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PLATE. 


:SI  O  S  S       ROSE       2  N  D  : 


A   Prize   Shorthorn  Heifer,   Bred   by    ^Messrs.   W.    Hosken   and    Son,     of    Loggans    Mill, 

Hayle,  Cornwall. 


Moss  Rose  2[id,  bred  at  Loggans,  and  calved  July  7, 
1871,  is  by  Fifth  Earl  of  Oxford  (28515),  out  of  Moss 
Rose  by  Prince  Frederick  (16734),  her  dam  Fancy  2ad  by 
Sir  John  Barleycorn  (12085)— Fancy  by  Critic  (9000). 

Fifth  Earl  of  Oxford,  bred  by  Messrs.  Hosken,  and 
calved  April  15,  1869,  is  by  Second  Earl  of  Oxford 
(23844),  out  of  Lydia  by  Prince  Frederick  (16734),  her 
dam  Agnes  2nd  by  Cheltenham  (12588) — Agaes  by 
Scrivener  (10791),  and  so  back  to  Hubback  (319). 

Moss  Rose,  the  dam  of  this  heifer,  was  also  a  frequent 
prize-winner  in  the  West  of  England,  as  well  as  her  sire. 
Prince  Frederick,  who  was  never  beaten  but  at  a  Royal 
shsw. 

In  1873,  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  meeting  at 
Plymouth,  Moss  Rose  2nd  took  the  first  prize  in  her  class  ; 
at  the  Royal  Cornwall  Show  at  Pearyn,  the  third  prize, 
being  beaten  by  one  a  year  older,  also  entered  by  Messrs. 
Hosken.  In  1874,  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
meeting  at  Bristol,  she  took  the  first  prize  in  her  class ; 
at  the  Devon  County  meeting  at  Barnstaple,  the  first 
prize ;  and  at  the  Royal  Cornwall  meeting  at  St  Austell, 
the  first  prize  in  her  class. 

After  the  Bristol  Meeting,  Moss  Rose  2nd  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Charles  Magniac,  of  Colworth,  Bedford,  where  we  thus 
summed  up  all  weourselves  and  ourcorrespondents  had  pre- 
viously said  of  the  white  heifer :  "  '  In  the  heifer  class  at 
Bristol, Lady  Pigot's red  heifer,  thefamousRose  of  Wytham, 
has  been  overdone,  and,  as  she  threatened  last  season,  is 
now  showing  coarse,  steery,  and  lumpy ;  so  that  she  was 
well  beaten  by  Messrs.  Hosken's  white,  a  straight,  sym- 
metrical Oxford,  showing  rather  light  and  lathy  from 
having  been  a  deal  about  of  late,  first  at  Barnstaple 
in  one  week,  and  not  only  first  again  but  the  cham- 
Old  Skriks.] 


pion  cow  or  heifer  at  St.  Austell  in  the  week  fol- 
lowing, and  that  immediately  preceding  Bristol.  At 
Barnstaple,  our  report,  written  by  an  accomplished  Short- 
horn breeder,  declared  that  '  in  the  heifers  not  exceeding 
three  years  old  Messrs.  Hosken  exhibited  a  perfect  gem — 
thick,  mellow,  tubular,  and  worthy  of  competition 
anywhere ;'  as  again,  our  special  correspondent  at  St. 
Austell,  another  Shorthorn  breeder,  said  'Moss  Rose 
takes  the  cup  as  the  best  female  in  any  class  of  cattle,  and 
a  charming  heifer  she  is.'  So  that  she  went  on  to  Bedford 
with  a  character,  not  merely  from  about  home,  as  she  also 
beat  Baroness  Conyers,  the  third  prize  to  the  Rose  of 
Wytham  at  Hull,  and  now  growinginto  quite  a  grand  heifer, 
with  a  fine  straight  top,  as  coiftidered  by  many  the  best  of 
the  class,  which  included  two  or  three  more  smart  things.' 
At  Bedford,  however,  the  highly-commended  heifer 
was  placed  first,  and  the  Bristol-first  only  highly 
commended ;  another  example  of  Mr.  Aylmer's 
inconsequential  impartiality,  as  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  making  any  great  stand  for  the  white  at 
Bedford.  With  more  scale  Baroness  Conyers  was  per- 
haps properly  preferred  to  the  Cornwall  Moss  Rose,  but 
that  so  elegant  a  heifer  as  the  white  can  be  beaten  again, 
just  for  size  and  coarseness,  by  the  third  or  fourth  prizes 
here,  we  do  not  believe ;  nor  is  there  much  to  fancy  in  the 
flashy  Irish  heifer  put  second.  If  they  all  go  on  as  they 
are  going  now,  the  transplanted  Moss  Rose  will  have  her 
revenge,  and  yet  do  something  for  Bedfordshire." 

The  Messrs.  Hosken,  who  have  done  much  to  establish 
the  Shorthorn  in  the  West  of  England,  had  at  the  close  of 
last  year  a  herd  of  eighty-two,  including  some  very  pro- 
mising young  stock  by  Second  Baron  Wild  Eyes,  a  pur- 
chase from  Colonel  Gunter. 
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"MORE  NONSENSE"  ABOUT  TENANT-RIGHT. 


"  There  was  no  subject  on  which  more  nonsense  had 
appeared  in  public  print" — so  said  Mr.  Ryde,  a  member 
of  the  Institution  of  Land  Surveyors,  on  resuming  the 
Tenant-Right  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  that  body. 
But  we  will  go  even  further,  and  say  that  on 
no  subject  has  more  nonsense  been  not  merely 
written  but  spoken,  as  Mr.  Ryde  himself  offers  a  very 
forcible  example  of  the  fact.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing 
easier  than  to  advance  a  general  charge  of  nonsense  or 
ignorance,  providing  the  thing  stops  here.  Mr.  Ryde, 
however,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  is  addicted  with  a 
run  of  words  to  the  mouth,  being  one  of  those  people  who 
are  pretty  sure  to  speak  on  any  topic  which  may  turn  up, 
and  accordingly  he  had  something  to  say  about  Teuant 
Right — not  that  this  was  by  any  means  the  first  time  he 
has  delivered  himself  thereon.  At  a  meeting  of  this  same 
Society  of  Surveyors  three  or  four  years  since  he  made  a 
rabid  attack  on  Teuant  Right,  when,  either  through 
ignorance  or  intention,  he  assumed  the  principle  asked  to 
be  grounded  on  the  custom  of  Surrey,  which  he  de- 
nounced, as  every  one  else  has,  and  said  little  or  nothing 
of  the  custom  of  Lincolnshire,  of  which  the  Tenant-Right 
movement  simply  seeks  the  extension.  Mr.  Ryde  was 
then  and  there  corrected  forthwith,  a  non-member  ex- 
pressing his  utter  astonishment  at  any  man  venturing  to 
speak  in  public  on  a  matter  of  which  he  knew  so  little. 
With  a  sense  of  fair-play,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Society  of  Land  Surveyors,  this  reply  was  care- 
fully omitted,  if  there  is  no  work  through  which 
"  more  nonsense  has  appeared  in  public  print"  than  the 
Land  Surveyors'  Journal.  IMr.  Ryde  may  thus  have  been 
encouraged  to  persevere,  althongh  he  has  clearly  enlight- 
ened himself  somewhat  in  the  interim,  as  his  elaborate 
definition  of  the  several  degrees  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment is  scarcely  more  than  an  echo  of  the  Tenant  Right 
Evidence,  Report  and  Digest.  Still,  he  gradually  reverts 
to  the  unwholesome  Surrey  custom,  in  reply  to  those  who 
talked  about  au  "  incoherent  support"  of  it,  and  begs 
to  say  how  "  under  that  custom  he  had  seen  some  of  the 
finest  farming  in  England.  There  were  lots  of  farms  in 
Surrey  which  were  not  occupied  under  the  Surrey  custom, 
and  there  the  tenants  changed  almost  every  live  years ; 
whereas  where  that  custom  i^revailcd,  farms  remained  in 
the  occupation  of  the  same  family  for  a  very  long  period." 
If  this  be  not  "  incoherent"  again  it  is  something  very 
like  it :  under  the  Surrey  custom  tenants  continue  for  long 
periods,  as  (hey  do  under  the  Liucolnshire  custom — but 
what  then  ?  A  custom  canuot  come  into  operation  until 
the  tenant  does  give  up  the  occupation,  and  at  such  a 
crisis,  as  Mr.  Ryde  had  previously  shown  in  his  mis- 
applied abuse  of  Tenant  Right,  nothing  could  be  worse  in 
its  effects  than  the  Surrey  custom.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
this  leads  to  "  some  of  the  finest  farming  in  England,"  "a 
deduction  which  we  beg  leave  to  doubt ;  at  any  rate,  Mr. 
Glutton,  who  followed  Mr.  Ryde,  said,  "  as  fo  the  Surrey 
custom,  so  far  as  his  experience  enabled  him  to  judge,  a 
man  paid  in  Surrey  for  his  half-manures  and  his  half-culti- 
vation, and  the  fact  that  the  state  of  agriculture  was  worse 
there  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  country,  instead 
of  being  a  reason  for  extendmg  the  Surrey  system  was  one 
for  getting  rid  of  it.  Agriculture  in  Surrey  might  be 
better  now  than  it  was  in  1850,  when  Mr.  Caird  made 
the  report  to  which  he  had  alluded,  but  it  was  still  far 
behind  the  agriculture  of  Lincolnshire  and  many  other 
parts  of  England."  We  are  quite  willing  to  leave  it  to 
the  world  to  put  a  proper  estimate  on  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Glutton  as  compared  with  that  of  ^Ir.  Ryde. 

Anent,  however,  the  discussion  of  Tenant  Right  by  the 


land  surveyors,  ";«o?"^  nonsense  has  appeared  in  public 
print,"  for  we  give  our  own  report  of  the  meeting  in  our 
Paper  of  this  day.  Thus,  Mr.  Humbert,  adopting  pre- 
cisely the  same  tactics  as  Mr.  Ryde,  began  by  saying 
"  how  little  the  subject  was  understood,"  and  then  very 
kindly  proceeded  to  show  how  little  he  understood  it 
himself:  "No  doubt  many  farms  were  badly  cultivated, 
but  it  was  not,  he  believed,  for  want  of  security,  it  was 
for  want  of  capital.  If  a  bill  were  passed  giving  tenants 
power  to  enforce  compensation  for  improvements,  would 
it  not  increase  the  value  of  farms?"  Surely  there  is 
something  of  the  "  incoherent"  here  again  !  i'arms  are 
badly  farmed  not  for  want  of  security  but  for  want  of 
capital !  and  a  Tenant  Right  Bill  would  improve  the  value 
of  the  fai'ms  !  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  conmioii-sense 
is  a  want  of  capital  but  a  want  of  security  ?  It  that 
there  were  better  security  there  would  be  more  capital  is 
a  simple  truism  which  actually  does  not  appear  to  have 
yet  entered  the  head  of  Mr.  Humbert.  Again,  that  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  the  owner,  and 
the  occupier,  that  the  land  should  be  kept  up  to  the  im- 
proved condition  to  which  it  has  reached,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  urged  by  the  advocates  of  Tenant 
Right,  as  one  which  Mr.  Humbert  also  employs  when  he 
fancies  that  he  is  speaking  against  the  bill!  As  Mr. 
Sedgwick  said,  and  it  is  good  to  see  a  man  speak  out  like 
this  in  such  society,  "  with  the  Lincolnshire  Tenant  Right 
the  laud  would  be  farmed  much  better  than  it  is," 
and  "  proper  compensation  for  that  expended  in  the 
soil  was  the  best  way  to  increase  production.  As  a 
tenant-farmer  he  would  much  rather  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  a  man  who  could  obtain  compensation  under 
such  clauses  as  he  referred  to,  than  in  those  of  a  man 
who  was  obliged  almost  to  exhaust  the  land  in  the  last 
year  or  two  of  his  occupation."  Here  we  have  the  laud 
agent  thrusting  his  head  into  the  sand  in  vague  terror  of 
increasing  the  value  of  the  farm,  while  the  farmer  is 
willing  to  pay  something  more  for  the  better  condition 
in  which  he  finds  the  land. 

It  is  simply  wearisome  to  further  refute  the  "  more 
nonsense  which  has  appeared  in  public  "  from  Mr.  Ryde, 
the  argument  "so  little  understood"  of  Mr.  Humbert, 
or  the  letters  of  Mr.  Temple  in  Tlie  Times — positively 
still  quoted  by  Mr.  Ryde — where  it  is  maintained  that 
"  legislative  interference  with  freedom  of  contract  would 
tend  to  destroy  the  self-reliance  and  weaken  the  energy 
of  the  farmer  ;  "  whereas,  of  course,  as  has  been  shown 
over  and  over  again,  any  better  assured  security  of  posi- 
tion would  streugtheu  the  farmer's  self-reliance  and 
develop  his  energy,  for  as  the  I'armers'  Club  resolution 
put  it,  T.ncertainfu  impedes  energy.  But  only  fancy  any 
man  who  now  talks  of  Tenant  Right  ever  quoting  Mr 
Temple,  from  whom  "  more  nonsense  has  appeared  in 
public  print"  than  perhaps  anyone  else — and  that  is  a 
big  word,  too. 

Mr.  Ryde,  Blr.  Humbert,  and  Mr.  Temple  against 
Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Howard,  and  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn.  It 
is  only  to  be  hoped  that  our  readers,  as  well  as  our  eou- 
temporaries,  so  ready  to  back  The  Times'  authorities, 
have  not  missed  the  admirable  address  which  we  gave  in 
our  last  number,  as  delivered  by  Sir  John  as  a  landowner 
aud  county  member  at  the  Truro  Corn  Exchange.  As  to 
freedom  of  contract  and  the  12th  clause,  "  as  a  land- 
lord, he  could  not  share  the  apprehensions  felt  by  some 
of  his  friends  at  the  adoption  of  the  policy  and  principles 
contained  in  the  13th  clause  of  Messrs.  Read  and 
Howard's  Bill.  He  did  not  see  that  he  and  his  brother 
landlords    would    suffer    from    the    adoption    <jf    th 
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clause.  They  might  not  see  Messrs.  Head  and  Howard's 
Bill  passed,  but  they  would  see  somelhing  like  it,  and  there 
would  be  a  clause  to  the  same  effect  as  the  12tli  clause, 
and  they  would  have  to  make  up  their  minds  about  it. 
The  preamble  of  the  bill  stated  that  it  was  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  and  consequent  increase  of  pro- 
duction thereupon,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  occupation  and  ownership  should  be  amended. 
Then  it  proceeded  to  lay  down  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  carry  that  object  into  effe?t.  If  these  rules  and 
regulations  were  improper,  they  should  not  pass  them  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  if  the  clauses  containing  those 
rules  were  right  and  just  and  reasonable,  why  should  not 
everybody  be  obliged]  to  follow  tliein  ?  Good  landlords 
and  good  tenants  would  not  be  affected  by  them,  because 
if  they  were  wise,  and  they  were  becoming  wiser  every 
day  on  this  matter,  they  would  carry  out  the  principle  of 
these  clauses,  even  if  no  Act  of  Parliament  was  enacted 
on  the  subject.  There  were  bad  landlords,  and  why 
should  not  they  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  same  course  as 
others  ?  What  was  the  use  of  passing  certain  clauses 
which  were  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  tenant,  if 
by  the  omission  of  a  certain  clause  afterwards  that  pro- 
tection was  either  rendered  inadequate  or  was  taken  away 
altogether  r"  Bravo,  Sir  John  !  And  yet  so  far,  the 
Farmers'  Friends,  so  anxious  to  give  at  second-hand  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Temple  and  Mr.  Caird,  have  passed  this  very 
speech  of  the  day  over  in  silence  !  Or  take,  again,  Mr. 
Sewell  Read  at  Harleston  on  Wednesday :  •'  When  Sir 
^lassey  Lopes  says  he  is  in  favour  of  a  twelve  months, 
notice  to  quit,  but  hopes  that  freedom  of  contract  will  be 
preserved  in  behalf  of  unexhausted  improvements,  then, 
I  say,  he  contradicts  himself,  and  that  almost  all  the 
legislation  we  have,  almost  every  Act  of  Parliament  we 
have,  is  in  some  way  or  other  a  violation  of  what  is 
pleased  to  be  called  freedom  of  contract.  What  does  the 
law  say  ?  Either  tliat  you  shall  do  something,  or  if  you 
do  not  you  shall  be  punished,  or  if  you  commit  a  certain 
offence  you  shall  be  amenable  to  the  law  you  break.  Well, 
all  these  things,  if  you  take  them  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  are  more  or  less,  in  my  opinion,  breaches  of  what 
people  are  pleased  to  call  freedom  of  contract."  As  just 
in  the  same  way  has  ISlr.  Howard  demolished  the  argu- 
ment of  The  Globe  ;  and  yet  there  is  Utile  doubt  but 
that  Freedom  of  Contract  is  the  horse  with  which  ^the 
Government  will  declare  to  win.  Mr.  Howard  has 
however,  another  herculean  task  before  him,  as  it 
appears  from  the  following  letter  that  he  proposes  to 
keep  straight  and  amend  the  Agi  {cultural  Tenancies  Bill 
of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the  better  part  of 
which  bill  is  borrowed  from  his  own. 


TENANT-RIGHT. 

[The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture]  : 

Clapham  Pari-,  near  Bedford.  Jan.  23,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — I  duly  received  the  copy  of  the  proposed 
'■'Agricultural  Tenancies  Bill"  prepared  by  the  Central 
Chamber  Committee.  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  it 
thoroughly,  nor  to  compare  all  its  provisions  with  those  of 
my  own  Bill :  to  this  I  intend  to  devote  a  day  next  week. 

That  the  Committee  has  shown  great  ingenuity  in 
avoiding  the  difficulty  grappled  with  by  Clause  XII.  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  BiL  tjere  can  be  no  doubt,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  going  round  a  difficulty  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as  removing  it.  However,  whilst  retaining  my  pre- 
ference for  the  12th  Clause,  I  am  willing  to  try  and 
accomplish  its  main  object  by  amendments  in  the  phraseo- 
logy of  the  bill  of  the  Committee.     I  therefore  wish  at 


once  to  give  notice  of  my  intention  to  propose  an 
amendment  in  the  preamble.  The  words  "  such  security  " 
appear  to  me  indefinite  and  ambiguous,  in  order  therefore  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  object  of  the  bill,  I  shall  pro- 
pose, in  lieu  of  the  words  "  such  security,"  to  insert  the 
words  in  italics,  "  where  the  security  provided  htj  this 
Act  is  not  enjoyed  under  agreement  or  custom."  Fol- 
lowing up  the  same  line,  I  intend,  in  Clause  I,  to  propose 
to  leave  out  the  words  "by  a  consideration  expressed," 
also  to  add,  "made  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
this  Act."  The  proviso  will  therefore  run  thus  :  "  Pro- 
vided that  no  compensation  shall  be  due  under  this  Act 
for  the  unexhausted  value  of  any  improvement  which  has 
been  specified,  and  the  value  thereof  provided  for  in  any 
lease  or  agreement  made  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  this  Act  " 

I  perceive  that  the  provisions  of  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill  enabling  "Limited  Owners"  to.  raise  money 
to  pay  compensation,  are  omitted  from  the  proposed  Bill. 
Surely  if  they  are  to  be  made  liable  for  compensation, 
power  should'  be  given  them  to  raise  money  to  pay  it. 
I  am  yours  faithfully, 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Jaiies   Howard. 

Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 


THE  TIMES  AND  ITS  TENANT-RIGHT 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — The  majority  of  your  agricultural  readers  must 
feel  indebted  to  you  for  your  leader  of  the  11th  instant, 
and  for  the  way  you  therein  assign  their  proper  positions 
to  Messrs.  R.  Temple  and  James  Caird,  and  their  opinions 
in  connection  with  the  present  agricultural  agitation 
for   Tenant-Right. 

I  can  remember  when  Mr.  Caird  published  his  famous 
pamphlet  on  High  Farming  and  Liberal  Covenants, 
under  Lease,  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  to  which  agricul- 
tural tenancies  were  heir,  and  the  many  different  opinions 
then  entertained  with  respect  to  the  views  thus  put 
forward  :  some  sagacious  and  practical  agriculturists 
prognosticating,  1  can  recollect,  that  the  tenancy 
and  high-farming  in  Wigtonshire,  upon  which  Mr. 
Crtird's  pamphlet  was  founded,  would  end  in  a  "  bottle  of 
smoke,"  and  it  did  end  there  !  The  bait  of  the  pamphlet, 
however,  took  with  T//e  Times  and  other  non-prac*ical 
interests,  and  henceforth  Mr.  Caird  was  constituted 
by  these  an  agricultural  authority  for  the  benefit  of  the 
empire ! 

Originally,  Mr.  Caird,  like  the  most  of  Scotchmen, 
could  see  nothing  good  in  the  way  of  land-tenure  outside 
the  four  corners  of  a  nineteeu-years'  lease ;  and  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  fully  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during 
which  period  the  practice  of  agriculture  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  revolutionised,  and  the  invested  and 
unsecured  capital  of  the  tenant  doubled,  Mr.  Caird  still 
harps  upon  the  old  string  ;  with  the  addition  thereto  (by 
way  of  capping  the  performance,  I  suppose)  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  idea,  of  a  two  years'  notice  to  quit !  Why 
should  the  agriculturist— the  member  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  industry  of  the  empire— be  asked  to 
accept  of  a  lease  or  contract,  which,  at  a  specified  time, 
would  determine  his  situation  in  his  farm,  and  then  place 
him,  and  his  interests  and  property  in  his  improvements, 
at  the  mercy  of  his  superior  ?  If  I  understand  the  com- 
mon sentiment  upon  agricultural  tenure  aright,  it  is  that 
the  farmer  should  not  have  any  lease  or  contract  of  the 
kind  so  much  thrust  upon  him,  as  that  he   should   have, 
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for  his  capital  and  the  improvements  created  by  his  skill 
and  industry,  the  same  recognition  and  rights  of  property 
as  those  accorded  by  law  to  every  other  form  of  pro- 
perty. The  tenant,  in  short,  wants  security  against  feudal 
confiscation,  and  surely  there  is  nothing  tither  so  unreason- 
able or  unjust  in  the  demand  as  to  secure  an  opposition 


to  it  on  the  part  of  the  "  JR.  Timple"  of  The  Times, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  of  Mr.  James  Caird,  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Enclosure  Commissioners. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Kobektson. 
NarroAjlimorc,  Athy,  Jan.  18,  1875. 


Tenant-right. 


At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Institution 
of  Land  Surveyors,  held  at  their  rooms,  13,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  Mr.  Huskissou  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hyde,  who  moved  the  adjournment,  after  remarking 
that  the  subject  had  long  been  before  the  public,  went  on  to 
say  that  there  was  no  subject  on  whicb  more  nonsense  had 
appeared  in  public  prints.  Writers  said,  iu  effect,  "  Here 
we  are  living  in  the  19th  Century,  and  iu  a  free  country, 
— a  country  that  boasts  of  its  freedom — and  yet  we  find 
the  law  relating  to  laud  so  unjust  that  it  absolutely  will 
not  allow  the  tenant  to  charge  the  expenses  of  any  buildings 
that  he  may  erect,  or  of  any  improvements  that  he  may  make, 
to  his  landlord  !"  What  were  called  "  unexhausted  improve- 
ments" might,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  simplicity,  be 
ranged  under  three  heads — viz  ,  temporary  improvements  ; 
durable  improvements,  or,  as  they  might,  strictly  speaking, 
be  called,  more  durable  improvements ;  and  permanent 
improvements.  The  first  question  was  whether  these 
things  should  be  left  in  their  present  position,  or 
whether  there  should  be  any  legislation  with  reference 
to  them,  and  if  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  legisla- 
tion was  necessary,  the  next  question  was  how  far  it  should 
extend,  and  by  what  machinery  it  should  be  carried  out.  As 
regarded  temporary  improvements,  he  understood  that  what 
was  desired  was,  that  a  tenant  who  manured  his  farm  with 
artificial  manures  or  otherwise  improved  the  soil,  if  he  left  the 
farm  before  he  could  reap  the  benefit  oi  his  outlay  should  be 
paid  for  what  was  unexhausted.  The  Lincolnshire  custom  in 
reference  to  that  matter  was  well  known.  The  bill  of  Mr. 
Howard  and  Mr.  Head,  which  was  introduced  in  Parliament 
last  year,  contained  a  very  objectionable  clause.  By  the  12th 
clause  it  was  provided  that  no  man  should  be  able  to  contract 
himself  out  of  the  Act.  He  beheved  that  in  no  country  would 
the  Legislature  adopt  such  a  clause  as  that.  Then 
they  came  back  to  the  question  what  provision  it  was  necessary 
to  make  for  the  case  of  the  farmer  who  did  not  within  the 
period  of  his  tenancy  reap  the  full  benefit  of  his  outlay.  It 
was  contended  that  wherever  the  Lincolnshire  custom  existed 
the  bill  should  not  apply.  Under  that  custom  there  was  a 
Lady-day  entry,  and  for  the  manure  left  in  the  land  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  tenancy  the  incoming  tenant  had  to  pay.  He 
supposed  that  the  Surrey  custom  was,  equally  with  the  Lincoln- 
shire one,  to  be  a  ground  of  exemption,  as  under  that  also  the  in- 
coming tenant  paid  for  the  manure.  However  desirable  it 
might  be  that  one  or  other  of  these  customs  should  be  generally 
established,  he  could  not  understand  why  in  this  19th  century 
it  was  not  quite  competent  to  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  which  would  secure  the  object.  The  free- 
dom of  contract  which  existed  in  this  country  was,  he  sliould 
have  thought,  quite  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  They  all 
acknowledged  the  benefit  to  the  land  of  the  high-feediug  of 
stock  as  of  good  farming  generally  ;  but  it  would,  he  believed, 
be  much  better  to  leave  the  question  of  compensation  to  volun- 
tary arrangements  than  to  have  legislation  which  would  be 
likely  to  produce  in  many  cases  heart-burnings  and  ill-feeling. 
Passing  from  temporary  to  what  lie  called  the  more  durable 
improvements,  such  as  chalking,  marling,  and  liming,  he  must 
say  that  such  things  seemed  to  him  to  alter  the  character 
of  the  land  altogether,  and  that  the  results  which  followed  were 
sometimes  very  questionable.  If  a  tenant  sometimes  needed 
to  perform  such  operations  on  the  land,  the  landlord 
equally  needed  to  see  that  nothing  was  <loue  which  would 
injure  the  land  ;  and  if  there  should  be  any  legislation 
requiring  landlords  in  all  cases  to  pay  far  such  unexhausted 
improvements,  it  might  operate  very  unfairly  towards  many 
landlords.  As  regarded  permanent  improvements,  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  road  making,  and  so  on,  he  had  a  very 
strong  opinion  that  tilings  of  that  kind  ought  always  to  be 
done  by  the  landlord,  and  if  the  landlord  had  not  the  means 


of  doing  what  was  necessary,  it  would  be  much  better  for  him 
to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  than  to  leave  the  tenant  to 
find  it.  It  was  altogether  wrong  commercially  for  tenants  to 
find  the  money  required  for  such  improveaients  on  their  farms. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  real  necessity  for  legisla- 
tion; but  so  long  as  legislation  did  no  harm  he  cou  d  see  no 
objection  to  it.  To  such  a  bill  as  that  of  last  year,  however, 
he  saw  very  great  objection,  and  he  believed  the  passing  of 
such  a  bill  would  very  greatly  depreciate  the  value  of  English 
land.  In  reply  to  those  who  talked  about  an  "  incoherent 
support"  of  the  Surrey  custom,  he  begged  to  say  that  under 
that  custom  he  had  seen  some  of  the  finest  farming  in  England. 
There  were  lots  of  farms  ia  Surrey  which  were  not  occupied 
unHer  the  Surrey  custom,  and  there  the  tenants  changed  almost 
every  five  years,  whereas  where  that  custom  prevailed  farms 
remained  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  family  for  a  very  long 
period.  One  feature  in  tlie  proposed  legislation  was  a  change 
in  the  law  with  respect  to  notice  to  quit.  The  Premier  Wii 
represented  to  liave  said  recently,  in  a  speech  in  Buckingham- 
shire, that  he  was  in  favour  of  a  two  years'  notice  to  quit ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Ryde)  did  not  bel  eve  that  he  really  said  that  without 
addmg  somethiug  which  entirely  altered  the  meaning  of  his 
words.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  the  man  to  say  at  first  what  he 
felt  on  such  a  question,  and  no  doubt  the  words  reported  we  e 
susceptible  of  explanation.  A  great  deal  of  land  iu  Surrey, 
however,  was  occupied  subject  to  a  two  years'  notice  to  quit, 
that  being  the  case  on  Lord  Lovelace's £state,  and  here,  again, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  legislation.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  very  novel  thing  in  this  country  to  say  to  a  man  who 
owned  land  that  he  should  not  have  power  to  do  just  as  he 
liked  with  it ;  and  he  believed  that  if  the  12tii  clause  in  the 
bill  which  he  had  mentioned  were  adopted  by  Parliament,  land 
in  England  would  become  reduced  in  value  10  per  cent,  at 
least. 

Mr.  Clutton  said  he  should  view  that  question  as  a 
national  one,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  legislation  would 
rather  retard  thau  facilitate  the  improvement  of  the  land. 
When  he  commenced  business  in  1836,  the  agriculture  of  this 
country  was  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  quite  apart  from 
any  causes  connected  with  trade  or  commerce,  and  many  farms 
had  to  be  let  to  parochial  and  other  bodies  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  the  poor.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832 
had  perhaps  very  little  to  do  with  agriculture ;  but  in  ISSi 
there  was  an  Act  which  had  very  much  to  do  with  it  and  its 
improvement ;  he  meant  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act. 
In  1836  another  Act  was  passed  which  also  tended  to 
benefit  agriculture,  namely,  the  Tithe  Amendment  Act.  In 
1838,  when  agriculture  was  in  a  very  depressed  state,  and 
suffering  greatly  from  neglect  and  ignorance,  was  established 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  no  society  probably  had 
ever  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  In  184-6 
the  Corn-laws  were  repealed,  and  the  farmer  being  thus  re- 
lieved from  his  swaddling  clothes,  at  once  set  to  work,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  present  agriculture  had  been  improving. 
In  1846  was  passed  a  public  Loan  Act,  under  which  loans  for 
improvements  were  advanced  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  value ;  and  in  1848  came  the  first  private  Act  authorising 
the  borrowing  of  money  for  agricultural  improvements.  The 
result  of  such  legislation  was  that  up  to  the  31st  of  December, 
1872,  £10,178,000  had  been  advanced  for  that  purpose,  and 
since  that  time  it  appeared  that  £550,000  more  had  been  ad- 
vanced, making  a  totd  of  about  £10,750,000.  In  addition 
to  that,  no  doubt,  large  suras  of  which  the  public  knew 
nothing  had  been  advanced  privately  ;  and  the  great  facilities 
which  had  been  afforded  for  investing  money  in  that  way  had 
not  been  accomplished  by  any  Act  restraining  either  landlords 
or  tenants.  In  1850,  Mr.  Caird  made  an  elaborate  report  on 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  a  similar  report  from  such  a  man  with  regard  to  its 
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condition  iu  1874,  belie»iiig  as  he  tliJ  that  it  would  show  that 
during;  the  luterval  agriculture  had  without  legislation  made 
marvellous  strides.  "  Mr.  C-luttoii  then  quoted  at  some 
length  the  report  of  Mr.  i'nsey's  (."oramitiee  of  1S4S  in 
connection  with  the  question  \uider  consideration,  and  con- 
tended that  its  teuour  was  opposed  to  such  legislation  as  was 
DOW  advocated,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  committee 
was  such  as  to  command  contidence  and  respect  He 
also  cited  for  a  similar  purpose  the  recent  letter  of  Mr. 
Temple  in  The  Times,  ixx  which  it  was  maintained  that  legis- 
lative interference  with  freedom  of  contract  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  self-reliance  and  weaken  the  energy  of  farmers 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Corn- laws  did.  He  had 
himself  always  advocated  leases,  but  that  he  had  often 
great  trouble  in  getting  farmers  to  accept  them.  As 
regarded  such  durable  improvements  as  draining,  he  had 
lately  had  some  experience  with  respect  to  two  or  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  the  owner  of  which  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  supply  the  materials  lor  draining,  and  he  found  that 
the  work  had  been  done  iu  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner. 
Two-thirds  of  it  had  to  be  done  over  again,  because  the 
tenant  had  had  no  experience  iu  such  matters.  He  main- 
tained that  without  the  best  kind  of  supervision  and  watching 
it  was  impossible  that  draining,  marling,  and  other  improve- 
ments of  that  kind  could  be  carried  out  properly.  As  to  the 
Surrey  custom,  so  far  as  his  experience  enabled  him  to  judge, 
a  man  paid  in  Surrey  for  his  half-manures  and  his  half-culti- 
vation, and  the  fact  that  the  state  of  agriculture  was  worse 
there  tlian  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  country,  instead  of 
being  a  reason  for  extending  the  Surrey  system  was  one  for  get- 
ting rid  of  it.  Agriculture  in  Surrey  might  be  better  now  than  it 
was  in  1850,  when  Mr.  Caird  made  the  report  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  but  it  was  still  far  behind  the  agriculture  of 
Lincolnsiiire  and  many  other  parts  of  England. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  said,  after  listening  to  the  first  speaker 
that  evening  he  felt  somewhat  diffident  in  rising,  lest  he 
should  be  classed  by  him  among  those  who  had  given  utterance 
to  so  much  nonsense.  Still  he  would  remark  that 
tenant-farmers  iu  his  own  county  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  endeavour  to  secure  a  Tenant  Right  similar  to  that 
which  was  established  in  Lincolnshire,  and  he  believed  that  with 
Tenant  Right  the  land  of  England  would  be  farmed  much  better 
than  it  was.  In  his  opinion  the  landlord's  giving  six  months 
notice  to  quit  operated  with  great  hardship  upon  many 
tenants.  Under  such  a  system  it  was  impossible  that  an  out- 
going tenant  who  had  recently  expended  three  or  four  thou- 
sand pounds  on  the  soil  could  recover  it.  With  twelve 
months  before  him  he  might  possibly  have  a  better  chance. 
As  to  the  compensation  clauses  lately  proposed,  there  were, 
of  course,  great  differences  of  opinion,  but  it  was  clearly  the 
interest  of  landlords  as  well  as  of  the  public  that  tenants  should 
be  encouraged  to  farm  well  up  to  the  end  of  their  holding,  and  to 
secure  that  tenants  should  be  able  to  obtain  proper  compen- 
sation for  what  they  expended  in  the  soil  was  the  best  way  to 
increase  production.  As  a  tenant-farmer  he  would  much 
rather  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a  man  who  could  obtain 
c»mpensation  under  such  clauses  as  he  referred  to  than  in 
those  of  a  man  who  was  obliged  almost  to  exhaust  the  land  in 
tlie  last  year  or  two  of  his  occupation.  He  ventured  to  assert 
that  there  were  many  thousands  of  acres  in  this  country  the 
cultivators  of  which,  being  liable  to  a  six  months'  notice,  had  no 
security  whatever  for  the  money  they  invested  in  the  soil. 
What  made  him  take  a  special  interest  in  that  question  was 
that  he  happened  to  manage  an  estate  is  Lincolnshire,  and 
also  one  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  was  enabled  to  compare  the 
effects  of  the  systems  in  operation.  They  did  not  want  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  show  them  what  ought  to  be  done  on  the 
land,  but  they  wanted  one  to  enable  teifaut-farmers  to  do  it. 
As  to  drainage,  he  admitted  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  would  be  done  best  by  the  landlord ;  but  as  respected 
chalking,  he  thought  it  very  desirable  that  tenants  should  be 
able  to  obtain  compensation  lor  money  thus  expended.  A  short 
time  ago,  in  letting  a  farm  he  suggested  a  clause  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  solicitor  of  the  estate,  but  he  refused  to  insert  it  in 
the  agreement,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  lead  to  certain 
evils  which  he  mentioned.  Lord  Essex  had  remarked  that  he 
should  consider  it  hard  to  be  compeUed  to  compensate  a 
tenant  for  money  expended,  seeing  that  in  case  of  dilapi- 
dations he  could  not  obtain  compensation  Irom  a  poor  m»n  ; 
but  the  obvious  answer  was  that  the  man  who  laid  out  money 
in  fetdiag  stock  was  not  a  likely  person  to  incur  liability  for 


dilapidations.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  country  to  have  that  question  fully  discussed  there, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  members  made  known  to  the 
public  ;  and  he  would  conclude  by  reading  the  following  words 
from  an  excellent  paper  lately  read  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Little,  before  the  Farmers'  Club.  That  gentleman  said: 
"  For  want  of  money  tenant-farming  languishes.  How  many 
hundreds  of  arable  farmers  are  there  who  never  feed  a  bullock 
in  a  year  !  How  many  thousands  who  never  purchase  a  ton 
of  cake  or  artificial  food,  and  whose  ideas  of  manure- 
making  are  limited  to  the  trampling  down  of  straw  in  their 
yards  by  a  few  lean  kine,  whose  operations  might  almost  as 
well  be  effected  by  machinery  !  What  a  satire  does  such  a 
sight  present  upon  the  modern  system  of  scientific  culture  ! 
But  these  men  are  probably  well  aware  that  these  cattle  could 
be  turned  into  beef  without  immediate  loss  to  themselves  and 
with  enormous  advantage  to  their  land,  and  only  one  thing 
hinders  tliem— want  of  capital.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
anomaly  is  presented  of  starved  land  in  the  heart  of  the 
richest  country  the  world  has  ever  seen"  (Hear, hear). 

Mr.  C.  F.  Humbert  said  he  rejoiced  very  much  that  that 
subject  had  been  introduced,  because,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  discussed  in  Oiambers  of  Agriculture,  he 
felt  certain  that  it  was  generally  but  little  understood.  In 
such  places  it  was  discussed  in  a  way  which  amounted  to 
something  very  like  a  setting  of  class  against  class.  They  had 
had  enough  of  that  lately  in  the  case  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  he  regretted  a  mode  of  speaking  which  tended  to  do  away 
with  the  good  feelings  which  had  existed  between  landlord* 
and  tenants.  He  believed  that  no  case  had  been  made  out  for 
legislation  on  that  subject.  He  felt  quite  certain  that  if  a 
tenant  who  could  show  that  he  had  farmed  his  land  well  wished 
for  a  twelvemonth's  notice  to  quit,  it  would  not  be  refused  ; 
but  to  legislate  on  such  a  matter  would  be  simply  doing  a  great 
deal  of  mischief,  and  he  could  not  help  saying  that  he  regarded 
Mr.  Read's  Bill  as  a  most  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure. He  mi?ht  be  told  that  that  Bill  would  never  see  day- 
light again;  but  he  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  The  Globe  in 
which  there  had  just  appeared  a  letter  from  Mr.  James 
Howard,  in  which  he  said  that  what  tenant  farmers  had  been 
asking  for  so  many  years  was  simply  that  "  the  present  unjust 
law,"  which  gave  to  the  landlords  the  property  which  they  (the 
tenants)  had  placed  in  the  soil,  "  may  be  secured  to  the  right- 
ful owners."  There  was  no  unjust  law,  and  tenants  were,  as 
they  all  knew,  perfectly  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Mr.  Howard  implied  that  landlords  as  a  body  had  for 
many  years  been  taking  advantage  of  their  tenants,  whereas 
he  (Mr.  Humbert)  felt  sure  that  they  had  not.  If  tenants 
thought  that  they  had  not  sufficient  security,  why  did  so  many 
of  them  object  to  having  a  lease  ?  Mr.  Mechi  said,  m  a  recent 
letter  to  The  Times,  that  there  was  advancement  and  progres- 
sion in  everything  except  agriculture.  He  (Mr.  Humbert) 
denied  that  agriculture  formed  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  he 
thought  Mr.  Clutton  had  clearly  shown  that  for  a  long  period 
it  had  been  making  steady  progress.  No  doubt  many  farms 
were  badly  cultivated,  but  it  was  not,  he  believed,  for  want  of 
security;  it  was  for  want  of  capital.  If  a  bill  were  passed 
giving  tenants  power  to  enforce  compensation  for  improve- 
ments, would  it  not  increase  the  value  of  farms  ?  Would  not 
landlords  raise  their  rents  on  account  of  their  altered  position  ? 
A  landlord  might  fairly  say,  "  If  I  am  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  when  a  tenant  quits  his  holding, 
without  knowing  whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  get  the  money 
back  again,  i  must  have  more  rent."  He  thought  that 
tenants,  before  clamouring  for  the  proposed  changes,  would  do 
well  to  reflect  upon  that.  He  must  enter  his  strong  protest 
against  the  12th  clause  of  the  Bill  to  which  he  had  alluded  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  5th  clause,  enabling  a  tenant  to  proceed 
to  drain  at  once  without  his  landlord's  consent,  he  must  say  it 
was  a  great  error  to  allow  a  man  to  draw  a  clause  without 
having  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Farmers,  as  a 
rule,  could  not  execute  drainage  properly.  A  man  might  be  a 
good  ploughman,  and  yet  totally  unfit  to  dig  a  drain  and  lay  a 
pipe.  Tenants,  as  a  rule,  could  not  drain  land  satis- 
factorily ;  whereas  nothing  was  easier  than  for  a  landlord 
to  drain  under  the  wise  legislation  of  recent  years.  Any  legis- 
lation which  tended  to  encourage  tenants  to  lay  out  money  in 
permanent  improvements  was  backward  legislation. 

Mr.  T.  C.  CLA.RK  said  the  question  at  issue  seemed  to  him 
to  resolve  itself  into  this— whether  there  was  now  perfect 
freedom  of  contract   between  farmers  and  some  of  the  large 
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landowners  in  particular  districts ;  and  lie  believed  tliat  ou 
many  estates  the  tecants  were  ia  a  great  measure  in  the  hands 
of  the  landlords,  and  if  they  would  not  submit  to  their  terras 
had  no  locus  standi.  Happily  the  great  body  of  the  landlords 
were  kindly  disposed  towards  their  tenants  ;  but  these  were 
days  when  the  old  feudal  notion  of  landlord  and  tenant  was 
dying  out,  and  he  believed  the  general  feeling  of  the  country 
was  that  tenants  should  no  longer  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
landlord  or  his  agent  as  regarded  compensation  for  improve- 
ments. The  legislature  could  not  but  desire  to  promote  in- 
creased production,  and  for  that  purpose  there  must  be  greater 
security  for  capital  laid  out  by  the  tenant. 

Mr.  Jefp  believed  it  was  admitted  that  as  a  general  rule 
tenants  were  treated  liberally  by  their  landlords.  If  that  were 
the  case  univerally  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  legislation, 
but  it  was  required  to  meet  cases  in  which  the  state  of 
things  was    the    opposite    of   that.       In   his  opinion   Mr. 


Howard  had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  The  question  of 
compensation  was  a  most  important  one  for  agriculturists 
generally.  The  last  two  or  three  years  had  been  very  trying 
to  tenants,  and  he  feared  that  next  July  a  great  many  of  them 
would  be  found  in  liquidation.  He  placed  no  faith  in  customs. 
A  custom  should  be  reasonable,  it  should  be  certain,  and  it 
should  be  established  by  long  usage,  and  he  did  not  think 
those  conditions  were  fulfilled  by  the  Lincolnshire  and  Surrey 
customs. 

Mr.  WoOLLEY  then  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Clark  suggested  that  before  the  next  meeting 
invitations  to  attend  might  be  addressed  to  gentlemen  speci- 
ally interested  in  the  subject  who  were  not  members  of  the 
institution. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  this  would  be  done. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  Feb.  1. 


JUDGING      BY      CATALOGUE. 


Two  of  the  more  prominent  advocates   for  supplying 
the   stock  judges    at    the  Royal    Agricultural    Society's 
meetings  with  full  catalogues  are  Mr.  Thomas  Booth  and 
Mr.  Richard  Milward  ;  the  one  a  breeder,  through  others- 
of  show  Shorthorns,  and  the  other  an  exhibitor  of  fancy 
horses.    Mr.  Booth,  when  on  the  point  of  emphasising  his 
views  at  the  general   meeting,   was   unfortunately  denied 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  ;  but  since  then  Mr.  Milward 
has  given  his  "  chief  reason  for  proposing  the  change"  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  of  which  reasoning  this  is  the  point : 
"  One   or    more    of    the  judges   in  each  class   are    well 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  animals.     Such  being  the 
fact,  and  it   cannot  be  prevented  unless  inferior  judges 
are  appointed,  it  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  that  all  the 
judges  should  start  equal.      Is  there  any  man  fit  to  judge 
a  thoroughbred  horse  who  would  fail  to  recognise  Dales- 
man  and   Knowsley,  alas,   recently  lost  to  the  country' 
Citadel,  Laughing  Stock,  Hermit,  Blair  Athol,  King  John, 
Massanissa,  and  a   host   of   others  ?       The  same  I'emark 
would  apply  to  Shorthorns  and  other  classes ;  and  my 
argument  goes  to  this,    that,   as  many  of  the  animals 
must  be  known  to  some  of    the  judges,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  placing  all   in  the  same  position."     It  will 
here  be  seen  that,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  Mr.  Milward 
contrives  to  avoid  anything  like  a  chief  reason,  and  to 
miss  the  main  point  of  the  argument.     As  he  puts  it,  any 
man  fit  to  be  a  judge  would,  after  going  the  round  of  the 
show-rings    for  a  season  or  two,    be   sure  to   recognise 
Laughing   Stock,  Citadel,   King  John,  Telemachus,  Lord 
Irwin,  Vivandiere,   John   Day  from   Merton,  John  Day's 
brotherfrom  Chesham.Mr.Brandreth  Gibbsoua  grey  pony 
a  id  Mr.  Richard  Milward  on  a  chesnut.     We  make  him  a 
>iresent  of  the  case   in  its  entirety — and  what  then  ?     Is 
i    to  be  assumed  that,  because  a  visitor  is  able  to  "  recog- 
nise" Mr.  Milward,  he  has  enjoyed  as  proper  a  study  of 
all  mankind  ?    or,  that  because   a  judge  has  made  a  note 
0''  Telemachus  he  must  as  readily  recognise  every  Short- 
horn bull  brought  before  him  ?     The  thing  is  simply  pre- 
posterous.    In  the  course  of  two  or   three  seasons  some 
of  the  more  famous  animals   inevitably  grow  as  stale  to 
the  eye  as  a  retiring  steward  or  a  prize  shepherd,  and  a 
judge  knows  before  he  enters  the  ring  how  far  he  is  com- 
mitted to  the  white  bull  or  the  roan,  to  a  cow  in  flesh  or 
a    cow   in   milk.      The  argument,  however,  ends   rather 
thau  begins  here ;  as  it  is  over  the  younger  classes  that 
more  room  is  required   for   free  thinking   and  untram- 
melled opinion.      In   an  entry,   for    instance,   of    some 
twenty  or  thirty  yearling  heifers,  how  can  any  one  "fit 
to  be  a  judge"  recognise  every  one   of  these,  when  there 
will  be  some  amongst  them  many  which    he  has  uever 
seen  before?     And,  it  is  amongst  the  younger  stock  more 
especially  that  the  chance  does  occasionally  occur  for  a 


new  man  to  make  his  mark.  But  Mr.  Milward's  basis 
is  that  "  all  the  judges  should  start  equal,  and  be  placed 
in  the  same  position;"  and  by  way  of  carrying  this 
design  out,  it  has,  or  will  be  arranged  that  one  judge 
should  remain  in  office  for  three  years  over  the  same 
kinds  of  stock,  "  so  that  one  man  will  not  be  in  the  same 
position,"  but  always  have  "  the  start"  of  his  fellows  as 
to  "  what  we  did  last  year  or  when  she  w'as  a  calf."  Was 
ever  any  such  a  system  invented  for  perpetuating  error 
and  singing  a  chorus  in  false  quantities? 

But  we  have  hardly  heard  Mr.  Milward  out,  and  must 
in  justice  give   his   "  one  word"   more.     As  to  the  new 
plan  tending  to  the  prizes  being  awarded  to  pedigree  and 
not  to  form  :   "  To  my  mind  pedigree  is  a  most  important 
consideration  in  a  breeding   animal,  and  now  the  judges 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  combining  pure  blood  with 
perfect  form."      What,  in  the   name  of  common  sense, 
does  this   mean  ;    coming,  moreover,  as  it  does  from  the 
mouth   of  a  man  who   has   been   a  stock  steward  of  the 
Royal  shows  two  or  three  times  over  ?     As  a  steward  of 
cattle  was  it  not  Mr.  Milward's  duty  to  see  that  no  Short- 
horns were  suffered  to  go  before  the  judges  which  had  not 
a  sullicient   number  of    crosses   of  pure-blood  to  qualify 
them  as  pedigree  stock,  precisely  as  a  thoroughbred  horse 
must  be  one  qualified  to  figure  in  the  Stud  Book  ?     To 
hear  Mr.  Milward  talk  a  stranger  would  think  that  so  far 
we  had  been  continually  awarding  prizes  to  cocktails  and 
hybrids.     No  one   has  more  consistently  or   thoroughly 
upheld  the  value  of  a  good  pedigree  than  we  have  in  these 
columns  and   elsewhere,    but    pedigree,  more   especially 
amongst   the   Shorthorn  fancy,  has   now   reached  to   an 
absurd  mania,   and  under  the    circumstances,  knowing  all 
he  does,  Mr.  Milward's   way  of  putting  it  is  little  better 
than  clap-trap.     As  a  rule,  our  horses  and  cattle  are  now 
highly  bred   enough  for  anything ;    or   often  enough  too 
closely  crossed  and  too  highly  kept  for  any  good  purpose. 
We  question,  indeed,   very   gravely  whether  any  of  the 
in-and-in   bred,  long-priced   Shorthorns  could  win  in  the 
ring   ou  their  merits  ;  as  within  the  last  year  or  two  we 
have  seen  "  a  pure    Kirklevington"    amongst  the  first 
drafted  out,  as  good   neither  to  the  eye  nor  the  hand, 
although  possibly  of  quite  fabulous  value,  so   far  as  her 
blood  went.     In  plain  truth,  instead  of  encouraging,  as 
it  now  will  do,  this  altogether  artilicial  excitement  over 
particular  pedigrees  and  costly  purchases,  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  as  actiug  on  behalf 
of   the   practical  farmer,  to    maintain  some   wholesome 
proof  or  corrective.      On  the   turf  even,  a  horse  is  not 
proved  by  his  pedigree,  as  we  have  seen  yearlings  sold  for 
2,500  gs.,  3,000  gs.,  1,800  gs.,  and  so  forth,  which  were 
not  worth  as  many  shillings  when  they  came  to  be  tried  ; 
while  some  of  our  best  strains  of  blood  have  been,  as  it 
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were,  accidentally  discovered  thou,c;h  outsiders,  regarded 
as  of  unfashiouable  descent  until  their  performances, 
irrespective  of  pedigree,  asserted  their  worth.  But  iu  the 
stock  ring  the  proof  will  uow  turn  more  than  ever  on  the 
mere  fancy  for  a  certain  tribe  or  strain,  and  the  pure 
Kirklevingtous  mav  really  have  a  chance. 

Mr.  Charles  Barnes  suggested  that  in  order  to 
carry  the  thing  through,  the  catalogues  supplied 
to  the  judges  should  give  a  list  of  the  prizes 
which  the  animals  had  already  wou,  where  they 
had  previously  been  exhibited,  and  "  all  information 
possible."  Now,  it  does  so  happen  that  the  only  exhibi- 
tion in  Englarid,  as  we  believe,  where  the  full  catalogue 
is  handed  to  the  judges  is  the  Islington  horse  show,  which, 
save  the  mark  !  must  be  henceforth  accepted  as  a  model 
for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  And 
here  all  possible  information  is  given — the  name  and 
address  of  the  ovvner — the  uame  and  pedigree  of  the 
horse — a  list  of  the  prizes  he  has  taken — and  his  selling 
price.  Of  course  this  must  be  all  observed  with  the 
Shorthorn,  culminating  with  his  price  in  dollars — 
10,000,000,000 — or  so  far  as  they  like  to  run  on  a  line 
or  two  of  figures.  And  yet  nowhere  has  there  been  more 
false  or  wrong  judging  than  at  Islington.  Two  seasons 
since  many  of  the  chief  awards  xere  upset  immediately 
afterwards,  while  a  year  or  two  before  that  the  champion 
prize  for  the  best  of  all  the  hunters  was  awarded  to  a 
Brougham  horse !  who  in  a  very  short  period  settled 
down,  with  all  his  honours  thick  upon  him,  into  his  proper 
place  between  the  shafts.  But  JMr.  Milward  goes  yet 
beyond  this  precious  English  example,  and  actually  cites 
the  juror  system  as  in  practice  abroad — a  system,  the 
ludicrous  results  of  which  have  often  been  shown  up  by 
exhibitors  more  accustomed  to  that  which,  we  should  call 
in  comparison,  to  our  own  perfect  arrangements.  Mr.  Mil- 
ward,  certainly,  adduces  the  gratifying  fact  that  when  he 
acted  as  judge  and  jury  in  France  it  was  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  everybody !  But,  as  our  correspondent 
"  Zeta"  puts  it  in  the  following  telling  letter,  it 
might  have  been  better,  perhaps,  had  this  been  left  to 
somebody  else  to  testify ;  and  in  any  case  we  cannot 
depend  upon  always  having  Mr.  Milward  as  judge, 
jury,  or  steward,  as  they  did  in  the  good 
old  days  of  the  Smithfield  Club.  The  more 
indeed,  we  look  at  this  proposed  alteration  the  more  do 
we  feel  how  little  it  is  called  for,  and  how  much  it  is 
calculated  to  injure  our  great  national  meeting.  There  is 
always  danger  in  tampering  with  established  success,  and 
80  little  cause  has  Mr.  Milward  shown  for  any  necessity 
to  experimentalise  upon  this,  that  had  not  his  letter  borue 
his  name  it  would  have  really  been  beneath  notice.  His 
chief  hypothesis  is  palpably  his  falsest,  for  in  an  exhibi- 
tion perpetually  recruited  by  young  and  fresh  entries,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  man  to  know  everything. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Having  the  greatest  possible  objection  to  the 
new  proposal  of  giving  the  judges  the  complete  catalogue, 
I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject,  and  to  touch  upon  Mr.  Milward's 
letter.  In  the  first  place  I  would  ask.  Is  there  any  ne- 
cessity for  so  radical  a  change  in  the  system  of  judging  ? 
I  think  not.  The  present  system  has  worked  fairly  well, 
an-d,  with  a  few  amendments,  would  be  quite  satisfactory. 
Let  Society's  men  lead  out  the  cattle,  and  require  that 
judges  shall  act  at  no  previous  show  in  the  same  year, 
and  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  will  be  known  to  them. 
But  I  am  told  there  are  other  objections  to_  the 
present  system ;  that  a  want  of  confidence  is  implied  ; 
that  judges,  acting  in  supposed  ignorance  of  the  cattle, 
do  things  they  otherwise  would  not  do;  that  a  judge  who 


knows  not  the  cattle  is  acting  at  a  disadvantage  witli 
those  who  do  know.  Then  we  are  told  that  with 
the  catalogue  placed  in  their  hands  the  judges  will  be  put 
more  on  their  honour  than  they  are  at  present,  &c.,  &c. 

I  can  see  nothing  in  any  one  of   the   above  objections, 
and,  unless  some  better  reasons  can  be  found,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  no  case  has  been  made  out  to  justify  this 
change.     Is    any  waut  of  confidence  implied  ?     Judges 
have  never  thought  so.     At  any  rate,  until  now,  there  has 
never  been  any  difficulty   iu  finding  honourable   men  to 
till  that  otliue.     Under  no  system  can  you  find  a  more 
upright  body   of    men   than    those    who    have    hitherto 
acted  as  judges  at  the   Royal  shows:   I  believe  they  have 
almost  invariably  tried  to  do  their  duty.     The  worst  that 
can  be  said  against  them  is  that  they  sometimes  have  a 
prejudice  for  or  against  certain  animals  which  are  known 
to  them  :   this  of  course  is  only  natural,  though  certainly 
unfortunate.     Now,  it  is   supposed  that  when    all  par- 
ticulars are  known  prejudices  will  cease.     Is  it  not  certain 
that  they  will  proportionately   increase?     In  what  way 
is  the  judge  who   does  not   know  the  animals  at  a  dis- 
advantage ?     If  his  simple  duty  and  intention  be  to  award 
the  prize  to  the  best  animal,  he  cannot  require  a  catalogup, 
he  only  wants   to  know   the  ages;  but  if  the  names  of 
owner,  and  breeder,  and  pedir/ree  are  to  have  an  inflence, 
the  case  is   different  altogether:  then  he  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage.     After  full  consideration  I  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  main  point  of  the  whole 
affair  is  to  give  pedigree  an  influence,  and  Mr.  Milward 
thinks  it  should  be  so.     I  entirely  differ  from    him.     He 
says,  in  the  first  place,  that  when  he  judged  with    the 
catalogue   great   satisfaction    was    given.     It  would   be 
more    conclusive  to  hear  this  from    an  unsucessful  ex- 
hibiter  than  from  a  judge.     He  also  cites  the  case  of  imple- 
ment judging  ;  but  surely  these  cases  do  not  apply  to  that 
of  judging  Shorthorns — and  it  is  with  Shorthorns  that  I 
am  concerned — the  circumstances  are  quite  different :  the 
Shorthorn    world  is  divided   into    two   great  factions — 
Booth  and  Bates.     As  to  the  relative  merits  of  these 
rivals  opinions  differ  and  party  spirit  runs  high ;    any 
breed   of  cattle   that  cannot   claim  a  Booth   or   Bates 
descent  is   looked    upon  as   quite   outside  the  pale,  and 
almost  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Shorthorn,  no  matter 
what  its  merits  may  be.     Judges  are  almost  invariably 
chosen  from  among  the  breeders  of  these  Booth  or  Bates 
cattle.     I  ask.  Is  it  possible  that  any  judge  will  fail  to 
have   a  tendency  towards   the   cattle  possessing    similar 
blood  to  his  own  ?     It  is  only   natural  that  such   should 
be  the  case,  however  honourable  a  man  may  be.     What 
chance  will  exhibitors   or   "  outsiders  "   stand  when  such 
influences  are  brought  to  bear?     Very  little  indeed,   I 
fear.     If  this  system  is  ever  adopted,  I  think  it  will  prove 
most  fatal  to  the  credit  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
and  injurious  to  the  breed  of  Shorthorn  cattle.     It  is  tco 
much   the  tendency  of  the  day  for  breeders  to  go  for 
pedigree  alone,   and   to  neglect  the   intrinsic  qualities  of 
the  animal.     The  modern  breeder  does  not  require  to  see 
the  bull  he  is  about  to  purchase  :  he  wants  only  to  s'jc  his 
padigree.     This  is   not  how  the  great  men  of  old  built  up 
their  splendid  herds,  and  made  the   "Improved  Short- 
horn" the  most  celebrated  breed  of  cattle  in  the  world. 
There  is  far  better  material  in  the  country  now,  and  more 
of  it,  for  a  new  Colling,  Booth,  or  Bates  to  work  upon,  to 
produce  animals  as  good  as  these  old  masters  ever  bred  ; 
but  he  is  hindered  aud  discouraged  at  every  turn.    In  the 
first  place  he  must  not  exhibit  at  the  Royal  until  four 
ancestors  have  been  registered  in  the  Herd  Book ;  now, 
having  attained  that,  nothing  but  animals  coutaining  blue 
or  fashionable  blood    are  to  have  a  chance.     Owing  to 
this    mania  for  one  or  two  particular  strains  of  blood, 
regardless  of  the  real  merits   of  the  animal,   it  is  very 
generally  believed  that  the  Shorthorn  of  our  day  is  inferior 
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to  that  of  fifty  years  ago.  Contrast  the  case  of  sheep 
which  have  been  bred  on  a  different  system  :  they^re  pro- 
bably at  least  one-third  heavier  than  they  were  half  a 
century  since,  simply  from  improved  breeding.  Who  shall 
decide  which  is  the  best  pedigree,  whether  Booth,  Bates, 
or  any  other  ?  It  is  a  point  on  which  opinion  will  ever 
be  divided  ;  and  yet  it  is  proposed  that  the  judges  at  the 
Royal  shall  bring  their  peculiar  whims  and  fancies  on  this 
subject  to  influence  them  in  awarding  the  prizes!  I 
maintain  that  merit,  and  merit  alone,  should  carry  the 


day ;  and  if  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  encourages 
any  other  standard  of  excellence  it  will  tend  greatly  to 
discourage  the  breeding  of  good  cattle  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  cheap  supply  of  meat.  If  the  proposed  system 
is  brought  into  operation,  no  instructions  to  judges  will 
prevent  the  above-indicated  results.  Instructions  to 
judges  are  a  farce,  as  has  been  already  proved. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant,  Z. 

[It  is  only   right  to  say  that  Z.   is  a  well-known    Short- 
horn breeder  and  a  successful  exhibitor. — Ed.  Jkf.L.JB.^ 


"LOUD  CHEERS"  AND  LONG  PRICES. 


Loud  cheers !  "  When  cheers  arise  from  auction 
biddings  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  something  highly 
important  has  happened.  The  sale-ring  is  not  usually 
considered  a  fitting  place  for  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  feeling,  and  only  when  surprises  and  incidents  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  occur  does  excitement  master  the 
feelings  of  the  company  and  find  vent  in  vociferous 
cheering.  When  the  Grand  Duchesses  were  sold  in 
Willis'  Rooms,  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  realised 
what  had  been  up  to  that  period  unprecedented  prices  for 
Shorthorns,  loud  cheers  arose.  A  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Shorthorns  dated  from  the  period  when  those 
cheers  arose."  And  what  an  epoch  in  history  to  go  back 
to  !  What  a  precious  example  of  all  that  fashion  and 
fancy  could  do.  The  very  sale  itself  was  a  blindfold  one, 
where  people  were  invited  to  bid  without  the  lot  being  placed 
before  them ;  the  company  was  a  picked,  if  not  a  packed 
one,  and  an  absurd  mystery  was  maintained  to  the  last  as 
to  the  names  of  the  purchasers.  Loud  cheers!  when  Mr. 
Browne  gave  1,900  guineas  for  a  lot  of  three,  Mr.  Green 
1,800  guineas  for  three  more,  and  so  forth;  the  actual 
buyer  proving  to  be  the  luckless  Mr.  Betts,  who  probably 
knew  as  much  of  the  Grand  Duchesses  with  which  he 
furnished  his  homestead  as  of  the  grand  pictures  which 
he  hung  in  his  gallery.  Loud  cheers  !  over  a  "  splendid" 
champagne  lunch — was  there  ever  such  an  utter 
vulgarity  of  expression !  And  as  the  glass  ran 
over  the  clumsily-contrived  contest  between  Brown  and 
Green,  and  Green  and  White,  an  excited  enthusiast 
roared  out,  "  What  about  The  Mark  Lane  Express 
now?"     And  the  response  of  course  was  loud  cheers. 

But  in  the  course  of  another  year  or  two  the  thing 
answered  for  itself :  Mr.  Betts  had  gone,  and  the  Grand 
Duchesses  came  again  to  the  hammer ;  not  metaphorically  in 
a  hot  muggy  room  in  town  on  a  Midsummer  day,  but  in  the 
flesh  on  the  pleasant  green  sward  of  Kent,  where  people  could 
judge  of  them  according  to  their  deserts.  And  in  that 
brief  interim  two  or  three  of  the  Duchesses  had  died,  and 
two  or  three  more  had  been  killed,  as  they  had  proved  to 
be  a  softly-bred,  often-barren,  overdone  lot,  not  in  two 
years'  time  worth  half  the  thousands  given  for  them 
amidst  lo?<d  cheers  in  Willis'  Rooms.  And  this  is 
actually  referred  to  as  "  a  new  epoch  in  Shorthorn 
history"  in  a  leading  article  in  what  is  termed  an 
agricultural  organ.  If  the  argument,  as  thus  illustrated, 
can  have  any  profitable  application  or  deduction  whatever, 
it  is  that  a  new  epoch  dates  from  the  day  when  certain 
effete  animals  were  sold  for  more  than  double  the  price 
they  were  really  worth,  as  was  sufficiently  proved  shortly 
afterwards.  Had  the  buyer  been  a  man  really  engaged  in 
farming  he  might  have  been  half  ruined  by  such  a  specu- 
lation ;  but  as  Mr.  Betts  was  regarded  as  merely  a 
"  fancy  man,"  the  thing  was  taken  pretty  much  as  if 
he  had  invested  in  cracked  china  or  crack  yearlings; 
while  his  actual  doings  with  the  Duchesses  remind  one  of 
the  musical  enthusiast,  who,  knowing  there  were  only 
two  fiddles  of  a  particular  pattern  in  existence,  of  which 


he  already  possessed  one,  bought  up  the  other  at  a  fabulous 
price,  and  smashed  it  forthwith. 

May  wetakethe  epochasput,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
the  opportunity  of  again  protesting  against  the  absurdities 
which  we  had  denounced  long  before  the  load  cheers  in 
Willis'  Rooms.  Nine  times  in  ten  these  cheers  mean  little 
more  than  the  effervescence  of  the  "  splendid"  champagne 
lunch,  with  which  some  ignorant  outsiderwho  has  made  his 
money  in  other  ways  is  urged  on  to  "come  again"  and 
"rally"  and  "stay,"  and  do  sundry  other  things  in  accord- 
ance with  such  small  slang,  in  order  to  become  famous  as 
the  buyer  of  a  Duchess  or  a  Barreness,  as  the  case  may  be. 
We  once  saw  an  auctioneer  take  off  his  hat  and  lead  these 
loud  cheers  himself,  although  for  our  own  part  we 
infinitely  prefer  the  manner  of  the  late  Richard  Tattersall, 
who,  of  a  somewhat  phlegmatic  temperament,  would  book 
a  colt  for  three  or  four  thousand  "  to  you,  sir,  I  think  ?" 
Again,  we  once  heard  a  man  say  in  a  "  fine"  speech  at  a 
"  splendid"  lunch  that  Englishmen  would  always  gather 
together  where  there  was  anything  to  eat  and  drink,  a 
point  which  at  best  conveyed  but  a  very  poor  compliment ; 
while  we  heartily  echo  a  suggestion  made  by  our  contem- 
porary, The  North  British  Agriculturist,  a  short  lime 
since,  that  the  luncheon  provided  on  these  occasions 
should  be  available  by  ticket,  to  be  purchased  at  a  certain 
moderate  price.  One  does  not  care  for  these  extra- 
neous or  capricious  hospitalities,  and  we  have  known  a  man 
who  had  come  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  buy  at  a  sale 
refused  admission  to  the  tent  because  he  declined  to 
announce  his  name  or  intention.  In  a  long  day  out  the 
visitor  necessarily  requires  something  to  fortify  him 
against  the  "damnable  iteration  "  of  speeches  over  every 
lot,  the  turning  up  and  down  again  of  the  glass,  the 
witticisms  peculiar  to  such  occasions,  and  the  loud  cheers. 
But  a  man  who  will  not  cheer  aud  does  not  buy  had  better 
go  as  he  came,  free  of  any  especial  obligation  to  anybody. 

So  far,  in  fact,  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  these  very 
high-priced  sales  are  of  an  artificial,  and  not  beneficial, 
character.  There  is  little  or  no  proof  in  them  beyond 
the  run  on  some  particular  pedegree,  to  which  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  in  its 
wisdom  about  to  give  more  weight.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  another  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Shorthorn,  as  the  Herd  Book  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Strafford  did  as  well 
with  such  a  business  as  any  auctioneer  probably  could 
have  done;  but  it  is  highly  desirable  for  all  sorts  of 
reasons  that  the  Shorthorn  Society  and  the  Shorthorn 
Herd  Book  should  be  in  the  keeping  of  a  thoroughly 
independent  staff — independent,  that  is  of  any  one  who 
has  a  herd  to  sell  or  a  desire  to  buy.  Over  the  breeding 
and  dealing  in  horses  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Wetherby 
and  Messrs.  Tattersall  are  as  distinct  as  they  possibly 
can  be,  and  it  will  be  useful  that  the  council  of  the  new 
Society  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  model  to  which  it 
turned  in  the  outset.  Mr.  Harward,  in  a  well-considered 
letter,  which  we  give  in  another  page  on  the  prospects 
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of  the  Society,  says  that  he  takes  "  a  careful  note  of 
every  suggestion  which  reaches  me,  both  through  the 
press  and  my  extensive  correspondence  with  Shorthorn 
breeders;"  but  here  it  will  be  manifestly  necessary  to 
exercise  great  caution  in  distinguishing  suggestions  one 
from  the  other,  or  more  directly  appraising  the  motives 
upon  which  they  ai'e  oflFered. 


SHORTHORN  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN    AND  IRELAND. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF  THE    MARK     LANE    EXPRESS. 

Dear  Sir, — The  interest  manifested  by  the  Shorthorn 
world  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  is  most  satis- 
factory to  that  body,  and  every  suggestion  made  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  breeders  or  the  public  generally  will  be  duly 
considered  at  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  and  Couucil 
fixed  respectively  for  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  February 
next.  Meanwhile  the  Committee  are  not  idle,  though 
their  labours  are  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  questiou  of 
"  ways  and  means,"  and  this  is  indeed  the  hinge  on 
which  all  the  future  arraugemeuts  necessarily  turn. 

The  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  provisional  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Strafford  has  materially  altered  the  finan- 
cial portion  of  the  proposed  Society  since  the  report  and 
prospectus  were  issued.  Upwards  of  five  thousand  docu- 
ments have  been  sent  out  by  the  Committee  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  many  of  them  being  special  letters  on 
subjects  of  importance.  The  main  object  of  this  labour 
has  been  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  capital  likely  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  promoters  of  the  under- 
taking. 

The  Society  is  proposed  to  be  formed,  without  a  view  to 
profit,  in  order  to  establish  an  equitable  control  over 
interests  which  might,  if  left  to  themselves,  become  con- 
fused— possibly  antagonistic — and  consequently  destruc- 
tive of  the  best  interests  of  the  general  body  of  breeders. 
The  appointment  of  the  Committee  by  a  general  meeting 
was  an  assurance  of  the  support  of  that  meeting  in  the 
endeavour  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  selected  to 
carry  out  in.  the  best  manner  the  wishes  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

In  proceeding  to  fulfil  these  duties  the  Committee 
could  only  submit  a  general  outline  of  their  proposal  in 
the  first  instance,  and  they  cannot  even  now  do  more  until 
they  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  pretty  accurately  the 
amount  of  funds  placed  for  this  purpose  at  their  disposal. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  do  not,  as  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  make  their  appeal  on  the  ground  of  profit ;  but, 
ou  the  contrary,  submit  to  breeders  the  fact  that  £5,000 
must  be  paid  to  Mr.  Strafford  in  addition  to  a  heavy 
annual  outlay  for  salaries  of  editor,  secretary,  and  clerk, 
together  with  necessary  office  and  other  expenses  ;  and 
they  respectfully  ask  those  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
Shorthorns  what  they  are  prepared  to  contribute  towards 
those  requirements.  This  all-important  point  ascertained, 
the  Committee  will  doubtless  proceed  to  consider  the 
appointment  of  editor  and  other  officers,  and  they  will  at 
the  same  time  be  able  to  explain  to  Shorthorn  breeders 
generally  what  they  are  prepared  to  offer  in  return  for 
subscriptions. 

Economy  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  leading 
feature  in  all  the  requisite  arrangements.  The  promoters 
of  the  undertaking  will  give  all  they  possibly  can  in 
return  for  that  which  is  cutrustcd  to  them,  and  the  con- 
templated arrangements  will,  I  believe,  prove  in  the  end 
both  creditable  to  the  managing  body  and  satisfactory  to 


those  who  have  called  it  into  existence.  I  take  a  careful 
note  of  every  suggestion  which  reaches  me,  both  through 
the  press  and  my  extensive  correspondence  with  Short- 
horn breeders,  and  will  submit  all  these  points  to  the 
Committee  and  Couucil  for  consideration  in  due  course. 

I  have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  these  observations 
in  the  hope  that  whilst  all  parties  interested  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society  may  be  induced  still  to  favour  me  with 
their  suggestions,  they  may  at  the  same  time  be  assured 
that  each  step  taken  by  the  committee  and  council  will  be 
duly  weighed  before  it  is  finally  decided  upon. 

The  Committee  is,  as  you  are  aware,  composed  o' 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  residing  far  apart  from  each 
other  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and,  as  1  have  no  means 
of  communicating  with  them  personally  on  the  subject  of 
this  letter,  I  must  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  take  it 
not  as  an  official  document,  but  simply  as  an  expression 
of  my  own  personal  opinions,  written  with  a  view  of 
allaying,  as  far  as  possible,  that  anxiety  which  exists  in 
the  public  mind. 

I    have  the  pleasure  to    inform  you    that  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  intimated  his  intention 
to  honour  the  above  Society  by  becoming  a  Life  Member. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Jno.  Harward. 

Wintcifohl,  Kiideminster,  Jan.  12,  1875. ^ 


JUDGING  BY  PEDIGREK.— A  correspondent  of  aeon- 
temporary,  who  "  has  publicly  declared  his  approval  of  giving 
cat;>l(igues  to  judges,"  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  did  so  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  impossiole  to  keep  judges  in  ignorance  of  the  com- 
petitive animals,  and,  consequently,  it  is  best  to  treat  them  as 
gentlemen  who  can  be  thorouglily  trusted  to  act  without 
favour,  prejudice,  or  affection  in  avvardmg  the  prizes  to  the 
most  perfect  animals.  I  am  still  under  the  impression  that  this 
was  the  feeling  which  influenced  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  iu  recommending  that  the  judges  shall  have 
catalogues  placed  in  their  hands ;  hut  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
tiiere  are  many  people  who  think  the  Council,  by  this  step, 
mean  to  give  tlieir  sanction  to  the  consideration  of  pedigree 
as  an  element  in  the  adjudication  of  the  prizes.  In  my  opinion, 
this  would  be  so  absurd  a  mistake  that  it  never  entered  my 
mind  that  it  could  be  entertained  by  any  individual,  much  less 
by  a  majority  of  the  Council.  It  would  be  completely  revers- 
ing the  natural  order  of  things — which  is,  that  the  value  of 
any  strain  of  blood  is  proved  by  the  perfection  of  its  produc- 
tions. That  is  the  best  blood  which  produces  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  the  race.  If  pedigree  is  to  he  an  element  in  the 
adjudication  of  lionours,  we  shall  have  prizes  given  to 
worthless  brutes  because  they  are  of  fashionable  pedigree,  aud 
that  strain  of  blood  will  be  bolstered  up  when  it  has  ceased 
to  produce  anjthing  hut  worthless  brutes.  To  obviate 
all  risk  and  allay  the  fears  of  the  public,  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  inaugurating  the  new  system,  to  annex  to  the  present  in- 
structions to  judges  a  caution,  that  they  are  required  to  give 
the  prizes  to  the  most  perfect  animals,  irrespective  of  pedi- 
gree." [Was  tiiere  ever  such  moonshine  as  this  !  How  can 
you  give  a  man  a  pedigree  without  this  having  some  influ- 
ence? And  what  can  the  new  system  be  worth  when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  inaugurate  it  with  a  caution,  which  virtually 
directs  a  judge  to  pay  no  attention  to  anything  he  reads  in 
his  catalogue.  If  such  a  caution  be  necessary,  the  scheme 
condemns  itself. — Editor  31.  L  .E.'] 

"THE  BOOK  OE  NUMBERS."— At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Esse.K  Agricultural  Society  Mr.  R.  Emson,  tlie 
secretary,  called  attention  to  the  suggestions  offered  for  im- 
proving the  remarkable  system  of  "  double  entry"  usually 
employed  in  Essex ;  but  it  was  determined  "  to  leave  things  as 
they  are" — certainly  a  very  characteristic  resolution,  as  they 
seem  to  he  very  prone  to  leave  things  as  they  are  iu  Essex, 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  JAPAN. 


The  reports  made  by  the  Consular  Service  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  besides  the  ordinary  information  upon 
commercial  topics,  possess  a  considerable  interest  with 
regard  to  the  methods  pursued  in  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  rice,  hemp,  and  tea,  which  articles  form  the 
staple  agricultural  products  of  Japan,  and  with  the 
rearing  of  the  silkworm  furnish  employment  to  the 
peasantry.  The  exports  are  mainly  confined  to  tea  and 
silk,  wherein  a  strong  competitor  exists  in  China,  whilst 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  prohibitions  placed  on  the  ex- 
port of  rice,  large  tracts  of  land  remain  untilled.  The 
Government  have  erected  a  Mint  for  the  improvement  of 
their  coinage,  and  have  likewise  shown  a  remarkable 
desire  to  ascertain  the  customs  of  European  nations,  so 
that  in  coarse  of  time  the  policy  of  restriction  may  give 
place  to  a  system  based  upon  different  notions  to  what 
have  hitherto  prevailed. 

The  chief  crop  is  the  rice,  and  the  sowings  are  geucrally 
made  between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  end  of 
April.  The  grain  is  taken  just  as  it  is,  packed  in  bags, 
and  immersed  in  water,  a  stream,  well,  or  pond,  all 
answering  the  f.urpose  equally  well.  It  is  there  left  to 
soak  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days,  and  then  taken  out 
and  warm  water  poured  over  the  bags,  which  are  now 
covered  with  an  additional  covering  of  matting,  so  as  to 
induce  warmth  and  force  the  sprouting  of  the  grain.  The 
rice  is  sown  when  on  the  point  of  sprouting.  The  ground 
for  the  reception  of  the  seedling  is  chosen  with  an  eye  to 
richness  of  soil  and  good  facilities  for  irrigation.  AVheu  the 
plants  are  well  up,  fish  manure,  or  refuse  oil  is  scattered 
over  them  to  force  them  on  and  enduce  a  thick  growth. 
Transplanting  takes  place  in  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five 
days  alter  sowing:  in  this  work  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  farmers  are  largely  employed.  The  seedlings  are 
planted  out  in  tufts,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  plants  going 
to  the  tuft,  according  to  the  practice  prevailing  in  diffe- 
rent localities.  The  tufts  are  planted  out  in  lines,  with  a 
space  of  from  one  to  two  feet  between  each  tuft.  Much 
dexterity  is  displayed  in  th's,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil  is  essential,  so  as  to  know  whether 
to  plant  the  rice  out  close  or  far  apart.  So  soon  as  the 
planting-out  is  over,  the  proprietor  goes  round  his  land 
to  see  with  a  practised  eye  whether  any  irregularities 
exist :  whatever  he  notices  amiss  he  rectifies  at  once. 
When  the  harvest  time  comes  round,  the  crops  are  cut 
with  a  sickle,  the  rice  is  bound  in  sheaves  and  left  to  dry 
in  the  sun  for  about  five  days,  or  it  is  suspended  ears 
down  from  a  bamboo  frame.  It  is  then  takeu  into  the 
barns  and  passed  through  a  toothed  instrument,  which 
roughly  separates  the  ears  from  the  stalks.  It  is  then 
run  through  a  sieve  and  again  dried  in  the  sun.  After- 
wards it  is  winnowed,  by  which  process  the  good  and 
inferior  grains  are  separated,  the  one  falling  to  the  right 
the  other  to  the  left  of  the  machine.  Another  aperture 
provides  for  the  egress  of  dust,  refuse,  stalk,  &c.  The 
grain  is  then  tossed  over  matting  and  left  exposed  for  a 
short  time.  It  is  thcTi  jjlaced  in  a  pestle,  and  the  husk 
separated  from  thegrain,  after  which  it  is  agaiu  winnowed 
and  p.'.ssed  through  a  funnel  placed  on  an  inclined  plane, 
the  best  and  heaviest  grain  finding  its  way  down  the 
incline,  the  light  kind  being  caught  in  a  wire-work  net. 
The  rice  is  now  measured  out  and  made  up  into  bags, 
the  size  of  which  bag  is  held  to  be  a  test  of  the  physique 
of  the  men  of  any  particular  district  where  rice  is  grown. 
The  bigger  the  bag  the  stronger  and  better  built  the  man. 
The  province  of  Owari  is  noted  for  the  size  of  its  rice 
bags,  and  the  smallest  are  those  of  Hizen  and  Dewa. 


Owing  to  the  want  of  common  roads,  which  causes  trans- 
port to  be  very  expensive,  the  price  is  sometimes  twice  as 
high  on  one  coast  of  Japan  as  it  is  on  another. 

According  to  a  native  authority  we  are  informed  that 
tobacco  was  introduced  in  the  year  1605,  and  was  first, 
planted  at  Nagasaki.  It  is  now  very  generally  grown 
throughout  the  country.  In  those  provinces  where  a 
high  degree  of  temperature  prevails  the  plant  lives 
throughout  the  winter;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  customary 
to  sow  fresh  seed  in  the  early  spring  of  each  successive 
year.  The  plants  appear  in  due  time,  and  by  the  third 
month  of  the  year  have  attained  a  height  of  five  or  six 
inches  ;  in  the  sixth  month  they  will  have  grown  to  some 
six  feet,  with  a  full  round  stem.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
pointed,  about  one  foot  in  length,  and  completely  en- 
velope the  stalk.  Both  stem  and  leaf  are  covered  with  a 
fine  hairy  substance.  In  autumn  a  great  number  of 
flowers  spring  from  the  tup  of  the  stem ;  these  are 
about  au  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  pale  purple  tint. 
To  these  succeed  small  round  seeds,  inside  of  which 
are  small  chambers  containing  a  great  number  of 
light  red  seeds.  The  leaves  differ  in  form  in  different 
provinces,  some  being  round  and  wide,  others  nar- 
row and  pointed,  and  others  thick  and  long.  The 
mode  of  cultivation  also  varies  in  different  provinces. 
The  bitter  taste  of  the  leaf  is,  in  a  measure,  an 
effectual  safeguard  against  the  ravages  of  insects,  but 
the  leaves  are,  nevertheless,  carefully  tended  to  prevent 
damage  from  such  cause.  If  the  reproduction  from 
seed  is  not  desired,  the  flowers  should  be  cut  off  and  the 
stem  pruned  down,  otherwise  the  leaves  will  lose  in 
flavour  and  smell.  Gathering  the  leaves  in  the  height  of 
summer,  when  the  fl jwers  are  of  a  light  tint,  two  or  three 
of  the  leaves  nearest  the  root  are  gathered.  These  are 
called  "first  leaves,"  but  produce  tobacco  of  second 
quality.  After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  the  leaves  are 
gathered  by  twos,  and  from  these  the  best  tobacco  is 
produced.  Any  remaining  leaves  are  afterwards  broken 
off,  along  with  the  stem,  and  dried.  These  form  the  lowest 
quality  of  tobacco.  After  gathering,  the  leaves  are 
arranged  in  regular  layers  aud  covered  with  straw  matting, 
which  is  renewed  in  a  couple  of  days.  They  are  then 
fastened  by  the  stem,  in  twos  and  threes,  to  a  rope  slung 
in  a  smoke-room,  and  after  being  so  left  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  days  they  are  dried  for  two  or  three  days  in  the 
sun,  after  which  they  are  exposed  for  a  couple  of  nights, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  moistened  with  dew ;  they  are 
then  smoothed  out  and  arranged  in  layers,  the  stems 
being  fastened  together,  pressed  down  with  boards,  and 
packed  away  in  a  dark  room. 

When  chopping  the  leaves,  any  sand  is  removed  with 
a  brush.  The  stems  having  been  cut  off,  the  leaves  are 
rolled  round,  firmly  pressed  down  with  a  thin  board,  and 
cut  exactly  in  the  centre.  The  two  halves  are  then  placed 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
cut  edges  exactly  correspond,  and,  being  in  this  position, 
firmly  compressed  between  two  boards,  they  are  readily  cut 
into  fine  strips,  the  degree  of  fineness  depending  on  the 
skill  of  the  cutter.  A  machine  made  of  hard  wood,  but 
with  the  vital  parts  of  iron,  is  used  by  some  persons  for 
this  purpose.  This  machine  was  devised  about  sixty 
years  ago  by  a  skilful  Yedo  mechanic,  the  idea  being 
taken  from  those  used  by  Osaca  and  Kiyots  for  cutting 
gold  thread  used  for  weaving  iuto  silk  embroidery.  Since 
then  numerous  improvements  have  been  been  made  in  it, 
and  it  is  now  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  economiza- 
tion  of  labour. 
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Japan  is  likewise  known  to  proilnce  hemp  of  the  finest 
quality,  but  it  has  as  jet  fouud  no  market  out  of  the 
country.  It  can  only  be  laid  down  in  England  at  so  high 
a  price  as  to  effectually  shut  it  out  from  competition  with 
Manilla  hemp,  the  latter  well  answering  all  the  purposes 
to  which  coarser  hemp  is  applied,  namely,  cordage  and 
sail-cloth.  Hempen  cloths  are  freely  used  by  the 
Japanese,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  before  long 
machinery  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  industry. 
"'A'ith  regard  to  the  position  of  the  labourer  and  the  arti- 


zan,  both  may  be  considered  well-to-do.  Little  or  no 
distress  exists  among  the  agricultural  class.  Their  wants 
are  few,  and  they  are  content  to  live  on  without  seeking 
materially  to  improve  their  circumstances.  Great  changes 
have  taken  place  of  late  years  iu  the  coudition  of  the 
artizan  class,  and  if  certain  commodities  have  become 
dear,  the  Japanese  must  set  oil'  as  against  these,  the 
greater  cheapness  of  transit  and  locomotion  as  compared 
with  former  years. 


THE      COMING      SESSION. 
By   Mr.  Sewell   Read. 


it  the  market  tea  at  Harleston,  Mr.  C.  S.  Sewell 
Read,  M.P.,  said :  I  suppose  you  will  expect  me  to 
give  you  a  few  mmisterial  secrets.  Unfortunately  for 
me  I  do  not  know  any,  and  therefore  I  cannot  commit  any 
breach  of  confidence  by  telling  any.  It  may  be  that  I  am 
rather  a  rash  and  hasty  and  untried  member,  and,  therefore,  I 
do  not  know  so  much  as  some  of  my  hou.  colleagues  ;  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  am  rather  too  proud  to  ask.  I  know  nothing 
more  than  what  I  read  iu  the  public  prints  and  from  what  I 
gathered  from  the  promises  and  speeches  and  proposals  made 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in 
the  Budget  we  shall  have  the  same  amount  of  surplus  to  give 
away  that  we  had  last  year,  or  that  it  will  again  be  the  great 
event  of  the  session.  No  doubt  you  farmers  were  very  much 
disappointed,  as  I  was,  with  tiie  last  year's  Budget,  but  there 
will,  I  believe,  be  a  small  surplus.  I  will  say  one  thing — that 
we  shall  not  have  the  chance  of  abolishing  the  Income- 
tax,  and  I  for  one  should  be  very  sorry  if  it  were  abolished. 
I  believe  it  is  a  good  tax,  as  far  as  taxes  are  good— none  of 
them  are  nice — but  I  would  say  that  I  should  be  very  pleased 
indeed  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  see  his  way 
towards  extending  the  exemptions  upon  very  small  incomes — 
those  exemptions  or  drawbacks  whicli  now  exist — and  I  should 
be  still  further  pleased  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  say  that  those 
payers  under  Schedule  D,  those  traders  who  make  an  open 
and  honest  return  of  all  their  profits  and  declare  "  This  is 
truly  the  average  income  I  derive,"  shall  be  allowed  to  com- 
pound for  a  certain  numbjr  of  years,  and  not  be  obliged,  I 
won't  say  through  the  spite,  but  at  the  dictation  of  some  pet- 
tifogging surveyor,  to  produce  their  books  year  after  year  for 
inspection  by  the  commissioners.  I  read  in  the  paper  only 
this  morning  that  last  night  Mr.  Cecil  Raikes,  in  a  speech 
to  his  constituents  at  Chester,  said  that  we  were  going  to 
have  a  great  reform  of  Local-Taxation  next  session. 
That  is  the  first  whisper  I  have  heard  about  it,  and  had 
it  been  contemplated  I  almost  fancy  we  should  have  known 
something  about  it  at  the  Local  Government  Board.  I  can 
only  say  that  beyond  the  consolidation  of  the  Sanitary  Acts 
and  the  amendments  of  the  Adulteration  Act,  and  one  or  two 
smaller  measures,  I  don't  think  our  department — the  Local 
Government  Board — will  have  a  very  conspicuous  part  to  play 
in  the  Parliament.  And  I  would  remark  with  regard  to  the 
consolidation — perhaps  I  might  say  the  codification — of 
certain  numerous  Acts  of  Parliament,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
essential.  If  I  had  my  way  in  Parliament  I  would  never 
amend  any  Act  at  all,  but  repeal  and  re-enact  it.  I  cannot 
see  why  that  should  not  be  done,  but  I  suppose  it  would  not 
please  the  lawyers  ;  because  you  have  now  to  refer  to  a  dozen 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  know  really  what  is  the  law  upon  any 
particular  question.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  a  question 
which  I  am  quite  sure  interests  you  as  farmers.  I  gathered 
from  what  the  Premier  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
year,  aud  also  from  what  my  friend  Sir  Massey  Lopes  said  the 
other  day  down  in  Devonshire  to  his  constituents,  that  we  shall 
have  a  Tenant-Right  Bill  introduced  by  the  Government,  but 
I  have  no  authority  for  saying  so.  My  friend  Sir  Massey 
Lopes  stated  that  he  highly  approved  of  the  main  clauses  of 
the  bill  which  Mr.  Howard  aud  myself  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1873  ;  that  he  was  particularly  iu  favour  of 
a  twelve  months'  notice  to  quit,  but  that  he  trusted  there 
would  be  perfect  freedom  of  contract.  Now,  what  is  freedom 
of  contract  ?    Is  there  anvthing  less  in  this  extended  notice  to 


quit  than  in  the  scheme  that  Mr.  Howard  and  I  propounded, 
which  was  that  when  a  tenant  leaves  his  farm  he  should,  by 
lease,  or  by  agreement,  or  by  law,  be  entitled  to  recover  from 
the  landlord  the  unexhausted  value  of  his  real  improvements. 
What  is  the  difference  between  that,  as  far  as  regards  freedom 
of  contract,  and  on  the  other  hand  enacting  that  there  shall  be 
twelve  months'  notice  to  quit  ?  Why,  just  permit  me  to 
explain  what  I  mean.  If  you  allow  freedom  of  contract  with 
regard  to  unexhausted  improvements,  a  landlord  might  say  to 
his  tenant,  "  Tiue, the  law  gives  you  the  right  to  the  value  of 
your  unexliausted  improvements,  but  mind  this:  the  custom 
of  my  estate  is  that  all  your  exhausted  improvements  are 
covered  by  the  smallest  coin  of  the  realm  ;"  and  if  you  are 
going  to  have  freedom  of  contract  with  regard  to  a  twelve 
montlis'  notice  to  quit,  why  snrely  you  might  as  well  allow  the 
landlord  to  say,  "  Oh,  I  am  bound  by  the  law  to 
give  you  twelve  months'  notice  to  quit,  but  at  the 
same  time,  to  please  myself,  I  shall  give  you  notice 
to  quit  on  any  day  of  the  year  I  like,  and  one  week  will  be  all 
I  shall  give  you."  Why,  saying  that  twelve  months'  notice  to 
quit  shall  be  the  legal  term  really  does  away  with  freedom  of 
contract,  just  as  much  as  does  the  other.  Now,  Sir  Robert 
Buxton,  speaking  on  this  subject  at  Diss,  made  use  of  this  ex- 
cellent phrase — one  that  I  shall  not  forget  in  a  hurry — that  he 
wished  every  tenant-farmer  in  England,  when  he  invested  his 
capital  in  the  cultivatiou  of  land,  to  feel  that  that  capital  wa  sas 
safe  as  it  it  were  in  the  Bank  of  England.  I  believe  theBank  of 
England  is  not  very  much  affected  by  the  droughts,  wet  sea- 
sous,  cattle  diseases,  and  those  sort  of  euls  ;  but,  barring  those 
few  exceptions,  I  most  heartily  reiterate  what  my  lion,  col- 
league said,  and  I  hope  every  man's  cspital  will  be  as  safe  as 
if  it  were  in  the  Bank  of  England.  But,  suppose  there  was 
power  given  to  any  director  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  any 
other  bank  to  say,  "  Oh,  yes,  in  a  general  way  I  will  p^iy  you 
your  deposits,  but  when  you  leave  my  bank  to  go  to  some  other 
bank,  I  liave  the  power  to  confiscate  your  deposits,"  I  think, 
as  a  rule,  you  would  find  there  would  be  very  few  deposits 
made  in  banks.  So  with  regard  to  agriculture.  There  is  not 
so  much  money  embarked  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as 
there  ought  to  be,  iu  consequence  of  tlie  uncertainty,  fear,  and 
dread  tenants  have  that  they  will  not  be  compensated  for 
unexhausted  improvements.  I  will  just  say  one  word  with 
regard  to  what  the  public  have  to  tell  us  on  this  point.  They 
say  that  it  is  right  lor  them,  as  consumers,  that  we,  the  tenant 
farmers  of  England,  should  have  this  security,  because  we  to 
not  farm  as  well  as  we  ought,  and  we  ourselves  say  we  do  not 
farm  so  well  as  we  could  because  we  have  not  the  security.  I 
say  we  ought  to  have  it,  and  I  believe  we  shall.  But,  then, 
I  would  try  and  disabuse  the  public  of  the  exaggerated  notiois 
they  have  of  what  the  soil  of  this  country  can  produce.  We 
have  been  told  by  the  high  authority  of  Lord  Derby — a  veiy 
careful  and  very  cautious  statesman — aud  we  have  had  thtt 
statement  backed  up  by  Lord  Leicester  and  by  several  othtr 
men  of  standing,  and  we  have  also  heard  it  from  Mr.  Arch  and 
from  a  great  number  of  other  .'gentlemen  who,  perhaps,  do  net 
know  quite  so  much  about  it,  that  the  produce  of  this  country 
can  be  doubled.  But  I  say  this — in  the  agricultural  dictionary 
the  word  "  unprofitable"  means  impossible.  You  may 
grow,  I  believe,  upon  this  very  table  a  crop  of  swede 
turnips,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable 
cultivation ;  and,  therefore,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  many 
reasons  w  1  \  the  soil  is  not  made  to  produce  more  is,  that 
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there  is  so  poor  a  returu  for  what  is  put  into  it.  You  must 
always  remember  that  althoufrli  agriculture  is  an  extremely 
pleasant,  or  has  been  until  within  tiie  list  few  years,  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  occupation,  it  never  can  be  a  very  profitable 
one;  and  I  am  rniite  convincsd  tliat  you  never  can,  with  our 
limited  amount  of  knowledge,  double  the  produce  of  this 
country.  Suppose  we  all  farm  really  well,  I  believe  you  might 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  increase  the  produce  of  this 
country  one-fourth.  That  is  an  enormous  increase,  and  it 
would  be  an  immense  boon,  and  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
to  this  country.  But  don't  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  within 
the  means  of  farmers  profitably  to  invest  their  capital  so  as  to 
anything  like  produce  double  what  we  grow  now.  Mr.  Caird 
said  he  thought  it  might  be  increased  a  fifth,  but  I  think  when 
we  take  the  large  quantity  of  badly-farmed  stiff,  laud  in  this 
country  it  is  quite  possible  to  increase  the  produce  one-fourth. 
There  are  several  other  sulijects  that  I  should  like  to  talk 


about,  but  I  try  to  make  these  annual,  social  gatherings  of 
ours  as  practical  and  profitable  as  I  can  ;  and,  therefore,  with- 
out detaining  you  any  longer  I  can  only  say  that  if  any  of 
you  would  like  to  ask  myself  and  my  lion,  colleague  any  ques- 
tion we  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  give  you  any  answer  we 
can,  and  if  there  is  any  point  whicli  I  have  not  explained  on 
the  subjects  which  I  have  been  talking  about,  I  wish  someone 
would  be  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  clear  up  any  doubt  or 
difficulty.  I  thank  you  very  heartily  once  more  for  the  kind 
reception  you  have  given  me,  for  the  kind  support  which  you 
tendered  me  at  the  last  general  election,  and  I  am  particularly 
gratified  to  find  that  having  accepted  the  oifi^ce  of  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  I,  as  your 
member,  still  continue  to  receive  that  kind  reception  and  that 
generous  support  which  now  nearly  ten  years  ago  the  electors 
of  East  Norfolk  in  that  day  conferred  upon  me. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR  1874. 

(from  MR.  VAIPY's  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BLUE  BOOK..) 


The  total  number  of  returns  obtained  from  occupiers  of 
laud  in  1874  was  561,185  for  Great  Britain;  the  number  for 
England  alone  was  423,4-t3,  lor  Wales  57,735,  and  for 
Scotland  81,007.  Besides  these  totals,  the  returns  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  numbered  2,297,  and  from  the  Cliannel  Islands 
3,778.  In  Ireland  returns  were  obtained  by  the  Registrar- 
General  from  about  600,000  holdings.  The  total  number  of 
returns  for  Great  Britain  has  varied  but  very  little  in  the  last 
three  years,  having  been  561,987  in  1872,  561,029  in  1873, 
and  561,185  in  187'i.  The  small  difference  in  these  numbers 
is  no  proof,  however,  that  the  holding  of  land  remains  un- 
changed from  year  to  year.  Alterations  to  meet  local  cir- 
cumstances and  requirements  are  reported  as  taking  place  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  whilst  there  is  more  sub- 
division of  land  in  some  districts,  in  others  there  is  less.  The 
holdings  of  land  from  which  returns  were  obtained  in  1874 
have  not  been  classified  according  to  their  size,  but  assuming 
that  if  so  divided  the  number  of  huldings  of  each  class  would 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  results  ascertained  in  1870  and 
1872,  and  published  with  the  agricultural  returns  for  those 
years,  the  following  would  be  tlie  number  and  per-centage 
proportions  of  the  several  classes  of  holdings  in  England  :  Of 
422,000  holdings,  228,000  or  54  per  cent,  would  not  exceed 
20  acres  ;  1 18,000  or  38  per  cent,  would  be  from  20  to  100 
acres ;  and  76,000  or  18  per  cent,  would  be  above  100  acres. 
Of  the  holdings  not  exceeding  20  acres  rather  less  than  one- 
half  or  48  per  cent,  of  that  class  of  holdings  would  be  under 
5  acres,  and  rather  more  than  one  half  or  52  per  cent,  would 
be  from  5  to  20  acres.  These  numbers  and  proportions  are 
exclusive  of  garden  allotments  detaehed  from  dwelling  iioiises, 
which,  according  to  returns  obtained  in  1873,  amounted  in 
England  to  242,000.  The  total  number  of  acres  of  cultivated 
land  returned  in  1874  as  under  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass, 
for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  47,143,000  acres, 
divided  thus :  in  Great  Britain  31,267,000  acres,  in  Ireland 
15,753,000  acres,  the  Isle  of  iMan  94,000  seres,  and  the 
Channel  Islands  39,000  acres.  Besides  the  acreage  returned 
as  under  cultivation,  about  3,187,000  acres  were  occupied  by 
woods  and  plantations  in  Great  Britain,  and  325,000  acres  in 
Ireland.  The  acreage  of  the  total  land  and  water  area  of 
each  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  each  county,  is  stated  in 
Tables  Nos.  1  and  3,  but  in  comparing  the  cultivated  with  the 
total  area  for  any  division  or  couaty,  with  reference  to  the 
area  still  available  for  cultivation,  the  natural  character  of  the 
locality  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  allowance  must  also  be 
made  for  land  occupied  by  towns  and  villages,  roads  and 
railways,  and  gardens  not  included  in  these  returns.  The 
total  acreage  returned  as  under  cultivation  in  Great  Britain 
shows  a  gradual  increase  year  by  year.  Tliis  increase  has 
amounted  in  the  six  years  from  1868  to  1874  to  970,000 
Ikcres,  or  4.3  per  cent,  in  England ;  to  175,000  acres,  or  7  per 
cent,  in  Wales  ;  to  166,000  acres,  or  3.8  per  cent,  in  Scotland  ; 
and  to  1,311,000  acres,  or  4.3  per  cent,  for  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain.  What  portion  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the 
greater  care  and  accuracy  of  occupiers  of  land  in  making  the 
returns  it  is  not  possible  to  determine,  but  although  a  large 


allowance  must  probably  be  made  on  this  account,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  several  thousands  of  acres  of  fresh 
land  are  annually  brought  under  the  plough  or  improved  for 
pastura;;e.  The  leclamation  of  waste  laud  is  mentioned  by 
the  collecting  officers  as  having  taken  place,  and  having 
caused  additions  to  the  cultivated  acreage  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  In  fact  it  is  specially  alluded  to  by  the  officers 
in  10  English,  8  Welsh,  and  in  as  many  as  14  Scotch  counties. 
The  increased  acreage  returned  was  chiefly  for  arable  land 
between  the  years  1868  and  1872,  more  especially  in  England  ; 
but  in  1873  and  1874  there  was  a  falling  off  of  arable  acreage, 
and  a  more  decided  increase  in  the  acreage  of  permanent 
pasture.  The  higher  cost  of  agricultural  labour,  together 
with  the  increased  demand,  and  remunerative  prices  obtained 
for  butchers'  meat  and  dairy  produce,  are  mentioned  by  several 
of  the  collecting  officers,  as  cau.sing  a  change  from  arable  to 
grass  farming.  Although  agricultural  labourers  may  still  be 
more  than  equal  to  the  demand  for  them  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  their  aggregate  number  in  Great  Britain  continues 
to  diminish.  By  the  Census  returns  farm  labourers  fell  off  in 
England  and  Wales  from  958,000  in  1861,  to  798,000  in 
1871,  or  by  nearly  17  per  cent.;  and  in  Scotland  from  105,000 
in  1861  to  93,000  in  1871,  or  by  nearly  13  per  cent.  In- 
door farm  servants,  of  whom  about  five-sixths  are  males,  and 
many  of  whom  probably  are  out-of-door  labourers  living  in 
farm  houses,  numbered  in  England  and  Wales  205,000  in  1861 
and  159,000  in  1871,  showing  a  decrease  at  the  rate  of  33 
Dcr  cent. ;  and  in  Scotland  the  number  of  the  same  class  was 
63,000  in  1861  and  61,000  in  1871,  showing  a  smaller  falling 
off,  at  the  rate  of  about  4  per  cent.  It  is  true  that 
against  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers 
and  in-door  farm  servants  may  probably  be  set  a  part 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers  undefined,  many  of 
whom  may  be  available  for  occasional  employment  in  agricul- 
tural work.  But  the  large  and  increasing  preponderance  of 
the  town  over  the  country  population  in  England  and  Wales, 
which  was  in  the  proportion  of  63  to  38  per  cent,  in  1871, 
against  55  and  45  per  cent,  in  1861,  points  to  the  probability 
of  a  continued  decrease  of  labourers  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  an  increase  of  those  employed  in  town  occupations.  Eng- 
land and  Wales  are  perhaps  almost  exceptional  in  the  large 
excess  of  town  over  country  population.  In  Scotland  also  the 
town  exceeds  the  country  population,  but  not  so  largely  as  in 
England  and  Wales.  In  Ireland  the  proportions  are  reversed. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  adoption  of  different  limits  of  popula- 
tion in  classifying  places  as  "  towns,"  it  is  not  practicable  to 
give  figures  for  an  exact  comparison  between  the  numbers  of 
the  town  and  rural  population  even  for  the  different  divisions 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  .According  to  the  Census  Returns  of 
1871,  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  management 
and  working  of  the  soil  (including  farmers  and  graziers,  farm 
bailiffs,  labourers,  farm  servants  in-door,  and  shepherds)  was 
1,246,000  in  England  and  Wales,  330,000  in  Scotland,  and 
931,706  in  Ireland.  In  England  alone  the  number  was 
1,153,000.  These  numbers,  compared  with  the  total  acreage 
returned  as  under  cultivation  in  1874,  show  for  England,  with 
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56  per  cent,  of  acreage  under  the  plough,  that,  upoa  an  aver- 
age, 100  acres  are  managed  and  worked  by  4.8  persons,  and 
for  Ireland,  with  only  31}  per  cent,  of  arable  acreage,  that  (J 
persons  are  eugflged  in  the  cultivation  of  every  100  acres.  But 
if  allowance  be  made  for  the  different  proportions  of  arable 
laud  in  the  two  countries,  a  much  greater  difference  in  the 
average  number  ot  persons  employed  to  cultivate  the  soil 
would  be  shown.  The  total  acreage  of  land  returued  as  under 
cultivation  in  187+  in  the  United  Kingdom  (including  the 
Islands),  and  amcunting  to  47,143,000  acres,  was,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  equally  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  arable 
land  and  permanent  pasture.  But  whilst  lor  the  whole  king- 
dom the  percentage  proportions  of  arable  land  and  permanent 
pasture  were  49.8  and  50.3,  there  was  no  such  near  approxi- 
mation in  any  one  of  the  separate  divisions  of  the  country. 
Thus  of  the  total  cultivated  acrea<;e,  arable  land  and  permanent 
pasture  were  in  the  following  per-centage  proportions  : 
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The  large  proportion  of  arable  to  permanent  pasture  for 
Scotland  is  greatly  owing  to  the  exclusion  from  the  returns 
of  "heath  or  mountain  laud,"  which  prevails  largely  in  Scot- 
land, and  which  is  used  more  or  less  in  connection  with  the 
arable  farms  as  sheep  runs,  but  is  not  included  in  the  returns 
as  ordinary  pasture  land.  The  arable  land  returned  for  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1874,  and  amounting  to  23,463,000  acres, 
was  appoitioned  to  the  principal  classes  of  crops  in  the  pro- 
portion of  48  per  cent,  for  corn  crops,  21  per  cent,  for  green 
crops  (including  potatoes),  3  per  cent,  for  bare  fallow,  and  27 
per  cent,  for  artificial  grasses,  leaving  a  small  proportion  over 
for  hops  and  flax.  In  England  rather  more  than  one-half,  or 
55  per  cent.,  of  the  arable  acreage  was  occupied  by  corn  crops, 
20  per  cent,  by  green  crops,  and  19  per  cent,  by  artificial 
grasses.  In  Wales  the  proportion  of  the  srable  land  devoted 
to  corn  crops  was  large,  being  about  one-half,  or  49  per  cent. ; 
the  proportion  for  green  crops  was  only  about  12  per  cent., 
and  artificial  grasses  had  as  much  as  35  per  cent.  lu  Scot- 
land, the  corn  crops  did  not  take  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
arable  acreage,  the  green  crops  reached  20  per  cent.,  and  the 
artificial  grasses  had  as  much  as  39  per  cent.  lu  Ireland  the 
corn  crops  were  only  upon  about  one-third,  or  36  per  cent.,  of 
the  arable  acreage,  the  green  crops  (including  potatoes)  upon 
25  per  e?nt.,  and  the  artificial  grasses  upon  36  per  cent. 

The  total  extent  of  land  returned  in  1874  for  the  United 
Kingdom  (including  the  Islands)  as  under  corn  crops  of  all 
kinds,  including  peas  and  beans,  was  11,364,000  acres,  of 
which  3,830,000  acres,  or  nearly  34  per  cent.,  were  under 
wheat,  3,507,000  acres,  or  23  per  cent.,  were  under  barley, 
4,088,000  acres,  or  36  per  cent.,  were  under  oats,  and  938,000 
ajres,  or  8  per  cent.,  were  under  rye,  peas,  and  beans.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  wheat  acreage  belonged  to  England — 
as  much  as  88  per  cent,,  or  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
wheat  crop  ol  the  kingdom.  Of  the  acreage  under  barley  a 
large  portion  was  also  in  England,  to  the  extent  of  75  per 
cent.,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  crop.  The  acreage  under 
oats  WHS  more  equally  divided  between  the  cliief  portions  of 
the  Kingdom  :  33  per  cent,  was  in  England,  34  per  cent,  in 
Scotland,  and  36  per  cent,  in  Ireland. 

Green  crops,  including  potatoes,  were  grown  upun  4,957,000 
acres  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1874.  Of  this  acreage,  50 
per  cent.,  or  one-half,  was  used  for  turnips  and  swedes,  and  28 
per  cent,  for  potatoes.  As  much  as  63  per  cent,  of  the  total 
acreage  under  turnips  and  swedes  was  returned  for  England, 
against  20  per  cent,  for  Scotland,  and  13  per  cent,  for  Ireland. 
Of  the  total  acreage  returned  for  potatoes,  England  had  only 
23  per  cent.,  Scotland  11  per  cent.,  and  Irelar.,d  as  much  as 
63  per  cent.  Looking  at  the  returns  for  the  separate  divisions 
of  the  kinfidom,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Eugland  a  considerable 
purt  of  the  land  under  green  crops  is  appropriated  to  other 
crops  than  potatoes  and  turnips.  These  two  descriptions  of 
crops  did  not  occupy  more  than  67  per  cent,  of  the  green  crop 
acreage  in  Eugland,  against  88  per  cent-  in  Wales,  96  per 
cent,  in  Scotland,  and  90  per  cent,  in  Ireland.  Tl'e  land 
returned  in  187 i  for  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses   under 


rotation,  amounted  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  6,284,000, 
or  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  land  under  tillage.  There  was 
more  land  by  1,328,000  acres  under  the  artificial  grasses 
than  under  root  and  other  green  crops.  In  England  there 
was  no  great  diS'ereuce  in  the  acreage  under  green  crops 
and  under  artificial  grasses.  In  Wales  artifical  grasses 
had  nearly  three  times  as  much  acreage  as  the  green 
crops ;  in  Scotland  about  twice  as  much,  and  in  Ireland  about 
one-half  as  much  again.  Differences  in  the  rotation  of  crops 
and  systems  of  cattle-feeding  as  adopted  in  the  separate  divi- 
sions of  the  kingdom  will  partly  account  for  these  variations. 
The  amount  of  arable  and  grass  laud  returned  as  used  also 
for  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  is  for  the  most  part  included  in 
the  returns  for  crops  and  grass,  and  should  not  therefore  be 
added  to  the  general  acreage.  In  1874  the  laud  returned  as 
used  also  for  orchards  was  145,622  acres  in  England,  2,994 
in  Wales,  and  1,910  in  Scotland.  The  separate  returns  for 
laud  used  by  market  gardeners  for  the  growth  of  vegetables 
and  other  garden  produce,  show  in  1874  an  acreage  of  34,689 
for  England,  477  for  Wales,  and  2,741  for  Scotland.  An 
increased  demand  for  fruit  and  vegetables  is  stated  by  some  of 
the  collecting  officers  to  have  led  to  the  extension  of  orchards 
and  market  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  For 
laud  used  by  nurserymen  for  the  growth  of  trees,  shrubs, 
&c.,  the  returns  for  1874  show  an  acreage  of  9,245  for  Eug- 
land, 630  for  Wales,  and  1,868  for  Scotland.  As  the  extent 
of  woods  and  plantations  does  not  vary  greatly  from  year  to 
year,  annual  returns  are  not  obtained  for  land  .so  occupied, 
and  the  acreage  is  given  for  1874  at  2.187,000  acres  for  Great 
Britain,  as  ascertained  in  1872,  and  325,000  acres  were  re- 
turned for  Ireland.  The  returns  of  the  different  descriptions 
of  live  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1874,  show  the  fol- 
lowing results :  For  horses,  so  far  as  returned,  a  total  of 
1,817,000.  If  to  this  number  be  added  865,000,  the  estimated 
number  subject  to  the  licence  duty  in  1873, and  50,000  for  horses 
not  otherwise  enumerated  (including  those  belonging  to  the 
army  at  home),  the  total  number  of  horses  in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  probably  amount  to  2,762,000,  of  which  about  2,327,000 
would  be  in  Great  Britain,  526,000  in  Ireland,  and  9,000  in  the 
Islands.  The  total  number  of  cattle  was  10,281,000,  of  which 
Great  Britain  had  6,125,000,  Ireland  4,118,000,  and  the 
Islands  38,000.  The  total  number  of  sheep  amounted  to 
34,837,000,  of  which  30,314,000  were  in  Great  Britain, 
4,437,000  were  in  Ireland,  and  86,000  in  the  Islands.  The 
total  number  of  pigs  returned  was  3,537,000 ;  Great  Britain 
having  2,423,000,  Ireland  1,096,000,  and  the  Islands  18,000. 
The  relative  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  maintained  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  in  the  different 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
proportionate  numbers  to  every  100  acres  of  land  returned 
as  under  crops  and  grass  in  1874.  Thus  for  every  100 
acres  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  there  were  in  Eng- 
land 17.9  head  of  cattle,  and  83.7  head  of  Sheep ; 
in  Wales  34.8  cattle,  and  114.4  sheep  ;  in  Scotland  25.2  cattle 
and  161.3  sheep  ;  and  in  Ireland  26.1  cattle  and  28.2  sheep. 
The  larger  proportionate  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  Wales 
and  Scotland,  as  compared  with  England,  is  owing  to  the 
extent  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  rough  pasturage  upon 
heath  and  mountain  land,  which,  as  previously  stated,  is  not 
included  in  these  returns  under  Permanent  Pasture.  The 
numbers  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  in  proportion  to  acreage 
for  each  county  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  will  be  found 
staiedin  Table  No.  3.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  live  stock 
in  the  counties,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  dairy-farming  in 
Cheshire  is  reported  to  be  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
cattle-plague,  and  that  fewer  sheep  are  consequently  kept. 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  figures  in  the  returns, 
which  show  for  Cheshire,  in  1874,  a  total  for  cattle  of 
167,000,  against  113,000  in  1807  and  93,000  in  1866,  and  for 
sheep  a  total  of  122,000,  against  266,000  in  1867  and  97,000 
in  1866. 

The  sowing  season  for  the  wheat  crop  of  1874  was  very 
favourable ;  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1873  were  dry  and 
mild.  The  extent  of  land  under  wheat  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1874  amounted  to  3,830,000  acres,  aud  although  this 
was  more  by  160,00(J  acres  than  in  1873,  it  was  below  the  total 
in  1872  by  9,000  acres.  The  3,630,000  acres  under  wheat  in 
Great  Britain  in  1874  was  140,000  acres  more  than  in  1873, 
and  about  30,000  above  the  acreage  in  1872,  but  58,000  acres 
below  the  acreage  in  1869,  the  year  of  the  largest  wheat  acre- 
age yet  returned.    In  Eugland,  in  1874,  3,391,000  acres  were 
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under  wheat,  a  higher  acreage  than  in  1873  by  138,000  acres, 
and  by  54,000  acres  than  in  187-,  but  20,000  acres  below  the 
total  for  1869.  The  wheat  crop  was  the  only  corn  crop  for 
which  there  was  a  larger  acreage  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  ISTi, 
ae  compared  with  1873,  and  this  result  appears  iu  the  returns  for 
eacli  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fine 
seed-time  and  the  high  price  of  wheat  in  the  autumn  of  1873. 
The  total  acreage  under  barley  in  1874-  was  in  Great  Britain 
3,288,000  acres,  or  -l-S.OOOless  than  in  1873  ;  and  in  Ireland 
212,000  acres,  or  19,000  less  than  in  1873.  The  acreage  of 
the  barley  crop  in  Great  Britain  in  1874  was  smaller  than  in 
any  year  since  1S69.  The  total  acreage  under  oats  in  1874 
was  in  Great  Britain  2,596,000  acres,  or  nearly  80,000  less 
than  in  1873  ;  and  in  Ireland  1,480,000  acres,  or  30,000  less 
than  in  1873.  The  acreage  for  oats  in  1874  is  the  smallest 
that  has  been  returned  for  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  below  that 
for  1869  by  186,000  acres.  In  Ireland,  during  the  same 
period,  the  dt'crease  in  the  acreage  under  oats  exceeded 
300,000  acres,  and  the  annual  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
land  cultivated  with  this  corn  crop  continues  to  be  shown  by 
the  returns.  There  was  a  decrease  of  acreage  for  beans  and 
pess  in  Great  Britain  in  1874,  as  compared  with  1873,  of 
37,000  and  7,000  acres  respectively. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  years  1874  and  1873,  a  comparison 
of  the  acreage  under  green  crops  shows  that,  unlike  the  corn 
crops,  there  was  but  little  variation  in  the  extent  of  land  so 
cultivated.  The  potato  crop  in  Great  Britain  occupied 
520,400  acres  in  1874,  against  514,600  acres  in  1873,  show- 
ing a  difference  of  only  about  5,000  acres  in  favour  of  1874. 
The  crop  in  that  year,  however,  was  44,000  acres  less  than  in 

1872,  and  107,000  below  what  it  was  in  1871.  The  potato 
disease  was  very  prevalent  in  1872.  Allowing  for  a  moderate 
acreage  under  potatoes  in  Wales,  about  two-thirds  of  the  potato 
crop  of  Great  ISritain  are  grown  in  England,  and  one-third  in 
Scotland.  A  much  larger  acreage  is  still  devoted  to  potatoes 
in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  formerly,  i'or  some  years  previous  to  1873  the  extent  of 
land  under  potatoes  in  Ireland  rather  exceeded  1,000,000  acres. 
In  1874  not  more  than  892,000  acres  were  so  planted,  which 
shows  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  extent  of  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland  within  a  few  years.  Turnips  and  swedes  show 
a  small  increase  of  11,000  acres  in  Great  Britain  in  1874  over 
1373.  In  England  the  increase  amounted  to  20,000  acres. 
But  the  total  of  3,133,000  acres  under  these  roots  in  Great 
Britain  in  1874,  although  above  the  totals  for  1873  and  1872, 
was  77,000  acres  below  that  for  1870.  The  dryness  of  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1874  were  much  against  the  turnip  crop, 
and  perhaps  caused  some  amount  of  land,  which  at  the  date 
d;(te  of  takiug  tiie  returns  was  either  sown  or  intended  to  be 
s'jwn  with  turnips,  to  be  afterwards  used  for  a  different  kind  of 
green  crop.  The  weather  in  1874  was  also  against  the  man- 
gold crop,  for  wliich  in  Great  Britain  there  was  a  smaller 
acreage  in  1874  by  3,000  acres  than  iu  1873. 
Other  descriptions  of  roots  were  also  grown 
to  a  smaller  extent  in  1874  than  in  1873. 
I'or  rape  there  was  only  a  small  increase  at  the  date  of  the 
returns,  but  more  may  liave  been  sown  subsequently.  There 
was  also  a  small  increase  for  vetches  or  tares.  Tlie  cultiva- 
tion of  the  suKar-hcet  in  England  appears  almost  to  have 
ceased  ;  only  363  acres  were  returned  in  1874  against  1,884 
acres  in  1871.  In  Great  Britain  the  growth  of  flix  is  declin- 
ing; tliere  were  only  9,394  acres  under  it  in  1874,  against 
14,0LI0  in  1873,  and  24,000  in  1870.  Low  prices  fur  flax  are 
reported  to  have  prevailed  in  1874.  The  growth  of  hops  in 
Great  Britain  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  England,  and 
there  chiefly  to  special  localities.  The  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  plant  does  not  vary  very  largely  from  year  to  year, 
althou;;h  affected  to  some  extent  by  fluctuations  of  price. 
Nearly  66,000  acres  were  returned  as  planted  with  hops  in 
England  in  1874,  the  largest  acreage  in  recent  years.  It  was 
2,500  acres  more  than  in  1873,  nearly  6,000  above  the  low 
total  for  1871,  and  1,500  in  excess  of  the  total  for  1868,  the 
liighcst  until  1874  under  the  present  returns.  Hop  planting 
rather  declines  than  otherwise  m counties  wiiere  it  is  practised 
npon  only  a  small  scale. 

The  quantity  of  land  annually  left  in  bare  fallow,  or  with- 
out any  crop  upon  it,  varies  to  some  extent  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  during  the  sowing  season,  but  rather  a 
large  acreage  is  let't  f.^llow  in  England.  In  1874  there  were 
46,000  fewer   acres  under  fallow  in  Great  Britain  than  in 

1873,  but  about  12,000  more  than  in  1872.     In  1874,  Eng- 


land had  4^  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land  under  fallow,  as 
compared  with  3  per  cent,  in  Wales,  and  only  about  one-half 
per  cent,  in  Scotland.  There  was  more  fallow  in  proportion 
to  arable  in  the  grazing  than  in  the  corn  counties  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  extent  of  5  against  4  per  cent. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  acreage  of  any  particular  crop,  the 
effect  of  a  favourable  or  an  unfavourable  season  is  more  ap- 
parent, pi  rliaps,  as  regards  hay  than  any  other  crop.  The 
long  coutiuuauce  of  dry  weather  in  1874  led  to  a  decrease,  as 
compared  with  1873,  of  the  hay  acreage  in  Great  Britain  of 
229,000  acres,  or  93,000  acres  ofclover  and  other  artificial  grasses, 
and  136,000  of  permanent  pasture.  Large  as  this  difference 
was,  it  was  small  compared  with  that  between  1874  and  1873, 
which  amounted  to  a  total  decrease  of  553,000  acres,  or 
355,000  of  clover,  &c.,  and  398,000  of  permanent  pasture. 
The  large  acreage  for  hay  in  1872  followed  upon  a  reduced 
acreage  in  1870  and  1871,  both  years  of  short  crops  and  higli 
prices.  It  was  in  England  that  the  decrease  in  the  acreage 
for  hay  occurred  in  1874.  In  Wales  there  was  but  little 
difference  as  compared  with  1873,  and  in  Scotland  there  was 
a  small  increase  in  the  acreage  for  clover  hay.  Although  hay 
is  a  less  important  crop  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  there  is  a 
less  annual  fluctuation  in  the  acreage  reserved  for  hay  in 
those  two  parts  of  the  kingdom  than  in  England,  whicli  may 
be  greatly  owing  to  a  less  liability  to  drought.  The  total 
acreage  of  the  land  used  for  artificial  grasses  in  Great  Britain 
in  1874  was  smaller  than  in  1873  by  26,000  acres.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  total  acreage  returned  as  under  per- 
manent pasture  in  Great  Britain  in  1874  of  202,000  acres 
over  1873,  and  603,000  acres  over  1873.  The  larger  part  of 
the  increase  of  permanent  pasture,  so  far  as  relates  to  Eng- 
land, may  be  traced  in  the  chiefly  grazing  or  grass  counties, 
to  the  extent  of  353,000  out  of  447,000  acres,  but  the  balance 
of  94,000  acres  for  the  chiefly  corn  counties,  conabined  with  a 
decrease  in  the  arable  acreage,  is  suflicieut  to  substantiate  the 
reports  of  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  horses  returned  by  occupiers  of  land  in 
Great  Britain  was  larger  in  1874  than  in  1873  by  35,000,  the 
increase  being  chiefly  in  the  class  of  mares  for  breeding,  and 
unbroken  horses.  The  number  of  horses  of  these  descriptions, 
and  which  furnish  the  chief  part  of  the  addition  annually 
made  to  the  general  stock  of  horses  in  this  country,  has  ad- 
vanced from  301,000  in  1870  to  367,000  in  1874,  showing  an 
increase  in  five  years  of  66,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  22 
per  cent.  A  large  part  of  this  increase  occurred  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  1874  than  in  1873,  show- 
ing that  high  prices  liavehad  the  natural  effect  of  encouraging 
the  breeding  of  a  greater  number  of  horses.  The  licences  for 
horses  in  Great  Britain,  while  in  force  from  1870  to  1873, 
increased  from  841,000  to  865,000.  The  number  of  hor.ses 
returned  as  used  solely  for  agriculture  was  larger  in  1874 
than  in  the  three  preceding  years,  although  smaller  than  in 
1870,  when  the  return  was  first  made,  and  less  correctly  pro- 
bably than  iu  subsequent  years.  The  number  of  liorses  re- 
turned in  Ireland  was  smaller  in  1874  tlian  in  1873,  and  a  few 
years  previously,  but  the  export  of  horses  to  England  has  in- 
creased in  a  larger  proportion.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  trade 
in  horses  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  countries, 
it  appears  that  more  horses  are  imported  than  exported.  In 
1873  17,800  foreign  horses  were  imported,  against  2,800  Eng- 
lish horses  exported,  and  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1874  the 
numbers  were  10,600  and  3,650  respectively.  So  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  by  official  returns,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  is  any  falling  off  in  the  stock  of  horses  in  this 
country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  increasing,  although 
possibly  not  as  quickly  as  the  demand  for  some  descriptions 
of  horses. 

The  stock  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain  was  larger  in  1874 
than  in  1873  by  161,000  ;  an  increase  much  less  than  in  1873 
over  1873.  There  were,  however,  as  many  as  788,000,  or 
about  15  per  cent.,  more  cattle  in  1874  than  in  1871.  Young 
stock,  under  two  years  of  age,  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
increased  numbers  in  1873,  and  the  older  or  the  beef-producing 
stock  was  rather  smaller  tiian  in  1873;  but  the  chief  part  of 
the  increase  in  1874  was  in  the  older  cattle,  or  those  over  two 
years  of  age.  It  was  only  in  England  that  the  number  of 
young  cattle  was  greater  in  1874  than  in  1873.  In  Wales 
the  number  was  the  same  for  the  two  years,  and  in  Scotland 
there  was  a  decrease.  The  heef-yielding  stock,  or  cattle  over 
two  years   of  age,  increased   in   Scotland  by   17,000,  wh'ilJi 
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bears  out  the  reports  of  some  of  tho  conoctint;  ollicers  that 
t!\e  fatting  of  stock  is  now  more  practised  iu  Scothiud  thaa 
formerly.  The  effects  of  the  dry  seasou  of  187^;  upon  the 
supplies  of  food  for  cattle  contributed  to  keep  down,  to  some 
extent,  the  number  of  stuck  kept  and  reared  by  firiuers.  The 
total  number  of  cattle  in  Ireland  iu  ISTi,  allbough  rather 
Jess  than  in  1S73,  was  still  above  the  numbers  for  preceding 
years.  The  exports  of  cattle  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 
in  lS~i  exhibit  a  falling  off,  especially  of  calves.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep,  like  that  of  cattle,  did  not  show  so  great  an  in- 
crease in  1874  as  in  1873,  which  circumstance  in  regard  to 
both  kinds  of  stock,  but  more  particularly  to  sheep,  must  be 
greatly  attributed  to  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
seisons.  The  greater  attention  now  given  by  farmers  to  im- 
proved systems  of  feeding  cattle  and  slieep  \yill  doubtless  tend 
to  lessen  the  reouctiou  of  live  stock  iu  seasons  unfavourable 
for  grass  or  roots  ;  and  the  adoption  of  precautions  against 
future  losses  may  be  promoted  by  referring  to  the  recorded 
diminution  of  stock  in  past  years.  Between  1868  and  1871 
dry  seasons  prevailed,  and  ike  number  of  sheep  in  Great 
Britain  fell  off  in  that  period  by  3,590,000,  or  nearly  13  per 
cent.;  and  that  decrease  has  not  yet  been  recovered,  as  be- 
tween 1871  and  187i  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  was 


not  more  than  3,195,000.  The  total  stock  of  sheep  in  Great 
Britain  was  larger  in  187-i  than  in  1873  by  886,000,  but  it 
was  larger  in  1873  than  in  1873  by  1,506,000.  The  dry 
weather  of  1871^  told  less  upon  sheep  than  upon  lambs,  caus- 
ing as  it  did  more  lambs  to  be  killed  early  in  the  sea  on.  The 
increase  of  sheep  was  671,000  in  187*i  against  817,000  in 
1873,  but  lambs  only  increased  by  215,000  in  lS7i  against 
68'J,000  :n  1S73.  Tlie  number  of  sheep  iu  Ireland  shows  a 
small  decrease  iu  1871.'  of  -iO.OOO,  but  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  year  66,000  more  sheep  were  exported  to  Great  Britain 
than  in  the  same  period  of  1873.  The  supplies  of  foreign 
cattle  and  sheep  do  not  incre-ise,  being  not  greater  now  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  In  round  numbers  the  imports  may 
be  stated  at  about  200,000  head  of  cattle  of  all  ages,  and 
800,000  sheep.  There  were  not  so  many  pigs  kept  in  Great 
Britain  in  187-1?  by  78,000  as  in  1873,  and  by  319,000  as  in 
1873.  Dearness  of  feeding  stuffs  prevailed  both  in  1874 
and  1873,  and  disease  also  reduced  the  numbers  in  1873.  The 
greater  pr  ference  lor  and  use  of  butcher's  meat  amongst  the 
libouring  classes  are  causing  a  smaller  demand  for  pork.  In 
Ireland,  although  the  number  of  pigs  was  larger  by  53,000 
in  1874,  the  stock  was  probably  checked  by  the  higher  prices 
of  food. 


"TROTTER 

This  case  was  disposed  of  at  tlie  Lewes  County  Court, 
before  Mr.  F.  H.  Lascelles :  F.  Edgington,  A.  Tuompso^v, 
and  J.  Farmer,  v.  W.  Lambe  Taylor.  This  was  ai>  action 
brought  to  recover  the  sum  of  £38  6s.  3J.  for  goods  sold. 

A.  Jury  was  empanelled  to  try  the  case,  which  had  been 
remitted  from  tlie  Queen's  Bench.  The  plaintiffs  (who  trade 
as  Edgington  and  Co.,  53,  Old  Kent-road,  rick-cloth  manufac- 
turers and  manure  merchants)  were  represented  by  Mr.  Rick- 
man,  barrister,  of  London  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Williams  appeared 
for  the  defendant,  who  is  a  large  farmer  at  Summerhill, 
May  field. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  it  appeared  that,  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1873,  the  plaintiffs'  agent,  Mr.  Warren,  at- 
tended Mayfield  Fair  in  his  business  capacity.  The  case  for 
the  plaintiff  was  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  lie  solicited  an 
order  from  the  defendant.  After  a  conversation  Mr.  Taylor 
gave  Mr.  Warren  an  order  for  a  truckload  of  "  trotter"  ma- 
nure, which  was  said  to  consist  of  the  skin  of  sheep's  trotters 
scutch  hair,  wool,  and  stuff  from  the  feUmonger's  yard,  tripe- 
dresEings,  &;c.  The  price  agreed  upon  was  75s.  a  ton,  and  the 
quantity  to  be  sent  was  to  be  seven  or  eight  tons.  Defendant 
was  to  pay  for  it  at  Mii-iiaelinas,  1874,  whicli  would  be  about 
ten  months'  credit.  Mr.  Warren  said  the  manure  could  not 
be  sent  for  perhaps  about  a  montk.  It  was  sent  on  the  33rd 
December,  but  nothing  was  heard  from  the  defendant  till  the 
6th  February,  1874,  a  period  of  six  weeks  after,  when  a  letter 
was  received  from  him  stating  that  Mr.  Warren  had  told  him 
the  manure  consisted  of  sheep's  and  rabbits'  fee*^,  whereas  the 
truck  sent  down  contained  at  least  one-half  of  the  entrails  of 
dead  animals.  Had  he  known  the  plaintiffs  were  going  to 
send  him  such  things,  he  would  never  have  taken  it,  as  he 
considered  there  was  great  danger  of  having  disease  among 
his  cattle  through  it.  It  was  not  what  he  bought  of  their 
agent,  and  he  should  certainly  not  think  of  paying  for  it  as 
"  trotter"  manure  ;  adding  that  if  he  had  seen  it  in  the  truck 
before  bting  unloided,  he  should  never  have  touched  it.  He 
had  delayed  writing  because  he  thought  it  was  probable  some 
disease  might  have  arisen  amongst  the  sheep  that  Wi>re  in  the 
field  when  it  was  unloaded.  In  reply,  the  plaintiff  wrote  on 
the  9tli  February  to  the  effect  that  the  "  trotter"  manure,  as 
sent  out  by  them,  consisted  of  "  scutch  hair,"  wool,  meat  re- 
fuse, and  other  animal  substances,  the  whole  having  raally  good 
fertilising  properties,  and  invariably  gave  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  excellent  matter  for  the  money,  and  they  hoped 
lie  would  not  retain  the  idea  of  disease  which  he  had  spoken 
about.  Nothing  more  was  heard  in  the  matter  till  the  16th 
November  of  the  same  year,  when  the  pUintiffs  wrote  to  him 
saying  that  if  the  amount  claimed  was  not  paid  by  the  IStli 
they  should  issue  a  writ  against  him.  In  reply  to  this,  de- 
fendant wrote  saying  if  they  did  he  hoped  they  would  serve 
it  on  his  solicitor  in  London,  Mr.  Pilcher.  The  next  day  after 
receiving  tliis  letter  they  wrote  to  defendant  saying  they  had 
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no  wish  to  enter  into  litigation,  but  must  do  so  if  he  refused 
to  pay.  About  this  time  Mr.  AVarreu  was  down  at  Mayfield 
again,  and  applied  to  Mr.  Taylor  personally  for  payment,  but 
he  said  he  should  not  pay,  as  he  had  not  been  supplied  with 
"trotter"  manure.  Hence  the  present  action. — Mr.  Rickman 
then  called  Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Farrer  (one  of  the  firm),  and 
other  witnesses,  all  of  whom  supported  the  action. — Mr. 
Williams  cross-examined  each  of  them,  his  chief  point  being 
to  find  out  what  constituted  "  trotter"  manure. 

The  plaintiff's  foreman,  Henry  Overhill,  said  he  had  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  mixing  and  making  it,  and  it  was 
composed  of  "  scutch  hair,  sheeps'  heads,  trotter  and  seal  cut- 
tings, fishmongers'  waste,  and  pieces  from  the  glue  and  size 
manufactories,  as  also  the  refuse  from  tripe  dressings."  In 
answer  to  a  question,  he  said  that  he  had  sometimes  allowed 
the  dead  carcase  of  a  sheep  to  go  into  the  manure,  but  on  no 
occasion  had  he  seen  dead  pigs  or  cats  mixed  up,  and  he  should 
not  have  allotted  them  to  go  if  he  had  seen  them.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams asked  Mr.  Farrer  whether  if  he  saw  a  truck  of  manure 
composed  chielly  of  the  whole  carcases  of  dead  animals — pigs, 
sheep,  cats,  &c. — he  should  call  it  "  trotter"  manure  ?  Mr. 
Farrer :  Decidedly  not.  llis  Honour  asked  whether  the  car- 
case of  an  animal  SO  pounds  in  weight  would  be  equally 
valuable  to  the  firm  for  their  purposes  as  the  same  weight  of 
stuff  of  which  that  manure  was  said  by  them  to  be  composed. 
Mr.  Farrer  replied  in  the  affirmative,  further  remarking  that 
the  carcase  would  be  more  valuable,  as  it  was  richer  in  phos- 
phate. The  witness  Overhill,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence, 
said  he  had  been  foreman  to  plaintiff  for  six  years,  and  had 
only  been  away  two  days  during  that  time.  He  saw  all  the 
manure  that  was  made,  and  conseijueutly  saw  that  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  present  action.  His  Honour  addressed  the 
same  question  to  witness  as  he  did  to  Mr.  Farrer.  Overhill 
replied  at  first  that  the  two  would  be  of  about  equal  value,  and 
then  that  he  could  not  say.  His  Honour  :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
a  carcase  would  not  cost  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  the  other 
commodities?  Witness:  Perhaps  not.  His  Honour:  I  am 
very  sorry  you  did  not  answer  me  at  first,  as  when  I  saw  you 
trying  to  mislead  I  was  bound  to  draw  t.ttention  to  it.  Thomas 
Roland,  a  carter  in  the  employ  of  the  plaintiff,  recollected  the 
date  when  he  took  the  manure  from  the  works  to  the  railway 
station  for  Buxted.  He  was  certain  it  did  not  contain  any 
carcases  of  animals.  He  added  that  he  recallected  tlie  date 
by  its  being  two  days  before  Christmas  when  he  took  the  ma- 
nure to  the  station.  He  produced  his  delivery  book.  Ileury 
Quodling,  a  manure  dealer,  at  570,  Old  Kent-road,  said  75s. 
a  ton  was  cheap  for  "  trotter"  manure  (which  the  plaintiff's 
foreman  said  was  of  the  commonest  description  ever  made). 
In  answer  to  His  Honour,  witness  said  he  would  rather  have 
a  501b.  carcase  than  the  same  weight  in  other  stuff.  He  some- 
times put  whole  carcases  into  his  manure.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  questions  relating  to  pig  carcases,  Quodhng  explained  that 
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the  way  in  which  these  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
manure  dealers  was  tliat  one  of  a  number  might  be  "  stifled" 
while  being  conveyed  by  pig-dealers  to  their  slaughterhouses 
(laughter).  la  answer  to  Mr.  Williams,  he  said  he  would  put 
diseased  carcases  into  the  manure,  as  he  thought  it  was  best 
for  the  farmer,  being  more  fertilising.  This  was  the  close  of 
the  evidence  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  WilUams  addressed  the  Jury  for  Mr.  Taylor,  remarking 
that  from  his  line  of  cross-examination   they   had   probably 
gathered  what  the  defence  would  be.  Before  he  went  into  the 
facts  of  the  case,  he  would  call  their  attention  to  one  or  two 
points  which  they   would  ultimately   have  to   decide.       In 
pursuance  of  a  supposed  order,  wliich  lie  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  prove  was  no  order  at  all,  the  truck  of   manure  was 
sent  to  his  client  at  the  Busted  railway-station,  but  in   order 
to  make  out  their  case  the  plaintiffs  must  show  not   only  that 
they  had  delivered  the  manure,  but  that  Mr.   Taylor  had 
accepted  it,  and  that  he  had  done  something  to   take   it  off 
Messrs  Edgington  and  Co.'s   hands.      Defendant  wished  he 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with   the  affair,  and  he   had  a  very 
good  reason  for  keeping  the  property — viz.,  that  in  consequence 
of  its  character  he  buried  it  out  of  sight.  But  supposing  they 
found  that  defendant  accepted  the  manure,  tlie  next  question 
was  what  was  it  worth.     He  thouglit  the  evidence  he  should 
bring   forward  would   prove  that  instead   of  its  value   being 
£28,  as  charged,  it  was  only   worth   the  smallest  coin  of  the 
realm,  a  fartliing,  and  that  the  Jury  would  give  an  expression 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Taylor   ought   to    be  compensated  for 
having  the  "  stuff"  upon  his  land  at  all.     Tlie  learned  counsel 
then  went  on  to  briefly  place  before  the  Jury  the  facts  which 
he   said  he  should   bring   before  thera.     The   defendant,  he 
said,  was   the  owner  of  five   hundred   acres   of    land,  three 
hundred  of  wliich  he  let,  and  farmed  the  rest   himself.      He 
met  Mr.  Warren  at  Blayfield  Pair,  where  the  latter  solicited 
an   order  from   him   for  some  "  (rotter"   ,nanure.      Witness 
asked  him  of  what  it  was  composed,  and  he  replied  of  rabbits' 
and    sheep's   feet,  at   the  same  time  referring  liira   to  Mr. 
William  Brown,  of  Early  Farm,  Wadhurst,  who  was  present, 
and  who  had  purchased   some   of  the   manure.     Ultimately 
witness  told  Mr.  Warren  he  would  have  a   truck  full,  but   it 
was  not  to  be  sent  until  he  wrote  for   it.     It,  however,   was 
sent  as  stated,  but  instead  of  being  "  trotter"  manure,  it  was 
composed  mainly  of  the  entire  carcases  of   full-grown   pigs, 
sheep,  cats,  large  masses  of  bullock's  bowels  and  entrails — 
about  as   filthy   a  lot  of  putrefaction  as  any  one  could  well 
iniagiue.     Great  complaints  were  made  by  the  station  master 
and  also  by  the  people  who  met  it  as  it  was  being  driven  along 
the  road.     The  first  time  his  client  saw  it  it  was  at  his  place, 
one  waggon  liaviu;;  discharged  its  load,  and  another  one  being 
loaded.     His  attention  was  called  to  it  by  his  bailiff,  who,  as 
also  his   master,  was   horror-stricken   on  seeing   it.      With 
regard  to  the  question  wliy  Mr.   Taylor  did   not  return  it,  he 
might  state  that  no  one  could  expect  men  to   put  it  together. 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  defendant,  was  then  called,  and  coufirraed  the 
above  statement.     He   stated  that  he  had   never  before  heard 
of  whole  pigs  being  put  into   manure.     The  odour   arising 
from  it  was  awful,  and  could  be  noticed  at  a  distance  ©f  lialf-a- 
mile.    By  Mr.  Kickman  :  He  would  swear  that  Mr.   Warren 
told  him  the  manure  consisted  of  rabbits'   and  sheeps'  feet. 
Mr.   Brown,   who  was  present  at   Mayfield  Fair   when   the 
matter  first  arose,   stated  that  defendant  told  the  plaintiff's 
agent  not  to  send  the  manure  before  he  wrote  to  that  effect,  and 
also  that  Mr.  Warren  said  nothing  about  it  containing  any  flesh. 
John  Fenner  deposed  to  the  very  offensive  smell  it  occasioned, 
and  said  the  manurecontained  carcases  of  pigs,  sheep,  cats — 
and  goats,  livers,  and  hundreds  of  lungs.     It   made  one  man 
sick,  and  witness  was  obliged  to  hold  his  head.     Mr.   John 
Cornford,  a  fanner,  also  gave   evidence.     A  material  part  of 
the  case  was   the   fact  that  the   "  burying"  of  the   manure, 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his  address  to  the  Jurv,  turned 
out  to  be  that  it  was  dug  into  some  hop  ground ;  and  although 
plaintiff  said  the  land  was  no  better  for  it,  neither  he  nor  his 
witnesses  could  deny  that  it  will  be  improved.     Mr.  Cornford, 
in  answer  to  his  Honour,  said  that  manure  composed  as  that 
in  question  was  said  to  be  composed,  would  do  tlie  land  good. 
His  Honour  said  the  question  was  whether  the  manure  was 
of  sufficient   quality   for   the  purpose  it   was  intended.     The 
question     of    the   smell   went  for   nothing,  and  he    should 
tell  the  Jury  to  consider  that   the  goods   were   accepted.  The 
legal    gentlemen   having    botli  replied,    the  learned  Judge 
summed  up  the  whole  case,   remarking  that  the  action  was 


one  of  very  great  importance,  not  only  to  Messrs.  Edgington, 
but  also  to  all  farmers  who  were  manure  buyers,  and  he  saw  no 
objection  to  its  being  sifted,  as  it  had  been,  to  the  utmost. 
He  remarked  upon  what  he  said  was  the  unsatisfactory 
manner  in  which  both  the  plaintiff's  foreman  and  Mr.  Taylor 
at  one  period  gave  their  testimony,  and  said  the  excuse  of  the 
former  for  not  writing  to  the  plaintiffs  in  the  matter — namely, 
that  he  wanted  to  see  if  any  disease  broke  out  amongst  his 
sheep — was  most  frivolous.  The  learned  Judge  then  went 
briefly  through  the  evidence,  caUing  especial  attention  to  the 
fact  of  defendant's  keeping  silent  for  six  weeks  after  the 
delivery  of  the  goods. 

After  consulting  a  long  time  together,  the  Jury  found    a 
verdict  for  the  amount  claimed. 


THE  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION.— At  a  meeting  in 
Dublin,  delegates  from  farmers'  clubs  and  other  associa- 
tions in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  came  to  consider  the 
Land  Question  in  the  Rotunda.  Mr.  W.  D.  Henderson,  of 
Belfast,  presided.  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  : 
"  That  we  hereby,  as  the  foundation  of  these  proceedings,  de- 
clare our  continued  and  unaltered  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  conference  held  in  Dublin  on 
I6th  April,  1873,  and  at  Belfast  on  the  20th  Jan.,  1874. 
That,  believing  that  these  ancient  advantages  are  secured 
to  the  tenants  holding  under  the  Tenant-Right  custom  of 
the  province  of  Ulster,  when  the  custom  is  observed  in  its 
integrity,  we  will  cheerfully  support  any  measure  to  enforce 
it,  coupled  with  provisions  that  will  extend  practically  to  all 
tenants  in  Ireland,  the  full  and  entire  enjoyment  of  its  ad- 
vantages, such  as  security  of  tenure  at  fair  rents,  with  the 
right  of  the  tenant  of  free  sale.  That  recent  aggressions  upon 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Land  Act  by  the  forcing  upon 
tenants  of  agreements  subversive  of  its  provisions,  which 
destroy  the  Ulster  tenant-right,  together  with  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  by  many  landlords  to  compel  their 
tenants  to  submit  to  exorbitant  rents,  make  it  a  matter  of 
importance  and  necessity  to  the  peace  of  the  country  that 
laud  question  should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament. That  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  bill  upon  the  subject, 
giving  practical  effect  to  the  just  and  repeatedly-declared 
claims  of  the  Irish  tenant  should  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
in  its  next  session.  That  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
most  desirable  that  such  a  bill  should  include  clauses  to  secure 
suitable  homes  on  the  respective  holdings  for  the  agricultural 
labourers  employed  thereOn.  That  a  committee  be  now  ap- 
pointed, who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  confer  with  the  members  o» 
Parliament,  returned  on  Tenant-Right  principles,  to  prepare  a 
Dill  to  carry  out  these  recommendations,  and  generally  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  appear  to  them  expedient  to  promote  the 
cause  of  tenant-right  in  the  ensuing  session." 

THE  FARMERS'  CLUB.— The  following  subjects  have 
been  selected  for  discussion  during  the  year : 

Introduced  by 
Feb.  1. — The  more  Frequent  Growth  (  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  Roth- 
of  Barley I     amsted,  St.  Albans. 

March  I.-Ereedom  of  Contract    ...  {  cf4drZl%li'ok. 

April  5.-Freedom  in  Farming {^^-  ^SstS"^'^^* 

May3.-The    Use    and    Abuse    ofC     Mr  Henry  Corbet, 

Fashion  in  Breeding  Stock 'j       Sulismry  Square, 

°  (.  London. 

Nov.  1.— Root  Crops,  as  affected  by  C      „  V-^:  ^uelcker. 
Soil,  Manure,  aud  Climate. ....:  i      Salisbury  Square, 
'  '  t  London. 

Dec.  6.— The  Treasures  of  the  Air,  C        Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi, 
the  Soil,  aud  the  Subsoil    I  Tiptree  Hall,  Kelvedon. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  tlie  Central  and  Associatecl 
Cliambers  was  held  ou  tiie  Wednesday  in  the  Sinitii field  Show 
week,  Mr.  G.  F.  Munlz  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  proceeded  "  to  consider  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Local  Taxation  Committee,  which  was  presented  at  the 
November  meeting." 

Mr.  CoRRANCE  thought  it  desirable  that  that  report  sliould 
not  pass  without  comment.  Notliing  could  be  worse  for  tiie 
agricultural  interest  than  the  proceedings  of  that  Chamber 
becoming  a  sort  of  political  job,  and  it  appeared  to  liim  that 
the  eulogistic  terms  in  which  that  report  alluded  to  what  had 
been  doue  were  not  justified  by  the  facts.  The  Local  Taxation 
Committee  seemed  to  wish  that  the  management  of  kcal 
taxation  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  central  au- 
tliority,  but  he  must  confess  that  that  was  what  he  dreaded. 
If  the  Government  gave  a  penny  it  might  take  a  pound,  and 
as  an  old  member  of  Parliament  he  would  aflirm  that  when 
lliey  were  not  responsible  to  Parliament  an  increase  of  expendi- 
ture was  sure  to  take  place.  That  was  but  natural  when 
matters  were  left  in  the  hands  of  permanent  officials.  As  re- 
garded the  £i,000,000  disposed  of  by  the  Government  last  ses- 
sion, it  seemed  to  him  that  never  was  £2,000,000  more  wantonly 
wasted.  It  ought  to  have  been  applied  consistently  with  the 
principle  that  there  was  a  broad  line  of  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  rates  so  levied  applied  for  national  and  rates  applied 
for  local  purposes  (Hear,  liear)  ;  and  had  that  been  doue  the 
result  might  have  been  tiiat  they  would  have  entirely  got  rid 
of  many  charges  now  unjustly  imiiosed  on  the  land.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  that  some  years'  opposition  had  been  entirely 
lost  this  year.  Without  the  sliglitest  opposition  from  the 
t  onimittee  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Sanitary  Bill  had  been 
retained.  The  ItatingAct  was  objectionable  in  many  respects, 
and  it  imposed  burdens  upon  land,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
owners  or  occupiers,  but  for  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Long,  seconded  by  Mr.  T. 
DcCKiiAM,  the  report  was  then  adopted  without  any  further 
discussion. 

Capt.  Craigie,  alluding  to  ihe  Report  of  the  Committee  on  a 
Government  Department  of  Agriculture,  also  presented  at  the 
November  meeting,  observed  that  by  appointing  a  Committee  the 
Council  virtually  afGrmed  the  expediency  of  the  object  in  view, 
and  the  Business  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Storer, 
who  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject,  should  be  asked 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He  then 
moved — "  That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Government 
Department  of  Agriculture  be  adopted,  and  that  Mr.  George 
Storer,  M.P.,  be  requested  to  concert  with  the  Chairman  of 
tlie  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  with  a  view  of  bringing 
the  question  before  Parliament  on  an  early  day. 

Mr.  Ford  having  seconded  the  motion, 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson,  M.P.,  said  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
it  was  for  the  advantage  of  any  interest  that  a  Minister  should 
be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  what  especially  concerned  it. 
Very  often  a  good  friend  was  spoilt  by  making  him  a  Minister. 
He  had  lately  met  with  the  following  lines : 

As  bees  on  flowers  alighting  cease  to  hum, 
So  once  in  office  farmers'  friends  are  dumb." 
(laughter).  They  would  do  well  to  remember  that  there  was 
already  a  good  department  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth,  who  bad  for  bis  second  in  command  Mr.  Clare 
Sewell  Read — he  alluded,  of  course,  to  the  Local  Governmen 
Board.  All  agricultural  matters  were  very  well  looked  after  by 
that  department,  and  if  another  department  were  established 
they  might  in  consequence  lose  some  of  their  best  friends.  He 
asked  the  Council  to  consider  whether  there  were  not  enongh 
ministers  in  the  present  Parliament  who  were  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  agricultural  interest. 

Mr.  H.  Neild  said  he  was  exceedingly  jealous  of  agriculture 
being  mixed  up  with  trade  and  commerce,  to  which  interest  it 
had,  for  a  long  period,  been  treated  as  secondary.  He  nas 
very  anxious  that  it  should  be  kept  quite  independent  of  other 
interests,  so  that  it  miglit  be  enabled  to  hold  its  own. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  then  moved  that  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Council,  prepared  by  the  Business  Committee,  for  pre- 


I  sentation  to  the  Ciiamber,  be  received.  Being  on  liis 
legs,  he  would  make  one  or  two  remarks  in  reference  to 
what  his  friend  Mr.  Corrance  had  just  said  in  speaking 
of  the  Report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee.  He 
was  not  surprised  at  those  criticisms.  When  Mr.  Cor- 
rance was  ill  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  always 
regarded  as  the  independent  critic  (laughter),  and  he  liad  not 
lost  the  character.  He  was  always  finding  fault  with  every- 
body and  everything,  and  he  never  did  anything  that  lie  (Mr 
Read)  knew  of,  with  all  hij  criticisms  (laughter) ;  and  he  was 
sure  lie  would  forgive  him  for  sajing  that  though  they  very 
much  regretted  losing  him,  they  expected  now  that  he  was  out 
of  doors  that  he  would  give  some  of  them  a  good  castigation 
whenever  he  bad  a  chance  (groat  laughter).  Surely  some  of 
the  local  expenses,  the  contributions  to  which  he  had  attacked, 
were  imperial.  Tiiie  cost  of  the  police  ought  to  be  a  universal 
charge,  and  he  did  not  kiiow  why  the  mainlenaacc  of  lunatics 
should  be  saddled  exclusively  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Corranle  said  he  did  not  deny  that:  what  he  com- 
plained of  was  the  principle  of  subsidising,  instead  of  the 
Government  taking  the  matter  entirely  under  their  own  charge. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read  continued :  As  regarded  the  question 
of  central  authority,  there  could  not  be  a  greater  amount  of 
control  than  was  now  exercised  by  the  Home  Office  over  the 
police ;  nor  could  any  body  of  men  act  more  arbitrarily  and 
tyranically  than  the  Lunacy  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Corrance. — That  is  a  reason  for  removing  tliem. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  went  on  to  say  tliat  until  recently 
the  Government  had  been  ordering  everything  and  paying 
nothing,  and  now  that  it  was  going  to  pay  lialf,  or  nearly 
half,  the  amount  of  certain  expenses,  he  did  not  suppose  it 
was  possible  for  it  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  ordering  the  local 
authorities  than  it  had  done.  Let  them  hope  that  the  cost  of 
the  management  of  the  police  aud  of  the  administration  of 
justice  would  become  imperial  charges,  as  they  were  imperial 
duties.  Some  departments  of  local  expenditure  could  hardly 
be  more  economically  managed  than  they  were  ;  while  as 
regarded  the  medical  officers  of  Unions,  he  felt  bound  to  say 
that  he  cosidered  them  on  the  whole  a  very  ill-paid  body  of 
men. 

ilr.  D.  Long  considered  the  small  subsidies  already  con- 
ceded by  the  Government  acceptable  ;  and,  instead  of  throwing 
them  back  in  the  face  of  Parliament,  he  would  ask  it  to  go 
an  1  do  likewise  in  future  sessions. 

Mr.  Whitaker-Wilson  agreed  with  Mr.  Corrance  that 
they  ou^ht  not  to  feel  satisfied  with  what  the  Government 
had  done  in  the  way  of  relieving  local  burdens.  Their  case 
was  such  a  just  one,  that  if  the  Liberal  party  had  remained  in 
power  it  must  have  done  as  much  as  was  done  last  session. 

Mr.  Storer,  M.P.,  denied  that  if  the  object  were  carried  out 
there  would  be  any  danger  of  that  mixture  of  agriculture  with 
trade  and  commerce  which  Mr.  Neild  appeared  to  apprehend 
what  was  asktd  for  beiug  a  separate  and  distinct  department  for 
agriculture  ;  and  they  had,  lie  believed,  all  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  the  interests  of  agriculture  were,  to  a  great  extent,  ne- 
glected for  the  want  of  such  a  department.  He  regretted  thb 
dissent  of  Sir  George  Jenkinson  from  tl  e  general  opinion  on 
that  subject,  and  hoped  he  would  reconsider  his  opinion  and 
his  poetry  (laughter). 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson  :  It  is  not  my  poetry. 
Mr.   Storer   continued :  He   never   heard  worse  rliyme=, 
ml   he  hoped  the  hon.  bart.  would   endeavour    to  improve 
both  his  rhymes  and  his  reasons  (laughter). 

Professor  Bund  thought  the  Local  Taxation  Committee 
were  too  jubilant  over  what  had  been  obtained,  and  would 
have  liked  to  see  in  their  report  some  expressions  as  to  the 
necessity  of  making  stronger  efforts  to  obtain  justice.  The 
Committee  liad,  he  admitted,  done  a  vast  amount  of  work,  but 
the  results  were  as  yet  very  small.  Notwithstanding  all  their 
exertions  the  burden  of  the  li;cal  rates  was  steadily  increasing 
(Heir,  hear).  He  feared  thit  many  of  them  were  too  thank- 
ful for  the  very  small  mercies  which  bad  been  received  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  Hicks  observed  that,  as  regarded  lunatics,  the  Go- 
vernment had  only  contributed  to  maintenance,  while  a  large 
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part  of  the  extravagance   complained  of    consisted    in    the 
erection  and  alteration  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  observed  that  tlie  Local  Taxation  Com- 
mittee were  in  no  sense  jubilaut  at  what  tliey  had  got,  though 
it  wa&  always  pleasant  to  have  some  measure  of  justice  ac- 
corded to  one.  The  Government  had  recognised  the  justice  of 
their  claims,  and  had  given  them  what  tliey  could  this  year, 
and  would  have  given  tliem  more  if  they  had  not,  unlbrtwuately, 
given  up  a  penny  ia  the  pound  of  income-tax-  The  Council 
might  rest  assured  that  tlie  Committee  would  not  relax  their 
efforts,  but  would  work  on  steadily  in  pursuit  of  the  end  which 
they  had  at  heart  (cheers).  As  regarded  the  police,  seeing 
that  while  in  the  counties  the  number  of  men  employed  was 
9,700,  the  number  in  the  provincial  boroughs  was  7,800,  and 
in  the  metropolis  about  10,000,  it  was  obvious  that  the  largest 
amount  of  the  Government  subvention  must  go  to  the  urban 
districts.  As  to  the  feelings  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee, 
let  not  any  one  go  away  with  the  impression  that,  sitting  as 
they  did  in  bad  weather  in  a  dull  room,  where  it  was  not  easy 
to  get  a  glass  of  ale,  they  were  likely  to  view  the  progress 
made  in  a  very  jubilant  or  contented  spirit  (laughter). 

After  a  short  explanation  from  Mr.  Corrance,  followed  by  a 
few  remarks  from  Mr.  T.  Duckham, 

Sir  G.  Jenktnson,  M.P.,  said  he  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  too  much  had  been  made  of  the  relief  already 
obtained.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  had  recognised  the  fact  that 
real  property  was  unfairly  burdened,  aud  he  believed  that  had 
that  gentleman  remained  m  power  he  would  have  given  as 
much  relief  as  had  been  obtained.  A  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  decided  in  favour  of  such  relief  being  given. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.  :  Why  was  it  not  given  in  the  three 
years  after  that  the  late  Government  remained  in  power? 
(Hear,  hear). 

Sir  G.  Jexkinson,  M.P.,  said  everybody  who  was  at  all 
acquainted  with  Parliament  must  know  that  after  a  majority 
of  100  had  decided  in  favour  of  a  certain  policy,  it  must 
ultimately  be  carried  out.  The  Rating  Bill  did  nothing 
whatever  towards  charging  personal  property,  aud  they  ought 
never  to  cease  from  their  efforts  until  personal  property  was 
made  equally  liable  to  contribute  towards  local  charges  with 
real  propferly  (cheers).  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
an  addition  of  £2,000,000  had  been  made  to  local  burdens. 
The  Local  Taxation  Committee  boasted  of  having  obstructed 
and  prevented  the  passing  of  a  great  number  of  Bills,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  was  desirable  to  seek  tjieir  object  through  the 
obstruction  of  measures  which  tended  to  the  good  of  the  whole 
community. 

Capt.  Craigie  said  they  would  not  stand  in  as  good  a  posi- 
tion as  they  did  that  day  if  the  Committee  had  not  offered 
obstruction  (Hear,  hear).  Instead  of  an  addition  of  £2,000,000 
to  local  taxation  burdens  there  would  in  that  case  have  been  a 
much  larger  increase.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  admitted  that 
their  action  had  been  effective. 

Mr.  George  Turner  sa  d  agriculturists  were  men  of  action 
and  not  men  of  words,  and  he  must  say  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  had  been  passed  in  tliat  room  with  very  little  advantage 
(Hear,  liear).  They  talked  a  great  deal  but  did  little.  They 
debated  from  hour  to  hour  backwards  and  forwards,  and  at- 
last  there  were  found  to  be  seven  opinions  among  six  indi- 
viduals (laughter). 

Mr.  Lipscombe  said  as  the  representative  of  a  local 
Chamber  (the  AVest  Riding  Chamber)  he  heartily  thanked  the 
Local  Taxation  Committee  for  its  past  labours.  They  should 
all  be  grateful  for  what  had  been  got  and  hope  for  more. 
After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Price,  the  Report  was  adopted. 
The  following  subjects  were  then  selected  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Council  next  year,  in  addition  to  the  question  of 
unexhausted  improvements,  appointed  for  the  February  meeting : 
Local  Taxation ;  the  Contagious  Diseases  Animals  Act ;  the 
Working  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  in  Rural 
Districts  ;  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act ;  ar.d  the  Elementary 
Education  Amendniiut  Act  of  1873. 

This  terminated  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  meeting. 


At  two  o'clock,  there  having  been  an  interval  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  lunch,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Central  Chamber  was  held  in  the  same  room,  Mr.  G. 
F.  Muntz  again  presiding. 

The  Chairman  moved  that  the  Report  of  the  Council, 
which  lay  on  table,  be  received. 


The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Neilb,  and  carried 
without  any  discussion. 

Tlie  Auditor,  ]\[r.  WiiLLSON,  then  presented  the  auditor's 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  of  the  year 
amounted  to  £006  8s.  4J.,  and  that  the  disbursements  left  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £60  7s.  5d.  It  also  appeared  that  the 
arrears  of  subscriptions  amouated  to  £113,  and  Mr.  Willson 
remarked  that  the  arrears  that  time  last  year  amounted  to 
£115. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Adkin^,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
the  auditor's  report  was  adopted  ;  after  wliicli,  on  the  motion 
of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Clay,  seconded  by  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Willson  was  re-appointed  as  auditor. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Council  to  fill  eight  vacancies  caused  by  retirement:  Mr. 
James  Howard,  Mr.  Charles  Clay,  Mr.  T.  Duckham,  Sir  G. 
Jenkinsou,  M.P.,  Mr.  George  'Vhitaker-Wilson,  Sir  M.  Lopes. 
M.r.,  Mr.  H.  Neild,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Muutz.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Jamfs  Howard,  all  these  gentlemen  were  on  the 
Council  jrevionsly,  being  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  rttiring  member  who  was  not  re-elected  is  Mr.  Edward 
Heneage,  of  Ilainton  Hall,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire,  who  has 
attended  only  one  Council  meeting  in  the  past  year. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  consider  " 'Wliat  amend- 
ments are  desirable  in  the  existing  system  of  highway 
management  by  District  Boards." 

Mr.  Butler  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  a  better  super- 
vision of  the  roads  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  the 
Act  of  1S35  work  satisfactorily,  adding  that  those  who  paid 
tiie  rates  were  the  proper  persons  to  see  that  the  money  was 
expended  properly. 

Jlr.  Cakswell  proposed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Highway  Act  should  be  made  compulsory,  and 
that  roads  should  be  divided  into  three  classes — namely,  turn- 
pike roads,  liighways,  and  occupation  roads. 

This  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Anthony, 

Mr.  Lipscombe,  of  the  West  Riding  Chamber,  moved  the 
following  scries  of  resolutions,  copies  of  which  in  a  printed 
form  lay  on  the  table,  as  an  amendment : 

(1)  That  in  any  amendment  of  the  Highway  'District 
System,  it  will  be  necessary  to  create  a  Representative  County 
Board. 

(2)  That  the  duties  of  such  County  Board  with  reference  to 
roads  should  be — (a)  To  classify  the  roads  into  first  and 
second-class  roads  respectively,  and  to  take  charge  of  all 
matters  in  which  the  joint  action  of  the  District  I5oards  is 
requisite.  {!>)  To  receive  all  moneys  necessarily  payable  into 
a  Common  County  Fund,  and  to  appropriate  and  distribute  the 
same  to  the  several  District  Boards,  (c)  To  appoint  a  County 
luspecfor-General  of  Roads,  who  shall,  subject  to  the  cantrol 
of  the  County  Board,  view  and  inspect  all  works  undertaken 
by  District  Boards,  and  generally  to  assist  the  County  Board 
in  tiie  execution  of  their  duties. 

(3)  That  no  person  be  eligible  for  the  appointment  of 
District  Surveyor  unless  the  County  Inspector  first  certifies 
that  iieis  duly  qualified,  by  the  possession  of  proper  experience 
and  inowledge,  in  the  heart  of  making  and  repairing  roads. 

('1)  That  both  classes  of  roads  be  under  the  management 
of  tlie  District  Boards. 

"  (5)  That  the  funds  required  by  the  District  Boards  be 
raised  by  District  Rates,  supplemented  by  contributions 
allotted  by  the  County  Board,  out  of  the  Common  County 
Fund,  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  of  first-class  roads  in  each 
district. 

After  reading  these  resolutions  Mr.  Lipscombe  went  on  to  say 
that  he  would  not  waste  time  by  entering  into  the  general 
question  of  the  desirableness  of  liighway  districts,  that  question 
having  been  thoroughly  discussed  and  disposed  of  at  the  last 
meeting  of  t'-e  Council,  and  it  being  a-  waste  of  time  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  rose  to  order.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  that  was  a  meeting  of  t  he  Central  Chamber  (Hear, 
hear). 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Read  was  right.  Many  members 
of  the  Central  Chamber,  not  being  in  the  Council,  had  not  yet 
liad  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  question  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Lipscombe. 

Mr.  Lir.scoMBE  said  notwithstanding  what  had  fallen  from 
the  chair  he  should  abstain  from  wearying  the  meeting  by 
repeating  arguments  which  were  used  at  the  last  Council 
meeting,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  view  of  the  majority  of 
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file  present  meeting  was  in  accordance  with  tliat  of  the  majority 
at  tlie  last  mcetinfr  (cries  of  "  No,  no"). 

J\Ir.  Stkatton  seconded  the  iuneudment. 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson,  M.P.,  tliongUt  it  was  useless  to  discuss 
wliat  amendments  in  tlie  existing  system  were  desirable  before 
they  knew  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Government.  The 
first  requisite  was  to  make  tlie  Acts  compulsory. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  entire  dissent  from  Sir  George 
Jenkinson's  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  to  wait  for  Govern- 
ment action.  Mr.  Read  proposed  that  circulars  should  be  sent 
to  the  members  asking  for  information  as  to  their  opinions  on 
the  subject,  and  from  that  he  inferred  that  the  Government 
wanted  to  obtain  information  for  their  guidance. 

Mr.  WiiiTAKER-WiLSON  believed  that  the  majority  in 
favour  [of  highway  districts  among  the  local  chambers  arose 
from  an  impression,  partly  produced  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  questions  in  the  circular  were  framed,  that  it  would  be  ini- 
possible  to  obtain  Government  aid  without  consenting  to  the 
universal  establishment  of  highway  districts.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  majority  of  the  members  had  decided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  wisli  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  the 
country.  He  agreed  with  Sir  George  Jeukinson  that  the 
laatter  should  be  left  in  abeyance  till  thf  y  had  a  general 
measure  of  the  Government  before  them  ("  No,  no").  Would 
they  Iiave  highway  districts  established  Ibroughout  the 
country  independently  of  Government  aid  ?  (cries  of  "  Yes"). 
He  believed  they  might  as  easily  obtain  Government  aid  witli- 
out  highway  districts  as  with  them. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  thought  the  Central  Chamber  would 
stultify  itself  by  declaring  that  its  province  was  to  criticise 
measures  of  the  Government  and  not  suggest  legislation. 
Although  he  was  against  making  highway  districts  compulsory, 
if  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  against  him  he  would  cheer- 
fnlly  submit  and  endeavour  to  make  the  Highway  Acts  really 
good  working  Acts  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  been  sorry  to  hear  words  which 
implied  that  the  opinions  of  the  local  chambers  were  not  taken 
fairly.  The  contrary  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  th-;  resolu- 
tions of  tlie  Business  Committee  at  the  last  Council  meeting 
were  supported  by  a  majority  which  corresponded  with  the 
majority  of  the  chambers  in  response  to  the  circular.  Nine- 
teen charabeis  having  43  votes  declared  in  favour  of  highway 
boards,  and  six  chambers  having  31  votes  went  the  other  way. 
The  'Vi'orcestershire  and  Warwickshire  Cliambers  had  9  votes 
each  in  consequence  of  the  payments  made  by  them,  and  had 
some  other  chambers  paid  as  much  the  majority  in  favour  of 
highway  boards  would  have  been  greater. 

Mr.  il.  BiDDELL  said  he  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
Busine.'^s  Committee  ordered  Mr.  Lipscorabe's  series  of  resolu- 
tions to  be  printed. 

The  Chairman  believed  that  the  printing  was  done  on  the 
authority  of  the  proposer. 

Mr.  BiDDELL  inquired  if  the  resolutions  were  printed  at 
Mr.  Lipscombe's  expense. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  John  Algernon  Clarke)  said  he  had 
given  no  instructions  for  the  printing,  and  he  certainly  should 
not  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  BiDDELL  protested  against  any  printed  paper  being  laid 
before  the  meeting  in  future  without  the  sanction  of  the 
chairman.  Such  a  thing  as  that  tended,  he  maintained,  to 
produce  great  confusion.  He  added  that  highway  districts 
embraced,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  first  features  of  the  poor- 
law  system. 

Mr.  D.  Long  opposed  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Storer,  M.P.,  also  opposed  it,  and  alluded  to  the  great 
expenses  of  staffs  in  connection  with  the  district  system. 

Mr.  Price  made  some  remarks  on  the  working  of  the  road 
system  in  Wales  since  the  Rebecca  riots  of  30  years  ago. 

Captain  Craigie  remarked  tiuit  Mr  Lipscombe's  resolutions 
did  not  define  the  area  over  which  the  district  system  was  to 
extend.  While  concurring  in  the  general  principles  of  the 
resolutions,  he  would  suggest  that  they  should  be  referred  to 
the  local  chambers  for  tlieir  opinion. 

Mr.  W.  Gardiner  liiought  that  accurate  reports  of  the 
working  should  be  oLtaiued,  not  only  from  highway  districts, 
but  also  from  districts  which  were  still  under  the  old  system, 
before  any  final  resolutions  were  passed. 

After  some  remarks  froiu  Mr.  C.  F.  Gardiner  and  IMr. 
Duckham, 

Mr.  H.  Neild  said   he  thought  the  patience  of  the  meet- 


ing was  now  quite  exhausted,  and  he  would,  therefore  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  T).  Long  seconded  tiiis  motion. 

The  CiiAiRJiAN  appealed  to  the  meeting  whether  it  was 
desirable  to  adjourn  the  question  indefinitely — whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  dispose  of  it  then  ("  No,  no"). 

In  reply  to  several  questions  the  Chairman  observed  that 
if  Mr.  Neild's  motion  was  carried  the  question  could  not  be 
taken  up  again  till  the  next  annual  meeting,  unless  a  special 
meeting  of  the  members  should  be  convened  expressly  to  con- 
sider it. 

On  a  show  of  hands  the  motion  for  adjournment  was  nega- 
tived, the  numbers  being  20  for  and  7  against. 

Mr.  Carswell's  proposal  was  then  also  rejected  by  a  large 
majority. 

A  desultory  discussion,  marked  by  great  confusion  and  di- 
vergence of  opinion  followed,  and  it  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  what  is  subjoined. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  SroRER,  M.P.,  it  was  resolved  ; 
the  numbers  being  14>  to  8  :  "That  highway  districts  be  made 
compulsory,  and  tliat  district  rates  be  substituted  for  the  pre- 
sent parochial  paymeuts." 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  G.  Jenkinson,  M.P,,  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  it  was  determined  by  a  large  majority, 
"  That  the  opinion  of  the  provincial  Chambers  be  asked  and 
obtained  as  to  what  amendments  would  he  necessary  in  the 
Highway  Acts  of  1863  and  186'i,  supposing  those  Acts  to  be 
made  compulsory." 

Ou  the  motion  of  Mr,  Duckham  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  Chairman  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had 
peforraed  the  duties  of  presiding  during  the  present  year. 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  tliauks,  alluded  in  congratu- 
latory terras  to  the  fact  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  nobleman 
(Lord  Hampton)  who  had  always  manifested  deep  interest  in 
all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  agriculturists. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  MONTROSE.— The  _  death 
of  this  venerable  man  is  announced  at  Cannes,  in  the 
South  of  France,  iu  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  Nearly 
twenty  years  back  the  Duke  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
Shorthorn  herd  at  Buchanan  Castle ;  and  May  Morn", 
from  Mr.  Gator's  New  Year's  Morn,  won  as  a  two-year- 
old  at  the  Battersca  Royal  meeting;  as  the  stock  was 
for  a  time  very  successful  in  the  ring.  Booth  blood  was 
chiefly  iu  fashion  at  Buchanan,  where,  however,  the 
Ayrshires  found  milk  for  the  family. 

"liability  of  a  RAILWAY  COMPANY  FOR 
DAMAGES  ON  FARIMS.— An  action  came  before  Lord 
Curriehill,  which  has  an  interest  to  proprietors,  tenants,  and 
others,  throu'/h  and  by  whose  lands  and  properties  lines  of 
railways  lie,  having  regard  to  the  liability  of  railway  com- 
panies to  make  reparation  for  injury  and  damage  caused  by 
their  steam  engines.  The  pursuer  in  the  case  was  Archibald 
Stavert,  tenant  of  the  border  pastoral  farm  of  Saughtree, 
near  to  Riccarton  junction,  in  Roxburghshire;  and  he  sued 
the  North  British  Railway  Company,  as  lessees  or  proprietors 
of  the  Border  Counties  Railway,  which  traverses  his  farm,  for 
payment  of  ^80,  in  respect  of  loss,  injury,  and  damages  sus- 
tained by  him.  He  alleged  that,  on  12th  February  last,  one 
of  the  defenders'  locomotives,  while  passing  through  his  farm, 
emitted  sparks  or  burning  cinders,  which  burned  upwards  of 
150  acres  of  his  pastures.  He  also  averred  that  the  fire  was 
caused  through  the  fault  and  gross  carelessness  of  the  de- 
fenders, the  engine  being  overloaded  and  improperly  worked, 
and  its  fire-bos  and  funnel  being  not  properly  constructed  to 
prevent  the  emission  of  sparks  or  burning  cinders.  Tlie 
defenders  denied  that  the  engine  caused  the  fire,  and  pleaded 
that,  even  if  it  had,  they  were  not  liable,  as  they  were  autho- 
rised by  their  Acts  of  Parliament  to  use  steam  locomotives 
upon  their  railways,  and  their  engines  are  constructed  iipou 
the  best  and  most  approved  methods  for  avoiding  the  emission 
of  sparks  and  burning  cinders,  and  were  skilfully  managed. 
The  case  was  set  down  for  trial  by  jury  at  the  ensuiug  sitting, 
but  it  has  now  been  compromised,  and  taken  out  of  court  by 
joint  minute,  under  wliicli  the  defenders  agree  to  pay  £75  of 
damages,  with  expenses  of  process. 
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LANDLORDS,    TENANTS,    AND    LABOURERS. 


At  the  first  meeting  of  tlie.Swiaduii  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
for  (he  present  season,  there  was  a  very  larjre  attend- 
auDc  of  agriculturists,  who  assem-bled  to  hear  a  paper 
by  the  president,  Mr.  E.  T.  IMiddleditch,  "  On  the  pre- 
sent position  of  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers,  and 
how  tlieir  relative  positions  may  be  improved  to  tlieir's  mu- 
tual advantage  and  the  national  benefit." 

Mr.  Middleditch  said  :  I  have  to  thank  you  for  electing  me 
president  of  your  Chamber  for  the  ensuing  year.  All  I  need 
say  before  reading  my  paper  is  that  I  hope  the  Government 
and  the  Central  Chamber  in  London  will  do  more  for  agri- 
culture next  session  than  they  did  last.  It  seems  to  me, 
gentlemen,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  very  liard  task  for  the 
makers  of  our  laws,  most  of  whom  are  landlords,  to  grapple 
with  this  subject — viz.,  The  relations  of  landlords,  tenants,and 
labourers.  Opinions  of  competent  jvdges  have  been  freely 
uttered  and  recorded,  and  all  seems  now  ripe  for  a  good  Land 
Bill,  advocating  a  wise  and  well-considered  change  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things.  In  saying  chanrje,  I  do  not  mean 
demolition,  but  judicious  reform.  The  subject  ought  not  to 
be  made  a  party  question,  but  every  member  of  the  legislature 
should  come  unbiased  to  the  work,  for  it  is  a  national  ijuestion, 
ahke  important  to  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical.  In  approaching 
the  subject  before  us,  I  wish  to  be  rigidly  impartial  to  all 
parties,  our  object  being  the  common  benefit.  The  means 
that  I  would  suggest  for  the  improvement  of  our  land  tenure 
laws,  being  of  direct  benefit  to  all  parties  concerned  in  agricul- 
ture and  of  indirect  benefit  to  the  nation  at  large  by  enlarging 
the  area  of  employment,  attracting  more  capital,  and  addiug  to 
our  landlords'  rent  rolls,  and  to  our  labourers'  advantages, 
will,  I  venture  to  foretell,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  very  classes  at  present  most  fearful  of 
the  proposed  changes  namely,  our  landlords.  So  long  as 
abuses  exist  dangers  must  exist  too.  Only  to  mention  the  case 
of  my  own  village,  there  are  at  the  present  moment  a  dozen 
men  with  families  just  out  of  employment,  while  on  all  sides 
we  have  acres  and  acres  of  heavy  land  undrained — all  but 
useless — waiting  the  bone  and  muscle  of  these  very  men  to 
reclaim  them.  Could  but  our  landlords  be  won  over  to  take 
an  enlightened  view  of  the  question  !  There  is  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  apparent  amoug  our  labourers,  and  who  can  blame 
it  ?  May  they  not  well  ask,"whokeep  us  from  work  when  work 
in  plenty  is  to  be  had,  which  would  put  bre^id  into  our  mouths 
and  profits  into  our  tenant-farmers'  and  landlords'  pockets  ?" 
Now,  to  use  words  of  that  great  political  prophet,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  is  not  this  as  "  the  moaning  wind  which  may  swell 
into  the  raging  storm,"  for  we  all  know  there  is  a  craving  for 
the  franchise  by  our  labourers,  or,  at  any  rate,  by  their 
leaders.  Now  I  don't  believe  this  has  a  political  origin ; 
they  simply  look  upon  the  franchise  as  the  high-road  to  more 
work  and  better  pay  and  reformed  land  laws.  Every  other 
business  except  farming  seems  to  have  kept  up  with  the  times. 
You  cannot  take  a  single  manufacturing  concern  but  it  has 
adapted  itself  to  modern  progress.  Farming  alone  liolds 
back,  going  at  little  better  tlian  the  pace  of  a  generation  back. 
The  cry  of  public  opinion  is  that  the  state  of  things  must  be 
altered,  or  how  shall  we  feed  our  increasing  population? 
Landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers  must  alike  be  roused.  The 
whole  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  land  tenure  and  occupation 
must  be  re-cast.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  better  to  do  anything 
with  a  go«d  grace  than  to  be  forced  into  doiug  iti  but  the 
vice  of  tlie  body  agricultural  is  stagnation.  It  is  an  old  spy- 
ing that  if  we  don't  go  forward  we  must  go  back.  Now  I 
fear  the  great-stumbling  block  to  progress  lies  chiefly  with 
our  hnaloras.  If  our  lands  were  but  worked  to  their  full 
capacity,  where  would  be  the  need  of  our  colossal  grain  im- 
ports ?  Too  many  tenant-farmers  hold  their  farms  with  but  a 
one-sided  bargain.  Everything  favours  the  landlord.  He 
participates  in  no  risks  of  seasons,  stock,  or  fluctuating 
markets,  but  he  does  take  a  preference  over  all  creditors,  for 
his  rents  and  old  customs  make  his  position  far  too  easy  and 
secure  for  him  to  see  the  present  crisis  and  the  necessity  of 
being  up  and  doing.  Now  the  tenant  and  labourer  do  know 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  We  liave  hitherto  been  talking 
more  of  the  labourer.  Now  how  does  it  fare  with  the  tenant  ? 
In   place    of  free  scope,  lie   is  tied  down  by  most  vexatious 


covenants  as  to  cropping.  If  he  wants  to  adapt  his  farm  to 
steam,  there  is  a  demur  about  grubbing  up  less  than  useless 
hedgerows.  If  he  wants  improved  water  supply,  the  chances 
are  that  it  may  be  done  in  the  next  century,  if  at  all.  Liok 
at  those  dilapidated  cottages.  His  labourers  want  more  than 
a  mere  money  payment.  They  want  a  healthy  dwelling,  pure 
water,  warmth,  a  good  garden.  Last,  not  least,  he  has 
those  wily  professional  land-stewards  to  deal  with.  In  Punch 
last  week  Mr.  Gladstone  is  caricatured  as  felling  that  rotten 
tree  of  Papal  Infallibility.  Who  knows  but  that  the  abuses 
wliich  now  overshadow  our  land  tenure  and  agriculture  may 
next  fall  under  his  axe — not  a  mere  pamphlet,  as  wielded  in 
the  cartoon,  hut  a  downright  Act  of  rarliaraent.  However, 
he  is  not  in  oflice  yet,  so  our  landlords  may  yet'  be  put  right 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  whose  birch  they  might  find  less  stinging 
than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Lowe.  But  to  return  to 
our  paper  :  Is  it  right  in  this  country,  where  there  are  estates 
capable  of  productive  improvement — when  we  are  surrounded 
with  these  undrained  acres,  tumble-down  cottages,  useless 
hedgerows — that  men  should  wander  about  wanting  a  job  ? 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  we  have  a  surplus  population  ,  and 
these  men  are  not  wanted.  I  maintain  that  we  want  every 
hand,  so  long  as  the  land  can  take  them  and  we  do  not  get  the 
maximum  of  production  at  the  miuiraum  of  cost.  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  a  so-called  landt'd  proprietor,  if  landlords  will  let 
me  have  some  of  their  neglected  heavy  lands,  not  hampered 
with  vexatious  covenants  as  to  cropping,  by  insecurity  of 
tenure;  the  loss  and  nuisance  by  ground  game — and  the 
obstructive  policy  of  the  landlords  in  impeding  the  adaptation 
of  the  land  to  improved  and  cheaper  methods  of  culture.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  taken  up  this  land  question,  he  might  still 
have  been  in  office.  It  is  the  finest  opportunity  that  a 
politician  can  desire  to  raise  his  country  and  improve  all  classes. 
Stagnant  agriculture  means  not  only  millions  of  loss  to  the 
nation  annually,  but  it  means  disaffection,  with  strikes  and 
all  tlie  evils  accompanying  them.  The  Education  Act  was 
a  valuable  measure,  but  much  more  needed  is  a  bill  for  the 
improvement  of  the  laud,  for  by  it  all  classes  may  be  benefited, 
especially  the  toiling  thousands  who  are  sinews  of  agricultural 
capital.  Is  it  right  that  we  have  no  special  department  for 
agriculture — no  public  farm  or  college  where  it  may  be 
learnt — or  that  at  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  the  scions  of 
our  noble  liouses,  the  landlords  of  Great  Britain,  can  learn 
anything  about  agriculture?  Should  we  have  Professor 
This  and  That  getting  out  of  their  depths  at  the  first  attempt 
to  help  our  farm  labourers  ?  No  ;  college  education  of  the 
present  day  makes  men  mere  professors  and  theorists.  To 
landed  proprietors  I  would  say.  Enjoy  your  incomes,  but  if  by 
the  simple  force  of  circumstances,  to  your  now  good  rent-rolls 
a  yet  further  increment  be  forced  upon  you,  don't  eherisli 
every  old  heirloom  custom  of  the  past  by  obstructing  improve- 
ments, but  adapt  yourselves  to  modern  progress.  You  cannot 
expect  to  enjoy  your  position  by  precluding  other  classes  below 
you  from  prospering.  Look  at  the  labourers  standing  about 
idle,  ill-paid,  because  you — the  landlords — «von't  stir  your- 
selves. Don't  increase  your  incomes  by  appropriating  tenants' 
improvements,  but  by  giving  more  scope  and  less  restrictions. 
In  short,  in  place  of  restrictive  cropping,  give  free  scope.  In 
lieu  of  the  six-months'  notice,  give  a  good  long  lease  on 
heavy  land  and  mixed  soils,  and  a  two-years'  notice  to  quit  on 
light  land.  In  place  of  letting  your  land  remain  water-logged, 
have  a  good  system  of  drainage  carried  out.  In  place  of 
robbing  your  tenant  by  ground-game,  let  hares  and  rabbits  be 
the  property  of  the  tenant.  In  lieu  of  old  hedgerows,  adapt 
your  farm  to  steam,  for  in  ten  years  little  else  will  be  used  on, 
the  heavy  soils,  by  grubbing  up  useless  hedgerows  and  timber. 
Re-model  your  cottages,  and  let  your  farms  be  provided  witli 
healthy  accommodations,  good  water  and  good  gardens.  In 
place  of  your  heartless  fashion  of  letting  your  aged  labourers 
drift  into  the  workhouse,  devise  a  plan  amongst  yourselves, 
your  tenants,  and  your  labourers,  for  a  superannuation  fund,  to 
which  the  latter  may  flee  when  old  age  overtakes  them.  To 
tenant-farmers  I  would  say.  Don't  mind  a  little  extra  rent,  if 
you  get  more  scope,  fewer  hindrances,  and  better  security,  and 
if,  as  a  result,  you  can  grow  the  crop  of  three  acres  upon  two 
acres.     Don't  be  men  of  small   ideas,  looking  after  the  lesser 
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matters  of  local  taxation  or  so-called  tenant-right,  when  you 
want  a  far  greater  and  more  vital  reform  of  the  more  im- 
portant relations  between  you  and  your  landlords.  Don't  rest 
till  you  get  things  righted.  To  our  labourers  I  would  say, 
Don't  rest  till  you  get  better  houses,  better  water,  and  more 
garden  accommodation  near  your  work.  Look  more  to  piece- 
work than  day-work  for  your  week's  wages.  Work  in  harmony 
with  your  employers,  and  pull  together  with  them  and  the 
landlords.  Don't  rest  till  you  get  this  superannuation  fund  for 
your  declining  years.  To  our  present  Government,  I  would 
say.  Now  is  your  chance  to  win  over  the  farm  labourers  by  a 
wise  measure  of  radical  land  improvement.  You  liave  already 
got  the  brewers  and  victuallers  on  your  side;  indeed,  you  have 
almost  been  carried  in  on  their  shoulders.  See  that  you  do  your 
best  to  minimise  the  curses  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  and 
savage  assaults,  by  forcing  the  A.dulteratiou  Act  in  all  its 
rigour,  and,  in  place  of  filthy  decoctions,  promote  the  con- 
sumption of  pure  malt  and  hops. 

Mr.  Sadler  said  this  was  not  altogether  a  political  ques- 
tion— it  was  a  matter  of  national  importance,  affecting  not 
only  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  but  the  prosperity  and 
security  of  the  Empire  ;  for  no  country  could  be  prosperous 
where  there  was  not  a  good  mutual  relationship  between  these 
three  classes,  and  no  country  could  be  secure  where  the  poor 
were  not  industrious,  contented,  and  happy.  The  president 
had  taken  a  general  view  of  the  matter  without  going  too 
minutely  into  details,  which  no  doubt  was  the  wisest  plan, 
leaving  discussion  to  expand  it  almost  indefinitely.  He  felt 
sorry  that  they  had  not  more  landed  proprietors — large  land- 
owners— present,  and  some  members^of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  discuss  this  interesting  subject.  He  had  been  in  hopes  they 
should  have  had  some  of  them  here.  He  had  the  management 
of  some  land,  but  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  placing  the  re- 
ceipts to  his  account  at  the  bank.  The  land  he  managed 
belonged  to  his  father,  and  the  rent  belonged  to  the  family,  so 
that  he  was  not  affected  by  these  questions  of  game,  unex- 
hausted improvements,  &c. ;  but  these  questions,  although  they 
did  not  affect  his  income,  yet  interested  him  greatly.  He  was 
satisfied  that  unless  a  man  felt  secure  in  his  holding  he  was 
not  likely  to  develope  his  laud  in  a  proper  way,  or  extract  its 
utmost  produce  from  it.  If  he  was  constantly  vexed  with 
ignorant  keepers,  and  game  was  allowed  to  destroy  his  crops, 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  feel  any  stimulus  to  exertion. 
The  tenants  were  the  best  game-keepers,  and  the  taste  for 
haltue  shooting  he  hoped  would  die  out,  for  it  was  thoroughly 
un-English.  In  travelling  some  years  ago  he  had  seen  a  field 
of  turnips  scooped  out  and  spoilt  by  hares  ;  now  that  was  a 
rare  thing  to  see  in  England.  He  could  speak  a  little  of  the 
labourer,  for  he  associated  with  iiis  class,  and  he  found  in  most 
cases  that  intellect  was  not  wanting,  the  better  feelings  were 
not  wanting  ;  but  culture  and  decent  homes  were  alone  want- 
ing to  make  him  a  respectable  member  of  society, as  intelligent, 
and  a  good  type  of  humanity.  He  was  different  from  the 
mechanic  in  not  living  under  constant  supervision.  His  work 
was  spread  over  a  large  area  ;  and  what  valuab'e  cattle  and 
produce  were  entrusted  to  his  care  !  How  essential,  then, 
that  he  should  possess  a  good  moral  character  !  and  he  could 
not  possess  this  without  education  and  a  good  home  to  keep 
his  family  in  decency.  He  was  satisfied  tiiat  with  a  better- 
fed,  better-housed,  and  educated  peasantry,  the  work  of  the 
farm  would  be  belter  done,  and  with  less  expense,  because  less 
hands  would  be  wanted.  He  hoped  that  those  good  old  rela- 
tions would  remain  between  farmers  and  men.  The  organs  of 
Unionism  said  that  sentiment  was  not  to  enter  into  the  ease, 
that  the  relationship  was  to  be  a  strictly  economical  one,  but 
they  would,  he  hoped,  set  their  faces  agaiust  that  doctrine,  and 
not  feel  that  when  they  had  paid  their  men  that  tliey  had  done 
with  them,  and  they  might  go  to  tlie  devil.  He  hoped  they 
should  not  come  to  that.  He  hoped  tliey  would  foci  it  their 
duty  to  see  that  the  labourer  haa  a  share  of  the  comforts  cf 
life,  and  tliat  a  provision  was  mad  •  for  him  against  old  age  by 
oiuing  some  good  benefit  society,  of  which  there  were  gene- 
rally one  or  two  in  most  countiy  parishes,  lie  liked  to  see 
the  working  man  asserting  his  rights  and  shaping  out  a  course 
for  himself.  They  wanted  to  make  him  more  independent  and 
increase  his  self-reliance,  and  to  do  this  he  must  be  assisted, 
he  must  have  help  from  tliera.  He  was  satisfied  that  if  they 
wished  the  labourer  to  work  well  for  thera,  they  must  show 
their  sympathy  with  him,  and  au  interest  in  his  welfare.  Paid 
delegates  and  hired  agents  would  not,  could  not,  influence  him 
Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Mundella,and  others  said  tiiat  Unionism  wa' 


necessary,  and  a  legitimate  means  of  counterbalancing  the 
advantages  that  capital  had  over  labour ;  but  that  power  had 
been  abused.  The  working  man  had  shown  that  he  had  some 
idea  of  this,  because  he  was  loth  to  join  the  Union.  Probably 
he  remembered  Broadhead  and  the  outrages  at  Shemcld,  and 
the  high  price  of  coal  last  winter.  At  all  events,  he  seemed 
loth  to  join  these  societies.  But  Unionism  and  peasant  farm- 
ing would  take  too  long  to  discuss  that  day.  The  president 
had  said  that  they  had  no  public  college  at  which  agriculture 
could  be  learnt.  Now  he  thought  they  had  a  college  where 
practical  and  theoretical  agriculture  might  be  acquired  by  those 
who  appreciated  it.  He  alluded  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester. 

The  President  said  that  he  did  not  say  there  was  no  agri- 
cultural college.  What  he  meant  was  that  there  was  no 
national  college — supported  at  the  expense  of  the  nation — at 
which  agriculture  could  be  learnt. 

Mr.  Sadler  had  misunderstood  Mr.  Middleditch.  Still, 
there  was  the  College  at  Cirencester. 

The  President  :  Yes,  but  who  can  learn  agriculture  there  ? 
AVho  can  pay  £130  for  charges  per  annum?  We  want  a 
college  for  tenant-farmers.  They  would  agree  with  him  that 
what  he  had  said  in  his  paper  was  not  far  from  right.  Perhaps 
in  their  position  as  tenant-farmers  they  might  not  like  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  so  freely  as  he  had  done.  It  was  a  matter 
that  rested  almost  entirely  with  the  landlords.  Why,  the  laud- 
lord's  rent-roll  might  be  increased,  the  tenant-farmer's  income 
increased,  and  the  labourer  be  considerably  benefited.  They 
did  not  want  to  go  far  for  examples  of  what  he  had  stated. 
They  need  not  go  five  miles  from  Swindon.  Go  up  to  the 
top  of  Swindon  church  and  look  round,  and  they  would  see 
examples  round  them.  Many  landlords  had  farms  thrown  on 
their  hands.  One  gentleman  had  got  three  farms  thrown  on 
his  hands  because  he  had  eaten  his  tenants  out  with  ground 
game.  Another  farm  he  knew  of  had  not  got  a  pond  that 
would  hold  water— it  was  a  hill  farm  wiiere  water  was  valuable, 
A  tenant  in  that  position  would  gladly  pay  half-a-crown  an 
acre  towards  good  water.  But  somehow  or  other  the  landlords 
could  not  see  it — they  could  not  be  made  to  see  it.  He  did 
not  want  a  Tenant  Right  Bill,  because  that  would  open  the 
doors  to  all  kinds  of  fraud.  For  instance,  a  tenant  might 
present  a  bill  of  manure  that  he  had  consumed  which  was 
really  worthless— the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  had  shown 
that  there  were  plenty  of  unscrupulous  manure  manufacturers 
about. 

Mr.  John  Arkell  (of  Kingsdown)  had  left  the  Chamber 
because  he  was  tired  of  the  old-fashioned  way  in  which  they 
went  on— they  did  not  go  fast  enough.  But  at  last  it  seemed 
as  if  they  had  got  a  man  at  their  head  who  meant  to  move  a 
little  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  him  for  breaking  through  the 
old  slow  way.  All  the  effect  of  the  parson's  teaching,  and  the 
education,  and  the  schoolmasters  (however  well  meant)  had 
been  to  teach  the  labourers  to  despise  the  farmers.  They 
would  not  work  for  a  farmer— they  despised  him.  A  girl 
would  not  marry  her  sweetheart  because  he  worked  for  a 
farmer.  Go  into  the  factory,  she  said,  and  then  Pll  marry 
you.  Anot  her  point  was  the  hours  of  winter.  It  was  absurd 
that  the  farmer  should  pay  the  same  amount  in  winter  for  six 
or  seven  hours'  work  as  he  paid  in  summer  for  eight  or  ten 
or  more.  He  supposed  they  must  come  to  pay  by  the  hour, 
and  have  an  agreement  rn  writing  (like  the  Yankees,  who  had 
everything  in  writing)  not  only  about  the  work  to  be  done, 
but  about  the  hours  and  time. 

Mr.  T.  Arkell  (Penhill)  said  that  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
presi.ent  that  the  landlord  possessed  the  largest  end  of  the 
slick,  and  this  was  brought  about  to  some,  extent  by  the  old 
laws  whieh  would  take  some  lime  to  get  re-modelled,  such  as 
the  law  of  distress  for  rent.  If  tlie  landlord  let  his  land  to  a 
man  who  became  bankrupt,  he  had  the  first  pull  at  the  tenants 
property.  No  doubt  great  rises  of  rent  had  been  occasioned 
by  that  very  law,  fur  the  landlord  did  not  run  any  risk.  Ihis 
was  the  case  not  ouly  in  England,  but  in  Scotland  they  had 
been  trying  to  do  away  with  the  law  of  hypothec,  which  was 
on  the  same  principle:  of  the  landlord  taking  the  first  puU, 
whether  it  was  llie  tenant's  property  or  some  one  else  s,  if  only 
it  was  on  the  landlord's  premises.  The  landlord  felt  pretty 
'■afe  under  these  circumstances,  even  if  Ihe  tenant  did  not 
quite  pay  his  rent.  He  thouglit  that  there  was  where  the 
landlord  liad  the  largest  end  of  Ihe  stick  by  a  considerable 
deal.  He  could  not  quite  agree  with  the  president  in  treating 
the  Tenant  Right  Bill  so  lightly  as  he  had  done.    He  thougr..' 
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that  it  might  be  combined  with  some  improved  system  oa  the 
pait  of  the  landlords.  He  did  not  think  that  any  man  ought 
to  have  a  farm  on  a  shorter  notice  than  two  years.  The  best 
thing  was  to  farm  under  a  lease.  He  had  farmed  under  a 
lease  all  the  days  of  his  life.  He  had  done  so  at  first  when 
he  was  a  young  man  under  his  father,  and,  unlike  Mr.  Sadler, 
he  had  to  pay  his  rent,  and  believed  he  did  so  to  the  last 
penny.  He  took  a  lease  when  he  first  commenced,  and  his 
brother  did  the  same.  If  he  had  a  son  and  his  sou  took  a 
farm  under  hira  he  should  expect  him  to  pay  his  rent  in  the 
same  way  as  he  had  done  to  his  father.  But  as  it  was  he  had 
not  got  a  son.  Afterwards  he  purchased  property  under  a 
college.  Now  the  system  by  which  land  wa.?  held  under  a 
college  was  gone  into  disrepute,  but  that  arose  in  great  mea- 
sure from  the  laxity  of  the  trustees.  He  contended  that  there 
was  no  better  holding.  When  he  began  he  went  into  figures, 
and  he  proved  that.  He  was  farming  now  under  one  of  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  under  a  renewable  lease.  Tiie  colleges 
thought  it  clever  to  do  away  with  renewable  leases,  and  then 
to  let  at  a  rack  rent  like  tiie  landlords  did,  and  they  had  so 
caused  a  good  deal  of  ill-feelings,  because  a  person  who  had 
purchased  under  that  system  always  did  so  with  the  idea  that 
the  lease  would  be  renewable.  He  was  iu  such  a  position  that 
he  had  never  less  than  fourteew  years  of  his  lease  to  run,  and 
he  never  hesitated  to  do  anything  in  the  shape  of  improve- 
ments that  offered  a  reasonable  prospect  of  remuneration 
without  lear  of  landlords.  If  people  would  farm  under  That 
system  it  would  be  much  better.'  Mr.  Disraeli  had  said  that 
if  two  years'  notice  was  usual  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  the 
evil.  Whether  he  meant  in  lieu  of  Tenant  Right  he  could  not 
say,  but  there  was  no  doubt  if  people  farmed  under  two  years, 
notice  to  quit  they  would  be  able  to  do  much  more  than  with 
SIX  months'  notice.  He  had  seen  their  farmer-member  as  he 
was  called,  and,  from  what  he  could  glean,  there  was  likely  to 
be  two  or  three  measures  brought  forward  next  session  that 
will  affect  the  agricultural  interest.  He  hoped  when  they 
were  brought  forward,  this  chamber  and  the  Central  Chamber 
would  try  to  discuss  them  and  make  thera  really  beneficial. 
They  did  not  want  the  largest  end  of  the  stick  ;  they  wanted 
fair  play-— a  fair  balance,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  that  was 
ensured  it  would  benefit  the  labouring  classes,  because  there 
would  be  more  labour  employed. 

Mr.  Williams  (Bishopstone)  said  that  all  classes  seemed 
to  make  the  landlord  a  scapegoat.  Whether  it  was  the  tcuaut 
farmers,  or  the  Uuion  agents,  all  abused  the  landlords.  Mr. 
Middleditcli  was  iu  a  different  position  to  some  of  them.  Mr. 
Dore  announced  in  glowing  terms  the  amount  per  acre  realised 
at  Mr.  Middleditch's  sales.  He  sat  down  forthwith  and  put 
his  brains  to  work,  and  he  considered  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  make  such  prices.  Then  he  considered  the  things 
that  would  leave  the  farm,  such  as  straw,  and  he  said  to  him- 
self "  What  a  happy  man  Mr.  Middledifch  was  to  make  such 
prices!"  He  calculated  his  rent,  his  steam-cultivation,  and 
he  calculated  that  he  had  no  vexatious  agreement  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  what  he  chose.  But  if  they  looked  at  it  from 
a  tenant  farmer's  point  of  view  it  was  different.  The  tenant 
farmer  had  to  farm  in  a  regular  routine,  and  he  was  not 
allowed  to  sell  straw.  If  tiiey  took  that  iuto  consideration 
they  would  find  that  the  tenant  farmer  was  not  in  the  same 
position  as  Mr.  Middledilch.  Perhaps  in  a  year  or  two  Mr. 
Middleditch  would  find  it  did  not  answer,  and  then  he  would 
want  to  let  it,  and  to  tie  his  tenant  down  not  to  sell  anything 
off  the  farm  !  He  farmed  between  700  and  800  acres  himself, 
and  was  liable  to  aisix  months'  notice  to  quit.  They  were 
visited  once  a  year,  but  the  Commissioners  found  they  had  got 
such  a  fine  lot  of  tenant  farmers  that  they  never  f^ot  notice. 
But  when  he  let  his  own  farm  he  let  it  with  a  lease.  He 
would  not  even  let  Mr.  Pearce  Brown  have  it  without  a  lease, 
and  when  that  gentleman  left,  and  Mr.  Bayspool  took  it,  there 
was  a  part  of  the  lease  to  expire  yet,  but  that  was  not  enough 
— he  lengtlieneJ  it  for  him. 

The  President  did  not  think  his  worthy  friend  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  ever  .seen  his  (the  President's  farm),  but  if  he  would 
take  the  trouble  to  come  and  see  it,  he  would  go  over  it,  and 
prove  to  him  that  what  he  iiad  said  was  perfectly  true.  He 
mentioned  instances  where  landlords  had  two  years'  rent  owing 
because  they  would  not  drain,  and  their  tenants  could  not 
make  it  pay  :  and  another  case  where  a  tenant  would  gladly 
pay  twice  his  rent  if  his  landlord  would  drain. 

Mr.  James  Beaven  said  he  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  or 
no  these  discussions  had  not  better  or  as  well  drop  as  be  car- 


ried on.      They  had  had  discussions  before  on  security  of 

tenure — the  desirability  of  having  some  kind  of  security,  and 
resolutions   were   passed   by  this   chamber  years   ago  to  that 
effect,  that  security  should  be    given   for   the  tenant's  capital. 
The  great  body  of  the  tenant  farmers  had  kept  aloof  from  these 
questions — they  had  not  given  that  support  which  they  should 
have  done,  either  from  indifference,  or  from  a  want  of  knowfng 
what  their  own  interests  were.    But  the  great  body  of  tenant 
farmers,  from  some  cause  or  other,  had  kept  aloof  from  this 
movement.    To  justify  what  he  stated  he  would  recapitulate 
what  had  previously  occurred.     They  would  all  remember  that 
some  few  years  ago  they  received  a  message  form  the  Central 
Chamber  requesting  that  some  individual  should  be  appointed 
by  this  chamber  to  assist   in  getting  up  facts  with  a   view  to 
support  some  scheme  of  tenant  right.    He  happened  to  be  the 
person  appointed  in   this  neighbourhood.     A   form   was  sent 
down  to  be  filled  up  from  the   Central  Chamber,  and  some  six 
montiis  afterwards  a  meeting  was  called,  and  those  gentlemen 
who  had  been  deputed  to  fill  up  these  forms  were  requested  to 
attend  at  the  Central  Chamber.     He  had  taken  a  great   deal 
of  pains  to  fill  up   his  form,  and  he  attended   with  it  at  the 
Central  Chamber,  but  when  he  got  there  he  only  met   about 
nine  other  gentlemen.     The   secretary,  Mr.  Algernon  Clarke, 
told  him  that  150  forms  were  sent  out,  and  out  of  all  that 
number  only  twenty  had  been  returned  properly  filled  up.  This 
showed  clearly  that  the  tenant   farmers  had  kept  aloof  from 
the  movement,  and  for   anything  they  had  done  they  did  not 
deserve  tenant  right.    It  tenant  right  was  a  good  thing  it  was 
worth  their  while  to  get  it.     He  believed  it  wa<»  indispensable 
for  the  proper  and  due  cultivation  of  the  soil  of   this  country. 
Now  Lord  Blalmesbury  told  thera  that  if  any  legislative  enact- 
ment took  place  that  would   impose  upon  the  landlords  condi- 
tions that  they  thought  objectionable,  then  the  landlords  would 
take  the  land  into  their  own  hands,  and  a  friend  of  his  was 
then  occupying  9,000  acres.    Then  there  was  another  nota- 
bility who  told  them  that  all  the  land  was  to  be   split  up  into 
four  or  five  acre  farms  ;  and  if  eitlier  of  these  schemes  were 
approved  it  was  no  use  their  discussing  tenant  right,  because 
sucli  a  question  would  not  occur.      But  if  they  believed  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  landed  proprietors  to  let  their 
lands  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  and  if  they  believed  that 
peasant  farming  was  an  illusion,  tliat  it  would  take  them  back 
to  that  period  previous  to  1845— that  they  would  just  get  into 
the  position  of  the  Irish  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  potato 
disease,  then  tenant  right  was  a  thing  to  be  discussed.     Such 
a  scheme  of  peasant  farming  was  too  absurd  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.     Farming  cannot    be  carried  on  successfully  in 
this  country  without  the  application  of  capital  and  luachineiy. 
The  application  of  capital  means  this — to  use  all  the  manures 
that  were  necessary,  and  all  the  mechanical  means  that  were 
necessary  to  bring  the  soil  into  proper  condition,  and  then  by 
stimulants  to  develop  the  power  of  the  soil.     These  processes 
were  attended  with  a  considerable  amount  of  expense,  and  not 
only  that,  but  there  must  be  a  period,  and  sometimes  a  long 
period  during  which  they  had    to  wait   for  a    return.     Sup- 
posing a  man  took  a  farm  that   had  just  been  ur cultivated  ; 
how  long  would  it  take  him  to  put  that  land  into  condition  ? 
Unless  he  went  deeply  into  his  pocket  it  would  take  him  seven 
years  to   get  that   farm   into   fine  condition,   and   spend  all 
he  got  from  it  on  it  too.     Suppose  then  that  just  after  he 
has  got  it  into  condition   for  cultivation  that  he  dies,  then 
the    law  assumes   that    everything    iu  that  land  belongs  to 
the  landlord.      There  was  his  capital,  his  labour,  his   skill, 
all  iu  the    laud  ;     and   yet   his    wife    and  family    were  sent 
going  without  a  penny  iu  the  world.     Could  agriculture  be 
expected  to  prosper  under  such  a  state  of  things  ?     They  did 
not  assume  any  position  antagonistic  to  the  landlords — so  far 
from  it  that  they  believed  that  by  promoting  the  employment 
of  capital  by  tenant-farmers  by  giving  them  reasonable  security 
they  could  not  help  enhancing  the  power  and  value  of  the  land, 
which  must  redound  to  the  profit  of  the  landlord.     How  could 
this  be  done  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  landlord  as  well  as 
of  the  tenant  P     He  believed  it  could  be  done.     Talking  about 
the  labourer — to  show  them  how  much  the  labourer  was  mixed 
up  in  the  question,  and  to  show  them  how  suicidal  a  policy  it 
was   to   send  their  bone   and  sinews  abroad  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  other  countries — he  knew  an  instance  vi'here  double 
the  number  of  labourers  had  been  employed  in  the  winter  than 
in  the  summer !     He  meant  to  say  that  if  all  the  laud  were 
drained  and  all  the  improvements  made  which  ought  to  be 
done  they  should  not  have  labourers  enough.    They  said  thaf 
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demand  and  supply  regulated  the  market,  but  these  improve- 
ments would  cause  such  a  demand  for  labour  that  instead  of 
having  au  excess  of  labour  he  believed  they  should  not  have 
enough,  and  that'theyjshould  find  the  solution  of  ;  the  labour 
question.  He  took  it  that  every  landlord  who  was  a  patriot 
and  a  good  citizen  of  this  country  would  feel  it  his  duty — -that 
there  was  a  moral  obligation  to  agree  to  such  a  system  as 
would  enable  these  improvements  to  be  made.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  there  were  many  who  actually  did  so.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  prejudice  against  this  Teuant-llight.  He 
siiould  like  to  be  clearly  understood,  because  he  for  one  would 
be  the  last  to  hold  up  a  tiiiger  to  advance  the  iuterebt  of  one 
party  to  the  detriment  of  another.  But  he  did  believe  that 
this  matter  would  immensely  benefit  all  parties.  He  knew  it 
had  been  said  that  under  Teuant-Right  a  tenant  might  first 
get  up  his  farm  into  good  condition,  and  then  take  it  all  out 
again  while  charging  his  landlord  with  the  costs.  He  siiould 
protest  against  that  if  he  were  a  landlord  ;  and  more  than  that, 
he  would  not  have  it  done.  But  he  did  think  that  every 
landlord  should  put  up  the  necessary  conveniences  for  tlie 
beneficial  working  of  his  farm  ;  arad  he  tliought  that  he  should 
do  all  the  draining  that  rec^uired  to  be  done,  charging  his 
tenant  a  per-centage  upon  the  outlay.  He  believed  99  out  of 
100  tenants  would  pay  the  per-centage  gladly.  It  was  the 
conditioning  the  land  that  belonged  to  the  tenant  more  espe- 
cially. It  was  the  corn  and  cake  that  the  tenant  should  be 
compensated  for.  This  was  understood  in  other  counties.  The 
Lincolnshire  custom  was  familiar  to  them  ;  and  the  present 
Lord  Lansdowne  employed  a  form  of  agreement  which  he 
believed  would  meet  the  question  perfectly  well  if  others  would 
only  use  it  as  a  pattern.  Some  sort  of  security  was  absolutely 
necessary,  whether  it  was  by  a  graduated  scale  or  any  other 
scheme;  but  the  principle  was  absolutely  necessary.  He 
believed  that  if  it  were  general  that  tenants  should  have  two 
years'  notice,  nine  out  of  ten  would  be  satisfied.  He  quite 
understood  tlie  objection  of  the  landlords  to  give  leases.  It 
had  been  said,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it,  that 
there  was  as  much  risk  in  giving  a  lease  as  there  was  in  taking 
a  wife.  He  may  turn  out  a  good  tenant  or  a  bad  one ;  and 
for  a  landlord  to  be  tied  down  to  a  tenant  who  would  only 
half-cultivate  his  laud  would  be  a  great  nuisance.  But  even 
with  a  lease  there  should  be  compensatory  clauses.  A  man 
generally  began  to  farm  well  at  the  early  part  of  his  lease,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  lease  took  it  all  out  again.  Now  it  was  de- 
sirable that  this  good  farming  should  be  carried  on  up  to  the 
end  of  the  lease,  and  it  wcmld  pay  the   incoming  tenant  to 


give  a  sura  of  money  to  take  it  in  a  full  state  of  bearing  rather 
than  allow  it  to  be  exhausted,  and  to  have  to  get  it  into  con- 
dition again,  which  would  take  five  or  seven  years.  From  the 
apathy  tliathad  been  showj  by  tcant-farmers,  he  liad  begun  to 
think  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  measure.  He  was 
much  pleased  to  see  from  tlie  large  attendance  lliere  that  day 
that  some  little  interest  was  felt  in  the  matter.  If  the  tenants 
would  only  ask  firmly  tliey  would  find  that,  notwithstanding 
the  competition  for  farms,  the  landlords  were  amenable  to 
reason.  Mr.  Beaven  concluded  one  of  the  most  able  speeches 
that  has  been  heard  in  the  Chamber  for  some  time  amid  great 
applause. 

Mr.  U.  CoLBOUKNE  said  that  he  was  really  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Beaven  for  bringing  the  discussion  back  to  the 
point.  Mr.  AVilliams  had  begun  by  saying  that  all  the  various 
parties  abused  the  landlords ;  but  he  had  ended  by  abusing 
them  himself,  aud  then  went  on  to  describe  himself  as  the 
model  landlord.  He  tliought  that  what  Mr.  Beaven  had  said 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter.  What  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  one  party  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  other. 
Something  had  been  said  of  waste  land.  When  he  travelled 
about  the  country  he  saw  an  imracnse  amount  of  waste  land. 
He  huppeued  to  know  a  farm  of  250  acres  where  tliey  had 
reclaimed  five  acres  of  waste  ;  and  if  they  applied  that  propor- 
tion to  the  acreage  of  the  country,  what  an  extent  of  waste 
laud  it  would  represent.  He  thought  they  must  take  a  hint 
t  rom  what  Mr.  John  Arkell  had  said  about  the  hour  system. 
Something  was  also  said  about  Mr.  Middlediteh  and  the  high 
prices  he  obtained.  Now  he  was  a  stock-man,  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  he  could  make  those  prices. 

Mr.  T.  Hewer  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
wliicli  was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Willis,  and  carried. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Beaven's  speech  had  made 

him  understand  the  tenant-farmer's  position  much  better — it 

had  enabled  him  to  put  himself  in  the  tenant-farmer's  place. 

As  Mr.  Beaven  said,  thty   wanted  something   more  than  a 

ase — tiiey  wanted  some  clauses  as  well. 

Mr.  Sadler  suggested  that  the  subject  should  be  adjourned, 
nd  that  Mr.  Beavan  be  asked  to  introduce  it  :n  a  new  aspect. 

Mr.  T.  Arkell  (Penhill)  thought  that  perhaps  Mr.  Beavan 
would  prefer  to  wait  till  the  next  session  of  Parliament  had 
shown  what  the  measures  to  be  introduced  by  Government 
were  to  be. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  general  impression.  The  meeting  then 
broke  up. 


THE  EOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
MR.  E.  A.  FAAVCETT'S  SUGGESTIONS. 


To  the  President,  Trustees,  Vice-Presidents,  Members,  of  the 
Council,  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  the  promise  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  members  at  Bedford,  in  July  last,  I  beg  to 
hand  you  a  copy  of  the  suggestions  I  then  offered,  with  some 
of  my  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  copies  of  leading  articles  and 
a  letter  thereon.  The  only  object  I  have  is  to  benefit  the 
Society,  by  making  such  alterations  in  its  proceedings  as  the 
members  may  deem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  afford  the 
largest  measure  of  satisfaction  to  the  exhibitors  generally.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  breeders  and  exhibitors  who 
are  members  of  the  Council  will  gladly  support  such  altera- 
tions as  may  appeir  requisite  to  prevent  any  one  supposing 
their  influence  can  be  exercised  in  the  Council,  for  their 
private  advantage  or  in  any  dishonourable  manner.  I  do  not 
think  any  improper  use  has  intentionlly  been  made  of  their 
influence  in  the  Council  ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  system 
which  has  been  pursued  is  open  to  grave  objection,  and  that 
the  other  proceedings  referred  to  in  the  various  suggestions 
have  produced  great  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  exhibitors 
and  the  public  generally,  and  I  believe  the  alterations  I  have 
indicated  are  absolutely  neces.iary  in  order  to  restore  confi- 
dence, good  feeling,  and  prosperity  to  the  Society.  I  have 
given  a  copy  of  all  the  leading  articles  which  have  come  to  my 

owledge,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  Society  may  be 


fully  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  most  experienced 
writers  upon  these  subjects. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  most  respectfully, 

Edmund  A.  Fawcett. 
Childwick  Hall,  St.  Albans,  1st  Dec ,  1874'. 


Suggestion  1. — The  Judges  at  the  Royal  Show  ought  not  to 
act  at  any  previous  show  in  the  same  year. 

The  judges  at  the  Royal  show  ought  not  to  act  at  any  pre- 
vious exhibition  in  the  same  year;  because  some  of  the  ani- 
mals which  compete  at  the  Royal  show  are  frequently  exhibited 
at  former  shows,  and  many  exhibitors  believe  that  there  is  a 
strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  judges  to  support  the  ani- 
mals they  have  previously  selected  for  honours.  The  proposi- 
tion is  not  a  novel  one,  as  it  has  already  been  adopted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Yorkshire  Society.  The  judges  ought  to 
be  instructed  to  adopt  some  uniform  method  in  the  show  ring, 
such  as  weeding  out  the  inferior  animals  which  they  think  are 
not  entiled  to  any  prizes  or  commendations,  and  also  those 
which  they  consider  are  too  fat  for  healthy  breeding  purposes  ; 
and  having  done  so,  the  judges  should  send  them  out  of  the 
ring,  tiien  place  the  others  in  a  line,  according  to  the  posi- 
tions of  honour  to  which  they  consider  the  animals  are  entitled, 
so  tliat  the  public  may  have  some  idea  what  the  judges  are 
doing,  and  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  the  animals  are 
fairly  compared  and  carefully  selected  for  prizes.  At  the 
Bedford  show  tlie  public  could  not  possibly  understand  what 
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the  judges  were  doing,  as  they  were  often  separated,  and 
walked  about  amongst  the  animals  till  they  appeared  confused, 
and  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  Sometimes  the  animals 
which  appeared  to  be  selected  for  prizes  were  sent  to  the 
outside  of  the  ring,  at  other  times  they  were  retained  in  the 
centre,  and  continued  to  be  mixed  up  with  those  which  re- 
ceived nothing ;  and  the  conseciuence  was  that  no  looker-on 
could  possibly  gain  any  instruction,  or  arrive  at  any  conceiv- 
able reason  why  the  judges  gave  the  prizes  to  some  of  the 
successful  animals,  as  they  never  once  placed  the  piize  animals 
fairly  together,  so  that  they  might  form  any  opinion  on  their 
relative  merits.  If  the  esKibitors  and  the  public  are  to  be 
admitted  to  see  the  judging,  surely  some  uniform  system  ought 
to  be  adopted,  to  enable  them  to  have  some  idea  what  the 
judges  are  doing,  and  why  they  appear  to  be  selecting  certain 
animals,  and  placing  them  for  honours,  if  the  open  judging  is 
to  be  reality,  and  in  any  degree  instructive  to  the  lookers-on, 
instead  of  a  puzzle  and  a  mystery,  as  it  certainly  was  at  Bed- 
ford, where  the  prizes  were  given  in  a  manner  whicli  conveyed 
the  impression  to  the  public  that  the  judges  were  not  unani- 
mous, and  that  the  awards  were  ultimately  made  in  a  give-and- 
take  sort  of  way,  which  not  only  surprised  the  public,  but 
wliich  the  various  reports  in  the  following  newspapers  will 
prove  did  not  satisfy  either  the  public  or  the  exhibitors: 
Mark  Lane  Express,  BeWs  Weekli/  Messenj/er,  Laud  and 
Water.  I  quite  agree  with  Lord  Kinnaird  that  it  would  be  a 
very  great  improvement  if  judging  by  points  could  be  esta- 
blished and  regularly  acted  upon,  because  the  public  would 
then  see  the  reasons  given  by  various  judges  for  their  holding 
different  opinions,  and  why  their  awards  are  so  frequently 
conflicting  and  so  entirely  at  variance  when  applied  to  the 
same  animals.  Tor  instance,  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land show,  held  at  Bristol,  in  the  heifer  class,  not  exceeding 
three  years.  Moss  Rose  was  placed  first.  Rose  of  Wytham 
second,  and  Baroness  Conyers  only  commended  ;  but  at  Bed- 
ford, Baroness  Conyers  was  placed  iirst.  Rose  of  Wytham 
only  third,  and  Moss  Rose,  although  placed  first  at  Bristol, 
was  passed  over  entirely.  So  again,  in  the  heifer  calves,  at 
Bristol,  Regalia  was  placed  first,  and  Diana  took  no  prize  at 
all;  but  at  Bedford,  Diana  was  placed  first,  and  Regalia  only 
third ;  and  a  great  many  similar  inconsistencies  might  be 
named  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile.  Either  the  deci- 
sions of  the  three  judges  at  Bedford  were  incorrect,  or  those 
made  by  all  the  other  judges  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land, Essex,  Doncaster,  and  Lincoln  shows  ;  as  many  of  the 
same  animals  were  judged  at  all  those  places,  and  their  posi- 
tions either  reversed  or  considerably  altered.  In  the  Shorthorn 
heifer  class,  not  exceeding  three  years  old,  at  Bedford,  Bloom- 
ing Bride  had  no  prize  awarded  to  her,  although  there  were  four 
prizes  given,  whislt  Rose  of  Wytham  was  awarded  the  third 
prize;  but  at  the  Lincoln  show  Blooming  Bride  was  awarded 
the  first  prize,  and  Rose  of  Wytham  only  the  second ;  and  so 
again  in  the  heifer-calf  class  at  Bedford,  Moorish  Captive  was 
awarded  the  second  prize,  and  Lady  Carew  passed  over  entirely ; 
but  in  the  Lincoln  show  Lady  Carew  was  awarded  the  second 
prize,  and  Moorish  Captive  only  the  third  prize,  which  awards 
show  how  necessary  it  is  to  endeavour  to  arrange  some  more 
certain  and  correct  method  of  judging, if  tiie  decisons  are  to 
be  considered  worth  anything  at  all. 

Suggestion  2. — At  present  the  majority  of  the  prizes  are  won 
by  fat  and  not  by  breeding  animals. 
At  present  the  majority  of  the  prizes  are  won  by  fat  and  not 
by  breeding  animals.  A  great  number  of  first-class  breeders 
liave  given  up  exhibiting,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
observed  that  there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  prize  unless  the 
animals  are  trained  for  and  sacrificed  to  that  purpose,  by  being 
made  as  fat  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  without  any  regard 
whatever  to  their  breeding  ;  indeed,  the  animals  are  not  only 
sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  in  order  to  secure  dis- 
tinction and  publicity  for  the  herd  to  which  they  belong,  but 
in  this  way  whole  families  of  animals  have  been  destroyed  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  showyard  honours  ;  this  has  occa- 
sioned a  serious  injury,  and  a  great  loss  to  the  country,  although 
many  years  ago,  I  am  informed,  the  late  Earl  Ducie,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  members,  proposed  a  resolution  which  was  seconded 
and  adopted,  with  a  view  to  check  the  exhibition  of  fat 
animals,  but  it  was  never  seriously  acted  upon,  and  the  result 
has  been  to  allow  fat  animals,  the  majority  of  which  are 
totally  unfit  for  breeding,  to  carry  off  all  the  prizes.  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware  that  some  few  isolated  instances  can  be 
named  where  prize  females  have  produced  a  calf  or  two,  but 


they  are  very  few  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  number  of 
animals  exhibited,  and  such  produce,  when  born  alive,  have 
generally  died  at  a  very  premature  age  or  become  scrofulous, 
and  all  sorts  of  diseases  have  been  originated  and  propagated 
in  our  herds  from  over-feeding,  and  the  prize  male  animals  so 
fattened  have  generally  been  as  unfit  for  breeding  purposes  as 
the  females,  and  1  know  from  positive  practical  experience 
they  also  produce  all  kinds  of  diseases  in  their  offspring,  which 
statement  I  feel  assured  would  be  fully  confirmed  if  the  Council 
would  obtain  a  correct  return  of  the  produce  from  all  tlie 
prize  animals  that  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  shows. 
I  know  that  such  a  return  would  prove  that  many  of  the  prize 
animals  never  preduced  any  offspring  of  a  healthy  or  useful 
character,  and  I  could  name  a  great  many  beautiful  animals 
that  were  entirely  ruined  by  this  system,  and  would  do  so  if  I 
did  not  feel  that  tlie  owners  of  the  herds  they  came  from 
would  consider  I  was  injuring  the  value  of  their  animals  by 
giving  publicity  to  such  facta.  Many  persons  think  it  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  check  this  over-feeding,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  any  useful  line  with  a 
view  to  prevent  it ;  but  that  opinion  is  only  held  by  persons 
who  do  not  sincerely  wish  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  although  they 
admit  it  is  disgraceful,  and  injurious,  and  subjects  the  poor 
animals  to  an  amount  of  misery  and  suffering  which  is  painful 
111  witness.  I  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  putting  a  stop  to 
•».  fj-M  all  the  females  old  enough  for  breeding  be  exhibited 
Tiih  their  last  produce,  and  let  the  judges  take  fully  into 
consideration  the  character  of  the  dam  and  her  offspring,  and 
ineir  usefulness,  in  awarding  the  prizes,  and  let  the  owners  of 
all  the  male  animals  exceeding  two  years  of  age  be  required 
to  furnish  certificates,  proving  that  such  animals  have  been 
constantly  used,  and  to  a  profitableextent,  in  propagating  their 
species,  and  that  they  are  the  sires  of  a  reasonable  number  of 
healthy  animals,  or  do  not  allow  them  to  enter  the  showyard 
in  the  absence  of  such  certificates.  I  am  fully  aware  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  persons  that  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit  Short- 
horns in  all  this  dreadful  suffering,  in  order  to  convince  the 
public  of  their  wonderful  precocity  ;  but  if  it  is  desirable  to 
exhibit  some  few  poor  creatures  in  all  these  mountains  of 
injurious  fat,  and  in  the  month  of  July,  why  not  have  a  class, 
or  classes,  the  sime  as  other  societies  have,  for  fat  bullocks  of 
various  breeds,  which  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  injuring, 
and  in  many  cases  annihilating,  large  numbers  of  our  very 
best  breeding  animals  for  such  an  inhuman  and  deplorable  ob- 
ject ?  Many  of  the  animals  now  exhibited  are  not  only  en- 
couraged  to  eat  and  drink  everything  the  owners  can  imagine 
will  add  to  their  weight  and  appearance,  but  not  content  with 
that,  some  of  the  exhibitors  have  large  quantities  of  cod  liver 
oil,  milk  and  sugar,  rum,  brandy,  treacle,  xxx  stout,  and 
various  other  things  horned  into  tJiem,  in  order  to  convince 
the  public  that  the  wonderful  state  in  which  they  see  the 
animals  arises  from  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  particular 
breed  they  represent  to  extract  and  store  up  the  immense 
masses  of  fat  and  tlesh  they  are  looking  upon  from  ordinary 
food  taken  in  a  natural  manner.  I  feel  that  this  system  is 
based  upon  waste,  suffering,  and  falsehood,  and  is  therefore 
unworthy  of  the  support  and  countenance  of  a  society  which 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our  herds  and  fiocks, 
and  that  it  ought  to  entirely  abandoned  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  and  in  support  of  every  sensible  breeder  who 
sincerely  desires  to  improve  and  sustain  the  health  and  utility 
of  the  various  kinds  of  animals. 

SuGtiESTio^fS  3  AND  8. — The  society  ought  to  appoint  men 
to  take  all  the  animals  into  the  ring  that  can  safely  be  led 
by  them,  as  great  dissatisfaction  exists  now,  in  consequence 
of  prizes  being  given  to  animals  led  into  the  ring  by  well- 
known  men,  who  ought  to  be  excluded.     Let  the  exhibitors 
of  animals  which  have  not   gained  prizes  go  home   feeling 
assured  they  have  at  least  been  dealt  with  in  a  fair,  honest, 
and  honourable  manner. 
That  the  society's  men  should  lead  competing  animals  into  the 
jadgiug  ring  is  not  a  novel  suggestion,  as  it  is  already  adopted 
at  the  Smithfield  or  Islington  Christmas  Show,  in  order  that 
the  judges  may  not  know  to  whom  the  animals  belong  ;  and  it 
appears  only  a  fair  and  proper  provision,  as  many  men  who 
now  take  the  animals  into  the  ring  at  th3  Royal  are  so  well 
known  that  they  might  just  as  well  hang  an  immense  placard 
on  the  heads  of  the  animals,  stating  they  are  the  property  of 
a  well-known  proprietor  of  some  distin£;uished  or  fashionable 
herd  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion   of  many  exhibitors,  whoic  men 
are  not  known  to  the  judges,  that  their  animals  are  passed  over 
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and  unnoticed  ;   whilst  very  inferior  animals  from  the  said 
fashionable    or    recognised   herds    walk    out    of    the    ring, 
decorated    witli     honours  which   tliey,   in    many    cases,    do 
not    fairly,   honestly,   or   honourably    deserve.      Tbe  society 
would  only  require  men  in  the  show-ring  whilst   the  animals 
Mere  being  judged,    wlio  would  take   tliera    from  their    usual 
attendants  before  they  entered  the  ring,  aud  give  them  up  again 
immediately  they  came  out,  after  which  the  regular  attendnnts 
«ould  take  charge  of  tliem  during  the  remainder   of  tlie  shinv 
as  at  present.     Some  persons  think  the  society   might  arrans;e 
that  the  attendants  should  only   take  such   aaimals   into   the 
show-ring   as  the   stewards  selected,    >o   that    they     did    not 
belong  to  the  attendants'  employers,  which  arrai>gemeut  would 
prevent  the  judges  from  knowing  Whose  animals  they  were  by 
the  men  at  their  lieads.     Sume  similar  system  ought  also  to 
be  observed  in  showing  the   horses,   shrcp,  pig*,  and    other 
animals   to  the  judges.     Sume   persons  sty   that    there  are 
animals  which  could  not  be  safely  taken  into  the  show-ring 
by  a  stranger  ;  but  the  owners  need  not  send  them,  or  if  they 
do,  they  might  apply   for    aud   obtain  a   special  written   per- 
mission from  the  council  to  allow  their  regu'ar  attendants  to 
lead  such  animals  into  the  ring,  if  the  council  approved  of  their 
being  exhibited.     It  should  ahva\s  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
great  hulk  of  the  exhibitors  must  necessarily  be  unsuccessful, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  most  desirable   that  the  council   should 
endeavour  to  conduct  the  proceedings  at  the   Royal  ShiW  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  unsuccessful  exhibitors  to  return 
to  their  homes  feeling  assured  that   their  animals  were   tairly 
and  honourably  beaten,  as  they  incur  great  expense,  aud  have 
the  same  anxiety  aud  risk  as   the   successful  exhibitors,  who 
obtain  profit  and  honour,  aud  are  elated  with  success. 
Suggestions  -i.  5,  and  G. — The  manuer  of  appointing  the 
judges  is  now  highly  unsatisfactory  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
exhibitors.     They  are  frequently  appointed  by  the  influence 
of  breeders  or  exhibitors,  who  are  members  of  the  council 
of  the  society.     The  judges  ought  to  be  chauged  every  year  ; 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  act  a  second  time,  or  oftener 
than  once  in  six  or  ten  years,  under  any  pretence  whatever; 
new  blood  should  be  continually  brought  forward. 
The  judges  are  now  appointed  by  the  council   of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  in  which  are   breeders  and  exhibitors, 
some  of  whom  are  known  to  be  very   intimate   with  persons 
who  are  frequently  appointed  to  act  as  judges  at   the  Royal 
shows,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  council  let  or  sell  male 
animals  to  the  said  persons  who  act  as  judges,  which  circum- 
stances are  well  known   to   tlie  exhibiting  public,  aud  they 
naturally  look  upon  all  such  appointments  with  jealousy,  and 
many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  breeders  and  exhibitors 
whose  inlluence  in   the  council  gets  such  judges   appointed 
derive  indirect  benefit  therefrom,  arising  out  of  the   awards 
made  by  judges  so  chosen      The  proceedings  of  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural   Society  of  England  should  be  con- 
ducted so  as   to  avoid  suspicion  of  favouritism  of  any    kiud 
whatever,  and  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by   the  council 
obtaining  the   names  of  experienced  breeders  who  have  not 
previously  acted  as  judges  at  the   Royal  shows,  and  who  are 
not  known   to  entertain  any    partiality    in    favour     of,    or 
prejudice  against,  any  particular  blood,  style,  or  type  of  animal 
bred  by  any  member  of  the  council,  but  whose  decisions  would 
be  governed  by  a  desire  to  act  for  the  public  good,  and  award 
the  prizes  to  such  animals  as  they  believed  would  be  the  most 
useful  aud  beneficial  lor  all  purposes,  apart  from  partisanship 
of  any  kind  whatever  ;  and  this  might  easily  be   accomplished 
by  the  council  obtaining  the  names  of  experienced  breeders, 
as  suggested,  and  handing  such  lists  to  the  president,  for  him 
to  select  judges  therefrom,  from  various  parts  of  tbe   United 
Kingdom,  tor  the  ditferent  classes  of  animals,  allowing  none  to 
act  as  judges  a  second  time  in  the  same  classes,  or  oitener  than 
once  in  six  or  ten  years,  and  on  no  account  whateverto  appoint 
any  member  of  the  council  a  judge,  or  eveu  inform  the  council  of 
the  names  of  the  persons  he  has  selected.     Ry  selecting  tbe 
judges  from  various  parts  of  the  kiugdom,   broad  aud  souud 
awards  would    be  obtained,  in  place  of  oue  style  or   type   of 
animal  only  being  supported  and  encouraged  (as  is  generally 
the  case  at  present),  and  which  many  breeders  consider  is  not 
the  most  profitable  or  useful  kind  to  breed  for  general  utility, 
and  that  a  combination  of  milk  and  beef  should  be  preferred  to 
such  animals  as  represent  a  mere  heap  of  cylindrical  blubber, 
encased  in  a  thick,  hard  hide,  and  produced  by  that  unnatural 
system  of  cramming  with  all  sorts  of  unhealthy   stimulants, 
which  in  the  end  produces  disease  and  injury  to  our  herds  and 


flocks,  instead  of  encouraging  the  breeding  of  sound,  healthy, 
useful,  and  profitable  animals. 

Suggestion  7. — The  ages  of  cattle  should  be  calculated  from 
the  1st  of  January,  the  same  as  horsrs,  and  not  from  the  1st 
of  July  on  any  account  whatever.  (In  Scotland  and  Ireland 
the  ages  are  always  calculated  from  the  Ist  of  January). 

I  mi^lit  name  a  great  number  of  reasons  why  it  is  exceedingly 
desirable  to  altt-r  the  date  from  the  1st  of  July,  the  period  to 
which  the  ages  of  cattle  which  are  entered  for  exhibition  at 
the  Royal  shows  are  calculated.  The  most  serious  reason 
against  that  date  is,  that  it  encourages  breeders  to  have  their 
calves  arriving  in  that  month,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  months  in  tbe  year  to  have  cows  calving,  owiug  to 
the  great  heat  at  that  particular  period,  which  intensifies  and 
increasrs  the  natural  and  ordinary  feverish  state  of  the  animals, 
which  aUvays  exists  at  the  time  of  parturition,  and  when  many 
deaths  arise  from  it,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances and  the  most  careful  management,  when  tie  weather 
is  cool.  At  such  periods  the  animals  suffer  quite  enough,  with- 
out increasing  their  pains  heedlessly  and  unnecessarily.  I 
am,'_hovi'ever,  quite  aware  that  many  cows  may  be  prepared 
and  treated  so  as  to  calve  successfully  in  July,  or  when  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  but  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  feeding 
them  in  boxes  with  great  care  for  some  time  previously,  and  by 
giving  them  cooling  medicines  for  a  considerable  period  before 
parturition,  and  even  then  they  are,  more  liable  to  die,  and 
sometimes  sulTer.much  more,  than  they  would  do  if  parturition 
took  place  in  tlie  cooler  months  of  the  year.  These  reasons 
apply  much  more  forcibly  to  the  South  of  England  than  they 
do  to  the  North,  or  to  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
where  tiie  heat  is  not  so  great  and  where  the  cattle  are  not  so 
tormented  by  Hies  ;  but  so  thoroughly  well  are  these  important 
matters  uuilcrstood  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  that  all  the  prizes 
there  are  olfered  for  cattle  whose  ages  are  calculated  from  the 
1st  of  Januaiy  in  each  year,  and  not  from  or  up  to  tbe  1st  of 
July,  which  is  quite  as  unreasonable  and  as  improper  as  it 
would  be  to  fix  that  date  for  horses  or  many  other  animals,  and 
it  may  be  easily  avoided  by  giving  the  prizes  to  cattle  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scale  of  ages,  as  scheduled  in  the  nine 
classes : 

Class  1. — Bull  calves,  over  six,  but  not  exceeding  nine  months, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1S76. 

Class  2. — Yearling  bulls,  over  one  year,  but  not  exceeding 
one  year  and  nine  months,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1875. 

Class  3. — Bulls  over  two  years,  but  not  exceeding  two  years 
and  nine  months,  on  tlie  1st  of  July,  1875. 

Class  4. — Bulls,  over  three  years  old  on  the  1st  of  July,  1875. 

Cla:^s  5. — Heifer  calves,  over  six,  but  not  exceeding  nine 
months,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1875. 

Class  6. — Yearling  heifers,  over  one  year,  but  not  pxceeding 
oue  year  and  nine  montlis,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1875. 

Class  7. — Heifers,  over  two  years,  but  not  exceeding  two 
years  and  nine  months,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1875. 

Class  8. — Heifers,  over  three  years,  hut  not  exceeding  three 
years  aad  nine  months,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1875,  and  their 
calves  ;  the  calves  to  be  over  three  months,  but  not  exceed- 
ing six  mouths,  and  to  have  had  no  milk  except  that  which 
they  have  obtained  from  their  dams. 

Class  9. — Cows  and  their  calves ;  the  calves  to  be  over  three 
mouths,  but  not  exceeding  six  months,  aud  to  have  had  no 
milk  except  that  which  they  have  obtained  from  their  dams. 

This  arrangement  of  ages  would  enable  all  breeders  to  liave 
calves  arriving  in  the  autumn  aud  spring  montlis,  as  might  be 
considered  most  advantageous,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant 
supply  of  milk  aud  butter  throughout  the  year,  aud.  have  the 
cows  in  lull  milk  at  those  periods  when  grass  or  winter  food  is 
most  abundant  ;  and  this  plan  would  enable  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  breeders  to  send  their  cattle  to  tiie  Royal  Agricultural 
Show  without  having  to  contend,  in  classes,  against  much 
older  animals,  and  they  would  then  compete  upon  equal  and 
fair  terms  ;  and  I  think  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  ought  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  receive  animals  from 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  equitable  terms  to  all. 
Many  other  reasons  might  be  named  in  favour  of  this  altera- 
tion ;  but  I  feel  that  I  have  already  stated  enough  to  obtain 
the  support  of  every  well-wisher  of  the  society,  and  of  every 
humaue  member  wlio  has  had  any  practical  experience  on  tlie 
suhiect. 
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THE       CROYDON      FARMER'S      OLUB. 
THE  AGRICULTUKAL  LABOURER. 


At  the  last  meeting  the  above  subject  was  iatrodur.ed  by  Sir 
John  Bennett,  who  said  : 

It  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  meeliug  of  tliis 
chib  some  months  back,  when  he  listened  to  au  able  paper  on 
the  advantage  of  Agricultural  Shows,  and  although  in  tliat 
paper  every  animal  connected  with  farming  was  mentioned,  it 
struck  hira  that  one  animal — the  i/e/ius  homo,  the  most  impor- 
tant animal  on  the  farm — had  teen  ommitted.  As  a  farmer 
and  an  employer  of  labour,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  carry 
ou  his  business  iu  comfort  unless  he  was  surrounded  by  faith- 
ful and  diligent  workmen.  When  that  paper  was  read,  they 
were  in  the  thick  of  an  agricultural  agitation,  and  when  he 
suggested  that  the  agricultural  labourer  formed  au  important 
element  in  agricultural  exhibitions,  his  remark  elicited  a  smile; 
and  when  he  ventured  to  touch  upon  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  his  observations  were  so  warmly  re- 
ceived, tha(  he  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  the  club,  that  this 
r/e'u/s  homo  should  form  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  neces- 
sity for  improving  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
was  now  universally  recognised.  The  press  had  taken  up  the 
matter  earnestly  and  apart  from  any  political  bias,  viewing  the 
subject  as  part  of  a  great  social  question  ;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  that  could 
engage  the  attention  of  public  men.  During  the  last  40  yc.irs 
all  other  classes  of  industry  had  been  improving,  aud  the  com- 
mercial wealth  of  the  country  was  increasing  to  an  almost 
tabulous  extent.  The  artisan  class  were  better  paid,  better 
fed,  and  better  taught  than  ever  they  were  before  ;  but  there 
had  been  little  or  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  wlio  had  been  compelled  to  appeal  to  his 
frieuds  to  assist  hira  in  rising  in  social  position  by  agitation. 
Some  hard  words  had  been  said  respecting  agitators,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  forgotten  that  nothing  great  or  good  had  been 
obtained  in  this  country  without  agitation,  and  he  did  not  see 
why  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  should  not 
pass  tlirough  the  same  ordeal.  They  had  found  a  friend  in 
Mr.  Josepli  Arcli,  wlio  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  true, 
honest,  simple-minded  eloquence  (A  Voice  :  "  Yes,  and  quite  a 
gentleman  ;  "  and  cries  of  "  Question,  question  ").  The  press 
had  also  pointed  out  the  melancholy  destitution  of  the  labourer, 
and  even  wooden-headed  old  Tories  admitted  that  his  deplor- 
able coudition  was  not  good  for  tlie  country  at  large.  Tiie 
average  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  throughout  the  country 
was  13s.  per  week.  There  were  certainly  piece-work  and 
harvest,  for  which  they  obtained  a  little  extra  remuneration, 
but  they  deserved  it,  because  they  had  to  work  additional  hours 
for  it.  Rather  than  be  open  to  the  imputation  of  understating 
anything,  he  would  put  the  average  rate  of  wages  all  the 
year  round  at  15s.  per  week,  although  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  they  received  only  12s.,  and  he  would  ask  whether 
that  was  au  adequate  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  a  hard- 
working, well-meaning  man,  and  his  wife  and  family  ?  It  was 
agreed  by  farmers  generally  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  pay 
the  labourer  a  higher  rate  of  wages  if  it  could  be  done  ;  the 
press  and  all  thoughtful  men  also  agreed  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  make  their  dwellings  more  healthy  and  agreeable ; 
that  they  should  be  better  clad,  and  protected  from  the 
influences  of  the  weather;  and  that  tl>ere  should  be  an 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  their  intellects  by  imparting 
to  them  an  education  such  as  the  labourers  in  other  countries 
on  the  Continent  had  the  advantage  of..  In  Holland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  other  continental  states,  the  social  status  of 
agricultural  labourers  was  of  a  high  class  ;  so  intelligent  Wfre 
they  that  they  could  discourse  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  ; 
but  the  English  agricultural  labourer  unfortunately  knew  little 
more  than  what  related  to  his  daily  labour.  Great  interest 
was  taken  in  this  question  at  a  meeting  recently  held  at  tlie 
Salisbury  Hotel,  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  tlie 
labourers  were  not  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  tlie  artizau 
classes,  and  that  in  order  to  raise  their  social  position  it  would 
be  necessary  to  cultivate  their  intelligence.  A  clergyman, 
who  was  present  hazarded  the  opinion  that  the  more  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  was  kept  in  ignorance,  the  better  labourer  he 
would  be,  but  he  (Sir  John)  repudiated  that  notion  altogether. 


Since  this  question  had  been  brought  so  prominently  before 
the   world,  the  labourers   had,  in   some  cases,  succeeded  iu 
obtaining  a  higher  rate  of  wages.     The  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature, he  believed,  had  been  drawn  to  the  subject;  therefore 
tiiey  might  hope  to  find,  souie  seven  years  hence,  the   rising 
generation  of  labourers  not  only  more  intelligent  but  more 
valuable  servants  than  at  present.      He  entertained  great   re- 
spect for  his  animals,  but  he  had  more  for  his  men.  The  griev- 
ances which  labourers  complained  of  affected  not  ouly  their 
material  position,  but  also  their  personal  character  and  intelli- 
gence ;    and  it  would  be  well  to  look  at  this  quebtion  not  only 
with   the    idea  of  raisirig  the   labourer's   position,   but   also 
benefiting    the   farmer.      When   he    commenced   farming   at 
Battle,  he  found  that  the  wages  paid  were  10s.  per  week,  and 
he  resolved  to  employ  no  man  on  his  farm  for  less  thau  15.s. 
per   week.     The  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  were  all  up  in 
arms  against  him,  and  even  the  parson  complained ;  but  they 
ultimately   came  round,  and  he  believed  his  brother-farmers 
now  paid  13s.  6d.  per  week.     They  could  not   bring  capital, 
enterprise,  energy,  aud  business  habits  on  to  their  farms  with 
any  degree  of  success,  unless  tiiey  were  served  with  the  best 
possible   human  tools;  if  they  wanted  to  perfect  their  work, 
they  must  make  their  men  as  perfect  as  possible  by  improving 
tlieir  condition.    This  led  to  the  question — How  was  the  farmer 
able  to  aflTord  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages  ?    He  must  first  of 
all  make  his  farm  remunerative,  and  to  do  this  he  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  having  his  land  on  a  long  lease  instead 
of  being  a  tenant-at-will  ;  he  must  also  be  a  perfect  master  of 
his  profession,,  aud  invest  capital,  skill,  and  energy  in  produc- 
ing the  greatest  possible  remuneration  out  of  his  soil,  aud 
having  done  this  his  landlord  must  not  be  allowed  to  confiscate 
his  unexhausted  improvements.     He  hoped  that  farmers  would 
see  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  have  their  land  secured  to 
themselves  on  lease,  and  that  it  should  be  done  by  legislative 
enactment.     There  should  be  a  proper  understanding  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and  between  the  tenant  and  his 
labourers.    If  this  was  done,  the  farmer's  agricultural  produce 
would  be  increased,  and  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  increase 
the  wages  of  his  labourers.     It  would  therefore  be  seen  that 
tlie  farmers  had  a  duty  to  perform  for  themselves,  aud  that 
their  interests  went  hand-in-hand  with  those  of  their  labourers, 
Farmers  were  now  more  independent  and  less  fettered  in  their 
action  than  they  formerly  were,  thanks  to  the  Ballot,  and 
therefore  he  would  have  to  encounter  less  dilficulty  in  agitating 
for   a   better  understanding    between    landlord   and   tenant. 
Emigration  had  already  taken   away  thousands   of  our  best 
labourers,  and  unless  some  action  was  taken  on  their  behalf  we 
should  lose  them,  not  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  but 
by  millions.    -A  wide   and  lucrative  field  was  open  for  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  America  ;  and  although  that  vast  con- 
tinent was  just  now  in  a  state  of  mercantile  depression,  it 
would  recover  itself,  and  there  would  be  a  general  exodus  to 
the  corn  producing  countries  of  the  States,  or  to  the  "  Far 
West"     that     amazing    hive    of     productiveness,      where 
iNature  and  man  were  establishing  a  condition  of  things  which 
we  had  not  the  means  of  establishing  at  home.     The  State  of 
California,  with  its  mines  of  gold,  silver,  aud  minerals,  and 
other  articles  of  commerce,  could  absorb  the  whole  of  our  agri- 
cultural labourers,  with   this  advantage— that  within  twelve 
months  they  would  become  free  citizens  of  a  free  state,  and  be 
eligible   for  election  to  any  office,  except,  perhaps,  that  of 
President  (A  Voice,   ",0r  sheriff").     He  did  not  think  that 
much   importance    was   attached   to   that    post   in   America. 
At    any    rate    they    would    be    free    from    serfdom,     they 
would   receive  good  wages,  and  if  they  had  children,  they 
would  be  educated  by  the  State,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but 
simply  as  duty.     Such  a  country  ;  s  that  offered  attractions  for 
a  man,  and  it  was  a  laud  of  promise,  within  reach  of  any  one 
who  had  five  or  six  pounds  to  spare.     He  believed  that   if  our 
agricultural  labourers  knew  of  these  things,  they  would  not 
remain  in  England  an  hour,  but  woald  emigrate  to  a  country 
where  they  would  receive  dollars  in  wages  instead  of  shillings. 
He  theretore  contended  that  this  question  affected  not  merely 
a  million  and  a  half  of  labourers,  but  the  interest  of  every 
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agriculturist  in  the  kingdom,  and  even  the  honour,  dignity, 
and  prosperity  of  this  country.  He  hoped  that  they  would 
wipe  out  from  the  national  escutcheon  this,  one  of  the 
blots  with  which  it  was  stained,  and  he  commended  to  those 
present  the  subject  as  one  which  deserved  the  highest  considera- 
tion from  all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Sir  John  then,  with  some  emotion,  said  he  had  fulfilled  his 
engagement  this  evening  under  considerable  disadvantages, 
owing  to  tlic  loss  of  a  dear  friend  ;  he  therefore  begged  to 
apologise  if  he  had  not  treated  his  subject  in  so  comprehensive 
a  manner  as,  under  happier  circumstances,  he  should  have 
been  able  to  do. 

Dr.  Shoktiiouse  said ;  AVith  regard  to  the  cultivated 
intellects  of  continental  labourers,  he  had  been  on  the  Con- 
tinent a  great  deal,  and  he  never  found  agricultural  labourers 
with  more  comforts,  better  education,  or  greater  care  taken  of 
them  by  their  superiors,  than  they  were  in  England. 

Mr.  Stacey  said  that  every  Englishman  who  was  worthy 
of  the  name,  must  feel  an  iuterest  iu  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  population  of  this  country,  lie  used  the  term 
"  labouring  population  "  advisedly,  because  they  had,  of  late, 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  agitation  on  behalf  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  ;  and  when  he  found  a  gentleman  like  Sir  John 
Bennett,  who  had  amassed  wealth  and  bad  plenty  of  leisure, 
coming  down  from  London  with  a  desire  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  lie  felt  constrained  to 
ask  wliy  tliat  gentleman's  philanthropic  etforts  had  not  been 
restricted  to  London,  where  poverty  was  rampant,  and  where 
there  was  ample  scope  for  the  full  exercise  of  philanthropic 
intentions  ?  At  the  same  time  he  would  not  say  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  not  to  be  improved  ;  it 
has  been  improving,  and  was  still  being  improved.  Since  he 
could  remember  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  had 
increased  some  50  per  cent.  In  his  own  neighbourhood 
skilled  labourers  were  paid  at  tlie  rate  of  £1  per  week,  and  if 
farmers  could  afford  it  they  would  no  doubt  pay  their 
labourers  a  higher  rate  of  wages  generally  tJiau  they  at  present 
received.  The  profits  of  a  farmer  were  the  most  beggarly 
per-centage  tliat  could  be  fonnd  in  any  trade  or  profession, 
and  where  they  paid  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  it  was  due  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  the  use  of  artificial  manures, 
which  enable  them  to  produce  aiore  out  of  the  soil  at  a  less 
cost.  He  kuew  there  was  an  enormous  demand  for  skilled 
labour  in  London ;  and  when  their  best  men  got  there  they 
found  that  they  received  very  little  more  money,  and  were 
deprived  of  several  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  in  the 
country.  Sir  John  alluded,  somewhat  satirically,  to  the 
knowledge  which  was  necessary  for  farmers  to  possess.  If 
they  could  not  dive  'deeply  into  the  question  of  the  Infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope,  they  at  any  rate  understood  their  own 
business,  and  it  was  not  right  to  stigmatise  them  as  wanting 
in  intelligence,  because  they  did  not  carry  out  any  theory 
which  others  might  think  proper  to  designate  the  right  one. 
As  a  class  they  were  all  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  improved. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  Mr.  A.eh.  Me  (Mr.  Stacey) 
had  nothing  to  say  against  him  ;  he  had  heard  him  lecture, 
and  considered  him  to  be  an  able  man.  But  the  doctrine  which 
a  Mr.  Taylor  enunciated  certainly  grated  on  his  ears.  He  snid 
(addressing  his  audience),  "  You  are  told  that  the  farmers  are 
very  kind  to  you.  If  you  are  ill  they  will  give  you  some- 
thing, but  it  is  not  theirs  to  give."  His  theory  was,  that 
what  they  gave  had  been  robbed  from  the  labourers,  and  lie 
thought  it  was  a  doctrine  which  labourers  would  be  slow  to 
recognise.  The  fact  was,  that  these  agitators  traded  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  labourers,  and  if  they  were  educated  they 
would  not  listen  to  such  stuff.  These  agitators  had  also  made 
a  dead  set  at  the  clergy  ;  but  those  who  lived  in  rural  places 
knew  how  much  tlie  clergy,  with  their  comparatively  limited 
incomes,  had  done  for  the  education  of  agricultnral  labourers, 
and  but  for  them  they  would  have  reetivtd  scarcely  any 
education  at  all.  Sir  John  had  also  stated  tbat  our 
male  population  were  emigrating  by  thousands.  He  had 
no  objection  to  that  so  long  as  the  supply  was  greater  than 
the  demand,  and  an  increased  rate  of  wages  could  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  Notwithstanding  the  vivid  picture  that  had  been 
painted  of  the  advantages  of  emigration,  he  had  no  fear  that 
this  country  would  ever  be  drained  of  its  skilled  labourers  ; 
he  believed  in  the  freedom  of  England ;  there  was  no  other 
place  iu  the  world  like  it ;  and 


He  who  on  this  happy  soil 

Is  not  content  to  stay, 
Mav  leave  it  when  he  likes,  to  find 
Another  wliere  he  may. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  at  issue  with  Mr.  Stacey's  statement 
that  £1  a  week  was  paid  to  agricultural  labourers  in  Surrey. 
He  had  made  inquiries  iu  several  parts  of  the  county,  but  it 
hf.d  never  been  his  lot  to  find  that  labourers  were  paid  any- 
thing like  £1  per  week.  He  spoke  a  little  while  ago  to  a 
shepherd  who  had  worked  on  a  farm  two  miles  from  Croydon. 
That  man  told  him  lie  had  worked  on  a  farm  at  Sanderstead 
for  27  years  at  15s.  per  week,  and  was  turned  away  for  no 
other  offence  than  that  he  had  joined  the  Union.  He  obtained 
another  place  a  little  way  off,  at  a  shilling  per  we'ek  advance  ; 
therefore  lie  did  not  lose  much  by  joining  the  Union.  At 
Earleigh  he  saw  a  man  who  had  been  employed  fourteen 
years  as  carter  at  Hi.  per  week.  It  was  said  that  labourers 
got  many  perquisites,  and  that  if  they  lost  time  througii  an 
accident  or  illness,  they  were  kindly  treated.  This  man  told 
him  he  accidentally  ran  a  spike  through  his  hand,  owing  to 
whicii  he  was  absent  from  work  nine  days,  and  his  master 
deducted  the  whole  of  his  wages  for  that  period.  A  man  at 
Reigate  who  had  worked  60  years  on  the  same  farm  told  him 
that  his  wages  had  never  been  more  than  14s.  per  week. 
Unless,  therefore,  p:oof  could  be  furnished  that  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  iu  Surrey  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  week, 
he  hoped  the  press  would  not  publish  such  a  statement. 
With  regard  to  education,  he  regretted  to  say,  that  as  a 
general  rule  agricultural  labourers  could  not  read  at  all  well, 
and  he  hoped  that  before  long  education  would  be  extended  to 
every  agricultural  labourer  in  the  kingdom,  for,  after  all,  that 
was  the  most  important  and  vital  question  connected  with  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

Mr.  Stacey,  in  reply  to  the  last  speaker,  said  he  did  not 
mean  to  assert  that  £1  per  week  was  tbe  established  rate  of 
wages  in  Surrey,  but  he  was  iu  a  position  to  say  that  skilled 
labourers  could  obtain  £53  per  annum. 

Mr.  Walker,  juu.,  said  it  would  be  better  if  gentlemen 
refrained  from  importing  into  the  debate  any  hearsay  evidence 
they  might  have  picked  up.  He  knew  the  shepherd  alluded 
to  to  be  a  "  loafer,"  and  would  have  been  discharged  years  ago 
had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  his  master,  who  did  not 
like  to  get  rid  of  old  servants. 

Mr.  Streeter  said  the  man  who  had  just  been  mentioned 
worked  fur  his  own  father.  He  received,  it  was  true,  15s. 
per  week,  but  he  supposed  it  was  proper  wages,  or  his  father 
would  iiave  paid  more.  If  it  was  not  sutticient,  it  was  some- 
what strange  he  should  have  remained  on  the  lann  so  many 
years.  It  seemed  that  although  he  told  Mr.  Mackenzie  what 
wages  he  received,  he  forgot  to  mention  tliat  he  had  a  cottage 
thrown  in,  and  that  there  were  perquisites  ]at  lambiug  time, 
besides  prizes  for  long  servitude,  &c.  After  this  man  left  his 
father,  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Ashcroft  (who  was  present 
to-night),  and  who  discharged  him  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days  after  his  engagement.  He  disagreed  with  Dr. 
Shorthouse  that  Sir  John  Bennett's  remarks  amounted  to 
an  incoherent  rhapsody  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  w.is 
one  of  the  most  concise  and  clear  lectures  they  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  for  some  time  past.  They  all  agreed 
that  the  labourer's  position  should  be  improved;  but  how  was 
it  to  be  done  if  tlie  competition  with  the  foreign  markets 
prevented  the  English  farmer  from  disposing  of  his  coru  to 
advantage  P  It  seemed  to  him  that  before  improving  the  cou- 
diliou  of  the  labourer,  it  would  be  necessary  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  farmer.  He  believed  a  skilful  labourer  might 
realise  the  wages  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stacey,  by  working  hard, 
and  yet  not  so  hard  as  the  men  who  were  employed  by  Sir 
John  Bennett  in  laying  drains  3-feet  deep  at  6d.  per  rod,  who 
earned  one  guinea  per  week. 

Mr.  AsiiCROFT  said  the  man  who  had  been  twice  alluded 
to  came  to  lura,  and  iu  a  not  pleasant  manner  asked  for 
employment.  He  engaged  him,  but  found  that  he  was  by  no 
means  a  quick  hand.  On  the  Thursday  following  he  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  aud  had  it 
not  been  for  his  bailiff,  who  had  fed  his  cattle,  they  would  have 
been  neglected.  The  man  appeared  to  be  of  a  dogged  disposi- 
tion ;  he  expressed  no  regret  for  whut  he  had  done,  and  he 
(Mr.  Ashcroft)  discharged  him  because  he  felt  he  could  not 
depend  upon  him.  That  luau  was  engaged  at  16s.  per  week, 
with  a  cottage  to  live  in,  which  was  equivalent  to  ISs.,  and  had 
he  been  quick  at  his  work,  and  trustworthy  iu  the  somewhat 
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responsible  positiou  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  (Mr.  Ashcroft), 
should  have  had  no  objection  to  giving  him  a  guinea  a  week. 
He  had  to  employ  a  boy  at  Ss.  a  week  to  assist  him  at  his  work, 
which  he  should  not  have  done  had  the  man  been  ordinarily 
quick  and  attentive  to  his  duties.  He  would  substantiate 
Mr.  Stacey's  remark  that  skilled  labourers  in  Surrey  might  earn 
±L  a  week.  The  real  question  was,  not  what  labourejs  were 
paid,  but  what  they  were  worth.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  required  improvement, 
and  this,  to  a  great  extent,  rested  with  himsell,  assisted  by  the 
farmer.  In  Scotland  the  labourers  earned  something  less  than 
in  England,  and  it  was  remarkable  what  a  difference  there  was 
ia  the  intelligence  of  the  Northeru  labourers  compared  wdth 
those  of  the  Southern  counties,  the  Scotch  labourers  frequently, 
by  their  iutelligence,  raising  themselves  in  the  social  scale, 
and  attaining  a  respectable  position. 

Mr.  Bowman'  asked  whether  this  meetiag  had  been  called 
for  the  purpose  of  benefitiug  the  agricultural  labourer,  the 
landlord,  the  tenant,  or  the  agitators  who  went  about  stump- 
ing the  country  ?  He  wanted  to  know  who  was  winding  up 
the  clock,  and  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  agitation  which 
was  going  on  ?  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  emigration, 
and  they  liad  been  told  that  thousands  of  our  labourers  had 
left  England  for  other  shores.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
uuderstandiug  why  they  emigrated,  tie  had  been  told  that 
these  agitators  received  from  £1  to  30s.  for  every  labourer 
they  sent  away ;  they  were  shipped  like  dogs,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  their  destination  starvation  awaited  them.  He 
asked  how  it  was  that  the  philanthropists  had  not  taken  up 
the  matter  of  alleviating  the  distress  of  the  poor  by  whom 
they  were  immediately  surrounded,  rather  than  comiug  down 
into  the  country  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer ?  There  was,  he  was  sure,  plenty  of  scope  for  their 
philanthropy  in  London,  without  interfering  with  the  coun- 
try. Sir  John  had  boasted  that  he  paid  his  men  well — that 
lie  gave  them  6d.  per  rod  for  making  drains.  Why  he  (Mr. 
Bowman)  had  paid  his  men  Sd.  per  rod,  and  so  had  many 
others  in  that  room ;  aud  as  to  wages,  skilled  labourers  iu 
Surrey  were  paid  even  a  higher  rate  of  wages  thaa  Sir  John 
was  at  the  present  time  paying  his  men.  The  Bishop  of 
Manchester  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  but  he  thought  the  right  rev.  gen- 
tleman would  have  been  better  employed  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor  curates  in  his  diocese.  He  knew 
a  young  man  who  went  abroad  a  short  time  ago.  He 
had  been  educated  for  holy  orders,  and  had  to  maintain  a 
respectable  position  in  life ;  but  when  that  young  man  left 
England,  |  he  (Mr.  Bowman)  and  others  had  to  dip  their 
hands  into  their  pockets  in  order  that  he  might  leave  England 
free  from  debt.  Therefore  he  asked  why  the  philanthropy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  did  not  commence  by  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  his  curates  ?  Many  clerks  had  to  take  re- 
sponsible positions  in  town  at  salaries  of  £1  or  30s.  per  week. 
These  people  had  to  maintain  a  respectable  appearance,  and 
tlieir  condition  pecuniarily  was  little  better  than  the  much- 
abused  agricultural  labourer.  Why  did  not  these  philanthro- 
pists pay  their  own  employes  better,  instead  of  coming  down 
into  the  country  to  intertere  with  the  condition  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  ?  Sir  John  had  told  farmers  that  they  could 
get  a  larger  profit  out  of  their  land,  which  would  enable  them 
to  pay  their  labourers  better,  but  he  did  not  explain  how  it 
was  to  be  done.  He  doubted  whether  Sir  John,  with  all  his 
knowledge  of  farming,  made  it  a  profitable  occupation,  and  he 
should  like  him  to  produce  his  books,  showing  that  he  made 
a  profit,  and  that  there  was  a  balance  on  the  right  side.  Sir 
John  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  afflttence,  with  capital  at 
his  command,  and  it  was  probable  that  he  did  not  know 
what  a  farmer  had  to  contend  with  who  had  to  work  without 
capital. 

Mr.  George  Taylor  (barrister)  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  farmers  of  England  that  their  labourers 
sliould  be  better  off,  and  the  question  which  this  and  every 
other  farmer's  club  in  the  kingdom  had  to  consider  was — how 
it  could  best  be  done  ?  and  he  thought  it  was  quite  within 
the  province  of  farmers'  clubs  to  consider  that  question. 
There  was  one  way,  he  thought,  in  which  they  might  mate- 
rially help  the  agricultural  labourer — namely,  by  assisting 
them  to  get  education.  He  not  only  concurred  with  Mr. 
Ashcroft's  remarks  on  the  difference  between  the  English  and 
Scotch  labourers,  but  he  could  also  affirm  that  the  Scotch 
agricultural  labourer  did  more  work  for  his  master  than  the 


English  labourer  did  ;  and  he  believed  that  education  was  at 
the  bottom  ot  it  all.  The  want  of  education  prevented 
English  labourers  from  raising  themselves  in  the  social  scale, 
or  from  becoming  more  skillul  labourers  in  other  departments  ; 
but  the  contrary  was  frequently  the  case  in  Scotland.  The 
danger  to  farmers  at  the  present  time  was  a  notion  amongst 
the  labourers  that  the  farmers  were  associated  with  the  parsons 
in  a  desire  to  keep  them  ignorant,  and  if  this  notion  became 
widely  prevalent,  there  was  no  doubt  that  many  labourers 
would  emigrate.  He  had  no  fear,  however,  that  the  country 
would  be  drained  of  its  agricultural  labourers,  for  the  love  of 
home  was  a  feeling  which  was  strongly  implanted  in  many  of 
them,  but  if  their  education  was  improved  it  would  necessa- 
rily be  followed  by  an  improvement  in  their  condition.  He 
should  also  rejoice  if  the  labourer  could  receive  higher  wages, 
but  that  was  a  question  which  depended,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  on  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
cumstances whicii  time  forbade  him  alluding  to. 

Mr.  Edwards  (Croydon)  said  he  was  formerly  a  farm  la- 
bourer, and  his  experience  of  such  was,  that  it  did  not  afford 
him  much  chance  of  improving  his  position.  He  knew  that 
some  farmers  were  kind  to  their  men,  but  the  idea  of  others 
was  to  get  as  much  work  as  they  could  out  of  them  in  their 
youth,  and  when  old  age  approached  nothing  but  the  union- 
liouse  stared  them  in  the  face.  He  ventured  to  assert  that  the 
inmates  of  the  Croydon  union-house,  at  the  present  time,  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  men  who  at  one  time  had  been 
stalwart  agricultural  Labourers,  and  when  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  pursue  their  occupation,  their  last  resource  was  the 
union-house.  (Mr.  King,  a  guardian,  dissented  from  this  ob- 
servation.) At  any  rate,  he  knew  that  several  inmates  of  the 
union  were  at  one  time  agricultural  labourers,  and  rather  than 
that  he  should  be  reserved  for  such  a  fate  he  left  his  employ- 
ment and  sought  after  other  work. 

Sir  John  Bennett  said,  in  reply  to  the  various  speakers, 
that  he  should  make  a  very  poor  return  for  the  kindness  and 
indulgence  which  he  had  received  if  he  detained  them  long. 
If  the  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
which  he  had  placed  before  them  this  evening  had  not  shown 
the  necessity  for  his  improvement,  and  the  advantages  which 
the  masters  and  the  community  generally  would  derive  from 
such  improvement,  nothing  he  could  say  now  would  have  any 
effect.  He  had  been  told  that  he  had  better  mind  his  own 
business  in  London  than  come  down  to  Croydon  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Most  of  his  leisure  time 
was  spent  in  London,  and  he  was  engaged  evening  after  even- 
ing in  some  work  or  other.  He  knew  that  in  all  parts  of 
London  there  were  dark  spots  that  required  and  received  the 
attention  of  philanthropists,  but  that  would  not  prevent  him 
from  sympathising  with  the  agricultural  labourer.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  if  something  was  not  done  to  assist  agricultural 
labourers  they  would  assist  themselves  by  emigrating,  and 
farmers  would  have  to  pay  high  wages  to  the  low  class  of  la- 
bourers who  remained  behind.  Church  and  State  had  opposed 
the  education  of  the  labourer  ;  and  although  it  was  admitted 
on  aU  hands  that  improved  education  was  necessary,  directly 
their  eyes  were  opened  by  means  of  education,  they  would  leave 
their  employers  unless  induced  by  other  means  to  remain. 
This  was  the  difficulty  lie  had  asked  them  this  evening  to  take 
a  peep  at,  and  it  was  a  difficulty  not  easy  to  overcome.  Some 
one  had  suggested  that  the  condition  of  the  farmers  should  also 
be  considered.  He  admitted  that ;  it  was  for  them  to  agitate 
for  enactments  with  regard  to  long  leases,  unexhausted  im- 
provements, and  that  much-vexed  question,  the  Game  Laws  ; 
these  were  subjects  that  deserved  the  serious  attention  of  a 
club  like  this,  but  to-night  he  had  simply  spoken  on  behalf  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  and  if  his  remarks  that  evening 
would  in  any  way  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  lie  should  be  more  than  repaid  lor  raising  his 
voice  on  their  behalf. 

The  President  said  the  club  Iiad  received  from  Sir  John 
Bennett  some  valuable  hints,  which  he  hoped  would  have  a 
beneficial  efl'ect.  He  did  not  pretend  tosay  that  he  agreed  with 
everything  that  Sir  John  Bennett  had  stated,  but  he  thought 
that,  after  winnowing  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  retaining 
the  wheat,  there  was  much  in  it  that  was  useful.  Sir  John 
aaid  he  would  employ  none  but  skilled  labourers  at  good 
wages.  If  every  farmer  adopted  the  same  system,  what  would 
become  of  those  drones  which  were  to  be  found  in  every  agri- 
culturiil  district  ?  They  must  be  employed  on  the  farm,  and 
as  many  of  them  had  hved  on  the  farm  a  number  of  years,  it 
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was  not  ia  the  heart  of  tlieir  employers  to  send  them  away. 
Bat  it  surely  was  not  intended  these  drones  should  he  paid  as 
well  as  tiie  husy  hees  ;  the  man  wlio  was  a  skilled  labourer 
could  always  command  good  wages,  and  lie  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  improviuft  his  position,  lie  was  very  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  come  forward  as  an  illustration  that 
the  agricultural  labourer  of  this  country  was  not  in  so  low  a 
position  tliat  he  was  unable  to  help  himself,  lie  was  a  spe- 
cimen of  one  of  those  who  thought  fit  to  stride  away  from  a 
lower  position,  and  every  man  could,  if  he  liked,  improve  his 
position  by  iutellisfence  and  industry.  The  bad  condition  of 
the  labourer  had,  he  thought,  been  somewliat  exaggerated  this 
evening  ;  it  was  only  those  men  who  talked  the  loudest,  or 
disconten'ed,  lazy  labourers  who  had  been  discharged  from 
their  employment   who   told   lamentahle  tales   of  imaginary 


hardships.  He  spoke  with  the  conviction  of  his  heart,  as 
their  chairman,  and  with  'every  desire  for  truth,  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  there  was  no  happier  man  than  the 
agricultural  labourer  when  he  was  in  constaut  work  under  a 
good  master,  and  had  a  comfortable  cottage  to  reside  in.  He 
was  much  obliged  to  them  all  for  their  attendance,  to  Sir  John 
Bpimett  for  Ills  useful  bints,  and  to  the  various  speakers  for 
the  temperate  way  in\\liich  this  question  had  been  considered, 
because  he  knew  that  in  some  places  a  very  hostile  feeling 
existed  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

The  President  then  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
John  Bennett,  wliicli  w  is  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor  (Vice- 
President),  and  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  JouM  Bennett  having  briefly  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment, the  meeting  was  hrought  to  a  close. 


MAIDSTONE       FARMERS'        OLUB. 
HONEYDEW  ON  THE  HOP  PLANT. 


At  the  last  meeting  an  address  was  delivered  hy  Mr.  J. 
Barling,  of  Maidstone,  Mr.  A.  Chittenden  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Barling  said  the  subject  might  he  treated  generally 
or  particularly,  but  upon  that  occasion  he  would  confine  his 
attention  to  the  honeydewou  hops.  Many  plants  were  subject 
to  this  disease,  and  it  was  not  a  disease  of  recent  origin  or  of 
recent  discovery,  for  Pliny,  that  excellent  naturalist,  had 
observed  it  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  had  recorded 
facts  relating  to  it.  He  had  ascertained  the  fact,  but  he  had 
not  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  it  was.  It 
was  supposed  at  that  time  that  the  air  by  some  process  cculd 
purge  itself  of  the  impurities  with  which  it  was  charged,  and 
it  was  tlioughtthat  the  deposit  of  honeydpw  upon  the  leaf  was 
the  result  of  something  which  came  from  the  air.  And  the 
opinion  of  observers  at  tlie  present  day  was  by  no  means 
unanimous,  for  there  was  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
what  produces  honeydew.  All  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
something  abnormal  on  the  leaf;  but  whether  it  exudes 
therefrom,  or  is  some  extraneous  matter  deposited  on  the  leaf, 
is  still  an  open  question.  During  the  late  season  there  were 
good  opportunities  of  learning  something  with  regard  to  this 
special  disease.  Mid-Kent  and  Worcestershire  were  very 
severely  smitten  with  honeydew,  while  a  ereat  portion  of  East 
Kent  had  escaped.  Some  gentlemen  argue  that  this  special 
disease  grows  out  of  some  particular  thing  in  the  atmosphpre, 
or  from  the  method  of  cultivation  adopted.  From  that  view 
he  entirely  dissented,  for  the  reasons  that  all  the  parts  of  a 
plantation  are  not  affected  alike,  and  are  not  all  honeyJewed 
at  the  same  time.  The  outside  of  the  plantation  is  that 
affected,  and  then  the  inside  suffers.  Then,  also,  the  disease 
differs  in  intensity  in  different  grounds,  and  in  one  parish  he  had 
often  known  several  plantation  •f  hops  cultivated  by  the  same 
proprietor  which  were  cultivated  alike,  and  one  portion  would 
he  thoroughly  smitten  with  honey  while  other  portions  would 
be  absolutely  free  from  it.  Then  some  say  that  this  result 
arises  from  a  particular  method  of  management.  If  that  were 
so  there  would  be  similar  results  from  the  same  system  of 
management,  which  was  not  the  case.  It  might  be  said  that 
though  the  management  was  the  same,  the  soils  were  different, 
and  the  difference  of  result  arises  in  this  way.  His  answer  to 
that  was  that  if  it  were  entirely  due  to  management,  they  ought 
to  find  all  portions  of  a  farm  under  one  management  alike  in 
its  effects  from  this  particular  disease.  But  so  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  he  often  found  one  end  of  a  plantation  much 
struck,  while  the  other  end  was  scarcely  touched.  He  had 
also  found  two  poles  on  one  hill  struck,  while  the  third  pole 
had  altogether  escaped,  and  if  the  disease  was  due  to  the 
management  or  any  peculiarity  of  the  soil,  why  were  not  all 
the  poles  struck  alike  ?  He  tiad  found  some  parts  of  the  same 
hop  plant  struck  more  than  others,  aud  so  far  as  the  opinion 
of  those  was  concerned  who  hold  that  honeydew  is  an  exuda- 
tion from  the  leaf  itself  he  was  obliged  entirely  to  dissent  froii 
their  conclusion.  He  believed  that  honeydew  was  due  solely 
to  the  presence  of  the  aphis,  and  as  far  as  his  observatiou  during 
the  last  season  went,  the  result  was  that  though  he  wanted  to 
find,  aud  tried  all  he  could  to  find,  a  case  of  honeydew  without 
the  presence  of  aphis,  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  If  all  were 
agreed  upon  this  point  it  would  simplify  their  inquiries  in  the 


attempt  to  fir.d  a  remedy,  and  if  this  was  recognised  as  the 
only  road  in  which  to  pursue  their  investigations,  there  would 
be  much  more  chance  of  their  efforts  being  crowned  with 
success.  All  the  time  the  mind  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  true 
cause  of  the  evil,  their  actions  would  be  feeble  and  irregular 
in  the  path  of  discovery  of  means  to  prevent  it.  Many  persons 
had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  aphis  producing  so  complete  a 
demolishing  of  the  leaf  or  plant  as  has  h  ea  witnessed  this 
year,  and  say  that  such  a  result  from  such  a  cause  is  physically 
impossible.  To  show  ]tliat  this  was  not  so  he  quoted  the 
observations  of  a  French  naturalist  who  had  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  to  the  effect  that  so  prolific  were  aphides 
that  in  the  fifth  generation  no  less  than  sixty  hundred  millions 
were  produced  from  one  insect,  and  he  calculated  that  in  the 
course  of  one  generation  there  may  be  produced  twenty  genera- 
tions of  aphides.  He  had  noticd  that  there  was  not  much 
hoaeydew  this  year  till  the  warm  nights  came  on  :  and  Richard- 
sou,  who  wrote  150  years  ago,  had  also  noticed  this  fact,  aud 
from  observations  which  he  had  made  on  lose-trees  he  found 
that  after  the  deposit  of  the  egg,  iu  the  third  generation,  a 
winged  insect  was  found.  He  liad  himself  taken  two  wingless 
insects  from  a  plant,  and  had  placed  thera  under  a  glass,  aud 
in  less  than  five  hours  one  of  them  had  ripped  open  his  skin, 
had  ftung  off  his  old  jacket,  and  had  put  on  a  pair  of  beautiful 
wings.  The  aphis  generaliy  deposits  her  eggs  on  a  plant  in 
the  direction  of  the  sap,  as  it  flows  from  the  plant  to  the  leaf, 
or  that  if  it  was  on  the  upright  twig  of  a  tree  the  head  would 
be  downward,  and  if  on  a  recumbent  branch  the  head  would  be 
upward.  He  believed  that  the  black  appearance  which  they 
observed  on  the  top  plant  was  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  on  the  honeydew  which  had  been  deposited. 
He  thought  it  was  vain  to  expect  an  absolute  cure  for  honey- 
dew, but  a  partial  cure  he  believed  might  be  effected.  As  the 
result  of  much  observation,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  evil  could  not  be  wholly  remedied,  and  that  they  can  never 
realise  a  crop  after  honeydew  has  once  made  its  appearance, 
but  he  believed  with  proper  care  and  attention  they  might 
secure  a  partial  crop.  Some  tried  rough  digging  in  the  summer, 
but  that,  he  thought,  would  never  prevent  it.  He  had  also 
seen  some  instances  where  farmers  had  set  persons  to  work 
stripping  off  the  leaves  as  they  became  affected,  but  he  pitied 
the  misdirected  labour  so  applied,  and  had  invariably  found 
that  it  was  wholly  thrown  away.  From  no  other  cause  had  he 
ever  seen  honeydew  on  the  hop  plant  except  from  the  presence 
of  aphis.  It  was  in  his  opinion  formed  in  the  body  of  the 
insect,  and  d'scharged  by  it  on  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  he 
had  seen  it,  when  the  insects  were  in  great  numbers,  fall  down 
on  the  plants  like  a  Scotch  mist. 

Mr.  Foster  said  the  lecturer  had  told  them  a  partial  care 
was  possible  where  an  absolute  care  was  not.  Now  he  thought 
that  if  they  could  half  cure  the  blight  they  could  get  rid  ot  it 
altogether.  He  was  a  thorough  advocate  for  washing  the  bine, 
and  thought  this  would  enable  them  to  dispose  of  the  enemy 
more  effectually  than  any  other  means  they  could  adopt. 

Mr.  Stonham  could  not  follow  Mr.  Barling  in  his  scientific 
observations  on  the  life  of  insects,  hut  it  appeared  that  they 
had  two  distinct  theories  before  them  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
complaint.     He   was  much   inclined  to  think  that  the  plant 
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attracted  the  aphis,  and  if  they  believed  with  him  that  the  apliis 
was  attracted  by  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  plant,  it  remained 
for  them  to  make  a  commercial  speculation  of  tlie  matter,  and 
endeavour,  by  washing  and  in  o'her  ways,  to  mitigate  the  evil. 
Reasoning  by  tlie  analogy  of  mildew  iu  grapes,  caused  by  a 
budden  closing  of  the  vinery  r.nd  a  consequent  alteration  of 
temperature,  he  thousjlit  that  an  alteration  in  the  condition  of 
the  plant  mi^lit  attract  houeydew.  He  had  nothing  very 
valuable  to  tell  them  as  to  the  cure  of  the  disease,  but  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Foster  in  his  belief  that 
washing  would  do  it,  although  if  applied  in  time  it  might  do 
something  towards  mitigating  whit  it  could  not  altogether 
prevent  The  blsckness  of  the  leaf  to  which  i\Ir.  Barling  had 
alluded  he  attributed  simply  ta  decay. 

Mr.  CoLEi  thought  they  must  admit  that  Mr.  Barling  had 
given  them  conclusive  proof  that  honeydew  was  caused  by  the 
aphis.  Farmers,  like  doctors,  differed  very  much  in  their 
opinions,  and  in  no  respect  more  so  than  on  the  point  of 
washing  their  hops.  A  friend  of  his  had  told  him  that  lie 
should  take  no  notice  of  tlie  vermin  in  his  plantations,  while 
another  said  he  should  let  them  accumulate  and  then  go  in 
strong  for  washing.  Now  his  own  oiinion  was  that  washing, 
to  be  of  any  use,  must  be  resorted  to  at  the  very  earliest 
moment.  He  looked  upon  the  matter  as  he  did  upon  the 
insurance  of  property,  and  when  he  thought  there  was  danger 
he  did  not  shrink  from  taking  what  might  be  rather  expensive 
precautions,  and  which  might  even  turn  out  afterwards  to  be 
unnecessary.  He  had  grown  13  cwt.  of  earlier  and  15  cwt. 
per  acre  of  later  sorts  upon  his  own  ground,  and  was  firmly  of 
opinion  that  where  washing  was  judiciously  applied  more  hops 
would  be  produced. 

Mr.  T.  Ree\t:s  iiad  watched  the  progress  of  washing  very 
closely  during  the  past  season,  and  believed  that  while  it  had, 
in  so;ne  cases,  been  very  much  overdone,  in  others  it  had  no 
doubt  done  much  good.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not  believe 
that  by  any  treatment  they  would  get  a  full  crop  of  hops  wlien 
blight  existed.  Washing,  to  be  of  use,  must  be  applied  at  the 
very  earliest  moment,  before  the  egg  of  the  aphis  had 
developed  into  life,  and  the  liquid  should  be  ejected  from  the 
syringe  with  much  more  care  than  was  usually  exercised.  It 
was  often  sent  against  tlie  leaf  in  a  full  stream,  and  the  plant 
became  damaged  by  that  which  was  intended  to  effect  its 
cure.  His  own  observation  induced  him  to  agree  witli  Mr. 
Barling  that  honeydew  would  always  be  found  associated  with 
the  aphis. 

Mr.  A.  KiLLiCK  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Barling  how  the 
aphis  was  preserved  from  the  tim?  of  its  first  appearance. 

The  CuAiKMAA  said  that  while  they  agreed  with  Mr.  Barling 
that  honeydew  and  the  aphis  were  co-existent,  they  must  re- 
member that  besides  the  deposit  from  the  insect,  there  was 
part  also  a  bleeding  from  the  leaf,  which,  be  thought,  did  a  great 
of  tlie  damage.  He  could  not  yet  understand,  accordingto  Mr. 
Barling's  theory,  how  hops  in  one  ground  escaped  the  blight  al- 


together, while  other  suffered  severely.  He  though,  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Killick's  question  as  to  the  manner  in  whidi  the  aphides 
were  preserved  over  the  winter,  that  they  were  brought  in  a 
sort  of  dark  cloud,  forming  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  air,  and  the 
lesson  which  this  taught  was  that  while  it  was  important  they 
should  wash  tlieir  hops  at  tlie  earliest  moment  they  must 
repeat  t!ie  process  from  time  to  time,  as  fresh  visits  were  to  be 
continually  anticipated. 

Mr.  Barlixg,  in  reply,  said  that  he  must  be  allowed  to 
bring  the  meeting  back  to  the  subject  for  discussion.  He  had 
not  mentioned  was'iing  in  his  remarks  ;  he  had  purposely 
abstained  from  doing  so,  as  he  wished  them  to  arrive  at  one 
conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  then  at  a  future 
meeting  consider  what  they  could  do  to  cure  it.  He  entirely 
dissented  from  Mr.  Stonham's  theory  that  the  aphis  was 
attracted  to  the  leaf  by  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  plant. 
It  was  theory  only,  while  his  own  observations,  carefully 
carried  out,  had  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind.  Unless  tiiey  could 
clear  their  minds  of  all  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  honeydew, 
tlie  whole  labour  of  the  evening  would  be  lost.  Mr.  Stonham's 
theory  was  certaiuly  fortified  by  analogy,  since  when  an  animal 
was  diseased  parasites  made  their  appearance,  and  many 
people  supposed  in',  the  same  way  that  when  a  plant  was 
diseased  and  exuded  honeydew,  the  aphis  came  to  feed  on  it. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  aphis  did  not  eat  the  honeydew, 
but  the  ant  did,  and  at  times  the  aphis — which  was  often  called 
the  ant's  milch  cow — when  touched  by  the  antennse  of  the 
ant  would  give  off  a  portion  of  its  secreted  honeydew.  He 
did  not  believe  in  the  idea  that  the  leaves  were  wounded  by 
the  aphis ;  nor  did  he  believe  that  sunshine  snd  fine  dry 
weather  would  prevent  the  disease.  When  it  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  sun,  the  disease  might  possibly 
be  cured  or  mitigated  by  fine,  hot,  dry  days ;  but  they  could 
not  have  a  drier  season  than  the  last,  nor  could  they  have 
suffered  much  more  from  blight  than  during  last  season.  As 
to  the  question  how  the  aphis  was  preserved,  he  might  remark 
that  in  the  tenth  generation  a  few  males  and  a  great  many 
females  were  produced,  and  the  females  were  impregnated  ; 
while  the  fertilisation  lasted  for  the  next  ten  generations.  The 
feaiales  of  the  tenth  generation  produced  an  egg,  and  this, 
placed  in  a  proper  position,  lived  through  the  winter,  and 
came  to  its  development,  and  was  hatched  in  Ihe  warm  spring 
days.  Uae  generation  svas  oviparous  and  nine  generations  were 
viviparous.  The  wisdom  of  this  arrangement  was  apparent. 
The  aphis,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  could  not  live  in  its 
developed  form  daring  the  winter,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
proper  fool,  and,  there''ore,  in  the  tenth  generation  the  eggs 
were  produced.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
insee!s  were  created  by  the  northeast,  wind,  but  they  m'ght 
be  brought  by  it.  The  result  of  his  observations  this  year, 
however,  was  that,  during  last  season  at  any  rate,  the  aphis 
invariably  came  from  the  west. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  (he  lecturer  closed  the  meeting. 


KINGSCOTE       AGRICULTURAL      ASSOCIATION. 

STEAM    CULTIVATION. 


The  first  monthly  meeting  for  the  present  season  was  held 
at  Hunter's  Hall  Inn,  when  there  was  an  unusually  large 
attendance  of  members.  The  subject  for  discussion  was 
Steam  Cultivation,  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Wool- 
ston.  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  president  of  the  society,  in 
the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  very  pleasing  duties  to  perform 
that  evening.  The  first  was  to  announce  that  the  late  Tet- 
bury  Agicultural  Improvement  Association  had  made  them  a 
present  of  their  valuable  library,  and  he  must,  through  Mr. 
Holborow,  their  late  secretary,  thank  them  for  such  a  gift. 
Such  an  addition  to  their  library  would  make  it  a  valuable  one, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  have  a  good  circulation  among  the 
members,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  benefi'.  The 
second  duty  was  also  a  very  pleasing  ene,  viz.,  to  introduce 
Mr.  W.  Smith.  Although  not  personally  known  to  most  pre- 
sent his  writings  were  familiar,  he  might  say,  to  all,  and  he 
believed  he  might  say  very  much  appreciattd  by  all. 

Mr.  Smith  then  read  the  following  paper : — ^There  have 
been  many  attempts  to  apply  steam  power  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  but  as  I  am  addressing  a  meeting  of  practical  men, 


I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  history  of  these.  Because, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  well  known  to  you,  that  is,  those 
systems  jretending  to  be  useful.  There  are,  however,  two 
modes  which  stand  out  before  all  others,  viz.,  the  contract 
plan,  and  private  working  with  one's  own  tackle.  Companies 
and  men  of  enterprise  use  twin  engines  of  about  12-horse 
power,  that  take  themselves  with  their  implements  from  job  to 
job.  These  engines  work  ploughs,  cultivators,  diggers, 
harrows,  rollers,  or  anything  the  farmer  likes,  but  the  imple- 
ment generally  used  is  the  cultivator,  doing  the  work  over 
twice,  tluit  is,  smashing  and  crossing,  for  £1  per  acre,  which, 
generally  speaking,  is  the  contractor's  charge  fordoing  it,  coal 
being  found  by  the  farmer.  In  this  way  farmers  get  20,  50  or 
100  acres  done  yearly,  bat  I  know  farmers  who  have  paid  their 
pound  an  acre  years  ago,  who  keep  their  pounds  in  their 
pockets  now.  This  £1  an  acre  does  not  pay  the  contractor 
unless  he  can  get  some  spring  work  as  well  as  some  fallow 
making  in  the  summer.  Recent  wet  years  have  given  an 
increased  quantity  of  fallow  which  has  given  him  a  lot  of  such 
work  which  quite  accounts  for  the  contractor's  gain  during  the 
last  two  years ;  yet  the  farmer's  pocket  has  gone  to  rack  by 
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finding  cropless  acres  for  him  to  work  upon.     Contractors  base 
their  calculations  upon  160  days  work  a  year,  hence  fallows 
come  in.      I   shall  bring  ray  own  twenty  years'  practice  in 
s.tipport  of  this.     I  use  a  common  portable  thrashing  engine  of 
lO-horse  power.     I  do  not  use  the  plough  by  steam  power  for 
two  reasons  ;  first,  because  horses  can  do  the  little  ploughing 
needed    and    do   it   better   than   steam   can  ;  and,   secondly, 
because  there  are  many  peruicioua  weeds  which  are   not  des- 
troyed  by  being  simply  put  under  ground,  but  they  ought  to 
be  kept  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  so  lliat  they  may  be 
eradicated.     To  do  this  I  use  a  cultivator  on  uiy  beau  stnbblcs 
for  wheat,  and   a  combined  ridger  and  subsoiler  on  all  ray 
wheat  and  barley  stubbles  that  lay  after  working  through  the 
winter   for   spring   seeding.     To  explain  this  working  I  will 
give  this  year's  practice,  in  support  of  which  I  will  give  costs 
and  particulars  for  twenty  years'   working  on  the  heavy  land 
portion  of  ray  farm.     This  year  the  cultivation  was  started  on 
September  16th.     In  5^  days  it  worked  once  over  30  acres  of 
bean  stubble,  heavy  clay,  hilly,  and  uneven  land,  at  a  total 
cost  of  £11   is.  Tjd.,  including  coal,  6~  cwt.,  at  18s.  6d.  per 
ton  ;  men,  3s.  per  day  each  ;  engine  man,  2s.  per  day  ;  extra 
oil,  at  9J.  per   day;  and  extras  for  repairs,  &■.,  Is.  6J.  per 
acre.      I  do  not  include  interest  for  money,  for  I  find  that  a 
moderate-sized  farm,  say  200  acres  arable  heavy  clay  land,  can 
be  stocked  with  steam  tackle  and  horses  needed  in  aid  at  as 
little  money  as  it  can  with  all  horses.      The  average  cost  of 
working  the  39  acres  is  5s.  9d.  per  acre.  After  the  cultivating 
I  harrowed  it  twice  over  with  four-horse  harrows,  at  a  cost  of 
Is.  6d.  per  acre  each  time,  which  brought  the  total  cost  of 
seed  bed  up  to  Is.  3d.  per  acre.     The  wheat  was  then  drilled 
at  four  pecks  of  seed  per  acre.      (In  years  gone  by  ten  pecks 
was  the  lowest  quantity  used  on  this   land.)      The  land  was 
then  harrowed  with  light  harrows  twice  over,  which  was  the 
sum  total  of  what  was  done  to  it.      It  is  the  20th  crop  under 
steam,  yet  the  land  is  so  clean  that  it  needed  no  hand-picking 
whatever.      The  plant  is  a  very  fine  one — thick  and  strong 
upon  the  ground.      After  finishing  my  bean  stubble  I  started 
my  co.Tibined  ridger  and  subsoiler  upon  my  barley  and  wheat 
stuboles,  85  acres  in  extent.     This  work  needed  the  use  of  my 
engine  14J  days.      The  cost  of  it  was — men,  £15  143.  6d. ; 
oil,  10s.  lO^d. ;  coal,  10  ton  5  cwt.,  at  18s.  6d.,  £9  93.  T^d.  ; 
extras  at  Is.  6d.  an  acre,  £6  7s.  6d. ;  total,  £32  Is.  6d.,  or  an 
average  of  7s.  G^i.  per  acre.     Of  this  work  41  acres  was  for 
beans,  3S  acres  was  for  barley,  and  6  acres  was  for  roots.    The 
41  acres  for  beans  wiU  be  drilled  without   any  further  opera- 
tion, therefore  the  cost  of  seed  bed  v  ill  stand  at  7s.  6d.  per 
acre.     The  ridges  will  be  hand-picked  at  a  trifling  cost  in  ad- 
dition.    Tlie  38  acres  for  barley  will  need  tiie  ridges  split  by 
horses  in  the  winter,  at  a  .cost  of  4s.  per  acre,  and  in  the 
spring  it   will  want   harrowing  with  four-horse   harrows  at 
Is.  3d.  per  acre ;  therefore  the  cost  of  seed  bed  will  be  12s. 
Ojd.     The  ridges  have  been  handpicked  at  a  trifling  cost  in 
addition.     The  sis  acres  for  roots  will  need  similar  treatment 
to  the  38  acres,  therefore  the  cost  will  stand  the  same.     I 
have  ploughed  my  12  acres  of  clover  hay  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  horses,  and  planted  it  with  wheat ;  therefore  my  year's 
steam-power  work  has  been  completed  on  my  farm   of  ISO 
acres  arable  in  20  days.      My  farm  consists   of    106  acres 
arable,  heavy  clay,  hilly  and  uneven,  74  acres  arable  light  flat 
land,  and  120  acres  of  grass.     The  former  i»  now  farmed  upon 
a  three  crop   system,  viz.,  beans,  wheat,  and  barley.      The 
beans  and  barley  straw  is  used  in  yards,  while   the  greater 
portion  of  the  wheat  straw  is  sold  to  go  to  London.     I  have 
about  400  tons  of  stable  dung  from  London  yearly  ;  in  this 
way  I  keep  up  tlie  condition  of  my  heavy  clay  land  under 
this  heavy  cropping  of  corn.     The  74  acres  of  light  land  is 
farmed  generally  upon  a  sis  crop   shift,  viz  ,  roots,  barley, 
clover,  wheat,  beans,  and  wheat.     As  a  rule,  the  operations 
for  these  crops  are  a  ridging  and  sub-soiling  by  steam  power 
in  the  autumn,  with  the  after  operation  in  the  spring  by  horses 
for  roots.     After  the  roo'.s  the  land  is  worked  by  horses  in  the 
ordinary  way  for  barley  ;  clover  follows,  needing  no  operation. 
The  clover  lay  is  plcyighcd  over  with  horses  for  wheat ;  after  the 
wheat  the  stubble  is  ridge-ploughed,  and  subsoiled   by  steam 
for  beans,  after  which  the  bean-stubble  is  smashed  by  steam 
power  for  wheat ;  therefore,  this  land  receives  only  three  ope- 
rations by  steam  power  in   six   years.      I   use   all  the  roots, 
clover  lay,  and  all  the  straw  grown  upon  this  laud,  with  some 
corn  and  cake,  to  keep  it  in  condition,  which,  as  it  is  good 
land,  keeps  it  well  up.     In  one  field,  called  No.  6,  by  way  of 
experiment,  I  greatly  deviated  from  this  practice  by  growing 


barley  on  it  yearly  in  1868, 1869,  1870,  1871,  and  1872, 
using  six  cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre  in  each  of  the  last 
four  years.  No  cart  dung  whatever  was  used  during  the 
whole  period.  The  average  yearly  produce  was  57  bushels 
per  acre.  It  is  fen  land  in  cliaracter,  very  rich  in  vegetable 
mould,  yet  very  poor  in  lime.  The  latter  is  my  reason  for 
having  used  superphosphate.  At  the  end  of  the  five  crops  of 
barley  (it  having  been  steam  ridge  ploughed  teu  inches  deep, 
and  hand  picked  for  each  of  these  crops),  the  land  was  so 
clean  that  it  needed  nothing  but  ploughing  over  with  horses 
for  roots  in  1873,  when,  wdth  another  dressing  of  superphos- 
phate, it  gave  a  splendid  crop  of  roots,  two-thirds  of  which 
were  eaten  upon  the  land  with  some  cake  and  corn,  which  gave 
me  a  good  crop  of  barley  this  year.  It  is  now  a  good  plant 
of  soeds  for  next  year's  crop.  The  above  results  could  not 
have  been  obtsined  on  my  heavy  or  light  land  only  by  having 
ray  steam  power  work  done  in  the  autumn,  which  places  ray 
land  in  a  nice  way  to  get  mellowed  by  frost  and  snow,  &c., 
during  the  winter,  and  the  hand  picking  during  tliose  months 
enables  me  to  keep  it  clean  under  the  heavy  cropping  shown 
above,  while  the  cost  of  placing  it  so  by  steam  power  is  but 
a  trifle  when  compared  with  horse  work,  the  latter  of  which 
practical  men  generally  know  all  about.  Here  is  a  summary 
of  my  position  on  Nov.  7,  for  this  year's  working.  My  63 
acres  of  wheat  was  not  only  in,  but  it  was  up,  looking  strong 
and  well.  ^ly  41  acres  of  land  coming  in  for  beans  was 
manured  and  worked  ready  for  planting  in  February  next. 
My  38  acres  of  heavy  land  coming  in  for  barley  was  manured, 
ridged,  and  subsoiled,  lying  high  and  dry  for  the  winter  ready 
for  working  and  seeding  .iu  the  spring.  My  three  acres  of 
mangel  had  been  pulled,  carted,  and  stacked,  the  land  had 
been  plouglied  ready  for  planting  with  barley  in  the  spring, 
with  the  ten  acres  of  swede  land  adjoining,  after  the 
swedes  had  been  eat  off  by  sheep.  I  turned  two  in-foal 
mares  out  for  a  three  months'  run  in  the  grass  field  : 
ray  other  two,  with  the  old  job  horse,  wiU  have  light  work 
to' do— the  muck  cart  and  job  work— through  the  winter; 
three  of  my  men  were  hand  picking  my  85  acres  of  ridged 
work,  h  iving  already  done  half  of  it,  while  the  rest  of  my 
men  were  doing  the  job  work,  and  attending  to  the  cattle 
and  sheep  :  three  boys  were  hoeing  wheat  by  contract,  while 
the  two  younger  ones  were  at  school,  to  get  certificates  for  work 
next  year.  Nowtosiiow  how  thoroughly  effective  and  economi- 
cal steam  power  is,  I  will  show  the  particulars  of  the  operations, 
cost,  and  crops  on  one  of  my  heavy  land  fields  from  my  start. 
In  1855  it  was  only  under  horse  work,  under  which  I  never 
knew  it  ploughed  with  less  than  four  horses.  It  had  down  to 
that  time  been  farmed  upon  a  four  field  shift,  xiz.,  three  crops 
and  a  fallow.  Once  in  my  life  i  did  know  vetches  grown 
upon  the  fallow  portion,  and  that  was  all.  It  was  not  clean 
when  I  started  steam  power  upon  it.  In  March,  1856, 1  cul- 
tivated and  cross-cuUivated  it  by  steam  power,  at  a  cost  of 
13s.  4d.  per  acre  ;  then  I  scuflled  it  once  with  horses  ;  then  I 
scratched  up  a  lot  of  twitch  and  burnt  it,  after  which  it  was 
drilled  with  peas,  which  gave  a  good  crop.  The  cost  of  seed 
bed  per  acre,  exclusiv3  of  twitch  burning  and  drilling,  was 
15s.  4d.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  it  was  smashed  by  steam 
power  at  a  cost  of  63.  8d.  per  acre  ;  then  scuflled  once  by 
horses,  after  which  it  was  hand  picked  ;  then  in  the  spring  of 
1857  it  was  horse- cultivated  once  for  barley.  The  two  horse 
operations  costing  43.  per  acre,  therefore  the  total  cost  of  seed 
bed,  excepting  hand  picking  and  drilling,  stands  at  10s.  8d.  per 
acre.  In  the  autumn  of  1857  it  was  smashed  once  by  steam  and 
then  crossed  by  horses  for  beans  in  1858,  at  a  cost  of  8s.  8d.  per 
acre.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  it  was  similarly  treated  at  a 
like  cost  for  wheat  in  1859.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  it  was 
smashed  by  steam.  In  the  November  following  it  was  ridged 
up  by  horses,  and  then  a  subsoil  plough  was  drawn  between 
the  ridges  at  a  total  cost  of  13s.  8d.  per  acre  for  beans  in  1860. 
After  the  beans  came  off  it  w  as  smashed  by  steam  power,  then 
scuflled  once  with  horses  at  a  total  cost  of  8s.  8d.  per  acre  for 
wheat  in  1861,  after  which  I  tried  an  experiment  for 
swedes  in  1862  by  ridge-ploughing  and  subsoiling  it  by 
steam  power  afone  operation,  at  a  total  cost  of  lOs.  2d.  per 
acre,  which  was  the  total  cost  of  seed  bed,  the  land  having 
become  so  clean  that  uothing  but  a  little  hand  picking  was 
needed  before  planting.  The  swedes  were  good  for  such  land, 
but  to  draw  any  of  them  off  I  dare  not  lest  I  should  kill  my 
land,  and  to  save  letting  the  dirty  land  kill  my  sheep  that  eat 
thereon,  I  let  them  have  a  pen  of  four  acres  at  a  time,  in 
I  which  way  I  got  through  pretty  well,  but  I  never  dare  try 
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swedes  of  roots  at  any  tune  again.  As  the  roots  were  eat  off 
early  in  the  winter,  the  land  did  not  sufllce,  for  in  the  spring  of 
1863  I  was  able  to  cultivate  and  drill  the  land  with  barley  at 
one  operation  by  steam  power,  the  total  cost  of  seed  bed  stand- 
ing at  only  Is.  per  acre,  after  which  it  was  smashed  oiice  by 
steam  power,  at  a  cost  of  6s.  Sd.  per  acre  as  the  total  cost  of 
seed  bed  for  beans  in  ISOi.  In  1865  it  was  wheat  after  a 
cultivatiog  and  drilling  at  one  operation,  at  a  cost  of  7s.  per 
acre.  In  1866  it  was  beans,  after  a  smashiag  by  steam  power, 
at  a  cost  of  6s.  8d.  per  acre.  In  1867  it  was  wiieat,  alter  a 
smashiag  by  steam  power,  then  a  crossing  and  drilling  at  one 
operation  by  steam  power,  at  a  total  cost  of  lis.  8d.  per  acre. 
In  1868  it  was  beans,  after  a  rldge-ploughing  and  subsoiiing 
at  one  operation  by  steam  power,  at  a  cost  of  10s.  3d.  per  acre. 
In  1869  it  was  wheat,  alter  a  smashing  by  steam  power  and  a 
crossing  by  horses,  at  a  total  cost  of  6s.  9d.  per  acre.  In  1870 
it  was  wheat,  after  a  smashing  by  steam  power  and  a  crossing 
by  horses,  at  a  total  cost  of  6s.  8d.  per  acre.  Tiie  reason  why 
this  portion  of  my  larra  was  in  wheat  was  that  in  1869  I 
bought,  and  at  Michaelmas  in  that  year  ftntered  upon,  some 
land  adjoining  this  old  heavy  land  of  mine,  therefore  I  found  it 
necessary  hereafter  to  work  a  considerable  portion  of  my  old 
land  (then  a  part  under  wheat  cropping  and  a  part  under 
beans)  together,  hence  the  necessity  of  this  portion  coming  in 
for  wheat  two  years  in  succession.  In  1871  it  was  beans,  after 
a  ridge-ploughing  and  subsoiiing  at  one  operation,  at  a  cost  of 
Gs.  3d.  per  acre.  In  1873  it  was  wheat,  after  a  smashing  by 
steam  power,  at  a  cost  of  4s.  7^d.  per  acre.  In  1873  it  was 
barley,  after  a  ridge-ploughing  and  subsoiiing  at  one  operation 
by  steam  power,  a  splitting  of  the  ridges  in  the  winter  by 
horses  and  a  harrowing  in  the  spring,  at  a  total  cost  of 
10s.  T^d.  per  acre.  In  1874  it  was  beans,  after  a  ridge  plough- 
ing and  subsoiiing  at  one  operation  by  steam  power,  at  a  cost 
of  Ss.  9d.  per  acre.  It  is  now  planted  with  wheat,  after  a 
smashing  by  steam  power  at  5s.  9d.  per  acre,  and  a  couple  of 
liarrowings  by  liorses,  at  Is.  3d.  each  time,  gives  a  total  cost 
of  8s.  3d.  per  acre.  I  beg  that  you  will  pardon  all  this  detail, 
for  I  could  not  give  clearly  the  following  plain  fact  without  it, 
which  is,  tiiat  I  have  farmed  this  heavy  clay  land  exclusive 
of  drilling,  with  the  after  iiarrowing  needed,  for  20  years  for 
£8  16s.  lid.  per  acre,  or  an  average  cost  of  seed  bed  per 
year  of  8s.  lOd.  per  acre,  yet  at  the  end  uf  that  period  the 
land  is  beautifully  clean  with  a  fine  plant  of  wheat  growing 
upon  it,  seeded  at  only  four  pecks  per  acre,  whereas  under 
horse-culture  and  the  old  dead  fallows'  system  ten  pecks  were 
needed.  In  Dec,  1855,  my  first  experiment  was  made  by  work- 
ing by  steam  power  ray  combined  ridger  and  subsoiler.  In  the 
autumn  of  1856  I  worked  a  light-land  field  by  it  very  success- 
fully for  beans  in  1857.  In  July,  1856,  I  showed  it,  as  well 
as  the  cultivator,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting 
at  Chelmsford.  In  the  October  following  I  showed  them  again 
at  the  Bedfordshire  agricultural  meeting  heldiuWoburn  Park, 
at  which  place  the  late  Lord  Leatherton's  steward  saw  the 
work  done  there,  who  afterwards  induced  I\is  lordship  to  start 
steam  cultivation  by  the  adoption  of  my  implements  and  sys- 
tem, lu  the  spring  of  1857  a  complete  set  of  my  tackle  and 
implement  were  sent  to  Teddesby.  I  went  myself  to  start 
them,  and  found  the  land  overrun  with  knot  grass  and  a  fine 
twitch,  characteristic  of  the  land.  There  appeared  but  little 
ciiance  of  success  for  the  ridger  and  subsoiler,  yet  at  home  I 
worked  it  ou  a  field  of  light  land,  whicli  gave  good  results  for 
roots  in  1858,  in  which  year  it  showed  some  good  work  on 
some  filthy  land  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  meeting  at  Chester. 
By  reference  to  the  evidence  given  above  on  my  heavy  land,  it 
will  be  seen  that  I  did  not  work  it  on  that  land  till  1861  for 
swedes  in  1862.  To  explain  this  I  must  tell  you  that  ray 
principal  agent  and  manufacturer,  Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford, 
became  regularly  diikearteDed  by  the  unsuccessful  start  of  the 
ridger  and  subsoiler  at  Teddesby,  and  at  a  few  other  places  to 
which  it  had  been  sent,  and  they  did  their  utmost  to  push  the 
cultivating  double  operation  plan  of  a  smashing  ana  a  crossing 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Warwick, 
«hich  took  root,  and  has  since  then  become  the  fashionable 
way  of  working  by  contractors  and  others.  It  will  be  seen 
above  that  lor  some  years  after  1863  I  made  some  experiments 
with  a  combined  cultivator  and  drill  down  to  1867,  when  I 
returned  to  the  working  of  my  ridger  and  subsoiler  on  a  wheat 
stubble  for  beans  in  1868.  In  1870  I  worked  it  again  on  a 
wheat  stubble  for  beans  in  1871.  In  1872  it  was  worked 
again  for  barley  in  1873,  and  in  that  year  it  was  worked  again 
for  beans  in  1874.    My  last  working  of  it  since  1867  has 


thoroughly  convinced  me  that  it  Is  the  right  way  of  generally 
applying  the  power  on  heavy  clay-land  wheat  and  barley  stub- 
bles, for  by  thus  ridding  the  land  in  the  autumn  we  are  enabled 
to  get  the  land  well  mellowed  in  the  winter  and  to  pick  it 
clean  one  year  for  barley,  after  which  it  is  ridged  and  subsoiled 
agJiin,  as  well  as  hand-picked,  for  heaus  the  next  year.  Of 
tlie  latter  work  a  man  can  do  from  two  to  three  acres  per  day. 
So  cleanly^has  my  land  become  that  my  39  acres  of  land  coming 
in  for  wheat  this  year  needed  no  baud  picking  whatever,  yet  it  is 
clean  all  over;  therefore  under  this  system  of  working  it  must 
remain  clean  even  under  a  system  of  corn  cropping  every  year. 
Its  work  is  quite  as  effective  on  light  land  wheat  and  barley 
stubbles.  The  combined  cultivator  and  drill  was  started 
on  my  heavy  land,  as  shown  above,  in  1863  ;  for  some 
few  years  I  liked  its  work,  but  in  the  year  1867  I  found 
tliat  if  I  kept  on  working  it  I  should  not  keep  my  land  free 
from  knot  and  other  objectionable  grasses'  therefore,  I  discon- 
tinued its  use.  The  increased  produce  on  ray  heavy  clay  land 
has  been  very  marked.  My  old  heavy  clay  land  bad  been  well 
drained  before  I  started  by  steam  power  ;  it  has  had  nothing 
done  to  its  drainage  since.  Its  average  produce  under  horse 
work  and  the  dea(i-t'allow  system  every  fourth  year  did  not 
exceed  20  bushels  per  acre,  yet  as  soon  as  I  begun  the  deeper 
work  by  steam  power  it  ran  up  to  30  bushels  per  acre, 
wliich  it  maintained  down  to  1870  without  the  use  of  any 
enriched  manure  whatever.  The  straw  produce  of  the  land 
converted  into  manure  without  the  use  of  either  cake  or 
corn  was  all  the  manure  it  had  from  1856  to  that  period.  In 
1869  I  bought  the  other  portion  of  my  heavy  land  (its  average 
produce  that  year  was  under  20  buhliels  per  acre)  which  ad- 
joins my  old  heavy  land.  With  this  newlj -bought  land  I 
bought  three  acres  grass  field  adjoining  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  divided  only  by  a  public  road  from  ray  heavy  clay  land. 
This  little  grass  field  I  use  as  a  wharf,  sending  wheat  straw  to 
London,  and  bringing  from  London  stable  manure.  In  1870, 
1871,  1872,  and  1873  collectively,  I  sold  straw  to  London  for 
£233  19s.  4d.,  and  in  those  years  I  spent  in  manure  £538  10s. 
91.,  therefore  my  balance  of  expenditure,  beyond  what  I  made 
of  the  straw  sold  off,  is  £304  lis.  5d.,  or  an  average  of  £76  a- 
year  for  the  four  years.  In  this  way  of  manuring  with  deep 
steam  work  my  average  produce  has  run  up  to  36  bushels 
per  acre,  both  ou  old  and  newly-bought  clay  land  It  is  right 
that  I  should  tell  you  that  I  have  drained  the  latter  since  I 
bought  it.  Therefore  upon  that  past  drainage  must  share 
with  steam  power,  deep  work  and  muck,  the  increased 
jiroduce.  In  the  spring  and  summer  I  cart  all  the  manure 
that  I  make  in  tlie  yards  during  the  winter,  and  all  that  I  buy 
in  the  summer,  near  or  into  tlie  fields  into  which  it  is  to  go 
after  harvest.  As  soon  as  I  liave  done  my  harvest  I  cart  it 
on  to  my  land.  We  keep  on  from  early  morning  till  dark  at 
night  to  get  it  done  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  men  have 
extra  pay  for  beer  and  overtime  while  they  are  at  it.  It  is 
then  spread  and  turned  in  by  the  ridger,  and  subsoiled  when 
it  works  tlie  land.  A  good  thick  hand-reaped  wheat  stubble, 
with  a  dressing  of  dung,  can  be  turned  in  by  tl;e  ridger.  I 
did  50  acres  of  such  work  this  year.  Buildings,  roads,  and 
hedges  must  come  in  for  consideration.  Since  buying  my  ad- 
ditional clay  land  in  1869, 1  have  put  up  a  new  set  of  building 
in  a  grass  field  in  the  centre  of  ray  new  and  old  ploughed 
land,  I  liave  made  a  good  hard  road  from  the  public  road  to 
the  newly-built  yards,  I  have  also  thrown  down  every  hedge, 
so  that  this  106  acres  of  heavy  clay  land  is  in  one  field  worked 
in  three  parts,  viz.,  one  for  barley,  one  for  beans,  and  the 
other  for  wheat,  in  succession.  My  good  flat  land,  with  my 
grass  land,  lias  a  set  of  buildings  conveniently  situated  upon 
it.  Thus,  I  am  in  a  position  to  reduce  my  horses  to  a  point 
just  sufficient  to  cart  my  corn  at  harvest,  and  do  the  seeding 
and  job  work  throughout  the  year.  Tour,  with  a  very  old 
one  to  do  odd  jobs,  are  what  I  have  now,  and  they  are  well 
up  with  their  work,  inasmuch  as  they  have  nothing  but  job 
work  to  do  till  the  spring.  Tvpo  of  them,  mares,  bred  me  two 
colts  this  year,  and  two  mares  are  in  foal  now ;  besides  that, 
they  do  not  need  much  corn  during  the  ^vinter  months.  By 
the  above  evidence  it  may  be  seen  that  on  heavy  clay  land  a 
greatly  increased  produce  may  be  obtained,  especially  so  when 
rich  manures  are  used  in  aid  of  deep  work.  I  am  advan- 
tageously situated  by  having  the  canal  close  to  my  heavy  laud 
whereby  I  can  procure  enriched  manure,  and  the  sale  of  straw 
thereby  partly  providing  it.  But  then  we  have  a  lot  of 
thoroughly  practical  men  amongst  us  who  can  feed  cattle  and 
sheep,  &c.,  with  corn  that  they  grow,  so  thereby  make  meat 
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for  tlie  people  as  well  as  enriched  muck  for  the  land,  therefore 
they  may  in  that  way  be  as  well  circumstanced  as  I  am. 
Landlords  may  see  that  they  would  do  well  to  re-arrange 
their  farms,  put  up  convenient  buildings,  and  clean  away  all 
worthless  hedges,  te  thereby  enable  the  tenants  to  reduce 
their  horse  stock  to  the  lowest  possible  point;  and  iu  addi- 
tion to  tliat  they  would  do  well  iu  giving  to  their  tenants  just 
agreements,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  provide  enriched 
muck  for  the  land  as  well  as  to  crop  it  in  whatever  way  they 
may  judge  best.  Our  good  landlords  may  be  trusted,  but  I 
am  sorry  that  there  are  others  who  may  not,  hence  the  need 
of  just  agreements.  In  conclusion,  I  will  just  state  that  in 
showing  my  own  practice  it  may  be  seen  that  my  twenty 
years'  practice  has  been  twenty  years  of  experiment,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  I  show  what  I  did  not  like  and  what  I  did 
like.  There  is  one  thing  iu  particular  that  I  like  very  much, 
that  is,  that  I  have  passed  a  steam  worked  implement  over  my 
heavy  clay  land  only  23  times  for  my  20  crops.  Tliis  cuts  the 
main  reasoning  of  the  advocates  of  the  contract  or  direct 
action  plan  from  under  them.  They  say  that  my  plan  of 
working  needs  more  rope  to  work  with  than  theirs  does.  It 
is  true  that  when  at  work  I  have  a  longer  rope  out  than  they 
have,  but  as  they  use  12-horse  engines  (as  Mr.  Mechi  tells 
us)  worked  at  loOlbs.  to  the  inch,  with  two  or  three  men,  in 
addition  to  the  ploughman,  upon  the  implement  to  keep  it 
from  slipping  over  the  soil,  who  jump  off  occasionally  when 
the  engine  was  pulled  up  by  the  resisting  clay,  ISOlbs.  to 
the  inch  shows  over  40-horse  power  in  the  engine  which  must 
need  a  thick  strong  rope  for  the  plough  with  three  or  four 
men  upon  it  to  pull  the  engine  up,  hence  the  rope  is  worn 
out  when  ihere  is  not  more  than  40-horse  power  left  in  it ; 
besides  all  that  they  go  twice  over  the  land  for  a  crop.  Then 
they  use,  or  rather  work  out  more  rope  per  acre  than  I  do  ; 
in  addition  to  that  they  burn  three  times  the  coal  per  acre  to 
what  I  do.  The  contractor  does  not  care  a  bit  about  that  as 
the  farmer  finds  it.  It  is  of  no  use  for  a  man  to  farm  by 
steam  unless  he  keeps  his  land  clean ;  a  mere  scratch  and  go- 
back-system  will  never  do.  That  is  a  system  that  needs  a 
fallow  every  four  or  more  years,  or  a  leg  up  after  wet  seasons, 
even  if  contractors  do  like  such  a  system.  When  a  man  has 
got  his  land  clear,  and  knows  that  he  can  keep  it  so,  then  is 
the  time  for  him  to  well  muck  it,  to  get  paid  by  the  in- 
creased produce.  The  increased  condition  put  into  lands  by 
enriched  muckings  and  skUled  working  belong  to  the  tenant, 
but  the  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  minerals  fetched  up  by 
the  tenant's  skilled  working  belongs  to  the  landlord,  who  has 
a  just  claim  to  he  paid  for  them  ;  the  tenant's  share  is  pay  for 
his  skill  in  working  them. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  all  must  feel  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  most  interesting  paper.  He 
wished  the  ground  had  not  been  covered  with  snow,  so  that 
Mr.  Smith  might  have  liad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  sorts 
of  soil  they  had  to  work  on.  Instead  of  cultivating  seven  or 
eight  inches  deep,  on  a  very  great  portion  it  could  not  be 
worked  more  than  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  that  being 
the  case  it  was  very  much  against  the  roundabout  system  of 
steam  cultivation  now  so  prevalent.  He  had  observed  a  very 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  anchors  fixed.  He  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  small  sum  which  it  cost  Mr.  Smith  to 
procare '.a  fine  seed  bed,  and  wished  someone  who  had  had 
practical  experience  in  the  working  of  the  two-engine  system 
could  give  their  opinion  and  statements  of  cost  per  acre.  He 
very  much  regretted  the  absence  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood whom  he  believed  the  roughness  of  the  weather  had 
prevented  from  attending.  That  gentleman  had  been  using 
a  roundabout  set  of  tackle  for  some  years,  and  although  he 
believed  his  expense  per  acre  was  much  larger  than  Mr. 
Smith's,  yet  lie  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  working.  He 
trusted  those  present  would  fully  discuss  the  subject,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  Mr.  Smith  was  ready  and  willing  to  answer  all 
questions  that  might  be  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Bengough  said  that  some  time  ago  they  had  a  dis- 
cussion on  Steam  versus  Horses,  and  it  was  not  then  at  all 
clear  that  steam  was  the  cheapest  system  of  cultivation.  Now 
they  were  told  that  steam  should  be  applied  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  But  although  they  had  had  a  most  admirable 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Soiilli,  of  his  long  experience  and  cost  of 
working  per  acre  of  the  roundabout  system,  he  had  by  no 
means  shown  that  it  was  the  best  system,  as  he  had  given  no 
account  of  the  expense  of  the  working  of  the  other.  If  a  ten- 
horse  engine  could  do    the   same    amount  of  work    as  two 


twelve-horse  engines,  there  could  be  no  doubt  which  system  to 
adopt. 

Mr.  H.  HoLBOROW  did  not  wish  to  flatter  Mr,  Smith,  but 
he  trusted  lie  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  saying  that  he  and 
many  of  his  brother-farmers  very  much  admired  the  plucky 
manner  in  which  he  advocated  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
rigiit  system  of  steam  cultivation.  He  was  very  sorry  his 
friend  Mr.  Peacey  was  not  present,  as  he  worked  his  farm  on 
the  roundabout  system  ;  but  his  was  a  deep  soil,  quite 
different  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Peacey 
had  told  him  that  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  system  of 
cultivatii,n  on  his  heavy  land,  but  on  the  soils  of 
this  neighbourhood,  where  they  could  plough  an  acre  a-day 
with  a  pair  of  horses,  he  should  not  recommend  steam.  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  tell  them  the  cost  of  hand-picking  couch ;  he 
must  have  a  nice  sort  of  soil  to  be  able  to  keep  it  clean  so 
easily.  Mr.  Smith  seemed  to  throw  rather  a  slight  on  con- 
tract-work, but  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Holborow)  to  be  con- 
venient to  be  able  to  hire  tackle  for  a  short  time  when  they 
wanted  it,  as  farmers  did  not  care  to  buy  such  tackle.  He 
happened  once  to  be  called  on  a  valuation  of  a  stiff  farm  of 
120  acres.  There  was  a  claim  made  for  ploughing  77  acres  of 
£136  lis.  6d.,  or  £1  15s.  6d.  per  acre  :  also  30  acres 
smashed  three  times,  once  in  spring,  once  in  summer,  once  in 
September ;  total  cost,  £53  8s.,  or  £1  15s.  7d.  per  acre. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  difference  between  this  and  Mr. 
Smith's  calculation.  He  was  also  struck  with  Mr,  Smith's 
price  for  horse  labour,  for  splitting  the  ridges — namely,  4s.  per 
acre.  His  experience  in  valuations  had  been  nearly  double 
that  price. 

Mr.  Stoughton  asked  if  it  was  really  needful  that  land 
should  be  drained  before  it  was  cultivated  by  steam  ?  He 
understood  Mr.  Smith  seemed  to  put  much  stress  on  having 
the  draining  done  first. 

Mr.  B.  Drew  believed  the  day  was  not  far  off  when  they 
would  be  obliged  to  follow  the  example  Mr.  Smith  had  set 
them.  Tor  instance,  men  and  horses  were  more  expensive 
and  more  difficult  to  get  now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  if  it  were  not  for  steam  and  machinery 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  work  done  in  anything  like 
a  creditable  manner.  They  knew  that  as  a  race  they  were 
considered  slow,  but  he  trusted  they  would  not  disgrace  them- 
selves, but  keep  a  good  look-out  and  go  on  with  the  times,  and 
they  might  be  able  to  work  their  land  at  something  like  the 
price  which  Mr.  Smith  had  named,  when  they  had  had  some- 
thing like  his  experience. 

Mr.  Ford  had  a  good  many  acres  ploughed  and  cultivated 
with  the  double  engine  tackle  this  year ;  he  could  not  exactly 
tell  the  expense  per  acre,  but  he  did  not  think  it  could  cost 
less  than  20s.  Cultivating  was  done  twice,  and  he  should 
think  cost  as  much  as  the  ploughing.  He  should  like  to 
know  it  the  plough  and  cultivator  were  easier  pulled  when  a 
long  distance  from  the  engine,  as  the  engine-drivers  had  told 
him  the  longer  the  rope  the  less  the  draught. 

Mr.  BtJRNETT  did  not  think  it  was  needful  to  go  farther 
into  the  merits  of  the  different  systems  of  steam  cultivation. 
They  could  not  use  the  plough  on  their  soils,  neither  could  they 
cultivate,  as  a  rule,  more  than  four  inches  deep  ;  therefore  to 
expend  something  like  £1,200  to  cultivate  one-fifth  of  the 
farm  annually  must  be  out  of  the  question.  What  he  and 
several  of  his  neighbours  wanted  to  know  was,  would  their 
common  eight-horse  power  engines,  which  they  used  for 
thrashing,  be  sufficient  to  pull  a  cultivator  on  the  round-about 
system  ?  and  if  so,  what  would  be  the  price  of  tlie|cultivator  and 
tackle,  and  who  would  be  the  best  maker  to  supply  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith  then  replied.  As  regarded  the  cost  of  work 
done  by  contract,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bengough,  he  said  he 
could  not  give  a  correct  estimate,  but  Mr.  Holborow  had 
pretty  well  answered  that  question  in  his  statement  reipecting 
the  valuation.  Steam  cultivation  was  of  no  use  on  wet  land 
unless  it  was  drained  first.  In  reply  to  Mr,  Ford's  inquiry 
respecting  the  draught  when  the  rope  was  out  at  full  length, 
it  was  not  the  case  that  the  draught  was  less,  but  the  nearer 
the  implement  got  to  the  engine  the  less  steam  there  was  in 
the  boiler,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  plough  or  cultivator, 
whichever  it  may  be,  going  slower  as  it  approached  the  engine. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Burnett,  the  common  8-horse  thrashing 
engine  was  quite  sufficient  to  work  a  5-tined  cultivatoron  light 
land.  The  expense  of  tackle  and  cultivator  would  be  £225 ; 
if  campion  anchors  were  required  (and  he  was  rather  doubtful 
whether  the   difficulty  would  not  be  experienced,  mentioned 
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by  Colonel  Kinggcote),  then  it  would  be  £50  more.  As  regards 
the  hand-picking  Is.  per  acre  would  pay.  Mr.  Smith  con- 
tinued :  Now  with  regard  to  the  direct  action  plan  with  two 
engines  compared  with  the  one  engine's  round-about  set 
upon  stone  brash.  Over  such  a  soil  the  implements  must 
travel  slowly  or  the  breakage  will  be  considerable  ;  therefore, 
it  matters  not  which  tackle  is  used  ;  the  speed  of  the  imple- 
ment must  be  the  same.  This  autumn,  according  to  my  paper, 
I  cultivated  39  acres  of  bean  stubbles  in  5|  days,  thus  ave- 
raging seven  acres  per  day  with  my  10-horse  engine.  My 
estimate  is  that  with  my  engine  working  with  disk  cart  anchors 
my  average  would  be  six  acres  per  day  on  stone  brash.  Now 
take  two  10-horse  engines  to  work  this  same  implement  at 
the  same  speed  of  working  :  they  would  average  eight  acres  per 
day,  and  if  they  did  their  work  well  they  could  not  do  more. 
The  case  on  stone  brash  stands  thus :  two  engines  of  10- 
horse  power  tackle,  costing  £1,200,  would  do  eight  acres  per 
day  ;  one  engine  tackle,  costing  £600,  would  do  sis  acres  per 
day.  I  have  put  the  case  as  plainly  as  I  can,  so  that  it  may 
be  considered.  As  the  work  in  either  case  would  be  equal  in 
quality,  once  over  the  land  by  steam  would  be  enough  ;  horses 


might  follow,  and  thereby  expedite  autumn  culture  as  much 
as  possible.  Engines  of  more  than  10-horse  power  using 
wider  implements  would  increase  the  breakage  considerably, 
without  adding  much  to  the  average  day's  work — that  is,  if  the 
work  is  done  well  so  that  horses  may  follow.  The  fashionable 
practice  of  going  over  the  soil  twice  by  steam  I  greatly  dis- 
approve, for  while  a  field  is  being  done  over  a  second  time  a 
field  over  the  hedge  is  being  deprived  of  a  timely  operation, 
which  is  of  vast  consequence  in  the  autumn.  Land  intended 
for  roots,  after  a  cultivating  by  steam,  if  moderately  clean, 
should  be  ridged  up  in  the  ordinary  way  with  horses,  to  lay 
through  the  winter,  during  which  the  ridges  should  be  hand- 
picked.  In  this  way  stone  brash  land  might  even  be  made 
very  clean,  inasmuch  as  the  little  bunches  of  objectionable 
grasses  would  he  exposed  upon  the  ridges  in  a  way  that  they 
might  be  easily  cleared  off,  without  leaving  little  bits  broken 
from  the  bunches,  as  is  the  case  when  land  is  smashed, 
crossed,  and  re-crossed  by  cultivators. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Smith  and 
Colonel  Kingscote,  and  the  business  of  the  evening  concluded. 
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At  a  meeting  in  Bedford,  Mr.  E.  F.  Squire  read  the 
following  paper :  I  feel  some  degree  of  diffidence  in 
addressing  a  body  of  Bedfordshire  farmers  who  have 
long  been  celebrated  for  their  advancement  in  agricul- 
ture, and  have  again  lately  occupied  so  prominent  a 
position.  I  have  chosen  this  subject  because  it  is  oue  I  have 
always  taken  a  great  interest  in.  I  do  not  think  the  scientific 
parts  of  our  business  is  so  well  understood  as  it  should  be  ;  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  all  we  do,  and 
I  am  afraid  the  young  farmers  of  the  present  day  are  not  giv- 
ing so  much  of  their  attention  to  this  as  they  might ;  for  with 
the  education  now  going  on  it  will  not  do  to  stand  still. 
"  Knowledge  i?  power,"  "  Forewarned  is  forearmed  ;"  and  by 
understanding  the  laws  of  nature  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
guard  against  failure,  or  predict  success.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
feel  in  this  dilemma,  that  if  I  omit  some  of  the  elementary 
parts  of  the  subject  in  deference  to  the  company  I  have  to 
address,  I  shall  not  make  myself  so  clear  as  I  ought  to  do  ;  so, 
while  we  go  through  some  of  the  first  principles,  you  must  in 
imagination  feel  yourselves  young  again.  We  wiU  take  first 
the  composition  of  our  crops,  and  how  they  derive  their 
nourishment;  with  the  action  of  special  manures  and  their 
value.  Next,  farm-yard  manure,  the  value  of  straw,  the  ad- 
vantage of  green  crops.  Sec. ;  and  then  some  instances  of 
modern  high  farming,  with  suggestions  for  modifying  some 
existing  restrictions.  1st,  all  plants  consist  of  the  organic  and 
inorganic  ;  that  is  the  combustible  part  and  the  ash.  If  you 
burn  a  load  of  wheat  straw  or  any  other  matter,  the  ashes  left 
are  very  small  in  quantity,  and  were  thought  at  oue  time  to  be 
of  no  consequence  ;  they  are  now  known  to  be  all  important, 
and  whatever  soil  a  crop  grows  iu  the  constituents  are  the 
same.  Liebig  took  great  pains  to  show  that  it  was  the  one  in 
mininnm  that  influenced  the  crop  ;  and  though  there  might  be 
abundance  of  some,  if  one  were  absent  the  rest  would  be  use- 
less. All  fertile  soils  contain  these  minerals  in  varying 
quantities,  and  a  certain  portion  is  made  soluble  year  by  year, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  grow  the  large  crops  that 
modern  agriculture  requires.  The  organic  portion  is  derived 
almost  entirely  from  the  air.  Plants  take  in  carbonic  acid  gas  by 
their  leaves,  exhaling  theiosygen  and  retaining  the  carbon,  con- 
verting it  into  starch,  gluten,  and  other  matters,  thus  purifying 
the  air  of  the  use  of  animals ;  they  do  the  reverse- inhale  oxygen 
and  exhale  carbonic  acid,  and  so  the  round  is  kept  up.  How 
plants  derive  their  ammonia  has  long  been  a  source  of  con- 

roversy  ;  some  is  furnished  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil,  a  certain  quantity,  estimated  as  equal  to  221bs, 
nitrogen  per  acre,  is  brought  down  by  the  rain  every  year, 
and  large-leaved  plants  have  also  the  power  of  collecting  more 
than  they  require,  and  depositing  the  rest  in  the  soil  for  the 
use  of  the  next  crop.  Thus,  it  has  been  found  that  after  a 
crop  of  clover,  mown  twice,  as  much  ammonia  was  left  in  the 

oil  as  would  l.e  supplied  by  8  cwt    of  Peruvian  guano — and 


hence  we  see  the  value  of  rotation  of  crops.  The  cereals, 
with  their  small  leaf  surface,  cannot  collect  enough,  and  when 
one  corn  crop  foUows  another  some  ammonia  has  to  be 
supplied. 
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soluble  phosphate. 
Potash  comes  first  in  importance,  as  it  enters  largely  into 
all  our  crops,  and  forms  the  chief  portion  of  all  clay  soils  ;  it 
shows  that  they  are  intrinsically  the  most  valuable,  and  when 
drained  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  by  deep 
cultivation,  they  form  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  that 
portion  of  plant  food.  They  are  also  said  to  possess  the 
power  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere.  Lime  is 
another  valuable  property,  so  many  plants  requiring  it  in  large 
quantities — sainfoin,  clover,  peas,  tares,  &c.  It  is  the 
practice  in  Scotland  in  some  parts  always  to  apply  lime  at  the 
beginning  of  a  lease,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  peaty  land, 
sand,  and  soUs  containing  iron,  that  would  be  much  benefited 
by  a  dressing  of  lime,  if  it  could  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  was  of  the  proper  kind.  A  knowledge  of  geology  is  some- 
times necessary  to  know  what  kinds  to  apply.  Silica  is,  we 
know,  a  constituent  of  sandy  soils,  and  indeed,  no  clay  soil  is 
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without  a  portion  :  where  there  is  much  sand  it  is  called  a 
loam.  Now  we  come  to  the  most  important  matter,  because 
it  is  being  constantly  sent  away  from  the  farm  in  the  bones  of 
our  stock,  and  the  kernel  of  our  wheat,  principally  in  tlie 
outer  covering,  the  bran  and  pollard — I  mean  tlic  pliospate 
of  lime ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  this  is  the  one 
thing  deficient  in  most  soils.  We  have  heard  what  a 
marvellous  effect  bones  had  when  first  applied  to  the  pastures 
of  Cheshire,  where  cheese  had  been  constantly  made,  and  con- 
sequently the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  milk  sent  away  ;  and 
those  who  are  now  sending  milk  to  London  must  look  to  it 
that  their  pastures  do  not  suffer.  We  often  hear  complaints  of 
crops  not  yielding  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  I  will  give  several 
instances  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation  to 
show  the  cause.  The  first  instance  was  a  farm  that 
I  know  particularly  well ;  it  was  a  woodland  soil,  rest- 
ing upon  clay  with  chalk,  stoue-mixed — I  suppose  we 
may  call  it  boulder  clay.  The  previous  tenant  was 
one  of  the  old  school,  never  knew  what  oilcake  was,  or 
artificial  manure ;  his  yards  were  large  and  wet,  draining  into 
the  pond ;  straw  was  used  to  soak  up  the  water  and  carted 
out  as  manure ;  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes  paid  the 
rent.  My  friend,  who  next  took  it,  was  a  clean 
and  moderately  good  farmer:  he  complained  that  his 
crops  did  not  yield,  and  on  inviting  his  friends,  as  his 
custom  was,  to  look  round  before  harvest,  fine  looking  crops 
of  wheat  that  we  should  estimate  at  5  qrs.  per  acre,  we 
found  upon  inquiry  afterwards  only  yielded  3^  qrs.,  and  barley 
in  proportion  ;  and  the  thrashing  machine  proprietors  well  knew 
that  the  stacks  would  fall  short  of  what  they  should  do.  The 
nest  tenant,  who  took  it  a  few  years  ago,  had  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  with  artificial  manures  ;  he  drilled  large  quan- 
tities of  superphosphate  to  his  wheat,  barley,  and  roots  ;  he  put 
the  farmyard  manure  on  for  beans  and  the  grass  land,  putting 
it  on  long  in  the  winter,  dragging  off  in  the  spring  the  manure 
that  would  not  go  in.  The  nose-thistles,  which  had  been 
plentiful,  disappeared  in  a  few  years,  and  more  grass  grew  on 
one  acre  than  had  grown  on  three  before  ;  his  wheat  yielded 
5  qrs.  and  his  barley  6  qrs.  and  7  qrs.  The  next  case  is  a 
farm  of  similar  character  to  the  last,  but  rather  stron,({er  soil. 
The  last|tenant|lost  £3,000  in  a  hw  years.  The  present  tenant 
at  the  same  rent  is  said  to  be  making  money  :  his  sheet  anchor 
is  his  barley  crop,  upon  which  he  drills  25s.  per  acre  of  super- 
phosphate, and  at  harvest  it  is  very  plain  to  see  where  any  places 
have  been  missed  from  the  size  of  the  ears  and  bulk  of  the 
crop.  Another  case  occurred  to  myself.  I  have  for  the  last 
five  of  six  years  been  digging  up  a  wood,  and  bringing  10  acres 
into  cultivation  each  year.  I  thought  I  should  have  good  crops 
for  a  great  many  years  without  any  expense,  but  I  was  disap- 
pointed, till  I  tried  superphosphate,  and  found  what  it  was 
that  was  wanted.  Where  we  missed  some  drafts  with  the  drill 
the  barley  looked  blue  and  stunted,  and  the  ears  at  harvest 
were  only  half  the  length  of  the  others.  I  have  now  bought  a 
manure  drill,  and  last  spring  I  put  in  over  70  acres  of  barley 
with  it — W  of  that  was  after  wheat — and  then  I  put  on  about 
25s.  worth  of  phosphate,  and  COs.  of  ammonia,  or  soot,  or  ni- 
trate of  soda,  and  the  crop  of  barley  was  as  good  as  any  I  had. 

1  could  mention  the  names  of  several  good  farmers,  who  a  few 
years  ago  laughed  at  the  idea  of  using  superphosphate,  that 
are  now  putting  on  about  2  cwt.  to  every  acre  of  barley  they 
sow,  and  they  say  it  increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the 
quality.  One  good  farmer,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  many 
in  this  room — Mr.  Crarifield,  of  Buckden — used  between 
70  and  80  tons  last  year,  and  on  a  fine  day  in  March, 
daring  a  morning's  ride,  I  could  find  20  manure 
drills     at     work.     It     is     found     that     by     drilling     it 

2  cwt.  goes  far  as  3  I  cwt.  sown  broad-cast;  it  insures  a  more 
even  distribution,  and  is  put  just  where  the  roots  can  take  hold 
of  it  directly  ;  and  there  is  always  enough  moisture  for  it  all 
to  act.  In  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Prout,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  he  says,  "  I  am  making  experiments  with  the 
view  of  economising  artificial  manure,  by  drilling  it  with  the 
seed  :  I  believe  this  is  the  proper  thing  to  be  done,  if  we  can 
get  a  drill  to  distribute  the  manure  evenly."  I  have  dwelt 
longer  than  I  meant  to  do  upon  this  question,  because  some 
people  say  an  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory. 
There  are  some  soils  on  which  it  is  said  superphosphate  lias 
no  effect ;  if  so,  it  is  very  fortunate  it  shows  that  there  are  al- 
ready sufficient  phosphates  in  the  soil.  Dr.  Yoelcker  says — 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  34th,  Part  Is. 
— "  Near  Swindon,   wtiere  1  was  imformed   phosphate   had 


no  effect,  there  coprolites  were  found;"  and  again,  page  63, 
"phojphatic  manures  are   inetficacious  on   some  soils,  which, 
like  those  of  the  green  sand  formation,  contain  a  much  larger 
proportion   of  phosphoric  acid  than  is  common.    But  even 
then,  if  we  look  at  the  large  quantity  of  phosphate  required 
for  a  crop  of  roots,  there  are  not   enough  in  a  soluble  con- 
dition to  furnish  the  necessary  supply-    I  maintain  that  a  full 
crop  of    roots  cannot  be  grown  without  an   application  of 
superphoshate.      As    many    cwt.    as    you    apply   you   will 
at     least      get     an      additional      ton      of     roots."      One 
page  56,  same  journal,  a  case  is  mentioned  where  3  cwt.  gave 
6  tons  1  cwt.  roots  additional ;  and   again    in  the  7th  Vol. 
part  2,  second  series,  10  tons  manure  and  1^  cwt.  superphos- 
phate gave  as  much  weight  of  roots  as  20  tons  of  manure— 
both  manures  of  the  same  quality  and  very  good;  in  fact,  it 
is  hardly   necessary   to  multiply  instances.     I  never  sow  an 
acre  of  roots,  unless  it  is  a  few  white  turnips,  without  putting 
oa  2  to  4  cwt.  superphosphate ;  and  so,  by  the  time  the  roots 
have  been  all  round  the  farm,  all  the  land  gets  a  dressing  of 
phosphate.    Mangold  wurtzel  seems  to  require  with  the  farm- 
yard manure   some   ammonia  and  phosphate,  too,  in  larger 
quantities,  with  some  salt;  and  then  if  you  apply  them  liberaUy 
and  sow  early,  you  may  have  30,  40,  or  50  tons  per  acre,  just 
as  you  may  please    A  case  is  mentioned  in  The  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  November  7th,  where  82  tons  were  grown  by  sewage 
at  Leamington,  ]00  roots  weighing  a  ton.    More  artificial 
manures  would  be  used  if  people  had  more  confidence  that  they 
would  g;;t  value  received  for  their  money.    No  doubt  there  are 
many  honourable  men  in  the  manure  trade,  and  I  hope  dis- 
honest dealing  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  it 
shall  be  no  longer  said  that  thelmakers  of  adulterated  manures 
and  feeding  stuffs  are  getting  more  money  than  the  honest 
trader.    The  course  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  are  now 
taking— though  rathertardy — wonld  have  a  good  effectif  people 
would  take  more  advantage  of  it ;  and  those  who  read  the  report 
ofthe  chemical  committee  in  the  lastjournal  will  see  that  some- 
thing was  necessary.  And  now  I  wish  to  see  one  other  alteration, 
viz.,  that  for  a  mineral  superphosphate  a   statement  of  just 
the  amount  of  soluble  phosphate  contained   in  it   should  be 
had  for  10s. ;  I  should  like  to  see  an  analysis  the  rule  and  not 
the    exception.       ]Mr.  Sibson  says,   iu  his  annual    report, 
"  I  receive  a  good  many  samples  of  manure  from  the  Conti- 
nent,  and  it   may  be  noted  that  they  are  more   careful  iu 
having  a  guarantee  by  analysis  and  seeing  that  such  guarantee 
is  carried  out  than  we  are  here."  The  simplest  plan  ingetting 
at  the  value  of  a  manure  is  so  much  per  unit  or  point,  as  some 
call   it ;  thus   if  a  superphosphate   contains  25  cwt.  soluble 
phosphate,   if  it  is  from  a  mineral  superphosphate,  you  may 
count  3s.  per  unit— thus  it  would  be  worth   £3   15s.    This  is 
without  bags  ;  they  are  charged  5s.  per  ton.     The   insoluble 
phosphates  would  be  worth  nothing,  and  there   would  be  no 
aiiimonia,  and  the  other  matters  you  need  not  take  into  consi- 
deration.   Soluble  phosphate  from  bones  is  worth  3s._  6d.  to 
to    4s.   per  unit;    and   ammonia    about    128.         Now  we 
come  to  the    vexed  question    of  the    value   of    phosphates 
derived    from    bone   or     from  minerals,    and   though     the 
chemists  have  told  us  for  some  time  that  as  long  as  they  were 
made  soluble  it  did  not  matter  what  they  were  derived  from,  I 
confess  my  prejudices  were  always  in  favour  of  the  bone  phos- 
phate ;  but  in  looking   into   the   question  thoroughly  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paper,  I  am  obliged  to  give  up    that  point, 
and  will  use  mineral  phosphates   more  extensively.    A  good 
plan  to   make  a  higher  class  manure  is  to  buy  bone  dust  and 
mix  one  ton  to  five  tons  of  mineral  phosphate.    The  Lincoln- 
shire Farmers'  Manure  Association  has  supplied  its  members 
during  the  past  year  with  superphosphates  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  £25,000.    All  mineral  superphosphates,  their  price 
is,  as  you  see,  3s.  per  unit.    Now  we  come  to  the  ammoniacal 
manures ;  and  though  I  have  laid  great  stress  upon  phosphate 
I  shall  show  that  ammonia  is  equally  important— it  is  like 
faith  and  works,  they  should  always  go  together  ;   sometimes 
one  is  praised,  sometimes  another,  and  like  them  the  more 
you  have  of  one  the  more  you  want  of  the  other.     I  was  in- 
terested in  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Lawes  and  Baron 
Liebig  25  years  ago;    but  when  giants  fight  small  men  must 
stand  on  one  side.     I  was  rather  irightened  at  Liebig  s  ex- 
haustion theory,  but  I  am  not  so  now  ;    he  unconsciously  did 
a  great  deal  of  harm  by  holding  up  the  picture  of  our  soil 
becoming  exiiaustion  of  the  phosphates,  and  our  population 
leaving  tor  fear  of  starvation.     He  did  not  forsee  the  large 
discoveries  of   phosphatic  material  abroad  and  the  beds  o{ 
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coprolites  that  are  found  almost  under  our  feet,  derived  from 
an  extinct  creation.  Guano  used  to  be  the  most  important 
Bource  of  ammonia,  containing  li  to  17  per  cent.; 
but  now  all  the  best  quality  is  getting  exhausted ;  if  they 
were  now  sold  by  analysis  according  to  different  qualities 
they  would  be  valuable  to  mix  with  superphosphate  when 
more  ammonia  was  required.  The  phosphates  are  worth 
ather  more  than  iu  bones.  Soot  is  a  manure  much  used 
in  some  districts,  and  particularly  by  gardeners.  It  takes  tha 
place  somewhat  of  farmyard  manure,  as  containing  carbon  as 
well  as  ammonia.  It  is  said  to  make  strong  land  work  better, 
and  also  to  have  the  property  like  charcoal  of  absorbing  am- 
monia from  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  therefore  worth  more 
than  its  nominal  value,  which  is  about  £2  2s.  per  ton,  as  it 
contains  about  2^  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  Malt  dust  is  being 
much  used  by  gardeners  round  Biggleswade  as  a  manure  for 
onions  and  potatoes.  It  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  nitro- 
gen it  contains,  yielding  ammonia  to  the  soil.  It  is,  as  we 
know,  a  good  thing  for  sheep,  aad  is  worth  afterwards,  as  a 
manure,  £3  10s.  per  ton.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  almost  too 
dear  for  general  use.  Shoddy,  or  wool  manure,  decays  too 
slowly  in  the  soil,  though  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  am- 
monia. Nitrate  of  soda  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  the  supply  of  ammonia  in  the  form  of  nitrates.  A  great 
deal  was  used  last  year  on  account  of  the  price  being  low ;  the 
importation  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  alone  was  47,000  tons.  A 
great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  its  merits  ;  by  some  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil ;  but  it  is  not 
more  so  than  soot,  or  any  other  purely  ammoniacal  manure. 
Of  course,  if  you  grow  a  large  crop,  you  naturally  draw  upon 
the  soil  for  a  larger  supply  of  minerals.  It  should  be  used  by 
good  farmers,  and  not  by  bad  ones.  Some  persons  make  a 
point  of  using  1  to  2  cwt.  upon  any  of  their  wheat  that  does 
not  look  well  in  spring.  In  many  cases  there  may  be  suf- 
ficient nourishment  in  the  soil,  but  from  havimg  laid  wet  in 
the  winter,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it  requires  a  stimulant ; 
it  is  then  that  a  dressing  of  nitrate  acts  like  magic  and  makes 
the  plant  strong  to  send  out  its  roots  in  search  of  nourishment. 
It  is  recorded  in  the  21th  volume,  part  first,  of  the  Journal 
R.  A.  S.,  where  such  a  case  occurred,  and  nitrate  of  soda  was 
sown  at  the  rate  of  IJ  cwt.  per  acre,  one  acre  left  was  un- 
dressed in  the  middleof  the  field  ;  that  only  yielded  16  bushels; 
the  rest  of  the  field  realised  36  bushels  1  peck  per  acre. 
Another  instance  in  the  same  journal  relates  where  the  appli- 
cation of  2  cwt.  yielded  an  increased  money  value  of  £,-^  per 
acre.  Dr.  Voelcker,  speaking  about  top-dressing  wheat,  says  : 
"A  slight  sprinkhng  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt  causes  a 
marvellous  improvement  iu  poor,  thin  yellow-looking  wheat ; 
on  thin,  brashy  soils  it  is  apt  to  turn  yellow  and  sickly  in  dry 
•prings,  especially  on  the  brows  of  hilly  fields."  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  always  best  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  and  it 
should  never  b?  sown  till  March  ;  on  account  of  its  extreme 
solubility  it  is  liable  to  get  washed  out  of  the  soil.  Ammonia 
is  a  safer  dressing  to  use  earlier.  As  a  rule,  we  may  say  that 
wheat  likes  ammonia;  barley,  nitrates  andj  phosphates ;  for 
heans,  peas,  tares,  and  leguminous  crops,  there  is  nothing  like 
farmyard  manure.  Where  land  does  not  grow  enough  straw  use 
ammonia,  and  where  too  much,  phosphate.  There  are  some 
discoveries  yet  to  be  made  with  substances  that  will  absorb 
ammonia ;  gypsum  does  to  a  certain  extent ;  charcoal  has  this 
property  in  a  great  degree ;  and  some  cheap  source  of  this 
article  would  be  valuable  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  to  privies, 
and  woidd  make  good  manure  afterwards.  There  are  77  parts 
of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  if  science  could  point  out  the 
way  to  get  hold  of  one  of  them,  or  even  half  a  one,  it  would  be 
enough  to  furnish  all  the  ammonia  that  is  required.  Now  we 
come  to  farmyard  manure.  And  though  I  have  said  so  much 
about  artificial  manure,  it  is  not  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
our  old  friend,  but  to  economise  it  more  and  make  it  go  over  a 
larger  surface  ;  some  of  the  poorer  grass  land  would  be  bene- 
fited by  an  occasional  application.  I'armyard  manure  contains 
all  the  properties  that  plants  require  for  their  nourishment, 
and  yielQs  them  up  by  slow  decay  ;  it  also  acts  mechanically 
on  clay  soils,  making  them  more  porous.  It  also  yields  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  not  only  a  food  for  the  plant,  but  it  acts  as 
a  solvent  to  mineral  matters  ;  to  light  soils  it  helps  to  retain 
moisture,  and  yields  potash,  in  which  they  are  deficient. 
It  varies  in  composition  according  to  what  it  has  been 
made  from  and  the  food  that  has  been  used.  Mr. 
Lawes  gave  an  instance  some  years  ago  of  two  yards  of 
boast,  twenty   in   each,   both  having   the    same    straw,  out 


one  lot  had  in  addition  6  lbs,  of  linseed-bake  each ;  they 
consumed  10  tons,  and  the  manure  was  worth  £40  more  than 
the  other  ;  but  its  value  was  not  in  the  quantity,  for  one  fork 
full  more  on  each  cart  would  have  taken  the  additioual 
quantity,  so  that  it  was  in  certain  chemical  qualities  ;  and 
when  a  table  of  the  manurial  value  of  certain  feeding  sub- 
stances is  furnished  we  are  apt  to  consider  it  fanciful  and  theo- 
retical, but  it  has  all  been  worked  out  with  the  greatest 
precision,  and  both  theory  and  practice  confirm  it  ;  but  no 
draining  should  be  allowed  to  go  from  the  yards  that  contains 
all  the  most  valuable  salts.  You  have  most  of  you  seen  tlie 
table,  I  daresay.  The  mauurial  value  of  linseed-cake  is  given 
at  £3  15s.,  ordinary  cotton-cake  £2  8s.,  beans  and  peas  £3  2s., 
barley,  &c.,  25s.,  bran  and  pollard  £2  15s.,  malt-dust  £3  10s. 
The  value  of  straw  has  been  a  subject  much  discussed  of  late. 
Dr.  Voelcker  puts  the  manurial  value  at  8s.  per  ton  ;  but  he 
says^in  Journal  Royal  At/riciiltural  Sociely,  Volume  22nd,  page 
2,  that  "  its  chief  merit  is  as  the  absorbent  of  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  excrements  of  animals,  and  fixes  the 
ammonia  and  other  gases.  And  this  is  far  greater  than  its 
manurial  value,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  various  pro- 
portions of  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  silica,  and  other 
constituents.  These  £an,  1  believe,  be  supplied  in  various 
artificial  manures  more  economically  than  in  straw."  We 
thus  see  that  manure  should  be  carefully  made.  To  use  too 
much  straw  is  wasteful,  and  with  too  little  you  lose  valuable 
properties  by  fermentation ;  so  that  Mr.  Mechi's  plan  of 
having  the  excrements  by  themselves  is  bad  policy.  The  value 
of  straw  for  feeding  purposes  depends  so  much  upon  the  way 
in  which  it  is  harvested ;  a  large  quantity  will  always  be 
required  on  all  farms  to  cut  up  in  chaff,  &c.  The  wheat-straw 
intended  for  cutting  up  should  be  some  from  the  finer  strawed 
wheat,  and  it  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  kernel  is  forward 
enough,  and  put  in  a  stack  purposely — and  bear  in  mind  that 
wheat-straw  chaff  is  much  improved  by  laying  some  time 
before  using — to  have  a  slight  fermentation.  Barley-straw 
will  be  very  valuable  for  winter  fodder,  cut  as  soon  as  the 
barley  will  allow  of  it,  and  should  not  be  suffered  to  lay  in 
the  field  longer  than  possible  after  it  is  ready  to  carry  ;  and 
in  a  showery  time,  or  almost  any  time,  it  would  be  much 
brighter  if  tied  up  and  set  in  shocks  at  once.  Oat  straw  we 
know  is  very  valuable  cut  green  ;  bean  straw  deteriorates  very 
rapidly  after  getting  ripe  ;  pea  straw  well  harvested  is  nearly 
as  good  as  hay.  Now  about  green  crops  and  the  object  on 
light  land  will  be  to  grow  all  we  can,  and  turn  it  into  beef  and 
mutton.  Small  quantities  of  farmyard  manure  sliould  be  put 
on  frequently,  instead  of  a  large  quantity  at  one  time.  Autumn 
manuring  would  be  wrong.  Light  land  should  not  be  suffered 
to  lie  idle  ;  air  enters  the  soil  so  readily,  and  the  different 
gases  and  acids  get  transformed  so  quickly  ;  unless  there  is 
another  crop  ready  to  appropriate  them,  they  get  lost  to  the 
plant.  If  the  land  after  harvest  was  goin*  to  lie  idle  till  the 
spring,  it  would  be  better  not  ploughed  till  nearer  Christmas, 
but  where  practicable  a  catch  might  be  grown.  And  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  more  development  there 
is  ot  the  plant  above  ground,  the  more  there  is  by  the  roots 
underneath,  and  those  roots  will  decay  and  furnish  food 
again  for  another  crop.  Some  experiments  were  made  last 
year,  and  the  quantity  of  roots  that  different  crops  left  behind 
were  determined.  The  soil  was  taken  to  a  depth  of  10  inches  ; 
and  after  washing  it  away  the  amount  of  root  was  weighed, 
and  it  amounted  in  clover  to  4  tons  per  acre  (I  speak  from 
memory),  wheat  about  2  tons ;  so  that  a  crop  should  get 
nearly  to  its  full  growth  before  being  eaten  off ;  and  thus  sheep 
should  not  be  allowed  to  range  all  over  a  clover  field,  and 
more  use  might  be  made  of  movable  iron  hurdles  to  eat  tares 
and  other  green  crops  through  a  boy  moving  them  on  as  is 
required.  What  a  quantity  of  sheep-keep  or  fodder  might  be 
grown  on  a  clay  soil  by  a  good  crop  of  tares,  and  after  that 
plough  it  up  and  sow  it  with  mustard,  and  then  plough  it  in  ; 
it  would  fill  the  land  with  vegetable  matter.  The  great  bulk 
of  all  these  large  crops,  after  allowing  for  the  mineral  matters 
which  are  returned  to  the  soil  again,  has  been  derived  from 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  free  to  all  comers.  What  makes  the 
soil  of  a  pasture  darker  in  colour  the  longer  it  lays  in  grass 
but  the  decay  of  the  roots  year  after  year  in  the  soil  ?  and 
this  we  call  humus.  In  the  Fens  this  went  on  so  long  in 
ancient  times  that  they  have  more  than  they  want ;  but  when 
clay  can  be  brought  up  to  mis  with  it  they  have  a  most 
valuable  soil,  and  where  clay  cannot  be  reached,  it  may  answer 
to  burn  a  little  of  their  superfluous  riches  occusionally  to  keep 
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the  balance  right  between  tlie  orgauic  and  inorganic.  Lime 
ought  also  to  do  good.  The  perfection  of  a  fallow  crop,  as 
Professor  Way  says,  is  one  with  large  spreading  leaves, 
obtaining  its  uourisliment  from  the  air,  and  witli  strong  pene- 
trating roots  growing  down  deep  into  tlie  soil  and  bringing 
up  valuable  mineral  matters  that  were  out  of  the  depth  of  the 
finer  roots  of  the  cereals.  Now  I  had  thought  (but  I  have 
already  trespassed  too  much  upon  your  time)  of  giving  the 
amount  of  cake  and  corn,  with  artificial  manures  used  on  the 
prize  farms  since  the  prize  system  began,  and  which  has  been 
productive  of  great  practical  good.  It  was  thought  in  the 
case  of  the  Ist  prize  farm  in  Oxfordshire  of  Mrs.  Millington's, 
that  30s.  an  acre  was  a  good  deal  for  purchased  food,  but  it 
has  been  exceeded  now  by  Mr.  Checkley  and  Mr.  C.  Howard, 
who  have  both  used  upwards  of  two  pounds  per  acre.  No 
account  of  modern  high  farming  would  be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  what  Mr.  Prout,  of  Sawbridgeworth.and  Mr. 
Middleditch,  of  Blunsdeii,  are  now  doing  by  selling  off  all  their 
crops  by  auction  each  year,  and  trusting  to  deep  cultivation 
and  artificial  manures  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  land.  We 
hear  that  their  crops  get  better  year  by  year.  Mr.  Prout  says 
in  a  letter  to  me,  "  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  for 
wheat  a  mixture  of  about  5  cwt.  mineral  superphosphate  and 
bones,  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  with  the  seed,  thereby 
giving  the  plant  plenty  of  phosphate  as  well  as  a  little 
ammonia.  1  afterwards  top  dress  in  the  spring  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  guano,  should  the  plant  appear  to  require  it.  The 
expense  per  acre  for  wheat  after  wheat  has  generally  been 
from  £2  to  £3,  varying  according  to  circumstances.  My  land 
is  upon  a  subsoil  of  drift  clay  with  cretaceous  gravel.  It  is 
true  that  my  crops  have,  as  you  say,  iacreased  in  bulk  instead 
of  diminished,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1S68,  they 
have  never  been  finer  than  this  year."  Just  one  wcrd  about 
Rothamsted.  I  had  .the  pleasure  of  going  there  this  year 
just  before  harvest,  and  if  any  one  wants  to  see  what  can  be 
done  with  artificial  manures  and  hard  cropping,  as  well  as 
general  enlightenment,  he  should  pay  a  visit :  one  field  of 
barley,  the  eighth  white  crop,  looked  like  71  qrs. 
per  acre,  I  don't  think  we  sufficiently  appreciate 
what  Mr.  Lawes  is  doing  for  agriculture  :  he  is  carrying 
oat  his  experiments  at  a  great  outlay,  and  each  one  is 
conducted  so  carefully  and  thoroughly,  that  they  serve  as  a  test 
for  all  countries,  and  his  transactions  are  as  much  thought 
of  in  America  and  on  the  Continent,  or  even  more  so  than 
they  are  here.  Now  we  come  to  the  last  subject — more  liberty 
in  cultivation — and  though  it  may  be  thought  tender  ground, 
I  don't  feel  it  to  be  so,  as  whatever  is  to  the  benefit  of  the 
tenant,  is  also  to  the  landlord  ;  their  interests  should  be  identi- 
cal. The  bringing  out  the  full  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  if 
by  freedom  of  cropping  the  tenant  can  make  a  greater  return 
for  his  capital,  he  has  so  much  more  money  to  go  to  market 
with,  to  purchase  feeding  stuff  or  manures.  No  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  about  will  let  his  land  go  back  in  condition, 
Hud  nothing  reflects  so  much  credit  to  the  landlord,  or  tends 
80  much  to  the  elevation  and  wellbeing  of  a  rural  district, 
as  an  enterprising,  enlightened,  and  prosperous  tenantry.  I 
could  quote  the  opinions  of  Liebig  and  Lawes,  on  the  scientific 
side  of  the  question  ;  and  amongst  practical  men,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Oxford  prize  farms  says, "  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  every  farmer  who  has  brains  and  capital  should 
be  allowed  to  make  use  of  both  in  any  way  that  will  give  him 
the  highest  return  for  his  money,  provided  that  he  fulfils  the 
one  important  condition,  which  must  never  be  disregarded,  of 
good  crops  and  clean  cultivation."  He  also  says,  "  say  where 
you  are  to  farm  before  you  say  iioto  you  are  to  farm" — and 
another  writer  says  that  "  no  stringent  covenant  can  con- 
vert a  bad  farmer  into  a  good  one."  If  land  was  to  be 
neglected  and  allowed  to  grow  to  thistles,  twitch,  and  other 
rubbish,  it  would  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  any  hard 
cropping ;  and  a  crop  of  rye  grass  (that  there  are  no  restric- 
tions about),  if  mown  for  hay  or  allowed  to  stand  for  seed, 
would  do  more  harm  to  the  land  than  anything  I  know  of.  A 
crop  of  turnips  also,  if  sold  off,  would  take  away  three  times 
more  mineral  matter  and  nitrogen,  than  there  would  be  in  a 
crop  of  corn.  I  was  talking  to  a  tenant  ou  a  large  estate 
belonging  to  a  nobleman,  who  was  not  allowed  to  mow  his 
clover  twice,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  is  the  best  preparation 
for  a  crop  of  wheat — it  shows  how  clauses  are  copied  in  agree- 
ments from  time  to  time,  without  any  reason,  by  persons  who 
are  ignorant  of  agricidture.  Lawyers  think  you  can't  have 
too  many  restrictions  ;  I  think  you  can't  have  too  few.    I 


saw  a  lease  made  by  a  London  lawyer  a  short  time  ago,  and 
amongst  other  verbiage,  it  said,  "The  landlord  shall  iiave 
ingress,  egress,  and  regress  into  and  out  of  the  property  ;"  and 
lately  I  came  across  the  very  same  words,  as  occurring  in  the 
original  agreement  about  Covenl  Garden  Market  with  the  then 
Duke  of  Bedford,  more  than  200  years  ago.  No  doubt  some 
well-devised  scheme  of  Tenant-Uight  will  ultimately  pass,  and 
when  such  is  the  case  the  landlord  will  be  benefited  at  having  his 
land  improved  at  no  expense  to  him ;  the  tenant,  having  good 
security,  will  employ  larger  capital,  and  the  community  at 
large  will  benefit  directly  and  indirectly  from  larger  crops  being 
grown  ;  the  incoming  tenant  will  want  his  interest,  guarding 
that  he  does  not  pay  for  anything  besides  real  improvement. 
1  know  a  case  last  year  where,  by  the  agreement,  the  outgoing 
tenant  was  to  be  paid  for  all  artificial  manures  used  in  the  last 
year  of  the  tenancy  :  he  accordingly  sowed  nitrate  of  soda  oa 
all  his  corn.  I  believe  the  claim  was  ultimately  withdrawn, 
but  the  moral  is  the  same.  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid 
I  have  tired  your  patience,  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  have  only 
touched  the  fringe  of  the  subject ;  and,  as  I  think  Newton 
says,  "  I  feel  that  I  have  been  playing  on  the  seashore,  while  a 
whole  ocean  of  science  lies  unexplored  before  me."  But  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure  of,  that  whatever  "  the  farming  of  the 
future"  may  be,  however  chemists  may  differ,  customs  may 
change,  or  demand  for  different  articles  vary,  the  laws  of 
Nature  will  remain  immutable. 


THE  SHROPSHIRE  AND  WEST  MIDLAND  COUN- 
TIES  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
committee,  held  in  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  Stanley  Leightou  in  the 
chair,  the  following  letters  were  read:  "  Woodcote,  Warwick, 
Dec.  29th,  ISTi. — Sir, — It  being  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
agriculturists  in  Warwickshire  that  the  area  of  its  present 
agricultural  show  should  be  extended,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  several  of  the  Midland  Counties  should  combine  their 
respective  shows,  and,  following  the  example  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England,  unite  in  forming  one  grand  show,  to  beheld 
annually  in  some  populous  district  in  each  county  that  would 
assent  to  its  amalgamation.  Would  you  kindly  take  this 
important  matter  into  your  consideration,  and  let  me 
have  your   views    on    the   subject   on  or   before    February 

loth. — Faithfully  yours,    G.  Wise." "  Linley,    Bishop's 

Castle,  January  1st,  1875. — Sir,— I  have,  as  requested, 
sounded  the  leading  agriculturists  in  adjoining  counties  as  to 
the  probability,  in  their  opinion,  of  their  counties  eventually 
joining  us.  The  replies  I  have  received  show,  first,  that 
Herefordshire  would  probably  join  at  once  if  asked  to-morrow 
to  do  so.  Radnorshire  is  thought  too  divided  through  local 
politics  to  join  cordially  in  a  common  object.  iMontgomery- 
shire  is  thought  likely  to  join,  Cheshire  would  favourably 
receive  an  offer  now,  their  proposal  to  amalgamate  with  Lan- 
cashire for  an  agricultural  society  having  fallen  through.  A 
first-rate  society  could  evidently  be  formed  by  the  junction  of 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Herefordshire,  Staffordshire  seems 
more  interested  in  the  Royal,  and  the  leading  men  in  that 
county  seem  afraid  of  our  injuring  that  Society  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful.— Yours  truly,  R.  Jas?er  More." — Colonel  Corbett, 
M.P.,  proposed  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  the  secretary 
write  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Cheshire,  Hereford,  Montgomery, 
shire,  Radnorshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Warwickshire  Agricul- 
tural Societies  and  ask  them  whether  their  societies  were 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Shropshire  and  West  Mid'and 
Society  in  forming  a  United  Society."  Mr.  E.  Wright 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.— At  the  meeting  of  the  CouBcil,  held  at  the 
Society's  offices  ,  26,  Charles-street,  St.  James',  on  Tuesday, 
Jan.  5th,  present  Messrs,  Cantrell  (chairman),  Battcock,  John- 
son, Marten,  Shaw,  Scott,  and  Wagstaff,  after  the  transaction 
of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  monthly  meeting,  cheques  to 
the  amount  of  £1,917,  for  the  payment  in  advance  of  the 
quarterly  pensions,  were  drawn,  and  the  secretary  stated  that 
since  the  last  election  54  fresh  applications  from  candidates 
had  been  received  at  the  office,  bringing  up  the  total  numbsr 
to  about  200. 
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AGEICULTURAL       GEOLOGY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  the  following 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  Sturge  was  read : 

In  the  coarse  of  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Squarey's  very  able 
paper  on  Agricultural  Geology  (as  already  given),  it  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Sniitli  that  I  should  endeavour  to 
supplement  that  paper  by  a  description  of  the  Agricultural 
Geology  of  the  South -Western  District  of  England,  a  task 
which  I  promised  to  endeavour  to  fulfil,  excluding,  however, 
from  its  scope  the  county  of  Cornwall,  with  which  my 
acquaintance  is  but  limited.  I  would  prefa  e  my  paper  with 
some  observations  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  knowledge  of 
agricultural  geology  may  assist  the  surveyor  in  estimating  the 
rental  value  of  soils.  It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Woolley,  in  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Squarey's  paper,  "  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  geology  would  be  of  any  assistance  iu  valuing  land  for 
rental,  owing  to  the  varieties  of  soil  on  each  formation  ;" 
whilst  other  members  took  a  different  view.  I  think  the 
truth  lies  between  these  two  opinions.  I  believe  that  there 
have  been,  and  still  are,  eminent  valuers  who  possess  a  veiy 
limited  knowledge  of  geology,  a  fact  which  need  not  occasion 
surprise  wheu  we  consider  that  the  agricultural  value  of  land 
mainly  depends  upon  the  depth  and  texture  of  the  soil,  aud  also 
upon  elevation,  aspect,  climate,  and  rainfall,  all  of  which  are 
matters  which  can  be  determined  ouly  by  observations  on  the 
spot,  whether  the  surveyor  possesses  a  knowledge  of  geology  or 
not.  But  the  surveyor  who  possesses  some  geological  know- 
ledge may  gradually  obtain  a  considerable  advantage  over  tiie 
surveyor  who  has  it  not.  If  in  the  course  of  his  survey  he 
makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  geology  of  each  district, 
and  endeavours  to  trace  the  effects  which  come  under  his 
observation  to  their  causes — to  the  composition  of  the  subsoil 
and  underlying  strata  and  to  the  character  of  neighbouring 
formations,  from  which  surface-drifts  or  deposits  have  been 
derived — he  will  gradually  accumulate  a  mass  of  information 
which  will  enable  him  to  form  a  prhna-facie  idea  of  the 
description  of  the  soil  he  will  probably  find  under  similar  con- 
ditions, aud  which  will  render  him  more  alive  to  the  indica- 
tions to  which  his  observation  should  be  especially  directed. 
Further  than  this  I  do  not  think  that  geologicarknowledge 
can  at  present  be  utilised  in  the  valuation  of  land  ;  for  if  we 
possessed  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  mineral  ingrcdieuts  of  the 
soil  and  subsoil  of  every  geological  formation,  so  imperfect  is 
Gur  knowledge  of  the  value  of  tlose  ingredients,  and  of  the 
proportion  of  each  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  good  soil, 
and  so  great  are  the  variations  of  soil  not  only 
on  each  formation,  but  on  the  same  estate,  and  even 
in  the  same  field,  that  chemical  analysis  would  be  of  little 
practical  use,  and  would  certainly  not  supersede  that  close 
observatiou  of  the  depth  and  texture  of  soils  and  of  the  various 
condition  of  fertility  which  is  possessed  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  every  competent  land  valuer.  I  may  here  remark 
that  I  agree  with  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Jenkins  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  that  a  mere  knowledge  • 
of  the  uuderlying  strata  will  be  but  of  little  use  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  surface  geology  ;  and  lam  therefore  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Geological  Department  are  now  engaged  iu  the 
preparation  of  maps  on  which  the  latter  will  be  shown.  I 
will  now  proceed  with  my  description  of  the  agricultural 
geology  of  the  districts  which  come  more  especially  within  the 
scope  of  my  paper,  ccmmencing  with  the  granite.  The  granite 
is  one  of  those  rocks  of  igneous  or  plutonic  origin  which  are 
supposed  to  be  of  older  date  than  any  other  geological  forma- 
tions. It  is  a  hard,  crystalline,  aggregate  rock,  composed  of 
felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  in  various  proportions.  The  wild, 
mountainous  district  of  Dartmoor,  in  the  centre 
of  Devonshire,  is  composed  of  this  rock.  This  district  extends 
about  22  miles  from  Oakhampton  on  the  north  to  near  Ivy- 
bridge  on  the  south,  and  about  20  miles  from  Bovey  Tracy  on 
the  east  to  near  Tavistock  on  the  west.  Its  physical  features 
are  a  succession  of  lofty,  rugged  hills,  locally  called  "  Tors," 
varying  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  height.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  huge  boulders,  which  give  it  a  remark- 
ably wild  and  desolate  appearance  ;  and  these  are  interpersed 
with  sheep  walks  and  peat  bogs  of  little  agricultural  value. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Moreton  Hampstead,  on  the  eastern 


side,  where  the  elevation  is  less  and  the  'climate  is  somewhat 
drier,  the  soil  improves,  forming  useful  pastures  and  arable 
land,  suitable  for  the  growth  of  potatoes,  which  are  largely 
cultivated  for  Exeter  Market.  But  on  the  whole  the  district 
must  be  pronounced  of  low  agricultural  value,  having  in 
addition  to  a  poor  soil,  a  sharp,  cold  climate,  saturated  with 
moisture,  which  is  precipitated  in  great  quantities  from  the 
rain-charged  clouds  of  the  English  Channel.  The  syenite  is 
a  rock  of  very  similar  character  to  the  granite,  the  mica  in  its 
composition  being  replaced  by  hornblende.  The  Malvern 
IliUs,  iu  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Hereford,  are 
partly  composed  of  this  formation  and  hornblende  traps. 
These  hills  attain  the  elevation  of  1,200  to  1,450  feet,  and 
exhibit  a  sharp  mountainous  outline,  rising  abruptly  out  of 
the  valley  of  the  Severn.  Tliey  form  very  dry  and  healthy 
sheep-walks,  but  are  not  under  cultivation.  The  upper 
Llandovey  and  Ludlow  locks,  including  the  Aymestry  lime- 
stone, rest  on  the  syenite,  and  form  a  thin,  dry,  calcareous  soil, 
which  has  the  reputation  of  being  good  "casting"  land,  and  is 
worth,  on  the  average,  about  20s.  per  acre.  The  granite  of 
Dartmoor  is  nearly  surro\iuded  by  the  Devonian  series  of  rocks 
extending  northward  and  westward  to  the  Bristol  Cliannel, 
and  southward  to  the  English  Channel.  This  formation  was 
formerly  known  to  geologists  as  the  "  clay  slate"  or  "  killas" 
aud  the  "  Grauwacke  slate  ;"  but  was  subsequently  termed  by 
Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  the  "  Devonian"  series,  and  was  considere 
by  him  to  be,  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  equivalent  of  the 
old  red  sandstone,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  both  in 
physical  aspect  and  in  soil.  The  physical  features  of  that  part 
of  Devonshire  where  this  formation  prevails  consist  of  an 
endless  succession  of  lofty  hills,  with  steep  sides  and  rounded 
summits,  intersected  by  deep,  narrow  valleys,  through  the 
principal  of  which  flow  the  rivers  Exe,  Dart,  Taw,  and 
Torridge.  The  steep  side  lauds  are  often  richly  clad  with 
wood,  the  oak,  in  particular,  growing  well,  though  not  to  a 
large  size,  on  the  thin  rocky  soil.  In  North  and  East  Devon 
ana  West  Somerset  the  hills  range  from  500  to  1,600  feet  in 
height,  the  highest  point  being  Dunkery  Beacon,  on  the 
borders  of  Esmoor,  1,660  Teet  high.  Rather  further  to  the 
east  is  the  Quantock  Ilaii^r-,  rising  at  Cothelstone  Beacon  to 
the  height  of  1,200  feet.  1  may  here  mention,  by  the  way, 
that  the  mountainous  region  of  Exmoor,  Brendon,  and 
Quantock  is  one  of  the  few  districts  in  England 
where  the  wild  stag  still  exists,  and  is  regularly  hunted.  The 
soil  on  this  middle  Devonian  formation  is  very  various.  The 
underlying  rock  is  of  a  laminated,  slaty  character,  and  the 
beds  lie  at  every  possible  angle  to  the  horizon.  Interspersed 
are  beds  of  lime  rock  containing  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  burnt  into  lime  both  for  building  and  manure.  At 
Wiveliscombe,  Treborough,  and  other  places,  slate  is  quarried 
of  fair  quality  for  roofing,  but  not  fqual  to  the  Welsh.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Quantock  Hills,  near  Bridgwater,  the 
soil  is  formed  of  decomposed  slate,  locally  called  "  stone- 
rush,"  which,  with  a  moderate  elevation  and  good  climate,  has 
the  reputation  of  being  good  yielding  wheat  land,  commanding 
rents  varying  from  20s.  to  35s.  per  acre.  In  north-east 
Devon  the  soil  is  thinner,  and,  when  combined  with  high  ele- 
vation and  great  rainfall,  is  not  suited  for  cereals,  except  oats, 
but  produces  fair  crops  of  swedes  and  turnips.  Every  stream 
of  water  and  every  pond  is  turned  to  account  in  the  irrigation 
of  the  side  lands,  which  are  formed  into  water  meadows  on  the 
catch-work  system.  The  farms  are  generally  small,  and  com- 
mand rents  varying  from  10s.  to  20s.  per  acre.  In  north-west 
Devon  there  is  a  large  extent  of  thin  white  or  yeilow  clay, 
which,  under  the  conditions  of  a  high  altitude  and  heavy  rain- 
fall, forms  a  poor  and  unthankful  soil.  On  the  west  side  of 
Dartmoor  there  are,  in  some  places,  fine  feeding  pastures 
worth  60s.  per  acre,  the  subsoil  being  probably  covered  with 
granitic  or  felspathic  drift,  or  wash.  A  notable  feature  in  this 
district  is  the  great  difference  in  the  comparative  value  of  pas- 
ture and  arable  land  on  the  same  soil.  When  the  soil  is  dry,  the 
climate  mild,  and  the  rainfall  heavy,  the  pastures  produce 
grass  all  the  year  round  ;  but  the  harvests  on  the  arable  land 
are  precarious.  The  pastures,  therefore,  often  command  rents 
at  least  double  those  ol  the  adjoining  arable  lands.    In  South 
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Devon  the  soil  is  deeper  and  more  loamy,  partaking  more  of 
tlie  character  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  under  the  influence 
of  a  lower  elevation,  warmer  climate,  and  more  luoderate  rain- 
fall, is  productive.  The  district  known  ns  the  "  Devon  South 
Hams,"  l>ing  soulh-west  of  the  South  Devon  Kailway  near 
Totnes,  is  noted  for  its  early  harvests  and  fertility.  There  is  a 
large  extent  of  orcharding,  aad  great  quantities  of  cider  are 
made.  I  may  here  mention — though  the  subject  does  not  hear 
on  agricultural  geology — that  the  Devonian  series  is  rich  in 
mineral  wealth,  the  great  tin  and  copper  mines  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  being  found  in  it.  Beds  of  hematite  iron  ore  are  worked 
on  the  Brendon  Hills  in  the  middle  Devonian  near  Watchet. 
The  old  red  sandstone,  which  I  distinguish  from  the  Devonian 
series  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  appears  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mendip  Hills  near  Shepton  Mallett,  in  Somerset,  and  in 
small  patches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  A  large  part 
of  the  eastward  side  of  the  county  of  Monmouth,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  of  Hereford,  are  situate  on  this 
formation.  The  soil  is  mostly  of  a  red  colour,  aad  varies  from 
a  stiff  clay  to  a  sandy  loam.  In  parts  of  Monmouthshire  the 
clay  is  particularly  lieavy  and  retentive.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hereford  a  strong  clay  loam  prevails,  on  which  hops 
are  grown.  Near  Ross  is  a  district  of  sandy  loam  called  the 
"  Ryelands,"  well  known  for  its  breed  of  sheep.  The  clays 
vary  in  value  from  15s.  to  35s.,  and  the  sandy  loams  from  30s. 
to  40s.  per  acre.  The  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone 
usually  forms  ranges  of  hills,  which,  in  the  south  of  England, 
are  of  no  great  elevation.  The  highest  are  the  Mendips,  ex- 
tending across  Somersetshire  from  Weston-super-Mare  to 
Trome,  and  attaining  at  the  highest  point  an  altitude  of  1,000 
to  1,100  feet.  This  formation  appears  again  at  Broadfteld 
Down,  a  few  miles  south  of  Bristol,  and  nairow  belts  of  it  are 
found  extending  from  I'ortishead,  to  Clevedon  in  Somerset, 
and  thence  to  Durdham  Down  and  Westbury  near  Bristol. 
Another  belt,  extending  something  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe, 
from  Chipping  Sodbury  to  Wickwar  and  Tortworth  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  thence  southward  towards  Bristol,  encloses 
the  Gloucestershire  coal  field.  A  larger  belt  extends  through 
the  south  of  Monmouthshire  and  tke  Forest  of  Dean  to  near 
Ross  in  Herefordshire.  In  the  south-west  of  England  this 
rock  invariably  underlies  the  coal  measures,  which  rest  upon 
it  as  in  the  hollow  of  a  basin,  and  coal  is  never  found  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  limestone  crop,  where  it  merges  into  the  old 
red  sandstone.  The  rock  contains  much  carbonate  of  lime 
and  oxide  of  iron.  The  soil  is  usually  more  or  less  shallow, 
the  hare  rock  often  appearing  on  the  surface.  When  there  is 
sufficient  depth,  it  forms  useful  turnip  land,  and  the  herbage  of 
the  pastures  is  peculiarly  sweet  and  healthy  for  sheep,  though 
not  usually  of  a  feeding  quality.  The  rental  value  may  range 
from  15s.  to  iOs.  per  acre.  The  coal  measures,  as  before  men- 
tioned, lie  in  a  basin  of  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  lime- 
stone. Coal  occurs  at  Coal-pit  Heath,  Kingswood,  Bedminster 
and  Nailsea  near  Bristol,  and  again  at  and  near  Radstock,  near 
Bath.  An  extensive  coal  field  also  exists  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  where  iron  ore  is  also  found,  and  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  district  is  being  largely  developed.  The  soil  of  the  coal 
formation  is  usually  of  poor  quality,  except  where  the  upper 
measure  known  as  the  pennant  stone  appears  on  the  surface 
and  decomposes  into  a  good  sandy  loam  ranging  in  value  from 
30s.  to  40s.  per  acre.  The  soil  of  the  lovver  measures  usually 
consists  of  a  thin  skinned  yeUow  clay,  varying  in  value  from 
15s.  to  25s.  per  acre.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally of  very  inferior  quality ;  but  small  plots  of  land  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  mining  population  for  garden  and 
accommodation  purposes.  The  magnesian  limestone  or  dolo- 
raitic  conglomerate  is  found  in  small  areas  in  Somerset  and 
Gloucester,  usually  at  the  edge  of  the  limestone  and  old  red 
sandstone  ;  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  varying  in  value  from  30s. 
to  45s.  per  acre.  Tlie  mineral  known  as  lapis  calaminaris 
(calamine  or  carbonite  of  zinc),  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
brass,  is  found  in  this  formation,  and  is  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Mendip  Hills.  The  new  red  sandstone  series 
is  of  very  extensive  area  in  the  south-western  and  south- 
midland  counties.  Its  most  southerly  development  is  f-t 
Torbay,  whence  it  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  English 
Channel  to  Sidmouth,  and  inland  to  Honiton  amd  Exeter, 
thence  westward  to  Crediton,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Culm  to 
CoUumpton,  thence  to  Taunton,  where  it  embraces  the  fertile 
Vale  of  Taunton  Deane,  and  thence  westward,  skirting  the 
southern  side  of  the  Quantock  Hills  to  the  shores  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  at  Dunster,  Minehead,  and  Porlock,  and  extending 


along  the  northward  side  of  tiiat  range  to  Bridgewater.  Per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  this  may  he  described  as  one  of  the  most 
favoured  districts  in  England.  An  undulating  and  well  watered 
plain,  thickly  studded  with  elm  timber  ;  a  mild  climate,  suffi- 
ciently dry  for  the  growth  and  early  ripening  of  cereals,  yet 
with  moisture  enough  to  make  root  cultivation  more  certain 
than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  a  soil,  with  some 
exception,- of  the  highest  fertility,  varying  from  a  deep  sandy 
loam  to  a  stronger  loam,  and,  in  some  places,  a  heavy  red  clay. 
The  best  loams  range  in  value  from  403.  to  50s.  per  acre,  and 
ih  some  exceptional  cases  as  high  as  609.  per  acre.  The  heavy 
lands  range  from  25s.  to  40s.  per  acre.  In  the  Vale  of  Honiton, 
dairy  farming  prevails ;  but,  in  the  district  generally,  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  land  is  under  arable  cultivation. 
A  narrow  strip  of  this  formation  runs  along  the  base  of 
the  southern  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  in  Somerset.  At 
Axbridge  and  Cheddar  it  forms  a  rich  loam,  which,  rising 
gently  from  the  adjoining  marshes,  sloping  to  the  south,  and 
screened  from  the  north  by  the  steep  limestone  hillside,  is  of 
great  value  for  the  growth  of  early  potatoes  for  the  London 
market.  The  produce  is  said  sometimes  to  amount  to  £100 
per  acre,  and  the  rent  varies  from  £4  to  £8  per  acre,  warmth 
and  shelter  affecting  the  value  more  than  depth  of  soil.  In 
the  valley  of  the  river  Chew,  north  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  the 
soil  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  red  marl,  some  of  which 
is  very  heavy,  retentive  of  moisture,  and  difficult  to  drain,  and 
not  worth  more  than  20s.  per  a?re  ;  but  interspersed  are  sands 
and  loams  worth  30s.  to  40s.  per  acre.  At  Easton,  close  to 
Bristol,  is  some  very  fine  sandy  loam,  under  market  garden 
cultivation,  commanding  rents  of  £6  to  £8  per  acre.  At  a 
greater  distance  from  that  city  the  same  soil  commands  agri- 
cultural rents  of  40s.  to  45s.  per  acre.  This  formation  occupies 
a  large  part  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  where  the  soil 
exhibits  all  gradations  of  texture,  stiff  clay  or  marl,  strong 
loam,  sandy  loam  and  blowing  sand.  The  value  is  as  various, 
ranging  from  15s.  to  50s.  per  acre  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this 
must  be  pronounced  a  favourable  and  fertile  district,  with 
the  advantages  of  a  mild  and  dry  climate.  The  lias  formation 
is  very  extensively  developed  in  the  West  of  England.  It  is 
classed  by  geologists  with  the  oolitic  system  ;  but  its  agricul- 
tural characteristics  differ  so  much  from  those  of  the  oolites 
above,  that  I  prefer  to  treat  it  separately  under  its  sub-divisions 
of  the  upper  and  lower  lias,  and  the  marlstone.  Its  most 
westerly  appearance  is  between  Watchet  and  Bridgewater,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  south  of  Taunton,  whence 
it  extends  in  patches  to  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorset.  It  occupies 
districts  of  greater  or  less  extent  throughout  central  Somerset, 
and  fills  up  the  greater  part  of  the  Vale  of  Severn  from  that 
river  to  the  base  of  the  Cotswold  Hills.  It  again  appears  to 
the  eastward  of  those  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moreton- 
iii-the-Marsh,  in  East  Gloucester,  and  Shipston-on-Stour,  on 
the  borders  of  Worcester,  Warwick,  and  Oxfordshire.  The 
general  character  of  the  subsoil  on  the  upper  and  lower  lias,  is 
that  of  a  blue  or  yeUow  clay,  alternating  with  thin  beds  of 
limestone.  The  blue  clay  makes  good  dairy  pasturage,  and 
strong  wheat  and  bean  land ;  the  yellow  clay  is  thin-skinned 
and  poor.  Where  the  limestone  lies  in  horizontal  beds,  near 
the  surface,  it  forms  s  strong  stone-brash  soil,  sufficiently  dry  for 
feeding  turnips.  Where  the  stone  and  clay  alternately  crop  out 
on  the  surface  of  steep  side  lands,  the  soil  is  thin,  poor,  and 
full  of  springs.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  clays  require  drain- 
ing, and  will  generally  repay  the  outlay.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Vale  of  Severn,  near  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  and  Evesham, 
the  clay  subsoil  is  covered  with  a  drift  of  loam  of  a  more 
fertile  character.  In  some  parts  of  central  Somerset,  near 
Glastonbury,  some  of  the  grass  lands  are  what  is  called  "  teart," 
having  a  scourin;,'  quahty,  which  prevents  feeding  with  cattle, 
until  the  grass  has  been  nipped  by  the  autumnal  frosts.  This 
quality  is  not  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  the  herbage, 
one  field  will  partake  strongly  of  it,  while  the  next  will  be 
wholly  free.  I  have  never  met  with  it  on  the  lias  in  any  other 
district,  except  to  a  small  extent  in  South  Warwickshire.  Land 
on  the  lias  formation  is  extremely  variable  in  quality, 
ranging  in  value  from  15s.  to  509.  per  acre.  The 
marlstone  or  middle  lias  forms  a  narrow  belt  of  land 
on  the  westward  base  of  the  oolitic  hills.  In  the  south- 
western district  the  greatest  width  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Yeovil  in  Somerset,  and  Beaminster  and  Bridport  in  Dorset. 
The  soil  is  a  deep  loam,  and  calcareous  stonebrash  of  great 
fertility,  commanding  rents  from  40s.  to  60s.  per  acre.  The 
true  oolitic  series  forms  a  range  of  hills,  varying  from  300  to 
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600  feet  In  height,  esteading  ia  a  north-easterly  direction 
from  Dorset  through  East  Somerset,  Gloucebter,  Worcester, 
Warwick,  and  the  Midland  counties  to  the  llumber,  presenting 
a  steep  escarpment  to  the  north-westward,  with  a  table  land 
gradually  decreasing  in  elevation  towards  the  south-eastward. 
The  series  has  many  sub-divisious — the  inferior  oolite,  great 
oolite,  forest  marble,  corubrash,  Oxford  clay,  Portland  stone, 
and  Purbeck  beds.  AVith  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  these 
beds  succeed  each  other  in  regular  succession  on  and  near  the 
chain  of  hills  just  mentioned.  As  a  rule,  a  sectional  line 
drawn  from  north-west  to  south-east  would  intersect  them  ail. 
The  inferior  oolite  and  oolitic  sands  of  south-east  Somerset 
consist  of  a  warm  and  fertile  sandy  loam,  varying  in  value 
from  30s.  to  50s.  ]ier  acre.  In  Gloucestershire  this  formation 
merges  into  the  thinner  stonebrash  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and 
ranges  from  20j.  to  25s.  per  acre.  Some  singular  isolated 
deposits  are  found  capping  tlie  lias  on  several  lofty  hills  in 
Somerset,  notably  on  Dundry  lliU,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Bristol,  where,  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet,  pasture  land  is 
found  worth  from  50s.  to  60s.  per  acre.  Tiie  great  or  Bath 
oolite,  with  its  sub-divisions  of  Stouesficld  slate  and  Fuller's 
earth  rock,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  elevated  table  land 
of  the  Cotswold  and  other  oolitic  ranges  of  hills.  The  soil  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  thin  calcareous  stonebrash,  varying  in 
depth  and  quality  ;  the  best  land  is  that  on  which  the  stone  is 
of  a  brown  or  yellow  colour ;  intermixed  are  patches  of  a 
sandy  soil,  not  deficient  in  deptii,  and  with  a  small  white  stone 
scattered  over  the  surface  ;  this  land  is  weak,  and  runs  together 
after  rain,  and  is  locally  called  "  sleepy  land,"  or  "  dead  earth." 
Speaking  broadly,  this  formation  may  be  described  as  an  useful 
turnip  and  barley  soil,  varying  in  value  from  20s.  to  30s.  per 
acre.  The  fine  grained  soft,  white,  or  yellow  freestone,  known 
as  the  Bath  freestone,  so  valuable  for  ornamental  building 
purposes, is  fouud  in  this  formation, and  is  extensively  quarried 
in  the  neighbourliood  of  Corsham  and  Box  in  Wiltshire,  at  a 
depth  of  50  to  100  feet  below  the  surface.  The  value  ranges 
from  £300  to  £500  per  acre.  'J"he  forest  marble  occurs  above 
the  great  oolite,  and  consists  of  stonebrash  and  clay,  fornriug 
a  heavy  wet  soil,  not  worth  more  than  20s.  per  acre.  The 
cornbrash  runs  in  an  irregular  narrow  belt  between  the  great 
oolite  and  the  Oxford  clay ;  it  much  resembles  the  former  in 
character,  but  in  some  places  a  deeper,  and  in  others  a  more 
gravelly  soil ;  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  value  may  average  10 
per  cent.  more.  The  Oxford  clay  runs  in  a  belt  about  3  miles  in 
average  width  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Yeovil  to  Wincanton, 
Trome,  Melkshain,  and  Cliippeuham,  and  thence  expands  to 
an  average  width  ol  6  to  8  miles  in  the  vale  of  White  Horse 
in  Wilts  and  Berks,  and  thence  extends  to  Oxford.  This  for- 
mation is  principally  in  pasture,  and  forms  a  great  part  of  the 
Somerset  and  Wilts  dairy  districts,  the  former  producing  tiiick 
cheese  of  the  best  quality,  known  in  the  market  as  "  Cheddar," 
and  the  latter  the  thinner  cheese  of  fine  quality,  known  as 
"  Double  Wilts  "  or  "  Double  Gloucester."  The  soil  varies 
in  value  from  20s.  to  60s.  per  acre.  The  coral  rag 
and  upper  and  lower  calcareous  grits  run  as  a  narrow 
and  irregular  belt  bet w,  en  the  Ox'ord  and  Kimmeridge 
clays,  forming  a  low  rai.ge  of  hills  with  a  steep  escarp- 
ment on  the  west  towaids  the  Oxford  clay;  the  soil  is 
principally  under  arable  cultivation,  and  rapidly  varies  from 
calcareous  sand  and  stonebrash  to  clay  ;  the  value  may  range 
from  25s.  to  4.0s.  per  acre.  Rich  beds  of  ironstone  have  been 
found  near  the  surface  in  this  formation,  and  are  worked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Seend  and  Westbuiy  in  Wiltshire. 
The  Kimmeridge  clay  occupies  the  narrow  belt  of  moderately 
elevated  table  laud  between  the  coral  rag  and  the  green  sand 
at  the  foot  of  the  westward  escarpment  of  the  great  chalk  for- 
mation. This  formation,  like  the  Oxford  clay,  is  mostly  in 
pasture,  and  forms  part  of  the  dairy  districts  before  referred 
to.  The  soil  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  more  clayey  portion 
of  the  Oxford  clay,  but  does  not  partake  of  the  rich  loamy 
character  of  some  parts  of  that  formation,  and  the  range  of 
value  is  therefore  less.  Of  the  Purbeck  and  Portland  oolites 
I  have  had  but  little  experience,  I  therefore  dismiss  them 
withoot  observation.  The  lower  and  upper  green-sand  and  the 
gault  usually  connect  the  oolitic  series  with  the  ciialk  lying  in 
narrow  bands  under  the  western  escarpment  of  the  chalk  hills. 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  Mr.  Squarey's  full  and  accurate 
description  of  these  formations.  I  may,  however,  remark  that 
the  upper  green-sand  is  found  where  one  would  not  expect  it, 
capping  the  lofty  range  of  the  Haldon  Hills,  a  few  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Exeter,  where  it  appears  to  rest  upon  the 


new  red  sandstone.  It  is  also  extensively  fouud  in  a  similar 
position  on  the  lofty  ranges  of  hills  which  fiank  the  south  side 
ot  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  and  extend  towards  Honiton,  Sid- 
mouth,  and  Lyme  Kegis.  In  these  elevated  districts  the  soil 
is  usually  of  a  poor  weak  character.  Spurs  of  the  great  chalk 
formation  are  thrown  out  as  far  west  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seaton,  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon,  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorset, 
and  Chard  in  Somerset ;  bnt  the  main  bulk  trends  in  an 
easterly  and  north-easterly  direction  through  Dorset  and  South 
Wilts  into  Berkshire.  The  physical  features  are  very  dis- 
tinctive ;  a  bare,  open  country  swelling  into  rounded  hills, 
divided  by  narrow  valleys,  and  capped  as  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
with  downs  of  the  tinest  turf,  which  has,  however,  largely 
given  way  to  the  plough  within  the  last  30  years.  The  soil 
consists  lor  the  most  part  of  a  flinty  loam,  varying  greatly 
in  depth  and  staple.  Ihe  narrow  valleys  are  usually  devoted 
to  water  meadows,  irrigated  with  the  clear,  limpid  streams  of 
these  districts,  and  cummandiug  rents  of  GOs.  to  70s.  per  acre. 
Excepting  the  downs  and  home  pastures,  all  the  rest  of  the 
laud  is  under  arable  cultivation,  and  being  uniformly  on  a  dry, 
chalky  subsoil,  is  peculiarly  suited  tor  sheep  feeding  on 
turnips,  and  for  the  growth  of  barley  of  the  finest  malting 
quality.  The  best  land  is  usually  found  gently  sloping  fiom 
tlie  base  of  the  hills  to  water  meadows,  and  is  composed  of  a 
deep,  strong  loam,  with  thick,  black  flints,  and  worth  iOs.  per 
acre.  Above  this  range,  ascending  towards  the  downs,  the 
land  gradually  becomes  lighter,  with  a  smaller  flint  of  a 
bluish  colour,  and  varies  in  value  from  30s.  to  20s.  The 
Down  arable  has  usually  a  thin,  weak  soil,  with  a  small, 
white  gravel,  or  a  large,  jagged  edged  flint,  and  ranges 
in  value  from  15s.  to  10s.  per  acre;  the  Downs  vary  from 
5s.  to  12s.  per  acre.  Tiie  chalk  formation  is,  with 
little  exception,  well  farmed,  and  has  been  increased  in 
value  by  the  liberal  application  of  artificial  manuies.  The 
Tertiary  formations  resting  upon  and  lying  to  the  eastward  of 
the  chalk,  liave  not  come  specially  within  the  range  of  ray 
observation,  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  treat  of  them 
They  are  fully  described  in  Mr.  Squarey's  Paper.  The 
alluvial  formation  is  of  considerable  extent  in  the  West  of 
England,  occupying  the  great  Bridgewater  level.  Sedge- 
moor  and  the  North  March  in  Somersetshire ;  the 
lower  level  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  which  follows  the  course 
of  the  Severn  from  Avoumouth  to  Berkeley  in  a  belt  from  1  to 
3  miles  wide  ;  and  a  tract  of  land  in  Monmouthshire  extending 
from  Newport  to  the  River  Wye,  near  Chepstow.  In  addition 
to  these  larger  levels,  nearly  every  river  is  flanked  by  its  narrow 
belt  of  alluvial  deposits.  All  the  levels  which  adjoin  the  river 
Severn  and  the  Bristol  Channel  lie  below  high  water  mark,  and 
are  protected  from  the  sea  by  sea  banks  or  walls.  The  land  is 
mostly  in  pasture,  and  is  of  great  value  for  dairy  and  grazing 
purposes.  The  subsoil  is  composed  of  beds  of  peat  and  clay, 
and  the  value  depends  upon  the  depths  to  which  these  beds 
have  been  covered  by  the  silty  deposits  of  the  intersecting 
rivers.  The  great  Bridgewater  level  is  drained  by  the  the 
rivers  Parret,  Brue,  and  Axe,  and  their  tributaries,  which, 
before  they  were  confined  to  their  present  channels  by  artificial 
embankments,  overflowed  the  adjoining  low  lands,  and  gra- 
dually covered  them  with  deposits  of  the  rich  silty  mud  washed 
down  by  these  rivers  and  the  Severn  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 
The  lands  immediately  adjoining  the  sea  coast  and  rivers  are 
consequently  several  feet  higher  than  the  more  distant  lands  on 
which  beds  of  clay  and  peat  appear  on  the  surface.  In  wet 
seasons  the  rivers  Brue  and  Parret,  and  their  tributaries,  bring 
down  vast  quantities  of  water  from  the  hills  and  uplands,  and 
cause  serious  floods  on  many  thousand  acres  of  the  more  inland 
moorlands.  These  floods  leave  a  silty  dej>ositon  the  lands  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  river,  which,  derived  from  the  rich 
oolitic  beds  of  the  uplands,  is  very  fertilising ;  hut  the  more 
distant  lauds  do  not  participate  in  this  benefit,  and  suffer 
serious  injury  from  long  continued  inundation.  Sedgemoor  has 
recently  been  surveyed  by  Mr.  Grantham,  with  the  view  of  re- 
medying tills  evil,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  efficient  drainage 
may  be  carried  out  under  his  direction.  The  lands  covered 
with  the  deposits  of  silt  are  of  prime  grazing  quality,  and  com- 
mand rents  varying  from  £3  to  £4  per  acre.  In  some  excep- 
tional cases  £5  is  obtained  from  hill  farmers  for  lots  of  20  to 
50  acres.  Other  lands  are  more  suitable  for  the  dairy,  and  let 
at  50s.  to  70s.  per  acre.  In  Sedgemoor  there  is  a  large  extent 
of  peat  land  subject  to  floods,  but  which  is  under  a  system  of 
alternate  pasture  and  arable  cultivation,  being  difficult  to 
maintain  as  permanent  pasture,  and  the  value  ranges  from  15s. 
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to  25s.  per  acre.  Near  Glastonbury  tlie  peat  is  not  subject  to 
floods,  is  covered  with  lieath,  aud  is  of  little  value  except  for 
fuel,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extensively  used  ;  but  where  the 
expense  of  carriage  is  not  too  great,  this  land  is  reclaimable  by 
the  deposit  of  earth  from  the  bank  of  the  river  Brue,  and  realises 
from  20s.  to  35s.  per  acre.  The  Gloucestershire  and  Monmouth- 
shire levels  are  somewhat  similar  ia  character  to  those  in  Somer- 
set, but  are  not  quite  equal  to  tlie  latter,  in  fertility.  I  have 
now  gone  tlirough  the  various  formations  found  in  the  south- 
western district.  A  glance  at  the  geological  maps  will  show 
that  they  are  of  the  most  varied  description.  I  have  endeavoured 
te  generalise  the  distinctive  agricultural  character  and  value  of 
the  soils  on  each  formation  from  my  own  personal  experience 
and  observation,  without  attempting  to  digress  into  the  scientific 
investigation  of  date,  origin,  fossils,  or  chemical  composition. 
I  am  conscious  that  those  who  are  minutely  acquainted  with 
particular  districts  will  discover  some  errors  aud  omissions  in 
details,  which  are,  perhaps,  unavoidable  in  the  description  of  a 
district  embracing  so  great  a  variety  of  soil  and  subsoil. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Squarey  said  reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Sturge 
in  the  early  part  of  his  paper  to  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  and 
he  might  mention  a  fact  in  connection  with  the  former  dis- 
trict, which  might  interest  the  meeting,  and  wliich  illustrated 
the  change  in  all  natural  things,  and  gave  evidence  of  the 
strange  mutations  which  our  earth  is  slowly  but  certainly 
undergoing.  The  Duke  of  Bedford's  mineral  agent  at  Tavi- 
stock told  him  of  this  remarkable  fact  some  years  ago  :  he  had 
carefully  measured  the  sizes  of  some  of  the  tors,  and  vvas  able 
to  state  that  there  was  an  appreciable  wear  and  destruction 
going  on.  This  seemed  to  indicate  the  sonrces  from  which  all 
our  natural  soils  came,  and  to  show  that  if  the  destruction, 
during  so  short  a  human  experience,  of  a  rock  so  apparently 
indestructible  as  the  granite  tors  of  Devonshire  were  percepti- 
ble, the  whole  of  the  soils  dealt  with  in  agriculture  were  obvi- 
ously nothing  less  than  the  detritus  of  the  old  and  softer  series 
of  rocks.  Mr.  Sturge  referred  to  water  meadows  of  Dartmoor 
aud  Exmoor,  and  he  could  endorse  all  that  he  stated  as  to  the 
wonderful  growth  of  grass  in  the  spring  season ;  but  as  to 
the  value,  it  required  to  be  measured  not  only  by  the  produc 
live  capacity  of  the  soil  itself,  but  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  very  large  tract  of  barren  laud,  and  that  the 
farmers  who  just  manage  to  sustain  the  life  ot  their  flocks 
during  the  vvinter,  when  March  and  April  come  in  those  dis- 
tricts are  ready  to  give,  and  do  give,  any  price  demanded  for 
these  beautiful  bits  of  green  grass  which  fill  up  the  valleys. 

Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton  said  that  his  views  as  to  the  valu- 
ation of  land  were  probably  at  variance  with  those  of  mauy 
present.  He  was  an  old  member  of  the  Geological  Society, 
and  also  a  surveyor  of  many  years'  experience.  Some  45  years 
ago  he  was  articled  to  one  of  the  old  race  of  surveyors  who 
taught  that  no  mode  of  valuation  other  than  field  valuation 
was  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  when  the  fields  extended  beyond 
5  acres,  not  to  put  two  values  upon  such  fields,  was  doing 
less  than  one's  duty,  lie  had  been  taught,  however,  by 
geology,  to  conduct  his  valuations  on  a  different  principle. 
No  doubt  it  would  fail  to  meet  with  approval  from  some  pre- 
'  sent  who  followed  the  old  method,  but  he  no  longer  considered 
it  desirable  to  make  field-by-field  valuations,  except  to  support 
his  general  valuation.  His  practice,  on  the  contrary,  was 
rather  to  trust  to  a  general  valuation,  based  upon  geological 
and  other  physical  data,  than  to  tiiat  detail  method  with  which 
he  started  in  early  life.  He  happened  to  possess  a  friend  in 
a  very  able  man,  ,Mr.  Joshua  Trimmer,  now  deceased,  who 
was  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  surface  geology  than  most 
men,  and  from  him  he  learned  more  of  that  branch  of  the 
science  than  from  any  books  or  other  sources  of  knowledge. 
He  ascertained  that  though  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be 
learned  by  a  study  of  the  stratification  of  the  earth — and 
strata  in  situ  certainly  had  an  influence  upon  surface  soils  rest- 
ing upon  them — yet  that  information  of  that  kind  alone  was 
of  comparatively  little  value  in  determining  the  qualities  of 
soils.  He  therefore  confirmed  what  was  stated  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  paper,  that  unless  there  were  combined  with 
it  an  acquaintance  with  surface  geology,  the  knowledge  of 
mere  stratification  would  be  of  little  use  to  the  surveyor. 
But  even  a  knowledge  of  both  general  and  surface  geology, 
although  most  useful  as  a  guide,  went  but  a  little  way  to  ena- 
ble a  surveyor  to  deal  successfully  with  land,  for  such  was  the 
power  of  man  in  improving  and  altering  the  soil  by  deep  cul- 
tivation and  proper  scientific  treatment,  that  those  minute 
differences  which  old  valuers  mude  so  much  of  in  field  valua- 


tions were  altogether  worthless.  In  his  experience  in  the 
improvement  of  property,  he  had  found  the  differences  of 
value  which  he  saw  in  his  youth  absolutely  disappear  by  proper 
treatment  of  the  soil.  He  had  observed,  no  later  than  a  few 
months  ago,  soil  of  a  sterile  character  altered  most  materially 
by  cultivation.  To  confirm  what  he  said,  he  would  ask  those 
prci-ent  only  to  visit  the  farm  of  Mr.  James  Howard,  of 
Clapham,  near  Bedford,  where  they  would  see  clay  which  was 
comparatively  sterile  some  ten  years  ago,  and  worth  some  18s. 
an  acre,  now  doubled  in  value.  The  wheat  which  he  recently 
saw  standing  there  was  not  less  than  7  quarters  to  an  acre 
and  this  alteration  was  not  in  one  acre  nor  two,  for  it  was 
difficult  for  any  man  to  point  out  any  difi'erenee  in  50  acres 
together,  within  whicli  30  or  40  years  ago  he  should  have  put 
as  many  variations  in  value  as  there  are  colours  in  the  rain- 
bow. ■  As  another  illustr.ilion  of  what  man  may  do  to  produce 
ditferences  of  surface,  he  would  mention  that  in  the  part  of 
England  to  which  Mr.  Sturge's  Paper  related,  he  had  actually 
created  soil  by  the  process  known  as  warping.  Near  Par 
Station  the  improvement  thus  effected  in  the  character  and 
value  of  land  might  be  seen.  Tiiat  land  which  was  formerly 
not  only  of  no  value,  but  really  destructive  to  vegetation  owing 
to  the  refuse  of  mines  being  cast  on  its  surface,  was  by  warping 
— first  of  all  by  liquid  warping  from  the  china  clay  of  the  ad- 
joining hills,  and  covered  afterwards  by  a  thin  dry  earth — 
raised  to  a  letting  value  of  £3  an  acre,  a  sum  which  it  was  now 
realizing. 

Mr.  Waeeington  Smith,  F.R.S.,  said  that  after  the 
exhaustive  paper  which  had  been  read,  he  felt  that  he  could 
throw  but  very  httle  further  light  upon  the  subject.  All  that 
he  could  say  was  a  few  words  on  a  district  which  he  had  been 
visiting  for  some  years  past,  but  with  a  very  different  object  in 
view.  Before  hearing  the  paper  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  im- 
probable that  justice  could  be  done  within  its  limits  to  so  wide 
a  topic,  but  the  author  had  certainly  contrived  to  construc- 
certain  generalisations  out  of  what  seemed  to  be  far  from  a 
promising  field.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  author,  that  a 
knowledge  of  geology  alone  would  not  in  all  cases  lead  us  ta 
useful  or  correct  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  speciao 
objects  of  surveyors.  A  geological  map,  like  the  one  on  thel 
wall,  appeared  to  offer,  with  great  distinctness,  a  number  of 
facts  which  had  been  got  at  within  very  tolerable  limits  of 
accuracy.  A  certain  outline  or  line  of  contact  between  one 
set  of  rocks  and  another,  had  there  been  worked  out  with  great 
assiduity  by  examining,  say  some  vertical  face  of  rock,  by  de- 
scending into  the  depths  of  some  deep  combe,  and  finding  a 
rock  projecting  from  the  river  side,  or  by  means  of  indications 
afforded  by  the  sinking  of  mine  shafts,  and  so  well  and  care- 
fully were  these  geological  boundaries  verified,  that  in  places 
they  might  declared  to  be  perfectly  accurate.  Let  the  ground, 
however,  be  examined  by  a  careful  surveyor,  aud  he  would 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  data  are  given  only  here 
and  there,  frequently  at  wide  intervals,  and  that  therefore  the 
accuracy  of  the  lines  must  depend  on  the  happiness  of  deduc- 
tion which  accompanied  the  geological  surveyor.  Beyond 
this,  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  examination  of  a 
very  small  piece  of  ground  in  the  West  of  England  would  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  the 
actual  geology  of  the  district — that  is  to  say  the  sub-strata 
— can  produce  a  full  effect  on  the  actual  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  surveyor 
to  look  to.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  geologist,  how- 
ever practised,  going  to  look  at  this  ground  with  the  special 
object  of  considering  the  character  of  the  land,  must  feel  that, 
in  spite  of  any  geological  map  of  which  he  might  be  possessed, 
he  had  to  go  to  school  again  in  order  to  learn  to  conduct  an 
examination  of  a  different  kind.  No  doubt  it  was  important 
to  a  surveyor  to  acquire  so  much  of  the  science  as  shoiild  en- 
able him  to  distinguish  between  those  indications  which  really 
gave  a  clue  to  the  general  character  of  the  soil,  and  those 
which  were  delusive  and  due  to  exceptional  causes.  A  great 
part  of  the  area  dealt  with  in  the  paper  was  more  favourably 
circumstanced  than  many  parts  of  England  or  North  Wales, 
where  large  tracts  of  land  were  overspread  with  drifts  and  beds 
of  alluvium,  giving  a  totally  different  character  to  the  land 
from  that  which  would  be  obtained  from  the  underlying 
strata.  In  other  cases,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  higher  parts 
of  Dartmoor  or  Exmoor,  there  was  a  local  drift  of  such  a  cha- 
racter that  it  could  easily  be  seen  from  whence  it  had  been 
derived ;  the  stony  portions  of  the  ground  being  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  strata  which  formed  the  actual  tops  of  the  hills,  and 
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there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  soil  seen  there  was  produced 
by  the  degradation  of  neighbouring  material.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  there  could  be  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  great  value  of 
geological  evidence  and  geological  reasoning.  Anybody  who 
had  ascended  either  of  the  granite  masses  which  form  so  re- 
markable a  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  whole 
country  from  Dartmoor  down  to  the  Land's  End,  could  not 
but  be  aware  that,  even  ia  the  valley,  the  detritus  was  purely 
granite  material,  consisting  of  the  three  main  elements  of 
which  granite  is  composed,  with  two  or  three  accessory 
minerals.  The  statemeuts  in  the  paper  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  granite  were  open  to  objection.  It  was  a  moot  question, 
and  only  last  week  Dr.  Hicks  read  a  most  interesting  paper  at 
the  Geological  Society,  pointing  out  a  series  of  strata  near 
St.  David's,  below  the  whole  ol  those  ia  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
and  of  much  greater  antiquity.  With  regard  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  soils  in  this  part  of  England,  he  agreed  with 
what  had  been  stated,  but  it  so  happened  that  from  being 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  principal  landowners  on  Exmoor, 
and  from  often  travelling  on  foot  through  large  portions  of 
-Dartmoor  and  the  adjoining  regions,  he  knew  a  great  deal  of 
tlie  poverty  of  the  soils  there,  and  also  how  accurate  was  the 
opinion  of  the  author  that  a  knowledge  of  the  soil  alone  was 
a  very  insufficient  guide,  unless  exposure,  rainfall,  and  various 
other  physical  conditions  were  also  taken  into  account.  No 
one  visiting  these  districts  on  a  summer's  day,  and  seeing  their 
cultivation,  could  believe  what  they  looked  like  when  a  violent 
south-western  gale  was  blowing,  or  at  any  time  during  the 
long  winter  which  unfortunately  reigns  over  those  high 
grounds.  He  thought  that  the  author  might  well  claim  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  dealt  with 
this  interesting  subject. 

Mr.  R.  H.  RiGDEN  fully  concurred  with  Mr.  Sturge  in  the 
opinion  that  something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
logical character  of  a  country  was  necessary  to  enable  a  sur- 
veyor to  make  an  accurate  valuation ;  but  it  was  a  useful 
auxiliary  when  combined  with  other  information  of  a  kind  only 
to  be  acquired  by  experience. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Gepp  asked  Mr.  Denton  to  explain  the  process  of 
"  warping,"  for  the  information  of  himself  and  others  present 
who  were  not  surveyors  ;  also  the  cost  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton  said  that  the  operation  was  very 
simple.  There  were  china  clay  works  on  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Tiie  liquid  produced  by  tlie  washing  of  tlie  clay  was 
conveyed  down  to  the  lower  levels  adjoining  the  mines.  Tliis 
liquid  was  spread  over  the  surface  by  gravitation,  and  when 
in  a  semi-dried  condition,  some  better  earth  was  spread  over 
it,  in  a  very  thin  layer.  The  area  of  the  land  treated  was 
something  like  50  acres;  and  so  pleased  was  the  owner  with 
the  results  that  he  intended  to  apply  the  process  to  other  land 
belonging  to  him. 

The  President  said  that  warping  had  been  practised  for  a 
great  number  of  years  at  Hatfield  Chase,  not  far  from  Don- 
caster,  by  means  of  water  from  the  Uumber  and  the  Ouse. 
Tlie  lands  lying  under  the  level  of  the  sea  at  full  tide  were 
warped  by  the  flood  tides,  with  deposits  held  in  suspension  in 
the  waters  brought  down  from  the  higher  levels.  The  land 
was  previously  prepared  by  embankments,  to  retain  the  water 
which,  when  the  tide  ebbed,  deposited  the  sedimentary  matter 
with  which  it  was  charged  upon  the  land.  The  process  was 
repeated  from  time  to  time  until  a  surface  deposit  of  rich  soil 
to  the  depth  of  10  or  15  inches  was  effected,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  in  the  district  of  Thorne,  a  very  large  tract 
of  land  consisting  of  a  poor  barren  sand,  covered  with  stunted 
heather,  which  was  previously  not  worth  half-a-crown  an  acre 
for  any  agricultural  purpose,  was  now  letting  readily  at  50s. 
an  acre,  and  would  sell  for  £90  an  acre — the  cost  of  the  im- 
provement being,  he  was  informed,  about  £25  an  acre.  No 
process  had  been  more  satisfactory  or  extraordinary  in  its 
results  than  that  of  warping,  where  it  could  be  effected  by  the 
action  of  a  tidal  river.  So  valuable  was  the  deposit  thus  ob- 
tained, that  beyond  the  limits  where  the  warping  could  be 
carried  out  by  the  simple  action  of  gravitatiom,  it  was  found 
profitable  to  make  a  large  pit  or  reservoir  into  wliich  the 
water  flowed  and  deposited  the  suspended  matter,  from  which 
it  would  be  profitabiy  carried  to  any  land  within  a  lead  of  a 
couple  of  miies.  There  was  no  district  where  warping  had 
been  practised  so  successfully  as  in  that  region.  To  make  the 
matter  a  little  clearer,  he  ought  to  explain  that  the  Humber 
was  the  great  reservoir  from  which  the  matter  was  received 
from  the  Trent  and  the  Ouse,  and  was  carried  to  certain 


points  up  those  rivers,  and  from  those  points  conducted  by 
artificial  channels  into  and  over  the  district  which  it  was 
proposed  to  warp. 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton  added  that  in  South  Italy  the  same 
process  was  carried  out,  and  described  by  the  term  "  bonifica- 
tion." Tiie  soil  was  b  rought  from  the  Apennines  down  into 
the  low  marshes,  and  spread  upon  them  to  the  thickness  stated 
by  the  President  with  most  valuable  results. 

Mr.  W.  Mathews  said  that  on  the  geological  map  a  great 
many  colours  were  to  be  seen,  indicating  different  geological 
formations  ,  but,  as  Mr.  Smyth  had  already  pointed  out,  if  any 
land  valuer  were  to  go  over  the  country  with  the  idea  of 
founding  his  valuation  upon  the  data  there  represented,  he 
would  be  seriously  mistaken.  A  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
area  was  covered  by  drifts  and  superficial  deposits,  and  of 
course  the  features  of  the  drifts  difTered  materially 
from  those  of  the  rocks  underlying  them.  Now,  al- 
though a  great  number  of  papers  liad  been  contributed 
to  the  Geoiogical  and  other  Societies  on  the  nature  of 
those  drifts,  lie  believed  it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  was,  at 
present,  no  map  of  Great  Britain  really  representing  the 
actual  surface.  Tliat  branch  of  geological  inquiry  seemed  to 
be  regarded  by  the  great  number  of  eminent  geological  in- 
quirers as  wholly  beneath  their  notice.  He  hoped  Mr.  Smyth 
would,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  endeavour  to  infuse  into  his 
brother  geologists  the  contrary  opinion,  because  so  far  as  this 
and  kindred  societies  were  concerned,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  there  should  be  a  map  showing-  the  superficial 
deposits  by  which  the  rocks  were  covered.  If  they  removed 
for  a  moment  from  their  consideration  the  parts  of  the  surface 
of  England  covered  by  drifts,  they  would  have  their  attention 
restricted  to  large  tracts  in  which  the  main  formations  came 
up  to  the  surface.  The  question  was  to  what  extent  would  a 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  super-position  of  those 
formations  assist  the  land  valuer  in  arriving  at  his  estimate 
of  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land  ?  Every  valuer,  whether 
a  geologist  or  not,  could  rouglily  tell  the  difference  between 
limestone  and  sandstone,  and  between  sandstone  aud  clay  ;  and 
if  he  guided  himself  by  the  texture  of  the  soil  he  was  ex- 
amining, and  by  the  quality  of  the  crops  it  appeared  to  pro- 
duce, it  was  a  matter  of  very  little  moment  whether  the  clay 
were  Lias,  Oxford,  or  Kimmeridge  clay.  From  that  point  of 
view  he  thought  there  was  not  mucli  to  be  gained  by  a  land 
valuer  in  acquainting  himself  with  the  character  and  position 
of  the  rocks  ;  but  there  were  other  points  of  view  from  which 
a  knowledge  of  geology  was  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and, 
as  had  been  said,  the  functions  of  land  surveyors  went  up  to 
the  sky  in  one;  direction,  and  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth 
in  another.  Tiiey  ought  not  to  restrict  themselves  to  the 
agricultural  value  of  the  land.  There  were  one  or  two  pur- 
poses for  which  a  knowledge  of  geology  was  vital  to  tlie 
surveyor.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  he  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  water-bearing  strata ;  the 
depths  at  which  water  may  be  found,  and  the  means  by  which 
soils  which  are  unduly  provided  with  it  may  be  freed  from  the 
excess.  From  that  point  of  view  the  surveyor  should  be 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  character  of  the  dift'erent  for- 
mations and  their  order  of  super-position,  but  also  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  affected  by  joints  and  faults,  for  the 
faulting  of  a  district  was  an  important  element  in  its  water- 
bearing conditions.  He  was  sure  that  he  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  vast  importance  of  geology  as  regarded  minerals,  especially 
coal.  The  boundaries  of  our  coal  fields  were  being  very  much 
extended,  and  coal  was  known  to  extend  under  the  red  rocks,  iu 
positions,  where,  20  or  30  years  ago,  no  one  dreamed  of  find- 
ing it  ;  and,  iu  dealing  with  estates,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  land  agents  should  keep  in  view  the  idea  of 
the  probable  existence  of  coal  field  under  those  formations,  and 
should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  rocks  which 
immediately  underlie  the  coal  measures.  On  the  other  hand, 
properties  were  frequently  offered  for  sale  as  mineral  estates, 
when  a  geologist  would  know  that  the  prospects  of  their  con- 
taining minerals  was  visionary.  In  his  own  district,  sinkings 
Irad  recently  been  made  through  coal  measure?,  and  very  thin 
coal  beds  had  been  actually  found.  The  shafts  went  into  red 
rocks,  containing  fossils  ;  but,  until  these  fossils  were 
examined,  it  was  not  seen  that  there  was  no  further  hope 
of  finding  coal  there.  From  these  points  of  view  a  knowledge  of 
geology  was  of  the  greatest  impotance  to  surveyors.  He  was 
suprised,  however,-and  no  less  surprised  than  gratified,-to  find 
the  extent  to  which  a  knowledge  of  geology  was  spreading 
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among  the  surveyors  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  while  he 
looked  forward  with  satisfactioa  to  the  effect  which 
that  extension  of  knowledge  would  have  on  the  profession, 
he  no  less  indulged  the  hope  that  it  would  have 
an  equally  good  effect  upon  geology.  There  was  nothing  more 
likely  to  advance  geological  science  in  this  country  than  the 
circumstance  that  a  large  number  of  surveyors  were  exercising 
their  profession  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  ready 
to  observe  and  record  any  interesting  geological  facts  that 
might  come  under  tlieir  notice. 

The  Pbesident  said  that  lie  felt  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
offer  any  remarks  on  the  subject  of  geology,  with  which,  as  a 
science,  lie  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted.   He  had  listened  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  admirable  Paper  which  Mr.  Sturge  had 
furnished,  and  was  equally  interested  in  the  discussion  which 
had  ensued,     lie  quite  agreed  that  the  information  supplied  by 
geological  maps  was  of  too  general  a  kind  to  be  of  direct  use 
for  special  valuations  of  particular  districts,  but  it  vi'as  most 
valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  general  character  of  soils  in  those 
districts.     Referring,  for  instance,  to  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  lived  (the  valley  of  the  Trent),  he  found,  on  looking 
at  the  geological  maps,  that  a  district  describet  as  the  Keuper 
Marls,  extended  ten  miles  to  the  south,  where  it  joined  the 
lias  to  five  or  six  miles  on  the  west,  where  it  joined  the  red 
sandstone  ;  yet  nothing  could  be  more  various  than  the  soils 
within  that  area.     That  limit  included  the  very  best  and  very 
worst  arable  land  in  England,  certainly  land  varying  in  value 
from  £3  an  acre  to  IDs.,  yet  all  tliese  Keuper  Marls  overlay 
the  red  sandstone  rock.     The  general  description,  nevertheless, 
had  its  value,  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  rainfall  and 
elevation  of  the  ground.     Relative  to  the  drifts  which  so  fre- 
quently overlaid  the  true  geological  rocks,  he  would  take  the 
district  of  West  Suffolk,  described  on  the  geological  map  as 
chalk.     No  doubt  this  correctly  described  the  underlying  rock  ; 
but  six  or  seven  miles  west  of  Newmarket,  in  one  particular 
parish  which  he  had  in  view,  the  chalk  was  covered  with  a 
surface  of  sand  eight  or  nine  inches  thick,  forming  a  very  light 
species  of  barley  and  turnip  land,  worth  15s.  an  acre.     In  the 
same  district,  however,  there  was  land  covered  with  strong 
clay,  called  the  boulder  clay,  which  also  rested  upon  the  chalk 
formation.     Looking  at  it  as  a  practical  man,  he  should  have 
thought  from  its  stiffness  that  the  clay  lie  referred  to  would 
have  realised  a  rental  of  22s.  an  acre,  that  was  to  say,  com- 
paring it  With  the  same  character  of  land  in  the  Midland  coun- 
ties, or  in  Yorkshire  ;  but  he  found  after  an  experience  of  ten 
years  in  that  district,  that  his  conclusion  was  incorrect,  and 
that  clay  overlying  chalk  was  a  very  different  thing  from  clay 
resting  upon  a  similar  subsoil ;  and  also  that  this  clay,  with 
the  higher  temperature  and  lower  rainfall  of  Suffolk,  differed 
materially  from  the  same  description  of  clay  in  the  Midland 
districts,  under  other  meteorological  conditions,  neither  burn- 
ing in  the  hot  seasons,  nor  becoming  saturated  in  wet  weather. 
Tills  clay  land  in  Suffolk  was  the  most  certain  and  productive 
of  any  land  he  knew,  and   let  readily  at  35s.,  instead  of  tlie 
22s.  at  which  he  at  first  assessed  its  value.     It  was  desirable 
to  have,  and  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  distant  when  they 
might  have,    further  information  from  geologists  as  to  the 
surface   drifts.      The   three   important   factors   for  the    sur- 
veyor's purposes  were  geological  structure,  altitude,  and  rain- 
fall.    As  regarded  the  second  of  these  influences,  it  was  only 
necessary   to   consider   a   few   facts   to    show    its   important 
effects  upon  the  value  of  land.     It  was  well  ascertained  that 
a  vertical  elevation  of  1,000  feet  in  this  island,  marks  the 
extreme   point  of  cultivation.      Then  as  to  temperature,   as 
affected  by  elevation,  from  the  best  information  available,  it 
was  found  that  there  is  a  variation  of  1  degree  Fah.  for  every 
276  feet  of  vertical  elevation.     Therefore,  in  the  case  of  lauds 
lying  500  or  600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  it  would  be  seen  ai 
once  how  very  important  a  consideration  it  became.     This  was 
equally  the  case  with  rainfall,  the  differences  in  particular  dis- 
tricts being  most  striking.     For  example,  at  Edinburgh,  the 
average  rainfall  was  only  19  inches,  whereas  at  Lochgilphead, 
about  40  or  50  miles  away,  it  was  45'70  inches.    The  average 
rainfall  in  the  Midland  counties  was  26  inches,  and  at  Exeter 
31  inches.     They  had  only  to  look  at  the  different  values  of 
the  same  character  of  the  soil  in  different  districts  to  under- 
stand how  important  a  bearing  elevation  and  rainfall  had 
upon  the  cultivation  and  value  of  land.     Take  the  granite  soil 
for  instiiuce,  whieh,  in  the  north-west,  lies  at  a  great  elevation, 
and  was  subject  to  a  great  rainfall,  and  was,  in  consequence, 


comparatively  uncultivatable.     In  the  far  west  of  Cornwall, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  soil,  under  other  conditions,  was 
among  the  most  fertile  to  be  met  with.     The  oolite,  again,  in 
the  east  part  of  North  Yorkshire,  lying  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion (some  800  feet),  and  containing  an  admixture  of  sand, 
was,  to  a  large  extent,  barren    moorland  ;    while   the    same 
oolite  in  the  West  of  England,  at  a  lower  elevation,  and  mixed 
with  lime,  became  moderately   fertile  arable  land.     On   the 
other  hand,  the  Lincoln  Heath,  which  was  oolite  mixed  with 
sand  at  that  elevation,  was  one  of  the  best  fanned  districts,  and 
of  considerable  fertility.     In  those  two  large  formations,  these 
instances  showed  to  how  great  an  extent  the  agricultural  value 
of  land  was  modified  by  conditions  of  elevation  and  rainfall. 
There  were  one  or  two  other  points  upon  which  he  would  add  a 
word  or  two.     One  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  limestone  upon 
vegetation,     lie  found  himself  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it 
was  that  the  carboniferous  limestones  of  Derbyshire  should 
produce  the  high  quality  herbage  they  did,  in  those  parts  of 
Derbyshire  lying  round  Ashbourne,  where  the   land  lies  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  the  district  is  subject  to  a  very 
considerable  rainfall.     There  was  a  quality  lu  the  herbage 
there  which  gave  it  a  high  agricultural  value.     It  was  only  by 
observing  the  character  of  the  herbage  growing  on  that  land 
that  the  high  rents  could  be  understood.     It  was  not  so  much 
a  question  of  the  bulk  as  of  the  highly  nutritious  character  of 
the  herbage.     Wherever  tliat  carboniferous  limestone  extended, 
the  pastures  were  of  a  very  healthy,  nutritive,  and  therefore 
very  valuable  character.      With  reference  to  Mr.  Denton's 
observations  relative  to  Mr.  Howard's  farm,  at  Clapham,  he 
would  remark  that  he  saw  that  farm  a  year  ago,  and  endorsed 
everything  said  with  regard  to  the  marvellous  results  attained 
by  the  outlay  and  skill  which  Mr.  Howard  had  applied  to  that 
particular  property.     At  the  same  time  it  struck  him  that  it 
was  au  instance  rather  to  admire  than  imitate,  because  he  left 
with  the  impression  that,  taking  into  consideration  what  it 
cost  Mr.  Howard  to  produce  those  results,  if  that  land  were 
put  into  the  market  it  would  be   found  to   have  been  an  un- 
profitable speculation.     A  great  deal  was  beiug  done  to  improve 
tha  clay   and   sand   soils   of  tlie    country,    but   there   were 
limits  which  Nature  had  laid  down.     la  Nottinghamshire,  on 
lias,  there  were  estates  which  had  been  purchased  by  w-ealthy 
men,  who  had  spared  no  expease  in  every  operation  which 
could  improve  the  value  of   their  property  ;    and,  notwith- 
standing   that    those     improvements    had    been    going    on 
for    20    or    30    years,    the    results    were    not     such     that 
he  could  recommend  any  one  to  follow  the   example.     I'ew 
farmers  of  capital  could  be  fouud  to  occupy  farms  on  these 
soils,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  outlay  to  change,  to  a 
very    material    extent,    the    character    which    Nature    had 
given  to  them.     He  agreed  with  Mr.  Denton's  method   of 
relying  more  upon  a  general  than  upon  a  detailed  valuation, 
although,  as  a  valuer,  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  make  a 
detailed    valuation  of  every  field.     Both  methods,   however, 
were  subject  to  correction  from  that  general  knowledge  which 
a  man  may  by  practice  require.     He  would  also  add  a   word 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  geology  in  enabling  surveyors  to 
deal  properly  with  minerals,  and  to  the  mistakes  made  in  deal- 
ing with  land  for  want  of  that  knowledge  in  very  recent  times 
indeed.   Geology  as  a  science  had  shown  a  power  of  generalisa- 
tion superior  to  that  which  practical  men  had   been  able  to 
gain  from  their  own  experience.     Living  in  Nottinghamshire, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal  fields  and  the  great  red  sandstone 
formation,  he  knew  that  within  the  last  20  years  there  were 
proved  to  be  large  beds  of  coal  under  the  raagnesian  limestone 
where   few   persons  previously  believed   coal   to   exist  ;  an. I 
20,000  acres  of  coal  within  the  last  10  years  had  been  let,  and 
were  now  beiug  sunk  for,  where  the  best  engineers  in   the 
district  formerly  doubted  its  existence.     He  remembered  tliat 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  gave  a  lecture  at  Mansfield  not  more 
than  10  years  ago,  in  which  he    pronounced   a  most  positive 
opinion  that  coal  would  be  found  under  this   magnesian  lime- 
stone, and,  as  he  had  said,  20,000  acres  have  now  been  let  and 
are  now  being  sunk  for.     Geology  in  that  respect  had  rendered 
immense  service  to  the  surveyor,  and  it  was  of  the   greatest 
importance  to  him  to  have  all  the  aids  which  the  science  can 
offer  him.     The  question  of  ironstone  was  equally  important. 
There  was  a  large  deposit  of  ironstone  in  North  Lincolnshire, 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  also  in  the  marlstoncs   worked   in 
Leicestershire  and  the  country  bordering  on  Northamptonshire. 
Those  deposits  a  few  years  ago  were  not  believed  to  exist  at  all, 
and  yet  they  were  found  to  exist  in  large  quantities,  and  to  be 
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of  enormous  value.  In  conclusion,  he  ventured  to  express  a 
belief  that  the  evening  had  been  most  profitably  spent,  and  he 
was  sure  he  should  be  expressing  the  sentiments  of  members 
when  he  said  they  were  very  much  obliged  to  all  the  gentlemen 


who  had  given  them  the   benefit  of  their   observations  attl 
experience. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to   Mr.  Sturge,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


TENANT-RIGHT       AND        THE       TIMES. 

TO  THE  EDITOK  OF  THE   MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 


The  discussion  of  Tenaut-Eight  in  Tke  Times  still  drags 
its  slow  course  along.  It  has  not  been  sustained  with  the 
animation  that  one  might  have  expected  from  the  general 
interest  which  the  topic  is  just  now  exciting  iu  the 
country,  and  from  the  imminence  of  legislation  upon 
it.  But  probably  the  editor's  waste-basket  could  tell  us 
the  reason  of  this  dulness.  We  know  that  some,  and  we 
suspect  that  many,  of  the  most  outspoken  letters  on  the 
tenant-farmer's  side  of  the  question  have  been  rejected, 
and  so  the  spice  of  the  debate  has  been  wanting.  A  little 
animation  was  infused  into  it  by  a  letter  signed  "  E. 
Temple,"  which  has  taken  in  a  great  many  people  by  its 
supposed  "cleverness,"  but  which  strikes  those  who 
understand  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  as  an  absurd  be- 
trayal of  ignorance.  The  cock-sure,  logical,  Q.E.D.  style  of 
argument  may  be  very  effective  when  a  writer  is  quite 
certain  about  his  premisses ;  but  Mr.  Temple  knows  so  little 
of  his  subject  as  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  exist- 
ing laws  are  as  just  to  the  tenant-farmer  as  they  are  to 
the  bootmaker  and  the  costermonger.  "  Land  is  a  com- 
modity," says  he,  "  even  as  red  herrings  or  top  boots  are 
commodities  ;  and  its  buying  and  selling,  its  letting  and 
hiring,  should  be  as  free  as  theirs.  It  should  have  neither 
privilege  nor  restriction ;  neither  landlord  nor  tenant 
should  have  help  or  hindrance  which  bootmaker  and 
costermonger  disdain  to  seek."  Now  it  would  be  difficult 
to  crowd  more  fallacies  into  a  short  sentence  than  are  to 
be  found  here.  In  the  first  place  land  is  a  commodity 
quite  distinct  from  red  herrings  or  top-boots,  and  has 
always  been  treated  in  a  distinct  manner.  Secondly,  the 
buying  and  selling  of  land  is  not  now  free,  and  it  is  not  the 
advocates  of  Tenant-Eight  who  are  against  that  freedom. 
Thirdly,  land,  or  rather  the  landowner,  /wf  privileges,  and 
he  should  have  restrictions.  Fourthly,  the  landlord  has 
help,  and  the  tenant  hindrance,  while  bootmaker  and 
costermonger  and  their  landlords  have  not.  Let  us  sub- 
stitute a  statement  for  the  above,  and  see  if  it  will  not 
stand  fire  a  little  better.  The  cultivation  of  land  is  a 
business,  just  as  the  sale  of  red  herrings  or  that  of  top- 
boots  is  a  business ;  and  capital  invested  in  the  first  should 
be  as  much  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  country  as  that 
invested  in  either  of  the  others.  The  landlord  should  have 
no  more  power  to  appropriate  the  property  of  the  farmer 
left  in  the  land  than  the  owner  of  the  costermonger's 
hired  barrow  has  to  seize  the  herrings  lying  thereon,  or 
than  the  owner  of  the  bootmaker's  shop  has  to 
confiscate  any  boots  left  on  the  shelves.  Tenant- 
farmers  want  no  protection  that  "  bootmaker  and 
costermonger  disdain  to  seek  :"  they  only  require  an 
equal  security  of  capital.  Mr.  Temple  has  returned 
to  the  charge  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  The  Times  of 
Thursday  last,  but  he  has  not  attempted  to  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  his  opponent.  Instead,  |he  has  amplified 
those  general  statements  which  his  ignorance  of  the 
details  of  the  question  renders  it  safest  for  him  to  make. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem  to  enter  into  his  mind  to  consi- 
der the  question  on  its  merits.  His  head  is  full  of  certain 
cut-and-dried  rules  and  formula;  culled  from  political  eco- 
nomy, and  apparently  to  be  applied  to  aU  the  affairs  of 
every-day  life  in  a  promiscuous  sort  of  way.  But  in  their 
application  Mr.  Temple  makes  similar  blunders  to  those 
which  we  have  noticed  in  his  Iprevious  letter.     For  in- 


stance, he  says:  "  The  less  laws  meddle  with  bread  and 
meat,  the  safer,  and,  in  the  long  run,  the  greater  will  be 
the  supply."  Well,  but  the  laws  already  meddle  with 
bread  and  meat  by  most  unfairly  interfering  with  the 
capital  used  in  producing  them  ;  and  all  that  the  advocates 
of  Tenant-Eight  demand  is  that  the  laws,  instead  of  en- 
couraging the  confiscation  of  that  capital,  should  render  it 
as  secure  as  it  would  be  if  it  did  not  happen  to  belong  to 
tenant-farmers.  Mr.  Temple  goes  on  to  say  that  Tenant- 
Eight  is  "  protection  tamed  inside  out."  Here  we  fail 
entirely  to  see  the  relevancy  of  the  supposed  hit.  By 
protection  a  duty  on  foreign  produce  is  of  course  meant ; 
but  what  this  "  turned  inside  out"  would  be,  except  it 
were  a  duty  on  home  produce,  we  must  ask  Mr.  Temple 
to  explain  if  he  can.  The  "  perspicacity"  of  his  style  is 
not  here,  nor,  we  may  add,  elsewhere,  very  apparent.  The 
only  protection  we  demand  for  the  farmers  is  that  which 
the  law  affords  to  all  other  classes  of  the  community — 
namely,  protection  against  robbery. 

Mr.  Temple  also  treats  us  to  the  "  let-well-alone" 
advice  that  we  have  had  drummed  into  our  ears  by  our 
agricultural  "pastors  and  masters"  ever  since  we  began 
to  ask  for  the  reform  of  gross  abuses.  The  prosperity  of 
the  farmers  is  wonderful — in  Mr.  Temple's  eye.  Else- 
where it  is  very  "  shady."  The  tendency  of  profits  to  a 
minimum  has  been  the  most  noticeable  economic  feature 
of  the  farming  of  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  scratched 
Mr.  Temple's  back  by  describing  him  as  clever  and  logi- 
cal, and  his  style  as  "  perspicacity  itself ;"  so  Mr.  Temple 
sends  a  "grateful  farewell"  to  the  other,  and  proceeds  Co 
scratch  the  backs  of  the  farmers.  He  is  "  not  the  farmer's 
foe,  but  his  firm  friend."  Yes :  we  have  heard  of  "farmers' 
friends"  before,  and  we  know  them  well.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  well-meaning  boobies  or  specious  humbugs. 
What  we  want  is,  not  "farmers'  friends,"  but  friends  of 
justice.  Farmers  do  not  ask  for  acts  of  kindness,  but 
simply  for  fair  treatment — not  for  the  privilege  of  pro- 
tection, but  for  the  right  of  security  of  capital. 

Mr.  Temple  considers  th«  farmers  to  be  remarkably 
shrewd  and  cautious,  and  yet  he  apparently  thinks  that  he 
knows  their  business  so  much  better  than  they  know  it 
that  he  feels  called  upon  to  "  warn  them  against  cutting 
their  own  throats  by  confusing  means  and  ends."  And 
he  tells  them  that  "  the  right  ends  that  they  seek  they 
will  reach  if  they  stick  to  the  plain  path  of  discussion — 
contract,  bargain,  and  competition,  and  do  not  go  balloon- 
ing into  the  empyrean  of  legislation  with  light-headed 
philosophers,  who  are  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  girl 
in  the  fable  who  put  an  oak  into  a  hothouse  to  make  it 
grow,  or  the  boy  in  the  fable  who  skinned  the  mice  for  the 
tame  owl.  The  oak  of  English  agriculture  flourishes  best 
amid  the  rude  blasts  of  free  contract,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  British  farmer  needs  the  toughness  of  a  bargain 
to  secure  its  health."  Now  farmers  have  been  seeking 
their  "  right  ends"  by  the  method  thus  prescribed  for 
them  ever  since  they  were  farmers,  and  they  seem  to  be 
further  off  than  ever.  Having  discovered  some  very 
awkward  impediments  in  their  path,  they  desire  to  re- 
move them  in  order  to  get  a  fair  and  clear  course  ;  but 
Mr.  Temple  tells  them  that  their  "  constitutions"  need 
the  bracing  effect  of  these  hitherto  insurmountable  oh- 
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stacles.  They  only  request  a  fair  field  and  no  favour, 
but  their  self- constituted  clerk  of  the  course  iusists  that 
the  heavy  weights  by  which  they  have  hitherto  been  so 
unjustly  handicapped  must  still  be  carried. 

Mr.  Temple  has  a  last  word  for  us,  and  it  is  one  of 
terrific  significance  to  weak-minded  people.  It  is 
"  Socialism:"  Now,  there  is  obviously  nothing  social- 
istic in  the  demand  of  men  to  have  what  arbitrators  or 
courts  of  justice  shall  decide  to  be  their  own  delivered 
over  to  them,  instead  of  being  misappropriated  by  others. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Temple  refers  to  the  argument  often  used  in 
favour  of  a  compulsory  Tenant-Right  Bill,  to  the  effect 
that  the  public  have  a  right  to  insist  that  conditions  pre- 
ventive of  good  husbandry  shall  not  be  left  feasible  by 
making  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  any  one  can  evade  at 
his  pleasure.  If  there  be  any  element  of  Socialism  in 
this,  it  belongs  to  the  good,  and  not  to  the  bad,  charac- 
teristics of  that  scheme ;  and  in  the  same  sense,  the 
spirit  of  our  most  enlightened  legislation,  of  the  best  of 
our  common-law  customs,  and  of  the  most  satisfactory 
decisions  of  our  courts  of  equity,  is  socialistic.  We  beg 
to  assure  Mr.  Temple  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  the 
constitutions  of  the  advocates  of  Tenant-Right  are  too 
tough  to  be  affected  by  having  a  big  word  thrown  at 
them.  The  "  labelling  system,"  that  is  getting  some- 
what too  common  uow-a-days,  is  closely  akin  to  the 
tactic  known  as  abusing  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  and  we 
all  know  what  that  is  a  sign  of. — Yours, 

January  8,  1875.  An  East  Essex  Faemee. 


TEE  TIMES  AND  TENANT-RIGHT.— Tenant-Right 
has  been  bandied  about  a  good  deal  during  the  last  montli. 
The  Marquis  of  Huntley,  who  has  promised  another  bill  next 
year,  has  written  to  The  Th/ies,  and  his  coramunication  has 
been  followed  up  by  letters  from  Mr.  James  Howard,  whose 
name  was  on  tlie  back  of  the  Laadlord  and  Tenant  Bill  in 
1873.  The  Earl  of  Airhe  follows  Mr.  Howard  with  an  epistle 
mainly  composed  of  Scotch  prejudices.  The  Earl  of  Airlie  is 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Howard,  when  Mr.  Clarke  of  the  Central 
Chamber  strikes  in  in  a  characteristic  manner,  for  his  letter 
means  anything  or  nothing.  Mr.  George  Hope,  late  of  Fenton 
Barns,  in  the  East  Lothian,  a  tenant-farmer  of  great  experi- 
ence, follows  these  up  in  a  strongly-pronounced  letter  in  favour 
of  Tenant-Right.  When  it  is  required  that  laws  should  be 
abrogated,  is  writing  to  Tke  Times  in  the  "  dull  season  "  the 
way  to  get  such  work  done  ?  Or,  is  it  individual  skirmishing 
to  promote  such  an  object  P    Yet  this  is  about  all  that  tenant- 


farmers  can  say  they  are  having  done  for  them.  The  Marquis 
of  Huntley  stands  aboul  alone  as  a  landlord — in  taking  up  an 
offensive  position.  Mr.  Howard  is  not  in  Parliament.  Sir 
Massey  Lopes  has  left  the  Central  Chamber  and  Arundel- 
street  for  what  he  terms  a  "  new  element,"  while  as  a  member 
of  the  Government  he  advises  tenant-farmers  to  "get  what 
they  can."  Mr.  Read,  the  "tenant-farmer  M.P.,"  can  no 
longer  lead  at  Norwich  even,  because,  "  as  a  member  of  the 
Government  he  cannot  act  independently."  In  the  House, 
therefore,  he  also  is  "muzzled."  And  Mr.  Clarke,  too,  as 
secretary  of  the  Central  Chamber,  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
so  tied  by  hands  and  legs  that  he  is  now  merely  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  landowners.  His  writing,  therefore,  as  I  have 
said,  means  anything  or  nothing.  His  last  letter  to  The 
Times  is  only  another  example  ot  this  kind ;  wliile  professing 
to  be  advocating  Tenant-Right,  he  insinuates  the  most 
damaging  obstacles  and  admissions.  In  the  first  place,  he 
says  it  "  is  universally  admitted  "  that  two  men — for  this  is 
the  meaning  of  his  words — must  be  bound  together.  This, 
as  I  have  often  said,  can  never  be  done  ;  and  to  say  or  argue 
that  it  can,  is  more  like  a  left-handed  blow  at  Tenant-Right, 
pure  and  simple,  than  anvthing  else.  Again,  Mr.  Clarke  says, 
"  The  interest  of  owners  must  be  at  the  same  time  protected 
*  *  by  /Ae  consent  of  the  landlord"  S:c.  S:c.  When  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  was  instituted,  we  were 
promised  a  Tenant-farmers'  Association.  But  by  means 
which  I  do  not  care  just  now  to  characterise,  this  body  has 
been  brought  so  much  under  landlords'  influence,  that  even 
their  secretary  has  become  a  left-handed  advocate  of  Tory 
landlordism,  as  against  tenant-farmers  with  capital  and  skill, 
who  simply  want  freedom  and  security. — The  Wesiern  Times. 
— [As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  show,  the  corre- 
spondence in  The  Times  over  this  question  has  not  been 
honestly  conducted.  Letters  from  men  who  really  understand 
the  subject,  and  mean  going  straight  to  the  point,  such  as 
those  ot  Mr.  James  Howard  and  the  "  East  Essex  farmer," 
have  been  kept  back  or  altogether  suppressed,  while  immediate 
insertion  has  been  given  to  "  trimming  effusions,"  or  a  more 
thorough  welcome  to  the  expositions  of  men  Uke  Lord  Airhe 
and  Mr.  Temple,  who  have  only  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  matter.  Amongst  the  other  remarkable  letters  which 
are  cow  appearing  in  the  morning  papers.  The  Daily  News 
gives  one  from  a  Mr.  Henry  J.  Lescher,  who  writes  from  New 
i'arm,  Henley-on-Thames,  and  begins  by  saying,  truly  enough, 
that  no  question  is  so  misunderstood,  as  he  proceeds  to  de- 
monstrate this  sad  fact  by  declaring  that  "  iu  every  county  in 
England  there  exists  a  code  of  rules  by  wliic'n  the  claims  for 
unexhausted  improvements  laid  by  the  out-going  against  the 
in-comini;  tenant  are  adjudged,  so  that  the  custom  is  nothing 
new."  Never  was  there  so  monstrous  a  misstatement :  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  would  be  well  for  Mr,  Lescher  to  prove  his  words, 
— Epitor,  M.  L.  -E".] 
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At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  Mr. 
James  Howard,  who,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  the 
Club,  launched  the  Tenant-Right  Bill,  will  deliver  an 
address  on  Freedom:  of  Contkact  ;  and  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Club  Mr.  Henry  Neild  will  open  a  dis- 
cussion on  Fekedom  in  Faeming.  These  are,  no  doubt, 
kindred  subjects  in  something  more  than  the  mere  word- 
ing, although  they  may  raise  very  different  issues.  Any 
man  who  seeks  to  enjoy  all  due  and  proper  freedom  in 
farming  the  land  in  accordance  with  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  can  only  hope  to  attain  this  through  an  amended 
agreement  with  the  man  he  holds  under.  Much  here 
must  still  depend  upon  the  contract  entered  into  ;  whereas 
in  certain  other  respects  it  has  become  necessary  to  establish 
the  position  of  a  tenant  in  the  very  face  of  any  contract  to 
the  contrary.  Some  minds  move  slowly,  and  it  is  clear 
enough,  from  our  experience  of  the  last  five-aud-twenty 
years,  that  while  it  is  still  left  to  landlords  and  their 
agents  as  a  body  to  advance  only  how  and  when  they 
please,  our  progress  will  be  alike  tardy  and  exceptional. 

This  awkward  fact  has  been  amply  emphasised  of  late 


by  certain  communications  in  the  daily  journals,  wh  ich 
only  serve  to  show  the  lamentable  ignorance  still  pre- 
vailing over  agricultural  matters,  more  especially  as  to 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Prominent 
among  these  writers  is  a  correspondent  of  The  Times, 
one  Mr.  Temple,  aj  gentleman  whose  "  sheer  logic  and 
trenchant  style "  have  already  commanded  much  ad- 
miration from  The  Agricultural  Gazette,  which  "  likes 
the  whole  tone  of  his  letter,"  and  would  further  "  like 
nothing  better  in  the  interests  of  the  tenant-farmers  than 
that  Mr.  Temple  and  Mr.  George  Hope  should  be  engaged 
together  upon  the  draught  of  a  Tenant-Right  Bill,  satis- 
fying both."  AU  this  certainly  conveys  a  very  high  com- 
pliment, and  imbues  Mr.  Temple  with  an  authority,  the 
more  remarkable  as  we  can  find  no  sufficient  cause  in  the 
letter  itself  for  the  commendation  of  our  contemporary. 
For  our  own  part  we  dislike  the  whole  tone  of  Mr. 
Temple's  letter,  in  which  we  fail  to  see  anything  like 
sheer  logic  or  trenchant  style.  In  plain  fact,  the  letter 
is  marked  pretty  generally  by  a  priggish  air  of  ignorance, 
is  wrong  in  its  premises  and  false  in  its  deductions. 
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Let  us  begin  with  the  opening  sentences :  "It  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  matter  there  is  somethiug  unsaid  which  ought 
to  be  spoken.  It  is  that  any  legislation  which  meddles 
between  landlord  and  tenant  violates  economical  law  and 
outsteps  the  bounds  of  common  sense.  The  right  rule 
of  all  busi  ness  is  freedom  of  contract.  All  experience 
and  all  reasoning  alike  show  that  this  rule  can  never  be 
broken  without  mischief,  and  that  no  infraction  of  it 
can  be  justified  excepting  for  high  motives  of  State,  which 
may  override  for  the  moment  the  truths  of  the  market." 
And  this  we  are  asked  to  accept  as  having  been  unsaid 
until  Mr.  Temple  chose  to  say  it  himself !  As  if  there 
were  any  more  hackneyed  or  altogether  stale  phase  in  the 
argument  than  interference  between  landlord  and  tenant 
— freedom  of  contract — and  a  right  rule  of  business  which 
can  never  be  broken  without  mischief.  Utterly  fallacious 
as  all  this  is,  it  has  been  answered  over  and  over  again. 
Some  years  sinee^  for  instance,  at  the  Farmers'  Club  some 
one  said  that  the  law  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  pri- 
vate bargain  made  between  man  and  man,  and  that  they 
had  better  leave  landlord  and  tenant  to  arrange  their 
own  business.  The  rejoinder  was,  of  course,  ready 
enough  :  "  The  law  is  always  interfering  in  the  bargains 
made  between  man  and  man.  The  law  ratifies  the  agree- 
ment between  the  citizen  and  his  apprentice,  the  law  looks 
jealously  enough  to  the  hiring  between  master  and  servant, 
and  the  law  is  ready  enough  to  throw  its  protection  over 
any  unfortunate  man  who  in  any  private  transaction  with 
his  fellow  man  has  made  a  bad  bargain  in  buying  a  horse, 
a  house,  or  a  business.  Why  should  it  not  afford  its 
protection  to  the  tenant-farmer  ?" 

All  this,  be  it  remembered,  was  said  years  since, 
as  "  all  experience  and  all  reasoning  alike 
show"  that  such  "  meddling  legislation"  has  been 
attended  not  with  "mischief"  but  with  signal 
advantage.  We  fail  to  see  any  very  sheer  logic  or 
trenchant  style  in  Mr.  Temple  so  far,  without  it  be,  like 
the  pig  swimming,  in  the  way  of  cutting  his  own  throat. 
Again,  "  Whoever  takes  a  farm  takes  it  of  his  free  will 
and  for  his  own  profit,  and  needs  no  law  to  teach  him 
how  to  higgle  with  the  landlord  about  terms.  Forms  of 
leases  and  agreements,  modes  of  culture,  compensation  for 
improvements,  disposal  of  game,  are  excellent  subjects  for 
discussion,  for  oratory  either  before  or  after  dinner — above 
all,  for  the  aforesaid  higgling  of  the  bargain ;  but  the  less 
laws  and  lawmakers  meddle  with  them  the  better.  Land 
is  a  commodity,  even  as  red  herrings  or  top-boots  are 
commodities,  and  its  buying  and  selling,  its  letting  and 
hiring,  should  be  as  free  as  theirs."  I3ut,  unhappily  for 
the  argument,  land  is  not  as  free  to  buy  and  sell  as  other 
things,  and  a  farmer,  even  forhis  own  profit,  cannot  higgle 
with  the  landlord  as  to  terms.  Surely,  even  a  person  so 
curiously  ignorant  of  his  subject  as  Mr.  Temple  might 
have  known  that  a  man  who  higgles  about  improvements, 
systems  of  cultivation,  and  game,  will,  ninety -nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred  never  get  into  a  farm,  for,  as  the  agent 
tersely  puts  it,  "  You  can  take  it  on  our  terms  or  leave  it 
alone."  And  yet  a  man  who  talks  such  nonsense  as  this, 
and  builds  up  on  it  a  plea  that  "  the  less  laws  and  law- 
makers meddle  with  them  the  better,"  is  singled  out  as  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  draw  up  a  landlord  and  tenant 
bill  I  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  would 
such  a  bill  have  to  do  ? 

It  will  always  be  well  to  keep  the  English  and  Irish 
questions  as  distinct  as  possible,  but  JMr.  Temple,  like 
most  outsiders,  contrives  to  jumble  up  the  two,  declaring 
the  Irish  Land  Act  to  be  "  benevolent  in  intention,  admi- 
rable in  construction,  false  in  principle,  and  evil  in  result." 
Of  course  we  have  only  Mr.  Temple's  word  for  this,  while 
Lord  Waveney,  in  a  practical  reply  to  that  branch  of  the 


subject,  says  and  shows  how  Mr.  Temple  "  expresses 
himself  on  Irish  Tenant-Right  with  an  inaccuracy  natu- 
ral to  those  who  have  no  personal  experience  of  the  state  of 
society  whereout  the  Irish  Tenant-Right  sprang,'  and  where- 
in it  is  maintained."  The  Agricultural  Gazette  "  sym- 
pathises especially  with  Mr.  Temple's  remarks  on  the 
advantage  of  freedom  as  well  as  security  to  all  alike." 
For  our  own  part,  alike  for  the  tone  it  takes  and  the 
ignorance  it  evinces,  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  this 
letter,  to  use  its  author's  own  words,  as  "  either  imperti- 
nent or  mischievous,"  if  not  both.  Towards  the  close  of 
last  week  Mr.  Temple  wrote  another  letter,  if  possible 
more  flippant,  and  certainly  more  shallow  than  its  pre- 
decessor. The  amusing  self-suflficiency  of  the  man  is 
something  extraordinary,  and  never,  perhaps,  was  the 
recall  greater  than  when  he  quotes — 

'Tis  pity  when  charming  women 

Talk  of  things  which  they  don't  understand. 

'Tis  pity  that  any  Journal  of  any  standing  should  publish 
such  rubbish  as  this,  but  T/ie  Times  readily  does,  and  so 
promises  to  maintain  a  high  character  through  the  special 
value  of  its  agricultural  expositions.  No  wonder  that 
a  man  like  Mr.  James  Howard  turns  his  back  upon 
such  a  paper. 

Some  quarter  of  a  century  since  Mr.  James  Caird, 
with  all  his  Scotch  instincts  strong  upon  him,  travelled  the 
country  in  company  with  another  Scotchman,  in  the  in- 
terest of  The  Times,  and  with  the  object  of  writing  down 
Tenant-Right ;  and  he  did  so  by  carefully  confounding 
the  obnoxious  customs  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  with  the 
Lincolnshire  custom,  upheld  by  Mr.  Pusey  and  the 
Farmers'  Club,  when  framing  the  Tenant-Right  Bill. 
And  Mr.  Caird  still  conducts  his  case  after  such  a 
fashion,  for  in  Tke  Times  of  this  morning  he  says,  in  a 
long  vapid  letter,  how  "  the  outgoing  tenant,  having  paid 
for  things  of  no  value  to  him  when  he  entered  the  farm, 
feels  himself  entitled  to  demand  similar  payments  when 
he  quits.  For  his  manures  and  feeding-stuffs  he  most 
likely  has  a  just  claim,  but  they  are  mixed  up  with 
other  matters  of  a  different  kind,  which  have 
a  tendency  to  enlarge  on  each  change  of  tenancy. 
The  entering  tenant  is  crippled  in  hisl  capital  by  the 
heavy  demands  thus  made  upon  him,  and  the  progress  of 
improvement  is  hindered.  I  heard  of  a  recent  case  in 
Surrey  where,  on  a  small  farm  of  100  acres,  the  valuations 
reached  £6  per  acre,  nearly  as  much  as  would  stock  a  farm 
altogether  in  some  other  counties,  and  rendering  it  quite 
impossible  for  industrious  small  men  to  take  farms  subject 
to  such  valuation."  Now,  as  Mr.  Caird  wrote  thus 
much  he  knew  as  well  as  we  do  that  this  is  not 
the  Tenant-Right  the  English  farmer  demands, 
but  is  the  rather  a  practice  which  no  one  denounces  more 
strongly  than  the  tenants  themselves.  Mr.  Caird,  how- 
ever, can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  any  authority  on  the 
subject :  five-and-twenty  years  since  he  condemned 
English  Tenant-Right,  and  declared  for  long  Scotch 
leases,  and  now  the  best  Scotch  farmers  turn  round  upon 
him  and  say  as  emphatically  as  we  do  that  they  also  must 
have  Tenant-Right.  In  such  a  dilemma  Mr.  Caird 
appears  to  think  that  we  should  be  satisfied  to  remain  as 
we  are,  or  to  receive  with  all  gratitude  Mr.  Disraeli's 
two  years'  notice  ;  while  TAe  Times,  in  a  leader  uphold- 
ing its  correspondent's  views,  warns  the  country  that 
"  tke  qa  est  ion  of  small  farms  may  soon  berjin  to  burn  quite 
as  Iwtly  as  tke  question  of  Tenant-Right.^'  Can  it  be 
seriously  worth  any  sane  man's  time  to  follow  such  people 
as  these  any  further  ? 
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THE 


ROOT        CROP        IN        187  4. 


As  regards  the  crops  in  1874  of  turuips,  mangolds 
potatoes,  and  hay,  though  these  productions  may  to  a 
casual  observer  appear  of  small  importance  in  comparison 
with  cereals,  they  are  nevertheless  of  scarcely  inferior 
value  to  the  country,  seeing  that  in  case  of  a  partial  or 
entire  failure  it  is  impossible  to  supply  their  place  by  an 
adequate  importation.  In  the  meantime  the  consumption 
of  animal  food  of  all  kinds  increases  so  rapidly  that,  with 
every  effort  and  means  for  its  increase  both  by  British  and 
foreign  breeders  and  fcedei's,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
relative  proportions  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  turnip  crop  was  generally  a  deficient  one,  ranging 
from  entire  failure  to  slight  deficiency.  The  injury  was 
almost  wholly  inflicted  on  the  first- sown  crops,  owing  to 
the  persistent  drought  and  the  prevalence  of  the  fly  and 
other  insects,  which  multiply  to  most  destructive  extent 
in  warm,  dry  weather.  Those  farmers  who  were  fortunate 
or  provident  enough  to  sow  again  soon  after  the  first 
sowing  had  been  destroyed,  have  reaped  the  benefit 
in  a  very  fair  amount  of  success,  and  the 
autumnal  rains,  with  a  milJ  after-season,  have  secured 
such  a  good  and  valuable  second  crop.  It  appears  that 
the  swedes  are  the  worst  part  of  the  crops  ;  and  it  is  an 
unaccountable  circumstance  that,  notwithstanding  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  culture  of  the  kohl-rabi  as  a 
substitute  for  the  swede,  and  in  fact  for  the  common  turnip 
as  well,  it  is  still  comparatively  little  known.  It  is  a  plant 
which  strikes  deeper  into  the  soil  than  any  of  the  common 
species  of  the  turnips,  and  therefore  is  better  able  to  with- 
stand the  drought.  The  swede  stands  next  to  it  in  point  of 
endurance  of  drought,  but  if  long  continued,  or  if  severe, 
it  is  accompanied  with  mildew,  which  destroys  the  plant 
as  [eff'ectually  as  the  drought  in  other  cases.  The  turnip 
crops  of  1874  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  either 
1873  or  1872,  still  less  with  that  of  1871,  when  out  of 
490  returns  only  33  were  under  average. 

The  mangold  crops  are  the  worst  we  have  had  for 
some  four  years  certainly,  if  not  longer.  Previous 
to  1871,  and  since,  this  root  had  succeeded  so  well  that  it 
was  fast  giving  the  turnip  the  "  go-by."  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  its  want  of  success  in  1874  is 
owing  to  climatic  influences  at  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  not  from  any  newly-developed  defect  in  its 
character  as  a  cultivated  plant.  It  pays  for  good  treat- 
ment and  good  living — by  which  we  mean  deep  culture 
and  plenty  of  manure  ;  and  this  indeed  applies  to  all 
cultivated  plants  ;  the  more  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  soil, 
the  greater,  as  a  rule,  will  be  the  produce.  Whether  it  is 
best  to  plant  thick  and  thus  grow  small  roots,  or  wide  and 
produce  monster  plants,  is  a  question  that  must  be  left  to 
the  experience  of  the  grower ;  still,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
small  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  saccharine  than  large 
roots.  This  is  proved  by  the  Continental  growers  of  the 
sugar-beetroot,  who  aim  at  producing  roots  at  from  IJ  to 
2i  pounds  each,  by  which  they  obtain  a  larger  proportion 
of  saccharine  than  from  larger  individual  growths.  Now, 
saccharine  is  the  fattening  principle  of  the  root,  and,  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  the  more  of  it  a  I'oot  contains,  the 
more  rapidly  the  animals  fed  upon  it  will  be  fit  for  the 
butcher.  We  have  introduced  this  question  here  because 
it  involves  a  great  principle.  At  present,  the  growers  of 
mangold  consider  it  the  point  of  perfection  to  grow  large 
roots,  but  as  they  are  almost  universally  consumed  on  the 
farm,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  grower  to  know  the  fact  that 
small  roots  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  fattening 
property  than  large,  and  that  a  product  of  20  tons 
per  acre  of  the  former  are  equal  in  feeding  power  to  30 
tons  of  large. 

The     potato     disease     seems     to     have     been     very 


general,  but  its  effects  have  been  less  fatal.  We  have 
now  had  this  plague  for  thirty  years,  and  it 
does  not  appear  likely  that  we  shall  get  rid  of  it.  These 
kinds  of  diseases  have  hitherto  had  "  their  exits  and 
their  entrances ;"  have  prevailed  for  some  years,  and 
then  have  died  away.  The  potato  disease,  however, 
is  an  exceptional  one,  it  has  in  one  or  two  seasons  shown 
only  a  very  slight  attack,  and  it  was  hoped  that  it 
was  following  the  course  of  other  diseases  in  the  human 
frame,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  potato  itself,  which,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  was  for  some  years  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  a  disease,  apparently  as  persistent  as  the 
present  one,  but  which,  after  ravaging  the  crops  for  some 
yearSjdied  out  entirely,  and  has  never  since  made  its  appear- 
ance. All  the  efforts  however,  of  scientific  men  have  been 
insufficient  to  discover  the  cause  or  source  of  the  present 
malady,  or  how  to  prevent  or  cure  it.  When  in  Ireland 
some  twenty  years  since,  we  visited  a  farmer  who  also  was 
a  maltster,  as  well  as  a  large  grower  of  potatoes,  and 
having  had  his  crop  destroyed  by  the  disease,  he  adopted 
the  plan  of  laying  the  roots  on  his  malt  kiln,  and  drying 
them  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  vegetating  principle  in 
the  tubers.  By  this  process  he  entirely  prevented  the 
disease  from  spreading  amongst  those  in  the  trench  or  pit, 
and  they  remained  good  to  the  last, for  as  they  were  deprived 
of  the  vegetative  principle,  they  consequently  could  not  grow. 
In  the  past  year  there  were  only  forty-two  cases  ia 
which  the  tubers  were  free  from  disease,  and  thirty-six  in 
which  no  allusion  was  made  to  it.  This  is  a  larger  pre- 
sumed exemption  than  during  any  of  the  four  past  seasons. 
Had  there  been  no  disease,  the  crop  would  have  been  the 
largest  we  have  had  for  some  years,  the  rains  having 
fallen  just  in  time  to  give  this  the  required  start.  The 
estimate  of  the  crop  is  formed  rather  upon  the  number 
and  amount  of  the  diseased  tubers  than  on  the  actual 
yield.  It  is,  however,  certain,  from  the  statements,  that 
had  the  potato  been  free  from  disease  the  return  would 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  far  above  an  average  one. 

The  hay  crop  has  been  to  a  great  extent  a  failure,  so 
far  as  an  available  resource  for  winter  consumption  is 
concerned.  A  return  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  under 
average,  with  only  nineteen  of  average,  speaks  for  itself 
and  needs  no  comment.  Fortunately,  the  rains  fell  in 
time,  and  to  an  amount  that,  generally  speaking,  produced 
a  plentiful  second  crop,  which  in  some  cases  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  offered  a  resource  of  dry  fodder  for  the 
winter,  and  in  still  more,  enabled  the  farmers  to  keep 
their  lean  and  young  stotk  in  the  pastures  well  on  into 
winter.  But  most  of  the  stackyards  are  left 
bare  of  hay  this  winter,  by  the  necessity  there  had 
been  for  feeding  the  young  stock  on  hay,  to  keep  them 
alive  through  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  The  short- 
ness of  the  root  crops  will  necessitate  the  use  of  auxiliary 
food  for  the  cattle  and  sheep  later  in  the  rising  year,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  for  the  graziers  to  find  substitutes  at 
any  moderate  price  in  sufficient  supplies  to  cover  their 
requirements. 

NOTTS.  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE.— At  the  last 
council  meeting,  Mr.  J.  Chaworth  Musters  in  the  chair,  the 
Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Central  Chamber  with  refer- 
ence to  members  of  local  chambers  deputed  to  attend  only  one 
meeting  not  being  entitled  to  speak  at  general  meetings.  The 
letter  stated  that  at  general  meetings  only  members  of  the 
Central  Chamber  (viz.,  subscribing  members  and  annual  depu- 
ties) were  allowed  to  take  part.  At  council  meetings  of  the 
Centra),  however,  deputed  members  for  single  meetings  were 
allowed  to  take  part.  Mr.  Beardall  condemned  the  rule,  on 
the  ground  that  subjects  were  discussed  upon  which  provincial 
chambers  ought  to  express  their  opinions  as^fnlly  as  possible. 
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STEAM    LOCOMOTIVES    ON    THE    HIGHWAY. 

THE  CONSUMPIION  OF  SMOKE. 


At  the  Sittingbourne  Petty  Sessions,  on  December  21,  be- 
fore the  Rev.  G.  B.  Moore,  chairman,  Colonel  Dyke,  and 
Messrs.  Lake  and  Walter,  information  by  Thomas  Mayne, 
superintendent  of  police  of  the  Kent  County  Constabulary, 
against  Messrs.  Andrew  Chittenden  and  Richard  LakeKaight, 
both  of  the  parish  of  Sittingbourne,  for  that  they,  on  the  16  th 
day  of  November,  1874,  at  Milton  next  Sittingbourne,  did  un- 
lawfully use  a  certain  locomotive,  propelled  by  steam,  on  a  certain 
public  highway  there  called  the  Chatham  and  Canterbury- 
road,  which  said  locomotive  was  not  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  consuming  its  own  smoke,  and  the  same  did  not  then 
consume  its  own  smoke.  Mr.  F.  Barrow,  Recorder  of 
Rochester,  appeared  for  the  defendants. 

Supt.  Mayne:  About  a  quarter-past  four  in  the  afternoon, 
on  the  16th  of  November  last,  I  was  driving  on  the  Canter- 
bury and  Chatham-road,  and  when  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  here  I  met  two  locomotives  on  the  road.  On  nearing 
the  engines  my  horse  became  restive,  turned  round,  and 
reared.  I  saw  a  large  quantity  of  smoke  coming  out  from 
the  chimneys,  from  the  funnels  of  the  locomotives.  I  asked 
the  driver  of  the  front  engine  whose  engines  they  were,  and 
he  said  they  belonged  to  Messrs.  Chittenden  and  Knight. 
The  road  was  full  of  smoke — more  than  the  usual  quantity — 
in  fact,  there  was  as  much  smoke  as  could  be. 

Mr.  Barrow :  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the 
railway  engines  pass  along  the  line  P 

Supt.  Mayne  :  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Barrow :  Have  you  ever  seen  the  engines  on  the  rail- 
way giving  out  volumes  of  black  smoke  ? 

Supt.  Majne:  Yes. 

Mr.  Barrow  :  I  suppose  you  are  not  aware  that  there  is  an 
Act  of  Parliament  compelling  all  railway  engines  to  consame 
their  own  smoke  ? 

Supt.  Mayne :  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  Railvrays  are  not  a 
highway 

Mr.  Barrow  (reading  the  clause  of  the  Act)  :  Are  you  not 
aware  that  every  locomotive  used  on  a  railway  is  bound  to 
consume  its  own  smoke  P 

Supt.  Mayne  :  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  engines  on  rail- 
ways. I  only  go  by  the  orders  I  receive.  I  don't  consider  it 
my  duty  to  interfere  with  engines  on  railways,  as  railways  are 
not  a  public  highway.    They  were  the  ordiaary  locomotives. 

Mr.  Barrow:  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  road  locomotives 
pass  through  the  town  smoking,  where  there  were  inhabi- 
tants P 

Supt.  Mayne  :  I  have  seen  them  smoking  in  the  town.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  engines  would  have  been  going 
through  the  town.  There  was  no  steam  ploughing  going  on 
in  the  town,  but  there  was  some  on  that  side. 

Arthur  Murphy  :  I  am  an  inspector  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  I  was  riding  with  the  last 
witness  on  the  day  he  stated,  aud  saw  the  engines.  As  we 
approached  towards  them  the  horse  shied.  I  saw  smoke 
coming  from  the  engines. 

Supt.  Mayne  :  That  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Barrow  :  In  this  case  if  1  should  suggest  to  the  Bench 
that  there  is  really  no  case  in  law  against  the  defendants  it 
would  be  because  the  offence  with  which  they  are  charged,  if 
offence  there  be,  does  not  consist  in  a  locomotive  not  con- 
suming its  own  smoke,  but  in  not  being  fitted  with  the  proper 
means  and  appliances  for  doing  so.  I  will  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Act  of  18i5,  the  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  by  section  114  of  which  it  is  enacted  that  "  Every  loco- 
motive steam  engine  to  be  used  on  the  railway  shall,  if  it  use 
coal  or  other  similar  fuel  emitting  smoke,  be  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  consuming  and  so  as  to  consume  its  owa 
smoke;  and,  if  any  engine  be  not  so  cOHstructed,  the  company 
or  party  using  such  engine  shall  forfeit  £5  for  every  day 
during  wliich  such  engine  shall  be  used  on  the  railway."  Now 
comes  the  Act  under  which  these  proceedings  are  taken,  and 
liere  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  clause  which  compels 
these  engiues  to  be  titted  so  as  to  consume  their  own  smoke. 
In  the  29th  volume  of  the  Laiv  Journal,  after  citing  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Act,  it  is  there  held  that  the  Act  only  applied 


when  the  engine  was  not  so  constructed  as  to  use  its  own 
smoke  ;  and,  further,  if  the  engine  did  not  cousume  its  own 
smoke  but  was  properly  constructed  to  do  so  then  the  Act  did 
not  apply,  and  there  was  no  liability  for  penalties.  It  may 
be  that  an  engine  might  emit  no  smoke,  but  if  it  were  not 
properly  constructed  to  do  so  then  the  magistrates  would  be 
bound  to  convict.  In  the  present  case  the  offence  charged  was 
the  using  of  an  engine  which  did  not  consume  its  own  smoke, 
and,  although  there  might  be  carelessness  on  the  pact  of  the 
driver,  yet  if  the  engine  was  properly  constructed  not  to  emit 
smoke — although  it  might  do  so — there  could  be  no  penalty 
inflicted.  The  penalty  inflicted  by  the  section  is  not  on  the 
driver,  aud  therefore  it  strikes  at  the  master  and  not  at  the 
servant.  If  the  case  were  left  entirely  in  my  hands  I  should 
content  myself  by  taking  my  stand  on  the  point  that  it  had 
only  been  half  proved,  and  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the 
engine  not  being  properly  constructed,  the  emission  of  the 
smoke  arising,  perhaps,  from  carelessness.  This  case,  how- 
ever, is  one  ot  such  enormous  importance  that  my  instructions 
are  of  the  most  imperative  character  not  to  take  that  point. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  steam 
ploughing  has  been  of  an  importance  less  only  to  that  of  rail- 
ways, and  the  most  important  invention  yet  devised  by  the  wit 
of  man  for  multiplying  the  food  resources  of  this  country.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before  was  a  public  benefactor,  and  this 
may  be  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  introducer  of  steam 
ploughing.  The  question,  therefore,  of  steam  ploughs  is  one 
of  enormous  importance — it  being  one  wliether  facilities  are 
to  be  given  for  their  use,  or  obstructions  placed  in  their  way, 
and  their  owners  subjected  to  penalties.  In  this  case  the 
Bench  have  but  one  course  before  it,  and  I  hope  to  convince 
the  Bench  that  the  case  is  one  in  wliich  only  a  purely  nominal 
penalty  ought  to  be  inflicted.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
Legislature  to  say  that  these  engines  must  consume  their  own 
smoke,  but  the  thing  has  never  yet  been  done — although  the 
best  which  is  possible  has  been  done — but  nothing  has  yet 
been  hit  upon  to  altogether  prevent  it.  All  must  have  seen 
the  clouds  of  smoks  which  come  from  locomotiTes  on  the 
railways,  yet  if  the  law  is  rigidly  enforced  that  they  must 
consume  their  own  smoke  the  railway  system  of  this  country 
cannot  be  carried  on.  In  London  the  law  is  that  all  chimneys 
shall  consume  their  own  smoke  ;  but  the  law,  as  administered 
by  intelligent  metropolitan  magistrates,  says  if  you  provide  the 
best  known  apphances  for  carrying  out  the  law  you  cannot 
take  notice  of  that  first  puff  of  smoke  when  fuel  is  first  put  on. 
If  all  the  known  appliances  are  adopted  then  the  magistrates 
are  satisfied,  and  only  a  nominal  penalty  is  inflicted.  The 
consumption  of  smoke  in  locomotives  is  caused  by  the  steam 
jet  passing  into  the  chimney,  but  in  one  of  these  road  engines 
that  source  is  cutoff  by  a  section  of  the  Road  Locomotive  Act 
of  1867,  when  the  engine  is  not  moving  on  the  highway,  and 
so  they  do  the  best  you  can.  There  being  no  desire  to  cause 
a  nuisance  when  going  through  a  town,  the  fireman  fires  to  a 
greater  extent  than  he  would  otherwise  do,  with  the  intention 
of  firing  once  for  all,  so  as  to  carry  him  through  the  town  with- 
out occasioning  a  nuisauce.  Occasions  have  arisen  in  which 
there  may  have  been  smoke  in  a  town,  either  from  the  place 
being  too  long  as  to  necessitate  further  firing,  or  from  aa 
infringement  of  the  rules  laid  down.  In  the  present  case, 
when  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Sittingbourne,  extra  coals 
were  put  on  to  carry  the  engines  through  the  town,  and  it  was 
the  first  puff  of  smoke  which  the  superintendent  saw.  If  the 
law  is  to  be  put  in  force  with  rigour  in  these  cases,  all  that 
we  say  is  let  it  be  put  equally  and  fairly  against  all.  There 
is  an  infraction  of  the  law  every  day  by  rail- 
way companies,  and  although  I  don't  apply  the  least 
blame  to  the  Superintendent,  who  has  only  carried  out 
his  orders,  what  we  feel  is  this,  that  where  everything 
is  done  to  minimise  the  nuisance,  aud  every  efl'ort  made  to 
carry  out  the  law  than  a  liberal  interpretation  should  be  given. 
If  this  is  the  commencement  of  a  crusade  against  traction  en- 
gines let  us  have  the  railway  companies  proceeded  against,  with 
results  which  we  all  know.     I  will  call  the  best  constructors 
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of  tlipse  eiiyiiies  wliii-li  tliis  world  luis  iiroduced,  wlio  will  tell 
you  that  no  discovery  lias  yet  been  made  to  enable  tbe  Act  of 
Parliament  to  be  earried  out  in  its  strietest  sense,  and  that 
being  the  case  I  ask  that  only  a  nominal  ])eiialty  be  indicted. 
If  a  crusade  is  to  be  eoniiiienced  against  these  engines  tlie  real 
detriment  to  the  agricultural  interests  will  be  far  greater  than 
at  first  sight  appears. 

The  Oiairman  said  the  learned  counsel  had  said  nothing 
about  the  use  of  a  particular  kind  of  fuel. 

Mr.  Barrow :  I  can  put  before  you  the  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses who  will  say  that  the  best  coals  cannot  always  be  got, 
but  that  they  get  the  best  they  can,  and  exactly  the  same  as 
are  used  on  railways. 

George  Filraer  :  I  am  an  engine-driver  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Chittenden  and  Knight.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th 
of  November  I  was  coming  from  Chalkwell  into  Sittingbourne, 
in  charge  of  two  engines.  I  was  on  the  leading  engine,  where 
my  place  was.  I  never  yet  was  in  charge  of  an  engine,  which, 
under  all  circumstances,  consumed  its  own  smoke.  The  prac- 
tice always  is  to  fire  out  of  the  town  so  as  not  to  make  any 
smoke  in  it.  The  fact  is  the  smoke  is  always  produced  by  the 
first  coal  which  is  put  on.  That  practice  I  always  adopted. 
I  liave  had  two  years'  experience  as  driver,  and  I  have  been 
with  engines  ten  years.  I  sent  my  bov,  and  he  went  to  take 
bold  of  the  horse  as  is  the  practice,  but  Mr.  Mayne  would 
uot  let  him.  1  took  hold  of  the  horse  and  led  him  by.  The 
coal  I  was  using  was  s'eam  coal.  Mr.  Goodhew  supplied  it, 
and  it  is  the  practice  for  persons  to  supply  the  coal  where  we 
are  ploughing.  I  remember  Supt.  Mayne  speaking  to  me 
and  saying  I  had  too  much  smoke.  I  told  him  my  intention 
was  to  go  through  the  town. 

By  Supt.  Mayne  :  I  am  quite  sure  you  said  I  had  got  too 
much  smoke. 

David  Greig :  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  John  Fowler 
and  Company,  engineers,  Leeds.  This  case  is  of  so  much 
importance  that  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  Leeds  to  give 
evidence.  I  know  the  construction  of  the  engines  well.  'I  hey 
are  made  by  Messrs.  Aveling  and  Porter,  Rochester,  and  I 
know  their  mode  of  manufacture.  I  ha'.e  had  great  ex 
perience  as  a  practical  agricultural  engineer.  It  is  not  possi 
ble  at  present  to  construct  an  engine  entirely  to  consume  its 
own  smoke,  and  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  one  which  would 
do  so.  It  is  a  fact  that,  do  what  you  will  at  the  first  putting 
on  of  coals,  there  is  an  escape  of  smoke  which  cannot  be 
stopped  or  prevented.  It  is  the  same  with  the  locomotives 
constructed  for  railways.  These  engines  are  constructed  the 
same  as  those  on  railways,  and  every  means  taken  to  make 
them  consums  their  own  smoke.  Locomotives  on  railways 
partially  consume  their  own  smoke  by  means  of  the  steam 
jet,  but  if  not  allowed  to  use  that  in  other  engines  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  making  them  consume  their  smoke.  I 
know  what  is  called  steam  coal ;  it  is  the  same  article  which 
is  principally  used  on  railways.  Supposing  that  the  law  were 
rigidly  enforced  that  all  the  locomotive  engines  were  to  con- 
sume their  own  smoke,  it  would  be  certainly  impossible  to|use 
them  at  all.  The  money  value  of  the  locomotive  engines 
made  by  my  firm  alone  is  £800,000.  The  use  of  these  en- 
gines would  go  out  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  emit  smoke. 
The  nse  of  steam  ploughing  since  its  introduction  has  nearly 
donbled  our  trade.  Our  firm  manufactures  railway  locomo- 
tives, and  we  have  made  ten  of  those  engines  for  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Company.  The  road  engines 
are  exactly  of  the  same  form  of  construction  as  the  railway 
engines. 

By  the  Chairman :  If  you  use  coke  for  the  engines  then 
they  will  not  smoke,  but  coke  cannot  always  be  obtained. 
The  expense  of  coke  is  no  object,  but  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it,  and  it  is  not  always  to  be  procured. 

Thomas  Aveling  :  I  am  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Aveling 
and  Porter,  Rochester,  and  the  maker  of  the  engines  in  ques- 
tion. I  know  of  no  means  whereby  locomotive  engines  can 
be  made  to  consume  their  own  smoke,  but  stationary  engines 
can  be  made  to  do  so.  Engines  required  to  be  moved  along 
the  roads  cannot  be  fitted  or  made  to  entirely  consume  their 
own  smoke.  The  engines  alluded  to  are  provided  with  every 
known  appliance  for  consuming  their  smoke.  It  is  a  fact  that 
on  the  first  firing  there  will  be  some  smoke,  and  iu  my  judg- 
ment the  best  course  is  for  a  fireman  to  fire  up  before  getting 
into  a  town.  The  coals  used  were  steam  coals.  The  use  of 
coke  would  add  several  shillings  per  .cr  e  to  the  cost  of  steam 


ploughing,  and  it  could  not  always  be  obtained.  I  speak 
irom  ;;real  exi cricnce  and  say  advisedly  that  it  is  impossible 
for  many  farmers  to  obtain  coke,  and  there  is  great  difiiculty 
at  tiuK-siu  obtaining  steam  coals.  Steam  coals  burn  with  a 
white  ash,  and  the  air  passes  tiirough  the  bars.  In  1853  I 
exhibited  the  first  steam  ploughing  machinery,  and  have  made 
large  numbers  of  these  engines  .since.  If  the  law  to  compel 
them  to  consume  their  own  smoke  is  to  be  rigidly  enforced  it 
will  put  a  stop  to  their  use  altogether.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
had  a  testimonial  presented  to  me  as  having  deserved  well  of 
my  county  in  introducing  steam  ploughing.  I  believe  the 
driver  of  the  engine  was  doing  the  best  he  could.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain,  I  would  state  that  when  an  engine  is  in 
motion,  the  exhaust  steam  passes  up  the  chimney,  and  so 
causes  a  greater  draught  in  the  furnace,  but  when  the  engine 
is  standing  still  to  allow  traffic  to  pass  there  is  less  draught, 
and  the  smoke  is  not  consumed.  On  the  railways  it  is  differ- 
ent, the  engine-driver  turns  on  the  steam  jet,  but  in  these 
engines  we  arc  not  allowed  to  use  the  steam  jet  when  travel- 
ling on  highways. 

Mr.  Curling;  I  am  a  farmer  at  Herne-hill,  near  Faver- 
ham.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  steam  machinery  for 
ploughing.  My  land  is  very  heavy,  and  steam  ploughing  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  me,  for  without  it  I  could  not  get 
my  work  done. 

Mr  Gascoig  le:  I  have  cultinated  land  by  steam  for  twelve 
years,  and  I  should  be  in  despair  if  the  use  of  these  steam 
engines  was  stopped. 

The  magistrates  retired  to  consider  their  decision,  and  on 
their  return, 

Tne  Chairman  said  that  as  far  as  the  Bench  was  concerned 
their  was  no  intfntion  of  a  crusade  against  these  engines. 
The  Bench  would  impose  a  nominal  penalty  of  one  shilling. 
It  appeared  to  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment as  it  stood,  autl  it  became  exceedingly  unpleasant  for 
magistrates  who  have  to  convict.  The  magistrates  therefore 
hoped  that  efforts  would  be  made  to  obtain  an  alteration  of 
the  law  with  regard  to  engines  consuming  their  own  smoke. 


THE  FROST  AND  THE  VEGETABLES.  —  Vegetables 
will,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  be  very  scarce  during  the  spring, 
and  every  endeavour  must  be  made  to  make  the  scarcity  felt 
as  Uttle  as  possible.  In  a  short  time  sowings  of  quick-hearting 
cabbages  should  be  made  in  pans,  and  the  latter  be  placed  in 
a  suitable  temperature.  The  young  plants  can  be  pricked 
off  into  boxes  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
strength  by  the  time  they  can  be  planted  out  on  a  warm 
sheltered  border.  In  gardens  where  there  is  a  number  of  pits 
or  portable  contrivances  available,  they  may,  when  the  plants 
are  strong  enough,  be  filled  with  them.  The  protection 
afforded  by  the  glass  will  be  of  immense  assistance  in  pro- 
moting a  quick  growth,  and  when  the  plants  become  crowded 
they  may  be  thinned  out  and  planted  elsewhere,  or  the  tops 
may  be  sent  to  the  kitchen.  They  will  be  very  tender,  and, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  will  be  much  appreciated  when  other 
green  vegetables  are  scarce.  Sowings  of  lettuce  and  other 
things  likely  to  be  cut  off  by  the  frost,  and  which  are 
in  request  early  in  the  season,  should  also  be  made,  and  the 
yonng  plants  receive  every  encouragement  to  acquire  strength 
and  size  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  assist  also  in  tiding  over 
the  season  of  scarcity  which  is  imminent,  a  liberal  sowing  of 
spinach  should  be  made  at  the  first  opportunity  ou  a  warm 
sloping  border.  This  should  be  done  immediately  the  ground 
can  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  because  if  the 
crop  is  not  destroyed  it  will  be  of  immense  value,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  should  perish  the  only  loss  will  be  the  cost  of 
the  seed,  which  is  so  trifling  as  not  to  be  worth  a  moment's 
attention.  The  bed  will  be  ready  for  a  second  sowing  as  soon 
as  it  is  seen  that  the  first  sowing  will  yield  no  return,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  labour.  The  importance  of  sowing 
early  is  necessarily  increased  by  the  risk  of  the  autumn  crops 
being  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  winter. — The  Gardener's 
Magazine, 
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AGRICULTURAL  FIRES  CAUSED  BY  RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES. 


At  tlie  Chichester  County  Court,  beforo  F.  II.  Las-elles, 
Esq ,  deputy-ju(l><e,  a  case,  affecting  farmers  wliose 
land  lies  near  railways,  was  heard.  It  was  a  claim  of 
£33  Is.  9d.,  brought  by  Mr.  John  \?yatt,  a  farmer  at  Nut- 
bourne,  near  Emsworth,  against  the  Brifrhton  Iliilway  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Malim  (Greene  and  Malini)  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Wingate  (from  the  office  of  Messrs.  Norton, 
llose,  Norton,  and  iirewer)  was  for  the  Company.  A  jury, 
composed  of  residents  iu  Chichester,  was  empannelhd  to  try 
th3  case. 

Mr.  Maliin,  in  his  opening,  said  the  case  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  that  agricultural  district.  The  plaintiff  sued  to 
recover  damages  sustained  by  him  in  consequence  of  certain 
barley  having  been  set  on  fire  by  lighted  matter  being  allowed 
to  fall  from  a  locomotive  steam  engine  on  the  Company's  line. 
Mr.  Wyatt,  he  need  liardly  tell  them,  was  a  very  large  farmer 
at  Nutbourne,  am],  unfortunately  for  hira,  had  a  large  fron- 
tage to  the  railway.  It  had  been  his  mist'orturie  on  several 
occcasions  to  have  fires  caused  by  sparlis  from  locomotives, 
and  the  Company  had  always  met  him  fairly  and  paid  for  his 
loss.  On  this  occasion,  however,  after  replying  several  times 
that  his  case  was  receiving  attention,  their  solicitors  had  sent 
liim  a  letter  staling  that  there  was  no  proof  that  tiieir  engine 
set  tlie  barley  on  fire  ;  and  further,  tliat  their  engine  was  so 
perfectly  conetructed  that  they  were  not  liable.  The  first  point 
he  (Mr.  Malim)  would  have  to  prove  would,  therefore,  be  that 
it  was  the  Company's  engine  that  did  the  mischief,  and  he 
tliought  that  lie  shoul'l  have  litUe  difficulty  in  satisfying  them 
of  that.  He  should  prove  that  a  fire  was  seen  to  brealc  out 
in  the  barley  field  just  as  two  engines  passed.  There  was 
nobody  in  the  field,  and  he  thought,  iu  View  of  that  circum- 
stance, the  jury,  as  reasonable  men,  woiild  agree  that  the 
barley  was  fired  by  lighted  matter  falling  from  one  of  those 
engines. 

The  Judge:  Dear  me,  you  cannot  say  that.  You  must  sliow 
that  their  engines  was  not  properly  constructed.  Tlie  mere 
inference  you  ask  the  jury  to  draw  would  not  prove  negligence. 
The  fire  might  have  been  caused  by  a  cinder  thrown  from  the 
train. 

Mr.  Malim  :  Nobody  actually  saw  the  spark  fall,  but  the 
inference  is  tliat  it  did  fall. 

Continuing  his  address  to  tlie  jury,  Mr.  Malim  said,  if  the 
jury  were  satisfied  from  the  evidence  he  should  call  that  the 
fire  was  caused  by  lighted  matter  falling  from  the  engine,  lie 
should  prove  the  damage  that  had  been  done  ;  and  tlien  his 
contention  would  be  that  there  must  have  been  negligence  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Company.  Upon  this  point  he  quoted  several 
cases  reported  in  the  Laiv  Journal.  In  the  case  of  "  Piggot  v. 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway"  (46,  Law  Jour, ml),  it  was  laid 
down  that  "  the  fact  that  fire  was  seen  to  fall  from  an  engine 
was  jnimtt  facie  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Company."  And  in  "  Freeraantle  v.  the  North- Western  Rail- 
way Company,"  it  was  proved  that  proper  precautions  had 
been  taken,  but  Mr.  Justice  Williams  said  that  the  fact  of  its 
being  proved  that  the  engine  was  perfectly  constructed,  went 
1o  siiow  that  there  had  been  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Company's  servants,  otherwise  fire  could  not  have  escaped 
from  it.  He  (Mr.  Malim)  tlierefore  contended  that  in  this 
case  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  prove  that  the 
Company  had  been  negligent ;  but  it  would  be  for  the  Com- 
pany to  prove  that  they  had  taken  proper  precautions  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  sparks. 

The  Judge  :  It  is  for  you  to  prove  improper  constructioii.  . 

Mr.  Malim  :  No,  sit  :  I  submit  that  the  onus  is  on  them 
Take  the  case  of  "  Vaughan  v.  the  TalT  Vale  Railway  Com- 
pany "  (29,  Imv  Journal).  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  tliere  says 
that  the  fact  of  sparks  coming  from  a  locomotive  unexplained 
is  evidence  of  negligence. 

The  Judge,  after  looking  into  the  authorities,  said  he  found 
that  that  was  the  leading  case  in  this  question.  It  had  been 
argued  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  after  reading  the 
opinions  of  the  Chief  Justice,  he  said  he  thought  Mr.  Malim 
would  have  to  prove  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  company 
or  that  their  engine  was  not  properly  constructed.  The  first 
question  about  railways  had  been  this — actions  were  brought 


against  them  because  of  the  noise  they  made,  but  it  was  then 
argued  that,  as  the  Legislature  had  sanctioned  the  making  of 
railways,  a  fori'iori,  it  iiad  sanctioned  the  making  of  noise. 
Then  earae  actions  because  sparks  flew  from  the  locomotives, 
and  the  same  argument  was  used,  that  the  Legislature  having 
scnctioned  the  use  of  railway  engines,  it  must  be  proved  by 
the  plaintiff  that  the  engine  was  defective  in  its  construction, 
so  as  to  cause  sparks  to  fly. 

IMr.  Malim  :  The  law  has  undoubtedly  authorised  the  running 
of  engines,  but  in  addition  says  "  It  has  not  authorised  them 
to  scatter  sparks  iu  every  direction,"  and  the  fact  of  their 
having  thrown  a  spark  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  negligence. 

The  Judge  said  he  would  hear  the  evidence,  and  Mr.  Malim 
called 

John  Foster,  who  said  he  was  a  gatekeeper  at  63  gate  on 
the  Brighion  line.  O.i  Monday,  August  3rd,  he  saw  the  5.15 
down  train  pass  tliat  gate.  He  had  occasion  to  look  after  it 
to  see  if  the  up  train  was  comin?,  and  he  did  not  notice  any 
fire  then  in  the  plaintiff's  barley  field,  which  was  100  yards  from 
the  gate.  About  three  minutes  after  the  up  train  passed,  and 
his  daughter  held  the  flag  out,  witness  having  gone  into  the 
cottage.  Five  or  six  minutes  after  his  daughter  told  him  that 
lliere  was  a  fire  in  the  barley  field.  He  ran  out  and  found  a 
fire  just  over  the  hedge,  and  in  trying  to  put  it  out  he  fell 
into  the  fl  imcs.  In  consequence  of  that  he  could  not  see  for 
a  few  minutes.  IMr.  Goldring  and  several  other  men  came 
down  and  put  the  fire  out.  The  barley  iiad  been  cut,  and  was 
lying  in  the  "  swath." 

IMr.  Malim  :  Huve  you  ever  seen  sparks  fall  from  the  engine 
before  P 

Witness :  Well,  you  can  see  them  by  night,  but  not  so 
much  now  as  some  time  ago.  Did  not  see  any  sparks  fly  from 
engines  that  day. 

To  ]\Ir.  Wingate  :  The  barley  was  burnt  on  the  south  of  the 
line,  nearest  the  down  line.  I  looked  after  the  down  train  as 
it  passed  because  there  was  one  due  up.  The  fire  was  dis- 
covered about  eight  minutes  after  the  down  train  passed.  Mr. 
Wyatt  has  land  on  the  opposite  side  cf  the  line,  but  I  did 
not  notice  men  working  there.  There  is  a  hedge,  a  ditch, 
and  what  is  called  a  "  link"  between  the  barley  and  the  rail- 
way. A  little  dry  grass  in  the  ditch  was  on  fire.  The  burning 
barley  had  been  cut  and  was  lying  on  the  link. 

By  Mr.  Macaulay  (a  juror)  :  I  saw  no  persons  about  near 
the  field  when  the  fire  broke  out. 

Eliza  Foster,  daughter  of  last  witness,  gave  similar  evidence. 
The  "  link  "  on  which  the  barley  was  burning  was  a  strip  of 
land  which  is  not  cultivated. 

George  Goldring,  another  gatekeeper  on  the  line,  said  he 
saw  the  fire  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  trains  passed 
ills  gate.  He  ran  to  put  it  out,  and  found  Foster  there. 
Witness's  gate  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

Chas.  Brister  said  he  was  foreman  to  Mr.  Wyalt  at  the  time 
this  fire  occurred,  but  had  since  left  his  service.  He  was  told 
of  the  fire  while  working  some  distance  oS',  aud  obtained  the 
assistance  of  about  twenty  men  to  go  down.  It  would  have 
been  a  serious  fire  haa  they  not  been  there.  About  an  acre 
of  barley  was  burned,  and  the  fire  also  consumed  part  of  a 
hedge  near  the  high-road.  Witness  had  helped  thrash  some 
of  the  barley  grown  in  the  same  field,  and  it  has  produced 
over  eight  quarters  to  an  acre.  Witness  had  frequently  seen 
sparks  flying  from  the  company's  engines  after  dark.  Had 
also  seen  fires  on  the  grass  within  the  company's  liedge. 

The  Judge  said  in  his  opinion  the  County  Court  was  not 
the  place  to  try  such  a  case  as  that.  It  should  liave  been 
tried  in  a  superior  court,  and  then  the  plaintiff  might  have 
exhibited  interrogatories  to  the  defendants  requiring  them  to 
tell  the  court  how  their  engines  were  constructed.  It  would 
then  be  seen  whether  there  was  any  fault  in  their  construc- 
tion.    The  County  Court  was  utterly  unfit  to  try  the  case. 

Charles  Wakeford  said  about  an  acre  of  barley  was  burnt, 
and  it  was  some  of  the  best  in  the  field. 

jMr.  John  Wyatt  (the  plaintiff)  said  he  measured  the  quantity 
of  land  on  which  the  barley  was  burned.  There  was  a  little 
over  an  acre.  The  yield  tor  the  rest  of  the  field  was  over 
eight  quarters  to  the  acre.     He  had  sold  that  at  ^Ss.  per 
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quarter.  The  value  of  tlie  straw  he  calculate!?  at  £h  per  ncre. 
Clover  had  been  sown  witli  the  barley,  and  the  loss  of  that  he 
stimiited  at  £7  lOs.  per  acre.  Had  not  the  fire  been  stopped  by 
the  men  it  would  have  got  into  a  IS-acre  field  of  barley,  and 
would  have  fjone  down  to  tlie  village,  lie  had  paid  the  men 
for  extinsuishing  the  fire,  and  included  the  amount  in  the 
claim.     There,  was  also  £1  for  damage  to  the  hedge. 

By  Mr.  Wingate  :  Had  sold  the  barley  at  ios.  per  (juarter 
■  in  Chicliester  market. 

Mr.  Oliver  N.  Wyatt  (Wyatt  and  Sou),  valuer,  of  Chiches- 
ter, said  he  had  seen  the  field,  and  he  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
amount  of  damage  done.  Among  other  items  he  assessed  the 
damage  done  to  the  clover-seed  (sown  with  the  barley)  at  10 
guineas.  Had  that  not  been  destroyed  there  would  have  been 
two  cuts  next  spring. 

The  Judge  said  he  could  not,  allow  such  nonsense  as  that  to 
go  to  the  jury. 

Witness :  But  it  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  Judge  :  Well,  if  Mr.  Wyatt  makes  £32  per  acre  he  can 
stand  a  good  many  fires  (a  laugh). 

Witness:  The  clover  was  sown,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  produce  two  cuts. 

The  Judge  :  You  need  not  tell  me  matters  of  fact.  lam, 
unhappily,  a  fanner  myself,  and  have  been  so  for  twenty  years 
(a  laugh). 

Witness :  Then  your  honour  must  know. 

Mr.  Peter  Buchan.au  engineer,  of  Cliichoter,  was  then  called 
to  prove  that  there  were  appliances  to  be  fitted  to  engines  in 
order  to  prevent  sparks  from  beiug  emitted.  In  particular  he 
mentioned  one  known  as  "  Moiiartj's  patent." 

This  was  the  plaintiff's  case. 

Tlie  Judge  wanted  to  know  if  the  defenJants  were  liable, 
where  that  liability  was  to  stop.  Supposing  through  a  spark 
discharged  in  that  way  all  Chichester  was  burned  down,  would 
they  be  liable  ?  He  repeated  his  opinion  that  this  case  ought  to 
have  been  tried  in  a  superior  court. 

Mr.  Malimsaid  he  was  quite  aware  that  by  going  to  a  supe- 
rior court  they  might  obtaiu  a  judge's  order  to  administer  in- 
terogatories  to  the  defendants  and  their  servants,  but  it  would 
cost  £200  or  £300  (laughter). 

The  Judge  :  Without  wishiug  to  stop  the  case,  I  put  it  to 
you  whether  you  have  sufficient  to  go  to  the  jury  ? 

Mr.  Malira  :  Until  they  have  proved  that  they  have  taken 
every  precaution,  I  thmk  I  have  a  very  strong  case. 

The  Judge  :  Well,  taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration, 
I  shall  not  withdraw  it  from  the  jury. 

Mr.  AVingate  then  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendants, contending  that  how  or  in  wliat  manner  the  fire  ori- 
ginated there  was  no  evidence  to  show,  and  until  it  was  proved 
that  the  fire  emanated  from  the  Company's  engine,  he  should 
ask  the  verdict  of  the  jury  for  the  Company. 

He  called  Joseph  Clarke,  the  driver  of  the  up  train  referred 
fo  on  the  day  in  question.  Had  driven  the  same  engine  ever 
since.  Was  running  at  the  ordinary  speed,  after  passing  Ems- 
worth  statioQ  (a  sectional  model  of  a  locomotive  w^as  produced, 
and  witness  said  his  engine  was  similar  in  construction  to' that). 
He  thought  it  was  unlikely  that  sparks  were  being  emitted  as 
he  passed  the  plaintiff's  land.  Had  not  at  that  time  attained 
the  maximum  speed.  He  had  "  notched"  up  the  engine  so  that 
sparks  were  unlikely  to  fly. 

By  the  Foreman  :  The  engine  was  constructed  on  the  most 
modern  principles. 

By  Mr.  Malim  :  I  am  quite  certain  the  engine  was  "notched' 
up  when  passing  the  gate.  The  engine  had  an  appliance  to 
catch  sparks,  and  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence  it  was  iu  good 
repair.  Since  then  it  had  become  worn  out,  and  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  he  had  been  driving  without  it. 

Henry  Broadbridge,  the  driver  of  the  down  train,  gave  similar 
evidence. 

Mr.  John  Woodhead,  district  locomotive  superintendent,  re- 
siding at  Brighton,  said  he  knew  the  engine  driven  by  Broad- 
bridge  perfectly  well.  It  was  constructed  with  a  brick  arch  and 
"  bafile"  plate  over  the  fire  to  prevent  the  emission  of  sparks. 
Since  that  plan  had  been  in  use  Moriarty's  patent  and  all  other 
sieves  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Compauy's  engine.  The 
brick  arch,  &c.,  was  now  universally  adopted. 

To  Mr.  Malim  :  We  have  discarded  Moriarty's  patent  about 
four  years. 

Mr.  Malim  :  This  brick  arch  is  the  newest  method,  you  say. 
Is  it  the  best  ? 

Witness :  It  is  the  best  that  has  come  under  my  notice.    The 


engine  wou'J  not  be  safer  if  it  Iiad  Moriarty's  patent  in  addition. 
I  don't  think  it  possible  for  large  sparks  to  escape  with  the 
contrivance  at  present  in  use.  Drivers  do  not  increase  their 
draught  more  than  necessary,  because  they  have  a  premium 
added  to  their  wages  if  they  save  the  consumption  of  coal. 

Mr.  Edwin  Trangmar,  another  district  locomotive  superin- 
tendent, residing  at  New  Cross,  spoke  to  the  construction  of  the 
up  train  engine,  which  also  had  the  brick  arch  and  plate.  In 
cross-examination  he  said,  with  a  strong  draught  cinders  might 
be  driven  through  the  blast  pipe  ;  but  if  the  engine  was 
"notclied"  up  he' thought  it  impossible.  The  Company  had 
tried  every  means  that  had  been  brought  out  to  keep  back 
sparks.  Cinders  and  live  coals  might  he  driven  through 
Moriarty's  patent, 

Mr.  Malim,  iu  reply  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  urged  that  the 
fire  must  have  occurred  through  a  spark  from  the  engine,  and 
supposing  that  engine  was  properly  constructed,  then  the  hypo- 
thesis must  be  that  there  had  been  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  engine-driver. 

The  Judge  then  summed  up.  If  the  jury  were  satisfied  that 
the  fire  was  caused  by  the  locomotive,  and  if  they  were  also 
satisfied  that  the  engine  was  properly  constructed,  it  was  clear 
the  fire  could  only  have  been  caused  by  the  negligence  ef  the 
engine-driver,  and  the  jury  had  a  perfect  right  to  presume  that 
there  was  that  negligence,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  entirely 
presumption.  There  was  one  point  wliicli  had  not  been  touched 
on.  Though  the  Company  would  be  liable  lor  the  acts  of  their 
servants  while  doing  their  duty,  they  would  not  be  liable  for 
acts  committed  by  them  outside  the  scope  of  that  duty.  Sup- 
posing the  engineer  or  fireman  were  smoking,  and  took  a 
cinder  to  light  the  pipe,  which  cinder  they  afterwards  threw 
away,  and  thus  set  fire  to  the  corn,  the  Company  would  not  be 
liable,  because  the  damage  would  be  caused  by  the  servant 
while  doing  that  which  was  not  within  the  scope  of  his  duty. 
He  left  the  jury  to  answer  this  question,  "  Did  the  Company 
take  all  proper  precautions  consistent  with  the  working  of 
their  line,  so  as  to  prevent  their  engines  emitting  sparks  ?" 

The  jury  retired,  and  after  a  lengthy  consultation,  returned 
this  answer  :  "  Yes  ;  but  the  fire  was  caused  by  sparks  emitted 
from  the  engine." 

The  Judge  :  Do  you  think  there  was  negligeuce  on  the  part 
of  the  Companv's  servants  ? 

The  jury  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Wingate :  There  was  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dants against  that  neglisence. 

The  Foreman  (Mr.  Norman) :  It  is  a  very  difficult  case, 
but  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  exculpate  the  engine- 
driver. 

The  Judge  said  it  was  a  contradictory  verdict ;  but  as  far 
as  it  went  it  was  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  Foreman  :  You  put  the  question  aud  we  answered  it. 

The  Judge  :  Yes,  you  answered  it,  hut  you  qualified  it  so  as 
to  wash  it  out  (a  laugh). 

It  was  ultimately  agreed  to  enter  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
for  the  amount  claimed,  with  leave  to  the  defendants  to  appeal 
as  to  whether  the  Judge  ought  not  to  have  nonsuited  the  plain- 
tiff, because  he  had  adduced  no  evidence  of  negligence. 

Mr.  Malim:  The  jury  have  found  that  the  railway  engine 
set  the  barley  on  fire.  Wiil  not  the  Company  let  the  case  rest 
there  ? 

Mr.  Wingate  said  he  could  not  say  anything  about  that. 


SALE  OP  MR.  TETER  EDEN'S  PIGS,  AT  CROSS 
LANE,  SALFORD,  ON  JANUARY  13th,  BY  DODDS 
AND  SON. — The  following  were  the  chief  prices:  Tiger, 
Lord  Eilesraere,  Worsley,  £21  ;  Duke,  Mr.  Foster,  North 
Wales,  £21  ;  Prince,  Mr.  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton,  £21  ; 
King,  Mr.  J.  Ilenshall,  Manchester,  £4.2  ;  Laddie,  Mr.  W. 
Blenkhorn,  St.  Helens,  £21;  Sunrise  3rd,  Mr.  Foster,  £i2  ; 
Victoria,  Mr.  J.  Dove,  Hambrook  House,  Bristol,  £23  2i.  ; 
Pink,  Messrs  J.  and  F.  Howard,  Bedford,  £22  Is.;  Tulip, 
Mr.  Foster,  £2(j  5s.  ;  Sunshine,  Moir  and  Son,  Aberdeen,  £2+ 
3s.  ;  Curlv,  Moir  and  Son,  .£22  Is. ;  Patty,  Moir  and  Son, 
£26  5s. ;  Princess,  Lord  Ellesmere,  £31  10s. — Total,  92  pigs, 
£1,152  18s.  General  average,  £12  lOs.  32  pigs,  above  3  and 
under  G  months  old,  average,  £13  lis.  6d.  35  pigs,  under 
15  weeks  old,  average,  £6  Is. 
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THE    LANDLORD    AND    TENANT  QUESTION. 


At  a  meeting;  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  ou  ]Mon(]ay, 
January  4,  Mr.  J.  E.  Knoliys  read  the  ibllowitig  paper  : 

The  relations   of  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  country,  the 
tenure  of  land,  the  security  for  capital  invested  by  the  occu- 
pying tenant,  and  compensation  on  his  quitting  for   improve- 
ments effected  by  him,  are  subjects  which  have  latterly  not 
merely   been   discussed  by  those  immediately  connected  with 
land  and  its  cultivation,  but  have  acquired  a  more  extended 
and  general  interest.     The  beneficial  workiug  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire Tenant-Right  system  has  led  to  a  desire  in  many  minds 
for  its  more  general  adoption,  while  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act  has  to  some  extent  fostered  demands  of  an  extrava- 
gant character,  wholly  unfitted  to  the  circumstances  affecting 
English  agriculture.     No  serious  attempt,  however,  has  been 
made   to  legislate  on  these  subjects  since  Mr.  Philip  Pusey's 
Tenant-Right  Bill   (introduced,  1   believe,  in  the  year  1846) 
till  the  session  of  1873,  when  a  "  Bill  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  England" 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ja.mes  Howard,  of  Bedford,  and  Mr. 
Clare  Sewell  Read.     At  the  present  time,  legislation  on  the 
subject  appears  to  be  near  at  hand.     The  general  demand  for 
it  by  those  engaged  in  farming — so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  i 
from  the   expression   of   farmers'   Clubs   and  Chambers   of  j 
Agriculture — the  present  position  of  political  parties,  and  tlie  ' 
language  of  tlie  Prime  Minister,  render  it  clear  that  early  ' 
legislation  on  the  subject  may  be  expected.     What  that  legis- 
lation will  be  may  possibly  very  much  depend  upon  the  views  1 
expressed  by  able  and  competent  men,  approaching  the  sub-  ] 
ject  without  bias,  and  looking   at   it   fiiirly,  both  from  the 
landlord's  and  tenant's  points   of  view.     Under  these  circum- 
stances a  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  members  of  this 
institution  may  possibly  be  of  material  service;  and  I  venture 
to  commence  it  by  this  paper,  feeling  well  assured  that  the 
larger  and  more  extended  knowledge  of  tlie  subject  possessed 
by  so  many  of  its  members  will  supply  my  deficiencies  and 
eorrect  any  errors  into  which  I  may  fall.     What,  then,  should 
be  the  character  and  what  the  leading  principles  of  any  legis- 
lative enactment  affecting  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  those  particulars  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  call  "Tenant- 
Right"  ?     If  the  Act  is  to  be  generally  adopted,  it  is  essential 
that  its  character  should  be  moderate.     While  encouraging 
tenants  to  improve  and  maintain  the  condition  of  their  farms 
up  to  the  time  of  their  quitting,   by  securing  to  them  pay- 
ment for  such  portions  of  their  improvements  as  the  duration 
of  their  tenure  did  not  allow  them  to  reap  the  benefit  of,  it 
must,  at  the  same  time,   scrupulously  respect  the  landlord's 
interest.     The  improvement  or  improved  condition  for  which 
a  landlord    or   the  succeeding  tenant  is   called  upon  to  pay 
should  be  clear  and  undoubted,  and  not  hazy  and  speculative  ; 
and,  as  the  Act  would  give  increased  security  to  the  tenant 
for  the  due  return  on  his  capital  expended  in  good  farming,  so 
it  should  give  increased  security  to  the  landlord  against  bad 
farming.     In  considering  how   these   principles   and   objects 
can  be  best  carried  out,  it  may  be  convenient  to  examine  the 
bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  James  Howard  and  Mr.  Clare  Head,  in 
1873,  and  see  how  they  are  there  dealt  with.     That  bill  deals 
first  with  the  question   of  compensation  to  tenants  quitting 
their  holdings,  for  improvements  made  by  them,  and  entitles 
them  to  claim  compensation  from  the  landlord  for  these  im- 
provements, under   the   three    heads    of — 1,   Temporary  ;  2 
Durable  ;  and  3,  Permanent  Improvements  ;  settles  tlie  limits, 
within   which   such   compensatiom    should    be   payable,  and 
directs  the  mode  by  which  its  amount  should  be  ascertained  ; 
then,  in  the  12lh  clause,  bars  the  tenant  from  entering  into 
any  contract  by  which  he  would  be   excluded  from  claiining 
compensation    under  the  Act;   in  the  14th,  excepts  holdings 
under  the  Lincolnshire  Tenant-R'ght,  or  otiier  vvell-establislied 
custom  ;    in   the  15th,   excepts  lessees  holding  under  terms  of 
not  less  than  20  years  from  compensation  for  durable  or  per- 
manent  improvements ;    and  in   the    20th   clause  makes,  in 
yearly  tenancies,   12  months'  notice  to  quit  necessary  instead 
of  6,  as  at  present.     Other  clauses  give  the  landlord  power 
to  deduct  from  any  compensation  payable  for  temporary  im- 
provements, sums  awarded  to  be  due  from  the  tenant  in  respect 
of  a  foul   and   neglected  condition  of  the   holding  ;  direct  a 
system  of  arbitration  in   respect  of  claims  for  dilapidations 


and  deterioration  of  the  soil ;  empower  landlords  to  take  land 
for  erecting  cottages  after    6    months'  notice  ,  and  authorise 
limited  owners  (and  under  certain  restrictions  other  owners) 
to  charge  their  lands  with  an  annuity  in  respect  of  the  sums 
payable  in  tenant's  compensation,  and,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions, empower   limited  owners  to  grant  leases  binding  on 
their   successors   for  any   term  of  years    not   exceeding  21. 
Compensation    for    "  temporary    improvements"   extends    to 
"  outlay  effectually  and  properly  incurred  by  a  tenant  in  the 
purchase  and  application   of  manure   or  fertilisers  for  other 
than  corn  crops,  or  in   the  purchase  of  corn,  cake,  and  other 
feeding-stuffs  consumed  by  live  stock  on  the  holding."    Under 
the   designation,    therefore,   of    "temporary   improvements," 
come  tlie  allowances  to   be  made  to   an  outgoing  tenant  for 
the  value  of   unexhausted  purchased  manures  and  purchased 
feeding-stuffs.     'IMiese  are  the  subject  matters  in    respect  of 
wliich  English  farmers  are  chiefly  desirous  of  obtaining  a  lejjal 
claim,  and  security  for  a  fair  repayment  of  unexhausted  V'4ue 
in  these  things  should  be  the  first  aim  of  a  Tenant-Right  Bill, 
not  merely  as  a  matter  of  equity  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  but 
also,  as  will  be   presently    seen,  on   public  grounds.     On  a 
well-managed  farm,  where  the  tenant  is  not  short  of  capital, 
there  is  a  constant  outlay  going  on  in  the   purchase   of  ma- 
nures or  in  the  use  of  feeding-stuffs,  by  means  of  which  the 
ordinary  productions  of  the  farm,  and  especially  the  amount 
of  stock  annually  sold  from  it,   are   largely  increased.     This 
outlay,  especially  in  the  consumption   of  feeding-stuffs,  it  is 
the  intirest  of  the  landlord  to  encourage,    and   to    induce  the 
tenant   to    continue    so    long  as  he    holds  the    farm.     But 
towards     the     expiration      of    a     lease     or      the      ending 
of  a  tenancy,    a    tenant    would  be    unwise    to  maintain  his 
usual  system  of  feeding  and  nunagement,  unless  he  had  some 
uarantee  that  he  would  be  paid  the  value  of  that  portion  Ojf 
his  expenditure  from  which  he   had  not  time  to  obtain  a  fa  r 
return,  and  which  would  be  left  for  the  benefit  of  his  suc- 
cessor.    Consequently,  without  this  guarantee,  the  farm  goes 
back  in  condition  ;  the  succeeding  tenant  lias  to  sacrifice  time 
and  money  to  get  the  farm  up  to  the  mark  again,  and  the 
country  at  large    suffers  from  the  smaller  quantity  of  food 
which,  under  this  fluctuating  system,  is  produced.     Or  if  from 
any  unexpected  cause  the  farm  has  to   be  given  up  on  short 
notice,  the  tenant  is  liable  to  considerable  loss,  and  the  more 
liberally  he  has  farmed,  the  heavier  is  his  risk.     Now  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  neither  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  nor  in  the 
case  of  a  yearly  tenancy,  a  longer  notice  to  quit — means  which 
have  been  suggested  by  persons  of  high   authority — are  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  case.     They  do  but  deal  with  one  part  of  it. 
They  enable  the   tenant  to  stop  his  outlay  in  corn  and  cake, 
&c.,  in  time  to  protect  himself  against  loss,  and  to  take  out  of 
the  land  as  much  of  its  good  condition  as  he  can  before  he 
leaves,  and  thus  give  him  a  security  that  he  shall  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  increased  fertility  and  production  which  his  ex- 
penditure may  bring  about.     But  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years, 
unacjompauied  by  some  method  of  compensation  for  value  lelt 
in  the  land  at  the  end  of  the  term,  offers  no  inducement  to  a 
tenant  to  carry  on  his  feeding  and  manuring  during  the  last 
years  of  his  lease.     It  protects  the  individual  lessee,  but  fails 
to  maintain  the  land  to  the  end  of  the  term  in  that  state  of 
fertility  and  condition  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  and  wliich 
would  be  alike  an  advantage  to  the  incoming  tenant,  the  land- 
lord, and  the  country.     But  as  an  argument  against  this  view 
may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  Scotch  farming,  which  has  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation,  aud  is  usually  carried  on  under  leases 
lor  18  or   19   years,  let   me   quote  the  words  of  Mr.   McNeil 
Ciiird,  Chairman  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture.    He 
says :  "  Ou  a  seven  course  farm,  held  on  a  19  years'  lease,  jou. 
may  reckon  that  the  last  five  years  will  be  a  period  of  reduced 
expenditure  by  the  outgoing   te.nant  and  of  exhaustive  crop- 
ping.    Then  the  first  seven  years  of  the  new  lease  will  be  a 
period  of  liberal  expenoiture  and  gradual  restoration  of  pro- 
ductive power.     Eor  the  next  seven  years  you  may  expect  the 
farm  (unless  it  had  been  greatly  reduced)  to  be   in  full  fer- 
tility ;  and  then   begins  again  tlie  evil  cycle  of  exhaustion. 
You  will  have  on  the  individual  farm  seven  years  of  Egyptian 
fatness,  alternating  with  periods  of  comparative  leanness  ;  but 
the  lean  years  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  7."     Doubt- 
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less  luany  of  our  members,  who  are  better  acquainted  with 
Scotch  farming  than  I  am,  can  jad^e  wliether  Mr.  Caird's 
statement  is  too  highly  coloured.  Allowing  it  to  be  so,  it  still 
sliows  tliat,  in  these  days  of  the  enrielimeut  of  the  soil  tlirough 
purchased  matter,  the  mere  lease  for  a  term  of  years  fails  to 
keep  the  farm  iu  its  full  power  of  production  to  the  end  of  the 
term.  To  bring  about,  then,  a  better  state  of  things,  a  fair 
fystem  of  compensation  to  the  outgoing  tenant  is  necessary. 
And  in  considering  what  is  a  fair  system  of  compensation,  these 
two  principles  should,  it  appears  to  me,  be  kept  steadily  in 
view  :  1.  That  the  incoming  tenant  sliould  only  be  called  upon 
to  pay  for  that  which  brings  to  iiiin  a  clear  benefit.  2.  That 
the  outgoing  tenant  should  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  for 
such  portion  of  his  outlay  as  an  improved  condition  of  his 
s'ock  or  increased  crops  has  already  repaid.  The  system 
also  to  be  generally  applicable  must  be  elastic  and  capa- 
ble of  being  applied  to  farms  held  under  varying 
conditions  and  varying  time  of  termination  of  tenancies. 
For  instance,  the  measure  of  tompeusaliou  payable  to  a 
Lincolnshire  tenant  quitting  at  Lady-dny,  and  leaving  all  the 
manure  made  from  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  previous  winter  for 
the  use  of  his  successors,  must  necessarily  be  very  different 
from  that  on  a  West  Norfolk  farm,  where  the  tenants  quit  at 
Michaelmas,  and  is  paid  by  valuation  for  his  root  crop,  on 
wiiich,  or  on  his  corn  and  grass,  he  can  use  all  liis  winter- 
made  manure.  Bearing  iu  mind  the  guiding  principles  before 
named,!  do  not  see  that  a  better  system  for  general  application 
can  be  adopted  than  that  usually  followed,  of  allowing  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  manures  and 
feeding-stuffs  which  he  has  used  ;  this  proportion  varying 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  article,  the  time  of  its  use,  and 
the  benefit  which  it  has  already  conferred.  But  this  method 
of  arriving  at  the  sura  to  be  paid  to  an  outgoing  tenant  for 
unexhausted  value  in  manures  and  feeding -stuffs,  and  which 
appears  to  be  that  contemplated  in  the  Bill  of  1873,  requires  to 
be  carefully  guarded  and  restricted.  The  limitations  laid  down  in 
clause  3  of  the  Bill  of  1873  appear  to  rae  to  be  well  considered^ 
and  in  the  right  direction,  but  to  require  some  further  addition 
and  I  hope  in  the  diseussion  which  will  follow,  som«  other 
members  will  take  up  this  point  and  give  us  the  result  of  their 
experience  upon  it.  I  have  myself  little  doubt  that,  with  care, 
leading  principles  may  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  arbi- 
trators, capable  of  being  applied  to  all  varieties  of  holding, 
under  whicli  the  interests  of  the  incoming  tenant  may  be  pro- 
tected, aud  yet  giving  sufficient  inducement  to  the  outgoer  to 
continue  the  system  of  feeding  and  management  to  the  end  of 
the  tenancy.  I  speak  of  the  interests  of  the  "  incoming 
tenant"  because,  though  for  security  to  the  tenant  quitting  the 
landlord  must  be  made  primarily  responsible,  the  ultimate 
payment  of  the  compensation  in  respect  of  unexhausted  value 
in  manures  and  feeding-stuffs  will  fall  upon  the  person 
receiving  the  benefit — viz.,  the  succeeding  occupier.  We  come, 
then,  to  the  two  other  subjects  of  compensation — thosa  for 
"  durable"  and  "  permanent"  improvement.  Durable  improve- 
ments are  described  as  "subsoiling,  removing  ston.:*,  liming, 
chalking,  marling,  claying,  boning  with  undissolved,  bones, 
laying  down  permanent  pastures,  or  other  improvements  having 
a  durable  etfeet  in  amending  the  land  or  deepening  the  soil." 
These  are  subjects  which  require  to  be  very  carefully  dealt  with, 
or  the  landlord  or  succeeding  tenant  may  be  charged  for  an 
expenditure  from  which  he  gets  very  little  advantage.  The 
check  provided  in  the  bill — viz.,  "That  no  ou'lay  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  which  has  not  in  the  opinion  of  the 
arbitrators  added  to  the  letting-value  of  the  holding" — is  not, 
it  seems  to  me,  sufficient.  How  can  this  additional  lettiug- 
value  be  ascertained,  unless  the  previous  state  and  value  of 
the  land  be  known  to  the  arbitrators?  What  is  more  likely 
than  for  a  young  man  (fresh  from  Cireueester  perhaps),  full  of 
energy,  and  anxious  to  improve  his  farm,  to  go  wrong  in  this 
class  of  improvements?  He  spends  his  money  freely  upon 
them,  but  does  very  little  real  good,  gets  into  difficulty,  his 
farm  is  given  up,  and  a  heavy  claim  is  made  upon  his  laud- 
lord,  backed  by  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  in  these  works.  I  think  the  experience  of  many  members 
of  this  Institution  will  be  against  subjecting  the  landlords  of 
England  to  claims  of  this  sort,  without  some  more  efficienj 
check  than  is  provided  by  this  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  works  of 
this  .sort,  if  judiciously  effected,  are  often  sources  of  very 
great  improvement,  and  no  system  of  tenant's  compensation 
can  be  said  to  be  perfect  whicli  does  not  in  some  manner  pro- 
vide for  them.    I  am  aware  tliat  among  many  persons,  whose 


views  arc  entitled  to  great  weight,  an  opinion  prevails  that 
this  class  of  improvements  should  be  grouped  with  those 
before  referred  to  as  "Temporary."  I  venture  to  differ  from 
this  view.  The  outlay  in  temporary  improvements  is  that 
which  would  be  going  on  in  the  ordinary  and  usual  course  of  a 
well-.managed  farm,  and  which  may  be  described  as  affecting 
its  condition  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  one  great  object  in  giving 
compensation  for  it,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  land,  on  changes 
of  tenancy,  in  its  previous  good  condition.  But  any  outlay  oa 
these  "  durable  "  improvements  is  altogether  of  an  exceptional 
character,  and  afl'ects  not  so  much  the  condition  of  the  land 
as  the  staple  of  the  soil,  and  is,  I  think,  rightly  dealt  with  in 
a  separate  schedule.  And,  as  being  exceptional,  and  not 
affecting  the  ordinary  management  of  the  farm  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  first  let  to  the  tenaut,  I  consider  that  the  landlord's 
assent  should  be  obtained  before  any  works  of  this  sort  are  com- 
menced, if  he  is  made  liable  to  a  claim  in  respect  of  their  cost. 
This,  then,  would  be  the  first  check  on  injudicious  expendi- 
ture in  this  class  which  1  would  add  to  those  in  the  present 
Bill,  viz.,  "  That  no  outlay,  made  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent  shall  he  taken  into  con- 
sideration." The  next  provision  which  I  would  suggest  is  to 
shorten  the  term  over  which  any  claim  of  this  sort  shall 
extend.  In  the  Bill  it  stands — "  That  no  outlay  made  more 
than  ten  years  before  the  tenant  quits  the  holding  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration."  This  period  I  would  reduce  to 
five,  and  reckon  each  year's  occupation  after  the  completion 
of  the  improvement  as  compensation  for  one-fifth  of  the  cost. 
1  believe  it  to  be  no  real  advantage  to  a  tenant  to  induce  him 
to  spend  his  money  upon  anything  which  will  not  quickly 
repay  the  cost.  If,  however,  the  works  are  such  that  a  five 
years'  occupation,  or  a  compensation  based  upon  that  principle 
would  not  repay  the  outlay,  then,  under  the  enabling  powers 
of  the  Act,  a  lease  may  be  granted  sufficiently  long  to  recoup 
the  tenant.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  excep- 
tional expenditure  in  durable  improvements,  unlike  a 
continuous  expenditure  in  feeding  stuffs,  can  be  sufficiently 
met  by  the  grant  of  a  terra  of  years.  I  believe  there  are 
very  lew  instances  in  which  the  "  durable  improvement  " 
proposed  by  the  tenant  was  likely  to  be  a  real  and  distinct 
benefit,  that  would  not  be  met  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  methods  of  compensation.  This  brings  us  to  the  question 
of  compensation  for  "  permanent  improvements  " — building, 
draining,  road-making,  &c.  Now,  though  it  is  just  and  right 
that  if  permanent  improvements  be  made  at  the  cost  of  the 
tenant,  under  arrangement,  and  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  landlord,  that  the  tenant  should  be  compensated,  on 
quitting,  for  such  portion  of  the  outlay  as  the  duration  of  his 
occupation  shall  not  have  repaid,  yet  I  doubt  the  beneficial 
effects  of  encouraging  expenditure  of  this  sort  to  be  made  by 
tenants.  The  prevailing  usage  on  English  estate  is  that 
the  landlord  makes  the  permanent  improvement,  and 
charges  interest  or  increased  rent  accordingly.  Any  legis- 
lation which  tends  to  the  Irish  system,  under  which  build- 
ing, draining,  and  other  works  of  a  permanent  character 
are  done  by  the  tenant  rather  than  by  the  landlord,  would,  I 
believe,  injure  aud  not  improve  the  relations  at  present  exist- 
ing between  English  landlords  and  their  tenants.  An  occupa- 
tion, therefore,  of  20  years  should,  I  think,  as  proposed  in  the 
Bill  of  1873,  extinguish  all  claim  in  respect  of  buildings,  and 
a  lesser  period  in  respect  of  draining,  fencing,  road-making,  &c. 
Limited  owners  should  not  have  power  to  agree  with  tenants 
to  make  permanent  improvements,  except  under  the  authority 
of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.  They  should  be  enabled  to 
charge  their  estates  with  an  annuity  iu  respect  of  the  compen- 
sation paid  by  them  for  permanent  improvements,  but  for  per- 
manent improvements  only.  The  duration  of  the  annuity 
should  not,  I  think,  exceed  25  years.  In  the  Bill  of  1873,  a 
term  of  35  years  is  UJimed  ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  enable 
limited  owners  to  effect  improvements  through  their  tenants 
on  more  favourable  terms  than  the  Legislature  enables  them 
to  do  under  the  existing  Improvement  Acts  when  the  works 
are  executed  by  themselves.  If,  tlirough  the  Public  Works 
Comirissicn,  or  any  other  method,  facilities  could  be  given  to 
landcwners  in  general,  or  even  to  limited  owners  only,  to  ob- 
tain money  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  their  estates, 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  at  present,  it  would  be  far 
preferable  to  holding  out  inducements  for  the  effecting  of  these 
improvements  through  the  means  of  their  tenants.  Assuming, 
then,  that  compensation  to  outgoing  tenants  in  the  manner  I 
have  indicated  be  desirable  and  recognised  by  the  Legislature 
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the  great  question  comes — raised  by  tlie  13th  clause  of  the  Bill 
of  1873 — "  Shall  these  terras  be  made  compulsory,  or  shall 
landlords  and  tenants  be  left,  as  at  present,  to  make  their  own 
arrangements  ?"     On  this  point  opinions  differ  very  widely, 
some  persons  aSirmiug  that  the  Act  would  not  be  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on  without  this  clause,  and  others  that 
freedom  of  contract  should  be  maintained  in  all  its  integrity, 
and  the  clause  expunged.     Are  not  both  these  views  carried  to 
extremes,  and  is  there  no  middle  course  which  we  may  adopt  ? 
Surely  the  State  has  strong  ground  for  saying  in  the  interest 
of  her  people  to  all  landowners,  "  This  waste  of  means  and 
loss  of  production  which  is  constantly  occurring  on  expiration 
of  leases  and  changes  of  teoaucy,  ought  not  to  continue.    Some 
terms  you  must  adopt  to  stop  it.    Make  your  own  terms  if  you 
like,  but,  failing  this,  the  terms  laid  down  in  the  Act  must 
apply."     And  in  this  principle  there  seems  a  fair  solution  of 
the  great  difficulty  besetting  a  Tenant-Eight  Bill.    At  present, 
on  a  large  number  of  the  best-managed  estates  throughout  the 
tountry,  there  is,  in  some  form  or  another,  written  or  un- 
written, a  recognised  method  of  couipensatioa  to  tenants  for 
Auexhausted  improvements.    There  are  also  a  large  number  of 
landowners  and  agents  who  are  well  disposed  towards  the 
principle,   but  who  hesitate  to  grant  a  "  Teuant-Riglit,"  not 
knowing  quite  where  it  will  lead  them,  and  fearing  that  in 
some  unforeseen  manner  they  may  be  subjected  to  liabilities 
which  they  did  not  intend.    To  these  last  it  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  have  terms  laid  down  in  an  Act  of  rarliameut,  rather 
than  to  trust  to  conditions  prepared  by  themselves.     Again, 
the  enabling  powers  which  must  necessarily  be  given  to  owners 
having  only  a  limited  interest,  will  do  away  with  grave  objec- 
tions which  now  frequently  exist.     I  cannot  think,  tlien,  that 
he  principle  I  have  suggested  will  be  objectionable  to  the 
great  majority  of  landowners.  Will  it  be  acceptable  to  tenants  ? 
On  this  point  we  have  to  some  extent  an  answer   in  the 
Bill  of  1873,  in  which  tenants  holding  and  claiming  under  the 
Lincolnshire  or  other  well-established   custom  are  excepted 
from  it  operation.  And  if  this  holds  good,  where  Tenant-Right 
is  granted  by  custom,  much  more  should  it  do  so  when  it  is 
made  the  subject  of  distinct  agreement.     Of  course  the  objec- 
tion will  be  raised  that  a  land-owner  might  grant  the  very 
minimum  of  Tenant-Right,  and  thus  to  a  great  extent  exclude 
his  tenants  from  the  advantages  of  the  Act.     No  doubt  this 
is  so.    And  whatever  may  be  the  legislation,  some  loophole 
for  escape  will  be  found  by  those  who  are  determined   to 
seek  for  it.    But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  would  be  the  course 
generally  taken  by  English  land-owners.     Those  who  would 
act  in  this  manner  would  be  but  a  small  minority — a  minority 
getting  less  and  less  as  the  principles  and  working  of  the  Act 
became  better   understood,  and  thus  either  under  agreement 
or  by  special  custom,  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  com- 
pensation for  improvements  would  be  ensured  to  every  tenant- 
farmer  in  England.     Before  leaving  the  subject  of  compeusa-  j 
tion,  it  should  be  noted  that  efficient  and   ready  means  of 
recovery  from  a  landlord  making  default  in  the  payment  of  the 
suni  awarded  or  agreed  upon,  should  be  supplied  by  the  Act. 
This  remedy  might  be  either  by  distress  upon   the  landlord's 
goods,  or  upon  those  of  the  succeeding  tenant,  with  power  to 
enable  him  to  set  off  the  same  in  account  witli,  or  recover  it 
from,  his  landlord.     But  it  should  not,  in  my  judgment,  go  to 
the  extent  named  in  the  Bill  of  1873,  under  which  tlie  tenant 
is  given  power  to  hold  over  the  premises  until  the  compensa- 
tion is  either  paid  or  secured  to  him.     We  come,  then,  to  the 
question  whether  a  legal  notice  to  quit,  in  a  yearly  tenancy, 
should  exceed  six  months,  as  at  present.     With  a  fair  system 
of  compensation  to  outgoing  tenants,  there  seems  small  reason 
for  extending  the  time  in  which  a  notice  to  quit  a  yearly 
tenancy  is  to  take  effect.    Twelve  months'  notice  would  fre- 
quently mean  two  years  of  almost  unrestricted   licence,  and 
would   encourage  an   indolent    and    unprincipled   tenant   in 
possession  of  a  farm,  without  a  stringent  lease  or  agieement, 
to  injure  it  materially  by  over-cropping  and  mismanai^ement 
before  quitting.    An  alteration  of  the  law,  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  seems  to  me  to  be  little  needed,  and  to  be  open  to  very 
serious  objection.     This  paper  has  ru-i  to   so  muoli  greater 
length  than  I  had  intended  that  I  must  refer  very  shortly  to 
the  provisions  which,  concurrently  with  security  to  the  tenant, 
should  give  the  landlord  some  security  against  "bad  mid  negli- 
gent farming.     1  have  noticed  the  provisiim   in  the  Bill  of 
1873  which  empowers  the  landlord  to  deduct,  finm  any  com- 
pensation payable  to  the  tenant  for  temporary  improvements, 
such  sum  as  arbitrators  may  award  in  respect  of  the  foul  qr 


neglected  condition  of  the  holding.  But  this,  in  practice,  is 
worth  very  little.  The  man  who  is  farming  ill  or  negligently 
is  not  likely  to  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  feeding  stuffs, 
&c.  Therefore,  a  landlord  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  an 
arbitration  in  respect  of  foul  and  negligent  management  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  of  over-cropping  and  dilapidations,  and  to  re- 
cover the  sum  awarded  either  as  rent  in  arrear  or  as  liquidated 
damages.  This  award  should  be  made  without  reference  to  the 
"  custom  of  the  country,"  and  the  state  of  things  inconsistent 
with  good  farming  at  tlie  present  day  ;  but  it  should  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  arbitrators  to  award  such  sum  as,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  may  consider  just.  With 
the  modifidtions  I  have  thus  ventured  to  suggest  in  this 
paper,  and  a  careful  revisions  of  its  delhils,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Bill  of  1873  may  be  moulded  into  a  satisfactory 
enactment  upon  this  important  subject,  and  tend  not  merely  to 
improve  tiie  relations  at  present  existiug  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  but  to  enlarge  the  supplies  of  food  for  our  rapidly 
increasiDg  population. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Beadel  thought  it  neither  desirable  nor  possible 
that  the  whole  question  of  Tenant-Right  sliould  be  discussed 
that  evening,  as  many  gentlemen  would  be  anxious  to  give  the 
paper  careful  consideration  ;  more  particularly  as  the  subject 
was  one  which,  at  tlie  present  time,  was  taking  a  great  hold 
of  the  minds  of  people,  and  had  been  judged  and  prejudged 
in  a  variety  of  ways  by  those  who  represented  the  respective 
interests  involved.     There  were  features  in  the  proposed  Act 
of  1873  which  were  undeniably  good  ;  but  the  gist  of  the  Bill 
lay  in  the  12th  clause,  and  upon  that  clause  there  apppeared  to 
be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.     Now,  although  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  ventured  to  declare  that  without  that  elause  the 
measure  would  be  perfectly  useless,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
bring  himself  to  believe  it  right  that  an  Act  should  be  pasted 
whereby  the  freedom  of  contract  between  owner  and  occupier 
was  to  be  done  away  with.      The   only   result   which   could 
follow  would  be  an  opening  for  an  enormous  amount  of  fraud. 
Dismissing  that  question,  however,  for  the  present,  he  would 
offer  a  few  practical  observations  on  some  of  the  points  raised 
iu  the  paper.    The  object  of  the  contemplated  Bill   was   to 
give   compensation  for  improvements,    under   three  heads — 
temporary,   durable,   and   permanent.       The    first  of   these 
referred  to  the  consumption  of  corn  and  cake  and  other  feeding 
stuffs,  and  the  manure  put  upon  the  laud.     It  was  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  county  of  Lincoln   was   specially  exempted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  for  no  reason  that  he  could 
see  which  did  not  apply,  tiiough,  perhaps,  in  a  diminished 
degree,  to  some  other  counties.     No  doubt  there  was   a  well- 
establislied  Tenant-Right  in  Lincolnshire,  and  it  was  probably 
thought  by  the  framers  of  the  Bill  to  be  worthy  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  country.      Representing,  as   he  did, 
large  properties  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  he  could  assert  with 
cunfideuce  that  its   farming  was  not  surpassed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Whenever   a  farm  was   to  let 
the  number  of  applicants  for  the  holding  proved  that  tenants 
regarded  with  favour  the  tenant-right  that  prevailed  in   that 
county.     Certainly  it  was  framed  with  due  regard  both  to   the 
interest  of  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants,  aud  the  system  had 
been  carefully  developed  by  the  skill  and  integrity  ol  the  Lin- 
colnshire agents,  who    had  done  all  iu  their  power  to  dis- 
courage fraud,  and  to  defeat  fictitious  claims.     But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  if  Lincolnshire  were  to  be  excepted  from  the 
operations    of    the    Act     because     it    had   a   Tenant-Right 
of  its  own,  why,   he  would   ask,  should   not  other   counties 
which    also     had   a   Tenant-Right   of  their  own,  share    the 
exemption  ?  In  some  of  tlie  the  southern  counties  (Surrey  and 
Sussex  for  example)  tiiere  had  been  a  recognised  Tenant-Right 
for  generations,  and  their  customs  had  strenuous  defenders, 
although  not  in  himself.       He  supposed  that  the  old  adage 
must     be    borne   in   mind,   that   circumstances   alter   cases. 
W'hat  was  right  with  regard  to   a  Lady   or   May-day   might 
not  be  right  with  regard  to  a  Michaelmas  tenancy.    He  could 
easily  understand  tiiat  a  certain  portion  of  the  cake  which   a 
man    chose    to    feed    on    the    farm    should    be    repaid    to 
him,  because  the  incoming   tenant  enjoyed  a  share  of  the. 
benelit  in  the  increased  value  of  the  manure   left   behind ' 
but     a     distinction       should      be      made       between      the 
manure   which  had  been  the  result  of  feeding  under  cover, 
iiud  that  made  in  open  yards  vi  ashed  by  the  rains  of  heaven. 
Where  manure   was  valued  from   tenant  to   tenant   as   was 
customary  in  many  counties,  to  charge  the  incoming  tenant, 
in  addition,  with  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  cake  bill,  aud  either 
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a  lliird  or  a  fuurlli  of  the  liusetil  bill,  would  bo  to  do  liiin 
great  injustice,  aud  to  lock  up  capital  which  would  be  other- 
wise available  tor  the  ordiuary  occuyaliou  of  llu;  l';iriu.  Irre- 
spective of  which  (here  should  be  sonio  security  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  feediug  material  used.  The  uiiaiufacture  of 
oilcake  and  other  feeding  stuffs  for  agricultural  purposes  had 
beeu  largely  increasing  of  late  years,  aud,  so  far  as  one  could 
judge,  the  business  appeared  to  be  a  very  protitable  oue.  His 
experience  (and  he  beheved  Dr.  Voclcker  would  support  him, 
whose  ready  aud  kindly  assistance  in  analysing  samples  he 
desired  thus  to  ackuowledgf)  was  that  a  large  amount  of  c^iku 
sold  as  iiuseed  was  scarcely  iiuseed  cake  at  all,  and  tluit  in 
no  material  was  there  greater  adultciation  thau  in  the  feediug 
stutfs  supplied  to  the  farmers  for  their  cattle.  If  tliis  were 
so,  what  security,  he  would  ask,  was  proposed,  in  order  that 
an  incoming  tenant  should  pay  only  for  that  from  wliii;h  he 
received  a  corresponding  benefit  ?  As  to  so-called  durable 
improvements — such  as  marling,  chalking,  liming,  and  sub- 
soiliug — no  doubt  operations  of  llie  kind  might  result  in  lireat 
improvement  to  a  larm  ;  but  it  was  right  that  there  should  be 
a  limit  to  tlie  time  for  wliich  a  tenant  should  he  paid  for  an 
outlay  of  the  kind,  for  the  object  of  all  Tenant-llight  was  to 
give  a  man  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  outlay 
he  iiad  made,  and  of  recouping  himself  principal  and  interest. 
In  Lincolnshire  there  was  a  recognised  custom  extending,  in 
some  instances,  to  seven  years,  and  a  tenant  who  luid  clayed 
or  marled  his  land  cout-idered  that  he  reaped  the  full  binefit 
of  the  improvement  by  an  undisturbed  tenancy  of  seven  year.", 
no  matter  what  the  value  to  the  landlord.  As  regarded  per- 
manent improvements,  there  was  one  item  of  outlay  included 
in  this  class  which  belonged,  he  thought,  rather  to  the  cate- 
gory of  durable  improvements — he  alluded  to  draining.  Why, 
he  might  ask,  should  draining,  which  was  a  source  of  more 
full  and  immediate  benefit  to  the  tenant  than  any  other  im- 
provement, be  included  among  the  former  class  ?  Again, 
although  it  might  be  said  that  land  drained  was  permanently 
improved,  as  a  matter  of  consistency  tliere  seemed  to  be  no 
valid  reason  why  the  principle  applying  to  ordinary  mercantile 
improvements  in  trade  premises  shoiiJd  not  apply  in  agricul- 
tural occupations.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
a  lease  of  a  farm  be  granted,  and  that  the  tenant  found  on 
entering  upon  his  occupation  that  the  first  necessity  was 
draining,  to  enable  him  to  get  a  good  return  from  the  land. 
He  hesitated  at  oncp,  saying,  "If  I  drain  this  land  I  shall 
benefit  not  myself  merely,  but  my  landlord.  It  is  quite  true 
I  have  a  lease,  but;  the  land  will  be  permanently  imi)rove ', 
and  unless  my  landlord  will  assist  me  I  hesitate  to  make  this 
outlay,  because  he  also  will  share  ultimely  in  the  benefit."  In 
mercantile  life,  on  the  contrary,  the  man  who  obtained  a 
lease,  say  of  a  shop,  argued,  "By  spending  £500,  or  perhaps 
£5,000  on  the  improvement  of  my  premises  I  can  increase  my 
business  during  my  tenure,  aud  shall  thus  recoup  myself  both 
principal  and  interest,  and  this  being  the  case  I  am  content 
to  leave  >ay  shop  and  premises  of  increased  value  to  my  land- 
lord." Why  should  not  the  same  principle  apply  to  tenant 
farming  ?  Why,  if  farmers  cuuld  see  their  way  to  lay  out 
their  money  in  claying  or  marling,  or  draining,  and  in  other 
ways  improving  the  land,  should  they  not  liave  the  same 
inducement  to  do  so  as  the  tenant  of  a  shop  has,  under  the 
security  of  a  lease  ?  No  doubt  with  tenants  holding  from 
year  to  year,  the  uncertainty  was  too  great  to  warrant  them 
in  laying  out  their  money  on  the  mere  chance  of  reaping 
the  benefit ;  but  in  Linconshire  this  was  provided  fur,  by  a 
custom  (perhaps  not  a  universal  one)  which  provides  that  if 
tenants  themselves  are  at  the  whole  expense  of  draining,  and 
are  dispossessed  of  their  holdings  within  a  period  varying  from 
seven  to  ten  years,  a  certain  amount  of  the  cost  is  returned 
to  them,  assuming  that  the  draining  be  efficient.  To  prac- 
tical members  of  the  Institution,  the  question  of  draining 
must  occur  as  being  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  which  the 
principle  of  Tenant-llight  could  be  applied.  The  variety  of 
opinions  as  to  the  depth  aud  distances  apart,  for  purposes  of 
efficient  draining,  were  remarkable.  Some  farmers  sny  llicy 
would  not  give  a  "thank  you"  for  drainage  deeper  than  £ 
feet ;  others  that  they  would  not  put  ll;e  ppes  lower  than  20 
inches,  and  so  on,  whereas  science  had  proved  that  draining 
of  the  kiua  was  money  comparatively  thrown  away.  Any  bill 
giving  a  tenant  a  right  to  compensation  fur  drainage  done, 
according  to  his  fancies,  whether  really  clficient  or  cthcr«ise, 
would  only  lead  to  a  large  amount  q{  litigation.  The  author 
of  the  paper  recomn;ended  that  no  improvement  of  the  kind 


should  take  place,  excepting  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
landlord  or  his  agent.  In  a  variety  of  instances  tliat  would 
amount  to  no  'J'enant-Ilight  at  all,  because,  taking  it  that  au 
owner  had  no  desire  to  improve  his  property,  or  that  he  was 
tenant  fur  life,  or  possessor  of  scanty  means,  he  would  hesitate 
before  he  saddled  himself  with  a  heavy  outlay  for  an  improve- 
ment which  the  incoming  tenant  would  possibly  neither  recog- 
nise as  such,  nor  care  to  pay  for.  Altogether,  thereiore, 
although  the  proposed  Tenant-llight  Bill  had  in  it  much  which 
was  good,  it  was  at  present  but  a  crude  measure,  and  the 
whole  subject  was  not  sufficiently  understood  to  justify  the 
proposed  legislation.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  towards 
a  ri^ht  understanding  of  the  question  if  the  members  of  this 
institution,  who  represented  the  interests  of  both  owners  and 
tenants,  would  seriously  consider  the  matter,  aud  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  beaiiug  in  mind  the 
importance  of  acting  upon  tliis  principle,  that  whilst  endea- 
vouring to  do  justice  to  one  class,  they  must  avoid  doing  in- 
justice to  another.  He  was  desirous  uf  adding  an  observation 
as  to  a  twelve  months'  notice,  as  against  a  six  months'  notice 
to  quit.  lie  would  not  like  it  to  be  imagined  that  he'attaciied 
no  imporlauce  whatever  to  the  question  of  notice.  He  thought 
a  two  years'  notice  most  objectionable,  but  had  no  hesitation 
in  advising  all  landlords  foi  whom  he  acted  to  give  twelve 
months'  notice;  because  he  thought  it  only  just  to  tenants 
that  tliey  should  have  that  opportunity  of  regulating  their 
farming  operations,  and  seeking  a  future  home  for  themselves, 
more  especially  where  a  tenancy  expired  at  Michaelmas  in- 
stead of  Lady  or  May-day. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  entirely  concurred  with  those  members 
who  wished  to  postpone  their  observations  until  the  next 
meeting.  The  questions  raised  in  the  paper  were  of  so  im- 
portant a  character  that  it  was  almost  impossible  not  only  to 
do  them  justice,  but  to  discuss  them  at  all  with  any  useful 
result  without  further  consideration.  However,  as  the 
subject  was  not  altogether  new,  he  would  make  a  few 
observations  dealing  with  some  of  the  more  general  points 
which  seemed  to  invite  comment.  Tirst,  as  to  the  ex- 
tent and  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved.  According 
to  the  most  recent  agricultural  returns,  there  were  23 
millions  of  acres  in  England  under  coru  and  pasture,  the 
owners'  interest  in  which  could  hardly  be  taken  at  less 
thau  a  1,000  million  pounds,  and  the  occupying  tenants' 
capital  for  the  same  arta  could  hardly  be  more  than  200 
million  pounds.  Hence,  the  tenants'  interest,  measured  by  the 
capital  embarked,  was  about  a  sixth  of  the  whole,  and  the 
owners'  interest  the  other  five-sixths.  He  estimated  that  the 
400  members  of  the  Institution  had  the  charge  of  something 
like  the  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  the  property  represented 
by  these  1,000  railliou  pounds,  of  which  he  had  spoken  as  the 
fee  simple  value  of  the  agricultural  estates.  The  Institution 
ought  therefore,  he  contended,  to  be  able  to  speak  with  some 
authority  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  sure  the  memoers  would 
concur  with  him  in  saying  that  although  they  were  owners' 
agents,  they  considered  it  their  first  duty  to  hold  the  scales 
equally  between  the  owners  and  the  occupiers.  Any  agent 
who  acted  otherwise,  acted  unfairly  towards  both  interests. 
As  to  the  bill  proposed  in  1873,  he  quite  agreed  that  the 
section  which  debarred  owners  and  occupiers  from  entering 
into  any  agreement  to  take  their  particular  case  from  under 
the  operation  of  the  Act  (amounting,  as  it  did,  to  a  limitation 
of  their  freedom  of  action)  demanded  exceedingly  good  reasons 
to  excuse  it.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case,  since  it  was  now 
accepted  on  all  sides  that,  whatever  might  be  the  objections  to 
the  extent  of  the  principal  estates,  the  most  extensive  properties 
were,  everythiag  considered,  the  best  managed  and|the  mott  pro- 
ductive. That  being  so— aud  he  might  mention  that  in  aa 
article  v^hich  appeared  two  or  three  days  ago,  advocating 
changes  of  all  kinds,  this  was  accepted  as  a  fact — it  followed 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  agricultural  area 
of  England  called  for  no  interference  whatever.  Under  the 
existing  Acts,  the  object  had  been  to  enable  the  owner  to 
execute  everything  which  an  owner  could  be  called  upon  to 
do,  and  he  thought  that  the  aim  of  any  new  legislation,  as 
regarded  permanent  improvements,  should  be  rather  in  the 
direction  of  an  extension  of  tho.se  Acts  than  towards  taking 
from  the  occupier  a  portion  of  his  often  insufficient  capital,  in 
order  to  execute  that  which  it  was  the  owner's  duty  and  interest 
to  carry  out.  The  effects  indicated  as  likely  to  result  from  that 
portion  of  the  scheme  which  related  to  permanent  improve- 
ments were  more  apparent  than  real.     Although  in  the  tnird 
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clause  of  the  second  section  of  tlie  bill,  many  things  were 
included  under  the  items  of  Compensation  for  Permanent 
ImproTements,  yet  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  fourth 
section,  no  outlays  on  any  improvements  could  he  made  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner  or  his  agent,  except  as 
regarded  draining.  He  apprehended  that  if  the  consent 
of  the  owner  or  his  agent  had  to  be  obtained, 
it  was  hardly  indispensable  to  have  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  were  able  to  execute  their  own  business  without 
legislative  interference  ;  and  as  draining  was  the  only  thing 
not  requiring  consent  under  the  head  of  Permanent  Improve- 
ments, he  thought  that  "Permanent  Improvements"  had 
better  be  taken  out  altogether  from  future  legislation.  Tliere 
would  then  remain  the  two  categories  of  durable  and  temporary 
improvements.  Under  the  head  of  Durable  Improvements 
were  included  such  operations  as  chalking,  claying,  and 
marling.  Now,  as  regarded  improvements  of  this  character, 
it  was  to  be  observed  that  there  was  no  stipulation  in  the  bill 
that  the  cost  was  to  be  ascertained  at  the  time  it  was  incurred. 
On  the  contrary,  after  a  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  years,  arbitrators 
were  to  be  called  upon  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
estate  had  been  improved  by  an  outlay  made  eight  or  ten  years 
previously.  Without  being  at  all  harsh,  he  sup- 
posed he  might  say  there  were  occasionally  persons  who 
would  act  even  dishonestly  ;  and  how  was  it 
possible,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  such  improvements  ?  If  an  occupier  put  his  ex- 
penditure at  a  higher  figure  than  he  was  warranted  in  doing, 
and  produced  his  books  as  evidence,  how  were  the  arbitrators, 
8  or  10  years  afterwards,  to  determine  the  absolute  facts  ? 
Therefore,  it  appeared  to  him  that  under  any  scheme  it  was 
indispensable  that  the  cost,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  charged, 
should  be  ascertained  and  settled  at  the  time.  Referring  to 
temporary  improvements,  he  might  mention  that  he  was  con- 
cerned, in  1846,  in  getting  up  the  well-known  digest  of  agri- 
cultural customs,  published  by  Mr.  Cooke,  who  understood 
more  of  the  theory  than  tlie  practice  in  such  matters,  and 
grouped  the  customs  according  to  counties,  but  soon  found  that 
the  same  county  often  comprised  many  varieties  of  soils,  and 
that  customs  were  mainly  dependent  upon  soils.  In  one  district, 
for  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  Barnsley,  there  were  five 
or  six  different  customs  completely  intermixed.  It  would  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  distinguish,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  those 
wliich  were  customs  from  those  which  were  not  customs.  Mr. 
Knollys  had  introduced  into  his  Paper  an  extract  from  a 
speech  of  Mr.  McNeil  Caird,  giving  a  curious  account  of  the 
practices  of  his  own  agricultural  district.  The  farming  system 
of  Scotland  was  distinguished  from  that  of  England  by  this 
peculiarity — that  it  was  the  ordinary  practice  in  the  former 
country  to  have  the  farm  put  up  to  tender  at  the  end  of  a 
term.  How  could  any  occupier  have  confidence  in  his  owner, 
and  in  his  owner's  agent,  when,  no  matter  how  well  or  con- 
scientionsly  he  used  his  farm,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  offered 
to  competition  at  the  end  of  his  term  ?  In  England,  on  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  principal  estates,  the  occupiers  had 
the  option  of  leaseliold  terms,  but  could  not,  in  many  instances, 
be  induced  to  accept  them.  They  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir  ;  we 
would  rather  go  on  as  we  are.  We  have  perfect  confidence  in 
the  owner  and  in  the  agent."  His  answer  always  was,  "  The 
agent  is  here  to-day,  and  perhaps  gone  to-morrow."  They 
preferred,  however,  to  go  on  as  they  were,  and  these   farms 


were  as  highly — if  not  more  highly — cultivated  than  other 
farms  held  under  leases  in  the  same  district ;  but,  under  the 
Scotch  system  of  tender,  a  very  different  state  of  things 
would  prevail.  There  was  entire  confidence  that  if 
they  farmed  thoroughly  well,  they  would  retain  their 
holdings  for  hdf  a  century  it  they  chose,  and  they 
believed  that  they  possessed  every  practical  security  for 
good  farming.  The  kind  of  proposal  which  he  would  be 
inclined  to  support  would  be  one  where  the  cost  of  perma- 
nent improvements  should  be  thrown  entirely  upon  the  land- 
lord. It  was  distinctly  the  owner's  business  to  effect  them  ; 
and,  if  unable  to  do  what  was  indispensable  to  the  development 
of  his  estate,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  how  soon  he  would 
have  to  dispose  of  his  properly.  If  any  legislation  were  needed, 
the  better  coursewould  be  to  pass  an  Act  assisting  volun- 
tary arrangements,  the  operations  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  some  existing  authorities,  such  as  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  ;  and,  aier  five  years'  trial  of  the  effects  of  such 
a  measure,  it  would  be  ample  time  to  say  wether  or  not  a 
compulsory  Act  was  called  for  in  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  C.  ¥.  Humbert  would  now  confine  himself  to  one  point 
only — the  subject  of  notices  to  quit.  As  the  matter  now  stood, 
a  yearly  tenant  was  liable  to  quit  on  a  six  months'  notice,  to 
expire  at  the  time  he  entered.  There  had  been  some  clamour 
raised  with  reference  to  the  point,  by  persons  who  urged  that 
no  notice  to  quit  should  be  for  a  shorter  period  than  12  months. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  any  alteration  of  the  kind 
was  entirely  uncalled  for,  and  should  form  no  part  of  the  pro- 
posed measure.  The  system  at  present  in  force  was  perfectly 
fair,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  an  extention  of  the 
time  would  often  result  in  great  injury  to  property  at  the  hands 
of  an  unscrupulous  tenant.  He  would  cite  a  case  in  point. 
A  yearly  tenant  on  an  estate  with  which  he  was  connected 
had,  for  some  years  past,  farmed  his  holding,  which  consisted 
of  some  300  or  400  acres,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner. 
The  custom  of  the  district  was  that  the  tenant  should  keep 
the  buildings  in  repair,  the  landlord  finding  the  materials. 
For  the  last  two  years  it  had  become  quite  evident  that  the 
tenant  did  not  iatend  to  do  the  necessary  repairs,  and  that 
unless  some  action  were  taken  in  the  matter,  a  large  outlay  by 
some  one  or  another  would,  before  long,  be  called  for.  He 
(Mr.  Humbert)  had  written  a  letter  to  the  tenant  informing 
him  of  the  landlord's  wishes,  but  had  only  rec  ived  an  evasive 
reply.  He  thought  it  right,  therefore,  that  the  tenant  should 
have  notice  to  quit  before  Lady-day.  With  the  12  months' 
notice  suggested,  a  malicious  tenant  would,  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  an  immense  amount  of  mis- 
chief to  his  farm.  Of  course  there  was  a  remedy  against  hira, 
but  many  landlords  were  averse  to  the  risk  of  an  action-at- 
law,  and  preferred  to  suffer  wrong.  Every  practical  man 
would  be  struck  with  the  great  difficulty  of  dealing  with  an 
objectionable  tenant  nnder  a  twelve-moaths'  notice.  As  mat- 
ters now  stood,  a  desirable  tenant  could  obtain  all  that  he 
needed  in  the  way  of  notice  by  arrangement.  If  an  applicant 
for  a  farm  came  and  said,  "  I  will  take  your  farm,  but  I  shall 
require  twelve  mouths'  notice  to  quit,"  it  would  probably  he 
granted  to  him,  provided  the  agent  were  satisfied  that  he  was 
worthy  of  confidence.  Tliis  was  no  more  than  was  done  in 
granting  a  le;  se.  The  point  was  one  smongst  others  which  he 
hoped  would  receive  consideration  at  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers. 


A  COUNTr  MEMBER  ON  TENANT-RIGHT. 


At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Truro  Agricultural  Exchange 
Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  M.P.,  said  at  this  moment  the  whole 
of  the  land  under  cultivation  in  England,  with  the  exception 
of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  it,  which  was  cultivated  by 
the  owners,  was  held  under  some  sort  of  understanding, 
agreement,  or  lease  between  two  people — one  who  received 
the  rent,  and  the  occupier,  who  invested  his  capital  iu  the 
land,  and  expected  a  harvest  to  live  on  the  return  out  of  that 
capital.  What  were  tlie  objects  of  these  two  classes 
respectively  ?  Obviously  the  object  of  the  owner  was  to 
obtain  the  largest  amount  of  rent  that  he  fairly  could  from 
the  land ;  and  the  object  of  the  occupier  was  to  obtain  the 
largest,  the  surest,  and  the  quickest  returns  for  the  capital 
which  ne  had  invested  in  the  land.    Could  anybody  say  that 


these  two  objects  were  adequately  carried  out  through- 
out the  country  at  the  present  moment?  Undoubtedly 
tliey  were  not,  and  what  was  the  reason  why  there  was 
failure  ?  Well  there  wtre  more  reasons  than  one.  There 
were,  in  fact,  many,  but  there  were  two  principal 
reasons.  The  reason  for  which  the  tenant  farmer 
complained  was  the  want  of  freedom  and  the  want  of  security. 
With  regard  to  the  want  of  freedom,  the  great  part  of  the 
miscliiet,  no  doubt,  was  owing  to  the  form  in  whicli  leases  had 
been  drawn.  There  was  a  great  change  for  the  better  going 
on  in  that  respect,  but  there  were  a  great  many  leases  iu  ex- 
istence at  this  moment  drawn  up  in  an  antiquated  style, 
totally  unfitted  for  the  requirements  of  modern  farming,  con- 
taining clauses  so  fettering,  so  harassing,  leaving  the  tenant 
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80  little  discretion  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  in 
old  times  the  landlord  had  regarded  the  incoming  tenant 
as  a  sort  of  suspicious  character,  against  whose  anxiety  and 
desire  to  injure  his  landlord  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  most 
extraordinary  precautious.  Tliose  times  were  cliang^d  now 
There  was  no  longer  any  feeling  ol  the  kind  on  ilie  pirt  o'  I  lie 
landlords  towards  the  tenauiry  of  this  eonntr^,  nn^  iln-  I'onn 
of  the  leases  was  being  changed.  But  in  his  opinioo  there 
was  still  something  more  to  he  desired.  lu  his  opinion  every 
tenant,  within  certain  wide  but  well  understood  limits  for  the 
safety  of  the  landlord,  should  have  absolute  freedom  and 
liberty  to  crop  and  treat  his  land  as  he  desired.  Nor  need  the 
landlord  be  afraid  of  tliis;  because,  provided  he  was  protected, 
as  under  a  good  Act  of  tenant  riglit  he  ought  to  be  and  would 
be  protected,  against  unfair  treatment  of  his  land,  his  sure  and 
certain  protection  lay  in  the  natural  wish  of  the  tenant  to 
improve  the  land,  so  as  to  gettlie  largest  amount  ot  return  for 
tiie  capital  expended.  There  was  also  another  point  to  which 
he  referred,  and  that  was  the  insecurity.  It  was  the  know- 
ledge of  that  which  bore  heavily  upon  the  progress  of 
agriculture.  At  that  moment  it  cramped  the  industry 
and  fettered  the  energies  of  m'luy  a  tenant  farmer.  The 
simple  requirements  of  the  tenant  were  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  tenancy,  from  whatever  cause,  he  or  his  representatives 
should  have  the  full  and  the  fair  value  of  the  capital  which 
he  had  expended  in  the  improvementof  the  land.  The  equally 
just  and  equally  fair  requirement  of  the  landlord  was  that  at 
the  termination  of  tlie  lease  he  should  find  his  estate  in  as 
good  a  condition  to  produce  the  rent  as  it  had  been  at  any 
time  during  the  tenancy.  These  were  the  simple  require- 
ments of  tlie  two  parties  that  had  to  do  with  the  land,  and 
tliere  ought  to  be  no  difilcully  in  framing  a  simple  srt  of  rules 
and  regulations,  which  would  carry  these  requirements  into 
effect.  Such  rules  would  be  found  in  Messrs.  Read  and 
Howard's  Tenant-Right  Bill,  and  he  never  heard  of  any 
strong  objection  being  taken  to  those  particular  clauses,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  those  clauses  into 
effect  for  the  mutual  protection  of  both.  But  if  the  grievance 
was  so  simple  and  so  patent,  how  was  it  that  there  had  been  so 
much  discussion  upon  the  question?  and  how  was  it  that 
minds  were  so  unsettled  and  so  divided  upon  finding  a  remedy? 
Tor  so  plainly  stated  a  grievance  they  were  promised  no  less 
than  three  separate  bills  in  Parliament  next  year  to  deal  with 
this  question.  But  in  passing  he  would  warn  agriculturists 
not  to  be  led  aside  into  separate  divisions,  so  as  to  be  beaten 
in  detail  when  the  question  came  on.  He  fancied  there  was 
a  clause  in  Messrs.  Read  and  Howard's  Bill  whicli  might  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  bitterness  of  the  discussion  on 
this  matter,  and  that  was  the  12tli  clause.  When  he  referred 
to  that  he  was  speaking  upon  delicate  ground,  but  with  their 
permission,  he  would  speak  his  mind  upon  tiiat  point.  Tlie 
12th  clause  was  a  little  one  of  four  lines  long,  which  said  that  no 
contract  by  which  the  tenant  should  bind  himself  not  to  demand 
compensation  under  the  clauses  of  the  Act  should  be  void  at  law. 
A  great  deal  of  violent  controversy  had  arisen  upon  this 
point,  and  he  regretted  extremely  that  he  was  obliged  to 
differ  from  some  of  his  own  friends  belonging  to  botli  political 
sides  of  the  House,  and  for  whose  opinion  he  entertainf  d  the 
highest  respect,  and  from  whom  he  differed  with  great  diffi- 
dence. He  spoke  as  a  landlord,  and  he  could  not  share  the 
apprehensions  felt  by  some  of  his  friends  at  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  and  principles  contained  in  the  12th  clause  of 
Messrs.  Read  and  Howard's  Bill.  He  did  not  see  that  he 
and  his  brother  landlord*  would  suffer  from  the  adoption  of 
that  clause.  They  might  nDt  see  Messrs.  Read  and  Howard's 
Bill  passed,  but  they  would  fee  something  hke  it,  and  there 
would  be  a  clause  to  the  same  effect  as  the  12th  clause,  and 
they  would  have  to  make  up  their  minds  about  it.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  bill  stated  that  it  was  for  the  improvement  of 
the  land  and  consequent  increase  of  production  thereupon, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  law  relating  to  the  occupation 
and  ownership  should  be  amended.  Then  it  proceeded  to  lay 
down  certain  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  that  object  into 
effect.  If  these  rules  and  regulations  were  improper,  they 
should  not  pass  them  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  if  the 
clauses  containing  those  rules  were  right  and  just  and  reason- 
able, why  should  not  everybody  be  obliged  to  follow  tliem. 
Good  landlords  and  good  tenants  would  not  be  affected  by 
them,  because  if  they  were  wise,  and  they  were  becoming 
wiser  every  day  on  this  matter,  they  would  carry  out  the 
principle  of  these  clauses,  even  if  no  Act  of  Parliament  was 


enacted  on  the  subject.  There  were  bad  landlords,  and  why 
should  not  they  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  same  course  as 
others?  What  was  the  use  of  passing  certain  clauses  which 
were  iu'eiided  'or  tlie  proteulion  of  tlie  tenant,  if  by  the 
oiiiinsiod  ui  a  certain  cUuse  ^fieiwards  that  protection  was 
eitlii-r  rendered  iiiHdequaie  or  whs  t^ken  away  altogetlicr. 
I'hi  y  were  told  that  they  ought  to  do  nothing  that  would 
inlringe  the  freeiloiu  of  contract.  To  that  he  would  repeat, 
if  the  clauses  were  bad,  do  not  pass  ttiem,  but  if  they  were 
right  and  necessary  why  should  a  man  be  afraid  to  bind 
himself  by  a  contract,  and  observe  that  which  the  legis- 
lature had  not  only  declared  to  be  right  but  indispensable. 
He  failed  to  see  any  tangible  reason  against  the  piuciple  of 
the  clause  such  as  he  had  mentioned.  If  they  were  to  pass  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  was  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  he  held  that  such  an  Act  as  he  had  described 
lu  iis  general  terms  would  be  a  mutual  advantage.  He  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  provisions  must  he  compulsory 
anil  not  permissive.  If  they  were  permissive,  it  simply 
amounted  to  this,  that  no  one  would  be  affected  by  an  Act 
who  did  not  choose  to  be  affected  by  it,  and  it  was  a  waste  of 
time  to  occupy  Parliament  in  discussing  its  provisions.  He 
believed  that  such  an  Act  as  that  prepared  by  Messrs.  Read 
and  Howard  would  be  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  land- 
lord and  tenant.  He  began  his  remarks  by  asking  how  they 
were  to  get  such  an  Act.  It  would  not  pass  in  the  face  of  a 
powerful  opposition,  except  by  united  action.  And  if  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  ownership  of  land  would  look  into  the 
question  more  closely,  without  passion  and  without  prejudice, 
they  would  find  that  their  true  interest  lay  in  furthering  a 
measure  which  would  contain  a  fair  and  proper  amount  of 
Tenant-Right.  Insecurity  of  the  tenant  meant  low  farming, 
diminished  production,  and  small  rents  ;  Tenant-Right,  pro- 
perly understood  and  fairly  applied,  meant  high  farming,  in- 
creased production,  larger  and  quicker  returns,  and  increased 
rent.  They  would  now  be  called  upon  to  choose  between  these 
two  systems,  one  of  which  he  was  convinced  was  as  injurious 
as  the  other  was  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  owners  and 
occufiiers  of  land  throughout  the  country.  He  was  glad  to 
see  the  landlords  well  represented  there  that  day,  and  especially 
by  one  who  was  now  no  longer  a  stranger  amongst  them,  and 
it  was  for  them  and  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  to  join 
together  hand  in  hand,  and  say  which  ot  these  two  systems 
they  would  have.  He  had  no  doubt  what  their  answer  would 
be  (loud  applause). 

Mr.  John  xVIagor  praised  Sir  John  St.  Aubynfor  his  speech, 
and  considered  Mr.  Vivian,  M.P.,  was  rather  shy  in  speaking 
of  some  matters.  He  believed  that  the  12th  clause  was  the 
life  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  and  that  without  that 
clause  the  bill  was  worth  nothing  more  than  waste  paper. 
Security  was  necessary  both  for  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
As  regarded  turnpikes,  he  believed  that  those  who  used  them 
most  were  the  ones  who  paid  the  least  for  them.  In  the  new 
Rating  Bill  farmers  had  met  with  a  great  disappointment. 
Some  of  its  provisions  were  very  unfair,  and  as  to  tlie  game  he 
was  fairly  puzzled. 


THE  WOOL  TRADE-IMPORTANT  DECISION.— In 
the  case  of  Stansfield  and  Co.,  woolstaplers,  of  Halifax  v. 
Richard  Hanson,  farmer,  of  Whaplode,  near  Spalding,  Line 
colnshire,  which  was  tried  at  the  Uolbeach  County  Court,  the 
former  charged  the  latter  with  falsely  winding  his  wool  by 
putting  eiliier  locks  or  cotts  in  every  fleece ;  and  the  judge 
gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  awarding  them  one  shilling 
per  pound  on  the  locks,  and  sixpence  per  pound  on  the  cotts 
so  fraudulently  wound,  the  defendant  having  to  pay  all  costs. 
This  is  tlie  first  trial  of  the  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leeds  for  many  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  result  in  put- 
ting a  stop  to  a  practice  which  is  the  cause  of  no  small 
trouble  and  loss  to  woolstaplers  generally. 

HORNING  CATTLE.— At  a  meeting  of  Perthshire  farmers 
at  Eorteviot,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr. 
McCombie,  and  Mr.  Fordyce,  members  for  Forfarshire  and 
Aberdeenshire,  are  to  introduce  a  bill  into  Parliament  em- 
powering the  Society  for  tlie  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
to  prosecute  persons  who  "  horn"  cattle.  The  meeting  con- 
sidered that  the  proposed  measure  would  be  highly  prejudicial 
to  farmers,  and  resolved  to  oppose  it. 
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BOTLEY     AND      SOUTH      HANTS    FARMERS'     CLUB. 
AGRICULTURAL  CAPITAL. 


At  the  hit  meetiug  held  at  Botley,  Mr.  W.  Warner 
ia  the  ciiair,  Mr.  J.  D.  Barpord  said  h"e  was  quite 
in  the  hands  of  the  Club  ia  the  matter  he  wished  to 
briug  bel'ure  them.  During  the  last  summer  it  was 
thought  advitable,  iu  conseciuence  of  the  lamentable  con- 
ditioa  iu  which  they  were  iu  that  district  with  regard 
to  the  supply  of  au  entire  horse  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, that  they  should  try  and  form  themselves  iuto  a 
company  in  the  district,  the  same  as  they  had  in  other  places, 
and  especially  Cornwall.  He  had  put  himself  in  commu- 
nication with  persons  in  that  county,  and  had  received 
information.  Trom  that  time  until  now  it  had  been  really 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  casual  conversation,  but 
he  had  been  asked  Iroui  time  to  time  about  it  by  gentlemen 
who  were  anxious  that  it  should  not  drop,  and  he  tliouglit  he 
could  not  c'o  better  than  bring  the  matter  before  the  Club  that 
day,  so  that  they  might  say  whether  auytliing  shoald  be  done 
in  it  during  the  ensuing  summer.  He  certainly  felt  an 
interest  in  horses,  but  personally  it  would  be  of  no  advantage 
to  him,  and  he  was  only  anxious  to  do  what  he  could  if  tiiey 
were  desirous  of  improving  the  breed  of  horses  iu  the  district. 
He  thought  it  was  most  desirable,  and  it  must  be  patent  to 
any  gentleman  who  visited  the  Romsey  show  last  week,  for  a 
more  disgraceful  and  lamentable  exhibition  of  horses  he  had 
seldom  seen.  There  were  not  many,  it  was  true,  and  there 
were  not  many  worse  horses  in  England  than  he  saw  there. 
Unless  some  steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses 
it  would  become  a  serious  matter  to  them,  and  it  would  be  for 
the  Club  to  say  whether  they  would  go  into  the  matter  now,  or 
leave  it  until  the  nest  meeting. 

The  Chairman  thought  this  matter  should  be  adjourned 
until  the  next  meeting,  when  no  doubt  its  importance  would 
secure  a  large  attendance  of  ihe  members  of  the  Club.  They 
would  now  resume  the  discussion  ou  Mr.  Smith's  paper, 
"  The  Causes  which  Discourage  the  Application  of  Capital  to 
Agriculture." 

Mr.  W.  C.  SPOoifER  said  he  believed  that  according  to  the 
Parliamentary  rules  of  debate  the  party  who  moved  the 
adjoururaent  of  the  discussion  undertook  to  resume  it  ou  the 
nest  occasion.  Since  their  last  meeting  they  had  had  the 
advantage  of  reading  the  paper  as  it  was  printed,  and  thus 
to  think  it  over,  while  it  had  also  given  Mr.  ymith  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  any  additional  facts.  He  was 
sorry  the  attendance  was  so  small,  although  it  might  be  con- 
sidered ,in  some  respects  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Smith's  paper, 
because  the  members  by  their  absence  had  showed  that  they 
approved  of  it,  or  else  they  would  liave  come  forward,  dis- 
cusccd  it,  and  stated  their  objections.  The  paper  was  a  very 
interesting  one  indeed,  and  the  sulject  was  one  in  whicli 
agriculturists  were  deeply  concerned.  It  was  not  altogether  a 
uew  matter,  because  it  iiad  been  discussed  in  detail  and  ia  its 
different  branches  there  before.  They  had  fired  away,  although 
hitherto  through  their  little  guns,  but  now  they  had  a  more 
formidable  weapon — they  had  a  caunon  capable  of  carrying  a 
1001b.  shot,  and  so  rolhng  the  matter  together,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  have  more  etfect  in  Parliament  aud  among  their  mem- 
bers than  it  had  hitherto,  Tiie  title  of  Mr.  Smitli's  paper  was 
"  Tlie  Causes  which  Discourage  the  Application  of  Capital  to 
Agriculture."  In  looking  through  his  paper  he  found  a  large 
part  of  it  contained  preliminary  matter  before  he  arrived  at 
the  four  divisions  whicli  he  ctusideitd  the  foremost  and 
principal  impediments.  In  the  preliminary  matter  Mr.  Smith 
alluded  to  the  law  of  entail,  aud  also  to  the  power  the  landlord 
had  o£  exacting  his  rent,  and  the  lull  amount,  before  any  other 
creditor.  His  (Mr.  Spoouer's)  own  opiuion  was  that  the  law 
of  entail  required  considerable  attention.  Mr.  Smith  said  the 
.land  should  belong  to  the  living,  aud  not  to  the  unborn,  and 
that  no  man  should  have  the  power  of  saying  who  should 
inherit,  it  50  or  luO  years  hence.  Aud  it  was  quite  true  that 
it  would  be  a  still  gr.'^ater  calamity  if  aa  estate  was  cut  up  in  o 
small  divisions,  as  iu  France,  where  they  found  20  or  30  ?cres 
divided  between  four  or  live  memhers  ot  the  same  family.  He 
thought  it  would  ratiier  be  better,  with  all  its  evils,  to  have 
large  entailed  estates,  than  such  small  holdings,  which  produce 


idleness,  and  arrangements  which  certaiuly  did  not  tend  to  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture.  He  thought  great  improvements 
could  be  effected  with  regard  to  the  law  ot  entail.  Mr. 
Smith's  first  suggestion  was  that  when  a  man  died  without  a 
will  the  laud  iu  that  case  might  be  divided,  as  then  a  man 
might  be  able  to  make  some  improvements  ou  the  estate, 
although  not  quite  so  large  as  he  might  wish.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  undue  preference  of  the  landlord  he  (Mr. 
Spooner)  thought  that  required  some  attention.  That 
moi-ning  he  received  a  circular  from  an  accountant,  saying  "  I 
beg  to  enclose  you  a  cheque  for  .£2,  being  the  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  iu  the  pound  ou  your  debt  oa  the  estate  of  Mr.  So 
and  So."  The  landlord  in  that  case  came  in  and 
swept  nearly  the  whole  away  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the 
creditors  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  2s.  in  the 
pound.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  landlord  ought  not 
to  have  a  preference,  seeing  he  incurred  many  expenses  ia 
conneclioa  with  the  land,  but  he  ought  not  to  have  it  to  so 
large  an  extent.  He  should  have  thought  that  if  he  received 
something  like  10s.  it  in  the  pound,  and  the  other  creditors 
so;uevvhere  about  5s.,  it  would  be  more  even  justice  than  at  the 
present  time.  In  Scotland  the  evil  was  still  greater  aud  more 
irritating,  as  there  the  landlord  had  not  only  the  power  of 
stopping  all  the  sheep,  hay,  and'oorn  on  the  farm,  but  if  it  was 
taken  away  he  could  follow  it,  and  the  person  who  had 
possession  of  it,  and  though  he  might  have  bought  and  paid 
lor  it  honestly,  the  landlord  had  the  power  under  the  statute 
of  claiming  it  as  his  rent.  That  was  an  evil  greater  than 
theirs  in  England,  aud  must  be  remedied,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be,  although  he  would  remind  them  that  he  thought  the 
landlord  should  have  some  preference  over  the  common 
creditor.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  paper  said :  "  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  first,  the  undue  amount  of  local  taxation 
upon  capital  invested  ia  laud  aad  its  improvements;  second, 
uucertaiuty  of  tenure,  and  abseace  of  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements  ;  third,  unnecessary  restrictions  upon 
courses  of  cropping;  fourth,  the  over  preservation  of  ground 
game."  He  (Mr.  Spooner)  thought  they  should  confine  the 
discussion  to  these  different  heads,  aud  then  frame  a  resolution 
upon  them  at  the  end  of  the  meetuig.  He  would  take  first  the 
undue  amount  of  local  taxation  upon  capital  invested  in  land 
and  its  improvements.  Iu  the  last  session  of  Parliament  some 
movement  had  been  made  in  this  matter.  It  was  then 
thoroughly  acknowledged  that  it  was  unfair  to  put  all  new 
burdens  entirely  upon  the  rates,  and  not  on  the  country. 
Ihere  were  many  things  put  on  the  poor  aud  local  rates  which 
were  lor  the  general  benefit,  and  therefore  personal  property 
ought  to  contribute  towards  it.  The  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  was  got  iu,  but  it  had  ouly  just  been  introduced, 
although  iu  Parliament  four  or  five  years  ago,  wlieu  it 
was  acknowledged  by  a  large  majority  without  any  action 
being  taken  in  it,  and  which,  he  ventured  to  say,  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government,  he  made  promises  aud  then  did  not  fulfil  them. 
He  did  not  briug  this  forward  from  any  party  or  political 
motive,  but  it  was  entirely  in  reference  to  local  taxation. 
However,  the  edge  of  the  wedge  was  got  in  last  year,  and 
certain  things  which  had  liitherto  escaped  were  to  be  rated. 
Mines,  woods,  game,  and  other  things  were  to  be  rated,  and 
various  local  burdens  were  to  be  shared  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  He  considered  a  substantial  contribution  should  be 
made  from  that  fuud,  and  from  which  it  was  acknowledged 
they  would  derive  some  advantage,  but  it  was  for  them,  now 
they  had  got  in  the  thin  edge  uf  tlie  wedge,  to  drive  it  home, 
and  not  rest  until  they  had  farther  exemption  from  that  which 
now  pressed  so  heavily  upou  them.  No  doubt  they  would  be 
removed  in  the  next  Parliament — at  least,  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  they  would.  That  question  was,  he  believed, 
of  more  importance  to  the  agriculturist  than  many  others. 
There  was  considerable  discussion  some  years  ago  wlien  it  was 
agitated  that  the  poor  rates  should  be  taken  off  tlie  properly  oa 
which  it  was  now  levied,  and  put  oa  per.sonal  property  as 
well.  Mauy  entertained  a  strong  opinioa  on  the  poiut,  but 
found  it  would  never  be  carried,  and  therefore  withdrew  it. 
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That,  therefore,  could  not  be  done,  and  they  should  now  see 
wliat  burdens  could  be  removed  to  or  shared  by  the  country 
which  were  now  coufined  on  land  and  buildiugs.  There  was 
one  point  on  which  agricullural  members  should  be  exceedingly 
guarded,  aud  it  was  to  take  care  that  while  they  took  one 
shilling  off  the  rates  in  one  place  they  did  not  put  half-a-crown 
on  in  another.  It  was  proposed  to  educate  the  country — and 
fortunately  School  Boards  did  not  exist  in  that  part  of  the 
country — at  the  expense  of  the  local  ratepayers.  There  was 
no  reason  why  this  should  be  done,  or  why  the  farmers 
should  have  to  educate  the  country.  The  burdens  which 
pressed  upon  them  were  ten-fold  more  than  on  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  community.  Then  with  regard  to  the  roads,  if 
they  did  not  not  take  great  care  they  would  be  passed  over,  to 
be  maintained  by  what  he  was  almost  inclined  to  call  that 
beast  of  burden — the  ratepayer.  The  farmer  was  quite  willing 
to  pay  that  which  was  fair  and  just,  but  they  certainly  did 
object  to  the  education  of  the  country,  and  other  new  hardens 
which  were  imposed,  being  entirely  thrown  on  the  rates.  The 
rates  were  quite  high  enough  at  present,  and  they  wanted  no 
increase  in  that  direction.  Every  future  improvement  should 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  the  general  taxa- 
tion of  the  country.  In  his  paper  3[r.  Smith  had  raised  a  very 
nice  question,  aid  one  worthy  of  discussion.  He  said  :  "  Take 
two  larms  adjoining  each  other — let  us  say  in  the  year  1870, 
on  a  lease  of  l-t  years.  One  farm  was  considered  at  the  time 
reasonable  at  a  rent  of  25i.  per  acre,  being  in  good  condition ; 
tlie  other  was  considered  dear  at  20s.  per  acre,  and  was  in  a 
miserable  plight.  At  the  present  time,  supposiug  from  want 
of  capital,  industry,  or  experience,  tlie  one  farm  let  at  25s.  is 
only  worth  20s.,  and  the  other,  from  capital  spent  in  draining, 
i:c.,  combined  with  experience  and  industry,  is  got  into  good 
condition,  and  is  fuUj  worth  25s.  per  acre,  is  it  right  or  just 
that  one  should  have  the  rates  raised,  and  be  made  to  pay  on 
the  extra  capital  invested,  while  the  other  is  open  to  be 
lowered,  to  the  loss  of  the  parish  and  country,  although 
brought  about  in  general  by  the  inexperience,  mismanage- 
ment, or  want  of  capital  of  the  tenant  ?  "  A  matter  like 
this  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  thought  should  be  subject  to  some 
special  arrangement.  He  now  came  to  the  second  subject — 
the  uncertainty  of  tenure,  and  absence  of  compensation  for 
unexhaused  improvements.  There  was  no  doubt  this  was  the 
main  point  of  their  discussion,  but  it  appeared  to  be  to  many 
a  somewhat  hackneyed  thing  alter  so  much  had  been  said  in 
the  matter,  though  the  farmers  were  not  to  blame  for  this. 
Year  after  year  they  had  applied  for  redress,  but  other  things 
had  stepped  in  and  stopped  the  way.  They  wanted  a  perpetual 
policeman  stationed  at  the  doors  of  Parliament,  and  to  say  to 
tlieir  own  members  and  those  wlio  were  willing  to  redress 
their  grievances,  "  Move  on  !  move  on  !  "  and  if  they  did  LOt 
move  on  and  redress  their  grievances  they  must  discuss  the 
the  question  over  and  over  again.  The  great  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  landlords,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  that  if 
they  legislatedfifor  them  they  would  do  away  with  the  freedom 
of  contract.  They  acknowledged  they  had  a  grievance,  and 
the  majority  of  the  landlords  in  the  country  said  it  was  quite 
right  and  proper  that  the  outgoiug  tenant  sliould  be  paid  or 
repaid  for  those  unexhausted  improvements  he  had  put  into 
the  land.  They  said  that  they  were  ready  to  secure  this  by 
lease  or  by  arrangement,  but  those  present  knew  what  a  tenant 
who  took  a  farm  without  such  a  lea.si  or  agreement  would 
have  to  abide  by.  What  they  wanted  was  something  to  put 
the  parties  more  on  equal  terms,  for  while  the  landlord  was 
certain  to  get  his  rent  to  maintain  his  estate  and  his  family, 
the  tenant  might  make  a  fatal  mistake  by  having  no  protec- 
tion for  his  capital  invested ;  and  while  such  was  the  case  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  more  caj,itAl  was  not  invested 
in  .agriculture,  subject  to  such  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Tiie 
law  of  the  land  stepped  in  and  said  what  should  be  done  with 
the  property  of  a  man  who  died  without  a  will,  and  why 
should  it  not  where  there  was  no  lease  or  agreement  securing 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  ?  Vt'ere  there 
not  many  things  in  which  they  found  freedom  of  contract 
pertinaciously  interfered  with  ?  They  found  the  other  day  in 
Southampton  a  School  Board  otlicer  going  up  to  a  child, 
shaking  it  by  the  shoulders,  and  asking  its  name  and  whether 
it  went  to  school,  and  tliis  in  the  lace  of  the  children  being 
out  with  the  nurse  and  two  of  them  on  a  donkey,  from  which 
a  man  would  reasonably  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  education 
of  the  children  was  being  properly  attended  t^?.  That  was  an 
extreme  case,  perhaps,  and  overstraining  the  law,  but  there 


were  hundreds  and  thousands  of  instances  where  the  law 
interfered  to  prevent  people  from  doing  just  what  they  pleased. 
In  towns  they  had  to  maintain  roads,  and  pavements,  to  pay 
for  lighting  and  otlier  matters,  whicli  man^  might  object  to, 
but  still  the  law  said  they  must  have  them.  There  were  many 
tilings  the  law  said  people  must  or  should  not  do,  and  as  it  was 
the  law  they  were  required  to  obey  it.  They  had  dis- 
cussed these  questions  before  under  diiferent  headings,  and 
now  they  considered  it  necessary  to  do  so  as  a  body.  They 
were  afraid  lest  the  landlord  who  was  favourably  disposed 
towards  them,  could  not  get  over  that  stumbhng  block — that 
difficulty  he  felt — freedom  of  contract,  i'hey  wanted  them 
still  to  educate  themselves  up  to  the  point,  and  then  next 
session  they  might  have  a  measure  provided  for  them  by  which 
greater  protection  would  be  given  to  tbem,  and  those  objec- 
tions be  removed  which  at  present  prevented  capital  from 
being  properly  expended  in  agriculture.  Many  people 
were  very  much  struck  with  the  remarks  made  some 
two  or  three  years  since  by  the  foreign  Minister  (the  Earl  of 
Derby),  who  said  if  proper  encouragement  and  aid  were  given, 
the  land  could  be  made  to  produce  double  what  it  did  at  the 
present  time.  There  were  many  good  agriculturists,  and 
good  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  stood  aghast  at  such  a 
remark,  and  thought  it  required  a  deal  of  reservation, 
while  others  thought  it  quite  true.  He  recollected  Lord 
Palmerston,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  speaking  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Southampton,  when  the 
telegraph  was  in  its  infancy,  saying  there  was  no  doubt  about 
its  extension  throughout  the  world,  and  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  ^Minister,  if  he  were  asked  a  particular  ques- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  with  reference  to  India,  might 
reply  "  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  but  I  will  ask  the  Governor 
General,  and  let  you  know  before  the  debate  is  closed."  That 
was  held  to  be  very  like  a  romance  at  the  time,  but  it  had 
now  become  a  positive  fact,  and  when  they  saw  how  things  had 
taken  such  rapid  strides  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
he  thought  the  Foreign  Minister's  words  might  yet  prove  to 
be  true.  But  in  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
proper  encouragement  to  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Mr.  Smitli's  tliird  proposition  was — the  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  the  courses  of  cropping.  It  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Spooner)  that  if  the  preceding  evil  were  removed  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  to  remedy  the  third,  for  if  a  tenant  was 
compensated  for  unexhausted  and  permanent  improvement* 
he  would  necessarily  improve  it  all  he  could,  and  would 
therefore  be  left  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased.  The 
fourth  point  Mr.  Smith  had  taken  up  was  the  over-preserva- 
tion of  ground  game.  This  subject  had  before  been  discussr  I 
at  t.he  Club,  and  their  opinion  had  been  fully  given  that  nu 
farm  should  be  over-ridden  with  game,  and  they  had  also  com.-, 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  thought  the  ground  game  shoaU! 
belong  to  the  tenant  entirely,  or  jointly  with  the  land- 
lord. They  had  arrived  at  this  decision  from  practical 
experience,  for  they  had  seen  the  evils  that  arose  where  a 
landlord  reserved  the  game  entirely  to  himself,  and  where  t'lu 
tenants'  crops  had  been  eaten  up  and  sacrificed,  and  ti.e 
practice  of  letting  the  game  to  a  party  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant  which  was  an  evil  which  seemed  to 
press  upon  them  with  still  greater  force.  They  found 
that  during  the  past  year  many  sportsmen  and  game 
preservers  had  stated  that  game  not  only  assisted  very  much 
to  feed  the  people,  but  their  skins  were  valuable  articles  used 
in  manufactures.  He  did  not  know  whether  those  gentlemen 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  felt  hats  were  aware  of  it, 
but  in  doing  so  they  rather  tended  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  rabbitS;  He  believed  rabbits'  skins  were  got  considerably 
dearer  in  consequence  of  their  being  used  for  that  purpose, 
aud  lie  only  wished  he  could  induce  some  gentleman,  whose 
practical  knowledge  would  allow  it,  to  take  up  the  .subject  of 
the  advantage  of  keeping  rabbit  warrens.  He  doubted  not 
they  were  very  good  articles  of  food,  but  when  they  were  told 
that  four  rabbits  ate  and  destroyed  as  much  as  one  sheep, 
although  the  carcase  was  sold|  for  a  shilling,  they  would  see 
that  the  loss  to  the  farmer  l\ad  been  something  considerable. 
Looking  at  the  present  price  of  meat,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  population  of  the  country  had  increased  and  was 
increasing,  he  thought  rabbits  might  be  profitably  kept  within 
proper  boundaries,  instead  of  tlitir  being  altoMed  to  destroy 
so  much  as  they  did  at  present. 

Mk.  Blumdell  said  lie  Ijad  had  great  pleasure  in  reading 
the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Smith,  aud  he  had  tnkeu  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  retaining  in  his  mind  a  few  of  the  ideas  that 
occurred  to  hira  while  perusing  it.  He  considered  Mr.  Smith's 
paper  excellent,  and  just  what  they  might  espeet  fro.ii  an 
experienced  and  thorouglily  practical  man,  and  he  hoped  it 
Would  result-  in  mucli  guoJ.  There  was  only  one  point  on 
which  he  dilfered  I'rtrn  liiiii,  and  that  was  tlie  game  question, 
but  he  should  touch  on  that  liereafter.  Mr.  Spooner  had 
alluded  to  the  law  of  entail.  He  (Mr.  Blundell)  considered 
the  law  of  entail  as  affecting  the  land  a  serious  injury,  pre- 
venting many  proprietors  from  carrying  out  improvements, 
such  as  draining,  improvement  of  buildings,  erection  of 
cottages,  &c.  Men  often  inherited  an  entailed  property 
which  proved  more  like  an  impediment  in  agriculture  rather 
tlian  an  advantage,  and  deriving  from  it  only  an  interest  of 
about  2J  or  3  per  cent.,  whereas  the  value  in  money  would 
pay,  by  active  emjjloymeut  in  agriculture,  Iroin  8  to  10  per 
cent.  Entailing  money  tl. rough  trustees  was  a  very  dilferent 
matter,  affecting  only  the  recipients  of  the  interest  of  money. 
Not  so,  however,  where  land  was  entailed,  and  under  such 
circumstances  there  were  large  tracts  of  land  which  did  not 
attract  men  of  capital  as  tenants,  from  causes  over  which 
owners  under  entail  had  no  control,  thereby  diminishing  pro- 
duction, and  affecting  tenant,  labourer,  and  the  consuming 
public.  Great  objection  was  made  by  some  parties  to  the 
landlord  having  prior  claim  by  law  over  other  creditors,  and  it 
was  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  commercial 
community.  It  might  be  so,  but  it  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  landlord  was  not  always  secure,  although  he  had 
power  todestrain  torrent,  as  it  often  happened  that  the  tenant 
sold  off  his  stock,  &c.,  before  the  last  payment  of  rent  was  due. 
If,  therefore,  any  change  was  made  in  the  present  law  the  land- 
lord must  claim  for  his  own  security  a  quarter's  rent  to  be 
paid  in  advance.  This  would  require  a  tenant  of  more  capital 
at  command,  and  may  be  no  disadvantage,  and  would  in  many 
cases  prevent  tenants  from  recklessly  taking  land  with  iusufli- 
cient  capital.  The  great  and  all  powerful  cause  which  pre- 
vented capital  being  employed  more  largely  on  the  land  was 
in  the  want  of  security.  Capital  was  a  very  sensitive  thing, 
and  shrank,  as  it  were,  instinctively  from  engaging  in  the 
occupation  of  land  under  uncertain  tenure,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  long  lease  unless  unexhaiisted  manures  were  paid  for 
at  the  termination,  the  land  was  often  left  impoverished, 
injuring  the  landlord,  the  letting  value  being  diminished; 
also  injuring  the  incoming  tenant  and  the  labourer.  At  the 
same  time  tlie  production  of  both  corn  and  cattle  was  lessened 
for  a  period,  both  at  the  end  and  beginning  of  the  lease.  Let 
them  take,  for  instance,  large  outlays  ot  capital  on  land  (and 
they  knew  that  there  were  many  millions  of  money  waiting 
for  investment  in  the  occupation  of  land  under  due  security), 
the  cases  of  the  Bedfordshire  prize  farms,  where  they  found 
that  from  30s.  up  to  40s.  per  acre  annually  had  been  expended 
for  cattle  food,  and  this  might  be  a  good  investment  under 
dilferent  circumstances,  but  these  tenants  were  annual  tenants, 
subject  to  six  months'  notice  to  quit.  Now,  could  this  outlay 
be  said  to  be  a  safe  investment  merely  because  the  present 
landlord  does  not  disturb  them  P  and  yet  the  tenants  feel  con- 
fidence, but  it  partook  to  liis  mind  too  much  of  the  senti- 
mental instead  of  the  commercial  when  a  man  could  be  turned 
out  of  his  farm  at  six  montlu'  notice,  and  all  his  unexhausted 
outlay  sold  to  another.  The  present  system  of  local  taxation 
greatly  discouraged  the  application  of  capital  to  land  both  in 
the  interest  of  the  landlord  and  tenant.  He  knew  several  land- 
owners who  would  not  build  cottages  because  money  was  not 
rated,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  laid  out  in  cottage  building  it  was 
subject  to  local  rates.  Again,  when  tenants  improved  the 
value  of  land  to  let  they  often  paid  rates  upon  their  own 
outlay;  in  fact,  all  local  taxes,  as  at  present  raised,  were  a 
tax  upon  the  active  capital  and  industry  of  the  country, 
whereas  the  money  power  of  the  country — the  lazy  and 
indolent  moneyraonger — diil  not  pay  a  single  penny  towards 
the  local  rates,  except  for  his  residence,  &c.  No  change  could 
therefore  be  an  honest  and  satisfactory  one  which  did  not  tax 
personal  as  well  as  real  property.  Nothing  so  mucli  dis- 
couraged the  outlay  of  capital  on  land  as  the  reservation  of 
game  by  the  landlord.  They  knew  the  law  gave  the  game  to 
the  tenant,  but  the  landlord  contracted  himself  out  of  the  law, 
and  reserved  the  game  simply  because  there  was  no  law  to 
restrain  him,  and  the  extent  of  this  evil  would  be  readily 
estimated  when  they  knew  tliat  throughout  the  kingdom  only 
one  farm  out  of  five  vsas  let  without  reservation  of  game,  and 
oftentimes  rabbits  also-     He  could  not  agree  with  those 


persons  who  said  that  the  ground  game  should  belong  to  th 
tenant,  because  it  did  belong  to  him  now  by  law.  Again,  it 
was  said  that  ground  game  should  belong  by  law  jointly  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  but  every  business  man  knew  that  this 
was  impossible  under  present  circumstances.  They  oftea 
heard  of  overpreservatiou  of  game,  but  this,  to  his  miud  was 
nonsense.  How  could  there  be  such  a  thing  as  overpreserva- 
tiou of  game  if  parties  reared  and  fed  it  at  their  own  cost  ? 
and  this  was  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  question.  When 
game  was  kept  and  fed  at  the  tenants'  expense  and  often  sold 
oif  the  farms  in  large  quantities,  and  the  tenant  deluded  by 
false  promises  into  signing  the  reservation  clauses  in  his  lease, 
it  became  serious  discouiagement  to  agriculture  and  a  grievous 
social  evil.  The  only  remedy  or  just  settlement  of  the  game 
question  that  he  could  see  would  be  to  make  it  the  private 
property  of  the  occupier  of  the  laud  whereon  it  vras  taken, 
and  render  all  contracts  for  the  reservation  of  game  null  and 
void  in  law.  He  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  vSelect  Com- 
mittee on  the  Game-laws  that  seven  members  voted  for  it  to  be 
made  private  property,  and  eleven  voted  against  it  If  game 
was  made  private  property  in  the  manner  as  above  stated  it 
would  be  as  impossible  to  overpreserve  game  as  it  was  to  rear 
our  ordinary  poultry  in  excess,  and  would  pay  as  well  con:- 
mercially  for  proper  feeding,  and  the  expense  of  keeping 
within  certain  bounds  Many  parties  said  "  Do  away  with  the 
Game  laws  altogether,"  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
would  not  do  away  with  the  power  of  landowners  to  reserve 
the  game  and  injure  the  tenant  as  now,  nor  would  it  prevent 
the  serious  losses  which  took  place  by  the  destruction  of  corn 
and  food  for  cattle.  Until  game  was  made  private  property 
the  poacher  would  lay  claim  to  his  share  of  the  wild  animals 
and  birds.  Unquestionably  the  form  of  lease  or  agreement 
which  best  secured  the  tenants'  capital  was  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  particularly  any  form  of  lease  or  agreement 
which  made  it  worth  his  while  to  farm  well  to  the  last  day 
of  the  term.  He  could  not  see  any  better  arrangement  for  all 
parties  concerned  than  an  agreement  subject  to  two  years' 
notice,  the  tenant  to  be  paid  on  quitting  for  all  manure, 
hay,  and  straw  at  market  price  made  and  grown  on  the  farm. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  to  his  interest  to  raise 
manure  and  produce  in  abundance.  It  might  be  said  this 
would  take  so  mucli  capital  to  enter  on  a  farm,  but  this  was  as 
it  should  be.  Wealthy  tenants  and  men  of  agricultural 
intelligence  would  then  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 
As  it  is  now,  with  so  many  reservations  and  restrictions,  men 
of  capital  did  not  come  forward.  They  had  in  consequence  to 
a  lage  extent  a  tenantry  of  low  average  intelligence,  and  with 
little  money  to  lose — a  servile  race  of  tenants,  who  oftea 
would  sign  any  lease,  however  bad,  to  obtain  an  occupation. 

Mr.  Jamjss  Withers  said  the  subject  before  them  was  a 
most  interesting  one,  and  with  regard  to  local  taxation  that 
was  a  matter  which  affected  the  country  at  large.  There 
were  so  many  things  which  stood  in  the  way  of  really  good 
and  profitable  farming  that  they  really  appeared  to  some  to  be 
insurmountable.  He  though  the  two  principal  causes  which 
prevented  the  application  of  capital  to  agriculture  were  that 
land  was  not  a  safe  investment  at  the  present,  and  also  that 
farming  was  not  profitable  when  compared  with  other 
businesses.  With  regard  to  a  tenant,  suppose  he  expended 
£500  or  £600  in  draining,  chalking,  and  making  other 
permanent  improvements,  he  might  have  notice  to  leave,  and 
would  be  compelled  to  go,  leaving  behind  him  perhaps  60  or 
90  per  cent,  of  his  capital  for  the  in-coming  tenant,  or  more 
probably  for  the  landlord.  Such  being  the  state  of  things  it 
was  not  surprising  that  capital  did  not  more  readily  flow  into 
agriculture.  With  regard  to  the  profit  he  took  it  that  the 
money  invested  in  farming  in  the  whole  district  of  South 
Hampshire  did  not  realise  more  than  6  per  cent.,  and  that 
certainly  was  not  a  very  great  temptation  for  an  influx  of 
capital  into  agriculture.  Mr.  Smith  had  alluded  to  topics 
each  of  which  in  itself  would  form  a  subject  worthy  of  their 
consideration  and  discussion.  They  wanted  less  restrictions  in 
their  leases,  and  it  was  said  by  many  it  would  never  be 
obtained  without  legislative  interference  It  had  also  been 
said  that  as  soon  as  that  came  about  it  would  do  away  with 
freedom  of  contract,  but  to  his  mind  freedom  of  contract  was 
a  delusion  and  a  phantom,  which  no  one  had  been  able  to 
overtake,  and  which  no  one,  therefore,  could  ever  destroy. 
He  thought  the  best  thing  they  could  have  would  be  the  12th 
clause  in  Mr.  Howard's  Bill.  If  that  was  done  then  he  was 
sure  more  capital  would  flow  into  agriculture.    And  with 
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regard  to  the  assessment  of  land,  some  years  ago  some  laud 
on  Durley-common  fell  to  liis  lot.  Tlie  land  was  in  its  rough 
and  natural  state,  and  no  charge  was  put  upon  it.  He  first 
grubbed  it,  and  tlien  drained  and  clialked  it,  and  directly 
he  got  it  into  a  state  of  cultivation  a  rate  was  put  upon  it. 
Therefore  he  said  it  was  not  the  land  that  was  taxed,  but  the 
tenant's  skill  and  capital. 

The  Chairman  said  the  first  point  he  would  take  up  was 
taxation,  and  he  considered  that  all  classes,  whether  tliey  were 
of  one  class  of  society  or  the  other,  should  be  taxed  according 
to  their   means.     It  was  not   fair  that  a  few  should  have  to 
bear  the  burdens,  and  that  society  at  large  should  reap  the 
benefit.     Local  taxation  should   be  extended  over  the   whole 
property  of  the  country,  and  at  present  he  did  not  tliink  the 
agriculturist  was  fairly  taxed.     The  uncertainty  of  tenure  was 
a   great  drawback  to  tlie  occupation  of  land,  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  injury,  not   only  to  the   producer,  hut   also  the  con- 
sumer.    Some   little  time   ago  Mr.  Downs   read  a   paper  at 
Farehara,  in  which   he  said,  "  1  therefore  say  that  every  20 
years  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  the  wliole   land  of  England 
changes  hands.     I   do   not   mean   that   every  acre   literally 
changes   hands,   but    the   quantity   represented   by   the    13| 
millions  of  acres.     Now,  we   know    what  change  of  tenancy 
means.     It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  for  the  outgoing 
tenant  to  take  all  he  can  out  of  the  land  in  the  last  two  years 
of  liis  tenancy  (and,  often,  to  his  loss,  he  uses   his  whip   too 
hard),  and   that  it   takes   certainly  three  years   for  the   next 
tenant   to  bring  the  land  into  a  state   of  prufitnble  fertility. 
If  tills  be  an  admitted  fact,  and  taking  iialf  tlie  arable  land  to 
be  in  corn  and  pulse,  it  I'uliows  that  Tj  millions  of  acres  once 
in  20  years  would  produce  a  diminished  crop  for  three  years 
(if  not  for  four,  but  I  take  it  at  three  years).     Now,  take 
the  wheat  crop  of  3|  millions  of  acres  as  being  short  by  four 
bushels  per  acre  per  annum  for  three  years,  it   gives  twelve 
bushels  per  acre,  or  i2  million  bushels,  which  at  6s.  6d.  per 
bushel,  represents  £13,G50,00O.     Take  one  raililon   acres  in 
barley  at  a  loss  for   three  years  of  eight  bushels  per  acre 
per   annum,  it  gives   24   bushels  on   one    million  acres,    or 
24.,000,000  bushels— say,  at  43.  Gd.  per  bushel,  ^£6,350,000. 
Take  two  million  acres  of  oats  at  a  loss  of  eight  bushels  per 
acre  per  annura(for  three  years — equal  to  twenty-four  bushels), 
it   gives   48,000,000  bushels,  which,  at  2s.  6d.  per   bushel, 
is  £6,000,000.     Take  one  million  acres  of  beans  and  peas  at 
a  loss   of  six  bushels  per  acre  per  annum,  or  eighteen  bushels 
in  three   years,  it  gives  18,000,000  bushels,  which,  say  at  5s. 
per    bushel,   is   .£t,500,000,    making    a   loss   in   money   of 
.£30,500,000,  or  <£  1,500,000  per  annum  loss  to  the  country. 
I  have  as  yet  said  nothing  about  the  arable  land  in  clover  or 
other  rotation  grasses,  roots,  and  bare  fallow,  occupying  an 
area  of  6,077,003  acres.     These  lauds  suffer  as  much  under 
tlie  working-out  principle  as  tiiose  under  cereal  crops.     These 
will  give  a  loss  on  the  6,077,003  acres  of  .£25,971,352  ;  on 
7,501,713   under  cereal  crops,   of  .£30,500,000;   or  a  total 
loss  in   twenty   years  of   .£56,471,252,  or  an   annual  loss  of 
^3,750,000.    And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  have  not 
dealt  with  the   pasture  land  in  any  shape  or  way.     Having 
proved,  I  hope,  to  your  satisfaction,  that  we  have  to  purciiase 
from  foreign  countries  that  which  might  be  grown  at  home, 
and  retain  the  money  to  circulate  in  our  own  country  to  the 
general  advantage  of  the  community,  I  think  I  have  shown 
that   a  farm   being   left  in  good   heart  and   condition  at   the 
expiration  of  a  tenancy  would  be  a  national   benefit."     He 
tliought   Mr.  Downs  was  under   rather  than  over   the  mark. 
It  a  tenant  whipped  his  farm  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
tenancy  it  would  take  quite  three  years,  or  longer,  to  get  it  up 
in  condition  again,  and  therefore  the  loss  would  be  nearer  80 
millions   than  50   millions,  or  a  loss   to  the  country  of  four 
millions   annually.     This   showed   that   it   would  be   to   the 
national  benf  fit  if  an  alteration  were  made,  but  he  would  show 
them  the  advantage  that  was  taken  at  present  in  some  cases. 
A  great  deal  of  the  Church  properly  in  this  country  was  in 
tlie   hands   of  the  Ecclesiastical   Commissioners,  and  it   liad 
aUays  been  understood  when  a  man  leased  a  property  of  them 
fur  seven  or  fourteen  years  it  would  be  renewable,  but  now  it 
seemed  they  had  come  to  the   determination  that  they  would 
not  renew  the  leases.     He   maintained  that  a  greater  case  of 
injustice — he  supposed,  however,  he  must  not  say  injustice — ■ 
but,  at  any  rate,  of  much  unfairness  could  not  be,  and  it  was  a 
thing  which  certainly  required  to  be  altered.     With   regard 
to    compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  there  were 
men  who  had  a  lease  for  a  certain  number  of  years  who  did  not 


suffer,  because  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  tliey  refrained 
from  doing  any  great  improvements  ;  but  still  the  public 
suffered  from  it,  and  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  man  wlio 
liad  only  six  months'  notice  to  quit,  as  he  had  no  option,  and 
was  obliged  tn  go  and  leave  what  he  had  expended  in  the 
land  'in  it.  The  landlords  were  the  lawmakers,  and  while 
they  made  laws  for  them  they  also  made  others  for  them- 
selves. What  they  wanted  was  equal  justice,  and  if  their 
legislators  did  not  carry  out  those  measures  which  tliey 
thought  were  for  the  public  good,  he  thought  they  were 
bound,  for  the  benefit  of  society  at  large,  to  send  those  men 
to  the  Legislature  whose  tlioughts  were  in  unison  with  their 
own.  With  regard  to  the  restrictions  of  cropping,  he 
thought  the  first  thing  they  should  do  would  be  to  get  a 
satisfactory  lease,  and  then  the  restrictions  could  be  done 
without,  while  with  regard  to  the  overpreservation  of  ground 
game  they  wanted  the  public  to  assist  them.  Unless  they 
made  these  things  public  questions  he  was  satisfied  they  would 
never  do  anything  themselves. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gater  said  there  were  points  between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  which  required  something  more  than  mere 
freedom  of  contract,  but  he  did  not  think  with  Mr.  Blundell 
that  the  making  game  private  property  would  stop  men  from 
being  poachers.  He  (Mr.  Gater)  concluded  by  recommending 
the  members  present  to  peruse  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Little 
before  the  members  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club  a  few 
weeks  sii'3e. 

Mr.  Bakford  considered  there  had  been  one  point  over- 
looked, and  it  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  homesteads 
in  that  district  of  the  county,  and  which  he  thought  was  a 
great  drawback  to  tlie  employment  of  capital  in  agriculture. 
In  passing  through  that  part  of  South  Hants  he  saw  some 
of  the  most  comfortless  homesteads  they  tould  imagine,  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  during  the  winter  months 
the  greater  portion  of  the  food  consumed  was  wasted  in 
keeping  up  the  animal  heat. 

Mr.  Smith  having  replied,  he  proposed  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Spoojner,  and 
carried  unanimously  :  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  club 
that  among  the  causes  which  discourage  the  application  of 
capital  to  agriculture  the  following  are  most  prominent,  and 
require  adjustment  or  removal  as  far  as  possible  by  legislative 
enactment.  1.  The  still  undue  pressure  of  local  taxation. 
2.  The  restrictions  on  cropping  still  in  force  in  many  leases 
and  customs.  3.  The  undue  preservation  of  ground  game. 
4.  The  absence  of  any  law  by  which  unexhausted  manures 
and  improvements  are  secured  to  the  outgoing  tenant." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner  it  was  resolved  "  That 
this  club  respectfully  urjie  the  members  of  Parliament  for  th  e 
county  and  boroughs  of  Hampshire  to  support  in  Parliament 
the  views  here  embodied." 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  paper,  and  also 
to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 


THE  DORCHESTER  FARMERS'  CLtiB.  —  At  a 
meeting,  to  consider  the  feasibility  ot  establishing 
a  society  for  aiding  labourers  by  providing  peasions  in 
old  age,  Mr.  Genge,  of  Waterson,  presided.  The  sub- 
ject was  introduced  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Winchester,  who  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  a  local  society,  but  the  Club  de- 
clined to  act  oa  the  suggestion. 

A  STANDING  FORM  OF  LEASE.— At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Devonshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Exeter, 
Lord  Fortescue,  who  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year,  said  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  if  they  each  con- 
sidered the  form  of  lease  best  adapted  to  the  requirement", 
circumstances,  habits,  and  feelings  of  their  own  particular 
county.  As  an  illustration  of  the  leases  that  sometimes 
existed,  he  might  mention  that  that  morning  a  friend  told  him 
of  one  containing  a  clause  that  there  should  not  be  on  the 
same  land  more  than  three  corn  crops  in  immediate  succession, 
and  that  then  the  ground  should  be  fallow  for  three  years. 
One  could  not  but  feel  that  a  lease  of  that  sort  was  a  decided 
anachronism  in  the  present  day. 
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ECOXOMIC  HORSE  MANAGEMENT. 


Mr.  Hunting,  V.S.,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HuKTiNG  said  :  In  1861  I  had  the  honour  of  reading 
to  the  members  of  this  club  a  paper  on  "  The  Feedine:  and 
Management  of  Pit  Horses."  Tiie  object  of  that  paper  was 
to  show  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  certain  plan  of  feeding  I 
liad  been  enabled  to  effect  a  rerj'  large  saving  in  the  annual 
cost  of  a  number  of  colliery  establisliments.  1  also  attempted 
to  interpret  the  facts  by  the  aid  of  science,  and  to  raise  the 
subject  from  a  mere  rule-of-thumb  practice  to  the  dignity  of 
an  art  based  upon  definite  principles.  A  continued  and  en- 
larged experience  has  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciples there  laid  down  ;  and  I  propose  to-day  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  same  subject.  To  give  a  connected  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  tlie  question,  requires  that  I  should  be 
j;nilty  of  some  repetition,  but  we  intend  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry,  and  only  to  amplify  those  details  which  before 
were  but  lightly  touched  upon.  Thongh  the  question  has  a 
wide  general  interest  for  all  o^yners  of  horses,  and  though  the 
practice  I  advise  is  as  applicable  toother  studs  as  to  pit  horses, 
I  shall  treat  specially  of  its  bearing  upon  collieries,  wliere  I 
have  gained  the  chief  of  ray  experience.  Economic  horse 
management  consists  in  ob'ainingthe  greatest  amount  of  work 
at  the  smallest  cost :  tmt  here,  as  in  every  other  department,  true 
economy  depends,  not  upon  niggardliness,  but  upon  careful 
selection  and  well-judued  method.  Good  food  must  accom- 
pany good  work.  Neither  must  be  disproportionate.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  too  much  or  too  little  of  either  is  the 
worst  economy.  But  good  food  and  eood  work  are  not  abso- 
lute terms  capable  of  mathematical  definition.  What  is 
excess  of  work  for  one  horse  is  not  for  another.  What  is  ex- 
cess of  food  for  one  horse  may  be  insufificieut  for  another  ;  or 
again,  the  food  required  by  a  horse  doing  moderate  work  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  same  hnrse  doing  hard  work.  There  is  still 
anotlier  diiEculty — viz.,  tliat  equal  weights  of  food  of  equal 
market  value  may  differ  indefinitely  in  feeding  value.  These 
few  statements  will  show  that  careful  selection  of  foods  and 
well-judged  method  in  proportioning  them  to  the  work  done 
are  absolutely  essential  to  economic  management,  and  this 
skill  and  judgment  require  some  scientific  knowledge,  and 
some  practical  experience  not  always  thought  necessary  in  the 
horse  manager  of  an  establishment.  My  knowledge  of  the 
subject  has  only  been  obtained  by  long  experience,  by  freely 
accepting  the  work  of  others,  and  by  submitting  each  theory 
or  statement  likely  to  be  of  value  to  a  practical  test.  Tlie  sub- 
ject is  far  from  exhausted,  but  I  think  that  any  further 
development  must  follow  the  lines  we  have  laid  down.  Tabular 
statements  of  the  cost  of  feeding  show  absolutely  nothing, 
save  by  comparison  with  others,  and  a  comprehensive  estimate 
»h«uld  include  not  only  the  cost  of  food,  bat  the  cost  of  horse- 
flesh and  the  amount  of  work  done.  By  keeping  too  many 
horses  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work,  the  bill  for  feeding  can 
be  made  to  look  economical.  By  stinting  the  food  an  appli- 
ance of  economy  may  be  effected  on  paper,  but  the  condition 
of  the  horses  and  the  duration  of  their  lives  would  soon  dispel 
the  illusion.  Both  these  explanations  have  been  offered  to 
account  for  the  statements  of  economy  embodied  ia  my 
annual  reports  to  the  various  collieries  at  which  I  have  charge. 
I  quite  allow  their  force,  when  true,  but  I  shall  show  to-day 
that  neither  by  accident  nor  design  have  I  adopted  either. 
Economic  horse  management  requires  care  in  the  conducting 
of  the  smallest  details.  From  the  purchase  of  the  animal  on- 
wards, every  step  must  harmonise  and  be  subservient  to  the 
general  object — economy.  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  an 
account  of  what  I  considej  the  necessary  points  of  a  horse  for 
the  various  situations  he  has  to  fulfil,  but  simply  say  that  the 
best  animal  fit  for  the  work  is  the  most  economical.  Age  and 
soundness  should  always  be  attended  to.  There  is  one  point 
upon  which  I  venture  to  dwell,  because  it  is  often  neglected, 
and  then  always  entails  more  or  less  loss.  Pit  horses  are 
probably  the  hardest  worked  animals  in  the  kingdom,  and  hard 
work  cannot  be  economically  done  by  horses  unless  in  con- 
dition. Every  hunting  man  would  cry  shame  on  the  folly 
displayed  by  a  person  taking  a  horse  from  grass  or  the  dealer's 
stable  and  attempting  to  push  it  through  a  day  with  hounds. ' 


Pit  work  is  little  less  severe  than  fox-hantiiig,  and  yet  horses 
with  no  pretence  to  condition  are  expected  to  go  to  it  at  once 
and  to  continue  at  work  daily.  The  result  is  that  if  these 
horses  are  not  soon  entirely  knocked-np,  tliey  pass  a  period  of 
two  or  three  months  during  which  enormous  feeding  is  barely 
able  to  keep  them  at  work,  and  from  which  many  emerge  witli 
systems  so  damaged  as  never  to  recover  the  strength  and  tone 
necessary  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  work.  Their  fre- 
quent and  repeated  bodily  exhaustions  render  them  prone  to  dis- 
e^ise,  to  sprained  limbs  and  to  falls,  which,  in  pits,  occasionally  end 
f  itally.  As  all  collieries  require  not  only  cart  but  farm  horses, 
this  state  of  things  might  be  easily  avoided  by  passing  all  ne* 
horses — not  in  condition — through  one  or  other  of  these  de- 
partments. The  usual  practice  is  to  stock  the  carts  with  worn- 
out  or  partially  disabled  pitters,  or  with  those  animals  which 
are  guilty  of  kicking  or  jibbing.  Instead  of  these  departments 
being  used  as  hospitals,  economy  would  be  best  served  by  their 
acting  as  nurseries.  In  whatever  way  effected,  certain  it  is 
that  true  economy  requires  horses  to  be  in  fair  coadition  be- 
fore being  put  to  pit  work.  In  practice,  circumstances  fre- 
quently occur  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  place  horses  in  the 
pit  irrespective  of  their  condition.  We  must  then  en- 
deavour to  conserve  their  strength  as  much  as  possible 
until  food  and  work  have  produced  that  muscular  tone  we  call 
condition.  In  all  large  establisliments  diseases  and  accidents 
cause  horses  to  be  at  times  "  off  work."  When  the  number 
of  animals  kept  is  just  equal  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  tliis 
event  necessitates  either  loss  of  work  or  excess  of  labour  for 
the  other  horses.  Now,  excess  of  labour  invariably  means 
loss.  To  make  twelve  horses  do  the  work  of  fourteen  is  cer- 
tainly not  economy.  First  we  lose  condition,  then  health, 
and  lastly  life,  and  this  follows  unavoid:ibly.  It  may  not  be 
so  immediate  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  unskilled,  but  it 
is  so  far  from  remote  as  to  surely  affect  the  cost  of  iiorses 
throughout  the  year.  This  cause  of  loss  is  entailed  in  all  es- 
tablisliments where  spare  animals  are  denied ;  one  spare 
animal — horse  or  pony,  as  may  be  necessary — is  required  for 
every  twenty  on  the  colliery,  and  it  will  not  be  kept  idle.  In 
fact,  what  with  lameness  and  illness  among  the  others,  it  will 
be  ne^irly  coustantly  at  work.  Having  thus  got  a  fair  stud 
properly  proportioned  to  the  work,  our  next  task  is  to  keep 
them  as  economically  as  possible.  Let  me  repeat — this  requires 
that  they  be  kept  in  condition.  What  is  this  "  condition"  upon 
which  I  insist  so  strongly  ?  It  is  that  state  of  the  system  in 
which  nerve  and  muscle  are  braced  to  their  fullest  extent ; 
that  state  in  which  the  animal  body  is  capable  of  performing  its 
greatest  amount  of  work,  and  in  which  alone  it  is  capable  of 
sustaining  prolonged  efforts.  If  we  look  upon  a  horse  simply 
as  a  machine  for  work,  this  state  is  the  only  one  in  which  we 
can  use  him  for  hard  work  economically.  With  it  we  obtain 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  of  which  his  muscles  are  capable. 
Without  it  we  have,  so  to  speak,  a  certain  amount  of  me- 
chanism lying  idle,  i.  e.,  muscular  structure,  useless  for  want 
of  tone.  Yet  we  must  not  abuse  this  state  which  depends  en- 
tirely upon  a  proper  balance  and  enter  a  state  in  which 
economy  is  no  longer  attainable.  There  are  two  events  neces- 
sary to  produce  condition  in  horses — work  and  food — or  rather, 
I  should  say,  liard  work  and  high  feeding.  The  former  we 
never  lack  in  collieries,  and  the  latter  can  easily  be  attained, 
it  cost  is  no  object.  A  sulfieiency  of  oats  and  hay  with  plenty 
of  work  will  produce  condition,  but  at  a  cost  we  consider  most 
extravagant.  Bu*  high  feeding  can  be  economically  attained, 
and  we  shall  show  how  horses  may  be  kept  in  the  highest  con- 
dition at  a  cost  very  much  below  what  is  usually  incurred  for 
animals  doing  only  light  work.  There  are  three  events  which 
render  high  feeding  economical:  1st,  the  selection  of  the 
cheapest  but  best  food  ;  2o.l,  giving  that  food  in  a  form  most " 
favourable  to  digestion  ;  3rd,  the  prevention  of  waste.  The 
selection  of  the  cheapci^t  and  best  food  is,  of  course,  a  matter  to 
be  settled  by  expeiiment.  In  this  way  the  results  I  shall  lay 
before  you  have  been  arrived  at ;  but  as  I  wish  not  only  my 
conclusions  accepted,  but  the  plan  understood,  I  shall  ask  you 
to  follow  me  through  an  outline  of  the  rudiments  of  feeding, 
ignorance  of  which  reduces  even  the  most  extensive  and  care- 
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fill  prncticp  to  blind  rule  of  tlinnib.  Long  before  chemistry  \ 
and  pliysiology  rested  upon  any  definite  principles,  experience 
had  taiigbt  that  ceitain  foods  possessed  special  feeding  values. 
These  sciences  now  enable  «s  not  only  to  say  which  foods  are 
most  likely  to  be  useful  for  any  given  purpose,  but  why  they 
are  usefulj  in  fact  they  enable  us  with  considerable  precision 
to  state  the  exact  comparative  value  of  the  various  feeding  ma- 
terials, food  may  oe  defined  as  a  material  which,  when  taken 
into  an  animal  body,  is  capable  of  being  changed  and  fitted  to 
build  \ip  or  replace  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Chemistry  tells 
us  that  these  tissues  consist  of  nitrogenous,  fatty,  and  saline 
matters.  It  also  tells  us  that  foods  present  a  similar  composi- 
tion :  so  that,  if  we  know  the  proportion  of  these  constituents 
in  any  food,  we  shall  have  a  fair  idea  of  its  feeding  value. 
But  chemistry  alone  is  not  reliable,  as  these  constituents 
are  not  always  in  a  form  capable  of  being  digested ; 
and  here  physiology  comes  to  our  aid,  telling  us  what  is  and 
what  is  not  digestible,  and  also  showing  us  how,  under  certain 
circumstances,  some  constituents  are  more  essential  than 
others.  The  similarity  of  composition  between  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  will  perhaps  be  more  apparent  by  a  glance 
at  the  following  tables  -. 


Composition  of 
Dry  Muscle. 

Dry  Blood. 

^    Dry 
Vfgelables. 

Carbon             .... 

51-893 

7o90 

19-127 

17-160 

4--2C50 

51-965 

7-330 

19-115 

17-175 

4-415 

53-46 

Hydrogen 

7-13 

23-37 

1604 

Ash  or  salts 

100-000 

100000 

100-00 

This  table  shows  very  clearly,  from  a  chemic*!  point  of  view, 
how  closely  animal  and  vegetable  substances  resemble  each 
other.  The  body  does  not,  however,  appropriate  the  consti- 
tuents of  plants  in  the  elementary  form  here  given.  These 
ultimate  elements  are,  in  the  plant,  combined  in  various 
proximate  forms,  suit.able  for  the  nourishment  of  the  animal. 
in  the  following  t.ibles  we  show  the  coiuparative  composition 
of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  in  those  more  complex  forms, 
and  you  will  notice  that  again  the  comparison  is  very  similar  : 

PROXIMATE    CONSTITUENTS    OT 


VEGETABLE  BODIES. 

Water. 

.N'itrogenons  Matter — 

Gkiten  (oats,  maize,  &c.) 
Legumiu  (beans,  peas,  &c.) 

Fatty  Matters- 
Starch,  gum,  and  sugar. 

Saline  Matters — 
Lime     "^ 

^•^^^^^    (Ash. 

addition    to   water,  the 


Soda 
Iron 


AN"IMAL   BODIES. 

Water. 

Nitrogenous  Matter — 

Fibrine  (flesh) 

Caseine  (milk) 

Albumen  (eggs) 
Fatty  Matters. 
Saline  Matters- 
Lime 

Potass 

Soda 

Iron 

We  learn  from  this  table   that 

constituents  of  both  animal  and  veget-^b'e  subs'ances  may  be 
arranged  in  three  great  classes.  Tiie  nitrogen  matter  of  the 
animal  body  is  found  under  three  form?,  varying  to  a  certain 
extent  in  its  properties,  in  accordance  with  its  derivation  from 
flesh,  milk,  or  eggs  ;  but  these  three  forms  are  similar  in 
composition  with  each  other  and  with  the  nitrogenous  matter 
derived  from  placts,  and  all  or  anyone  of  them  taken  into  the 
body  of  an  animal  is  capable  of  supplying  all  the  tbree 
varieties.  The  gluten  of  oats,  barley,  and  maize,  or  the 
legurain  of  beans,  peas,  and  tares,  supplies  to  the  herbivora 
forms  of  nitrogenous  matter  as  suitable  and  as  valuable  as  the 
flesh,  milk,  or  eggs  consumed  by  the  omnivcra.  The  fatty 
matters  of  the  body  are  not  derived  from  the  vegetable  foods 
quite  so  directly  as  the  nitrogenous.  We  find  that  animals 
make  large  quantities  of  fat  when  fed  upon  vegetables  con- 
taining hut  a  very  small  percentage  of  this  article.  The 
explanation  of  this  is,  that  vegetables,  as  the  table  shows, 
contain  ingredients — starch,  gum,  and  sugar — which  do  not 
retain  their  original  properties  when  taken  into  the  animal 
body.  These  substances  undergo  chemical  changes  which  con- 
vert the  starch  and  gum  into  sugar,  and  finally  the  sugar  into 
fat.  These  two  great  classes — nitrogenous  and  fatty  matters 
— which  are  found  in  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  are 
what   principally   interest  us   in   relation   to  horse   feeding. 


Remember,  then,  that  the  flesh  or  muscle  of  the  horse  is 
derived  entirely  from  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  vegetables, 
which  we  may  therefore  designate  as  the  flesh  forming 
matter.  The  fatty  n. alters  are  derived  from  the  fatty  and 
starchy  constituents  of  the  food,  and  as  the  ultimate  use  of  fat 
in  the  body  seems  to  be  its  consumption  for  the  production  of 
animal  heat,  we  may  name  this  class  the  heat  forming  matter. 
We  may  just  add  that  the  saline  matters  of  the  food  directly 
supply  the  saline  matters  of  the  body,  and  that  they  are 
quite  as  essential  as  the  other  two  classes  ;  but  they  are 
required  in  smaller  quantities,  and  they  exist  in  more  constant 
proportion  in  each  article  than  the  other  two.  Of  course,  the 
composition  of  vege'alile  foods  varies,  and  it  is  this  variation 
that  constitutes  the  difference  in  feeding  value  of  each  article. 
The  following  table  gives  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  a  series  of  foods: 


Beans  or  Peas .. 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize  

Hay 

Carrots 


Flesh 


Water: 

Woody 
Fibre. 

Starch, 

gum, 

sugar, 

and  fat. 

Nitro- 
genous 
matter. 

Ash  or 
Saline. 

14-5 

10-0 

46-0 

26 

3-5 

13-2 

13-7 

56-8 

13 

3-3 

11-8 

20-8 

52 

12-5 

3-0 

13-5 

5-0 

67-8 

12-29 

1-24 

14.0 

34 

43 

5 

5-0 

85-7 

30 
(Gelatine.) 

90 

1.5 

0-8 

74-0 

3-0 

30 

20-0 

— 

Tlie  chief  colaniusj  lo  notice  here  are  those  showing  the 
proportion  of  flesh-forming  and  heat-forming  materials,  but 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  others,  which  in  some  cases 
considerably  affect  the  value  of  a  food.  The  large  amount  of 
water  present  in  carrots  and  beef  increases  the  comparative 
proportions  of  the  other  articles,  all  of  which  are  in  a  dried 
state.  Again,  the  column  showing  the  amount  of  woody  fibre 
is  important,  as  this  article  is  iudigestible,  and  therefore 
almost  useless  as  food.  The  most  important  point,  however, 
in  the  table  is  this,  that  each  substance  differs  in  composition, 
some  containing  a  large  percentage  of  fatty  or  starchy  matters, 
others  containing  a  heavier  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter. 
This  theoretically  suggests  that  some  foods  are  most  suitable 
for  the  production  of  muscle,  others  for  the  production  of  fat, 
and  experience  fully  confirms  the  correctness  of  this  indica- 
tion. You  will  notice,  however,  that  in  every  case  the  table 
shows  a  higher  percentage  of  starchy  than  nitrogenous  matter. 
This  is  not  because  more  fat-forming  thau  flesh-forming  food 
is  wanted  to  meet  the  waste  of  tissue,  but  because  a  very  large 
quantity  of  fat,  starch,  and  sugar  is  applied  in  the  body  to 
keeping  up  the  animal  heat.  It  is,  to  speak  popularly,  not 
only  required  for  the  renovation  of  the  body,  but  as  fuel  for 
the  use  of  the  animal  machine.  To  meet  this  double  demand, 
we  find  that  the  vegetable  foods  are  always  richest  in  these 
elements,  and  thus  we  have  another  illustration  of  the  eternal 
fitness  oF  things.  No  better  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these 
statements  can  be  found  than  the  practical  succes  of  the 
Banting  system.  That  system,  founded  upon  the  above  data, 
clearly  proves  that  foods  rich  in  starch,  sugar,  or  fat,  will  in- 
crease the  fat  of  the  body,  but  not  add  to  the  muscular 
strength  ;  that  lean  meat  does  not  add  to  the  fat  of  the  body, 
but  does  supply  the  waste  of  muscle;  and  we  know  that  lean  meat  is 
simply  eeiuivalent  to  the  albuminous  or  nitrogenous  principles 
found  in  vegetables.  We  know,  too,  that  the  demand  for  these 
different  constituents  of  food  differs  according  to  the  state  of 
tlie  animal.  In  very  cold  climates  the  rapid  loss  of  animal 
heat  demands  an  excessive  supply  of  the  heat-producing  foods  ; 
thus  the  Esquimaux  consume  enormous  quantities  of  fat. 
Again,  whenever  the  muscular  system  of  the  animal  is  greatly 
taxed,  we  find  a  demand  for  the  nitrogenous  foods.  Hunters 
cannot  do  their  work  on  hay  alone,  they  require  oats  and  beans 
to  supply  the  flesh-forming  matter.  The  British  soldier  and 
workman  has  hitherto  excelled  in  physical  endurance  and  mus- 
cular power  as  much  on  account  of  liis  meat  diet  as  his 
national  qualities.  The  late  Mr.  Brassey  found  that  when  he 
fed  his  foreign  workmen  on  the  same  diet  as  his  Britisli  navvies, 
the  work  done  by  the  two  approached  an  equality.  Previously 
they  had  no  chance  with  the  Englishman.  Flesh,  of  course, 
supplies  a  heavy  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter,  but  beans 
and  peas  supply  even  a  much  larger  proportion,  and  their 
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ffipdlng  Value  was  well  tested  in  the  kte  Franco-German  war, 
the  Gprmau  soldiers  bein^  largely  dependent  upon  peas  as  an 
in.'iei'ient  of  their  food  to  meet  the  waste  of  muscular  tissue. 
The  wonderriil  endurance  of  these  men  is  conclusive  evidence 
(if  tlie  nutritive  value  of  such  food.  But  we  need  not  multiply 
illustrations.  We  wish  simply  to  impress  the  truth  of  the 
chemistry  of  feedinp  upon  our  minds,  that  we  may  afterwards 
fully  appreciate  tiie  different  values  of  feeding  materials.  The 
value  of  the  above  tahle  is  enhanced  when  qualified  by  physio- 
logical knowledge,  which  iuforras  us  that  woody  fibre  is  in- 
digestible, and,  therefore,  an  excess  of  it  in  any  food  is 
evidence  of  at  least  one  disadvantage.  It  also  tells  us  that  a 
certain  bulk  of  food  is  necessary  to  healthy  digestion,  and 
that,  therefDre,  we  cannot  successfully  feed  entirely  on  those 
foods  whi'h  contain  the  elements  of  the  body  in  the  most 
compact  (orm.  Further,  we  are  warned  against  the  action  of 
different  foods  upon  the  digestive  organs  ;  thus  linseed,  bran, 
and  miiize  all  cause  laxness,  whilst  beans  and  peas  tend  to 
produce  constipation.  Some  of  these  articles  of  provender 
then  possess  very  different  properties,  some  are  laxative,  others 
constipative,  but  by  judiciously  mixing  them  we  are  able  to 
remove  both  these  objections,  and  produce  a  most  valuable 
food.  To  keep  horses  in  health  when  not  hard  worked  we 
need  no  mixtures,  we  have  one  grain  in  which  the  nutritive 
elements  are  so  proportionately  arranged  that  it  cannot  be 
improved  upon  ;  practice  has  long  adopted  it.  I  refer  to  oats. 
Eut  to  keep  hard  working  horses  in  condition  is  a  very  different 
thing.  I)  its  alone  are  not  equal  to  it,  nor  can  any  other 
sinsjle  grain  preserve  both  health  and  condition.  The  fact  is, 
either  their  chemical  constitution  or  their  physiological  action 
is  defective,  and  we  must,  by  mixing  different  articles,  so 
alter  the  nutritive  value,  and  so  balance  the  physiological 
actions  as  to  produce  a  food  which  will  not  derange  the 
functions  of  the  animal,  but  which  will  supply  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  body.  Both  chemistry  and  physiology,  then, 
suggest  that  more  than  one  kind  of  grain  is  advisible,  if  we 
aim  at  economy  and  high  condition.  But  the  full  economy 
of  mixed  feeding  is  only  seen  when  we  consider  the  money 
value  of  the  different  articles  of  provender  in  relation  to  their 
nutritive  constituents  ;  that  is,  when  we  compare  the  feeding 
value  with  the  cost  of  the  article.  When  then,  we  understand 
the  chrmical,  physiological,  and  monetary  value  of  foods,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  select  the  cheapest  and  best  food  ;  or  rather 
I  should  say,  we  are  able  to  select  those  articles  of  food  which, 
when  mixed  in  proper  proportions,  afford  the  largest  amount 
of  feeding  material  at  the  smallest  possible  cost.  Thus,  and  thus 
only, is  the  highest  feeding  compatible  with  the  strictest  economy. 
If  in  the  feeding  of  horses  cost  were  of  no  importance,  so  long 
as  health  and  condition  were  obtained,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  advantages  of  using  mixed  food  would  be  lost,  as  un- 
questionably oats  and  hay  alone  are  a  very  good  diet  for  horses 
not  excessively  hard  worked.  Such  materials  are,  however,  30 
per  cent.,  sometimes  even  50  per  cent,  dearer  than  other 
provender  equally  valuable  for  feeding.  Not  unfrequently 
when  I  have  been  advising  the  use  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
peas,  barley,  or  maize,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  oats,  I  liave  been  met  with  the  remark,  "  Well, 
granted  they  are  cheaper,  are  they  as  good  food  ?  Look  at 
the  Scotch  ;  see  what  strong,  healthy,  muscular  men  they  are, 
and  many  of  them  subsist  almost  entirely  on  oatmeal."  This 
argument  is  easily  refuted.  In  the  first  place,  oats  are  not  all 
oatmeal.  They  contain  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  husk — 
indigestible  material,  equal  in  feeding  value  to  chopped  straw. 
Vor  this  husk  we  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  500  per  cent, 
more  than  it  is  worth  as  food.  In  every  ton  of  oats  ar*  7  or 
8  cwts.  of  husk,  which  cost  at  the  rate  of  from  £8  to  £12, 
whereas  they  are  only  worth  20s.  per  ton — the  price  given  at 
the  manufactories.  Secondly,  although  the  Scotch  labourers, 
as  a  class,  are  fine,  big  men,  they  are  decidedly  inferior  in 
muscle  and  "  condition"  to  the  pitmen  of  Durham  and  North- 
umberland, who  eat  daily  from  r2oz.  to  14oz.  of  flesh  food.  I 
belive  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  a  class  of  men  equal 
in  muscular  tone  and  condition  to  the  coal  hewers  of  North- 
umberland. The  "  pit  heap"  of  a  large  colliery,  when  the  men 
are  assembled  to  go  down,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing  for  many 
reasons  ;  but  none  is  more  striking  than  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  limbs,  chest,  and  shoulders  displayed  by  the  majority. 
Change  their  diet,  substituting  oatmeal  for  meat,  and  we 
should  at  once  have  a  diminished  output  of  coal  and  a 
reduction  in  the  size  and  tone  of  their  muscles.  To  hard- 
worked  men  oatmeal  is  no  efficient  substitute  for  beef  and 
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mutton,  and  for  hardworking  horses  oats  are  inefficient  aS 
compared  with  beans  and  peas.  Experience  tells  us  this 
most  plainly,  and  science  explains  it  by  showing  that  beans, 
peas,  and  tares  are  almost  identical  with  beef  and  mutton  in 
the  amount  of  muscle-forming  material  contained  liy  each, 
whereas  oats  contain  nearly  50  per  cent,  less  than  either  ol  them. 
Now,  in  horses  or  other  animals  excessively  worked,  tlie  con- 
sumption of  muscle  is  far  in  exeess  of  the  waste  of  other  tissue, 
and  the  blood  must  be  supplied  by  a  correspondingly  large 
amount  of  flesh-forming  material.  To  fulfil  this  requirement 
we  must  give  food  containing  a  heavy  percentage  of  nitrogeuous 
material,  otherwise  the  digestive  organs  will  not  be  able  to 
supply  the  requisite  pabulum  to  the  blond.  Beans  or  beef  will 
supply  it,  oats  or  potatoes  will  not,  even  if  we  give  an  extra 
amount  of  them,  because  tUis  entails  the  consumption  of  such 
an  immense  bulk  of  material,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is 
indigestible  and  non-nitrogenous,  that  the  digestive  organs  are 
overpowered  and  unable  to  reduce  the  mass  to  a  state  in  which 
all  its  value  may  be  absorbed.  For  these  reasons,  then,  we 
say  that  the  use  of  oats  as  a  principal  article  of  diet  for  ex- 
cessively hard-worked  horses  is  very  expensive,  if  not  injurious. 
Scientilic  and  practical  observation  are  thoroughly  in  accord  as 
to  this  fact,  the  truth  of  which  was  forcibly  demoustrated  at  a 
colliery  in  Durham  to  which  I  was  called  some  time  ago. 
The  output  at  this  place  was  decreased  from  15  to  20  score 
per  day  through  the  horses  being  unable,  from  want  of  con- 
dition, or  I  may  say  from  positive  debility,  to  get  the  workout. 
These  animals  were  miserably  poor,  though  allowed  1681b.  of 
oats  and  1541b.  of  hay  each  per  week.  The  oats  were  not 
crushed  and  the  hay  was  not  chopped.  The  horses  were  all 
large  ;  none  under  16  hands,  many  16.2.  Tliey  worked  very 
long  hours  and  took  heavy  loads,  but  I  confess  1  was  astonished 
at  their  appearance  after  many  months  of  such  apparently 
liberal  feeding.  On  Sept.  Ist  their  food  was  changed  to  the 
following : 

8.  d. 

Crushed  Peas,  35  lbs.,  at  34s.  per  qr 2   4 

Do.      Barley,  20  lbs.,  at  28s.  per  qr 1    3 

Do.      Oats,  40  lbs.,  at  28s.  per  qr 3    4 

Bran,  14  lbs.,  at  7?  I.  per  stone 0    7^ 

Hay,  7  stones,  at 'J  J.  per  stone  5    3 

12  9i 
The  old  plan  giving  us : 

£    s.  d. 

Oats,  168  lbs.,  at  28s.  per  qr 0  14  0 

Hay,  11  stones,  at  9d.  per  stone  0     8  3 

£12     3 
a  difference  of  9s.  5^d.  per  horse  per  week. 

Notice,  too,  that  besides  this  saving  in  money,  the  digestive 
organs  had  28  lbs.  less  hay  and  59  lbs-  less  corn  to  digest ; 


Mixed  grain    109  lbs. 
Hay    98  „ 


Old  oats  168  lbs. 
Old  hay    154    „ 


207  lbs. 


322  lbs. 


Within  three  months  this  stud  of  horses  was  in  excellent 
health  and  condition,  drawing  out  of  the  pit,  with  no  applica- 
tion of  engine  power,  from  20  to  30  scores  more  per  day 
than  when  I  first  saw  them.  There  were  149  horses  on  the 
colliery  ;  so  by  this  change  a  saving  of  £3,662  12s.  l|d.  per 
annum  was  effected.  With  this  only  one  might  be  satisfied, 
but  I  claim  that  the  increased  work  performed,  and  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  animals,  must  be  considered  if  not  added 
in  £  s.  d.  The  marvellous  change  effected  in  this  stud  is  to 
me  conclusive  evidence  that  oats  can  no  longer  usurp  the 
position  of  being  the  best  food  for  hard-working  horses.  If 
our  choice  is  limited  to  a  single  kind  of  grain,  oats  are  cer- 
tainly the  best.  Experience  has  settled  this  point,  and  science 
explains  it  by  showing  that  the  essential  food-constituents  of 
oats  are  in  better-balanced  proportions,  and  in  a  more  digest- 
ible state,  than  in  any  other  grain  ;  but  we  find  that  there  is 
a  degree  of  work  sometimes  exacted  from  horses  which  oats 
are  not  able  to  meet,  but  which  can  be  met  by  means  of  well- 
selected  mixtures  of  grain.  Not  only  are  these  mixtures 
equal  to  the  task  of  balancing  the  excessive  waste  of  the 
system  induced  by  hard  work,  but  they  do  so  at  a  less  cost 
than  that  at  which  oats  fail  to  preserve  the  balance. 
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But  my  plan  does  not  rest  upon  this  one  case,  nor  is  the 
question  of  feeding  economically  thus  easily  disposed  of.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  lay  down  a  definite  mixture  ;\s  being  in 
all  cases  and  at  all  times  the  hest  and  cheapest.  VVe  have 
just  seen  that  not  only  must  the  chemical  and  physiological 
value  of  a  food  be  known,  but  also  its  money  value  ;  and  tins 
changes  constantly.  So  that  we  must  tlioronghly  understand 
each  article  of  food  in  its  tlirecfold  aspect,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  take  advantage  not  only  of  the  hest  but  che^ipest.  Before, 
however,  we  consider  each  article  of  provender  in  detail,  I  will 
draw  your  attention  to  some  rough  analyses  of  various  kinds 
of  grain,  which  it  is  believed  throw  some  light  on  the  question 
of  selection.  At  different  times  during  the  last  six  years  we 
liave  engaged  Messrs.  Ferry's  Steam  Mills,  at  Easington,  for 
the  day.  and  have  personally  superintended  the  grinding,  sift- 
ing, and  weighing  of  the  following  grains,  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  husk.  The  different  results  of  each  of  the  six 
years  is  so  slight  that  I  shall  only  offer  the  results  obtained 
in  1868,  as  a  fair  average.  I  may  just  mention  that  in  1869 
nearly  all  the  grain  esperiraented  on  gave  a  slightly  less 
amount  of  htisk  than  in  any  other  year.  It  was  all  the  pro- 
duce of  1868,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  difference  is  due 
rather  to  the  husk  leaving  the  kernel  cleaner  and  easier  than 
to  a  positive  decrease  in  its  quantity.  Tliis  idea  derives  some 
force  from  the  fact  that  1868  was  very  fine  and  hot  ;  corn 
was  well  ripened  and  well  gathered.  In  carrying  out  these 
experiments  W6  found  it  necessary  to  use  tiiree  stones  of  each 
kind  of  grain,  because  the  miller  would  not  allow  all  the  grain 
to  run  off  the  mill  stones  before  adding  more,  wliich  caused 
the  grain  to  be  more  or  less  mixed  with  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded it  in  the  mill.  To  prevent  this  contamination  we  first 
allowed  about  201bs.  of  each  lot  of  grain  to  run  through,  tlien 
swept  it  away  and  collected  141b3.  of  the  pure  grain.  This 
was  carefully  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  both  husk  and 
flour  separately  weighed,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  we  had 
correctly  got  lilbs.  of  the  sample. 

Table  showing  the  Weight  of  Husk  in  various 
Grains. 


Natural  Weight 

per 

Imp.  Bushel. 


1.  Elbe  oats 

2.  Swedish  oats    

3.  Danish  oats 

i.  St.  Petersburgh  oats 

5.  Short  Scotch  oats    .. 

6.  English  oats 

7.  Irish  potato  oats 

8.  Canadian  oats 

9.  English  barley 

10.  Danish  barley  

11.  Taganrog  barley  

12.  English  beans 

13.  Egyptian  small  beans  ... 
14".  Egyptian  large  beans  ... 

15.  Riga  tares    

16.  Hamburg 

17.  English  tares   

18.  Canadian  white  peas  ... 

19.  Kouigsburg  white  peas 

20.  Kouigsburg  blue  peas... 

21.  Odessa  maize   

22.  Italian  maize    

23.  American  yellow  maize. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

4.1 

5 

39i 

5 

m 

5 

m 

3 

4-1 

4 

4ii 

4 

42  .| 

4 

41i 

4 

56i 

0 

54. 

0 

49 

2 

62 

1 

61i 

1 

59 

1 

68 

0 

57 

0 

68 

0 

66i 

0 

64i 

0 

66^ 

0 

59i 

0 

60 

0 

62 

0 

Weight  of  Husk 

in 
141bs.  of  each. 


6f 
Oi 
2 

14^ 
6 
6 
1 

1-2 
11 

15 
4 
6 

8 
lOi 
lOi 

IH 

10 


oi 
5 


Now,  remembering  that  the  husk  of  grain  is  nearly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, indigestible,  this  table  shows  us  at  a  glance  which  food 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  indigestible  material.  Oats,  on 
an  average,  contain  4|lbs.  of  husk  in  every  141bs. ;  maize,  only 
5  oz.  ;  and  peas,  7  oz.  The  per-centage  of  husk,  then,  is  very 
heavy  in  oats,  and  very  light  in  peas  and  maize,  so  that  we 
conclude,  if  the  digestible  portions  of  these  substances  are 
equ'illy  nutritive,  there  is  a  heavy  loss  in  the  use  of  oats.  1 
am  second  to  no  man  in  my  appreciation  of  the  value  of  good 
oats  as  a  feeding  material,  either  for  m-m  or  horse.  If  our 
choice  ot  grain  is  limited  to  one  variety  only,  oats  are  the 
best ;  and  if  cost  is  no  object,  oats  and  bran  form  a  food  simply 


unobjeclioiKible.    But  oats  vary  considerably  in  value.    They 
should  be  sound,  sweet,  a  year  old,  and  their  natural  weight 
should  be  Rt  least  401b8.  per  bushel.     Iq  my  paper  of  1860,  I 
stnted  that  two  bushels  ol  good  oats,  with  a  natural  weight  of 
4vllbs.  per  busiiel,   would  keep  horses  in  condition  better  than 
three  bushels  of  oats  at  351bs.  natural  weight.     Further  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  and 
I  believe  thut  the  iieavy  oats  a' e  really  wortli  seven  or  eight 
shillings  per  quarter  more  than  the  lighter.     When  I  first 
noticed  tins  diliereuce  iu  leeding  value  betneeu  light  and  heavy 
oats,  I  considered  it  was  due  to  the  lighter  grain  carrying  the 
greater  per-centage  of  husk,  but  my  table  shows  that  Russian 
oats  have  a  smaller  per-centage  of  husk  than  the  best  short 
oats.    Although  I  am  unable  to  explain  why,  I  think,  being 
kiln-dried,  they  leave  the  husk  cleaner  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that, 
weight  for  weight,   foreign  oats  are  unable  to  sustain  hard- 
working animals  like  tiie  short  potato  oat.    There  is  something 
either  in  or  on  many  samples  most  injurious  to  horses.     I  have 
frequently  been  called  to  examine  and  report  upon  pit  horses 
which  were  unable  to.  stand  their  work,  although  allowed  an 
ad-libifinn  supply  of  oats.     The   history  is  always  the  same  : 
"  Our  horses  were  all  rigiit  till  the  last  two  or  three  weeks ; 
since  then  the  tlesh  has  rolled  off  them.     They  are  always 
sweating,   as  weak  as  rats,  aud  knocked  up  before  the  shift  is 
half  over."     I  nearly  always  find  foreign  oats  in  use,  and  that 
the  change  in  tlie  iiorses  followed  close  upon  a  change  in  the 
sample  of  oats.     The  symptoms  shown  are,  a  tight,  dry  skin, 
loss  of  appetite,  debility,  and  excessive  staling  ;  much  the  same 
set  of  symptoms  as  we  get  from  feeding  upon  musty  English 
or  Scotch  oats.     I'hese  foreign  oats  are,  however,  nearly  free 
from  smell,  and  therefore,  I  take  it,  their  objectionable  pro- 
perties are  due  to  some  artificial  preparation,  or  to  the  changes 
caused  by  mustiness,  tlie  smell  of  which  has  in  some  way  been 
removed.     I  have  noticed,  too,  that  we  have  many  more  cases 
of  colic  when  using  foreign  oats  than  when  using  good  home- 
grown grain.     Only  last  year,  a  lot  of  Tartar  oats — 341bs.  to 
the  bushel — were  sent  to  a  colliery.     We  refused  to  use  them, 
but  were  compelled  to  by  one  of  the  owners,  who  looked  into 
the  mattsr  and  pronounced  them  very  good,  saying  he  did  no  t 
believe  that  a  light  natural  weight  was  of  any  consequence,  so 
long  as  we  got  33(51bs.  per  qr.    The  result  was,  that  we  had  ten 
times  our  usual  number  of  colic  cases,  and  the  animals  out  o  f 
condition.  It  has  long  been  known  that  musty  or  kiln-dried  oats 
are  injurious  to  horses,  but  the  really  dangerous  nature  of  some 
foreign  oats  is  not  appreciated. .  In  the  Veferinariati  for  1862 
Professor  Varnell  reports  a  case  in  which  a  number  of  horses 
died  as  the  result  of  such  provender.     A  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Leeds,  bought  twelve  quarters  of  oats,  and  when  about  half  ot 
them  were  used  four  horses  died  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other.     Poison  being  suspected,  the  contents  of  the  mangers 
and  stomachs  were  analysed,  and  not  found  to  contain  any 
vegetable  or  animal  poison.     Suspicion  next  fell  upon  the 
oais,  and  an  aged,  but  healthy,  mare  was  bought  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  them.     She  had  three  feeds  a  day  ;  on  the 
third  day  paralysis  appeared,  and  was  followed  by  death.    The 
experiment  was   repeated   on  other  horses,  and  a  few  days' 
feeding  on  these  oats  produced  death  in  each  instance.     The 
oats  were  foreign,  and  had   a  musty  smell.     Placed  in  water 
they  quickly  became  matted  together  by  a  filamentous  struc- 
ture, the  fibres  of  which  crossed  aud  interlaced  each  other. 
Some  floated  at  the  surface,  and  some  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.     In  the  same  volume  of  the   Veterinarian,  is 
another  report  of  the  death  of  thirty-nine  horses  from  feeding 
upon  musty  oats,  the  cause  of  mischief  never  being  suspected 
till  the  injury  was  done.     AVe  can  all  "lock  i he  stable-door 
when  the  horse  is  gone;"  but  it  behoves  us,  as  prudent  and 
careful  managers,  not  to  cure  but  to  prevent  evil.     In  few 
cases  have  I  directly  traced  death  to  foreign  oats,  but  I  have 
frequently  met  witli  s»rious  illness  as  the  result  of  such  food, 
and  I  have  frequfntly  noticed  the  filamentous  arrangement 
just   mentioned,   in    the   cisterns   attaclied    to   underground 
stables.     Bad  oats  of  all  kinds  should  be   utterly  avoided. 
Even  small  quantities  mixed  Tvith  a  bulk  of  good  grain  pro- 
duce ill  effects,  and  soon  spoil  by  contact  that  which  was 
previously  good.     Referring  to  the  table  showing  the  propor- 
tions of  husk  on  grain  you  will  see  that  oats  show  a  very 
heavy  amount,  in  fact,  from   30  to  40  per  cent.     Now  this 
husk  has  a  value  of  less  than  20s.  per  ton,  whilst  oats  at  28s. 
per  quarter  are  worth  £9  6s.     I  have  calculated  that  if  the 
five  thousand  aud  odd  liorses  whose  feeding  I  superinteu  1 
were  fed  as  they  used  to  be  on  hay  and  oats  only,  there  would 
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be  a  consumption  of  131  tons  of  luisk  per  annum.  That  is, 
we  should  be  using  a  material  costing  £8  per  ton  more  than 
it  was  worth,  or  more  than  it  could  be  purchased  for  from  the 
oatmeal  dealers.  From  these  facts  we  conclude  that  the  best 
oats  are  the  cheapest ;  that  though  t'le  market  value  of  the 
heaviest  oats  is  seldom  three  or  four  shillings  higher  than 
that  of  the  lighter  sorts,  they  are  really  worth  seven  or  eight 
shillings  more  as  food,  and,  therefore,  are  absolutely  four 
shillings  a  quarter  cheaper.  We  also  conclude  tiiat  musty  or 
kiln-dried  oats  are  positively  caugerous,  and  should  be  utterly 
avoided.  Foreign  oats  we  seldom  use  ;  tliey  are  generally 
light,  and  not  unfrequently  injurious.  There  is,  however,  an 
objection  to  even  the  best  oats  as  an  economical  food  for 
hard-working  horses.  They  contain  such  a  large  proportion 
of  husk — indigestible  matter — that  their  market  value  is  out 
of  proportion  to  their  feeding  value.  I  have  related  one  case 
where  oats  alone  failed  to  keep  in  condition  the  horses  on  a 
colliery,  and  how  a  mixture  ot  grain  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  nitrogenous  matter  succeeded  in  replacing  and  pre- 
serving the  condition.  Under  tlie  head  of  beans  we  may  in- 
clude peas  and  tares,  for  a'l  three  contain  about  the  same 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  matter.  Tares, 
however,  contain  a  bitter  principle  which  renders  them  some- 
what objectionable.  Between  peas  and  beans  there  is  no 
choice,  providing  both  are  in  equally  good  condition.  Sound, 
sweet,  hard  beans,  tares,  or  peas,  are  of  all  seeds  the  richest 
in  flesh-formiug  material,  containing,  as  our  table  shows,  26 
to  28  per  cent.  They  are,  then,  especially  indicated  for  use  when 
the  animal  body  undergoes  great  loss  of  flesh  or  muscle,  as  it 
does  with  all  hard-worked  horses.  But  these  leguminous  seeds 
cannot  be  used  alone  in  very  large  quantities ;  they  have  a 
heating  and  binding  effect  upon  the  system.  They  must  then 
be  used  either  in  small  quantities,  or  be  combined  with  some 
other  article  of  food  having  an  opposite  or  counteracting 
effect.  Such  articles  are  supplied  in  bran  and  maize,  either  of 
which  may  be  used  advantageously  in  combination  with 
beans  and  peas.  In  1861,  I  said  in  my  pamphlet  on  "  The 
Feeding  of  Horses"  that  maize  was  a  valuable  food  for  cattle, 
pigs,  and  poultry,  but  not  for  horses.  Further  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  error,  and  that  maize  is  really 
a  most  valuable  article  of  provender  for  hard-working  horses. 
My  error  occurred  in  this  way:  In  1S53,  I  tried  maize  feeding 
on  the  pit  horses  at  South  Iletton  and  Murton  collieries.  Four 
days  the  experiment  lasted,  and  1  shall  not  readily  forget  the 
occasion.  Overmen,  drivers,  horse-keepers,  and  all  com- 
plained. The  food  was  changed  immediately.  The  fact  was, 
about  half  the  horses  and  ponies  did  not  eat  it  readily  ;  it  was 
le!'t  in  the  mangers,  and  it  was  feared  that,  as  the  animals  did 
.1  rtseem  to  like  it,  they  might  continue  to  refuse  it,  and  thus 
ose  condition  and  be  unable  to  do  their  work.  Having, 
through  this  incomplete  experiment,  nearly  lost  my  appoint- 
ment, I  was  for  a  long  time  very  shy  of  maize  as  horse  pro- 
Tender.  I  had  also  heard  of  its  having  been  tried  in  Glasgow 
and  given  up  as  unsuitable  food.  In  addition  I  knew  that  its 
chemical  composition  showed  a  large  proportion  of  fat  and 
heat-producing  matter,  but  a  smaller  proportion  of  flesli- 
forming  matter,  and  thus  I  came  to  an  adverse  opinion  of  its 
value.  I  still  find  that  horses  used  to  the  ordinary  oats  and 
hay  do  not,  for  the  first  few  days,  feed  freely  on  maize  ;  but 
this  is  easily  overcome  by  commencing  with  a  small  proportion 
mixed  with  the  usual  food,  and  gradually  increasing  it.  I 
retained  my  adverse  opinion|of  maize  until  1867,  when,  coming 
one  night  from  London  with  my  old  and  valued  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Lawson,  of  Manchester,  we  discussed  the  different 
plans  of  feeding  adopted  in  England  and  other  countries.  He 
strongly  advocated  the  use  of  maize  for  horses  doing  slow  but 
heavy  work,  and  gave  me  several  instances  of  its  beneficial  use 
in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  where  thousands  of 
horses  lived  almost  exclusively  upon  it  and  hay.  1  remember 
well  how  obstinately  I  tried  to  argue  against  it,  but  there  was 
no  getting  over  facts.  Thousands  of  horses  did  well  on  it : 
why  should  not  mine  ?  I  communicated  with  several  gentle- 
men who  used  it,  and  they  all  spoke  in  its  favour.  I  visited 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  London,  saw  horses  fed  upon  it,  saw 
them  at  work,  and  came  home  convinced  that  I  held  and  had 
published  an  erroneous  opinion.  Maize  was  tliea  selling  at  6d. 
per  stone  less  than  I  was  paying  for  oats,  which,  on  the  number 
of  animals  under  my  charge,  would  amount  to  a  difference  of 
about  £100  per  week  ;  cousetiuently,  in  1868,  1  again  com- 
menced to  use  maize  at  South  Hetton  and  at  Ryhope  Collieries. 
The  complaints  were  about  as  strong  as  ia  1853,  but  I  laid  all 


my  collected  facts  before  the  respective  managers  (Mr.  R.  F. 
Matthews  and  Mr.  John  Taylor),  and  they  allowed  the  experi- 
ment a  fair  trial.  In  a  week  all  the  animals  took  fairly  to  the 
feed — a  mixture  of  one-third  oats,  one-third  maize,  and  one- 
third  beans  or  peas.  Varying  the  proportions  of  tl\is  mixture, 
as  any  article  became  unusually  dear,  we  continued  the  plan  up 
to  1870:  then  all  the  bank  horses  at  South  Hetton  and 
Rybone  Collieries  were  fed  exclusively  upon  maize  and  beans — 
two-thirds  of  the  former  and  one-third  of  the  latter.  This  has 
been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  In  March,  1873, 
talking  to  Mr.  IMatthews  about  the  cost  of  feeding  horses,  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  we  had  not  for  nearly  three  years  used 
any  oats  for  the  horses  at  bank,  and  that  they  M'ere  never  in 
better  health  or  condition.  "  Then  why,"  said  he,  "  do  you 
not  feed  the  horses  in  the  pit  in  the  same  way  ?"  I  replied, 
"  I  am  afraid  to  :  I  shall  only  get  myself  into  trouble  and  the 
food  into  disrepute."  "  If  you  are  sure,"  said  he,  "  that 
maize  is  as  good  food  for  pit  as  for  bank  horses,  let  them  botli 
be  fed  alike.  I  shall  see  for  myself  whether  the  work  is  done  as 
well  as  before."  I  give  this  incident,  as  it  has  been  the  means  of 
my  effecting  a  savin^  throughout  the  collieries  of  not  less,  this 
year,  than  £6,000.  At  no  otlier  colliery  slioulJ  I  have  ventured 
to  take  the  initiative  in  laying  off  all  the  oats;  but,  with 
South  Iletton  to  point  to,  I  have  been  able  to  do  this.  An 
important  property  of  maize  is  its  slight  laxative  action  on  the 
bowels.  Colic  in  horses  is  nearly  always  dependent  upon  or 
accompanied  by  constipation,  and  maize-feeding  reduces  the 
risk  of  this  affection  to  a  minimum.  During  the  three  years' 
use  of  maize,  the  80  bank  horses  at  Ryhope  and  South  Hetton 
have  shown  only  fonr  cases  of  colic.  The  laxative  effects  of 
maize  enable  us  to  use  with  it  very  Large  quantities  of  beans, 
peas,  or  tares.  I  have  frequently  used  equal  proportions  of 
maize  and  beans  for  excessively  hard»worked  horses,  and  always 
with  the  greatest  advantage.  Two  years  ago,  I  fed  a  lot  of 
liorses  on  maize  and  hay,  anotber  lot  on  maize,  beans,  and 
hay  :  the  result  being  greatly  in  favour  of  the  mixture.  Those 
fed  on  maize  only  showed  as  great  bodily  bulk,  but  not  such 
hard,  firm  muscles  ;  they  were  not  so  fresh  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  work,  and  when  excessively  worked,  were  loose  in  their 
bowels.  I  allowed  3lbs.  per  day  more  of  the  maize  than  of 
tlie  mixed  grain,  but  98lbs.  a  week  of  beans  and  maize  kept 
the  horses  in  better  condition  than  did  llOlbs.  of  maize  alone. 
Tiie  use  of  maize  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  horses  doing 
heavy  work,  and  I  have  often  been  asked  whether  there  is  any 
reason  why  iiglit  harness  and  saddle  horses  should  not  be  fed 
upon  it.  To  test  this  question,  I  ordered  my  own  horses  to  be 
fed  on  the  same  mixture  as  the  pit  horses.  F'or  the  last  two 
years  they  liave  used  nothing  else,  and  I  never  saw  them  look 
better  or  do  their  work  with  greater  ease.  My  horses  r.re 
hard-worked.  In  harness  and  in  the  saddle,  they  do  from 
sixteen  to  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  the  pace  is  not  less  than 
eight  miles  an  hour.  Surely  this  test  is  sufficient  to  convince 
any  reasonable  horseman  tliat  maize  is  a  thoroughly  good  food 
for  horses  doing  fast  work,  as  well  as  for  those  doing  slow. 
There  is  just  one  objection  to  maize — it  gives  a  disagreeable 
odour  to  the  dung  and  flatus  of  liorses  fed  upon  it ;  but  this  is 
of  no  practical  weight  as  compared  with  its  value  as  a  cheap 
and  good  food.  Barley  is  usually  looked  upon  as  an  unsuit- 
able grain  for  hor»es.  It  is  said  to  cause  irritation  of  the  skin. 
I  have  used  it  largely,  and  have  not  detected  this  or  any  other 
objection  to  its  use  when  the  market  price  suggests  that  it  is 
economical.  I  have,  however,  seldom  used  it  in  larger  propor- 
tions than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  allowance  of  corn.  You 
will  observe  in  my  annual  reports  that  no  barley  was  used  in 
1873.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  price  per  stone  has,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  been  much  higher  than  that  of 
maize — averaging  twopence  or  threepence  per  stone  more. 
This  difference  in  price  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  in  the 
selection  of  an  economic  food,  as  one  penny  per  stone  on  the 
price  of  grain  amounts,  on  the  aggregate  of  the  horses  we  feed, 
to  £'5,000  per  annum.  Barley  is  the  staple  food  for  horses  in 
Spain,  and  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  other  eastern  countries.  It  is 
about  equal  in  feeding  value  to  oats  or  ■:!Mize,  for  which,  it  may 
be  substituted  when  the  relative  price  of  tliese  grains  are  sucli 
as  to  render  it  economical.  Bran,  as  you  are  all  aware,  is  only 
a  portion  of  grain,  and  of  itself,  not  a  food  capable  of  feeding 
any  animal.  As  an  addition  to  other  grains,  or  mixtures  of 
grains,  it  is,  however,  of  great  value.  Chemically  it  ia  rich  in 
nitrogen,  but  in  practice  we  find  that  this  constituent  is  not  in 
a  digestible  form,  and  we  value  bran  simple  as  a  bulky  palatable 
article,  having  a  iaxati\e  effect  upon  the  bowels.     It  iis  then 
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indicated  as  a  useful  agent  for  admixture  with  foods  tending  to 
produce  constipation,  or  as  a  substitute  for  rich  food  when 
disease  or  idleness  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  the  regular  waste  of 
muscular  tissue — in  other  words,  when  the  demand  for  nitro- 
genous matter  is  wanting.  No  matter  what  grains  or  mixtures 
of  grains  we  use,  some  bulky  provender  is  required  to  enable 
tlie  horse  to  properly  digest  his  food.  Hay  serves  this  purpose, 
but  it  also  supi)li(s  nutritive  material,  and,  as  an  indispensable 
article  of  proveuder,  requires  proper  attention.  Considering  ils 
price  in  relation  to  its  feeding  value,  hay  is  very  expensive. 
Its  feeding  value,  too,  is  very  variable,  depending  greatly 
upon  its  growth,  the  state  in  whicli  it  is  cut,  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  harvested,  &c.  Good  hay  should  be  of  quick 
growth,  should  be  cut  before  the  formation  of  seeds  in  it — i.e., 
wben  in  flower— and  shonkl  be  well  won.  It  must  not  be 
stacked  wet,  or  too  green,  lest  it  lermeut,  as  this  process  de- 
tracts from  its  nutritive  value.  Even  when  all  these  events 
are  attended  to,  hay  varies  in  value  according  to  the  grasses  it 
contains.  I  am  convinced  that  one  ton  of  hay  composed  of 
such  grasses  as  timothy,  cocks'-foot,  dog's-tail,  fox-tail, 
perennial  ryegrass,  Sec,  is  worth  two  tons  of  that  formed  of 
"  hen-pen"  or  wild  hops,  mountain  flax,  rib-grass,  and  other 
short,  broad-leaved  grasses  that  abound  on  poor  undrained 
land.  Ovar  and  over  agaia  have  I  tested  tiie  value  of  these 
two  kinds  of  hay,  and  always  with  the  same  result — loss  of 
condition  among  the  horses,  and  a  much  larger  consumption 
of  the  inferior  hay.  At  South  Hetton  the  difference  in  cost  from 
this  cause  when  the  hay  was  £5  per  ton  amounted  to  £15  per 
week.  I  have  often  compared  new-land  hay  with  old-land,  and 
I  value  5(Dlhs.  of  old-land  as  equal  in  feeding  value  to  601bs.  of 
new.  In  1868,  when  hay  was  selling  at  £7  or  £8  per  ton,  we 
put  the  studs  of  two  pits  on  to  old-land  hay.  At  the  end  of 
a  fortnight,  the  resident  viewer  reported  that  "The  pit  would 
soon  be  stopped,  as  the  horses  did  not  make  half  the  manure 
they  used  to."  It  was  a  fact  that,  whereas  formerly  two  tubs 
of  manure  were  sent  to  bank  daily,  now  only  one  and  a  half 
appeared.  I  pointed  out  that  the  difference  was  in  favour  of 
the  hay,  that  it  was  due  simply  to  the  smaller  amount  of  in- 
digestible matter  present,  and  was  a  convincing  proof  of  its 
economy.  The  answer  was,  "  Well,  it  may  be  so,  but  we  must 
let  the  officials  Iiave  their  way."  Consequently  the  hay  v\-as 
changed  and  we  returned  to  new-land.  In  my  former  paper 
I  went  fully  into  this  question,  and  the  opinion  then  expressed 
has  been  confirmed  by  an  experiment  of  a  large  coal-owner.  To 
test,  I  presume,  the  correctness  of  my  statements,  he  ordered 
the  horses  of  one  pit  to  be  fed  on  one  kind  of  hay,  and  those  of 
another  pit  on  the  other.  This  was  done  several  weeks,  and 
then  the  experiment  was  reversed.  In  each  case  the  re- 
sult was  the  same,  about  20  per  cent,  less  old-land  hay  being 
used,  the  corn  remaining  unaltered  in  quantity  at  both  places 
throughout  tiie  experiment,  and  no  visible  alteration  in  the 
condition  of.t,he  horses  could  be  seen.  This  practical  test  is 
more  reliable.'-and  useful  than  any  scientific  analysis,  and  its 
value  is, not  decreased  by  having  been  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of.upsetling  the  opinion  it  has  so  strongly  verified.  Some 
years. ago'*the;^llowance  of  hay  on  most  collieries  to  waggon 
horsesvvas  12,stones'per  week ;  to  pit  horses  10  stones,  or 
just"  about  double  the  quantity  that  with  due  economy  is  re- 
quisite. Our  annual  report  shows  that  we  do  not  average 
much  over  4|  stones  of  hay  per  horse  per  week.  This  we 
consider  the  amount  compatible  with  economy,  as  excessive 
wasteiOp  muscle  is  best  met  with  increased  supply  of  corn. 
We  cannot^  however,  always  act  in  this  matter  according  to 
knowledge.  Some  managers  insist  upon  each  horse-keeper 
having  dmnd-liOi/iiiu  supply  of  hay,  and  thus  ourjilan  of  feeding 
is  interrupted  by  being  in  part  dependent  on  the  requirements 
of  men  instead  of  horses.  Hay  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
an  addition  to  the  provender,  but  as  an  important  part  of  it, 
and  its  quantity  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  amount  of 
grain  given,  aud  the  relative  proportions  of  each  must  depend 
upon  tlieir  respective  prices,  and  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  animal.  There  is  one  more  point  which  I  would 
impress — viz.,  that  hay,  from  its  form,  is  likely  to  be  greatly 
wasted.  An  allowance  of  12  stones  of  hay  per  week  is  never 
eaten  by  a  horse  :  a  large  portion  is  wasted  under  his  feet.  In 
removing  long  hay  from  the  rack  or  manger,  portions  are  con- 
tinually let  fall  by  the  animal,  trampled  on,  and  spoilt.  At  one 
large  colliery  nearly  a  third  of  the  hay  sent  into  the  pit  was 
wasted  and  returned  to  bank  with  the  manure.  We  hadupt,  been 
long  on  that  establishment  before  the  liorse-keepers  were  made 
to  pay  smartly  for  thir  negligence.    But  even  with  care,  unless 


the  mangers  are  properly  arranged,  and  the  length  of  the  hay 
altered  by  cutting,  considerable  waste  is  inevitable.  Green 
food  is  a  valuable  article  of  provender,  both  for  bank  and  pit 
horses,  but  it  requires  a  little  discretion  in  its  use  to  prevent 
mischief  at  times.  Thus,  in  commencing  its  use,  care  should 
be  exercised  by  the  horse-keeper  not  to  allow  each  liorse  more 
than  from  six  to  ten  pounds  for  his  first  feed,  which  should  be 
at  night,  and  after  he'  has  eaten  his  corn.  The  next  night  from 
121b.  to  161b.  nny  be  allowed,  and  the  next  a  full  allowance 
may  be  given  without  fear  of  colic,  as  by  that  time  the  green 
food  will  have  passed  through  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  When  thus  commenced  with  caution,  from  15  to 
30!bs.  may  be  given  night  and  morning  with  advantage  and 
economy.  We  do  not  allow  green  food  "in. bye"  or  on  the 
waggon  ways,  because  the  drivers  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
prevent  a  tired  and  heated  horse  from  gorging  himself,  should 
lie  remain  a  suuflicieut  length  of  time  at  the  siding  or  flat. 
There  is,  too,  a  condition  in  which  no  green  food  at  all  is  sent 
down  the  pit— i.e.,  when  the  foliage  is  soaked  with  rain. 
Neglect  of  this  precaution  it  is  which  entails  a  larger 
proportion  of  cases  of  colic  with  the  second  than  with 
the  first  crop.  At  the  season  when  our  first  crop  is  ready  for 
use  the  weather  is  generally  fine,  but  the  second  crop  comes 
on  when  the  weather  is  frequently  wet  and  unsettled.  An 
experience  of  mmy  years'  feeding  ol  thousands  ot  horses  war- 
rants me  in  saying  that — miudful  of  these  precaution — greea 
food  is  quite  as  harmless  as  auy  other  provender.  I  go  further, 
and  say  that  no  provender  is  so  cheap  and  beneficial  for  a  few 
weeks  every  summer.  It  is  a  splendid  alterative,  a  restorer 
and  preserver  of  health.  It  may  induce  a  freer  perspiration, 
but  it  does  not  destroy  the  condition— does  not,  as  some  sup- 
pose, render  the  muscles  less  hard  and  firm.  I  know  there  are 
many  men  who  object  to  it,  but  I  also  know  of  no  food  or 
mixture  of  food  that  some  men  do  not  object  to.  They  have 
objections  to  crushed  oats,  to  chopped  hay,  and  to  peas 
and  beans,  but  they  have  none  to  working  a  horse  three  or  it 
may  be  four  successive.shifts.  They  object  to  all  innovations — 
to  everything  save  that  which  habit  and  association  had  ac- 
customed them  to.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have 
devoted  especial  notice  to  our  green  food  feeding.  The  results 
of  my  observations  will,  I  think,  be  interesting  to  those  gentle- 
men who  are  free  from  prejudice,  and  yet  timorous  as  to  its 
use.  The  chief  points  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  are  : 
The  daily  consumption  per  horse,  the  comparative  cost  of 
green  food,  and  its  effects  upon  the  health  and  condition  of  the 
horses.  This  last  item  is  the  most  important,  as,  if  green  food 
were  prejudicial  to  the  health  or  vigour  of  the  horse,  it  would 
be  dear  at  any  price.  We  find,  however,  that  the  beneficial 
effects  it  has  upon  the  appearance  of  a  large  stud  of  pit  horses 
is  simply  marvellous :  the  skin  becomes  looser  and  softer,  the 
horses  increase  in  size  and  weight,  and  these  signs  of  health 
are  not  accompaneid  by  any  loss  of  muscular  tone.  So  quickly 
does  this  improvement  follow  the  use  of  green  food,  that  I 
have  at  times  scarcely  been  able  to  credit  it  to  this  sole  cause, 
but  repeated  observation  has  now  left  no  room  for  doubt. 
Those  animals  known  as  "  bad  thrivers,"  "  small  eaters,"  &c., 
and  those  whose  skius  are  tight  or  unhealthy,  present  the 
greatest  change  for  the  better,  being  made  literally  into  "  new 
cealures."  It  is  true  that,  when  feeding  on  green  food,  horses 
perspire  more  than  when  fed  on  hard,  dry  food,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  increased  action  of  the 
skin  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  beneficial  action  I 
have  found  to  arise  from  a  few  weeks'  use  of  green 
food  every  summer.  These  facts  require  more  than  opinions 
or  assertions  to  invalidate; them  ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  useful 
to  reply  to  some  of  the  objections  occasionally  advanced  by 
clever  '•  horsey  men."  These  men  say,  "  No  ;  no  green  food 
for  ray  horses.  I  want  my  stud  kept  like  hunters— in  hard 
condition;  and  who  would  give  them  green  food  ?  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  grass-fed  horse  being  in  condition?"  This 
argument  is  founded  on  a  fallacy— that  food,  because  it  is 
physically  hard,  produces  hard  muscles  ;  whereas  we  ought  to 
know  that  it  is  exercise,  and  exersise  alone,  which  gives  to 
muscles  this  lone.  Food  is  required,  not  to  give  any  specific 
character  to  the  system,  but  simply  to  supply  the  waste  caused 
by  exercise.  The  two  illustrations  chosen  to  support  the  argu- 
ment are  equally  fallacious.  A  grass-fed  horse  is  not  in  con- 
dition, it  is  true;  but  it  is  because  he  is  not  at  work— because 
his  muscles  are  not  exercised  ;  besides,  he  lives  entirely  on  grass, 
whereas  the  pit  horse  receives,  in  addition  to  his  green  food,  a 
large  amount  of  nitrogenous  grain.    There  is,  theu,  clearly  no 
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analogy  between  the  two  cases.  Now  as  to  hunters.  When  in 
work  they  can  get  no  green  food,  but  there  are  few  of  them 
who  do  not  have  it  at  the  same  season  as  the  pit-hoises — in 
summer.  Remember,  too,  that  hunters  are  only  in  condition 
half  tlie  year,  tliat  they  are  well  groomed  and  cleaned,  and 
occasionally  sweated.  Pit  horses,  on  the  contrary,  are  in 
condition  all  the  year  round,  are  never  thoroughly  groomed 
or  cleaned,  and  seldom  sweat,  except  from  the  most  excessive 
labour  or  a  hot  position  in  the  pit.  Free  cutaneous  action  is 
ensured  in  the  hunter  by  clothing,  &c.,  but  is  retarded  in  the 
pitter,  and  this  important  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
is  partially  rectified  by  the  use  of  green  food,  I  quite  agree 
that  pit  horses,  like  hunters,  should  be  kept  in  the  highest 
condition,  but  they  cannot  be  kept  alike  ;  both  require  a  suf- 
ficieney  of  proper  food  and  proper  work,  but  we  must  regulate 
this  by  tlie  circumstances  in  wliich  the  animals  are  placed. 
The  increased  perspiration  accompanying  green-food  feeding  is 
supposed  by  some  to  indicate  weakness,  by  others  to  be  produc- 
tive of  weakness.  That  it  does  not  produce  weakness  is  shown  by 
our  animals,  and  that  it  should  not  be  will  be  understood  when 
we  say  that  sweat  consists  of  99  per  cent,  of  water,  and  is  thus 
a  constituent  of  the  body  easily  replaced  at  the  cistern.  Per- 
spiration is  not  a  true  indication  of  weakness  ;  of  course  it  may 
depend  upon  an  animal  not  being  equal  to  the  work,  but  it 
also  depends  upon  the  amount  of  fluid  taken  into  the  system. 
The  weaker  of  two  men  doing  equally  hard  work  will  perspire 
most  freely,  but  this  can  be  reversed  by  the  stronger  man 
drinking  the  most,  and  that  without  affecting  his  strength. 
Green  food  contains  a  large  amount  of  watery  matter,  and  thus 
horses  consuming  it  perspire  freely.  They  do  so  not  be- 
cause they  are  weak  and  wanting  in  tone,  but  because  their 
systems  contain  an  extra  quantity  of  water.  Hunters  in  hard 
coniiition  usually  sweat  but  little,  because  tliey  are  fed  on  dry 
food  or  limited  in  the  amount  of  drinking  water  allowed  :  thus 
their  systems  contain  no  more  water  than  can  be  easily  excreted 
by  the  kidneys.  We  have  used  green  food  for  twenty-three 
years,  and  my  conviction  becomes  stronger  with  time  that  it  is 
a  most  valuable  article  of  provender  for  hard-working  horses. 
As  a  rule  we  use  clover,  but  green  tares  are  equally  good,  if  not 
used  till  well  podded,  and  only  sent  into  the  pit  on  dry  days. 
Nearly-ripe  tares  are  the  richest  in  flesh-forming  matter  of  all 
green  provender,  just  as  tares  are  the  richest  of  all  seeds  used 
as  food  for  man  or  animals.  When  we  commence  feeding  the 
hank  horsts  with  tares  half  the  usual  corn  is  taken  off,  and  as 
the  tares  become  nearly  ripe  many  of  the  horses  require  no 
corn,  but  consume  about  701bs.  per  day  of  green  tares,  without 
visible  alteration  in  health  or  condition,  and  without  any 
reduction  in  their  work.  The  daily  consumption  of  green  food 
and  its  comparative  cost  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  the 
details  of  one  case  which  occurred  this  year.  In  June,  1874, 
we  bought  9|  acres  of  green  clover,  for  which  we  paid  £57. 
We  commenced  it  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  obtained  from  it 
thirty-one  days'  feeding.  The  weight  brought  to  the  colliery 
was  97  tons  7  cwts.  39  lbs. ;  and  tlie  number  of  animals  fed 
was  328  horses  and  ponies,  or,  counting  two  ponies  as  equal  to 
one  horse,  214  horses  Thus,  over  thirty-one  days  we  averaged 
33  lbs.  per  horse  per  day ;  but,  as  at  the  commencement,  we 
only  gave  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  full  allowance, 
reaching  full  feed  on  the  fourth  day,  each  horse  really  had 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  time  about  561bs.  per  day.  We  did 
not,  however,  replace  the  whole  of  the  hay  by  green  food  :  we 
used  during  the  31  days  14  tons  of  hay,  some  for  mixing  with 
the  corn  and  some  for  use  at  the  flats  or  sidings  whilst  the 
horses  are  at  work.  We  reduced  the  allowance  of  corn  by 
21bs.  per  day  per  horse.  The  result  was,  the  animals  gained 
in  bodily  bulk,  and  did  their  work  as  well  as  usual,  whilst  a 
considerable  sum  was  saved  in  the  cost  of  feeding,  as  shown 
hereunder  :  Our  ordinary  consumption  of  hay  is  nine  tons  per 
week,  or  for  the  31  days  say  36  tons,  which,  at  £6  10s.,  is 
£234.  In  place  of  this  we  used — 14  tons  of  hay  at  £6  10s., 
£91 ;  97i  tons  green  clover,  costing  £57— £148,  saving  £86. 
But  we  used  21b.  of  corn  per  day  less,  and  this,  with  314 
horses,  gives  for  the  31  days,  946  stones,  which  at  Is.  2d.  gives 
an  additional  saving  of  £55  3s.  8d.,  a  total  saving  of  £141  3s.  8d. 
inone  calendar  month,  or  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  hay. 
We  have  now  considered  the  various  articles  of  provender  in 
detail,  and  attempted  to  show  the  feeding  value  of  each,  and 
to  point  out  in  what  particular  each  fails  to  afford  singly  an 
unobjectionable  food.  There  are  many  different  mixtures  of 
grain  which  contain  suitable  proportions  of  nutritive  material 
for  the  wants  of  an  animal   body   undergoing  excessive  mus- 


cular waste,  but  our  selection  must  be  m.ide  di'pcnucut  upon  the 
market  price  of  the  different  iiigredienis.  Thus,  wc  can  form 
a  mixture  of  oats,  beans,  and  bran,  cnpable  of  meeting  any  fair 
muscular  waste  ;  an  equally  good  mixtuie  may  be  obtained 
from  barley,  beans,  and  bran ;  we  may  also  use  oats, 
maize,  and  beans,  or  simply  maize  and  beans.  Each 
of  these  mixtures  is  free  from  any  objectionable  pro- 
perty, and  each  of  them  contains  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogenous  matter.  The  question  is — if  all  are  good  foods, 
which  is  the  most  economical?  Perhaps  no  better  answer  can 
be  given  than  that  actually  furnished  by  last  year's  prices. 
Good  old  oats  were  then  36s.  per  qr.  of  3361bs,  good  feeding 
peas  36s.  per  50Ubs„  good  maize  28s.  per  4801hs,  good 
hay  i'6  per  ton.  Considering  oats  and  maize  as  of  equal 
feeding  value  per  stone,  and  looking  at  the  amount  of  nutri- 
tive material  contained  by  each,  you  will  see  at  a  glance  that 
horses  could  be  fed  at  nearly  one-half  the  cost  by  using  maize 
and  peas,  with  a  small  quantity  af  hay,  instead  of  oats  and 
hay  in  their  usual  proportions.     This  is  shown  hereunder: 

lbs. 
Oats,  1261bs.  at  Is.  6d.  per  stone,  13s.  6d.  Flesh-formers  15.1 
Hay,  1401bs.  at  Is.  9d.        „         7s.  6d.  „  7-0 


21s.  Od. 


22.1 


Hay,  lOOlbs.  at    9d.    per  stone,    5s.  4jd.  Flesh-formers    5.0 
Maize,  841bs.  at  lO^d.        „  5s.  3d.  „  10.0 

Beans,  351bs.  at  Is.  „  2s.  6d.  „  9.1 


13s.  lid.  24.1 

Difference  in  cost  7s.  lid.  per  week,  or  £20  lis.  8d.  per  an- 
num in  favour  of  the  mixed  grain,  which  shows,  too,  the 
greater  amount  of  flesh. forming  matter.  The  reports  of  South 
Hetton  and  Ryhope  Collieries  for  1873  are  practical  demon- 
strations of  the  leliability  and  success  of  the  above  formula;. 
To-day,  December,  1874,  there  is  not  such  a  marked  advan- 
tage in  the  use  of  maize  as  there  was  in  1873,  because  good 
Scotch  oats  then  cost  36s.  per  qr.,  maize  only  283.  and  pe.ts 
36s.  Now,  while  oats  have  fallen  3s.,  pease  have  risen  12'!., 
and  maize  15s.  per  qr.,so  that  the  relative  cost  of  the  feeding 
matters  in  the  grains  is  considerably  altered.  These  fluctua- 
tions in  the  prices  of  provender  are  constantly  occurring. 
Beans  vary  from  36s.  to  54s.  Maize  has,  within  the  last  two 
years,  risen  from  26s.  to  41s.  Hay  in  1868  was  £9  per  ton, 
in  1873  only  £3.  Thus  no  definite  mixture  can  be  offered  as 
always  affording  an  economical  food.  We  must  calculate  the 
cost  of  its  nitrogenous  ingredients,  and  select  that  in  which 
they  are  cheapest,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  some  articles 
cannot  be  used  beneficially  without  another  of  opposite  phy- 
siological action.  Thus,  if  a  mixture  contain  beans  and  no 
maize,  we  must  add  bran,  and,  therefore,  in  substituting  oats 
for  maize,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  price  and  feed- 
ing value  of  bran  as  an  ingredient  of  the  mixture.  These 
fluctuations  in  the  grain  market  also  warn  us  that  capacious 
granaries  should  exist  on  all  large  horse  eslablishments,  so 
that,  instead  of  buying  from  hand  to  mouth,  whether  provender 
be  cheap  or  dear,  we  maybe  enabled  to  buy  largely  when  the 
markets  are  low.  The  amount  of  provender  allowed  to  a  stud 
must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  work  done,  but  as  we  can- 
not calculate  this  exactly,  we  take  as  our  index  the  condition 
of  the  horses,  and  thus  soon  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of 
what  is  required.  Every  increase  or  decrease  of  work  must, 
then,  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the 
amount  of  provender,  so  as  to  preserve  the  balance  between 
food  and  work.  Never,  however,  should  we  err  on  the 
side  of  parsimony,  as  loss  of  condition  is  only  re-esta- 
blished by  an  extravagant  use  of  food.  In  other  words,  "  a 
penny-wise-and-pound-foolish"  system  must  be  avoided  in  the 
feeding  of  horses  as  in  every  other  department.  Having 
selected  the  food  or  mixture  of  food  we  propo-e  to  use,  we  have 
now  to  consider  the  form  in  which  that  food  may  be  most  ad- 
vantageously given.  It  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  hay  and 
grain,  and  is  open  to  two  objections.  The  long  liay  is  wasted 
by  the  animals  allowing  a  portion  of  it  to  fall  under 
their  feet,  and  the  whole  grain  is  liable  to  pass  undigested 
through  the  alimentary  canal.  To  avoid  these  sources  of  loss, 
we  advise  that  the  hay  be  chopped  and  the  grain  be  crushed. 
Experience  enables  us  to  say  positively  that  these  operations 
are  productive  of  no  ill  effects.  The  additional  expense  they 
entail  is  many  times  repaid  by  the  prevention  of  waste  in  the 
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hay,  and  tlie  more  complete  digestion  of  all  the  grain  eateu. 
It  lias  been  objected  to  tliese  djienitioiis  that  they  induce  a 
horse  to  bolt  his  i'ooil  only  liHlt'  masticate  d.  In  my  former 
paper  I  gave  the  details  of  an  experiment  instituted  to  test  this 
question.  i''our  horses  were  fed  on  whole  oats  and  long  hay, 
four  others  on  cut  liay  and  bruised  corn.  Tlie  latter  required 
ten  minutes  longer  for  its  consumption  than  the  wliole  pro- 
vender. Possibly  if  the  two  articles — cut  hay  and  bruised 
corn — were  given  separately,  as  is  the  usual  provender,  horses 
miglit  eat  it  quicker,  but  we  always  mix  a  portion  of  the  hay 
with  tlie  corn,  and  tiius  the  auimal  is  obliged  to  thoroughly 
masticate  both.  We  crush  grain,  not  to  improve  upon  masti- 
cation, not  to  save  the  animal  the  trouble  of  chewing  his  food, 
but  simply  to  break  the  envelope,  and  thus  allow  easy  digestion. 
We  do  not  grind  it  to  powder,  but  are  quite  contented  if  it  be 
split.  No  doubt  horses  with  good  teeth  would  give  a  good 
account  of  most  of  the  grain  they  are  allowed,  but  we  are  not 
satisfied  to  lose  any,  and  therefore  we  reduce  all  the  corn  to  a 
form  which,  while  it  might  still  be  well  masticated,  is  most 
favourable  lor  digestion  ;  to  a  form  in  which,  even  sliould  it 
escape  the  teeth,  it  will  not  escape  the  stomach.  The  cutting 
of  hay  is  advised  for  a  ditferent  reason.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  this  mechanical  operation  affects  its  digestibility.  We  cut 
it  to  prevent  its  waste  in  transit  from  granary  to  pit,  and  in 
the  stall,  when  the  horse  pulls  a  mouthful  from  the  manger, 
but  principally  to  mis  with  the  grain,  so  as  to  compel  the  horse 
to  tiioroughly  ma-sticate  the  whole  of  his  provender.  With  long 
liay  frequent,  portions  fall  under  foot,  are  trampled  on  and 
spoilt ;  some  horses,  from  mischief,  wilfully  throw  their  hay  on 
the  tloor,  and  these  little  bits  form  collectively,  in  a  large 
est.iblisliment,  a  considerable  item.  By  cutting  the  iiay  this 
waste  is  prevented,  as  the  animal  can  only  remove  a  mouthful 
at  a  time.  The  length  of  cut  is  almost  immaterial,  being 
equally  effective  if  cut  to  two  inches,  as  cut  to  a  half.  Almost 
of  more  importance  than  the  form  in  which  food  is  given,  is 
the  frequency  and  regularity  of  meals.  The  horse's  digestive 
organs  are  not  constructed  for  long  fasts.  Long  intervals 
without  food  produce  hunger,  and  hunger  begets  voracity  :  food 
is  bolted,  and  indigestion  and  colic  follow.  This  is  doubly 
true  and  doubly  dangerous  with  horses  doiug  hard  work.  They 
come  to  their  long-deferred  meal  not  only  hungry,  but  ex- 
hausted ;  not  only  is  the  food  bolted,  but  the  stomach  is  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  incapable  of  thoroughly  active  digestion, 
and  is  overpowered  by  half  the  amount  of  food  it  could  other- 
wise easily  digest.  The  prevention  of  waste  is  almost  attained 
when  we  give  a  proper  amount  of  food  in  proper  form  ;  but 
there  are  two  points  to  which  it  is  right  to  devote  some  atten- 
tion— the  form  of  the  mangers,  and  attention  to  the  wants  of 
iudividual  animals.  The  mangers  should  not  be  less  than  three 
feet  long,  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  twelve  inches  deep.  They 
should  iiave  an  upper  border  of  wood  projecting  inwards  for 
two  iuches,  and  a  transverse  bar  of  half-inch  round  iron  across 
the  middle.  A  piece  of  two-inch-wide  hoop-iron,  screwed  on 
to  the  top  of  the  manger,  protects  it  from  damage  by  the 
horses'  teeth.  This  simple  arrangement  prevents  the  horse 
from  throwing  out  his  corn,  and  the  provender 
is  not  left  in  so  thick  a  layer  as  in  the  ordinary 
narrow  and  shallow  manger.  The  second  point  is  one  which 
takes  us  to  the  subject  of  horse-keepers.  Upon  these  depend 
the  equal  distribution  of  the  food,  and  the  attention  to  the 
wants  of  individual  animals.  In  all  stables  of  any  size  it  will 
be  found  that  differences  of  constitution  or  different  degrees  of 
labour  cause  variations  in  the  amount  of  food  necessary  for 
each  horse.  We  shall  find,  in  a  stable  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
horses,  some  in  moderate,  some  in  good,  and  some  in  very  good 
condition,  each  having  exactly  the  same  food.  Now  it  is  by 
the  condition  we  judge  of  the  amount  of  provender  required, 
and  therefore  we  like  to  see  a  stable  in  level  condition — all  the 
horses  much  about  alike.  Of  course  there  are  some  old  horses 
and  some  "  ne'er-do-weels,"  which  never  look  up  to  the  mark. 
Setting  aside  these,  however,  a  horse-keeper  should  know  his 
work  Well  enough  to  be  able  to  increase  or  decrease  the  amount 
of  food  for  each  horse  according  to  its  wants.  If  all  get  exactly 
the  same  measure,  we  may  be  certain  some  have  too  little  and 
others  too  much  ;  there  is  therefore  waste — waste  of  the  food 
left  by  some  horses,  and  waste  of  condition  in  those  who,  it 
may  be  temporarily,  require  a  little  extra.  Speaking  of  horse- 
keepers,  I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  that  far  too  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  this  class  of  men.  On 
many  collieries  it  seems  to  be  understood  that  any  decrepit  old 
ho  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  exhaustion  of  coal-hewing 


is  fit  to  have  charge  of  a  stable.  Now  the  difference  between 
a  good  and  a  bad  horso-keeper  is  often  sullicieut  to  spoil  the 
best-arranged  niana'.ieipcnt.  food  and  work  being  equal  in 
two  st'.ihles,  the  heal  h  and  coiidilicm  in  each  vary  iu  propor- 
tion to  the  skill  and  care  bestowed  by  the  horse-keeper.  Regu- 
larity in  attendance,  feeding,  and  cleaning  are  essential.  He 
must  also  take  sufficient  pride  and  interest  in  his  work  to  keep 
his  stalls,  mangers,  cisterns,  and  harness  in  good  order,  and  he 
must  have  that  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of 
the  animal  only  attained  by  long  association  with  it,  which  is 
requisite  to  detect  any  little  change  betokeniug  discDmfort-or 
disease.  An  old  wasteman  may  possess  these  qualifications,  if 
his  youth  has  been  passed  amongst  horses,  but  this  is  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Age  is  no  disqualification  for  horse-keeping,  but, 
other  tilings  being  equal,  youth  and  activity  are  preferable. 
Owners  of  horses  surely  know  the  difference  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  groom.  If  this  is  felt  by  persons  keeping  horses  for 
private  use,  how  much  more  must  its  truth  apply  to  the  case  of 
underground  horses,  where  work  is  most  laborious,  and  where 
stables  and  surroundings  favour  the  non-detection  of  idleness 
and  ignorance  in  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  attend  to  their 
necessaries  and  comforts.  The  economy  of  good  horse-keeping 
will  be  evident  when  I  say  that  I  have  known  four  bushels  more  ' 
corn  per  week  required,  in  a  stable  of  fourteen  horses,  to  keep 
up  the  condition  with  one  man  than  with  another.  We  have 
now  theoretically  shown  how  economically  to  feed  horses  doing 
hard  v^ork,  but  you  will  understand  that  the  theory  did  not,  in 
my  mind,  precede  the  practice.  The  theory— or,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  it,  the  principle— here  laid  down,  is  founded  entirely  on 
practice.  I  might  have  commenced  my  paper  by  enumerating 
the  various  facts  and  experiments  on  which  the  plan  is  based, 
but  I  believe  I  should  not  then  have  succeeded  in  making  the 
subject  so  plain.  To  give  a  continuous  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  question  from  end  to  end  has  been  my  object,  and  I  trust 
the  semi-scientific  treatment  of  it  may  not  lead  you  to  under- 
value the  practical  truths  insisted  on.  Put  into  practice,  these 
principles  have  been  very  successful ;  and  that  you  may  fairly 
estimate  this,  I  produce  a  number  of  reports  showingthe  method 
and  cost  of  feeding  at  various  collieries  in  Durham  and  North- 
umberland. And  here  I  must  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the 
owners  and  managers,  whose  courtesy  alone  permits  the  use 
of  these  documents.  These  reports  show  both  the  actual  aud 
comparative  cost  of  feeding  at  the  respective  establishments. 
The  actual  cost  speaks  for  itself;  the  comparative  cost  shows 
the  saving  effected  by  our  plan  over  the  old.  The  comparison 
is  made  with  the  feeding  in  use  the  year  previous  to  ray  entry 
as  horse  manager.  The  old  plan  of  feeding  is  obtained  from 
the  colliery  books,  and  is  calculated  on  the  stock  of  animals 
kept  and  the  total  consumption  of  provender.  The  comparison 
is  made  by  taking  the  actual  quantities  of  provender  consumed 
under  the  two  systems  at  the  prices  paid  during  the  year  for 
which  my  report  is  written.  Of  course,  we  are  careful  to 
calculate  the  horses  and  ponies,  as  to  size,  exactly  as  they 
stood  in  the  books  when  we  commenced.  This  matter  of  size 
requires  attention,  as  it  has  considerable  effect  upon  the  cost. 
It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  absolute  cost  appears  so  much 
higher  at  some  collieries  than  at  others.  For  instance  at 
Ryhope,  what  are  called  putting  ponies  are  as  large  as  the 
animals  classed  as  horses  at  some  other  collieries.  Again,  at 
Stella  and  Townley  Collieries,  animals  14  hands  and  14.-2  are 
classed  as  large  ponies,  whereas  some  collieries  enter  all  14< 
hands  and  upwards  as  horses.  This  matter  of  size,  then, 
although  it  merely  requires  attention  to  prevent  error  in  the 
comparison  of  two  years'  feeding  at  the  same  colliery,  renders 
it  impossible  to  accurately  compare  the  cost  of  feeding  at  two 
different  collieries  even  for  the  same  year.  I  must  also  draw 
your  attention  to  another  point  affecting  the  comparative  cost 
shown  by  my  reports— viz.,  that  some  of  the  collieries  had 
before  my  attendance  adopted  a  part  of  the  plan  I  recommend. 
They  had  used  beans,  peas,  barley,  and  bran  in  addition  to  oats, 
and  they  had  crushed  the  grain.  Thus  the  cost  of  the  com- 
parative year  was  already  much  lower  than  if  the  old  plan  of 
the  whole  oats  and  long  hay  had  been  in  force.  This  was  the 
case  at  Cowpen  and  at  Brancepeth  Collieries.  At  the  latter 
this  charge  had  reduced  the  cost  of  each  horse  three  or  tour 
shillings  per  week  below  that  of  the  old  sjstem.  At  South 
Hetton,  Kyhope,  and  North  Seatou,  the  old  plan  was  m  use, 
and  thus  the  comparative  year  stands  higher,  and  a  greater 
difference  is  shown  in  favour  of  our  plan.  Tliere  is  still  one 
condition,  not  shown  at  all  in  the  reports,  which  affects  the 
comparative  cost,  and  which  many  persons  will  be  surprised  to 
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hear  I  liav«  generously  not  taken  into  iiccount.  It  is  tliis — 
that  with  our  plan  there  are  alwajs  fewer  spare  and  iavalid 
horses  on  the  establisliment,  consequently  less  chance  of  re- 
ducing the    average  cost  by  including  a  number  of  animals 


doing  no  work,  and  only  rccpiring  half  food.     I  shall  again 
refer  to  this  question. 

[Reports  from  the  different  collieries  were   appended  to  the 
paper.] 


ANDREW  MEIKLE,  THE  INVENTOR  OF  TEE  THRASHING  MACHINE. 


Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  tied  into  Holland  during  the 
political  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.,  and  during  his 
residence  there  he  was  particularly  struck  by  the  expert  me- 
thods employed  by  the  Dutch  in  winnowing  corn  and  shealing 
barley.  The  chaff  was  then  ordinarily  separated  from  the 
corn  by  means  of  a  wind  upon  a  kiioU,  or  a  draaght  of  air 
blowing  through  the  barn-door;  and  barley  was  shealed  by 
pOunding  the  grains  with  water  in  the  hollow  of  a  stone,  until 
by  that  means  the  husks  were  rubbed  off.  Fletcher  saw  that 
there  was  a  great  waste  of  labour  and  food  in  these  processgg 
— for  oat  and  barley-raeal  formed  the  principal  food  of  Scot- 
land— and  during  his  residence  abroad  he  determined  to  intro- 
duce the  Dutch  methods  into  his  own  country.  Writing 
home  to  his  brother,  he  desired  him  to  send  out  to  Holland  one 
James  Meikle,  an  ingenious  country  wright,  of  Wester  Keith, 
fur  tlie  purpose  of  learning  the  above  arts  and  importing  the 
r  quisite  machinery  into  Scotland.  A''ter  a  stay  of  about  two 
months  in  that  country,  Meikle  returned  home,  bringing  with 
liim  a  winnowing  machine,  commonly  called  a  pair  of  fanners, 
and  the  ironwork  requisite  for  a  barley-mill.  Tl\ese  were 
sifely  transported  to  Leith,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  Sal- 
toun, where  the  barley-mill  was  erected  and  set  to  work  ;  and 
for  many  years  it  was  the  only  machine  of  the  kind  in  the 
British  dominions — so  slow  were  people  in  those  days  to  copy 
tbe  improvements  of  their  neighbours.  "  Saltoun  barley"  was 
tlie  name  by  which  dressed  pot-barley  then  became  known,  and 
it  continned  to  preserve  the  name  long  after  barley-mills  had 
come  into  general  use.  James  Meikle  was  equally  successful 
ill  constructing  his  fanners  (or  winnowing  corn ;  but  they  had 
much  superstitious  prejudice  to  encounter — the  country  people 
looking  upon  the  grain  cleaned  by  them  with  suspicion,  as 
p-ocnred  by  "  artificially-created  wind."  The  clergy  even 
argued  that  "  vvinds  were  raised  by  God  alone,  and  it  was  irre- 
ligious in  man  to  attempt  to  raise  wind  for  himself,  and  by 
efforts  of  his  own ;"  and  one  clergyman  even  refused  tiie  lioly 
c  .mmunion  to  such  of  his  parishioners  as  irreverently  raised 
"  devil's  wind."  The  readers  of  "  Old  Mortility"  will  remem- 
b  T  Mause  Headrigg's  indignation  when  it  was  proposed  that 
her  "  sou  CndJie  should  work  in  the  barn  wi'  a  new-fangled 
midline  for  dightiu'  the  corn  frae  the  chuff,  thus  impiously 
thwarting  tlie  will  of  Divine  Providence  by  raising  wind  for 
your  leddyship's  ain  particular  use  by  liuman  art,  instead  of 
soliciting  it  by  prayer,  or  waiting  patiently  for  whatever  dis- 
pensation of  wind  Providence  was  pleased  to  send  upon  the 
shealing-mill."  Scott,  however,  was  obviously  guilty  of  an 
anachronism  in  this  passage,  for  the  first  pair  "of  fanners  was 
not  set  up  at  Saltoun  until  the  year  1720 — long  after  the 
period  of  Cundie  Headrigg's  supposed  trial — and  it  was  not 
until  seventeen  years  later  that  another  winnowing-macbine 
was  set  up  in  the  neighbouring  shire  of  Roxburgh,  and  em- 
p  oyed  as  au  ordinary  agency  iu  farming  operations.  Andrew 
Meikle  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  Fletcher's  millwright, 
and,  like  iiim,  was  a  clever  mechanic.  He  had  married  and 
settled  at  Houston  Mill,  on  James  Rennie's  Phaatassie  estate, 
where  be  combined  the  |occupation3  of  small  farmer,  miller, 
and  millwright.    He  had  himself  fitted  up  the  machinery  of 


the  mill,  of  which  he  was  the  tenant;  and  adjoining  it  was  his 
millwright's  shop,  where  he  carried  on  his  small  business  in 
connection  with  millwork — the  demands  of  the  district  beinp 
as  yet  of  ai  extremely  limited  character.  ,  But  the  march  of 
ajricultural  improvement  had  by  this  time  fairly  begun  in 
East  Lothian.  The  public  spirit  displayed  by  Fletcher,  of 
Saltoun,  was  imitated  by  his  neighbours.  But  probably  the 
gentleman  who  gave  the  greatest  impulse  to  agricultural  pro- 
gress in  tlie  county,  which  shortly  after  extended  itself  over 
Scotland,  was  Mr.  Cockburn,  of  Orraiston,  to  whom  belongs 
the  honour  of  adopting  the  system  of  long  leases.  He  early 
became  convinced  that  the  surest  way  of  stimulating  the  in- 
dustry of  the  farmer  was  to  give  him  a  substantial  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  land  which  he  farmed.  One  of  his 
tenants  having  enclosed  his  fields  with  hedges  and  ditches  at 
his  own  cost — the  first  farmer  in  Scotland  who  adopted  the 
practice — his  landlord,  to  encourage  his  spirit  of  improvement, 
granted  him  a  lease  of  his  farm  for  nineteen  years,  renewable 
at  the  expirj  of  that  terra  for  a  like  period.  The  results  were 
found  so  satisfactory  that  Mr.  Cockburn  was  induced  to  exieud 
the  practice,  and  before  long  it  became  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  county.  From  that  point  agriculture  advanced 
witli  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  more  thriving  farmers  sent 
their  sons  into  England — a  practice  long  since  reversed — to 
learn  the  best  methods  of  farming  :  they  employed  better  imple- 
ments and  improved  methods  of  culture  ;  their  landlords,  fur- 
ther to  encourage  them,  built  more  commodious  steadings  and 
farmhouses  ;  and  they  were  greatly  helped  in  this  course  by  the 
unusual  facilities  for  obtaining  credit  which  persons  of  standing 
and  property  possessed,  on  the  general  extension,  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  of  what  is  called  the  Scotch 
system  of  banking.  These  measures  soon  put  an  entirely  new 
fice  ou  the  country.  Tlie  distinction  of  "  in-field"  and  "out- 
field" altogether  ceased.  Farms  became  completely  enclosed, 
and  slipcp  and  black  cattle  were  no  longer  allowed  to  roam  at 
large.  Fields  were  thrown  together,  and  small  holdings  con- 
solidated into  large  ones.  The  moorland  and  the  bog  wero 
reclaimed  and  converted  into  fruitful  farms.  A  single  instance, 
of  some  historical  interest,  may  be  given.  When  the  Royal 
array  lay  upon  the  field  of  Prestonpans  in  1745,  their  front 
was  "  protected  by  a  deep  bog,"  across  which  Robert  Anderson, 
a  young  gentleman  of  the  county,  who  knew  every  foot  of  the 
ground,  contrived  to  lead  the  Pretender's  army  by  a  path  known 
only  to  himself.  That  bog,  like  so  many  others,  has  long  since 
been  reclaimed  by  drainage  and  cultivation,  and  now  forms 
part  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  farms  in  the  Lothians.  Such 
was  the  improving  state  of  affairs  in  East  Lothian  when 
Andrew  Meikle  began  business  at  Houston  Mill.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  mechanic  and  his  skill  iu  millwork  were  such  that  he 
was  usually  employed  in  repairing  and  erecting  mills  in  his 
own  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Being  an  ingenious  and 
thoughtful  man,  he  eagerly  turned  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  machinery,  more  especially  of  that  con- 
nected with  the  thrashing,  winnowing,  dressing,  and  grinding 
of  grain.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  year  1768,  we  find  him  taking 
out  a  patent — one  of  the  very  first  taken  out  by  any  Scotcii 
mechanic — for  a  new  machine  contrived  by  him  for  dressing 
and  cleansing  corn.  It  was  a  combination  of  the  riddle  and 
fauners  ;  and,  though  of  no  great  novelty,  it  showed  the  direc- 
tion in  which  his  inventive  faculties  were  at  work.  Nothing 
cansed  so  much  loss  and  vexation  to  the  farmer  iu  former  times 
as  the  operation  of  separating  the  corn  from  the  straw.  In 
some  countries  it  was  trodden  out  by  the  cattle ;  hence  the 
Biblical  proverb,  "Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  corn."  Sledges  or  trail-carts  were  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose ;  bat  the  most  common  instrument  employed 
was  the  flail.  By  either  of  these  methods,  however,  the  pro- 
cess of  thrashing  was  slowly  performed,  whilst  a  considerable 
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portion  of  tlie  grain  was  damaged  or  lost.  Many  attempts  lia  J 
been  raade  before  Meikle's  time  to  invent  a  roacbine  whieli 
would  satisfactorily  perform  this  operation,  but  without  effect. 
An  East  Lothian  gentleman,  named  Michael  Menzies,  contrived 
one  upon  liie  principle  of  the  li;iil,  arranging  a  number  of  flails 
so  as  to  be  worked  by  a  water-wheel ;  but  they  were  soon 
broken  to  pieces  by  tlie  force  with  which  they  fell.  Another 
experiment  was  made  in  1758  by  a  Stirlingshire  farmer,  named 
Leckie,  who  invented  a  machine  on  the  principle  of  the 
horizontal  flux-roili.  It  consisted  of  a  vertical  shaft,  with 
four  cross-arms  fixed  in  a  box,  and  when  set  in  motion  tlie 
arras  beat  off  the  grain  from  the  straw  when  let  down  upon 
tliem  by  hand.  Tliough  this  machine  succeeded  very  well  in 
thrashing  oats,  it  cut  off  tlie  heads  of  every  other  kind  of  corn 
submitted  to  its  operation.  Similar  attempts  were  made  about 
the  same  time  by  farmers  in  the  South,  more  especially  by  Mr. 
Ilderton  at  Alnwick,  Mr.  Smart  at  Wark,  and  ilr.  Oxley  at 
Fiodden,  about  1772-3.  The  machine  employed  by  tlicse 
gentlemen  was  composed  of  a  large  drum,  about  six  feet  in 
diameter,  resembling  a  sugar  liogshead,  round  which  were 
placed  a  number  of  fluted  rollers,  whicli  pressed  inwards  upon 
the  drum  by  means  of  springs.  The  corn,  in  passing  the 
cylinder  and  rollers,  was  no  doubt  rubbed  out ;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  it  being  bruised  and  damaged  by  the  operation, 
this  plan  too  was  eventually  abandoned.  Mr.  Oxley  is  said  to 
have  afterwards  tried  the  plan  of  stripping  tlie  corn  from  the 
straw  by  means  of  a  scntcher  ;  but  the  machine  constructed  with 
this  object  did  not  answer,  and  it  was  also  laid  aside.  !Mr. 
Kinloch,  of  Gilmertou,  in  East  Lothian,  had,  however,  seen  the 
last-mentioned  machine  at  work,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
improving  it.  He  accordingly  had  a  model  made,  in  which 
he  contrived  that  the  drum,  mounted  with  four  pieces  of  fluted 
wood,  should  work  upon  springs,  pressing  with  less  force  upon 
the  corn  in  the  process  of  rubbing  it  out.  This  model  was 
shown  to  Meikle,  with  whom  I\Ir.  Kinloch  had  many  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject ;  and  at  the  millwright's  suggestion 
several  improvements  were  m.ade  in  it,  one  of  which  was  the 
substitution  of  smooth  feeding  rollers  for  fluted  ones.  When 
the  model  had  been  completed,  Mr.  Kinloch  sent  it  to  Houston 
Mill  to  be  tried  by  the  power  of  Meikle's  water-wheel.  On 
being  set  to  work,  however,  it  was  driven  to  pieces  in  a  few 
minutes  ;  and  the  same  fate  befell  a  larger  machine  after  the 
same  model,  which  Mr.  Kinloch  got  made  for  one  of  his 
tenants  a  few  years  later.  The  best  result  of  Mr.  Kinloch's 
experiments  was,  that  they  had  tlie  effect  of  directing  the  in- 
ventive mind  of  Andrew  Meikle  to  the  subject.  After  several 
years'  thinking  and  planning,  he  constructed  a  thrashing 
machine,  about  the  year  1776.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of 
flails  fixed  in  a  strong  beam  moved  by  a  crank,  which  beat  out 
the  corn  on  two  platforms,  one  on  each  side  of  the  beam.  The 
performance  of  this  machine,  in  the  presence  of  some  East 
Lothian  farmers  who  went  to  see  it  at  work,  was  on  the  whole 
satisfactory,  yet  it  did  not  come  up  to  Meikle's  expectations. 
On  one  of  the  gentlemen  obseiving  that  the  flails  and  plat- 
forms probably  would  not  bear  the  force  of  the  stroke,  the  in- 
ventor replied  that  in  case  the  machine  did  not  answer  he 
intended  to  try  a  method  of  beating  out  the  corn  by  means  of 
fixed  scutclters  or  beaters.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  work 
out  this  idea  in  practice,  and  after  a  few  years  he  succeeded  in 
perfecting  his  invention  on  this  principle,  which  was  entirely 
new.  Tliese  scutchers,  shod  with  iron,  were  fixed  upon  a 
strong  beam  or  cylinder,  whicli  revolved  with  great  velocity, 
and,  in  the  process  of  so  revolving,  beat  off  the  corn  instead  of 
rubbing  it  off  by  pressure,  as  had  been  attempted  by  former 
contrivers.  By  dint  of  study  and  perseverance  he  succeeded  at 
length  in  perfecting  his  machine ;  to  which  he  added  solid 
fluted  feeding-rollers,  and  afterwards  a  machine  for  shaking 
the  straw,  fanners  for  winnowing  the  corn,  and  other  improve- 
ments. Meikle  is  said  to  have  been  superintending  a  mill  job 
at  Leith  at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  working  out  this 
contrivance  in  his  mind.  He  was  accustomed  to  walk  there 
and  back  within  the  same  day  while  his  job  was  in  hand,  or  a 
distance  of  about  forty  miles.  He  studied  the  subject  during 
his  journey,  and  would  occasionally  stop  while  travelling  to 
draw  a  rapid  diagram  upon  tlie  road  with  his  walking-stick. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occasion,  whilst  very  much 
engrossed  with  the  subject  of  his  thrashing-mill,  he  had,  ab- 
sorbed by  his  calculations,  wandered  considerably  from  the 
right  path.  He  stopped  short  suddenly,  and,  hastily  sketching 
his  plan  on  the  road,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  got  it !  I  have  got 
it !"     Archimedes  himself,  when  he  cried  "  Eureka  !"  could 


not  have  been  more  delighted  than  our  millwright  was  at  the 
happy  upshot  of  his  deliberations.  The  first  machine  erected 
on  Meikle's  new  principle  was  put  up  in  1787  for  Mr.  Stein, 
of  Kilbeggic,  in  Clackmannanshire,  who  had  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  suflicient  number  of  barusmen  for  thrashing  straw 
to  litler  the  large  stock  of  cattle  he  had  on  hand  ;  but  the 
novelty  of  the  experiment,  and  the  doubt  entertained  by  Mr. 
Stein  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  proposed  machine,  induced  him 
to  require,  as  a  condition,  that  if  it  did  not  answer  the  intended 
purpose,  Meikle  was  not  to  receive  any  payment  for  it.  The 
result,  however,  proved  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  thrashing 
machine  at  Kilbeggie,  which  was  driven  by  water  power,  long 
continued  in  good  working  order.  The  next  he  erected  was 
for  Mr.  Geor^ie  Rennie,  at  Phantassie,  in  the  same  year  ;  and 
by  this  time  he  had  so  perfected  his  machine  as  to  enable  it  to 
be  driven  by  water,  wind,  or  horses.  That  at  Phantassie  was 
worked  by  horse  power.  In  1778  Meikle  took  out  a  patent  for 
his  invention,  describing  himself  in  the  specification  as  "  en- 
gineer and  macliinist."  The  thrasliing  machine  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  conferred  upon  the  husbandman, 
and  effected  an  immense  saving  of  labour  as  well  as  of  corn. 
By  its  means  from  seventy  to  eighty  bushels  of  oats,  and  from 
thirty  to  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  might  be  thrashed  and  cleaned 
in  an  hour ;  and  it  is  calculated  to  have  effected  a  saving,  as 
compared  with  the  flail,  of  one-hundredih  part  of  the  wliple 
corn  thrashed,  or  equal  to  a  value  of  not  less  than  two  mil- 
lions sterling  in  Great  Britain  alone.  In  the  course  of  twenty 
years  trom  the  date  of  the  patent,  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thrashing-miils  were  erected  in  East  Lothian  alone,  at  an 
estimated  outlay  of  nearly  forty  thousand  pounds  ;  and,  shortly 
after,  it  became  generally  adopted  in  England,  and  indeed  all 
over  the  civilised  world.  We  regret,  however,  to  add  that 
Meikle  did  not  reap  those  pecuniary  advantages  from  his  in- 
vention which  a  less  modest  and  more  pushing  man  would 
have  done.  Pirates  fell  upon  him  from  all  sides  and  deprived 
him  of  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity,  and  even  denied  him  any 
originality  vvhatever.  Wlien  growing  old  and  infirm.  Sir  John 
Sinclair  bestirred  himself  to  raise  a  subscription  in  his  behalf; 
and  a  sum  of  £1,500  was  collected,  which  was  invested  for  his 
benefit.  Mr.  Dempster,  M.P.,  wrote  to  Sir  Joiin,  when  on 
his  charitable  mission  in  1809  :  "  Should  your  tour  in  East 
Lothian  procure  a  suitable  reward  to  the  inventor  of  the 
thrashing  machine,  it  will  redound  much  to  your  and  the 
country's  honour ;  our  heathen  ancestors  would  have  assigned 
a  place  in  heaven  to  Meikle."  Smeaton  knew  Meikle  inti- 
mately, and  frequently  met  him  in  consultation  respecting  the 
arrangements  of  the  Dairy  Mills,  near  Edinbursih,  and  other 
works ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  say  of  him,  that  if  he  had 
possessed  but  one-half  the  address  of  other  people,  he  would 
have  rivalled  all  his  contemporaries,  and  stood  forth  as  one  of 
the  first  mechanical  engineers  in  the  kingdom.  Among  the 
various  improvements  which  this  ingenious  mechanic  intro- 
duced in  raiUwork,  were  those  in  the  sails  of  w  indmills.  Before 
his  time,  these  machines  were  liable  to  serious  accidents  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  sudden  gale,  or  a  shift  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  By  Meikle's  contrivance  the  machinery  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  whole  sails  might  be  taken  in  or  let  out  in 
half  a  minute,  according  as  the  wind  required,  by  a  person 
merely  pulling  a  rope  within  the  mill.  The  machinery  was  at 
the  same  time  kept  in  more  uniform  motion,  and  all  danger 
from  sudden  squalls  completely  avoided.  His  additions  to  the 
power  of  water-wheels  were  also  important,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion proved  eft'ectual  in  carrying  out  an  improvement  of  a 
remarkable  character  in  the  county  of  Perth.  This  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  washing  away  into  the  river  Forth  some 
two  thousand  acres  of  peat  moss,  and  thus  laying  bare  an 
equivalent  surface  of  arable  land,  now  amongst  the  most  valu- 
able in  the  Carse  of  Stirling.  The  Kincardine  Moss  was 
situated  between  the  rivers  Teith  and  Forth.  It  was  seven 
feet  in  depth,  laid  upon  a  bottom  of  rich  clay.  In  1766  Lord 
Kaimes,  who  entered  into  possession  of  the  Blair  Druiiimond 
estate,  to  which  it  belonged,  determined,  if  possible,  to  improve 
the  tract  of  land  ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  easiest  plan 
would  be  to  wash  tlie  moss  entirely  away.  But  how  was  this 
to  be  done  ?  The  river  Teith,  which  was  the  only  available 
stream  at  hand,  was  employed  to  drive  a  corn-mill.  But  Lord 
Kaimes  saw  tiiat  it  would  answer  his  intended  purpose  if  he 
could  get  possession  of  it.  He  accor^iingly  made  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  he  became  owner  of  the  mill,  which  he  pulled 
down,  and  then  turned  the  mill-stream  in  upon  the  moss. 
Labourers  were  set  to  work  to  cut  away  the  stuff,  which  was 
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thrown  into  the  current,  and  much  of  it  thus  washed  away.  But 
the  process  was  slow,  and  the  clearing  of  the  land  had  not 
advanced  veiy  far  by  the  year  17S3,  when  Lord  Kaiines's  son, 
Mr.  Home  Drummond,  entered  into  possess-iou  of  the  estate.  A 
thousand  acres  still  remained,  which  lie  determined  to  get  rid 
of,  if  possible,  in  a  more  summary  manner  than  his  predecessor 
had  done.  Mr.  Drummond  consulted  several  engineers — 
amongst  others  Mr.  Whitworth,  a  pupil  of  Brindley's — who 
recommended  one  plan  ;  but  George  Meikle,  a  mill\vrij;ht  at 
Alloa,  the  son  of  Andrew,  proposed  another,  the  inveution  of 
his  father;  and  Mr.  Whitworth,  with  much  candour  and 
liberality,  at  once  acknowledged  its  superiority  to  his  own,  and 
urged  Mr.  Drummond  to  adopt  it.  Tlie  invention  consisted 
of  a  newly-contrived  wheel,  28  feet  iu  diameter  and  10  leet 
broad,  for  raising  water  in  a  bimple,  econoinical,  and  powerful 
manner,  at  the  rate  ot  from  40  to  60  hog-shead'i  a  minute  ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  raise  it  about  17  fiet,iii  order  lo  reach  the 
higher  parts  of  the  land.  The  machiuery,  on  being  erected, 
was  set  to  work,  and  with  such  good  resulis,  thit  iu  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years  four  miles  of  barren  moss  was  completely 
cashed  away,  and  tlie  district  was  shortly  after  covered  with 
thriving  farmsteads,  as  it  remains  to  this  day.  Meikle  was  a 
thorough  mechanical  inventor,  and,  wherever  he  could,  he 
endeavoured  to  save  labour  by  means  of  machinery.  Stories 
aj^e  still  told  in  the  neighbourhood  iu  which  he  lived,  of  the 
contrivances  he  adopted  with  this  object  in  his  own  household, 
some  of  vvhicli  were  of  an  amusirg  character.  One  day  a 
woman  came  to  the  mill  to  get  some  barley  ground,  and  was 
desired  to  sit  down  in  the  cottage  hard  by  until  it  was  ready. 
With  the  first  sound  of  the  mill-wheels  the  cradle  and  churn  at 
her  side  began  to  rock  and  to  churn,  as  if  influenced  by  some 
supernatural  agency.  No  one  was  in  the  house  besides  herself 
at  tlie  thne,  and  she  rushed  from  it,  frightened  almost  out  of 
her  wits.  Such  incidents  as  these  brought  an  01  name  on 
Andrew,  and  the  neighbours  declared  of  him  that  he  was  "  no 
canny."  He  was  often  sent  for  to  great  distances,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  pumps  or  setting  mills  to  rights.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  undertook  to  supply  a  gentleman's  house 
with  water,  so  many  country  mechanics  had  tried   it  before 


and  failed,  that  the  butler  would  not  believe  Meikle  when  he 
t  )ld  him  he  would  seud  iu  the  water  next  day.     Meikle,  liow- 
ever,  tuld    him   to  get  everything  ready.     "  It  will   be  time 
enough  to  get   ready,"  said  ihe  incredulous  butler,  "  when  we 
see   the  water."     Meikle  pocketed  the   affront,  but   sent  his 
machinery  to  work  early  next  morning;  and  when  tlie  butler 
got  out  of  bed  he  found  himself  up  to  his  knees  in  water,  so 
successfully  had  the  engineer  performed  his  promise.     Meikle 
lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  was  cheerful  to  the  last.     He 
was  a  capital  player  on  the  Northumbrian  bagpipes.     The  in- 
strament  he  played  on  was  made  by  himself,  the  chanter  being 
formed  out  of  a  deer's  shank-bone.     When  ninety  years  old,  at 
the  family  gatherings  on  "  Auld  Hausel  Monday,"  his  six  sons 
and  their  numerous  families  danced  about   him   to   his  music, 
lie  died  in  1811,  in  his  ninety-second  year,  and  was  buried  in 
Frestonkirk  churchyard,   close   by    Houston    Mill,    where   a 
simple  moiin  neiit  is  ererted  to  his  memory,  beaiiug  the  fol- 
lowing  inscription:  "Beneath  this  Stone  are  deposited   the 
remains  of  the  late  Andrew  Meikle,  civil  engineer  at  Houston 
Mill,  who  died  in  the  year  1811,  aged  92  years.     Descended 
from  a   race  of  ingenious  mechanics,  to   whom  the  country 
for  ages   had  been  greatly  indebted,  he  steadily  followed  the 
example  of  his  ancestors,  and,  by  inventing  and  bringing  to 
perfection  a  machine  for  separating  corn  from  the  straw  (con- 
structed upon  the  principles  of  velocity,  and   furnished  with 
fixed  beaters  or   skutchers),  rendered  to  the  agriculturists  ol 
Britain  and  of  other  nations  a  more  beneficial  service  than  any 
hitherto  recorded  in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  modern  science." 
Such  was  the  master  who  first  trained  and  disciplined  the  skill 
of  John  Rennie,  and  implanted  in  his  mind  an  enthusiasm  for 
mechanical  excellence.     Another  of  his  apprentices  was  a  man 
who  exercised  almost  as  great  an  influence  on  the  progress  of 
mechanics,  through  the  number  of  first-rate  workmen  whom  he 
trained,  as  Rennie  himself  did  in  the  art  of  engineering.     We 
allude  to  Peter  Nicholson,  an  admirable  mechanic  and  archi- 
tect, author  of  numerous  works  on  carpentry  and  architecture, 
which  to  this  day  are  amongst  the  best  of  their  kind. — Smiles' 
Lives  of  ihe  Engineers. 


HIGHWAYS      AND        TURNPIKES. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hampshire  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  President,  Mr.  W.  W.  B.  Beach,  M.P.,  said  : 

The  subject  which  they  had  met  to  consider  was  an  impor- 
tant one,  and  one  that  had  been  especially  recommended  for 
discussion  in  the  provincial  chambers  by  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agriculture.    The  Central  Chamber  was  especially  desirous 
to  learn   the  feelings  entertained   by  the  various  provincial 
chambers  on  that  important  topic,  so  that  it  might  be  enabled 
accurately  to  represent  their  feelings  in  any  recommendations 
they   might  think  it  proper  to  make  to  Government  on  the 
subject.      Before    proceeding    further,    however,    he   would 
remark   that  the   turnpike  system  was  ancient  in  its  origin, 
having  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a  little  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  and  no  doubt  it  had  been  productive 
of  great  advantages  in  its  time.      It  was  not,  however,  till 
17i8  that  Acts  for  turnpike  trusts  were  extensively  granted  by 
Parliament.     There  was  at  that  period  a  great  effort  made  to 
redeem  the  roads  from  the  wretched  state  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  and  from  that  moment  many  acts  were  granted  and 
many  roads  were  much  improved,  owing  to  the  turnpike  sys- 
tem ;  but  they  might  judge  of  the  general  state  of  locomotion 
by    the  fact  that  in   1760  there  was  ouly  one  coach  running 
fro  m  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  that  started  once  a  month, 
and  took   from  twelve  to   fourteen   days  to  accomplish  the 
journey.      But   as  time  went  on  various  Acts  of  Parli  iment 
were  granted,  generally  for  tiie  periods  of  21  or  31  years.     It 
became  necessary,  then,  to  laise  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  construct  roads,  in  return  for  which  permission  was  given 
by  the  Government  to  collect  tolls,  and  the  money  which  had 
been  advanced  on  mortgage  became  a  charge  upon  the  trust. 
In  the  case  of  many  of  the  chief  roads,  however,  such  was  the 
amount  of  trafflc  conveyed  along  them  that  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  paying  ofl'  the  amount  which  had  been 
raised  on  mortgage,   but,  with  some  other  trusts,  it  was  an 
exceedingly  difficult  matter.     They  had  been  made  iu  the  first 
instance,  probably,  without  mucii  thought.      They  had  been 


bad  speculations  from  the  beginning,  and  there  was  very  little 
prospect  of  the  bondholders  ever  seeing  again  the  money 
which  they  had  advanced.  It  became  necessary,  then,  for 
these  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  further  powers,  and,  in 
some  instances,  so  utterly  worthless  was  the  state  of  the  trusts 
that  the  interest  was  reduced  to  one  penny  per  cent.,  which 
was  a  mere  nominal  amount,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  principal  ever  being  repaid. 
But  there  were  many  other  trusts  where  application  was  made 
to  Parliament  for  further  powers.  Parliament  examined  into 
the  state  of  the  trusts,  and  granted  them  an  additional  term  of 
years.  There  was  every  prospect  at  the  time,  in  many  of  the 
cases,  that  the  bondholders  would  be  paid  their  money,  but  it 
proved,  frequently,  that  the  management  was  exceedingly 
expensive,  and  no  one  paid  much  attention  to  their  interests. 
The  trustees  were  rather  desirous  that  the  trusts  should  be 
continued,  and  therefore  they  showed  no  great  anxiety  to  pay 
off  the  debts.  The  bondliolders  seemed  to  entertain  the  idea 
tliat  the  trusts  were  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  time,  and 
tliey  were  not  particularly  desirous  to  have  their  money 
repaid.  A  provision  had  been  made  by  Parliament  that 
whenever  a  sum  of  £100  had  accumulated  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  by  tender  from  amongst  the 
various  bondholders  of  a  trust.  But,  in  numerous  instances, 
no  response  was  made  to  the  invitations,  and,  in  others,  people 
declined  to  tender  for  any  sum  except  the  original  amount 
advanced,  whe.'eas  it  was  palpable  to  any  one  who  examined 
the  state  of  the  trust  that  their  bonds,  instead  of  being  worth 
their  original  amount,  had  very  much  depreciated  in  value, 
and  there  could  be  no  reasonable  chance  that  they  would  ever 
recover  the  whole  amount  they  had  advanced.  The  money 
which  had  been  advanced  was  on  a  terminable  security — upon 
the  security  of  tolls  which  were  only  granted  for  a  limited 
period  of  years  ;  and,  therefore,  the  people  who  advanced  it, 
if  they  had  taken  the  most  ordinary  precaution  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  their  security,  must  have  been  aware  that  their 
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legitimate  chance  of  repayment  was  comprised  in  the  number 
of  years  during  which  their  security  existed,  which  was^  tlie 
number   of  years  for  which  the  trust  was  granted.     When 
railways   had  to  a  great  extent  superseded  lurnpilies,  as  the 
principal  means  of  transit,  many  of  the  turnpike  trusts  were 
placed   in  what  was  called  the  Continuance  Act — that  was, 
tliey  were  continued  from  year  to  year  by  Parliament,  but  the 
very  fact  of  their  being  merely  continued  for  such  a  very  brief 
period  ought  to  ha>e  shown  people  that  the  trusts  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  continued  for  an   unlimited  time.      Many 
complaints  were  at  present  being  made,  however,  by   bond- 
holders, who  stated  that  they  had  not  received  the  payment 
they  expected ;  but  he  feared  if  any  one  who  so  complained 
went  thoughtfully  into  the  subject  he  would  see  that  he  ought 
to  have  informed  himself  as  to  the  security  before  he  invested 
his  money  in  tlie  turnpikes.      Whether   tlie  turnpike  system 
was   good  or  bad   was  not  now  the  question — whether  tliat 
system  would  have  continued  if  railroads  had  not  been  intro- 
duced was  a  question  they  could  liurdly   decite  ;  but,  whether 
for  good  or  ill,  Parliament  had  decided  that  trusts  should  be 
gradually  di- continued.      The  system  had  its  advantages  as 
well  as  its  disadvantagts,  and  its  disadvantages  were  palpa.le 
to  any  one  obliged  to  travel,  because  tolls  were  a  vexatious 
mode  ot  collecting   money,  but  still  it  had  an  element  of  fair- 
ness which  no  other  system  could  possibly  atl'ord.     It  was  lair 
because   it  was  quite  evident  tliai  those  who  used  the  roads 
ought  to  pay  towards  their  maiutenauce.     Yet,  though  in  the 
abstract,  the   turnpike  system  was  a  fair  one,  the  prejudice 
against  it  had  been  such  that  it  had  been  extremely  difficult 
to  continue  it,  and   where  tolls  liad  been  extensively  discon- 
tinued in  a  locality  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  one  or 
two  trusts,  because  ratepayers  would  naturally  object,  when 
paying  rates  in  a  district,  to  pay  tolls  also,  and  it  fell  particu- 
larly hard  on  a  district  where,  to  give  some  small  repayment 
to   the   bondholders,   tolls   were   still  kept   up,  and  yet  the 
repairs  were  done  by  the  highway  district,  or  by  the  parishes 
through  which  the  road  passed.  The  system  was  now  decreasing 
year    by  year,  and  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  any  one 
to  hope. to  resuscitate  it.     It  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
when   tolls  first   began  extensively  to  be  discontinued,  and 
from  that  time  their  knell  had  been  rung.     They    must  now, 
therefore,  take  counsel  to  ascertain  what  in  common  fairness 
should  supply  their  place  rather  than  to  entertain  any   hope 
that  the  toll  system  could  be  continued  or  restored.    It  was 
extremely  unfair  for  a  district,  no  doubt,  when  turnpikes  were 
constantly  throwTi  into  their  system.     The  tolls  being  discon- 
tinued, the  roads  had  to  be  repaired  by  the  district  where  the 
Highway  Act  was  in  force.    Where  it  was  not  tbey  must  be 
repaired  by  the  parishes  through  which  the  disused  turnpike 
passed.     In  regard  to  the  highway  system'  various  opinions 
existed.     The  highway  system  in  the  old  time  was  merely  a 
parochial   one,   each  parish  repairing  its  own  roads.      The 
Highway  Act  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  old  system,  while  others  regarded   it   with  great 
aversion.     In  Hampshire  there  was  a  great  prejudice  against 
its  adoption  when  it  was  first  passed,  and  it  was  against  the 
common  feeling  when  the  county  was  divided  into  highway 
districts,  in  the  first  instance.     But  now,  after  it  had  been  in 
operation  for  some  years,  those  Boards  of  Guardians  which 
were  adverse  to  it  had  declared  themselves  very  much  in  its 
favour,  and   he   thought  that,  however   much   it   might   be 
regarded  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  an  expensive  system, 
people  iu  Hampshire,  at  least,  had  no  reason  to  regard  it  as 
such,  for  on  comparing  the  mileage  and  the  expenditure  in  the 
whole  of  England  in  regard  to  the  highways,  he  found  that  in 
1872  there  were  59,348  miles  upon  which  the  expenditure  had 
been  £824,740,  or  an  average  of  £13  17s.  per  mile,  while  in 
Hampshire  the  expenditure  over  a  mileage  of  3291  had  been 
only  £20,109,  or  an  average  of  £6  2s.  per  mile.     So  that  the 
average  of  Hampshire  was  rather  less  than  half  that  of   the 
average  of  all  England.     He  thought  that  that  was  a  satis- 
factory consideration  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  county,  as  it 
afforded  them  some  guarantee  that  the  highways  were  not 
only  well,  but  economically  managed  ;  jet  at  the  same  time  it 
ought  t)   be  borne  in  mind  that  the  highways  were  much 
easier  managed  in  Hampshire  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  for  repairs  they  had 
at  hand.     In  Wiltshire  the  Highway  Act  was  generally  in 
force,  hut  there  was  a  small  portion  of  it  in  which  it  was  not 
in  force,  and  there  the  expenses  were  very  large  indeed,  as 
much,  he  believed,  as  £26  per  mile ;  so  that  that  isolated  por- 


tion would  do  much  better  if  it  adopted  the  Highway  Act. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  great  improvement  that  the 
disused  turnpikes,  when  they  became  highways,  had  been  made 
a  charge  upon  the  highway  fuud  rather  than  upon  the  respec- 
tive parishes,  because  a  turnpike  road  soniCtimes  passed  several 
miles  through  one  parish,   and   the  adjacent  parish  received 
quite  as  much  benefit  from  it  as  the  actual  parish  through 
which  it  passed.     He  knew  an  instance  where  a  road   passed 
three  miles  through  one  parish  ;  the  boundary  of  that  parish 
only  came  to  the  extremity  of  tlie  turnpike  road  on  tlie  other 
side,  and  what  could  be  more  unfair  than  to  make  the  one 
parish  pay  for  the  whole   of  the  road,  and  the  other  for  not  a 
(arihing  of  it  ?      He  theretore  thought  the  amendment  which 
was  passed  on  the  old  system   was  an  exceedingly  good  one. 
But  the  question  they  had  to  consider  was   as   to  whether 
further  amendments  might  not    be  made  by  the  legislature 
upon  it  with  great  advantage,  and  to  the  consideration  of  that 
quest'on  he  thought  they  ought  to  give  their  very  best  atten- 
tion.    In  the  first  place,  the  Highway  Act   was  adopted   over 
the  greater  part  of  Engliind,  but  ihtre  were  parts  where  it  had 
not  been  adopted  at  all.     It  seemed  to  him  to  be  extremely 
difiicult  to  deal  with  the  whole  system  of  roads  unless  there 
was  a  unil'urm  system  throughout  the  entiie  country,  and  he, 
therefore,  thought  that  the  Act,  instead  of  being  voluntary, 
should  be  made  compulsory.     That,  he  thought,  was  a^step 
whicti   might  be   taken   with   advantage.      Then  there  was 
another  qut  St  ion  worthy  of  their  consideration.     At  present 
there  was  a  common  lund  in  the  highway  districts  called  the 
highway  fund,  yet  the  roads  were  charged  upon  the  respective 
parishes,  and  he  put  it  to  them  if  it  would  not  be  better  that 
the  whole  of  the  highways  in  the  district  should   be  made  a 
common  charge  and  be  thrown  upon  the  highway  fund?     He 
thought  the  general  opinion  in  the  country  was  that  they 
should,  but  still  it  was  a  question  wiiich  would  be  much  bene- 
fited by  the  opinions  of  men  of  practical  experience.     There 
was  also  the  question  as  to  whether  the  area  of  the  union  and 
the  highway  district  should  be  made  coterminous.     His  own 
opinion  was  that  it  would  be  productive  of  great  advantages. 
Iu  most  parts  of  the  county  of  Hampshire  the  introduction  of 
such  a  system  would  make  little  alteration,  but  he  thought  it 
would   render  the  working    of    the  highway   system  easier. 
There  was  yet  another  point  in  regard  to  the  subject  which  he 
also  regarded  as  important.     When   turnpikes   were  discon- 
tinned  they  were  thrown  upon  the  various  districts  ;  then  thos« 
who  cama  from  a  distance,  and  had  the  benefit  of  the  roads 
which  the  districts  had  paid  for,  contributed  nothing  towards 
their  repair.     That  he  regarded  as  most  unfair.     In  what  way, 
then,  were  they  prepared  to  suggest  that  that  contribution 
should  be  made?      Probably  the  most  reasonable  one  was  the 
carriage   licences,  and   that  which  was  contributed  by  that 
means  to  the  imperial  exchequer  might  be   granted  for  local 
purposes  and  the  repair  of  the  main  or  arterial  roads.     A  year 
ago,  probably,  they  might  have  suggested  that  the  horse  tax 
should  also  be  given  to  them  for  that  purpose,  but  as  it  had 
been  abolished  they  would  have  to  pass  it  over  and  think  of 
something  else  in  its  stead.     But  the  handing  over  to  them 
of  the  carriage  tax  would  not  entirely  meet  the  case,  because 
those  who  most  used  and  most  damaged  the  roads  with  heavy 
vehicles  would  still  contribute  nothing  towards  their  main- 
tenance.    The  heavy  trafiic  would  still  go  along  the  roads  and 
pay  nothing  unless  something  in  the  nature  of  a.  wheel  tax 
were  levied,  which  would  then  secure  from  those  who  really 
most  damaged  them  a  contribution  towards  their  maintenance. 
These  were  all  topics  which  he  regarded  as  of  great  importance 
and  upon  which  the  views  of  practical  men  were  of  much 
value.     He  thought  some  re-constructiou  of  the  road  system 
was  imperatively  needed.     He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
roads  should  be  divided  into  two  classes — he  might  almost  say 
three,  but  that  would  unnecessarily  complicate  the   matter. 
He  thought  that  disused  turnpike  roads  and  roads  of  similar 
importance,  which  were  generally  designated  as  main  roads, 
should  be  in  ihe  first  class,  and  that  common  highways  should 
be  in  the  second  class,  and  that  towards  the  support  of  the 
first  class  there  should   be  iu  some  mode  or  other,  contribu- 
tions from  the  Consolidated  Euud.     That  seemed  to  him   an 
exceedingly  fair  proposal,  but  it  was  no  doubt  a  very  difficult 
one  to  work  out.     It  might  involve  a  county  surveyor  and 
some  county  board  of  managsmeut  to  exercise   supervision 
over  the  whole  of  the  roads  iu  the  first  class.     There  could  be 
no  doubt  it  was  a  system  that  demanded  much  thought  and 
care   before   being  finally  put  into  operation,  and  he  com- 
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mended  the  suggestions  to  llieir  test  consideration.  He  would 
not  further  enter  into  details,  but  at  once  conclude  by  pro- 
posing the  following  resolution,  one  of  four  which  would  be 
submitted  to  them : — "  That  the  Highway  Act  be  made 
compulsory  throughout  the  country." 

Mr.  Godwin  thought  that  before  making  all  the  roads  in 
the  various  parishes  a  common  charge  upon  a  district,  it  would 
be  necessary  first  of  all  to  ascertain  if  the  roads  were  in  a 
uniform  state  of  good  repair  in  the  several  parishes,  because 
if  one  parish  kept  its  roads  in  a  good  state  and  the  adjoining 
parish  kept  its  roads  in  a  bad  condition,  as  was  often  the  case, 
it  would  be  most  unjust  to  make  the  parish  which  kept  its 
roads  well  not  only  to  pay  (or  its  own  repairs,  but  lielp  to  pay 
for  those  of  the  parish  which  neglected  its  duty.  He  was  also 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  suggestion  that  the  disused  turn- 
pikes sliould  be  included  in  districts,  but  lie  had  no  ohjeciion 
whatever  to  their  being  made  a  county  charge.  Still  those 
parishes  would  be  relieved  of  a  burden  to  which  they  had  been 
liable  ever  since  the  tolls  liad  been  granted,  and  they  were 
granted  on  the  express  condition  that  the  parish  should  repair 
the  rocds,  and  they  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the 
roads  during  the  whole  time  the  tolls  were  collected.  He  also 
thought  it  would  be  highly  objectionable  to  make  highway 
districts  compulsory,  and  he  wondered  how  the  aiiiliotiiies 
coiifti  have  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  J.  Trask  seconded  tlie  motion,  which  was  carried 
without  further  remark. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed — "  That  tlie  rate  be  a 
coraiuon  charge  on  the  higliway  district." 

Mr.  J.  Trask  could  quite  conceive  why  Mr.  Godwin  wished 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system,  hut  it  was  perfectly  useless  to 
think  of  doing  so.  Before  many  years  (as  they  had  the  autho- 
rity of  the  cliairraan  for  stating)  turnpikes  would  cease  to 
exist  altogether,  and  they  were  bound  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  chairman,  who  was  most  intimately  familiar  with  the 
subject,  as  a  sound  and  accurate  one.  The  Local  Government 
Board  had  instituted  inquiries  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
they  had  received  a  great  majority  of  replies  in  favour  of 
highway  districts  and  parish  boards,  and  he  thoujjht  but  very 
few,  indeed,  were  disposed  to  go  back  to  the  old  system.  Tliat 
the  Highway  Act  had  been  permissive  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
contention  which  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  it,  and  if  it  had 
been  originally  made  compulsory  they  would  all  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  work  it  as  well  and  as  economically 
as  possible.  It  was  well  known  to  those  who  had 
taken  an  interest  in  tlie  matter  that  farmers  and  other 
classes  of  the  community  liad  united  in  order  to  make 
the  Act  work  as  badly  as  possible,  and  there  need  be  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  very  large  expenditure  was  incurred  in 
certain  instances.  In  many  cases  the  fact  of  the  highway 
district  not  having  been  made  coterminous  with  the  union 
tlistrict  had  brought  about  a  conflict  of  authorities,  and  that 
had  created  dissatisfaction  ;  but,  with  proper  management,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  Act  sliould  not  work  satisfactorily. 
He  was  nut  certain  that  a  board  of  waywardens  was  required 
at  all,  and  he  did  not  know  why  the  Guardians  could  not  take 
care  of  the  roads  as  well  as  other  matters.  There  was  also 
the  rural  sanitary  authority,  and  he  hoped  that  next  session, 


now  that  they  had  got  common-sense  legislators  in  ofEce,  the 
question  would  be  settled  once  for  all. 

Mr.  Clark  did  not  approve  of  the  motion,  and  moved  as 
an  amendment  that  the  whole  of  the  roads  should  be  main- 
tained as  at  present  where  liighway  boards  existed. 

T'he  Chairman  explained  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of 
detail. 

A  vote  was  then  taken,  end,  the  numbers  being  equal,  the 
motion  was  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed — "  That  the  area  of  the 
union  and  higiiway  district  be,  as  far  as  possible,  coterminous." 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  final  resolution  : — "That 
the  amount  now  levied  for  carriage  licences  be  granted  to 
the  local  authorities  in  aid  of  the  repair  of  the  roads." 

Mr.  Trask  (Houghton)  in  seconding  the  motion,  expressed 
tlie  opinion  that  the  carriage  duty  ought  to  be' extended, 
because  there  were  many  difficulties,  such  as  brewers' carts  and 
vans,  wliich  continually  used  the  roads, and  which  contributed 
nothing  whatever  towards  their  maintenance. 

Mr.  J.  Trask  said  lie  should  certainly  objf  ct  to  a  wheel- 
tax,  but  he  had  no  objection  to  a  highway  rate  being  levied 
over  the  w  hole  district. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  GooDDEN  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  was  need  of 
legislation  with  respect  to  those  who  had  bonds  on  turnpike 
roads.  Many  persons  were  now  living  on  the  interest  of 
money  derived  from  bonds  which  had  been  left  thera,  but 
every  year  many  of  the  trusts  ceased  to  exist,  and  those  who 
held  tlie  bonds  lost  their  money.  lie  contended  that  they 
ought  to  be  compensated  by  llie  Government.  He  referred  to 
a  case  of  injustice  in  connection  with  this  subject  which  oc- 
curred only  last  November,  w  hen  a  turnpike  trust  expired  in 
consequence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  relusing  to  extend  to  it 
tlie  powers  of  the  Continuance  Act.  £3000  were  owing  on 
that  very  road,  and  the  clerk  of  the  trust  advertised  in  the 
usual  nay  in  the  newspapers,  'those  newspapers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  few.  Still  the  clerk  liad  complied  with  the  law, 
but  instead  of  the  little  money  in  hand  being  divided  so  that 
each  bondholder  should  liare  a  share,  a  share  w  as  only  awarded 
to  tiiose  who  chanced  to  see  the  adveitisenienl.  He  considered 
such  treatment  very  hard,  and  that  the  case  of  bondholders 
required  serious  consideration. 

The  Chairmajj  said  that  no  doubt  there  were  instances  of 
great  hardship,  hut  he  was  afraid  he  could  hold  out  little  hops 
of  the  legislature  providing  compensation  to  bondholders  whose 
investments  in  trusts  had  proved  unfortunate.  In  the  case 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Goodden  the  clerk  had  done  his  duty,  and 
he  could  not,  therefore,  see  how  the  legislature  was  to  be 
held  responsible,  but,  if  the  clerk  had  not  done  his  duty,  it  was 
he  who  must  be  held  accountable  for  his  neglect.  The  bonds 
in  connection  with  the  trusts  that  were  in  debt  were  now  worth 
but  very  little,  and  if  the  legislature  were  to  give  money  to 
help  them  over  their  difficulties  there  was  no  saying  what  an 
extraordinary  value  might  suddenly  be  placed  upon  the  bonds 
by  their  holders. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated  the  proceed- 
ings. 


THE       GROWTH       OF       SUGAR      IN      AUSTRALIA. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  New  South  Wales,  held  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
a  paper  on  "  Sugar-Growing  in  Australia,"  by  Mr.  Angus 
JL.ikay,  editor  of  the  Queeiislander,  Mr.  Howard  Keed 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mackay  read  the  following  paper:  Although  in 
body  a  stranger  at  your  meetings,  I  have  often  been 
here  in  the  spirit.  I  am  a  faithful  reader  of  your  jour- 
nal, aud  of  the  other  journals  of  Sydney  that  devote 
attention  to  agricultural  subjects,  and  with  their  assistance 
have  be&n  able  to  form  impressions  of  the  proceedings,  tlie 
oljects,  and  the  men  of  your  Society,  that  on  personal 
acquaintance  I  find  to  be  pretty  nearly  accurate.  The 
activity  of  your  Society  is  well  known  in  Qneensland— your 
records,  I  daresay,  give  evidence  of  this,  in  the  best  of  all 
forms,  tliat  the  Queensland  members  of  the  Society  believe  in 
it :   there  is  nothing  like  the  snbscription  list  for  testing  such 


matters.  The  number  of  medals  and  certificates  of  merit 
carried  to  the  northern  colony  give  evidence  that  Queensland 
is  alive  to  the  value  of  your  exhibitions,  and  also  that  the 
productions  of  the  younger  colony  are  not  far  behind  those 
of  her  parent.  It  has  struck  me  as  rather  encouraging,  that 
some  of  the  best  wool  and  sugar  shown  to  me  since  coming 
to  Sydney  are  of  Queensland  growth.  To  the  outside  world 
who  buy,  the  articles  pass  as  New  South  Wales  products,  but 
Qucenslanders  draw  a  nicer  distinction  ;  they  soon  recognise 
what  has  been  produced  within  their  own  borders.  It  is  true 
that,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  the  Customs  regulations 
mark  the  lines  that  divide  the  colonies,  aud,  for  one,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  those  distinctions  broken  down.  Coming 
directly  to  the  sugar  product  of  tlie;  northern  colony,  it 
seems  hard  that  you  will  not  allow  us  to  supply  tlie  ladies  of 
New  South  Wales  with  this  very  useful  article,  without  adding 
seme  £0  per  ton  to  its  first  cost.    But  time,  that  works  many 
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cliaDges,  may  alter  this.    I  really  am  Tcry  thankful  to  find  a 
stroDSf  ieeliug  in  favour  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  duties  ; 
iheir  early  disappearance  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to   us, 
seeing  that  we  have  to  pay  them  in  the  first  place.     There  is 
no    mistaking  the  philanthropy  of  producers   towards  their 
customers  under   such  circumstances.      We  have  altOfjether 
too  much  sugar  in    Queensland — the    product  of  this  year 
is  reckoned  to  be  12,000  tons  ;   should  it  reach  14,000  tons  it 
will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  for  the  season  is  a  fine 
one.     It  is  the  best  season  we  have  ever  had  in  Queensland  ; 
it  has  been  a  dry  one  all  through,     The  density  of  the  juice 
was  very  low,  when  the  winter  went  otf,  but  the  dry  weather 
suited   it,  and  it   has   increased   and   is  high   still.     At   the 
beginning  of  the  mouth  of  October  there  were  betwtcu  seven 
and  eight  thousand  tons  of  sugar  made — the  stage  we  ex- 
pected to  be    in   nest  month.     In   fact,  we   are   about  five 
weeks  ahead  this  season  of  anything  we  ha\e  ever  done  yet  as 
regards   the   sugar  crop.     The   rate   at  which   this  product 
has  increased  in  the  northern   colony  is   almost  surprising. 
In  1868,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Scott — the  father  of  the  industry, 
beyond  a  doubt — paid  us  a  visit,  the  total  product  was  a  trifle 
over  800  tons.      Seven  years  of  progress  have  converted  the 
hundreds  into  thousands  of  tons,  and  again  doubled  them,  or 
very   nearly   so.     It  has  beeu  no   child's  work  to  do  this. 
Many    mistakes   have   beeu    made,   many   losses   have   been 
incurred   during  these  years,  but  valuable  lessons  have  been 
learnt.     A  gentleman  recently  amongst  us,  from  the  Mauritius, 
stated  publicly  that  more  downright  skill  had  been  brought 
to   bear   upon   cane   cultivation    and   sugar   making   in  this 
country  than  in  any  part  of  the   world — a  very  high  com- 
pliment, but  not  so  surprising  when  the  number  of  white  men 
engaged   in   the   business   is   taken   into   cousideratior,    and 
especially  when  we  see  the  freedom  with  which  the  experience 
ot   these  men  has  been  given  for  the  benfit  of  all  who  choose 
to  learn.     I  have  seen   nearly  all  the  sugar  mills  in  Queens- 
land, south  of  Port  Mackay,  and  including  that  district,  and  I 
have  been  into  many  of  them — going  in  as  a  total  stranger — 
personally,  and  I  never  found  any  ditlicnlty  iu  getting   any 
information  that  I  might  want,  as  1  will  show  to  you  by 
explaining  the  quality  of  the   sugar  they  produce,  and  the 
cost   of  it.     There  is  no   better   test  of  tlie    extent   of  the 
information   than    that.      There   is     absolutely    no   mystery 
iu  the  production  of  sugar  as  carried  on  in  this  country.  Some 
dozen  samples  of  the  varieties  made  are  before  us  ;  it  is  quite 
a  simple  matter  to  describe  how  each  of  them  is  made,  and 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  average  of  the  cost  of  production.     To  do 
this  with  a  few  of  the  more  distiuct  varieties  is  the  object  I 
have  in  view.     I  have  gathered  these  samples  of  sugar  in 
Sydney  from  lots  sent  down  here  for  sale,  so  that  there  has 
been    no  picking,  washing,  or   cooking   the  samples.     They 
are    merely    small   samples   of  the  sugar  sent  here  for  sale, 
and   most    of  them   had   been  sold   within    the    last     week 
or    two.     It   has   been   found   that   latitude  is  not   a    suffi- 
cient guide   in  the  selection   of   land    for  cane.     The  posi- 
tion of  any  locality,  from   the  Clarence    northwards,  as  far 
as    sugar   is  grown,   and    the    adaptability   of    the    locality 
of  this    product,   is  found   to   be    due   in  a   greater   degree 
to   the    relative   position   of   mountain   ranges  than   to   the 
actual  latitude  of  the  position.     My  own  experience  is  confined 
to  Queeusalnd  alone  ;   for  altiiough  I  have  lived  in  countries 
where  sugar  is  grown,  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it.     In  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  I  lived,  my  attention  was 
confined   to  the  growth  of  cotton.      It  was  in   Queensland 
where  I  first  paid  attention  to  the  growth  of  sugar.     We  have 
been  obliged,  in  Queensland,   to  cut   out  lines  of  action  for 
ourselves,  and  we  have  done  that  under  the  guidance  of  men 
in   all   parts   of  the   world.       We  have,  therefore,  a  system 
different  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  as  far  as  I 
know.     Since  coming  to  Sydney,  I  have  heard  hard  words  said 
concerning  two  men  who  had  done  a  great  deal  for   the  sugar 
industry  in  Queensland.    They  had  not  been  so  successful  as 
tiipy  deserved  to  be,   but  they  had  done  as  much  as   men 
could  very  well  do.     They  had  put  up  tlie  beacons  which  had 
saved  many  men.     Bad  seasons  had  crushed  them,  or  nearly 
so,  and  the  pressure  upon  them  had   been  too  hard  ;  but   no 
human  being  could  do  more  than  they  had  done.  They  did  not 
succeed,  simply   because  the  winds  and  the  frost  settled  upon 
them.      It  was  strange  how  the  frost  affected   the   cane   in 
different  though  nearly  adjoining  localities.     If  we  went  along 
some  of  the  rivers  in  Queensland,  we  shall  see  patches  of  cane 
frozen  in  one  place,  and  in  another  place,  perhaps  about  half 


a  mile  ofl',  it  would  not  be  affected  at  all.   Thus,  we  find  places 
all  along  the  coast  unsuitable  to  cane  owing  to  attacks  of  frost 
and  the  prevalence  of  dry  weather  during   the  spring  season. 
Iti  taking  up  land  fur  cane  one  cannot  study  these  peculiarities 
too  closely.     Thousands  ol   pounds   have    been   expended   iu 
testing  them,  and  the  warnings  given  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
Next  to  suitable  location  is  the  choice  of  cane,  and  here  again 
there  is  a  vast  fund  of  experience  at  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
quirer ;  but  no  rule  that  1  know  of  applies  in  these  cases.     In 
Queensland,  where  we  come  closer  to  classifying  the  cane  than 
in  any   other  country  that  I  know  of,  there,are  thirty-six  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  cane,  and  in  every  locality  one  particular  sort 
of  cane   is   found   to   be   mos'  suitable.     I  can,  at  any  time, 
identify  any  of  these  varieties  in  the  localities  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.     Last  year  I   found  one  of  the  black  varieties — 
the  Chigacoa  cane — on  a  plantation  on  the  Mary,  which  had 
grown  up  into  a  perfect  monster,  instead  of  being  what  it  is 
with  us,  and  that  not  forty  miles  iu  a  straight  liue  from  my 
own  place.     The  best  infbration  is  that  obtained  from  those 
who  are  working  in  the  locality  chosen.       It  may,  however, 
be  accepted,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  common  ribbon  caae 
is  one  of  the  best  for  general  purposes  for  rich  laud,  and   that 
next  to  it  comes  the  Bourbon  and  yellow  canes  ;  then  come 
the  black  varieties,  the  latter  being,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all, 
in  moderately  rich  free- growing  soil.  It  is  a  remarkable  tiling 
that  the  sugar  is  easier  to  be  made  from  the  black   canes. 
There  are   some    six    or   seven    distinct   varieties  of  them, 
and  they  have  to  be  treated  differently  in  the    manufacture. 
One  kind  will  do  on  one  sort  of  laud,  and  others  will  not  do. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  these  matters.  A  man  often 
gets  a  variety  that  does  not  suit  him,   whereas,  if  he  studied 
the  matter,  he  might   get  a  variety  that  did  suit  him,  ind  so 
would  start  fairly.     The  quantity  of  cane   per   acre,   and   its 
value,  are  not  dilBcult  matters  to  arrive  at.     Wherever  I  have 
beer,  forty  tons  of  ripe  cane,  ranging  from  eight  to  eleven 
degrees  in  density,  is  an  average    result  of  good  farming.     1 
have  seen  double  the  quantity  per  acre — I  have  seen  100  tons 
per  acre,  and,  as    a  whole,  would   not  consider   the    work 
well    done   unless   the  crop   gave   over    forty  tons  per  acre 
— always  providing  that  the  seasons  and  the  land  had  proved 
suitable.     Of  course  a  man  could  not  get  a  heavy  crop  if  he 
had  a  bad  season.     A  vast  quantity   of  experience  has  been 
gained  in  regard  to  the  ripeness  of  cane.  It  may  be  summed  up 
in  this — that  it  does  not  pay  to    cut  and  manufacture  cane  of 
less  than  eight  degrees  density,  unless  the  circumstances  com- 
pel us  to  crush  !  t  lower  density.       As  regards  the  cultivation 
of  cane,  1  have  been  told  by  a  large  manufacturer  of  agricul- 
tural implements  in  Tasmania  that,  going  through  and  seeing 
wliere  we  were  workng  in   Queensland,  we  were  up   to   the 
highest  standard  of  Australia.     The  Press  often  took  the  far- 
mers to  task  about  tlu  ir  carelessness,  but  that  did  not  apply  to 
Queensland     It  is  wonderful  to  go  upon  the  farms  and  see 
how  they  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land.     In  fact,  in   some 
places  it  was  fouud  advisable  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the  land, 
it  was  so  rich,  and  they  found  it  was  better  not  to  have  such 
a  heavy  crop  cf  cane — they  got  better  sugar  from    it.     The 
dearness  of  labour  has  driven  men   in   Queensland   to  adopt 
horse  labour  wherever  it  can  be  done.      AVe  have  got  as  good 
implements  as  you  will  find  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or 
America.     I  shall  be  glad  to  send  down  some  of  our  imple- 
ments to  your  Exhibition.     AVe  found  that  thecolonial  ploughs 
are  better  than  any  we  can  get.  Ransomes  and  Sims  have  lately 
gone  into  the  manufacture  of  ploughs  suitable  for  Queensland, 
but  the  American  ploughs   are    found  to  be  unsuitable.     I 
believe  the  Queensland  plough-makers  will  compete  with  any 
plough-makers  I  have  heard  of.     In  other  implements,  such 
as  scarifiers  and  cultivators,  we  have  derived  much  benefit  from 
the  American  makers.     In  planting  cane,  the  usual  course  with 
all,  except  ribbon-cane,  is  to  plough  the  land  first  with  bullock 
ploughs,  cross-plough  it,  and  open  cane-furrows  first  with   a 
common  plough  ;  tlien  put  in  a  double  mould- board  plough, 
opening  the  furrows  as  deep  as  possible.     The  cane  is  then 
brought  up  and  dropped  in,  almost  in  close  contact  with  each 
other.     1    know  that  this  is  contrary  to  the    experience   of 
other  places.     Other  plans   have    been    tried,   but   we   have 
dropped  down  to  something  very  muchlike  this.    lam  satisfied 
that  this  is  the  best  and  easiest  course,  and  the  least  costly  in 
labour.  We  take  the  cane-tops  about  sixteen  inches  in  length. 
Touching  the  quantity  of  cane  required  per  ton  of  sugar,  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  machinery  em- 
ployed, and  the  care  brought  to  bear   at  this  stage.     Unless 
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both  are  of  more  thau  average  character,  it  is  uot  safe  to  cal- 
culate upon  more  thiin  a  tou  of  sugar  from  twenty  tons  of 
cane.  The  skill  of  the  maker  and  the  perfection  of  his  ap- 
pliances, can  then  be  judged  by  a  comparison  of  tiie  density 
of  the  juice  the  weight  of  cane  absorbed  to  each  ton  of  sugar, 
find  the  quality  of  the  sugar  itself,  the  standard  of  the  whole 
being  fixed  at  a  bright  sparkling  yellow.  This  quality  has  been 
the  aim  ot  the  majority  of  our  mikers,  and  tliey  have  suc- 
ceeded to  such  an  extent  that  Queensland  can  no  longer 
absorb  it ;  we  are  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  market. 
Melbourne,  this  year,  is  absorbing  large  quantities  of  fine  yel- 
lows. The  quantity  sent  from  Port  Mackay  aloue,  to  Mel- 
bourne, is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  reach  4,000  tons.  I  am  glad 
to  add,  that  Sydney  merchants  also  see  that  there  is  money  in 
this  business,  and  are  paving  it  over  for  Queensland  sugars. 
Money  is  very  welcome  to  the  producer.  I  feel  certain  that 
tiiose  who  go  into  the  business  with  spirit  will  have  no  reason 
to  regret  that  Australian  has  taken  the  place  of  foreign  sugars. 
AVe  have  seen  tliat,  for  the  present,  the  demand  for  bright 
yellow  sugar  has  been  more  tlun  met.  There  is  still  an  active 
demand  for  white  varieties,  and  I  am  in  the  hope  that  your 
refiners  will  uot  allow  the  darker  qualities  to  remain  on  the 
nands  of  growers  or  iu  the  stores  ot  Brisbane  or  Maryborough. 
I  may  state  that  a  good  deal  of  this  sugar  has  been  taken  up 
within  the  last  few  weeks  in  Syndey.  It  is  iliis  complication 
of  cir..um8tances  that  has  compelled  mill  owners  to  look  more 
closely  still  to  the  character  of  their  produce.  Tne  demand,  we 
find,  is  for  white  sugars,  and  they  up  to  this  time  have  been 
supplied  by  the  refiners.  It  may  be  as  well,  at  this  stage,  to 
slate  that  the  main  difference  between  the  manufacture  of  raw 
and  refined  sugars,  the  produce  of  the  plantation  as  compared 
*  1th  that  of  the  refiner,  is  the  use  of  animal  charcoal  by  the 
latter.  This  substance  is  prepared  from  boiies — it  is  very  ex- 
pensive, but  its  use  enables  the  refiner  to  convert  the  lowest 
and  dirtiest  masses  of  stuff  impo  ted  into  the  colonies  into  tlie 
beautilul  and  absolutely  pure  white  crystals  set  upon  our 
tablesj  The  ralue  of  these  foreign  sugars  (if  they  deserve 
the  name)  is  very  low,  and  were  there  no  belter  prospect  for 
the  Australian  growers  than  to  come  into  competition  with 
them,  his  prospects  would  be  by  no  means  bright.  But  the 
skill  and  appliances  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  raw  juice 
is  changing  the  respective  positions  of  the  producer  and  the 
ft  finer  more  rapidly,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  than  is  generally 
understood.  I  show  you  several  samples  of  sugar  that  are  so 
ni'ariy  white  tliat  they  fully  meet  the  demand  of  the  public. 
\Vell,  thi«  is  raw  sugar,  made  on  several  Queensland  planta- 
tions. Its  manufacture,  after  the  first  cost  of  providing  the 
machinery,  is  uot  more  expensive  than  that  of  bright  yellow 
iugar.  This  cost  may  be  taken  as  say  £3,000  for  machinery 
to  make  ten  tons  of  yellow  sugar  weekly,  and  ^65,000  for  the 
machinery  to  make  an  equal  quantity  of  this  white  sugar.  I 
have  been  asked  on  several  occasions  whether,  to  get  this 
superior  class  of  sugar,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  better 
kind  of  cane,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say 
riper  cane  than  is  ordinarily  used  ?  To  that  I  say,  it  does 
not  pay,  in  any  case,  to  make  sugar  from  unripe  cane.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  do  so  at  times,  fiom  the  effects  of  frost  and 
other  causes,  but  unripe  cane  should  never  be  used  if  it  can  be 
left  until  it  is  ripe.  In  Queensland  it  is  found  necessary,  as 
a  rule,  to  leave  the  cane  standing  over  a  year  to  get  it  to  per- 
fection. At  that  stage  the  juice  ranges  from  9  to  11  degrees 
by  the  saccharometer.  That  is  just  about  the  average  of  the 
crushing  of  the  present  season.  Prom  such  juice,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  vacuum  pan,  white  sugar  of  this  kind  I  show 
you  is  made  without  an  extraordinary  effort.  1  shall  just 
follow  the  details  of  manufacture  as  carried  on.  The  cane  is 
cut  and  the  juice  expressed  in  the  usual  way,  with  ordinary 
roller  mills.  It  is  then  filtered  through  hair-cloth  sieves,  or 
f  dirty,  then  through  blanket'".  It  is  then  clarified,  lime  alone 
being  used,  and  it  is  put  into  an  open  pan  battery,  skimmed  cart- 
fully,  and  boiled  up  to  a  density  of  25  or  26  Beaume.  Then 
the  syrup  is  discharged  into  subsiders  large  enough  to  hold  the 
syrup  of  a  daj's  boiling.  I  have  had  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
syrup  would  keep  longenough,  but  on  one  occasion  I  kept  some 
syrup  twenty-six  days,  and  it  made  sugar  after  that.  It  is 
almost  iucreciible  the  quantity  of  impurities  that  are  left  from 
syrup,  which  appears  absolutely  pure  when  drawn  off.  In 
these  subsiders  the  syrup  is  allowed  to  rest  in  perfect  quietness 
until  cold,  or  nearly  so,  when  the  vacuum  pan  requires 
it.  During  this  time  of  rest  less  or  more  impurities  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  subsider — the  quantity  in  some  cases  would 


surprise  those  who  have  never  seen  this  process  followed.  The 
syrup  is  then  drawn  into  the  pan  and  boiled  to  granula- 
tion point.  It  is  passed  through  the  centrifugal  machine  as 
soon  as  it  leaves  the  pan.  The  result  is  such  sugar  as  I  show 
you — this  being  but  a  sample  from  the  bulk  of  the  season's 
make.  The  cost  of  making  sugar  by  this  process  may  be  taken, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  as  about  £S  per  ton.  Add  to  this 
the  cost  of  twenty  tons  of  cane  at  10s.  per  ton,  and  there  is  a 
close  estimate  of  the  total  cost.  That  this  sugar  will  meet  the 
public  demand  for  ordinary  purposes  I  have  no  doubt.  During 
the  last  three  seasons  it  has  sold  freely  at  about  £2  per  ton 
under  the  price  of  refined,  and  is  fully  able  to  hold  its  own 
with  any  sugar  sent  to  Australia.  This  sugar  is  nothing  new  ; 
it  has  beeu  made  in  Queensland  during  the  last  three  seasons, 
and  there  has  been  no  difliculty  in  putting  it  into  the  market. 
1  think  there  are  three  plantations  making  it,  and  soon  there 
will  be  otiier  two.  At  the  present  time  our  planters  are  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  labour  and  from  the  difficulty  of  selling  sugar 
of  lower  grades  thau  tliese  white  varieties  at  a  fair  price.  I 
am  glad  to  add,  however,  that  there  are  gentlemen  in  Sydney 
who  can  see  the  dimensions  this  business  has  already  assumed 
and  who  are  looking  into  it  as  a  preliminary  to  doing  business. 
The  labour  difficulty  is  more  perplexing.  1  have  no  feeling 
against  any  kind  of  labour  myself ;  for  few  men  have  had 
better  opportunities  for  seeing  that  a  coloured  is  as  well  treated 
as  a  white  man.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
stating  this  in  a  public  meeting  in  Sydney.  I  tiave  seen  a 
great  many  of  the  coloured  labourers,  and  I  have  also  seen 
slaves  at  work,  but  1  never  saw  anything  approaching  to  slavery 
in  Queensland.  In  a  community  of  free  men  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  compel  a  man  to  work  against  his  wiU,  be  he  white 
or  be  he  black.  In  the  north  the  coloured  men  stick  to  their 
engagements  very  well,  but  the  common  practice  elswhere  is 
to  hire  these  men  just  as  «  hite  men  are  hired.  Many  of  them 
earn  12s.  per  week,  with  the  same  rations  as  the  whites.  I 
know  of  black  men  who  are  earning  53.  per  day.  Even  in 
tiie  north,  the  same  custom  has  crept  in,  and  if  a  black  man 
can  do  his  work  he  will  be  paid  just  the  same  as  any  other 
man.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is  reduced  to  in  Queensland. 
Tlie  will  and  ability  of  each  to  work  is  the  standard  by  which 
their  merits  are  judged.  The  cant  about  slavery  in  this  country 
is  mere  clap-trap  ;  but  I  have  very  little  faith  in  the 
coloured  man  as  a  labourer.  He  becomes  as  irksome 
as  the  white  man  when  he  becomes  dissatisfied  with  his 
situation.  Mr.  Tooth,  of  Yengarie,  got  down  some  Chinese 
labourers,  and  they  worked  very  well  for  a  week  or  two,  until 
some  other  Chinese  coraaiunicated  with  them,  and  then  they 
began  to  drop  off.  Mr.  Tooth  took  six  or  seven  of  them 
to  Maryborough,  and  when  they  got  there  they  were  taken 
before  the  police  magistrate.  Some  of  them  got  off,  and  a 
few  were  sent  to  gaol,  and  I  do  not  think  that,  at  the  present 
time,  Mr.  Tooth  has  many  of  them.  It  wHl  not  pay  to  have 
that  sort  of  labour.  I  have  tried  to  look  at  the  question 
in  various  ways,  and  believe  that  in  a  steady  and 
sufficient  inflow  of  immigrants  we  have  the  safest  provision 
for  a  sufficient  labour  supply.  We  get  immigrants  at  about 
the  rate  of  2,000  per  month,  and  they  disappear  as  fast  as  we 
get  them.  Instead  of  thinking  it  a  compliment  to  be  engaged, 
they  ask  all  sorts  of  questions.  Very  recently  I  wanted  to 
hire  a  man,  and  he  asked  all  these  questions,  and  finally  I  was 
told  that  if  I  would  stump  up  £2  per  week,  he  would  go  for 
a  quarter,  provided  that  the  accommodation  was  tip-top.  It 
has  been  said  that  white  men  cannot  labour  in  the  north.  I 
need  only  say  that  the  hardest  work  in  Queensland  is  now  and 
has  always  been  done  by  white  men.  I  do  not  know  an  in- 
stance on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the  white  cannot  outwork 
the  coloured  man — provided  always  that  he  uses  kis  brains  as 
well  as  his  hands,  and  introduses  horse  labour.  In 
conclusion,  I  cannot  but  thank  you,  gentlemen,  your 
secretary  (Mr.  Joubert),  and  Mr.  Knox,  of  the  Colonial 
cially,  for  the  facilities  placed  at  my  disposal  for  seeing  the 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  latter  gentleman  espe- 
sugar  industry  as  carried  on  in  Sydney.  I  was  told  that  the 
works  in  this  city  were  a  sealed  book  ;  I  did  not  fiud  them  so. 
Mr.  Knox  himself  showed  me  over  the  works,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  will  extend  the  same  gentlemanly  privilege  to  any  one 
placed  as  I  am.  I  have  also  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  a  man  upon  whom  I  look  with  veneration, 
as  the  one  who  has  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  follow  ;  and  whom  I  yet  hope  to  see  in  receipt 
of  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  the  great  services  he  has  ren- 
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dered  to  this  country,  I  am  specially  referring  to  what  we 
intended  to  do  in  Qneensland,  and  I  sliall  be  surprised  if  we 
do  not  do  something.  The  name  of  Mr.  Scott  is  in  Queens- 
land a  household  word,  and  wlien  I  saw  him  I  did  not  know 
how  to  express  my  feelings.  He  is  looked  upon  in  Queens- 
land as  a  venerated  man,  and  we  shall  do  somethiner  to  sliow 
our  respects  for  him.  I  have  also  felt  thankful  for  the  letters 
that  have  appeared  from  Mr.  Melmoth  Hall  and  Dr.  Neild. 
I  would  just  like  to  state  that  I  do  not  lake  any  special  credit 
to  myself.  My  experience  lias  been  gained  in  Queensland, 
and  in  feeling  thankful  to  those  gentlemen  I  also  feel  thankful 
to  the  colonists  of  Queensland,  who  have  always  been  ready 
to  give  me  full  information.  We  expect  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  our  rivers  will  be  choke  full  of  vessels  taking 
away  our  sugar.     I  thank  you  for  your  patience  in  hearing  me. 

Mr.  JouBERT  stated  that  lie  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
member  of  the  Society  (Mr.  W.  Barton),  who,  hearing  that 
Mr.  ]\Iackay  was  to  be  in  Sydney  to  deliver  a  lecture,  and, 
being  unable  to  be  present  himself,  had  applied  to  liim  CMr. 
Joubert),  to  ask  Mr.  Mackay  for  some  suggestions  that  might 
be  of  service  to  him  in  enabling  him  to  preserve  his  crops  of 
sugar-cane  at  the  Richmond  River  ranges  from  the  frost. 
Mr.  Barton  had  300  or  400  acres  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Thouas  Scott  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mackay 
for  the  valuable  lecture  he  had  delivered.  Until  to-day  he 
had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Mackay;  but  he  had  had  the  gratification  of  being  a  corres- 
pondent of  his,  and  had  read  articles  of  his  which  bad  appeared 
in  the  paper  of  which  he  was  editor.  It  was  well  known  that 
Mr.  Mackay  had  devoted  himself  with  indomitable  energy  to 
the  work  of  promoting  the  sugar-industry  in  Queensland  ;  and, 
by  his  lecture  to-day,  he  had  placed  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him.  He  referred  to  his 
own  efforts,  which  Mr.  Mackay  had  been  kind  enough  to  speak 
of  in  establishing  the  sugar  industry  in  this  colony,  and  expresf- 
ed  the  opinion  that  it  was  destined  to  occupy  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  Australian  colonies. 

Mr.  Melmoth  Hall  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman,  before  putting  the  motion,  said  that  Mr. 
Mackay 's  lecture  had  certainly  been  a  very  interesting  one,  and 
they  had,  no  doubt,  ob'ained  a  good  deal  of  information  from 
it,  to  show  where  we  are  in  the  business  ;  for,  perhaps  it  was 
a  very  important  question  with  us  whether  the  younger  colony 
of  Queensland,  being  a  more  favourable  place  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  than  our  owu  colony,  could  not  produce  it  at  a 
much  leas  price  than  we.  If  it  could,  our  business  would  go 
from  us,  and  our  lands  must  be  turned  to  other  uses.  We  had 
already  found  that  all  our  expectations  had  not  been  realized  ; 
that,  though  some  portions  of  the  country  would 
grow  heavier  crops  than  we  expected,  other  portions  would 
not  grow  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  pay  us.  Climatic  influences 
were  against  us,  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  coast  line 
in  this  country  was  at  all  adapted  for  sugar-growing.  Mr. 
Mackay's  lecture  wss  very  interesting  and  important  to  us, 
because  it  gave  us  the  means  of  forming  a  pretty  good  estimate 
as  to  whether  we  shall  have  to  give  up  growing  even  on  that 
space  of  land  where  we  are  now  growing.  He  had  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  we  would  be  able  to  make 
up  our  minds  upon  the  matter.  In  the  meantime  we  must  do 
our  best,  and  struggle  on  against  the  influences  that  are 
opposed  to  us.  We  had  done  well  hitherto  ;  and  he  thought 
that,  where  sugar-growing  was  carried  on — as  it  iiad  been  on 
the  Clarence  River — it  had  been  a  success,  and  had  yielded 
large  profits  to  many  of  those  engaged  in  it.  He  had  Tery 
great  pleasure  in  putting  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  MxLJiOTH  Hall  said  that  Mr.  Mackay  had  not  touched 
upon  the  diseases  that  affect  the  cane.  To  those  who  depended 
upon  the  farmers,  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  he 
was,  accordingly,  in  hopes  of  hearing  some  valuable  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Mackay  said  he  was  glad  the  matter  had  been  referred 
to.  They  had  had  painful  experience  of  the  disease  in 
Queensland.  About  eighteen  months  ago  he  collected 
about  twenty  lots  of  diseased  cane — he  believed  the 
disease  was  known  here  as  rust — for  examination. 
[Mr  .Hall :  "  The  farmers  call  it  rust. "]  This  cane  was  examined 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  It  was  found  that  the  soil  from 
which  it  had  been  taken  gave  no  indication  of  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  neither  was  there  any  affinity  between  the  disease 
and  what  was  known  as  rust.     The  fact  was,  that  when  the  dis- 


ease which  causes  potato  rot  in  England  should  be  discovered, 
they  would  not  be  farfrom  knowing  thecauscofthe  cane  disease. 
The  two  diseases  seemed  to  be  identical.  His  impression  was 
the  disease  was  not  connected  with  the  soil.  He  had  never 
seen  tiie  disease  on  land  that  hid  been  well  drained,  and  where 
there  was  a  free  circulation  through  the  cane.  The  cases  in 
which  disease  appeared  were  where  the  roots  were  soil-bound 
in  consequence  of  drought,  the  circulation  being  by  that  means 
stopped.  In  Queensland,  when  disease  attacked  a  particular 
kind  of  cane,  the  growers  said  that  the  cane  was  unsuited  to 
the  soil,  and  they  replaced  it,  by  another  kind. 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  was  his  own  experience.  He  believed 
that  draining  would  do  a  good  deal ;  but  still,  on  drained  land 
they  had  the  disease.  It  seemed  confined  to  certain  kinds  of 
cane.  Mr.  Mackay  had  spoken  of  the  density  of  cane.  Had 
he  any  objection  to  say  what  ti'e  general  density  was  ? 

Mr.  Mackay  :  About  5  or  6  degrees. 

Mr.  Hall  :  I  wish  also  to  know  whether  you  through  drain 
the  land. 

Mr.  Mackay  :  Generally  upon  the  plantations.  You  can 
scarcely  go  upon  a  farm  where  there  is  no  draining. 

jMr.  Hall  :  Do  you  subsoil  ? 

Mr.  Mackay  :  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Hall  :  Do  you  irrigate  ? 

Mr.  Mackay  :  No ;  Queensland  is  not  a  dry  country,  as 
many  people  wrongly  imagine.  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  a  man 
drains  and  cultivates  his  land,  he  can  carry  his  crops  through 
six  out  of  every  seven  years. 

Mr.  Hall  :  You  have  many  different  kinds  of  soil ;  upon 
which  does  the  Bourbon  cane  give  the  best  return  in  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Mackay  :  Not  on  the  richest  soil,  but  on  good  fores* 
land. 

Mr.  Hall  :  I  asked  the  question  because  we  have  been  coff.- 
pelled  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  the  Bourbon  cane. 

In  the  course  of  a  further  conversation  that  ensued,  Mr. 
Mackay  said  that  the  scarifying  was  carried  on  in  one  direction, 
a  back-tooth  harrow  being  used,  so  that  the  cane  could  be 
run  over  after  it  was  up  ;  and  that  the  subsiders  used  were  made 
of  copper,  and  of  wood,  and  of  iron,  the  depth  of  them  being 
about  30  inches.  He  also  stated  that,  on  the  farm  of  Messrs. 
Farquhar  and  Dunn,  in  Queensland,  sixty  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  had  been  obtained  from  forty  acres. 

Mr.  Joubert  said  he  had  been  informed  that,  recently,  a 
gentleman  came  to  this  city,  from  the  Mauritius,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  could  purchase  ammonia 
here  in  large  quantities,  as  it  was  required  in  the  Mauritius 
for  remedying  the  disease  referred  to  a  moment  or  two  ago. 
As  the  matter  was  one  of  great  importance  to  cane-growers, 
Mr.  Calvert,  who  had  informed  him  of  the  circumstance,  had 
promised  to  make  further  inquiries. 

Mr.  Calvert  confirmed  what  Mr.  Joubert  had  said,  and 
stated  that  tlie  gentleman  from  the  Mauritius  was  a 
distinguished  French  chemist.  The  ammonia  was  wanted  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  cane  disease,  but  how  it  was 
applied,  he  (Mr.  Calvert)  could  not  say.  He  would,  howeve', 
endeavour  to  ascertain. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


SOUTH  WILTS  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE.— 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  Salisbury,  Mr.  S.  Bracher  moved 
the  following  resolutions  :  "  This  Chamber  desires  to  express 
its  profound  disappointment  that  the  practical  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Central  Chamber,  as  to  the  treatment  of  contagious 
diseases  in  animals,  have  received  no  attention  from  the 
Government.  This  Chamber  views  with  great  alarm  the  con- 
tinual fresh  introduction  or  foot-and-mouth  disease  into  this 
district,  and  earnestly  desires  the  active  assistance  of  Parlia- 
mentary  representatives  in  pressing  the  Government  to  adopt 
rational  measures  for  dealing  with  this  ruinous  disease."  Mr. 
Godwin  seconded  the  resolutions,  which  were  carried.  A  dis- 
cussion on  Turnpikes  and  Highways  was  adjourned. 
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REVIEW  OF.  THE    CATTLE   TRADE   DURING  THE    PAST   MONTH. 


The  cattle  trade  has  been  quiet,  and  without  feature  of  im- 
portance during  the  mouth.  A  fair  average  supply  of  beasts 
has  come  to  hand,  but  the  condition  has  been  rallier  various. 
I'rom  our  own  grazing  districts  the  receipts  have  been  toler- 
ably good.  The  Lincolnshire  season  has  now  closed,  and  that 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  has  opened  under  tolerably  favourable 
auspices.  Fro:n  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  a  fair  number  liave  come 
to  liand.  The  Scotch  receipts  have  been  tolerably  good,  and 
liave  included  some  prime  stock.  The  foreign  importations 
have  been  moderate.  Receipts  from  Germany  and  France, 
which  have  numbered  about  1,500,  have  been  detained  atDept- 
lord,  and  only  Dutch  and  Spanish  beasts  have  been  forwarded 
to  Islington.  As  regards  trade,  business  has  not  been  active  ; 
still,  a  fair  amount  of  steadiness  has  prevailed,  and  prices  gene- 
rally have  been  maintained.  Tlie  top  quotation  for  the  best 
Scots  and  crosses  has  been  6s.  41.  per  8  lbs. 

In  the  sheep  pens  there  lias  been  a  tolerably  good  supply, 
English  breeds  having  come  more  freely  forward.  From 
abroad  a  moderate  number  has  come  to  hand.  The  demand 
has  been  steady  on  the  whole,  and  the  best  Downs  and  Half- 
breds  have  sold  at  about  6s.  8d.  to  6s.  lOd.  per  8  lbs. 

Calves  have  been  steady,  and  improving  in  value. 

Pigs  have  been  firm. 

The  imports  of  foreign  stock  during  the  past  month  have 
been  as  follow  : 

Beasts 3,494 

Sheep  11,757 

Calves 379 

Pigs 284 

15,914 

Corresponding  period  in  1874 29,513 

1873 19,889 

1872 17,850 

1871 10,298 

1870 21,727 

„                    1869 12,214 

1868 20,000 

„                    1867 24,084 

„                    1866 28,838 

1865 16,952 

„                    1864 9,967 

1863 11,893 

1862 8,783 

1861 2,708 

1860 6,760 

1859 9,264 

The  bullock  arrivals  from  our  own  grazing  districts,  as 
well  as  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus  compare  with  the  three 
previous  years  : 


4,000    5,100    5,200 


Jan.      Jan.       Jan.       Jan. 

1872.    1873.     1874.    1875. 

Norfolk,    Suffolk,   Essex,    and 

Cambridgshire    6,350 

From  Lincolnshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  Northamptonshire    1,750       800       400     1,300 

Other  parts  of  England  2,950    2,020    3,000    1,600 

Scotland  1,120       584        909       550 

Ireland    1,730     1,855     1,000       450 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  supplies  of  stock  ex- 
hibited and  disposed  of  at  tlie  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market 
during  the  month : 

Beasts 14,021 

Sheep 78,350 

Calves 930 

Pigs 235 

Comparison    of  Shpplies. 
Jan.  Beasts. 

1874   16,850 

1873    14,9i0 

1872  18,141 

1871    15,028 

1870    19,251 

1869    19,SS0 

1868    17,620 

1867    18,150 

1866    24,620 

1865    20,669 

1864    19,442 

1863    20,455 

1862    20,680 

1861    17,612 

1860    20,500 

1859  19,805 

1858  20,312 

Beasts  have  sold  at  from  4s.  4d.  to  5s.  lOd.,  sheep  at  48.  6d. 
6s.  lOd.,  calves  4s.  to  6s.  lOd.,  and  pigs  4s.  2d.  to  5s.  per  8 
lbs.  sinking  the  offal. 

Comparison  of  Pricfs. 
Jan.,  1874.  Jan.,  1873. 


Sheep. 

Calves. 

Kgs. 

82,260 

1,435 

545 

64,300 

1,376 

575 

78,120 

848 

438 

73,840 

314 

365 

91,760 

1,127 

965 

94,930 

654 

1,201 

86,220 

520 

1,610 

82,400 

756 

1,508 

89,390 

1,754 

2,225 

73,714 

1,095 

2,370 

80,230 

1,019 

2,567 

83,422 

1,637 

2,456 

82,160 

853 

2,850 

75,240 

677 

2,000 

92,426 

1,067 

2,045 

90,520 

921 

2,400 

80,742 

1,108 

1,756 

Beef,  from 
Mutton   ... 

s. 

4 

5 

5 

3 

Ja 

s. 

3 

4 

4 

3 

d.      s.    d. 
6  to  6    4     .... 

....     4 

d.      s.    d. 
4  to  6     2 

0to7    0    .... 

....     5 

8  to  8    0 

Veal    

6  to  6  10     .... 

....     5 

6  to  7    4 

I'orK    

8  to  4  10     .... 

....     3 

6  to  4    8 

Beef,  from 

n.,  1872. 
d.     s.     d. 
6  to  5  10      .... 

Jan.,  1871. 
s.     d.    s.    d. 
....     3    6  to  5     0 

Mutton    ... 

4  to  7     0     .... 

....     4 

4  to  6     3 

Veal    

6  to  6     0     .... 

....     3 

8  to  6    4 

Pork    

8  to  5     0     .... 

....     3 

8  to  5     6 

REVIEW     OF    THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING    THE    PAST    MONTH. 


The  month  of  January  has  proved  as  singularly  mild 
as  December  was  severe,  and  the  upward  tendency  of 
wheat,  which  was  noted  even  in  the  holidays,  has  given 
way  to  depression  from  the  general  injury  caused  to  its 
condition  by  the  long  prevalence  of  damp,  so  that  values 
have  gone  down  in  new  English  sorts  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr., 
and  even  ia  foreign  about  2$.  per  qr.  ;  but  the  indica- 
tions of  seasonable  cold  to>vards  the  close  of  the  month 
may  improve  tlie  quality  and  help  the  prices  again.  The 
anticipation  of  a  long  and  severe  winter  has,  therefore, 
been  ialsilied,  and  though  thrashing  has  been  disadvan- 
tageous and  prices  somewhat  reduced,  as  meat  is  so 
dear,  we  should  not  overlook  the  advantages  to  stock, 
the  keeping  of  which  has  been  easier,  from  the  bite  in 
the   meadows  and  the  more  perfect  preservation  of  the 


the  root  crops.  The  quantity  of  rain  fallen  will  now 
help  to  bring  some  store  to  the  deep  wells,  which  had 
become  very  low,  and  last  year's  drought  seems  likely  to 
be  fully  made  up ;  but  there  have  been  local  floods  and 
storms  doing  much  damage.  Wheat  has  been  the  only 
grain  that  has  been  mu;h  reduced  during  the  mouth, 
though  barley  and  beans  have  rather  yielded,  while  oats 
have  kept  advancing  steadily,  only  occasionally  receiving 
a  slight  check  when  the  foreign  imports  have  been  heavy. 
In  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  they  have  felt  the  ad- 
verse influence  of  the  weather  on  the  condition  of  samples, 
with  a  proportionate  reduction,  and  the  advices  from 
England  being  dull,  all  the  Continent  shows  the  same  state 
of  things,  the  mild  weather  so  long  ruling  here  having 
been  universally  felt ;  so  that  many  frost-bound  ports  have 
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been  available  for  steamers,  though  sailing  vessels  were 
unable  to  work  through  the  floating  ice.  Hungary  seems 
to  have  had  the  cold  weather  longest,  the  ice  in  the 
Danube  being  unusually  thick  and  abundant,  but  busi- 
ness was  slack  and  the  rates  of  cereals  generally  lower, 
more  especially  wheat.  At  Odessa  prices  have  kept  up 
unusually,  from  the  number  of  seeking  vessels  beyond 
those  chartered  at  higli  freights,  and  large  shipments 
have  been  made  thence.  At  New  York  they  have 
rather  given  way ;  and  in  California,  with  a  nice  fall 
of  rain  and  an  unuusual  breadth  planted  under  favour- 
able cii'cumstances,  pi-ices  have  lately  been  reduced  ;  and 
in  South  Australia  they  are  in  full  harvest,  with  an 
expected  surplus  for  export  of  one  million  quarters ;  so 
there  is  no  apprehension  as  to  the  future  supplies. 
Rates  uow  are  indeed  very  moderate — ISs.  below  last 
year ;  but,  with  a  much  better  crop  than  for  many  years 
past,  let  us  hope  growers  will  favourably  meet  the 
season,  and  perhaps  some  unexpected  event,  as  we  near 
harvest-time,  may  cause  prices  to  improve.  The 
following  prices  were  recently  quoted  at  the  places 
named :  White  wheat  at  Pai-is  44s.  6d.,  red  438.  6d ; 
native,  at  Bordeaux,  47s. ;  Berdiauski,  at  Marseilles,  47s. 
6d. ;  wheat,  in  Belgium,  from  45s.  to  47s.  6d.,  at 
Amsterdam  46s.  6d.,  at  Cologne  45s.,  at  Mayence  43s. 
6d.,  at  Berlin  41s.,  at  Stettin  40s.  6d.,  at  Meklenburg 
and  Hambro'  48s.,  at  Holstein  46s.  6d.,  at  Rostock  48s., 
high-mixed  at  Dantzic  45s.  f.  o.  b.,  red  at  Odessa  41s., 
at  Pesth  43s.  6d.,  soft  at  Algiers  4Gs.,  red  spring  at 
New  York  36s.  Id.  per  480  lbs.,  white  at  San  Francisco 
45s.  6d.,  c.  f.  i.,  per  500  lbs. 

The  first  Monday  in   Mark  Lane  opened  on  the  back 
of  a  small  English  supply,  with  but  few  foreign  arrivals. 
The  number  of  fresh  samples  from   the  near  counties  was 
limited,   and  the    condition   was  much  affected   by  the 
sudden  change  to  damp,  mild   weather.     In  the  few  dry 
samples  sold  no  difference  was  noted  from  the  previous 
Monday's  rates,    but   inferior   parcels  were   exceedingly 
difficult  to  move.     The   holders  of  foreign  held  out  for 
the    previous    rates,    and    in    the    little   business  done 
they    were  realiseJ.     The    arrivals  off   the     coast    not 
being   numerous,  previous   quotations   were  paid.     The 
buoyant    tendency     of    the    country    markets     entirely 
ceased  on  the  rapid  and  decided  thaw,  and  was  changed  to 
a  downward  aspect  in  some  places,  as  Boston  and  Man- 
chester being  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper ;    but   this  was  more 
the  consequence  of  condition  than  anything  else.     Liver- 
pool gave   way  also   about   2d.  per  cental  in  the  week. 
There  was  no  change  at  Glasgow  or  Leith,  but  the  report 
from  Edinburgh  noted  Is.  decline.     Dublin  was  3d.  to 
6d.  per  barrel  cheaper,  both  for  native  and  foreign  quali- 
ties.    On  the  second  ]\Ionday  the  English  receipts  were 
again  very  small,  and  the  foreign,  though  nearly  doubled, 
were  only  moderate.     The  show  of   fresh  samples  was 
limited,   and  the  condition  stiU  worse  in  a  majority  of 
instances.     Even    the  few   picked   dry  lots  were  slow  to 
move,    and  in    favour   of   buyers  ;  but   factors  could  not 
clear  off  their  damp    lots,   though  they   would   willingly 
have  done  so  at  2s.  decline.     The  foreign  wheat  that  was 
offering,  consisting  principally  of  American  red,  ex  ship, 
with  a  pressure  to   sell,    old  sorts  were  fully  Is.  lower, 
and  new   2s.    down,    and  the   granary   trade   was   quite 
stopped  by  these  low  sales.     Thjugh  the  arrivals  off  the 
coast    were    but    few,    the   demand    being     slack,    rates 
tended  downwards.     With   the  weather  ruling   still  ex- 
ceedingly mild  and  wet,  it  was  not  to   be    expected  there 
could  be  much  activity  in  the   country,  and  indeed  sales 
were  universally  slow  and  difficult,  at  an    average   reduc- 
tion of  Is.  per  qr.     Liverpool  gave  way  during  the  week 
5d.  to  6d.  per  cental.     Edinburgh  was   dull   for  the  best 
qualities,  and    Is.   cheaper   for    secondary    sorts.     Both 
•Leith  and  Glasgow  noted  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.     Dublin 


showed  the  same  downward  movement,  both   Irish  and 
foreign  being  6d.  per  barrel  lower  to  sell. 

On  (he  third  Monday  the  English  receipts,  though  not 
heavy,  were  doubled  ;  but  those  from  abroad  were  only 
half  as  much  as  on  the  previous  wee<c.  Eresh  samples 
from  the  near  counties  were  only  shown  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, the  general  complaint  being  still  the  miserable 
condition  of  most.  The  best  dry  lots  brought  nearly 
former  rates,  but  all  below  them  were  Is.  lower  than  ou 
the  previous  week.  The  want  of  dry  samples  rather 
increased  the  demand  for  good  grauaried  foreign,  but 
buyers  were  able  to  secuee  a  reduction  in  their  favour  of 
Is.  per  qr.  But  little  was  passing  in  floating  cargoes, 
and  values  tended  downwards.  The  weathercontinuing  wet 
in  the  country,  though  more  seasonably  cold,  the  general 
condition  of  samples  was  such  that  prices  of  wheat  still 
tended  downwards,  and  a  decline  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  per 
qr.  was  almost  universal,  excepting  those  localities  where 
dry  lots  were  found.  Liverpool  was  down  Id.  to  2d.  per 
cental  ou  Tuesday,  but  with  colder  weather  on  Friday 
this  decline  was  recovered.  Edinburgh  gave  way  Is.  per 
qr.,  as  well  as  Leith,  and  at  Glasgow  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  Dublin  was  very  dull,  and  6d. 
per  barrel  lower,  both  for  native  and  foreign  samples. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  the  supply  of  English  wheat 
was  short,  but  the  foreign  arrivals  were  liberal.  The  show 
of  fresh  samples  from  the  near  counties  during  the  morn- 
ing was  limited,  the  condition  being  mostly  bad.  The 
few  lots  that  were  dry  went  off  at  former  rates,  but  damp 
parcels  were  still  dull.  The  foreign  trade  was  somewhat 
improved,  the  cold  weather  rather  stimulating  the  demand, 
and  the  previous  Monday's  rates  were  paid  ou  the  busi- 
ness transacted.  Floating  cargoes  indicated  some  im- 
provement on  the  previous  quotations,  more  especially 
Ghirka  qualities. 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  in  English 
qualities  were  22,608  qrs.,  in  foreign  66,168  qrs.,  against 
10,667  qrs.  English,  71,338  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  time 
last  year.  The  imports  into  the  kingdom  for  four  weeks, 
ending  Jan.  16,  were  2,649,312  cwts.  wheat,  532,677 
cwts.  flour,  against  3,508,119  cwts.  wheat,  559,579  cwts. 
flour,  in  1874.  The  London  exports  were  2,467  qrs. ; 
the  average  commenced  at  47s.  9d.,  and  closed  at  453.  6d. ; 
the  general  averages  opened  at  44s.  8d.,  and  ended  at 
44s.  6d. 

The  flour  trade  has  little  changed  during  the  month, 
but,  from  the  prevailing  damp  and  muggy  weather,  was 
dull  throughout,  and  country  sorts  gave  way  Is.  per  sack, 
leaving  the  value  of  Norfolks  at  about  30s. ;  while  foreign 
have  participated  in  the  decline,  say  Is.  on  sacks,  and  6d. 
on  barrels.  The  imports  for  four  weeks  into  London 
were  83,544  sacks,  country  qualities  12,886  sacks,  26,200 
barrels  foreign,  against  72,120  sacks,  country  7,806 
sacks  28,419  barrels,  for  the  same  period  in  1874. 

Maize,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  was 
so  scarce  that  it  had  been  perpetually  advancing,  lost 
something  of  the  advance,  as  good  arrivals  got  in,  and 
finished  with  flat  old  American  at  38s.,  and  round  sorts 
39s.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
59,069  qrs  ,  against  28,077  qrs.,  in  1874, 

The  barley  trade  for  the  most  part  has  been  steady, 
malting  sorts  keeping  their  value  till  the  third  Monday, 
when  they  gave  way  Is.  per  qr.,  and  grinding,  from  the 
plentiful  arrivals,  gave  way  to  the  same  extent,  good  sorts 
being  procurable  at  28s.  to  29s.  per  qr.,  but  at  Hambro'  the 
best  Chevalier  malting  has  obtained  as  high  as  51s.  per 
qr.,  though  inferior  qualities  have  been  cheaper.  Whi  le 
maize  keeps  dear,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  feeding  sorts 
would  be  very  cheap,  especially  as  the  crop  in  Europe  was 
not  heavy,  and  even  in  Algeria  25s.  6d.  was  quoted  for 
low  qualities.     The   imports  into  London  for  four  weeks 
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were  15,854  qrs.  British,   101,751  qrs.    foreign,  against 
26,321  qrs.  British,  50,320  qrs.  foreigQ  iu  1874. 

The  malt  trade  has  been  very  quiet  through  the  month, 
with  prices  little  changed,  though  rather  pointing  down- 
wards towards  the  close,  holders  of  stock  being  desirous 
of  realising. 

The  oat  trade  has  been  continually  tending  upwards  in 
its  bearing,  from  the  large  country  demand  and  moderate 
foreign  importations,  and  the  entire  rise  in  four  weeks  has 
been  about  2s.  per  qr.,  and  with  our  own  crop  deficient, 
and  a  similar  deficiency  throughout  Europe,  we  do  not  see 
how  prices  can  remain  down,  should  any  weekly  sup- 
ply produce  an  occasional  depression.  Two-thirds,  and 
sometimes  three-fourths  of  the  arrivals  have  been  from 
Russia,  but  the  frost  must  now  lessen  these  imports,  and 
we  scarcely  know  were  to  look  to  meet  the  regular  and 
large  demand.  361b.  oats,  fresh,  are  worth  26s.  6d., 
381b.  28s.,  401b.  per  bushel  30s.  The  few  fine  English 
and  Scotch  appearing  bring  quite  ezceptional  and  unre- 
liable prices.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks 
were  1,626  qrs.  English,  477  qrs.  Scotch,  100  qrs.  Irish, 
126,437  qrs.  foreign,  against  3,878  qrs.  English,  2,348 
qrs.  Scotch,  100  qrs.  Irish,  184,489  foreign  qrs.  for  the 
same  period  in  1874. 

Though  the  supplies  of  beans,  both  English  and  foreign, 
have  only  been  moderate,  the  very  mild  weather  and 
comparatively  high  rates  have  beeu  against  sales,  and 
they  have  lost  fully  Is.  in  value  during  the  month ; 
the  decline  occurred  principally  on  the  second  Monday, 
when  the  arrivals  were  most  free.  The  prohibition  of 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  export  being  withdrawn  for 
six  months  has  also  bad  something  to  do  with  the  re- 
duction, as  the  high  prices  paid  for  them  here  will, 
doubtless,  bring  down  supplies,  but  as  Egypt  sends  almost 
nothing,  they  will  all  be  wanted.  New  dry  Mazagans 
are  worth  45s.,  harrows  48s.,  and  old  2s.  more.  Large 
Italian,  French,  and  African  are  worth  48s.  In  Germany 
this  pulse  is  very  dear.  The  imports  for  four  weeks  into 
London  were  3,219  qrs.  English,  4,392  qrs.  foi-eign, 
against  3,574  qrs.  English,  10,508  foreign  in  1874. 

The  supplies  of  Peas  have  altogether  been  very  limited, 
especially  of  hog- feed,  and  the  foreign  arrivals  have  con- 
sisted wholly  of  white  boilers,  which  from  the  mildness 
of  the  season  were  very  little  in  request ;  maples  ai'e 
worth  45s.  to  46s.,  greys  43s.  to  44s.,  and  white  42s.  to 
45s.  The  imports  for  four  weeks  into  London  were 
1,568  qrs.  English,  30  qrs.  foreign,  against  3,574  qrs. 
English,  10,508  qrs.  foreign,  in  1874. 

Of  linseed  the  arrivals  have  continued  so  light  that  for 
feeding  purposes  this  grain  has  advanced  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr. 
The  supplies  for  four  weeks  were  26,479  qrs.,  against 
89,309  qrs.,  in  1874. 

More  has  been  passing  in  cloverseed,  in  anticipation 
of  the  season ;  and  fine  foreign,  as  well  as  English  red, 
being  scarce,  have  improved  in  value  23.  to  3s.  per  cwt. ; 
white  seed,  as  well  as  trefoil,  have  been  advancing,  as  well 
as  spring  tares,  which  are  now  worth,  small  563.,  large 
64s.  Canaryseed  has  got  beyond  market  bounds,  and 
never    was  so  dear  before. 


IMPERIAL     AVERAGES 

— 

For  the  week  endedJan.  16,  1875. 

Wheat   67,0821  qrs.          448.    6d. 

Barley   '.   58,621i    „            45s.    6d, 

Oats 3,328      ,,            293.    Id. 

COMPARATIVE     AVERAGES. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY.                 OATS. 

Years.     Qrs.         s.    d. 

Qrs.         8.    d.        Qrs.         s. 

d. 

1871...  71,132    ...  52    9 

75,130i  ...  36    9       6,285|  ...  22 

9 

1872...  56,8924  ...  55     8 

67,41«    ...  37    2        5,e08f  ...  22 

6 

1873...  51,1861  ...  55    9 

57,836i  ...  40    5        6,191i  ...  22 

8 

1874...  55,528i  ...  62     6 

70,406a  ...  46    2       6,141i  ...  27 

2 

1875...  67,082f  ...  44    6 

58,62U  ...  45    6       3,328    ...  29 

1 

CURRENT  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  GRAIN  AND   FLOUR 
IN  MARK  LANE. 

ShllllnKS  per  Quarter 

WHEAT,E88ex&  Kent, white. .new 45  fine  50 

„                 ,,         red  new 42     „  46 

Norfolk,  Linolnsh.,  and  Yorksh.,  red   42  46 

BARLEY 38  to  42 Chevalier  42  50 

Grinding ...33       34 Distilling  39  42 

MALT,  pale,  new   ...71       74  ..  .  old  763.  ..  .  brown     54  60 

RYE 42  41 

OATS,  English,  feed  27  to  33 Potato —  — 

Scotch,feed 00      00 Potato —  — 

Irish, feed,  white 26     31 Fine —  — 

Ditto,  black 27      31 Potato —  — 

BEANS,  Mazagan  ...45      46 Ticks 44  45 

Harrow  47      51 Pigeon 61  67 

PEAS,  white,  boilers. 44      47  Maple  45  to  47  Grey 43  44 

FLOUR,  per  sack  of  2801bs.,  best  town  households...  36  43 

Best  country  households 32  33 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk 29  30 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

Shillings  per  Quarter 

WHEAT,  Dantzic,  mixed 00  to  54 extra 61  to  55 

Konigsberg 46      51 extra —      54 

Rostock 45      — old —     49 

Silesian.red 44      46 white....  47     50 

Pomera.,Meckberg.,andUckernirk....rod 45     47 

Ghirka  42  to  43. ..Russian,  hard,40to  44  Saxonska  44     46 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red  41    SO red  American  42     44 

Chilian,  white  51...  Oalifomian  52  ...  Australian  51      63 

BARLEY,  grinding  28  to  33.. ..distilling  34      37 

OATS,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  28  to  33 feed  27     29 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  27  to  ...30.Stralsund...  27      30 
Canada  24  to 26,  Riga  26  to  28,  Arch.27  to 29,  P'sbg.  28     30 

TARES,  Spring,  per  qr.  48  ...small... —  to — ...large —     — 

BEANS,  Frieslandand  Holstein 45      47 

Konigsberg 453  to  48. ..Egyptian 42      45 

PEAS,  feeding  and  maple. ..41     45. ..fine  boilers 43      44 

MAIZE, white 40     45. ..yellow 38     40 

FLOUR,  per  sack,  French..00     00.. .Spanish,  p.  sack  00     00 

American,  per  brl 23     21. ..extra  and  dble.  25     26 

BRITISH  SEEDS 

Mustard,  perbush.,  brown  103.tol23.,  white...      78.  to  lis. 

Canary,  per  qr new  1903.  to  2003. ...old  170s.    1808. 

Cloversd.,fineredanddarkpurple96'i.  130s. .com.    703.     86s. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 22s.      248. 

Tares,  winter,  new,  per  bushel 98.  6d.   lOs.  Od. 

Trefoil,  old  and  low  20s.  to  22s new  fine    283.      32s. 

Ryegrass,  per  qr 268.      348. 

Linseed,  per  qr.  ...sowing  68s.  to  703.,  crushing    588.      593 

Linseed  Cakes,  per  ton £13  Os.  to  £13  lOs. 

Rapeseed,  per  qr 503.      623. 

Rape  Cake,  per  ton  £7  Os.  Od.  to  £7  lOs.  Od. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

Coriander,  per  cwt 253.  to  26« 

Cloverseed,  red  54s.  to  72s white    668.      76s. 

Hempseed,  small  38s.  to  403.  per  qr Dutch    42s.      438. 

Trefoil 22s.      24«. 

Ryegrass,  per  cwt 208.     248. 

Linseed,  per  qr.... Baltic  66a.  to  688.  ...  Bombay    583.      683. 

Linseed  Cakes,  per  toi*  £11  IO3.  to  £12  loa. 

Rape  Cake,  per  ton    £6  15s.  to  £7  10a. 

Rapeseed,  Dutch 6O3.      Sis. 

Carraway      „       new 38s.      40s. 

FOREIGN    GRAIN    ENTERED    FOR     HOME    CON- 
SUMPTION   DURING   THE   WEEK    ENDING   JaN.  22. 


Wheat cwts.  79932 

Barley „    114693 

Oats 45582 

Beans ,,       5280 


Peas  cwts. 

Maize ,  123988 

Flour „    31215 


Printed  by  Watson  and  Hazel,  265,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


IMPORTANT    TO    FLOCKMASTERS. 


THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  his  late  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  K.G.,  Leicester  Hotise,  Great  Dover 
Street  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Fai-mers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  •which  requires  no  Boihng,  and 
may  be  used  with  Warm  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  all  other  insects  injurious  to 
the  Flock,  preventing  the  alarmmg  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  pm-ifying  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  Wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quaUtj-,  and  highly 
Contributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  anunal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  .&c.,  at  his  Manu- 
factory as  above,  and  sold  as  follows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  required  :— 


i  lb.  for  20  sheep,  pri 


61b. 

30 

81b. 

40 

101b. 

60 

201b. 

100 

301b. 

150 

401b. 

200 

501b. 

250 

601b. 

300 

801b. 

400 

100  lb. 

eoo 

ce,  jar  included £0 

0 

0 

0 


(Cask  and  measure 
included) 


2 
3 
4 
6 
0  10 

0  15 

1  0 
1  3 
1    7 

1  17 

2  6 


Should  any  Flockmaster  prefer  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
will  be  equally  eflfective. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
From  Mr.  Hbbbpath,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist : — 
Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18th,  1861. 
Sir, — I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.    If  it  is  used  according  to  the  directions 
given,  1  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  efiectually  destroys  vermin, 
jtwill  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "yolk")  in  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.     I  thmk  it  deserves  the  numerous 
testimonials  published.    I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

William  Hbbapath,  Sen.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  &c., 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Ijeiceater  House,  Great  Dover-street  Borough  London. 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPBOIPIO, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  will  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  used  in  all 
climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon — suSicient  on  an  average  for  thirty  Sheep  (according 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  in  wine  quart  bottles, 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL. 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  April  16th,  1855. 

"Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yoiu's  ot  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  replied  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'  The 
600  sheep  were  all  dressed  in  August  last  with  84  gallons  of 
the  '  NoN-poisoNotJs  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  ovm  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  mj-  shepherd  after 
dressing  according  to  instructions  left ;  but  notmthstanding 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.  Being  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  wrote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day ;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  February  during  the  dressing, 
your  Specific  proved  itself  an  invaluable  remedy,  for  m 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cured ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  rematKably  well  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"For  JOHN  TINGEY,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg. '  "R.  RENNET. 

^g"  Flockmasters  would  be  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  "  Non-poisonous  Compositions :"  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "Non-poisonous" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  su<rti 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenacioae 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  must  be  wholly  useless, 
or  thej'  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS £14.  £5,  £4,  Sc.  £3. 
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PLATE. 


THE        JESTER: 


A   Royal    Prize    Hunter,  the  Property  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Hutchinson,  of  Manor    House, 

Catterick. 


The  Jester,  a  dark  brown  gelding,  now  six  years  old,  bred  by  Mr,  T.  Gibbons,  Burnfoot,  Carlisle,  is  by  Laugh- 
ing Stock,  dam  by  Rowland,  granddam  by  British  Yeoman. 

Laughing  Stock,  bred  in  1859  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  oMonck,  is  by  Stockvvell,  out  of  Gaiety  by  Touch- 
stone. As  a  race-horse,  though  he  could  gallop  a  bit,  he  generally  found  the  company  a  little  too  good  for  him, 
but  he  has  figured  as  a  frequent  winner  in  the  show-ring  ;  while  at  the  stud  The  Jester  is  so  far  the  best  of  his  stock, 
as  Laughing  Stock  has  had  little  chance  with  thoroughbred  mares. 

The  Jester  was  purchased  when  three  years  old  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  £100,  and  during  his  two  years'  show 
career  the  horse  has  won  £637  6s.,  with  an  ofi'er  of  600  for  him  refused.  As  a  13-stone  hunter  he  shows  all  the 
blood  of  a  thorough-bred,  with  great  power  and  fine  action,  as  well  as  being  a  magnificent  fencer.  In  fact,  he  has  fur- 
ther "proved"  himself  in  the  field,  especially  in  a  day  with  the  Bedalo  at  Kiplin,  in  January,  when  in  the 
best  forty  minutes  of  the  season  he  cut  out  most  of  the  work,  and  was  the  first  horse  in  at  the  death.  For  this 
performance  he  was  awarded  the  brush,  and  of  all  the  prizes  he  has  won,  few,  if  any,  have  given  his  owner 
greater  satisfaction. 


Prizes   won  by  the  Jester  in  1873,  as  a  four-year-old: 

*£    s. 

First,  Doncaster     15     0 

First.Ripon  10     0 

First,  Knayton  11  11 

First,Thirsk 7     0 

First,  Seaham  Harbour,  as  four-year-old,  "I  ^^  in 

and  second  in-all  aged  class  J 

First,  Darlington 10     0 

Second,  in  all-aged  class    5     0 

First,  Northumberland  30     0 

First,  Easingwold  20     0 

First,  Harrogate,  Yorkshire  Society 25     0 

First,  Bishop  Auckland 10  10 

Second,  Durham,  as  any  age 5     0 

First,  Richmond    5     0 

First,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  20     0 

Third,  Northallerton 2     0 

First,  Wetherby 5     0 


201  11 


Olp  Series.] 


Prizes  won  in  187-1,  as  a  five-year-old  : 

£  s. 

First,  Thirsk  10  0 

First,  Doncaster     40  0 

First,  Ripon   10  0 

First,  Alexandra  Park    60  0 

First,  Royal  (Bedford)   30  0 

First,  Hartlepool    20  0 

First,  Newcastle    j, 30  0 

Champion  prize  40  0 

Second,  Darlington    5  0 

First,  Yorkshire 30  0 

Second,  Bishop  Auckland 5  0 

First,  Durhana  County   20  0 

First,  Bingley     20  0 

First,  Manchester  and  Liverpool   20  0 

Champion  prize 25  0 

First,  Stokesley 10  0 

First,  Northallerton   25  0 

First,  Easingwold 20  0 

First,  Todmordea  5  5 

First,  Market  Weighton    10  10 

637  6 
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THE        FARMER'S        CLUB. 

THE  MORE  FREQUENT  GROWTH  OF  BARLEY. 


The  first  meeting  for  tlie  year  took  place  on  Monday 
evening,  February  1st,  at  tlie  Salisbury  Hotel,  when  the 
subject  as  given  above,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes, 
of  Rotharasted,  St.  A.lbans,  Dr.  Voelcker,  the  new  Chair- 
man, presided. 

The  Chairman  said,    in   opening  the  present  session,  allow 
me,  in  the  first  place,  to  discharge  an  obligation  which  I  owe 
to  the  members  of  our  Club.      In  electing  me  to  the  position 
of  president  for  tlie  year  you  have  conferred  upon  me    an 
honour  for  which  I  feel   deeply  grateful,  not  only  because   it 
confers  a  distinction  on  me  personally,  but  also  because    I 
recognise  in  my  election  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  labours 
of  scientific  men,  and  more  especially  the  researches  of  agri- 
cultural  chemists,  have  not  fallen  on  barren  ground,  but  are 
really  valued  by  British  agriculturists,  and  more  and  more  ap- 
preciated from  year  to  year.      Those  of  you  who  have  been  re- 
gular  attendants   at   our   discussions  will  notice  that  there  is 
hardly  any  subject  brought  forward  for  discussion  in  which 
chemistry  has  net  to  say  a  word  or  two.     Whether  tlie  subject 
enters  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  or  the  raising  of  various 
crops,  or  breeding  or  fatteningof  stock,  orthesanitaryconditionof 
the  homestead,  or  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or 
other  topics,  it  rarely  happens  that  points  do  not  arise  on  which 
chemical  information  supplies  useful  helps  for  arriving  at  sound 
conclusions.      I  feel,  therefore,  confident  that  I  shall  have  the 
support  of  the  members  in  occupying  the  chair  during  my  year 
of  office,  and  hope  we  shall  have  a  prosperous  and  useful  ses- 
sion.    By  looking  at  the  list  of  subjects  selected  for  discussion 
by   your   committee,  you  will  notice  that  our  first  and  our 
closing  discussions  are   introduced  by  men  who  have  rendered 
great  service  in  promoting  agricultural  progress,  and  who,  by 
their  untiring  labours  in  the  field  and  their  writings,  have  laid 
the   agricultural   community  under  great  obligations.    Both 
Mr.  Lawes  and  Mr.  Mechi,  you  will  agree  with  me,  have  had 
a  great  share  in  demonstrating  the  practical  utility,  if  not  ab- 
solute necessity,   of  chemical   knowledge  to  the  agriculturist 
who  wishes  to  maintain  his  ground  in  this  age  of  rapid  pro- 
gress.    It  therefore  affords  me  particular  pleasure  that  Mr. 
Lawes  has  kindly  undertaken  to  read  a  paper  on  "The  More 
Frequent  Growth  of  Barley,"   for  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
the  agricultural  chemist  has  much  to  say  (Hear,  hear).    Many 
of  my  agricultural  friends  tell  me  they  would  go  in  more  ex- 
tensively for  growing   barley,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  I  read 
an  account  of  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  lecture  by  Mr. 
Dent-Dent,  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  evening 
as  a  visitor  (cheers).     The  subject  of  the  growth  of  barley 
has  lately   attracted  much  attention,  and  no  man,  I  am  sure, 
is  better  able  to  give  us  valuable  and  reliable  information  on  it 
than  Mr.  Lawes,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  success- 
fully grown  barley  on  the  same  land  year  after  year.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  by  a  proper  selection  of  artificial  manures 
the  farmer  may  in  a  great  measure  render  himself  independent 
of  the  ordinary  rotation  of  crops,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken ,  I 
think   Mr.  Lawes  will   tell   us   to-night  how   barley  may   be 
grown  with  advantage  more  frequently  than  is  usual,  and  on 
land  which   generally   is   not   considered  favourable   to  tlie 
growth  of  that  crop.    You  may  rely  on  having  brought  before 
you  sound  and  substantial  information,  based  on  no  mere  theory 
or   idle   speculations,  but  on  actual   experience  founded  on 
intelligent  and   most   persevering   experiments   in   the  field. 
Many  of  you,  doubtless,  are  aware  of  the  existence  on  the 
Continent,  notably  in  Germany,  of  a   number  of  agricultural 
institutions  designed   to  carry  out   scientific  agricultural  in- 
vestigations  and    field    experiments ;    and    English   fanners 
occasionally  have   been  reproached  for   only  possessing  one 
institutien  of  a  similar  kind.     I  may,  however,  observe,  with- 
out disparagement  to  the  labours  of  the  agricultural  chemists 
who  preside  over  the  experimental  stations  in  Germany  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  that   the  work  done  at  Roth- 
ampsted   by  Mr.  Lawes  and   his  able  coadjutor  Dr.  Gilbert  is 
of  greater  practical  and  more  permanent  scientific  value  than 
all   the   labours    which  have    hitherto    emanated   from   the 
continental  experimental    stations  (cheers).     England   truly 


may  be  proud  of  the  scientific  establishment  at  Rothamp- 
sted,  supported,  as  it  is  entirely,  and  at  great  expense,  by  Mr. 
Lawes,  who,  as  you  are  aware,  has  lately  secured  its  perma- 
nency by  a  munificent  gift.  I  will  not  further  anticipate 
anything  that  Mr.  Lawes  will  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
to-night's  discussion  ;  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  making 
these  few  remarks,  because  it  affords  me  particular  pleasure, 
as  your  Chairman  of  the  year,  that  our  first  discussion  will  be 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lawes,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  that  at  the  closing 
meeting  in  December  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Mechi,  whose 
powerful  pen  has  done  so  much  good  in  directing  attention  to 
the  aids  which  science  may  afford  to  the  farmer,  will  tell  us,  in 
his  own  graphic  and  enthusiastic  style,  how  to  extract  "  The 
Treasures  of  the  Air,  the  Soil,  and  the  Subsoil  "  (cheers).  The 
Chairman  concluded  by  expressing  his  regret  at  the  compulsory 
absence  of  Mr.  Mechi  in  consequence  of  indisposition. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  read  the  following  paper  : 
Last  summer  I  received  a  pamphlet  "  On  the  Growth  of  Barley 
in  France,"  by  Mr.  George  Gibson  Richardson.  He  commences 
by  saying  that  the  high  average  price  to  which  barley  appears 
permanently  to  have  attained,  interferes  very  seriously  with  the 
profits  of  the  brewing  trade,  and  renders  it  necessary  that  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  increase   the   supply,  where  such 
increase  could  be  available  for  the  English  market.    He  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  land   in  Great  Britain   suitable  for  the 
growth  of  the  finest  barley  is   limited ;  that  it  is  already  so 
applied  as  far  as  practicable,  and  that  on  such  land  the  farming 
has  long  been  so  good  that  an  increased  produce  per  acre  is  not 
to  be  looked  for,  nor  is  the  result   always  satisfactory  when 
such  increase  is  obtained.  But,  he  says,  there  is  a  country  within 
sight  of  our  own  shores   possessing  every  requisite   for  the 
growth  of  barley  suitable   for  the  choicest  purposes   of  the 
English  brewers,  and  he  proceeds^to  explain  the  means  he  has 
taken  to  stimulate  French  farmers  to  increase  the  production 
of  barley,  and  the   success  which  has   attended  tlie  supply  to 
them  of  English-grown  seed.     It  is  quite  probable   that  any 
attempt  to  increase  the  yield  of  barley  per  acre  upon  the  best 
barley  soils  in  this  country  would  be  attended  with  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  grain.    If,  therefore,  an  effort  is  to 
be  made  to  increase  the  national  yield  of  the  crop,  it  must 
either   be  done   by  growing  it  more   frequently  upon  barley 
soils,   or   by  extending  its  growth   upon  soils  which  are  not 
generally  considered  to  be  well  suited  to  it.    I  have  for  some 
time  held  the  opinion  that  we  have  not  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  peculiar   adaptation   of  our  climate   to  the  successful 
growth  of  barley  ;  and  the  appearance   of  Mr.  Richardson's 
pamphlet   has   induced   me  to  bring  this  subject   before  the 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Club.  The  present  is,  moreover,  a  very 
appropriate  time  for  its  discussion.    Thus,  after  a  wheat  crop 
not  more  than  fairly  abundant,  the  decline   in  price  of  the 
grain    has   been  very   great.    On   the  other  hand,  barley  is, 
weight  for  weight,  dearer  than  wheat.     You  need  hardly  be 
told  that  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  is  not  so  favourable  for 
the  production  of  good  wheat  as  is  that  of  many  of  the  coun- 
tries which  supply  us  with  that  grain.    The  current  prices  in 
Mark  Lane  show  that   foreign  wheats  command  higher  rates 
than  the   produce  of  our  own   soil.    The  contrary   is    the 
case    with    barley.      The    best    English    is    far    superior 
to     any    foreign    barley.      The     greater    success    of    the 
British    farmer   in  this     respect,    with     barley    than   with 
wheat,  cannot  be    attributed  to    a  greater  expenditure    of 
skill  and  capital  in  the  production  of  the  former  crop,  for  he 
devotes  equal  skill,  and  more  money,  to  the  growth  of  wheat 
than  of  barley.    It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  climate 
of  this  country  is  very  favourable  for  the  production  of  good 
barley  ;  and  we  have  to  consider  this  evening  whether  we  have 
taken  full  advantage  of   this  natural  gift,  or  whether  the  ex- 
tended cultivation  of  the  crop  on  soils  too  heavy  to  be  classed 
as  "  barley  soils"  might  not  Iiave  a  more  prominent  place  in 
our  agriculture.     To  argue  in  favour  of  growing  several  corn 
crops  in  succession  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  advocating 
an  old  practice  which  has  been  found  wanting,  and  which  has 
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been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  more  modern  system  of 
rotation,  or  alternation  of  grain  witli  fodder  crops.  To  grow 
corn  crops  in  succesiou,  each  ona  inferior  to  the  last,  until 
the  produce  does  not  pay  the  cost  of  labour  and  seed,  and  then 
to  allow  the  land  to  rest  for  several  years,  is  a  process  totally 
different  from  that  which  I  am  about  to  propose  toyou.  Artificial 
manures  were  almost  unknown  to  the  last  generation  of 
farmers.  A  knowledge  of  their  effects,  and  abundant  and  cheap 
supplies  of  thera,  are  essential  to  the  system  I  have  to  advo- 
cate. In  bringing  the  subject  of  the  more  extended  growth 
of  barley  in  Great  Britain  before  you  this  evening,  I  shall 
trouble  with  figures  as  little  as  possible.  They  are  the  less 
necessary,  as  a  full  report  of  our  experiments  with  this  crop 
has  been  published  quite  recently  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  HiujlawJ.  From  the  results 
there  recorded,  and  from  some  which  have  been  obtained 
since,  I  shall  select  as  few  as  may  be  needed  to  illustrute  and 
support  my  views.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difiiculty  in  proving 
to  your  satisfaction  that  upon  my  land  (which  partakes  much 
more  of  the  character  of  a  wheat  than  of  a  barley  soil)  crops 
ot  barley,  good  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  may  be  grown 
for  many  years  in  succession.  I  must  leave  it  for  you  to  decide 
whether  your  own  soils  are  suitable  for  the  trial,  and  to  what 
extent  it  may  be  desirable  and  profitable  to  follow  such  a  course 
in  practice  I  propose  to  show — first,  that  by  the  aid  of  arti- 
ficial manures  good  crops  of  barley  may  be  grown  with  profit 
upon  heavy  land,  and  much  more  frequently  than  according  to 
oar  adopted  systems  of  rotation ;  secondly,  that  on  such 
land  it  is  more  advantageous  to  grow  barley  after  another 
corn  crop  by  means  of  artificial  manures  than  after  roots  con- 
sumed on  the  land.  The  soil  upon  which  my  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  is  a  heavy  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil, 
resting  upon  chalk,  at  a  depth  of  from  8  to  13  feet.  It  is  not 
artificially  drained.  Before  commencing  the  continuous 
growth  of  barley,  it  had  grown  the  following  crops :  1847, 
Swedish  turnips,  with  dung  and  superphosphate — the  roots 
carted  off;  1848,  barley  unmanured  ;  1849,  clover;  1850, 
wheat ;  1851,  barley,  manured  with  ammonia-salts.  The 
first  experimental  barley  crop  was  in  1853,  and  the  land  has 
been  under  barley  ever  since.  Thus,  in  37  years,  there  have 
been  grown  one  crop  of  clover,  one  of  wheat,  and  35  of  barley, 
the  last  33  of  which  have  been  under  careful  experiment. 
Excepting  on  one  plot,  no  dung  or  animal  manure  of  any 
kind  has  been  applied  to  the  land  during  the  whole  of  that 
period.  In  the  following  table  is  given  the  average  number 
of  bushels  of  dressed  corn  per  acre,  over  23  years,  1853  to 
1874  inclusive  :  (1)  With  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  ;  (3) 
With  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  either  3001b.  of  ammonia- 
salts,  or  2751b.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  per  annum ;  (3) 
With  the  same  amount  of  superphosphate  and  ammonia-salts, 
or  nitrate  of  soda,  with  sulphate  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia 
in  addition ;  (4)  With  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure,  per  acre 
per  annum. 

Barxey  growx  foe  33  Years  in  Succession  on  the  same 

Land,  Seasons  1852-1874.    Rothamsted,  Herts. 

Table  I. — Dressed  Corn  per  Acre,  in  Bushels. 


Average 

Manures  per  Acre,  per  Annum. 

23  Years 

1853-74. 

Nos. 

Bush. 

1 

Superphosphate  alone       

24i 

3 

Superphosphate  and  3001b.  ammonia-salts 

(or  3751b.  nitrate  of  soda)     

49 

S 

Superphosphate  and  2001b.  ammonia-salts 
(or  3751b.  nitrate  of  soda)  and  sulphate 

of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia      

48J 

4 

14  tons  farmyard  manure 

48| 

2001b.  of  ammonia-salts,  or  3751b.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  each 
contain  nitrogen  equal  to  50lb.  of  ammonia.  Although  there 
are  certain  important  distinctions  between  the  actions  of  these 
two  manures,  we  may  assume,  for  our  present  purpose,  that  in 
the  quantities  named  they  are  of  equal  manurial  effect.  The 
average  produce  over  twenty-three  years,  by  superphosphate 
of  lime  alone  is  only  24^  bushels  per  acre,  per  annum; 
showing,  therefore,  that  there  was  an  important  deficiency  of 
something,  which  was  supplied  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
otlier  experiments.  The  addition  of  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate 
of  soda,   to    the    superphosphate,    raises    the    produce    to 


49  bushels  per  acre,  per  annum.  The  addition  to  this  mix- 
ture of  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia  does  not 
increase  the  produce  further,  giving  only  4S|  bushels  ;  whilst 
14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  have  given  48f  bushels.  In 
fact,  the  three  last  experiments  quoted  give  almost  identical 
amoutits  of  produce  ;  and  an  average,  over  23  in  succession,  of 
more  than  (J  qrs.  of  dressed  barley  per  acre,  per  annum. 
That  small  quantities  of  artificial  manure  should,  over  such  a 
long  period,  give  as  much  barley  as  14  tons  of  farm-yard  ma- 
nure applied  annually,  is  certainly  a  most  striking  fact.  It  may 
be  uselul,  and  will  serve  as  some  explanation  of  it,  to  point 
out  brieily  some  of  the  most  important  points,  both  of 
distinction  and  of  similarity,  between  the  mixture  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime  and  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  on  the 
one  hand,  and  farmyard  manure  on  the  other.  In  round  num- 
bers there  have  been  removed  annually  in  corn  and  in  straw, 
about  3J  tons  of  produce  per  acre.  Deducting  from  this  the 
moisture  it  contains,  there  remain  about  46^  cwt.,  or  rather 
more  than  3:^  tons  of  dry  or  solid  substance  removed  annually  ; 
and  deducting  from  this  again  the  mineral  matter  and  nitro- 
gen it  contains,  there  remain  about  41-  cwt.  of  non-nitrogenous 
vegetable,  or  combustible  substance.  In  the  dung  very  much 
more  than  this  amount  of  vegetable  matter  has  been  returned 
to  the  land  every  year,  but  in  the  artificial  manure  none. 
Here,  then,  we  have  two  parallel  experiments,  extending  ovei 
a  period  of  23  years,  in  one  of  which  much  more  than  the 
total  amount  of  non-nitrogenous  or  carbonaceous  organic  mat- 
ter than  was  contained  in  the  crop  has  been  annually  returned 
to  the  land,  and  in  the  other  none,  and  yet  the  produce  is 
equal  in  the  two  cases.  Now,  I  would  ask  whether  you  think 
it  possible  that  such  a  soil  as  mine  could  stand  such  a  drain 
as  this  for  33  years,  or  for  37  if  we  go  back  to  the  last  appli- 
cation of  dung,  without  showing  a  marked  decline  in  the  pro- 
duce, if  the  plant  depended  upon  the  supplies  of  non-nitrogenous 
vegetable  matter  within  the  soil,  or  if  that  contained  in  the 
dung  was  at  all  essential  to  the  result.  The  conclusion  is,  I 
think,  obvious,  that  under  the  influence  of  the  superphosphate 
of  lime  and  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  the  growing 
barley  was  able  to  obtain  its  non-nitrogenous  organic  matter, 
amounting  to  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  its  total  dry  or  solid 
substance,  from  the  atmosphere,  and  not  from  the  soil.  You 
will  not  fail  to  see  the  great  importance  of  recognising  this 
fact  when  you  are  told  that  you  may  depend  upon  artificial 
manures  to  grow  more  frequent  corn  crops.  Artificial  manures 
contain  but  little,  and  the  best  of  them  no  carbonaceous 
organic  matter.  If,  therefore,  they  were  active  only  so  long 
as  the  plant  could  obtain  sufficient  organic  matter  from  the 
soil,  each  succeeding  corn  crop  would  cause  a  reduction  of  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  which  could  only  be  restored  by  the 
dung  cart.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organic  matter  is  sup- 
plied by  the  atmosphere,  the  repetition  of  corn  crops  by  means 
of  proper  artificial  manures  may  increase  rather  than  diminish 
the  condition  of  the  land.  If  we  deduct  from  the  14  tons  of 
dung  its  water,  its  carbonaceous  organic  matter,  and  the  extra- 
neous mineral  matter  (soil,  sand,  &c.)  which  it  always  con- 
tains, there  remains  scarcely  half  a  ton  of  mineral  and  nitro- 
genous matter.  A  good  deal  of  this  mineral  matter  is  com- 
paratively worthless.  Of  nitrogen  there  is  about  four  times  as 
much  as  in  the  3001b.  ammonia-salts,  or  in  the  3751b.  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  But  as  the  artificial  manure  and  the  dung 
have  given  equal  crops  it  is  obvious  that  a  given  amount  of 
nitrogen  applied  in  the  artificial  manure  is  much  more  effective 
than  the  same  amount  supplied  in  dung.  There  is  one  essen- 
tial mineral  constituent  of  a  barley  crop  which  is  supplied  in 
dung,  but  not  in  the  mixture  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and 
ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda.  This  is  potash.  The  crops 
grown  by  this  artificial  manure  must,  thereforei  have  obtained 
it  from  the  soil  itself.  Of  potash,  the  average  crop  of  corn 
and  straw  has  removed  from  30  to  351b.  annually.  It  is 
obvious  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  my  soil  has  been  capable 
of  yielding  the  quantity  required.  The  dung  has  supplied 
about  l^cwt.  of  potash  annually,  or  about  34J  cwt.  iu  the 
23  years ;  and  in  the  experiment  No.  3,  the  sulphate  of  potash 
has  supplied  an  average  of  about  1  cwt.  annuallv,  or  about 
23  cwt.  in  the  23  years.  Yet  neither  the  dung  ndT  the  artifi- 
cial manure  containing  potash  has  given  more  barley  than 
experiment  No.  2  without  potash.  What  may  be  the  resources 
of  other  soils  in  potash  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  It  is,  however, 
not  at  all  likely  tliat  any  farmer  will  grow  corn,  and  remove 
both  the  straw  and  the^rain,  for  so  many  years  iu  succession 
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from  the  same  field,  as  in  ray  experiments,  without  bringing 
the  dung  cart  into  it ;  and  I  may  remark  that  if  the  straw  had 
been  returned  to  the  land,  I  might  have  taken  more  than  50 
crops  of  barley  in  succession,  without  taking  from  the  soil  as 
much  potash  as  I  have  done  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  same  kind  of  argument  is  applicable,  but  in  a 
higher  degree,  in  ♦he  case  of  silica.  The  straw  of  a 
barley  crop  contains  about  five  times  as  much  silica 
as  the  griiiu  ;  so  that  it  the  straw  were  periodicnlly 
returned  to  the  land  in  the  form  of  dunsr,  the  exhaustion  of 
that  substance  would  be  more  gradual  than  that  of  potash. 
So  also  with  other  constituents.  From  the  facts  I  have 
brought  before  you,  it  may,  I  think,  be  concluded,  that  upon 
heavy  soils,  with  subsoil  of  clay,  fuU  crops  of  barley  may 
be  grown  by  the  use  of  an  artificial  manure  containing  super- 
phosphate of  lime  and  nitrogen,  either  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  ammonia  salts,  or  Peruvian  guano.  The  next  point 
is  to  show  that  barley  may  be  grown  not  only  in  full  quantity 
but  of  good  quality,  by  artificial  manures  used  for  many  years 
in  succession  on  the  same  land.  The  following  Table  (IL) 
shows  the  average  weight  per  bushel  of  the  barley  grown  by 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  salts  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of 
soda,  over  the  first  eight  years,  the  second  eight,  and  the  last 
seven,  and  the  total  period  of  23  years  : 
Barley  Grown  for  23  Years  in  Succ^essiox  on  the  same 
Land,  Seasons  1852-1874.  Uothamsted,  Herts. 
Table  II. — Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Corn. 


Manures  per 

First 

Second 

Last 

Total 

2 

Acre  per 

8  Years, 

8  Years, 

7  Years, 

23Years. 

Annum. 

1852-59. 

1860-67. 

1868-74. 

1852-74, 

3 

Superphosphate"^ 
and      2001bs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

ammonia  sslts  V 

51 

54i 

5^ 

53  .V 

or  2751bs.  ni- 

trate soda. 

It  is  seen  that  the  average  weight  per  bushel  of  the  barley 
was  higher  during  the  second  than  during  the  first  eight 
years,  and  higher  still  during  the  last  seven  years  of 
the  twenty-three.  It  is  probable  that  the  increase  is  in 
great  part  due  to  more  favourable  ripening  seasons  during  the 
later  years.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  when  barley  is  grown  by  proper  artificial  manures, 
even  for  many  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  it  does 
not  deteriorate  in  quality.  Samples  of  the  barley  grown  last 
year  by  a  great  variety  of  artificial  manures  were  exhibited, 
and  in  Table  No.  III.  the  produce  per  acre  and  the  weight  per 
bushel  in  each  case  is  given. 

Table  III. — Produce  and  Weight  per  Bushel  of  Bar- 
ley Grown  in  1874.     Rotiiamsted,  Herts. 


No. 

Manures  per  Acre,  per  Annum. 

Dressed 

Corn 
per  Acre. 

\^'eiglit 

per 
Bushel. 

1 

Barleu  Grown  Conhnnoushj , 
%Zrd  Year,  1874. 

Bushels. 
21| 
42f 
53| 

48f 

45f 

471 
49f 

32| 

584 

Lbs. 
55 

2 

Superphosphate     and     2001bs. 

54? 

3 

Superphosphate    and     2751bs. 

54 

4. 

Superphosphate   and  l,0001bs. 
rape  cake 

57i 

5 

Superpliosphate  and  2001bs.  am- 
monia-salts, sulphates  potash, 
soda,  and  magnesia 

h1\ 

6 

Superphosphate  and  2751bs.  ni- 
trate soda,  sulphates  potash, 
soda,  and  magnesia 

57 

7 

Superphosphate  and   l,0001bs. 
rape  cake,  sulphates  potash, 
soda,  and  magnesia 

57 

8 

Barley,   Unmaniired,  after 
Barley  and  after  Clover. 

57i 
56J 

9 

Barley  after  clover 

all  were  suitable  for  malting.  No.  1,  grown  by  superphos- 
phate of  lime  alone,  they  considered  the  best  ripened  and  the 
most  kindly  in  appearance ;  and  after  that  No.  4,  grown  by 
superphosphate  and  rape  cake,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  gave 
more  than  6  qrs.  of  barley,  with  a  weight  per  bushel  of  57^  lb. 
Messrs.  Bass  go  on  to  say  that  "  the  barley  of  this  country 
possesses  so  decided  an  advantage  in  size  over  tlie  barley  of 
other  countries,  that  we  have  been  long  surprised  more  atten- 
tion has  not  been  paid  to  this  cereal.  We  cannot  but  think 
the  time  will  come,  and  that  shortly,  when  agriculturists  in 
this  country  will  see  ilie  advantage  of  phicing  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  land  under  barley."  We  now  come  to  the  important 
question  of  cost.  I  thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  estimates 
from  other  and  independent  sources  of  the  cost  of  some  of  the 
ordinary  tillage  operations.  I  am  indebted  to  a  number  of 
practical  farmers  residing  in  various  counties,  for  answers  to 
tlie  following  question  : — What  is  the  cost  of  cultivating  an 
acre  of  barley,  of  6  quarters  per  acre,  the  barley  following  a 
previous  corn  crop  ;  the  estimate  to  include  every  mechanical 
operation  except  hoeing,  and  to  exclude  rent,  rates,  seed,  aud 
manure  P  The  difference  in  the  estimates  was  rather  wide, 
varying  from  45s.  to  653.  I  propose  to  adopt  the  highest,  as 
I  should  prefer  that,  in  the  matter  of  cost,  my  estimate  should 
be  above,  rather  than  below  that  of  others  : 

COST   PER  ACRE. 

Rent  and  rates 

2^  bushels  seed  at  40s 

2^  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  at  16s 

3^^  cwt.  superphosphate  at  6s 

Hoeing  twice 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  drilling,  harvesting  thrash- 
ing, and  taking  to  market       

Total 

PRODUCE   PER  ACRE. 

6  qrs.  of  barley  at  41s 

3  bushels  of  olt'al  coru  at  4s 

li  ton  straw  at  20s 

Total 

.   Cost 

£6  12  6 
It  would  be  quite  possible,  by  adding  to  the  expenses  no  one 
side,  aud  reducing  the  selling  prices  on  the  other,  to  bring  out 
a  very  different  balance.  For  instance,  I  have  valued  the 
straw  at  203.  per  ton  ;  which  would  not  be  too  much  if  it  were 
sold  off  the  laud;  but  it  will  most  frequently  be  used  on  the 
farm,  in  which  case  the  consuming,  or  manure  value  alone, 
could  be  adopted.  Still,  under  the  most  unfavourable  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  good  profit  on 
the  operation.  It  is  for  others  to  consider  how  much  it  would 
probably  be  under  their  own  particular  circumstances.  I  will 
now  describe  briefly  some  results  obtained  in  another  field.  It 
has  not  been  under  careful  experiment,  and  lam  unable,  there- 
fore, to  give  the  amounts  of  produce  previous  to  the  last  two 
years.  It  has,  however,  b^en  cropped  as  follows  :  1864,  red 
clover;  1865,  wheat,  with  artificial  manures  ;  1866,  mangels, 
v.'ith  dung  and  artificial  manures,  crop  removed  from  the  lanj  ; 
1867,  wheat  unmanured  ;  1868,  oats  viitli  artificial  manures; 
1869,  '70,  '71,  and  '72,  barley  with  artificial  manures.  Thus, 
prior  to  1873  it  had  grown  six  corn  crops  in  succession,  the 
last  five  with  artificial  manures.  In  1873  it  was  unmanured, 
one-half  being  in  barley,  and  the  other  half  under  clover, 
sown  with  barley  in  the  previous  year.  The  object  in  sowing 
red  clover  was  to  ascertain  whether  after  a  succession  of  coru 
crops,  grown  by  artificial  manures,  there  remained  any  residue 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  red  clover.  In  1874  the  whole  field, 
both  barley  and  clover  ground,  was  again  sown  with  barley, 
aud  the  produce  was  in  the  two  years  as  follows  : 
Table  IV. — Barley  after  Barley,  and  after  Clovir 
ALL  Unmanured. 


£  s. 
1  12 

0  12 

1  16 
1     1 
0    7 

d. 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

3    5 

0 

8  13 

6 

13     4 

0  12 

1  10 

0 
0 
0 

15     6 

8  13 

0 
6 

I  took  the  liberty  of  forwarding  some  of  the  samples  to  Messrs. 
Bass  for  their  opinion  upon  them.     In  answer  they  said  that 


Produce, 
per  acre. 

1873.  Barley     

1874-  Barley  after  barley 

1873.  Clover  bay      

1874.  Barley  after  clover       

Barley  after  clover  more  than  after  barley 

31     bush. 
32f      „ 
54    cwt. 
58    bush, 
25i      „ 
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Ihus,  after  sis  corn  crops  since  the  application  of  duuj,',  and 
the  last  five  grown  by  artificial  manures,  in  1873  the  produce 
of  barley  without  manure  was  31  bush.,  and  that  of  clover  54 
cwt.  of  hay.  In  the  next  year,  lS7-i,  again  without  manure, 
the  produce  of  barley  was,  after  barley,  'i2'^  bush.,  and  alter 
clover,  58  bush.,  or  25^  bush,  more  after  the  clover  tlian  after 
the  barley.  An  outgoiufr  tenant  who  had  taken  a  wlieat  crop, 
an  oat  crop,  and  four  barhy  crops  in  succession,  with  artificial 
manures  alone,  would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  establishing  a 
claim  for  uncxliausted  manures.  Yet,  without  any  further 
application  of  manure,  the  land  so  treated  has  yielded  2 J  tons 
of  clover-hay,  and  7i  quarters  of  barley,  Tliese  facts  show  that 
the  current  opinion  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  corn 
cropping  requires  some  modification,  at  any  rate  in  tiie  case  of 
heavy  land  on  which  full  crops  have  been  grown  by  means  of 
artificial  manures.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  I  hat  any 
one  cultivating  a  large  farm  could  devote  more  than  a  certain 
limited  proportion  of  the  whole  to  tlie  growth  of  barley 
Even  with  the  aid  of  steam  cultivation  wet  springs  would  occa- 
sionally reduce  the  area  pre-arranged  for  the  crop.  Assuming, 
however,  it  is  concluded,  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  extend, 
the  area  under  barley  on  heavy  land,  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
the  following  as  a  rotation  worth  trying.  I  would  divide  the 
land  into  12th3  as  follows:  l-13th  mangels,  l-12th  beaus, 
l-12thred  clover, 2- 12ths  wheat,  7-12ths  barley.  Or,  assuming 
a  farm  of  600  acres,  there  would  be — 50  acres  mangels,  50  acres 
beans,  50 acres  red  clover,  100 acres  wheat,  350  acres  barley.  It 
would  certainly  require  great  attention  to  the  cleaning  of  the 
land,  if  so  large  a  proportion  as  three-quarters  of  the  farm  were 
in  corn.  If  this  difficulty  can  be  got  over,  I  see  no  reason  why 
sucli  a  course  of  cropping  should  not  be  more  profitable  than 
that  fixed  by  the  ordinary  rotations.  That  some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  wander  from  the  orthodox  rotation  of 
crops,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  I  occasionally  receive 
visits  from  farmers  who  come  to  see  whether  the  experimental 
corn  crops  at  Kothamsted  still  continue  to  flourish  ;  and  I  find 
from  them,  on  inquiry,  tiiat  too  much  rather  than  too  little  suc- 
cess has  been  the  occasion  of  their  journey.  Their  friends  and 
neighbours  tell  them  it  may  be  aU  plain  sailing  just  now,  but 
retribution  is  surely  not  far  off.  They  dangle  the  spectre  of 
exhaustion  before  their  eyes,  and  terrify  them  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  evil  consequences  which  must  sooner  or  later  over- 
take them.  I  have  reason  to  think,  however,  that  an  inspec- 
tion of  my  fields  tends  to  reassure  them,  and  that  they  return 
home  at  any  rate  with  the  consolation  that  if  barrenness  is  to 
follow  the  more  frequent  growth  of  corn,  it  will  certainly  make 
its  appearance  in  the  fields  at  Rotharasted  before  it  does  in 
their  own.  Not  long  ago  there  was  some  discussion  in  this 
room  as  to  the  length  of  time  successive  corn  crops  might  be 
grown,  and  your  President  observed  that  with  deep  cultivation 
and  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  corn  might  be  grown  for  25 
years.  In  the  experimental  wheat  field  at  Rothamsted  the 
thirty-seventh  crop  since  the  application  of  farmyard  manure, 
and  the  thirty-sixth  corn  crop,  is  now  growing  ;  and  in  the 
experimental  barley  field  28  crops  have  been  taken  since 
the  application  of  farmyard  manure,  of  which  26  have 
been  corn  crops,  and  25  of  them  in  succession.  In  both  fields 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  has  been  very  superficial,  being  con- 
ducted according  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  district  40  to 
50  years  ago.  Doubtless  subsoiling  or  deeper  cultivation 
would  in  some  cases  largely  increase  our  produce,  and  in  others 
lessen  the  amount  of  manure  required  to  obtain  it.  But  to 
adopt  either  would  sacrifice  that  which  up  to  the  present  time 
has  given  the  Rothamsted  experiments  a  position  which  no  other 
field  experiments  can  lay  claim  to — namely,  that  they  are  car- 
ried on  year  after  year  without  change  either  in  the  mechanical 
cultivation  of  the  land,  in  the  description  of  crop  grown,  or  to 
the  manures  applied.  If  some  important  constituent  is  wanting 
the  crop  must  necessarily  decline.  The  barley  grown  by  super- 
phosphate alone  has  shown  a  very  marked  decline  in  produce 
during  the  second  lialf  compared  with  the  first  half  of  the  period. 
In  other  cases,  where  the  proper  manures  have  been  applied,  the 
average  produce  over  the  second  half  of  the  period  is  equaljin 
that  of  the  first  half.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  aay 
decline  in  produce  will  take  place  at  any  rate  ouly  very  gra- 
dually, and  that  the  time  when  the  land  will  no  longer  grow 
good  crops  of  barley  must  be  very  remote.  After  20  years  the 
plot  which  had  received  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure  annually 
during  that  period  was  divided,  and  the  application  was  then 
stopped  on  the  one  half,  but  continued  on  tlie  other.  During 
the  subsequent  three  years,  although  the  produce  on  both  por- 


tions has  been  large,  it  has  been  considerably  less  where  the 
application  was  stopped  than  where  it  was  continued.  Still  it 
may  be  expected  that  20  or  30  or  more  years  will  elapse  before 
the  residue  from  the  previous  applications  of  dung  is  exliausted 
The  subject  of  how  long  corn  crops  may  be  grown  is  obviously 
one  of  Kreat  scientific  interest.  But  the  amounts  of  produce 
shown  in  the  tables,  aud  the  quality  of  the  samples  exhibited, 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  on  heavy  land,  and  with  proper 
artificial  manures,  crops  of  barley  may  be  grown  for  many 
years  in  succession,  which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  practice 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  It  will  be  useful  to  state  the 
course  of  operations  which  may  be  advantageously  followed  by 
those  who  decide  to  grow  barley  more  frequently  after  a  pre- 
vious corn  crop.  The  land  should  be  ploughed  up  as  early  as 
practicable  in  the  autumn,  aud  should  not  be  touched  again 
until  it  is  dry  enough  to  tow  in  the  spring.  The  sow- 
ing- should  be  in  the  last  week  in  i'ebruajy,  or  as 
soon  as  possible  afterwards.  A  good  tilth  is  essential ;  it  is 
vain  to  expect  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  barley  without  it,  espe- 
cially wheu  artificial  manures  are  used.  The  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre  may  be  2^  bush,  if  sown  early,  increasing  to  3  bush, 
as  the  season  advances.  Nitrogen  is  an  essential  constituent 
in  an  artificial  manure  for  barley.  It  cnn  be  purchased  in  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  Peruvian  guano,  feeling 
unable  to  recommend  guano  without  some  assurance  as  to  its 
composition,  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Schroder  and  Co.,  the  agents 
for  the  sale  of  Peruvian  guano  in  this  country,  stating  my 
difficulty,  and  in  reply  they  wrote  as  follows  :  "  The  importa- 
tions of  guano  from  the  Guanape  and  Macabi  Islands  during 
the  time  the  agency  has  been  in  our  hands  have  averaged 
nearer  13  than  12  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  The  quality  from 
both  islands  has  moreover  been  so  even  aud  uniform  that  car- 
goes analysing  anything  below  13  per  ceut.  of  ammonia  have 
been  quite  the  exception."  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  present  supply  of  Peruvian  guano  is  so  good  and  uniform 
in  quality.  If  Blessrs.  Schroder  and  Co.  would  comply  with 
a  suggestion  I  have  made,  and  state  in  their  advertisements 
that  they  would  not  send  out  raw  guano  containing  less  than 
12  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  nothing  further  could  be  desired.  In 
my  experimental  field,  nitrogen  equal  to  60  lb.  of  ammonia  is 
required  to  grow  6  qrs.  of  barley  over  an  average  of  seasons. 
About  this  amount  of  nitrogen  (rather  less)  would  be  supplied 
in  the  quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
or  of  Peruvian  guano  containing  12  per  ceut.  of  ammonia, 
given  in  the  first  column  below,  aud  slightly  more  in  the 
mixtures  of  them  given  in  other  coluaius  : 


Nitrate  of  soda  

Sulphate  of  ammonia . 
Peruvian  guano  


If  used 
separately. 


cwt. 
2k 
If 
3i 


If  used  in  Com- 
bination. 


cwt. 

^4. 


cwt. 


n 


When  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  used  without 
guano,  about  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre  should  also  be 
employed.  When  Peruvian  guano  is  used  alone  no  super- 
phosphate need  be  applied.  When  If  cwt.  of  nitrate  and  1 
cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  or  IJ  cwt.  of  each,  is  used,  1  cwt.  of 
superphosphate  in  addition  will  be  sufficient.  As,  in  all  cases  of 
ordinary  farming,  the  straw  will  go  back  to  the  land  periodi- 
cally in  the  form  of  dung,  it  is  probable  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances smaller  quantities  of  artificial  manure  may  be  re- 
quired to  yield  the  same  amount  of  crop  tlian  were  found 
necessary  in  my  experimental  field.  On  a  farm  of  600  acres, 
under  the  13  course  rotation  which  I  have  suggested,  there 
would  probably  be  about3,000  tons  of  dung  made  annually.  This 
would  allow  2i)  tons  per  acre  for  the  50  acres  of  mangolds,  10 
tons  per  acre  for  the  50  acres  of  beans,  aud  10  tons  per  acre  for 
the  50  acres  of  red  clover.  The  wheat  following  the  beans  or  the 
clover  would  require  no  artificial  manure.  The  grain  crop 
following  the  mangolds  might  require  a  small  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  spring,  say  1  cwt.  per  acre.  Por  tlie  barley 
succeeding  this,  or  succeeding  the  wheat  after  clover  or  beans 
1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  with  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  or 
2i  cwt.  guano  without  superphosphate,  might  be  sufficient. 
Tor  the  next  crop  of  barley  the  quantities  given  in  the  fore- 
going table  might  probably  be  required.  A  knowledge  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  and  practical  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
manures,  are,  however,  essential  to  determine  the  exact  quau- 
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titles  of  manure  required  to  produce  full  crops.  But  the  cul- 
tivator must  bear  iu  mind  that  a  df  ficiency  of  produce  is  more 
likely  to  be  due  to  a  deficiency  of  nitrogeu  than  of  any  other 
substance.  In  my  experimental  fields  the  artificial  manures 
are  sown  broadcast  by  hand,  and  ploughed  or  harrowed  in  he, 
fore  the  seed  is  sown  ;  and,  to  insure  the  necessary  regularity 
of  distribution,  the  quantity  is  divided,  and  the  ground  sown 
two  or  three  times  over.  In  the  fields,  under  ordinary  farm 
cultivation,  the  manures  are  mixed  together,  and  sown  imme- 
diately behind  the  drill,  once  over  only,  and  the  seed  and 
manures  are  harrowed  in  together.  A  machine-distributor 
■which  will  sow  small  quantities  of  artificial  manure  with  per- 
fect regularity,  is  much  wanted,  and  has  not  yet  been  produced. 
I  will  assume  that  a  farmer  intending  to  grow  several  corn 
crops  in  succession  starts  with  his  land  clear ;  and,  being  so, 
it  is  by  no  means  difficult  or  costly  to  keep  it  clean.  Each 
description  of  soil  has  its  own  prevailing  weeds,  and  they 
should  be  watched  very  closely.  Ciiarlock  is  the  great  weed 
of  this  district,  and  the  corn  fields  are  yellow  with  it  vvhen  it 
comes  into  blossom.  It  is,  liowever,  not  difficult  to  keep  it 
under.  Wild  oats  are  the  most  troublesome  of  our  weeds,  and 
their  appearance  in  the  crop  should  be  most  carefully  watched. 
If  they  are  only  seen  here  and  there,  the  farmer  may  think  it 
scarcely  worth  wliile  to  have  tliem  taken  out,  but  tlie  next 
year  they  will  probably  be  found  to  liave  increased  a  hundred- 
fold, and  then  pulling  them  out  is  almost  impossible.  They 
shed  their  seed  before  the  barley  is  ripe,  and  will  not  grow  by 
any  autumn  cultivaliou,  so  that  if  once  they  liave  gained  the 
ascendancy,  nothing  remains  but  to  cease  growing  corn,  and 
to  clean  tlie  land.  If  every  farmer  were  bound  down  by  a 
stringent  law  not  to  grow  two  corn  crops  in  succession,  and 
the  law  were  unalterable,  we  should  be  discussing  a  subject 
this  evening  which  could  have  no  practical  bearing.  There  is, 
I  think,  an  impression  gaining  ground  among  landlords,  land- 
agents,  and  tenants  alike,  that  a  greater  latitude  in  cropping 
might  be  mutually  beneficial.  Landlords  are,  however,  timid  ; 
they  say  we  have  done  very  well  under  the  old  cus- 
toms, wliy  should  they  be  changed  ?  Land  agents 
are  also  timid  as  well  as  wise  in  their  generation  ; 
they  say  if  greater  latitude  be  granted  to  the  tenant,  and  any 
difficulty  sliould  afterwards  arise  about  the  lettins  of  the  land, 
we  shall  be  told  by  the  landlord  tliat  this  is  what  comes  of 
your  absurd  inuovations.  When  I  addressed  you  nearly  five 
years  ago  in  this  room  on  the  subject  of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments I  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  tenant-farmer  for  greater 
freedom  of  cropping.  I  said  I  thought  a  tenant  holding  a  lease 
should  be  left  unrestricted  in  his  cropping,  provided  he  gave 
up  the  land  at  the  end  of  his  term  with  a  due  proportion  of  corn 
and  fallow  crops.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  little  or 
noinjury  wouldbedoue  to  the  letting  value  of  the  land  if  a  con- 
siderably larger  proportion  of  it  were  given  up  under  coru, 
provided  it  were  not  a  light  land  or  a  stock  farm,  provided 
neither  roots  nor  straw  were  sold,  and  provided  the  corn  land 
were  given  up  sufiiciently  clean  to  grow  another  corn  crop. 
Having  said  so  much  on  behalf  of  the  tenant,  1  will  say  this  on 
behalf  of  the  landlord  :  If  he  relax  covenants  in  regard  to 
cropping,  he  should  make  them  more  stringent  in  regard  to 
weeds.  If  the  land  under  corn  be  not  kept  clean,  the  landlord 
should  have  power  to  clean  it  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant 
while  the  crop  is  growing,  or  to  recover  damages  in  some  way 
which  will  secure  the  object  in  view — namely,  that  the  corn 
land  shall  be  given  up  in  a  condition  as  to  cleanliness  such 
that  the  incoming  tenant  may  with  advantage  take  another 
corn  crop  from  it.  If  barley  is  to  be  growu  more  frequently, 
it  is  obvious  that  some  otlier  crop  must  either  be  eicluded 
from  the  rotation,  or  only  grown  at  longer  intervals.  Now 
the  root  crop  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  out  of  place  on 
heavy  land.  When  such  land  is  not  clean  enough  to  grow 
corn,  a  riot  crop  or  a  summer  fallow  may  be  advantageous. 
But  if  the  land  be  clean,  I  submit  to  your  consideration  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  more  profitable  to  grow  barley  by  the 
direct  application  of  artificial  manures,  than  by  the  indirect 
process  of  manuring  for  the  growth  of  a  root  crop  ?  It  would 
occupy  too  much  time  and  space  to  discuss  fully  the  exact 
position  which  a  root  crop  holds  in  a  rotation,  involving  as  it 
does  the  question  of  the  production  of  meat  and  manure  by 
the  consutpplion  of  the  roots  and  other  food.  I  will  confine 
myself  to  directing  attention  to  the  results  of  some  experiments 
which  have  led  me  to  place  a  lower  value  upon  roots  as  a  heavy 
land  crop,  than  modern  practice  has  assigned  to  them.  In  a 
field  devoted  to  the  continuous  growth  of  turnips,  it  was  decided, 


after  ten  crops  of  crops  had  been  removed,  to  grow  barley,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  by  the  growth  of  the  turnip 
any  residue  had  been  accumulated  within  the  soil  which  was 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  barley.  For  instance,  as  silica  is 
taken  up  in  very  small  quantity  by  the  turnip,  but  very  largely 
by  barley,  it  was  possible  that  during  the  10  years  of  the 
growth  oi  tlie  turnips  it  might  have  accumulated  within  the 
soil  in  a  very  favourable  condition  for  being  taken  up  by  the 
barley,  in  combination  with  ammonia,  for  example.  Three 
unmanured  barley  crops  were  taken  in  succession  after  the 
turnips.  The  average  produce  of  the  barley  after  10  crops  of 
turnips  manured  during  the  last  eight  years  by  a  liberal  mixed 
mineral  manure  was  20  bushels  per  acre ;  and  where  the 
turnips  had  received  the  same  mineral  manure,  with  some 
ammonia-salts  also,  the  average  produce  was  22  bushels  per 
acre.  Over  the  same  three  years  the  average  produce  of  bar- 
ley witliout  manure  in  the  field  where  barley  was  growing  con- 
tinuously was,  after  three  preceding  corn  crops,  Sl^  bush.,  or 
llj  bushels  more  than  after  the  10  crops  of  turnips.  The 
amount  of  produce  of  the  unmanured.barley  after  the  mineral- 
manured  turnip  did  not  vary  more  than  1  bushel  per  acre 
in  the  three  years.  The  second  of  the  three  crops  was 
grown  in  the  very  productive  year  of  l8o4t,  but  amounted  to 
only  19^  bush.,  whereas  in  the  same  season  the  produce  with- 
out manure  iu  the  field  where  barley  was  growing  continuously 
was  35  bush.,  though  following  four  preceding  corn  crops.  In 
the  same  field  the  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  gave  40^- 
bush.,  and  several  of  the  artificial  mixtures  containing  nitrogen 
gave  nearly  8  qrs.  per  acre.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  curious  results  is  that,  independently  of  the  manure  applied 
for  the  growth  of  the  turnip,  it  leaves  no  residue  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  barley ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  exhausts  the 
soil  of  what  is  required  for  the  barley  far  more  than  does  the 
growth  of  barley  itself.  Compare  this  with  the  produce  of 
barley  after  clover,  already  referred  to,  and  shown  in  Table  IV., 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  very  different  is  the  position  which 
clover  and  roots  hold  in  a  rotation.  It  may  be  said  tliat  in 
ordinary  practice  the  turnips  are  consumed  on  the  farm,  or 
even  in  the  field  which  grew  them,  and  lience  what  they  take 
out  of  the  land  is  restored  to  it.  This  is  perfectly  true.  But 
I  would  ask  whether,  if  the  turnip  leaves  no  residue  suitable 
for  the  barley,  excepting  the  excess  applied  for  the  roots,  and 
merely  converts  a  portion  of  the  food  which  would  grow  barley 
into  turnip,  to  be  consumed  by  animals  for  the  reproductioaof 
manure,  would  it  not  be  more  economical  to  convert  such  food 
directly  into  barley  without  the  intervention  of  the  roots? 
Another  field  has  been  devoted  for  nearly  28  years  to  experi- 
ments on  rotation.  The  course  of  cropping  has  been  turnips, 
barley,  clover  or  beans,  and  wheat.  The  turnips  alone  are 
manured,  and  on  the  portion  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  they 
are  all  fed  on  the  land.  The  manure  applied  per  acre  for  each 
turnip  crop  has  been  a  mixture  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and 
salts  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  with,  in  addition,  2,000  lb. 
rape  cake,  200  lb.  of  ammonia  salts.  The  average  prodace 
over  six  rotations  has  been — swedes,  12  tons ;  barley,  47  bush.  ; 
beans,  24  bnsh. :  wheat,  S3  bush.  Let  us  compare  this  result 
with  that  obtained  from  the  same  amount  of  manure  applied 
directly  for  barley  In  the  experimental  barley  field:  1,000.1b. 
of  rape  cake  have  given,  over  twenty  years,  an  average  of  45 
bush,  per  acre  per  annum.  This  used  twice  gives,  tlierefore, 
90  bush,  of  barley,  for  the  use  of  2,000  lb.  of  rape  cake.  Again, 
mixed  mineral  manure  and  200  lb.  ammonia  salts  (as  also  used 
in  the  rotation  experiment)  lias  given,  over  twenty  years,  an 
average  of  46  bush.  We  have,  tlierefore,  in  all,  136  bush,  of 
barley  produced  by  the  use  (on  3  acres,  or  in  three  years)  of 
200  lb.  of  rape  cake,  200  lb.  ammonia  salts,  and  mixed  minera  i 
manure.  In  the  rotation  experiment  the  same  amount  of 
manure  grew  in  the  first  year  12  tons  of  swedes,  for  which 
nothing  was  received  but  the  consuming  value  of  the  roots. 
There  was  left,  therefore,  some  charge  for  expenses,  besides 
the  cost  of  the  manures,  against  the  three  succeeding  crops 
which  were — 47  bush,  of  barley,  24  bush,  of  beans,  and  33 
bush,  of  wheat ;  whereas,  when  the  same  amount  of  manure 
was  supplied  directly  for  the  growth  of  barley,  there  was 
no  extra  charge  against  the  crops  as  when  grown  after 
the  roots,  and  136  bushels  of  barley  were  obtained.  It  may 
be  said  that  ihe  injury  done  by  the  sheep  consuming  the  roots 
on  the  land  accounts  for  the  comparatiTcly  small  effect  of  the 
manures  in  the  rotation  experiment.  No  doubt  they  do  do 
injury,  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the  growth  of  a 
large  area  of  roots  upon  heavy  land.    This  will  not,  however, 
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account  for  the  following  facts :  In  the  very  hot  and  dry  season 
of  1868,  the  root  crop  in  the  rotation  experiment  entirely 
failed,  but  the  succeeding  barley  crop  was  only  42  bushels, 
whilst  one-third  the  quantity  of  manure  applied  directly  to  the 
barley  in  the  experimental  barley  field  gave  4i  bushels.  In  the 
rotation  experiment  there  has  obviously  been  a  much  less 
result  from  a  given  amount  of  manure  than  in  the  experimental 
barley  field.  The  exact  explanation  of  the  fact  is  not  quite 
clear.  Some  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  rapecake  and  ammouia- 
salts  has,  no  doubt,  been  lost  by  winter  drainage,  and  some  has 
been  retained  by  the  soil,  in  such  a  condition  of  combination  or 
distribution  as  to  be  only  very  slowly  available  for  succeeding 
crops.  At  any  rate  we  learn  that  artificial  manures  give  a 
much  better  result  when  tliey  are  applied  not  long  before 
active  growth  commences,  and  that  on  heavy  land  they  can 
be  more  profitably  used  directly  for  the  growth  of  barley  than 
for  roots  to  be  succeeded  by  barley.  The  great  value  of  root 
crops  upon  light  land,  and  even  upon  some  of  the  heavier  soils 
where  the  climate  is  comparatively  moist,  has  led  to  their 
cultivation  upon  land  and  under  climatal  conditions  which 
are  more  suitable  for  the  growth  of  grain.  Added  to  this,  there 
is  a  tort  of  undefmed  opinion  prevailing  with  many  farmers, 
that  the  manure  produced  by  animals  acts  in  some  mysterious 
way  quite  different  from  artificial  manures,  and  hence  they  are 
afraid  to  trust  too  much  to  the  latter  substances.  The  results 
obtained  in  the  experimental  field  at  Rothamsted  show  con- 
clusively to  what  a  great  extent  artificial  manures  may  be 
relied  upon  to  produce  full  crops  of  barley,  of  good  quality, 
under  what  may  be  considered  by  no  means  favourable  condi- 
tions a«  to  tillage.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  with 
the  improved  methods  of  cultivation  now  so  much  prac'ised, 
the  results  I  have  laid  before  you  this  evening  may  be 
exceeded.  And  if  the  suggestions  I  have  put  forward  be 
adopted,  the  brewers  will  not  long  have  to  complain  that  they 
are  compelled  to  seek  in  other  countries  for  the  supply  of 
barley,  which  may  be  grown  with  profit  on  our  own  soils  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  hitherto. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said  :  When  I  last  addressed  the 
Club  in  this  room  I  had  the  pleasure  of  proposing  the  health 
of  our  present  Chairman,  and  I  ventured  to  say  on  that  occa- 
sion that  there  were  two  names  which  would  go  down  to 
future  agriculturists  with  honour  and  renown,  and  that  they 
were  the  names  of  Dr.  Voelcker  and  Mr.  Lawes  (cheers).  I 
did  not  imagine,  when  I  made  that  observation,  those  two 
gentlemen  would  be  so  nearly  seated  together  when  I  next 
had  the  honour  of  addressing  the  Club.  I  am  sure,  gentle- 
men, you  have  all  listened  with  considerable  satisfaction  and 
p  easure  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Lawes.  There  is  only  one 
thing  I  could  wish  he  had  done  :  I  could  wish  that  he  had 
been  a  little  more  explicit  as  to  manuring,  and  I  think  it  might 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  agriculture  if  he  were  not  altogether 
located  at  Rothamsted.  I  wish  he  had  taken  a  little  in- 
terest in  the  sands  of  Norfolk  as  well  as  in  the  strong  clay 
lands  of  Hertfordshire.  1  visited  his  farm  with  considerable 
pleasure,  and  gathered  much  information  respecting  his 
renowned  experiments  at  Rothamsted  ;  and  I  tliink  that  if 
agriculturists  generally  knew  that  visitors  are  received  there 
in  the  most  kind  and  hospitable  manner,  even  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Lawes,  and  are  informed  of  every  particular  connected 
with  all  that  has  gone  on  for  a  number  of  years,  there  would 
be  more  gentlemen  still  to  encroach  upon  that  kindness  and 
that  hospitality  and  to  gain  information  about  the  experi- 
ments. Those  experiments  were  of  the  most  valuable  de- 
scription ;  but,  mind,  they  are  made  on  one  description  of 
land  alone  (Hear,  hear).  What  does  Mr.  Lawes  tell  us  on 
that  subject  to-night  P  Why,  that  the  soil  at  Rothamsted  is 
a  loam,  resting  on  a  clay,  that  requires  no  artificial  drainage, 
and  that  it  has  a  subsoil  of  chalk  at  8  or  10  feet  from  the 
surface  !  Well,  would  that  we  all  farmed  such  land  !  (Hear, 
hear).  I  think  a  great  deal  more  would  then  be  done  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  than  has  been  done  lately. 
If  Mr.  Lawes's  experiments  had  been  tried  upon  the  Norfolk 
sands,  they  would  not,  I  think,  have  been  attended  with  such  a 
satisfactory  result  (Hear,  hear).  He  talks,  as  I  understand, 
about  applying  two  hundred-weight  and  a  quarter  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre.  Upon  our  Norfolk  sands  and  gravels  I  dare 
uot  attempt  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  sown  1  cvvt.,  and  pro- 
duced mildew  and  lodged  the  corn.  I  have  also  sown  it  in  dry 
seasons  and  starved  the  crop  (Hear,  hear).  I  would  entreat 
farmers  of  light  land  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  male  these 
grand  experiments.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  most  valuable  stimulant, 


but  upon  light  land  it  is  no  manure — that  is  to  say,  it  does 
not  possess  all  the  requirements  necessary  to  produce  a  good 
crop.  In  the  cultivation  of  good,  strong,  stiff  lands  you  have, 
no  doubt,  in  addition  to  your  nitrate  of  soda,  the  potash,  the 
lime  the  magnesia,  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  ; 
but  I  fear  that  in  the  majority  of  light  and  porous  soils  all 
these  important  qualities  are  wanting.  I  therefore  do  not 
suppose,  because  Sir.  Lawes  has  produced  such  great  results 
on  some  good  strong  clay  lands  in  Hertfordshire,  equally 
good  results  are  to  be  expected  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom on  light  and  porous  soils.  It  would  be  something  like 
producing  a  cooked  beverage  for  a  man  to  consume  at  break- 
fast, and  saying  to  him,  "  Take  that  to  sustain  you  the  whole 
day."  In  all  probability  the  man  would  be  extremely  hungry 
by  dinner-time,  and  similar  would  be  the  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  soda  in  large  quantities  to  light  and  porous 
soils  (Hear,  hear).  Having  said  so  much  in  the  way  of  caution, 
let  me  thank  Mr.  Lawes  for  all  he  has  done  for  the  clay- 
land  farmers,  the  cultivators  of  the  good,  deep  soils  of  England 
(cheers).  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  an  immense  future  in 
store  for  the  heavy  lands  of  the  country,  which  have  for  some 
time  past  been  somewhat  neglected,  it  being  rather  a  happy  coin- 
cidence that,  owing  to  some  cause  or  other,  they  have  latterly 
come  into  a  little  more  favour.  There  is  one  remark  of  Mr. 
Lawes  which  I  can  entirely  endorse,  and  that  is  that  the 
growth  of  turnips  on  really  heavy  land  is  an  entire  mistake. 
I  am  quite  confident  of  that.  If  you  want  to  clean  your  land, 
by  all  means  give  it  a  good  old-fashioned  long  fallow.  That 
I  know  is  treason  (cries  of  "  No,  no") — at  all  events  among 
some  scientific  agriculturists ;  but  I  say,  if  you  wish  to 
restore  cleanliness  to  the  land,  by  all  means  give  it  a  good 
long  summer  fallow,  rather  than  attempt  to  grow  on  that  de- 
scription of  land  a  crop  of  swedes  which  in  all  probability  in 
the  cartage,  or  in  your  attempt  to  feed  it  off,  will  deteriorate  the 
land  beyond  the  value  of  the  crop.  It  is  perfectly  refreshing 
to  hear  gentlemen  from  the  North  talk  of  the  ease  with  which 
they  grow  turninps.  They  tell  us  that,  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  manure,  twenty  tons  of  swedes  per  acre  have 
been  obtained.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  root  crop  in  England  during  the  last  few  years,  I  venture 
to  say  that  twenty  tons  per  acre  is  a  very  difficult  crop  to 
obtain,  and  that  fifteen  or  sixteen  tons  per  acre  is  much  above 
the  average  yield  (Hear,  hear).  Therefore,  when  gentlemen 
from  Scotland  write  letters  to  The  T'ories,  and  tell  us  in  England 
that  we  are  behind  the  age,  because  wc  do  not  grow  more  root- 
crops  acd  artificial  grasses,  I  would  reply  that  it  is  no  use 
fighting  against  climate  and  soil  (Hear,  hear).  Taking 
the  South  and  the  East  of  England,  my  idea  is  that 
they  are  essentially  corn-producing  districts  (Hear,  hear). 
It  may  be  that  by  the  production  of  roots,  especially  of 
mangolds,  and  by  supplementing  them  with  the  consump- 
tion of  artificial,  food  you  will  greatly  enhance  the  growth 
of  corn,  but  it  is  to  the  increased  corn  crop,  rather  than 
to  the  value  of  the  roots  themselves,  that  the  farmers  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England  must,  under  ordinary 
circumstancss,  look  for  their  return.  I  welcome  cordially 
and  thankfully  the  contribution  made  to  agricultural  im- 
provement by  Mr.  Lawes.  We  have  in  the  Eastern  counties, 
and  still  more  in  the  southern  ones,  a  large  amount  of  stiff 
clay  land,  and  if  that  land  can  be  rescued  from  its  old 
condition  of  two  crops  and  a  long  fallow,  and  made  to  grow 
continuous  crops  of  barley,  and  if  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
selling  barley  at  50s.  a  quarter,  tlien  I  think  there  is  a  good 
future  in  store  even  for  the  clay  of  East  Anglia  and  the  South 
of  England  (Heiir,  hear).  There  is  another  opinion  expressed 
by  Mr.  Lawes  in  which  I  most  cordially  concur — that  is,  that 
there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  increasing  the  yield  per  acre. 
I  have  been  handled  rather  sharply  because  I  have  said  on  pre- 
vious occasions  in  tliis  room  that  I  consider  it  more  difficult 
to  maintain  fertility  than  to  attain  it,  on  light  land  particu- 
larly. Speaking  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  is  I  believe, 
considered  as  well  farmed  as  any  part  of  England — if  it  is  not 
then  it  is  our  conceit  (laughter) — I  would  say  that  in  going 
back  30  years,  which  would  land  us  in  the  year  1845,  and  com- 
paring the  average  yield  of  the  last  seven  years  with  that 
of  the  last  seven  years  prior  to  '45,  we  shall  find  that 
the  average  yield  of  corn  and  roots  in  the  former  did  not 
exceed  that  in  the  latter,  and  that  in  one  of  the  best-farmed 
counties  in  England  (Hear,  hear).  Therefore  I  say  that  in 
the  case  of  light  land  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difficulty!  n 
making   it  continue  to   jield   what  it  formerly  did.     Wei 
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tlien,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  iu  the  clay  lands  we 
liave  a  mine  of  undiscovered  wealth,  and  that  by  deep  tillage 
and  the  application  of  manure — and  of  course  Mr.  Lawes 
would  not  ignore  draining  in  tliose  cases  in  which  it  is  re- 
quired (Mr.  Lawes  :  "  No.") — we  may  on  the  clay  soils  of 
England  produce,  an  enormous  quantity  of  barley.  I'arrners 
iu  this  room  and  out  of  it  have  always  contended  that  the 
soil  and  climate  of  England  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
growtli  of  barley,  aud  notwithstanding  all  the  hindrances 
which  liave  been  imposed  by  the  excise,  notwithstanding  the 
Mall-tax — and  it  is  rubbi-li  to  say  that  thit  does  not  retard 
the  jirowth  or  diiniiiish  the  consumption  of  barley  (cheers) — 
1  &\y  that,  notwithslanding  the  operation  of  the  Malt-tax,  at 
this  niO:nenr.  we  have  the  best  barley  selling  at  50s.  a  quarter, 
while  wheat  is  selling  at  i^s.  What  does  tli-it  prove?  It 
proves  that  while  almost  all  the  countries  iu  the  earth  can 
send  us  wheat,  there  is  no  country  under  heaven  tliat  can  pro- 
duce barley  as  good  for  the  uiallatcr  as  that  produced  by  the 
Eujilisli  fanner  (cheers).  The  paper  which  we  have  heard 
spoken  with  so  much  satislaclion,  we  shall,  I  believe,  feel  still 
[.•reater  satisfaction  in  reading  at  horaf!.  Mr.  Lawes  tells  us 
that  he  lias  given  all  the  paniculars  with  rcfiard  to  his  mode 
of  manuring  ;  but  altiiough  it  may  all  be  to  him  a  mere  ABC 
matter,  to  me  it  is,  I  confess,  a  matter  of  algebraical  calcula- 
tion, aud  I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  leading  it  over  carefully  by-and-by.  All  I  can  say  now  is 
this — that  having  tried  the  experiment  of  the  growth  of  corn 
after  corn  on  light  laud,  having  tried  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
dressing  for  a  second  crop  of  corn  on  such  soils,  I  would  ad- 
vise all  my  brother-farmers  to  be  careful  how  they  indulge  in 
that  very  captivating  manure.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  had  some  slight  experience  of  continuous  corn-growing 
on  deep  soil,  really  good,  strong  clay  land,  I  believe  that 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  in  conjunction  with  other  artiftcal  ma- 
nures, such  sa  mineral  phosphates,  for  instance,  we  may  produce 
crop  after  crop  of  barley  to  the  end  of  time  (cheers). 

The  Chairman:  If  I  understand  Mr.  Lawes  aright,  he 
does  not  recommend  a  simple  application  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
hut  an  application  of  it  iu  conjunction  with  phosphate  of 
lime. 

Mr.  Masfen  (Pendeford,  Wolverhampton),  wished  to 
know  what  farmyard  manure  it  was  that  yielded  so  small  an 
increase,  because  in  the  present  day,  and,  indeed,  during  their 
lives  they  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  farmyard  manure, 
where  linseed  and  other  cake  were  used,  was  most  beneficial  to 
the  laud  (Hear,  heai).  Did  Mr.  Lawes  refer  to  manure  made 
from  oilc  ike,  or  merely  rotted  straw,  which  had  been  brought 
into  the  foldyard  and  trodden  down  by  animals.  This  last  was 
a  kind  of  manure  which  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  putting 
on  the  laud. 

Mr.  Lawes  said  he  considered  ammonia  to  be  the  most 
valuable  ingredient  in  farmyard  manure  ;  it  was  three  times  as 
valuable  as  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Masfen  said  tliere  was  one  thing  whicli  especially 
struck  him  in  Mr.  Lawes'  remarks.  He  came  from  a  district 
where  the  land  was  highly  rented,  and,  as  he  listened  to  Mr. 
Lawes,  be  could  not  help  thinking  how  fortunate  they  would 
bein  occupying  laud  at  32s.  an  acre,  with  the  present  high 
price  of  50s.  a  quarter  for  barley.  It  seemed  to  him  that  land 
like  that  of  Mr.  Lawes  was  put  down  at  a  low  estimate  for 
32s.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Lawes  observed  that  his  laud  was  not  at  all  what  wan 
called  barley  land. 

Mr.  Masfejn  continued :  The  question  which  Mr.  Lawes  had 
opened  up  was  a  very  large  one.  They  all  knew  that  under 
existing  circumstances  few  tenants  were  at  liberty  to  farm 
land  as  they  tliought  proper.  He  had  always  been  a  strong 
advocate  for  freedom  of  cultivation,  and  he  had  said  things  in 
that  room  which  were  distasteful  to  agents.  He  believed 
that  the  stereotyped  agreements  of  the  present  day  were 
brought  about  and  perpetuated  by  the  fact  that  the  gentlemen 
who  had  the  management  of  estates  were  unwilling  to  release 
the  reins  which  they  held  in  their  hands  (Hear,  hear).  No 
one  could  doubt  that  in  other  districts  similar  experiments  to 
those  carried  on  at  Rothampsted  miglit  be  tried  with  success, 
but  for  the  obstacle  to  which  he  alluded,  and  it  was  for  the 
tenant-farmers  of  England  to  ask  why  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  make  them.  Before  that  was  done  a  great  change 
must  come  over  "  the  spirit  of  the  dream"  of  those  who 
had  the  control.    He  (Mr.  Masfen)  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 


Read  as  to  the  undesirability  of  the  ligliter  descriptions  of 
soil  beiug  treated  in  that  way.  A  few  years  ago  he  himself 
tried  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda;  but,  though  at  first  he 
was  much  en  imoured  with  them,  the  result  was  very  unsatis- 
factory ;  he  had  the  shadow  and  lost  the  substance.  He  be- 
lieved that  on  land  which  consisted  of  a  deep  strong  loam,  if 
farmers  had  sufficient  liberty,  the  case  would  be  different.  He 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  results  of  Mr. 
Lawes'  experiments,  but  he  cousidered  that  tenant-farmers  had 
a  right  to  benefit  by  them  more  than  they  could  now.  Believ- 
ing as  he  did  in  the  intelligence  of  lauded  proprietors  generally, 
and  believing  tint  they  would  assent  to  anything  reasonable 
in  the  way  of  relaxation,  he  thought  tliey  could  not  withhold 
that  amount  of  freedom  of  cultivation,  tlie  desirableness  of 
which  had  been  show  n  by  what  had  been  so  ably  brought 
before  the  Club  that  evening. 

JMr.  Griffin  (Werrington,  Peterborough)  said  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit  Rothampited  for  Iter  15  years;  he  had  fre- 
quently showed  that  iu  some  of  the  plots  of  landthe  soil  was  very 
poor,  and  that  the  crops  produced  were  entirely  the  result  of  the 
application  of  artificial  manure.  He  was  certainly  puzzled  to 
conceive  how,  after  five-and-twenty  years'  growth  of  barley, 
they  were  to  have  the  land  free  Irom  weeds.  Mr.  Lawes 
seemed  to  think  tiiatas  practical  agriculturists,  they  knew  how 
to  do  that ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  to  be  done,  and  would 
be  glad  if  that  geutieinau  would  explain  how  the  land  was  to 
be  when  there  was  a  continuous  succession  of  crops  for  so  long 
a  period. 

Professor  WraGUTSON  (Cirencester)  also  hoped  that  Mr. 
Lawes  would  ati'ord  explanation  on  the  point  just  mentioned. 
He  had  grown  barley  himself,  and  had  also  got  some  farmers 
iu  his  neiglibuurhood  to  grow  it,  by  sowing  it  at  wider  in- 
tervals than  usual.  Instead  of  8  inches  he  made  the  alternate 
drill  rows  16  inches  apart.  In  that  way,  of  course,  seed  was 
saved,  aud  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  yield  per  acre  was 
not  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  course  which  he  pursued. 
Other  had  followed  the  system  with  equal  success. 

Mr.  J.D.Dent  (Ribston  Hall)  said:  I  feel  considerable 
diffidence  in  rising,  as  a  visitor,  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
subject,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  (cheers).  I  have  been, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Lawes,  sitting  as  it  were, 
at  his  feet,  and  I  have,  after  studying  his  experiments  and  the 
records  of  them,  endeavoured  as  far  as  I  could  to  introduce  in- 
to ray  neighbourhood  the  practical  lessons  which  I  had  learned. 
Looking  at  the  question  from  a  landlords'  point  of  view,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  barley  crop  is  likely  to  prove  a  more  remunerative 
crop  than  the  wheat  crop  (Eear,  hear)  ;  and  I  believe  that  if 
we  could  increase  the  growth  of  barley  jwe  should  be  able  to 
do  it  without  that  fear  of  competition  with  foreign  corn, 
which  is  entertained  by  us  in  reference  to  wheat.  There  is,  I 
think,  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Masfen,  with 
regard  to  the  growth  of  barley  from  farmyard  manure.  As  I 
understood  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments,  the  application  of  farm- 
yard manure  produced  on  an  average  of  23  years  an  equal 
amount  of  barley,  equal  in  weight  (improving  in  quality  in 
each  year)  to  that  produced  by  any  of  the  artificial  manures. 
But  Mr.  Lawes  advocates  the  application  of  artificial  manures, 
because,  in  applying  farmyard  manure,  there  is  greater  bulk,  and 
therefore  more  labour,  and  the  cost  of  application  is  proportion- 
ately more.  I  think  my  friend,  Mr.  Read,  who  is  often  talking 
of  those  dreadful  sands  In  Norfolk,  and  saying  what  terrible 
things  they  are  (laughter),  said  that  the  Rothampsted  soil  was  a 
loam.  I  was  there  in  the  summer,  and  from  what  I  observed 
I  should  not  call  it  a  loam ;  but  rather  an  ugly  tenacious  clay, 
having  possibly  chalk  underneath,  which  causes  a  natural 
drainage  ("  Hear,  hear"  from  Mr.  Read).  Still,  it  is  not  a 
loam  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Lawes  has  this  evening  rather  dis 
couragedthe  growth  of  turnips.  We  all  wish  to  increase  the 
growth  of  barley ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  take  care 
that  we  do  not  diminish  the  growth  ot  stock  (Hear,  hear). 
The  question  is  whether  the  increased  growth  of  barley  is 
compatible  with  the  increased  growth  of  stock.  Beef  and 
mutton  are,  alter  all,  quite  as  profitable  as  barley,  perhaps 
more  profitable,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  root  crops 
pushed  aside  in  any  sense  that  would  tend  to  starve  the  growth 
of  stock,  through  the  increase  of  the  growth  of  barley.  Much 
also  depends  on  the  question  of  climate.  One  of  our  own 
tenants,  who  has  been  growing  barley  after  wheat  for  the  last 
few  years,  taking  it  in  this  rotation  the  year  before  last,  the 
season  being  a  wet  one,  grew  4^  qrs.  per  acre.    I  believe  the 
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same  dressing  of  artificial  manure  was  applied  last  year,  and 
the  season  being  a  dry  one,  lie  grew  6^  qrs.  of  barley  per  acre. 
That  difference  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  tlie  effect  of  the  sea- 
son, and  it  tends  to  confirm  wliat  Mr.  Lawes  said  as  to  the 
great  effect  wliich  seasons  have  on  the  growtii  of  barley 
in  a  series  of  years.  As  to  Mr.  Masfen's  remark  that  a  great 
increase  in  the  growth  of  barley  can  only  be  secured  by  means 
I  f  greater  relaxations  on  the  part  of  landlords,  I  must  say 
that  I  often  hear  ras-h  attacks  upon  landlords.  We  are  told 
that  landlords  are  such  arbitrary  people  that  they  will  not 
allow  their  tenants  to  grow  an  extra  crop.  My  opinion  is  that 
such  statements  are  frequently  exaggerations.  The  landlord 
wishes  to  see  the  tenant  growing  as  good  a  crop  as  he  can,  and 
I  don't  believe  that  landlords  generally  iiave  the  least  objec- 
tion to  tenants  cropping  as  they  like,  provided  they  keep  tlie 
land  clean  (Hear,  hear).  The  difficulty  is  to  get  tenants  with 
plenty  of  money  ;  tenants  wiio  will  keep  the  land  clean,  and 
by  the  purchase  and  application  of  artifioial  manures,  bring  it 
into  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  I  have  always  been  in 
favour  of  freedom  of  cultivation,  and  of  the  tenant  ot  his  re- 
presentative being  enabled  to  recoup  himself  for  unexhausted 
improvements  in  tiie  land  (loud  cheers).  Depend  upon  it 
the  alleged  feeling  among  landlords  is,  at  all  events,  not  quite 
as  general  as  is  sometimes  reported.  Landlords  are  not  so  very 
restrictive.  There  is  a  class  of  men  who  are  much  more  re- 
strictive than  landlords,  and  they  are  the  land  agents  (Hear, 
hear, and  cheers).  I  was  talking  on  this  subject,  two  months 
ago,  with  a  land  agent,  who  was  I  thought  an  able  and  practical 
man.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  he  showed  me  his 
form  of  agreement.  I  said,  "  You  stipulate  here  that  there 
shall  not  be  two  corn  crops  in  succession  without  the  sanction 
of  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  given  in  writing.  Don't  you 
think  that  if  you  h£.ve  a  good  tenant  that  is  all  nonsense?  If 
yon  have  a  good  tenant,  why  should  he  come  to  you  for  your 
written  consent  ?"  He  replied,  "  O  !  it  is  much  the  safest  way 
(cries  of '  oh  !'  and  laughter).  I  should  not  like  to  let  any  land 
without  a  stipulation  of  that  kind."  Thus  you  see,  it  often 
happens  that  it  is  not  the  landlord  but  the  agent  who  stands 
in  the  way  of  any  improvement.  1  cannot  close  my  re- 
marks without,  as  a  landlord,  expressing  my  deep  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Lawes  for  his  wonderful  researches  in  agriculture 
(cheers).  No  other  man  that  I  know  has  taken  such  pains, 
not  merely  to  see  whether  this  or  that  can  be  done  at  a  profit, 
but  scientifically  to  look  at  the  whole  matter,  and  he  has 
treated  it  as  a  scientific  man,  in  a  manner  that  no  farmer  could 
have  done,  because  no  farmer  could  have  afforded  to  make 
such  experiments  at  his  own  cost  (cheers). 

Mr.  T.  HoRLEY  (The  Posse,  Leamington)  was  delighted 
to  hear  Mr.  Dent  say  he  did  not  believe  the  landlords  of 
England,  as  a  body,  wished  to  tie  the  hands  of  their  tenants, 
having  himself  known  many  instances  in  which  the  hands  of 
the  tenants  were  tied  (Hear,  hear).  Tenants  were  compelled 
to  sign  the  agreements  which  were  placed  before  them,  or  they 
could  not  have  the  land ;  and  he  was  quite  certain  that  if 
only  fair  and  equal  agreements  were  entered  into,  the  land  of 
the  country  would  be  much  better  cultivated  than  it  is  at 
present.  Tenants  did  not  desire  that  landlords  should  not 
have  stringent  security  for  their  property  ;  all  they  desired  was 
to  be  allowed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  land  while  they 
occupied  it.  He  should  be  sorry  to  see  barley  grown  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  production  of  meat,  but  he 
helieved  that  on  strong  and  tenacious  soils  barley  might  be 
grown  to  a  much  larger  extent,  and  the  two  things  go  hand  in 
hand.  He  hoped  that  discussion  would  tend  to  cement  the 
good  understanding  which  should  exist  between  the  two  classes 
who  were  especially  interested  in  the  soil. 

Major  Dasiiwood  (Kirtlington,  Oxford)  said  he  began  farm- 
ing two  or  three-and-twenty  years  ago,  on  the  old  four- course 
system,  after  which  he  adopted  a  fifth-course,  and  now  he  had 
got  to  a  sixth.  He  farmed  light  land  resting  on  limestone, 
and  the  kind  of  application  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lawes  suited  as 
well  there  as  it  did  on  a  soil  resting  upon  chalk.  He  did  not 
see  that  continued  doses  of  nitrate  of  soda  caused  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  soil.  The  great  thing  was  an  early  application, 
as  that  gave  a  strong  lung  to  the  plant,  and  enabled  it  to  seek 
its  food  from  the  subsoil  and  the  air.  He  would  strongly 
advise  tenant-farmers  to  try  these  top  dressings,  taking  care 
that  it  was  done  carefully,  as  failure  often  arose  from  want  of 
proper  knowledge  or  skill.  He  quite  agreed  with  preceding 
speakers  that  there  should  be  greater  freedom  in  cultivation, 
and  hence  he  deprecated  farmers  rushing  to  sign  agreements, 


and  not  taking  care  to  secnre,  if  possible,  that  the  covenants 
were  snfKcieutly  liberal.  He  had  used  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
extent  of  forty  tons  a  year.  He  might  add,  with  regard  to 
superphosphate,  that  he  had  not  found  it  of  much  use  to 
apply  it  to  corn  crops  with  nitrate  of  soda. 

Mr.  DRl^'G  (Claxby,  Spilsby)  said  it  would  be  found,  in 
examining  samples  of  cereals,  that  England  grew  the  best 
barley  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  the  soil  of  this  country 
being  expecinlly  adapted  for  its  growth,  and  hence  it  seemed 
natural  ttiat  more  attention  should  be  devoted  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. The  working  classes  having  now  a  much  greater  com- 
mand of  money  than  they  had  a  few  years  ago,  the  consump- 
tion of  beer  was  likely  to  increase,  and  England  was  the  coun- 
try which  ought  to  supply  the  increased  amount  of  barley 
required  to  meet  the  increased  consumption,  lie  could  nor, 
however,  suppose  that  it  was  desirable  to  produce  five-and- 
twenly  crops  of  barley  in  succession,  as  that  would  probably 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  sow  thistles,  and  other  ruboish  of 
the  same  kind.  Neither  would  he  have  farmer's  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  root  crops,  which  was  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  He  thought  tliat  some  limit 
should  be  put  to  the  production  of  peas  and  beans,  and  other 
things  like  them. 

Mr.  H.  Neild  (The  Grange,  Worsley,  Manchester)  said  he 
and  his  brother  farmers,  in  the  district  to  which  he  belonged, 
did  not  attempt  to  grow  barley  ;  but  they  had  great  interest  in 
the  growth  of  it.  As  large  dairy  land  farmers,  some  of  them 
consumed  a  great  deal  of  foreign  barley,  and  himself  with  others 
werebuying  thousands  of  bushels  at  tlie  present  time.  There  was 
a  greS't  want  of  malt  and  malt  coombs  in  his  part  of  the  country, 
not  being  able  to  get  enough  for  love  or  money,  and  he  had 
come  there  feeling  a  peculiar  interest  in  hearing  what  conld  be 
said  about  the  cultivation  of  barley,  because  he  hoped  they 
might  some  time  realise  what  it  was  to  have  free  trade  in  malt 
(laughter).  Mr.  Head,  who  was  so  pungent  in  his  remarks 
that  he  always  hesitated  before  expressing  dissent,  in  speaking 
of  the  turnip  crop,  said  he  thought  the  average  yield  did  not 
exceed  14  or  15  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Reaj),  M.P.,  said  he  spoke  of  swedes  grown  on  heavy 
land. 

Mr.  Neild  continued:  He  thought  Mr.  Read  mentioned 
both  heavy  and  light  land,  and  he  could  assure  him  that  in  his 
part  of  the  world  he  had  seen,  extending  over  a  whole  field  of 
10  acres — there  were  inspectors  to  guarantee  the  truth  of  what 
he  was  saying — a  crop  of  from  35  to  37  acres. 
Mr.  Read:  Of  what? 
Mr.  Neild  :  Of  swede  turnips. 
Mr.  Read  :  I  don't  believe  it  (laughter). 
Mr.  Neild  said  that  was  an  unparhamentary  expression 
(laughter).  He  could  produce  official  documents,  emanating 
from  men  as  honourable  and  as  trustworthy  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  himself — and  that  was  saying  a  good  deal — in  sup- 
port of  what  he  had  said.  No  remarks,  he  beheved,  had  been 
made  that  evening  with  regard  to  that  important  root  the 
mangold  wurzel,  the  cultivation  of  which  had  been  to  many 
something  like  the  salvation  of  their  farms,  and  he  would 
point  Mr.  Read  to  men  who  had  grown  50  tons  of  mangold 
wurzel  per  acre,  and  sold  them  at  25s.  per  ton  in  Liverpool 
market.  He  believed  that  the  free  use  of  barley  would  open 
the  door  for  very  great  improvement  in  farming,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dent  in  reference  to  that  subject 
would  produce  good  results. 

Mr.  TEE.VDWELL  (Upper  Winchendon,  Aylesbury)  said  he 
was  an  old-fashioned  farmer  who  had  never  yet  beliered  in 
artificial  manure.  Having  read  about  Mr.  Lawes'  experimenti, 
on  what  was  called  clay  land,  he  now  found  that  it  was  not  clay 
land  such  that  he  had  farmed  (laughter).  Mr.  Lawes  had 
told  them  that  his  clay  rested  upon  chalk ;  but  if  he  (Mr. 
Treadwell)  went  down  a  hundred  feet  he  would  find  nothing 
but  clay,  and  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  grow  crops  of 
barley  continuously  upon  clay  land  like  his.  With  regard  to 
keeping  the  land  clean  between  the  barley  crops,  nothing 
could  be  more  easy,  as  there  is  at  least  six  months  of  the  year 
to  fork  out  what  filth  there  is  in  the  land,  and  barley  grows 
quickly  euough  to  smother  small  weeds. 

Mr.  Gascoy:<e  (The  Lawn,  Sittingbourne)  thought  that  the 
growth  of  barley   depended  not  merely  on  the  use  of  phos- 
phates, but  also  on  the  use  of  steam.      He  had  himself  used 
steam  a  good  deal  in  Kent,  and  he  could  not  see  how  cereals 
I  were  to  be  continued  from  year  to  year  without  using  it. 

Mr,  CoGGiNS  (a   non-member)  said,  having  studied  the 
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question  of  artificial  manuring  from  his  boyhood,  he  felt 
deeply  the  close  connection  of  agricultural  chemistry  with 
the  production  of  crops.  He  felt  sure  that  white  straw  crops 
might  be  grown  year  after  year  in  succession.  What,  however, 
would  be  the  price  of  nitrate  of  soda  if  everyone  were  to  use  it 
as  much  as  possible?  Wliy,  it  would  rise  to  £150  a  ton,  and 
thus  the  object  would  be  frustrated  by  the  effect  produced  in 
the  market.  Mr.  Lawes'  remarks  were  no  doubt  true  in  the 
abstract,  but  it  was  difficult  to  carry  out  his  system  in  practice. 

Tlie  CiiAiRMiN  said  he  was  sure  they  would  all  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  they  should  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Lawes  for  his  last  valuable  contribution  to  agricultural  science. 
He  thought  he  might  safely  say  that  on  land,  which  was  not 
considered  at  all  barley-growing  land,  barley  might  be  grown 
profitably  without  any  very  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator.  No  one,  he  supposed,  would  recommend  tlie  growth 
of  barley  for  tweuty-five  years  in  succession  (Hear,  hear)  ;  but 
a  great  step  had  been  taken  in  advance,  and  he  might  ask  any 
gentleman  present  to  point  out  any  other  man  wlio  had  shown, 
as  Mr.  Lawes  had  done,  that  through  the  application  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  manure,  barley  might  be  grown  year  after  year 
in  succession  witliout  any  deterioratiou  of  the  quality  of  the 
land  (Hear,  hear).  That  was  a  very  great  step  in  agricul- 
tural science,  and  he  had  to  ask  them  to  give  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Lawes  for  the  valuable  paper  which  he  liad 
brought  before  them  that  evening  (cheers). 

Mr.  J.  Bradsiiaw  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Lawes  said  he  felt  very  mucli  obliged  to  them 
for  the  kind  way  in  which  they  had  received  his  paper.  He 
wislied  to  say  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  decide  how  far  any  of 
hem  should  carry  out  the  growth  of  barley  in  their  own 
tespective  soils.  He  had  merely  shown  them  the  law  on  the 
rubject,  and  stated  that  if  they  wanted  to  grow  barley  con- 
sinuously,  it  must  be  done  in  the  way  he  had  mentioned.  He 
quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Read  that  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  artificial  manuring  on  heavy  land  and  on  light  land. 
Some  years  ago  he  tried  some  experiments  on  light  land  at 
Holkham  and  at  'Woburn,but  unfortunately  there  was  not  all 
the  care  that  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  others.  One  speaker 
had  remarked  that  on  his  farm  you  might  go  a  hundred  feet 
down  in  the  clay.  The  soil  with  which  he  (Mr.  Lawes)  had 
to  deal  was  a  stiff  yellow  clay,  and  not  at  all  suitable  to  the 
barley  crop.  As  regarded  roots,  he  would  observe  that,  as 
a  practical  farmer,  when  he  had  got  roots  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them  [A  Member:  "We  know."]  Roots 
ook  up  an  enormous  amount  of  manure.    They  spread  their 


great  leaves  in  the  air,  and  were  supposed  to  take  much  of 
their  food  from  that  source,  but  his  experiments  showed  that 
they  add  nothing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  They  must  have 
root  crops  to  clear  the  land,  but,  as  regarded  manuring, 
he  considered  them  entirely  useless. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Horley,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  the  Chairman,  and  this  terminated  the  proceedings. 

New  Members 
J.  Ashton,  Lubbenham,  Market  Harborough. 
B.  C.  Bushell,  Westertiara,  Kent. 
Arthur  Crosskill,  Beverley. 
W.  P.  Evans,  Griffe,  Nuneaton. 

E.  W.  Martin,  Nonsuch  Park  Farm,  Ewell. 
R.  L.  Meason,  St.  James'  Terrace,  Bayswater. 
W.  Nevitt,  Yorton  Villa,  Shrewsbury. 

H.  Purser,  Willington  Manor,  Bedford. 

J.  J.  Pyne,  St.  German's  Villa,  Notting  Hill. 

B.  G.  Rind,  Easton  Royal,  Pewsey. 

G.  L.  Vaughan,  Lansdown  House,  Leicester. 

J.  G.  Watson,  Whyly,  East  lloothley,  llawkhnrst. 

Jonas  Webb,  Melton,  Ross,  Ulceby. 

F.  E.  Williamson,  Nottingham. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Farmers'  Club,  E.  Durrant,  Secretary. 

S.  J.  Bates,  Staverton,  Daventry. 

W.  Clarson,  Hayes. 

J.  L.  Collins,  Downside  House,  Chilcompton. 

J.  M.  Evans,  Tlie  Elms,  Farriugton  Gurney,  Somerset. 

R.  N.  Fowler,  Elm  Grove,  Corsham. 

H.  Hawkins,  Martins-town,  Dorchester. 

R.  Johnson,  Boyton,  Woodbridge. 

R.  P.  Nesbit,  27,  Clarendon  Chambers,  Villiers-street,  W.C. 

J.  H.  Powell, Easton  Royal,  Pewsey. 

J.  R.  H.  Ralph,  8,  Brunswick-place,  Leeds. 

E.  Wilson,  Hayes  House,  Hayes. 

T.  H.  Bland,  Dingley  Grange,  Market  Harborough. 

J.  Carey,  Steeple  Ashton,  Trowbridge. 

W.  Hands,  Peter  Hall,  Coventry. 

E.  C.  Healy,  Wyphurst,  Cranleigh,  Guildford. 
J.  B.  Jackson,  Tapton,  Sheffield. 

R.  Lloyd,  1,  Fairiield  Crescent,  Prospect  Vale,  Liverpool. 
H.  B.  Mitchell,  Lleiniog  Castle,  Beaumaris. 
W.  Polkinghorne,Tywardreath,  Cornwall. 
H.  Smith,  Great  13radfield  Place,  Braintree. 

G.  Taylor,  Eastnor  Lodge  Farm,  Norwich. 

F.  Tulk,  Sudbury,  Harrow. 

J.  H.  Webber,  HuUbrook,  Skamley,  Guildford. 


TENANT-RIGHT  IN  AND  OUT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


Tou  will  also  be  invited  to  consider  a  measure  for 
improving  the  law  as  to  Agricultural  Tenancies.  As  the 
last  sentence  of  a  very  long  address,  we  at  length  arrive 
at  this  curiously  curt  notice  in  the  Royal  speech.  With- 
out one  word  in  encouragement  or  approval  of  the  object, 
or  even  the  admission  of  any  necessity  for  alteration,  the 
paragraph  reads  as  bare  and  unpromising  as  it  possibly 
could  do.  And  this  is  all  of  any  importance  to  the 
agricultural  interest  that  we  have  to  look  for  from  a 
Government,  whose  composition  comes  essentially  from 
the  country  party  ;  for,  as  regards  "  that  most  important 
measure  for  simplifying  the  transfer  of  land,''  we  have 
heard  of  this  so  continuously  of  late,  it  has  been  so  long 
a  standing  dish  in  the  speeches  from  the  Throne,  that  it 
would  be  rather  a  surprise  than  otherwise  should  anything 
now  follow  on  the  announcement.  There  was  something, 
moreover,  very  suggestive  in  the  brief  debate  of  the  open- 
ing day.  The  address  was  moved  in  the  Commons  by  Mr. 
Edward  Stanhope,  one  of  the  members  for  Mid-Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin ;  an 
honourable  gentleman,  in  fact,  from  the  very  heart  and 
home  of  English  Tenant-Right.  And,  as  manifestly  from 
his  position  an  authority  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Stanhope 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  however  small,  to 
speak  in  this  wise  :  "  There  was  one  paragraph  to  which 


he  wanted  specially  to  refer,  as  a  representative  of  a 
county  which  was  remarkable  for  the  uniformly  good  re- 
lations which  prevailed  in  it  between  landlords  and  tenants. 
There  a  custom  existed  which  had  nothing  whatever  in 
common  with  the  Tenant-Right  of  Ireland,  or  with  that 
other  system  so  crippling  to  the  incoming  tenant  which 
had  crept  iuto  some  of  our  southern  counties.  The  object 
of  the  custom  to  which  he  was  referring  was  to  encourage 
the  tenant  to  put  his  capital  into  his  land,  and  to  keep  it 
there  as  a  permanent  investment.  As  long  ago  as  1848  a 
Committee  of  the  House  declared  that  the  custom  was 
beneficial  to  agriculture,  to  the  landlord,  and  to  the  tenant; 
that  it  stimulated  the  production  of  food,  and  increased 
the  occupation  of  the  rural  population.  It  was  confidently 
asserted  that  a  system  so  desirable  in  itself  could  not  fail 
to  spread ;  yet  twenty -seven  years  had  passed  and  it  had  not 
extended  itself  to  other  counties,  though  it  had  been 
developed  in  the  county  of  which  he  spoke  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  It  seemed  to 
him,  however,  possible  that  some  such  system,  with 
proper  modifications,  might  be  found  suitable  to  the  wants 
of  other  parts  of  the  country.  He  did  not  wish  on  that 
occasion  to  elicit  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  but 
he  felt  confident  that  when  they  brought  forward  a  mea- 
sure dealing  with  it,  all  those  who  wers  solicitous  for  the 
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good  of  agriculture  would  lay  aside  local  prejudices,  aad 
eord'ally  endeavour  to  aid  tbe  Government  iu  passing  a 
wise  and  useful  measure." 

All  this  is  surely  very  admirably  put,  sound  in 
principle,  and  logical  in  deduction,  as  if  ever 
there  was  an  argument  for  legislative  interference, 
it  is  that  which  ]\Ir.  Stanhope  introduced  so  becom- 
ingly :  "  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  a  system 
so  desirable  in  itself  could  not  fail  to  spread  ;  yet  twenty- 
seven  years  had  passed  and  it  had  not  extended  to  other 
counties."  In  marked  commentary  on  this  awkward  fact, 
Mr.  James  Howard,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  Tuesday,  quoted  the  opinion 
of  a  county  member,  whose  property  was  adjacent  to 
Lincolnshire  ;  no  other,  indeed,  than  the  late  ilr.  Evelyn 
Dennison,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  a  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Customs'  Committee,  who  openly  slated  that 
"if  Mr.  Puscy's  Bill  had  been  passed  in  its  integrity,  it 
would  by  this  time  have  worked  untold  benefits  for 
agriculture."  Integrity  here  directly  implies  that  the 
Act  should  have  included  such  provisions  as  would  have 
ensured,  as  Mr.  Stanhope  says,  "  so  desirable  a  system, 
extending  to  other  counties."  At  the  Institution  of 
Surveyors  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  James  Martin,  of 
Wainflcet,  in  Lincolnshire,  after  giving  a  schedule  of  the 
allowances  as  recognised  by  the  Lincolnshire  Land  Agents 
and  Tenant-Right  Association,  concluded  by  saying  "  the 
custom  of  Lincolnshire  was  admitted  by  business  men  to 
be  the  best  in  existence,  but  still  solicitors  and  agents, 
whilst  they  extolled  that  custom,  sought  to  introduce 
their  own  particular  ideas."  And  of  course  they  always 
will  do  so,  for  solicitors  and  agents  are  every  where,amongst 
the  bitterest  opponents  to  any  measure  which  would 
enforce  the  general  extension  of  "  the  best  custom  in 
existence,"  aided  and  abetted,  as  they  too  frequently  are, 
by  their  employers.  "  The  Irish  Land  Act  failed  in  the 
ease  of  tenancies  with  a  rent  exceeding  £50  a  year.  The 
landlords  of  Ireland,  including  even  such  men  as  the  good 
old  Duke  of  Leinster,  required  their  tenants  to  sign  an 
agreement  which  excluded  them  from  the  right  of  com- 
pensation. Take  the  case  of  game.  The  presumption  of 
law  was  that  game  was  the  property  of  the  occupier ;  but 
did  not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  sign  away  their 
right  without  receiving  sixpence  as  compensation  ?  He 
had  seen  a  form  of  agreement  which  was  signed  by  hun- 
dreds of  people,  by  which  they  were  prevented  from 
carrying  a  gun  or  keeping  a  dog."  So  said  Mr.  Sewell 
Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture on  Tuesday,  and  there  could  not  be  two  happier  illus- 
trations than  those  which  he  brought  forward.  Through 
feedom  of  contract  "  the  good  old  Duke  of  Leinster  " 
could  and  did  evade  the  Act,  and  through  freedom  of 
contract  many  a  tenant-farmer  is  ruined  by  game,  which 
the  law  declares  to  be  his  property,  but  which  right,  strange 
anomaly  as  it  is,  private  agreement  is  suffered  to  over- 
ride. So  general,  in  truth,  has  this  defiance  of  the  law 
become,  that  when  a  landlord  cedes  the  game  he  is  said 
to  give  it  to  the  tenant,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  it  is 
already  the  farmer's  own  property  !  Could  the  absurdity 
of  freedom  of  contract  go  much  further  ? 

So  much  for  the  wholesome  action  of  Tenant-Right,  as 
testified  to]  by  a  Speaker  of  the  House,  by  a  member 
for  Lincolnshire,  and  by  a  Lincolnshire  land-agent. 
But,  as  we  have  intimated,  there  was  something  very  sug- 
gestive over  the  speech  of  this  member  for  Lincolnshire  : 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself  pronounced  it  "  a  speech  which 
the  House  will  not  easily  forget ;"  and  the  Premier 
went  on  to  warmly  compliment  Mr.  Stanhope  "  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  vindicated  the  colonial  policy 
of  England  ;"  and,  again,  "  on  the  masterly  way  in  which 
he  had  treated  the  whole  question  of  sanitary  reform," 
and  how   Mr.  Stanhope  "  will  take  a  most   useful  and 


honourable  part  in  the  debates  that  are  impending  upon 
the  great  question  of  the  health  of  the  people."  13ut  of 
the  masterly  way  in  which  Mr.  Stanhope  had  expounded 
the  principle  of  Tenant-Right,  and  the  necessity  he  had 
shown  for  its  extension  otherwise  than  of  its  own  accord, 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  careful  to  say  nothing  whatever  ;  as  this 
marked  reticence  is  surely  suggestive  of  the  indifference 
of  the  Government  towards  the  law  of  agricultural  tenan- 
cies, while  we  can  already  count  on  the  more  determined 
opposition  of  some  of  jits  supporters.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Mr.  Pell  was  "  glad  to  get 
the  12th  Clause  out  of  the  bill ;"  and  Mr.  Paget,  another 
M.P.,  was  "  earnestly  for  freedom  of  contract,"  as 
beyond  Mr.  Read  these  were  the  only  members  of  the 
lower  House  who  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Turning, 
however,  to  Lincolnshire  again,  the  following  remarkable 
resolution  was  passed  the  other  day  by  the  local  chamber, 
under  the  direct  countenance  of  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin: 
"  That  this  Chamber  desires  to  see  security  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  provided  for  tenants  where  it  does 
not  already  exist,  but  any  legislative  measure  that  would 
prohibit  perfect  freedom  of  contract  between  landlord  and 
tennnt,  and  that  would  annul  the  Lincolnshire  Tenant- 
Right  system,  is  unadvisable."  Thus,  the  best  way  to 
annul  the  Lincolnshire  custom  is  to  enforce  its  general 
extension  !  and  so  prevent  even  any  short-sighted  Lin- 
colnshire landlord  from  contracting  himself  out  of  it,  or 
disputing  the  right.  Was  there  ever  such  nonsense 
strung  together  as  this  unanimous  resolution?  which  it 
will  be,  of  course,  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin's  duty  to  cite  be- 
fore his  fellows  iu  Parliament  assembled. 

A  somewhat  ludicrous  incident  occurred  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture :  while  Mr. 
James  Howard  was  speaking,  a  member  rose  to  order, 
as  "  they  were  not  discussing  Mr.  Howard's  Bill ;"  where- 
as Mr.  Muntz  had  just  previously  stated,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Chamber  Tenaut-Right  Committee,  that  "  the  Com- 
mittee decided  to  take  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read's  Bill 
as  a  basis,  feeling  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  iu 
that  bill,  and  desiring  to  get  from  it  everything  that  was 
good.  He  felt  bound  to  acknowledge  the  very  great  ser- 
vices which  the  promoters  of  that  bill  had  done  by  pro- 
viding the  Committee  with  such  excellent  materials  to 
work  upon."  Iu  a  word,  almost  all  the  "good"  iu  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber,  traced  back  to  "the  great 
deal  of  good"  in  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read's  Bill,  the  occa- 
sion, ho  wever,  being  also  especially  noticeable  fortheabsence 
of  members  of  Parliament,  whose  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Chamber  should  be  "  to  see  to  matters  before  Parliament 
which  affect  the  interests  of  Agriculture."  Such  absence 
becomes,  indeed,  the  more  marked,  as  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Gloucestershire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  the  other  day,  of 
which  all  the  M.P.'s  studiously  kept  clear,  I\Ir.  Chance 
expressed  his  doubt  as  to  whether  any  member  of  Parlia- 
ment would  introduce  the  bill.  "No  member  had  pledged 
himself  to  do  so,  and  certainly  the  Government  would 
not  do  it."  On  the  other  hand,  the  deputation  from  the 
Farmers'  Club,  which  will  have  an  interview  with  the 
Premier  on  the  question  of  Tenant-Right  early  in  March, 
will  be  introduced  by  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  one  of  the 
members  for  West  Cornwall,  to  whose  straightforward 
address  wc  have  already  called  attention. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  BENEVOLENT  IN- 
STITUTION.— His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
consented  to  preside  at  the  next  annual  dinuer  of  this 
Society. 
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THE        SCOTCH        FARMEE. 


Just  at  this  time  there  is,  perhaps,  no  man  ia  Great 
Britain  more  dissatisfied  with  his  position  than  the  Scotch 
tenant-farmer  ;  and  any  agriculturist  who  has  been  eda- 
acted  in  Scotland,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Ireland, 
may  be  fairly  assumed  to  hold  tolerably  strong  opinions. 
Such  is  indisputably  the  case  of  Mr.  Robertson,  now  of 
Xarraghmore,  a  frequent  correspondent  of  ours,  who,  as 
judged  by  his  communications,  is  probably  regarded  as  a 
very  violent  Kadical.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether 
there  is  not  a  tendency  amongst  most  tenant-farmers, 
English,  Scotch,  or  Irish,  to  indulge  in  Kadical  opinions, 
or  even  expressions,  when  looking  to  their  own  status 
and  power  in  the  country.  A  letter  which  appears  in  our 
Journal  of  this  day  offers  a  very  fair  example  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  forcible  style.  This  commences  with  a 
protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  English  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  a  body  whose  doings  hare,  from  time  to 
time,  been  protested  against,  alike  by  the  agricultural 
press  and  the  agricultural  public  on  this  side  of  the 
channel.  Mr.  Robertson  goes  on  to  show,  from  his  expe- 
rience in  Ireland,  that  no  English  Land  Act  can  be  effective 
unless  this  be  imperative  in  its  action,  and  as  Messrs. 
Howard,  Read,  and  other  English  authorities  have  from 
the  first  expressed  themselves  emphatically  in  the 
same  terms,  Mr.  Robertson,  if  he  does  sin  in  saying  so 
much,  is  at  any  rate  keeping  good  company.  Going 
further,  he  thus  sums  up  the  radical  reforms  which 
he  considers  to  be  necessary :  The  laws  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail  must  be  abrogated ;  the  law  of  dis- 
traint for  rent  must  be  repealed ;  the  game-laws  must 
be  abolished,  and  free  trade  in  land  established.  This  is 
rather  a  formidable  list  of  grievances,  but  when  looked 
into  there  is  nothing  so  wild  or  visionary  here  after  all. 
Some  of  our  soundest  men,  including  some  of  our  ablest 
lawyers,  have  long  been  prepared  to  deal  with  the  law 
of  entail  as  a  stepping-stone  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  free  trade  in  land,  a  subject  at  this  minute 
under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.  Again, 
agriculturists  in  council  assembled  have  for  years  past 
urged  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  admitting  the  prior 
claim  of  the  landlord  as  a  creditor ;  while,  if  there  be 
few  who  would  go  so  far  as  to  propose  the  total  abolition 
of  the  game-laws,  there  is  a  large  majority  throughout 
the  country  who  demand  the  thorough  revision  of  such 
statutes,  a  call  which,  as  all  thinking  men  see,  it  will  not 
be  wise  too  long  to  pass  over. 

Like  his  countryman,  Mr.  Barclay  would  go  a  little  too 
far,  or  a  little  too  fast,  and  when  on  Wednesday  he  intro- 
duced his  "Wild  Animals  Bill,  this  was  found  to  be  alto- 
gether too  Scotch  in  its  tone  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  threw  it  out  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  to 
one.  If,  however,  any  honourable  member  would  bring 
in  a  bill  to  simply  make  the  hares  and  rabbits  the  inalien- 
able right  of  the  tenantry  throughout  the  three  kingdoms, 
great  good  would  be  done,  for  the  country  has  now 
become  quite  ripe  for  such  a  measure ;  as  was 
shown  in  some  degree,  indeed,  during  the  debate 
on  "Wednesday  afternoon;  during  which,  however,  some 
of  the  now  customary  platitudes  cropped  up.  Thus, 
even  Mr.  M'Lagan,  himself  claiming  to  be  a  Farmers' 
Friend,  cited  the  speech  "  made  the  other  day  by  an 
English  farmer  who  protested  indignantly  against  any 
legislation  based  on  the  idea  that  English  farmers  cannot 
make  agreements  for  themselves ;"  backed  by  the  case  of 
another  English  farmer,  clearly  of  much  the  same  stamp, 
who  gave  up  his  right  to  the  rabbits  because  he  was  afraid 
that  he  might  offend  his  landlord  by  killing  them  !     Mani- 


festly one  of  these  examples  goes  far  to  contradict  the 
other ;  as  we  say  that  in  this  matter  of  game,  above  every 
thing  else,  an  English  farmer  cannot  make  an  agreement 
for  himself.  The  assertion  is  so  utter  an  absurdity  that  it 
is  really  not  worth  going  into  again  ;  or,  if  it  were,  we 
are  shown  in  the  same  speech  that  a  tenant,  who  has  by 
some  means  secured  his  right  to  the  vermin,  dare  not  avail 
himself  of  it,  as  by  doing  so  he  knows  that  he  would  give 
offence  to  his  landlord.  As  Mr.  Sewell  Read  has  lately 
told  us,  so  long  as  Freedom  of  Contract  prevails  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  so  long  will  the  landlord  have  it  all 
his  own  way,  and  the  tenant  continue  to  contract  himself 
out  of  his  own  right,  whatever  Mr.  M'Lajan's  anonymous 
tenant-farmer  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

As  in  some  degree  associated  with  the  great  abuses  of  the 
Scotch  game-laws  followed  the  deputation  to  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  on  Friday  over  the  farmers'  other 
grievances,  in  the  way  of  having  to  pay  taxes  for  the  shep- 
herd's dog  and  the  bird-boy's  gun.  Last  year  almost  the 
only  piece  of  fancy  legislation  embodied  in  the  Budget  was 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  all  sorts  of  horses,  a  concession 
which  in  its  entirety  was  certainly  very  little  expected ; 
while  the  dog-tax  was  carefully  left  alone.  No  doubt  but 
this  tax  is  more  felt  in  Scotland,  or  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  there  are  wider  ranges  of  land  to  travel  over  than 
in  England — or,  as  Mr.  McNeel  Caird  puts  it  another  letter 
to  Mr.  Sewell  Read,  more  "  rock  desert  and  deer-forest " 
— but  it  is  more  especially  on  this  moorland  or 
sheep  walk  that  the  game  perservers  are  even  more  than 
commonly  jealous.  There  is  a  saying  that  the  sheep 
drive  off  the  deer  and  grouse,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  many  of  the  difBculties  raised  against  any  remission 
are  made  with  a  full  knowledge  of  this  feeling.  On  the 
face  of  it  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  a  farm-dog 
should  not  be  as  free  as  a  farm-horse,  but  the  interview 
does  not  promise  to  be  followed  by  any  good  result.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  in  Scotland  the  pursuits  of  sportsman 
are  held  to  be  of  much  more  importance  than  the  business 
of  farming ;  and  one  great  cause  for  so  extraordinary  a 
state  of  things  is  that  the  sportsman  is  fully  represented 
in  the  House,  whereas  the  farmer  might  count  his  friends 
on  his  fingers*  ends.  And  if  he  will  not  return  men  who 
will  speak  for  him,  then  Mr.  Robertson  intimates  the  only 
help  must  be  through  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  This 
is  a  big  word,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  intended  probably  more 
for  the  general  interest  than  that  of  Agriculture  solely 
or  specially. 


THE    IRISH    LAND    ACT    AND    THE 
ENGLISH   BILLS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — It  is  disheartening,  nay,  almost  pitiable,  in  view 
of  the  vast  power  given  to  tenants  by  the  Ballot  Act,  to 
read  the  debate  on  the  proposed  Land  Bill,  as  held  re- 
cently in  London  by  the  members  of  the  Central  and 
Associated  Chambers  of  Agriculture.  The  meeting  seems 
to  have  been  composed  of  a  select  party  of  landlords, 
members  of  Parliament,  and  large — I  had  almost  said 
enormous — holders  of  land  tenancies ;  and  there  was  a 
lord  or  earl,  it  appears,  in  the  chair.  England  is  largely 
tenanted  by  small  farmers,  men  totally  unable  to  enter 
freely  into  contracts  with  their  landlords,  and  the  class 
was  utterly  unrepresented  at  the  meeting.  There  are 
other  parties  and  interests  in  England  largely  and  vitally 
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concerned  in  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  upon  an 
equitable  basis  —  the  consumers  and  the  agricultural 
labourers,  the  latter  on  the  eve  of  acquiring  the  electoral 
franchise,  and  the  representatives  of  these  were  unheard  of 
at  the  gathering  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel ;  therefore  it  was 
that  the  monopolists  and  class  interests  present  had  it 
all  to  themselves.  Even  then  there  was  not  unanimity. 
One  section  would  have  what  is  erroneously  called  "free- 
dom of  contract."  Another  was  doubtful  as  to  the 
ambiguous  language  of  the  proposed  bill,  and  whether  it 
means  "free"  or  "  compulsory"  contracts.  A  third  in- 
sisted that  if  there  is  to  be  an  Act,  that  Act  shall  be  com- 
pulsory and  effective.  A  fourth  gravely  complimented  the 
concoctors  of  the  bill,  as  to  the  cleverness  with  which 
they  had  dodged  the  12th  clause  of  the  bill  of  the  ilessrs. 
Howard  and  Eead.  Next  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  told  the  meet- 
ing that  the  Irish  Land  Act  had  proved  a  failure.  He 
did  not  point  out,  it  is  true,  that  the  cleverness  of  the 
dodging  of  the  12th  clause  of  his  and  his  colleague's 
bill  was  only  the  cleverness  of  copying  into  the  English 
bill  the  very  worst  features  of  the  failed  Irish  Land  Act. 
Evidently  he  did  not  like  to  humble  the  clever  dodgers 
just  so  much.  But  such  is  the  fact,  'i'he  Irish  Land 
Act  is  a  failure,  because  it  leaves  it  free  to  landlords  and 
tenants  to  contract  as  they  please,  and  wherever  this  "free 
contract"  nullifies  the  Act,  the  Act  does  not  apply.  It 
is  in  reality  abrogated  and  made  a  dead  letter  of.  It  is 
only  where  there  is  no  such  "  free  contract,"  but  instead, 
a  tenancy  at  will,  in  the  usual  way,  that  the  Irish  Land 
Act  is  of  the  slightest  use  and  avail.  This  we  in  Ireland 
already  know  to  our  cost.  The  truth  is,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
C.  S.  Read,  that  the  Irish  Land  Act  (the  model  of  the 


proposed  English  Act)  is  a  failure,  because  (1)  it  is  a 
permissive  measure,  and  as  such  allows  of  "  freedom  of 
contract ;"  and  because  (2)  it  leaves  the  decisions  to  a 
county  judge,  and  does  not  rule  that  the  value  of  the  out- 
going tenant's  unexhausted  improvements  and  compensa- 
tions shall  be  decided  on  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

Altogether  the  meeting  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel  must  be 
held  to  be  a  notable  attempt  in  the  direction  of  how  best 
not  to  do  it  !  Probably  there  are  few  instances  of  so 
much  "  meddling  and  muddling"  on  record  ;  and  just  as 
few,  where  the  oratory  was  so  varied  and  so  good,  in 
trying  to  prove  that  tweedle-dee  was  better  than  tweedle- 
dum !  One  thing,  however,  rises  clearly  and  conspicu- 
ously out  of  the  mists  and  vapers  circulating  about  and 
among  the  speakers  and  would-be  legislators,  and  that  is 
— that  either  there  must  be  a  compulsory  Land  Act  for 
England,  to  be  worked  by  arbitration,  or,  what  would  be 
better,  by  a  judge  and  a  jury,  or  the  two  contracting 
parties — the  landlords  and  tae  tenants — must  be  placed 
on  an  equality  before  the  law.  To  effect  this,  the  six 
months'  notice  to  quit  must  be  put  under  neutral  con- 
trol, the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  must  be 
abrogated,  the  law  of  distraint  must  be  repealed,  the 
Game-laws  must  follow,  and,  in  short,  the  feudal  system 
be  eliminated,  root  and  branch,  from  the  statute-book. 
There  must  be  free  trade  in  land  ;  the  article  as  freely 
sold,  bought  and  transferred  as  are  the  corn  and  cattle  of 
the  tenant,  and,  by  all  this,  serfdom  for  ever  abolished  in 
England,  as  in  Russia,  and  the  home  producer  of  food  un. 
shackled  equally  with  his  foreign  brother. 

Yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Robertson. 

Narroffhrnore,  Athy,  \^th  ¥ehruary. 
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[We  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  McNeel  Cairo  to  give 
the  following  further  letter  to  Mr.  Clare  Seavell 
Read,  M.P.,  &c.,  &c..  Parliamentary  Secretary  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.] 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  sensible  of  the  kind  terms  in 
which  you  speak  of  me,  in  your  answer  to  my  letter. 
But  I  cannot  accept  the  credit  of  the  phi-ase  that  agricul- 
tural produce  might  be  doubled,  which  I  believe  originated 
with  Lord  Derby.      I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  on  any 
occasion  made  use  of,  or  even  referred  to  that  phrase,  or 
presumed  to  defend  Lord  Derby,  who  will  no  doubt  justify 
himself  in  fit  time  and  place.     He  is  the  one  statesman 
who  up  to  this  time  has  publicly  declared  his  appreciation 
of  the  vast  importance  of  the  agricultural  question.     And 
I  certainly  do  not  believe  he  overstated  it.    I  am  content, 
however,  with  the  humbler  duty  of  defending  my  own 
positions  as  far  as  I  consider  them  sound. 

But  1  am  not  conscious  of  having  said  anything  to 
warrant  boasting  on  the  part  of  a  Scotchman  or  to  rouse 
the  susceptibilities  of  an  Englishman.  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  if  I  had.  for  nothing  could  have  been  farther 
from  my  intention.  Instead  of  having  written  in  a  spirit 
of  rivalry,  I  was  at  pains  to  show  that,  less  than  20  years 
since,  Scotland  was  very  far  behind  her  present  state  in 
both  meat  and  dairy  produce,  and  that  the  advance  is  due, 
not  to  climate  as  you  seem  to  think,  nor  to  any  qualities 
in  the  Scotch  farmer  different  from  those  of  Englishmen, 
but  to  the  greater  though  still  imperfect  security  afforded 
to  producers  by  the  prevalence  of  leases  in  Scotland.  Ear 
from  resting  complacently  on  the  past,  the  farmers  in  this 
part  of  the  country  are  deeply  conscious  that  they  have 
much  to  learn  and  much  to  do  in  agriculture,  and  are 
chafing  under  it  because  the  state  of  the  law  hinders  them 
from  making  the  advance  in  their  art  of  which  they 
believe  it  capable. 


It  was  impossible  to  test  by  statistics  the  actual  progress 
of  English  agriculture  because  you  have  no  such  statistics 
except  for  the  last  few  years.  Happily  in  Scotland  we  had 
the  means  of  going  back  over  a  considerably  longer  period, 
and  of  comparing  statistically  the  position  of  agriculture 
in  1856  with  what  it  is  now.  It  has  thus  been  ascertained 
(contrary  to  a  very  common  opinion,  shared  as  I  could 
show  till  within  the  last  few  weeks  by  some  of  the  highest 
authorities)  that  the  extent  of  cereal  crops  in  Scotland  is 
unchanged.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  there  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  been  immense  progress  in  beef  and  dairy 
produce.  And  since  England  could  not  be  compared 
statistically  in  these  respects  with  its  former  self,  the 
comparison  of  the  present  production  of  England  and 
Scotland  on  current  statistics  was  thus  imposed  on  me  as 
a  necessity  and  was  made  in  no  spirit  of  emulation  but  as 
the  only  method  which  seemed  to  be  available  of  approxi- 
mating to  the  actual  and  relative  position  of  English 
agriculture,  and  its  capabihties  of  improvement. 
"  I  must  ask  you  to  remember  that  in  the  comparison  I 
have  spoken  throughout  of  average  results  shown  in  both 
countries  by  the  statistical  returns,  in  which  good  and  bad 
are  mixed  together,  and  the  mean  result  alone  exhibited, 
I  have  attempted  no  comparison  of  the  best  farming  of 
the  two  countries,  nor  could  I  say  anything  on  that  sub- 
ject without  expressing  the  highest  admiration  of  the  best 
English  farming.  I  would  not  rashly  put  the  best  Scotch 
farming  in  competition  with  it. 

You  quite  misapprehend  me  if  you  suppose  that  I  pre- 
sumed to  recommend  to  EngUsh  farmers  to  imitate  the 
methods  of  the  Scotch.  My  sole  aim  was  to  test  the 
potentialities  of  production.  Each  country,  indeed  each 
district,  will  follow  the  system,  and  the  departments  of 
agricultural  industry,  which  its  own  soil,  climate,  and 
specialties  require. 
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But  candour  requires  of  me  to  be  the  first  to  point  out 
a  source  of  error  in  oue  of  my  calculations.  The  current 
statistical  returns  reckon  the  proportionate  number  of 
stock  according  to  the  acreage  under  crops,  bare  fallow, 
and  grass,  but  they  include  in  that  proportionate  reckoa- 
ing  (and  it  seems  a  singular  peculiarity)  stock  kept  on 
mountain  and  heath  whose  acreage  is  not  reckoned.  The 
vast  preponderance  in  Scotland,  beyond  England,  of  rock 
and  desert  and  deer  forest,  led  me  to  think  that  this 
would  balance  roughly  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  pro- 
portions are  stated  in  the  statistical  tables.  A  closer 
examination  has  satisfied  me  that  I  did  not  give  due 
weight  to  that  peculiarity,  and  there  is  thus  some  con- 
fusion in  the  statistical  results.  The  mountain  aud  heath 
in  Scotland  are  of  much  greater  extent  than  those  of  Eng- 
land, and,  where  capable  of  supjiortiug  animal  life,  are 
chiefly  available  for  sheep.  But  although  all  the  sheep 
were  excluded,  nearly  one-half  might  still  be  added  to  the 
beef  and  dairy  produce  of  England,  without  exceeding  the 
rateof  their  production  in  Scotland.  That,  however,  is 
merely  an  indication  of  a  possible  source  of  increase  in 
England.  It  is  no  due  measure  of  what  might  be  attained 
in  either  country,  if  the  producers  were  made  safe  to 
ap2)ly  their  means  and  energies  fully  to  increase  production. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  warrant  for  the  attempt  to 
fix  by  definite  limits  the  possible  increase  of  future 
growth.  Your  own  estimate  of  one-fourth  is  not  quite  a 
month  old.  Within  that  time  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Lawes's  experiment  on  the  growth  of  barley  on  clays  (by 
the  use  of  special  manures  in  quantities  which  you  said 
"  took  away  your  breath")  led  you  to  declare  publicly 
that  there  is  a  bright  future  in  store  for  the  clay  land 
farmers,  that  "  in  the  clay  land  they  had  a  mine  of  undis- 
covered wealth."  And  this  applies  especially  to  the 
description  of  land,  049,374  acres  in  1873,  which 
you  are  accustomed  to  leave  without  any  crop  in  bare 
fallow.  Is  that  alone  not  enough  to  lead  you  to 
revise  the  estimate  which  you  had  made  public  a  few 
days  before,  and  which  you  most  frankly  describe  as  a 
"  guess"  without  data  to  rest  on  ? 

I  have  taken  a  few  particular  and  some  of  them  measur- 
able sources  of  increase,  and  shown  from  ascertained  re- 
siilts  what  they  are  capable  of  doing  if  farmers  were  made 
free.  But  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  exhausted  the  sources 
of  increase,  and  have  carefully  avoided  setting  any  limit  to 
the  possibilities  of  total  production.  The  population  of 
England  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  13  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  You  limit  the  possible  increase  of  food  to  one-fourth, 
that  is  25  per  cent.  Upon  your  scheme,  therefore,  the 
country,  so  far  as  home  growth  is  concerned,  will  be 
brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation  in  about  20  years, 
continuing  its  present  imports  of  food  from  abroad  !  and 
that  brief  respite  is  to  be  purchased  by  legislating  against 
the  law  of  contract.  I  will  not  stay  to  argue  with  such 
an  assumption. 

Even  the  foreign  imports  suggest  an  immense  source  of 
increased  production  at  home.  You  cannot  bring  into  a 
small  country  like  this  80  millions  worth  of  food  every 
year,  besides  immense  supplies  of  manurial  products  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  without  adding  immensely,  pro- 
gressively, and  permanently  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
You  cast  your  manure  into  the  ground  and  it  disappears 
to  reappear  in  the  shape  of  roots  and  forage.  You  con- 
sume these  with  cattle,  and  they  reappear  as  food  for  man. 
You  consume  the  food,  and  it  seems  to  be  gone.  But  the 
elements  of  fertility  are  indestructible.  If  neither  dis- 
sipated nor  wasted  they  may  be  restored  to  the 
soil,  and  their  products  reaped  again  and  again. 

No  doubt  tliere  is  enormous  loss,  a  vast  leak  for  in- 
stance of  national  wealth,  in  the  sewage  of  towns.  Our 
rivers  are  polluted,  the  health  of  the  people  suffers,  and 
millions  in  value  are  washed  into  the  sea.     Is  it  to  be 


supposed  that  when  the  attention  of  the  country  is  roused, 
no  remedy  shall  be  found  for  such  perennial  waste. 

I  hope  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to 
English  farmers  to  refer  anew  to  such  an  apparent  waste 
of  productive  power  as  is  involved  in  using,  on  the 
average  of  all  England,  an  acre  and  a  half  of  the  cultivated 
grasses  and  clovers  in  making  hay  to  feed  in  winter  the 
stock  which  one  acre  will  keep  in  summer,  seeing  an  acre 
of  even  an  indifferent  crop  of  roots  would  supply  winter 
food  for  thrice  the  stock,  and  leave  you  2^  acres  of  green 
summer  food  for  every  one  you  have  now.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  a  conclusive  answer  that  your  climate  won't  let 
yon  grow  reasonably  good  crops  of  cattle  roots  of  any 
kind.  You  don't  say  so.  I  don't  think  it  probable  that 
you  will  say  so ;  but  your  letter  rests  very  much  on  that 
assumption.  You  must  still  be  thinking  of  the  unfortunate 
"  swedes  "  which  led  me  to  invite  you  very  specially  to  say 
something  of  the  average  production  of  other  cattle  roots  in 
England.  I  regret  that  you  have  not  responded  to  the 
invitation.  It  no  doubt  involves  something  like  a  dilemma, 
for  if  you  maintain  that  your  average  root  crops  are  small, 
the  obvious  reply  is,  make  the  cultivator  safe  in  his  ex- 
penditure, and  he  will  speedily  enlarge  tkem,  and  if  these 
crops  are  already  large  what  becomes  of  the  argument 
that  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  converting  such  an 
immense  proportion  of  your  green  forage  into  dry  food  for 
winter,  thus  limiting  the  stock  of  cattle  which  you  could 
otherwise  keep.  I  take  it  that  you  will  not  dispute  that 
your  climate  enables  you  to  grow  far  finer  crops  of  man- 
gold than  we  can.  And  even  in  regard  to  swedes,  I 
observe,  in  the  very  number  of  the  Mark.  Lane  Express 
which  contains  your  letter  along  with  mine,  another  letter 
of  yours,  recalling  an  expression  of  surprise  at  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Nield  of  very  heavy  crops  of  swedes  grown 
in  England.  In  short,  it  is  not  the  climate  of  England 
which  limits  the  growth  of  cattle  roots,  but  the  want  of 
proper  legal  security  to  enable  the  tenant  farmer  who  has 
no  lease,  to  lay  out  his  money  freely  in  producing  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  force  of  my  argument  that 
the  latent  power  of  increased  production  should  be  utilised 
by  the  growth  in  England  of  the  same  kinds  of  roots  or 
forage  plants,  or  the  ultimate  production  of  the  same 
description  of  human  food  as  in  Scotland.  Enough  that 
the  power  exists.  It  may  well  be  left  to  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  English  farmers  to  find  out  the  methods  of 
employing  it  which  are  best  suited  to  their  climate  and  to 
their  varying  soils  and  circumstances,  when  they  shall  be 
placed  by  law  in  a  position  to  use  with  freedom  the  means 
of  such  production.  On  the  calcareous  soils  of  England 
where  amazing  crops  of  sainfoin  can  be  raised  for  five  or 
six  years  in  succession,  not  an  acre  of  which  can  be  grown 
in  Scotland,  that  most  valuable  forage  plant  is  not  likely 
to  yield  to  the  clovers  which  succeed  her^,  and  in  the 
future  growth  of  sugar  beet,  which  is  so  much  better 
suited  to  a  warm  than  to  a  northern  climate,  you  possess  a 
resource  for  the  production  of  sugar,  and  for  the  enlarged 
production  of  meat  from  the  same  roots,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  available  to  us. 

"While,  therefore,  I  have  indicated  the  increase  already, 
and  in  less  than  twenty  years  (in  spite  of  great 
hindrances),  attained  in  Scotland  in  the  production  of 
beef  and  dairy  produce  as  obviously  not  difiicult  of  attain- 
ment in  England,  if  the  farmers  were  made  free  to 
employ  their  means  and  energies,  I  have  used  it  merely 
as  one  illustration  of  my  argument,  for  I  am  far  from 
believing  that  it  approaches  the  limits  of  practicable 
productiveness  in  either  country.  I  have,  indeed,  done 
no  more  than  point  out  a  few  of  the  sources  of  increased 
production  and  wealth  which  lay  on  the  surface.  There 
are  few  intelligent  farmers  in  Scotland  who  would  say 
that  if  the  law  was  made  right  throughout,  and  they  could 
invest  their  means  in  the  land  without  risk  of  forfeiting  it 
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on  removal,  the  progress  of  the  next  twenty  years  would 
not  far  exceed  that  of  the  past,  remarkable  as  it  has 
been.  And  I  think  better  of  Old  England  than  to  be- 
lieve that  under  these  conditions  she  would  be  behind. 

At  a  full  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Scottish 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  held  yesterday  (at  which  I  was 
not  present),  in  view  of  the  measure  promised  in  the 
Queen's  Speech,  on  the  subject  of  Land  Tenancy,  it  was 
resolved  unanimously  to  record  aud  submit  to  the 
Government : 

"  1st.  Their  unhesitating  opinion,  as  practical  men, 
that  if  the  hindrances  which  obstruct  agriculture  were 
effectually  removed,  and  producers  were  thus  made  safe 
to  apply  their  means  freely  in  developing  the  capabilities 
of  the  soil,  there  would  be  a  large  and  rapid  increase  to 
the  prodnctiou  of  food  and  to  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

"  2nd.  That  if  all  laws  of  privilege  and  unequal  pre- 
sumption adverse  to  the  producers  of  food  were  effectually 
taken  away,  there  would  be  no  need  to  interfere  with 
freedom  of  contract." 

I  think  this  shows  that  I  have  not  misinterpreted  the 
opinions  of  Scottish  farmers. 

The  country  needs  to  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  question,  not  to  be  lulled  by  opiates  and 
assurances  that  it  is  of  no  consequence,  except  to  land- 


lords and  tenants.     On  that  point  I  dissent  from  you  as 
energetically  as  I  can. 

But  this  difference  is  one  of  degree,  and  does  not  affect 
the  object  to  be  pursued,  but  merely  the  interest  and 
iuiportauceof  the  pursuit.  I  believe  we  are  botli  aiming 
at  the  same  thing,  the  freedom  of  agriculture  ;  and  both 
desirous  of  reconciling  its  freedom  with  the  legitimate 
rights  of  property.  I  think  that  will  be  best  accomplished 
by  the  removal  of  all  exceptional  laws,  leaving  landlord 
and  tenant  so  placed  for  the  first  time  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  legal  equality,  free  to  settle  their  contracts  as 
they  please  between  themselves.  I  am  confident  that  is 
the  sound  course,  and  the  only  one  which  can  last.  I  fear 
you  may  be  still  looking  to  balance  the  bad  laws  which 
exist  by  a  new  law,  interfering  with  contract,  that  would 
be  no  better,  probably  worse  ;  and  which,  if  established, 
may  defeat  its  own  end,  and  produce  even  more  serious 
evils,  by  leading  landlords  to  protect  themselves  through 
agreements  of  very  limited  duration.  If  this  is  in  your 
mind,  I  trust  you  will  reconsider  it  in  time ;  and  believe 
that  those  are  not  the  worse  friends  who  seek  to  warn 
you,  when  you  are  preparing  to  go  on  the  ice,  that  you 
will  find  it  unsafe  at  that  point. 

I  am  very  faithfully  yours, 

Alex.  M'Neel-Caird. 

Genoch,  Wii/townshiie,  Feb.  17,  1875. 


FEEEDOM  OF  CONTEACT,  OE  HOW  TO  DISH  THE  FAEMEES. 


A  Fi.RCB  OF  THE  FuTURE,  BASED  ON  THE  SL'PPOSITION 
THAT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  TENANCIES  BlLL  HAS  BEEN 
PASSED   IN    ITS  PRESENT   STATE. 

PERSONS   REPRESENTED: 

SQUIRE  GRABALL  a  landowner, 

WILEY  BENDALL     a  land  agent. 

SIMON  BEARALL     a  tenant  farmer. 

FRANK  FAIRALL     friend  of  BcaraU. 

SHARPER  SHAVEALL  a  lawjer. 

Scene  I. — Shaveall's  Office. 
Graball  is  annonnced  and  ushered  into  ShaveaWs private  office. 

Shaveall  :  Good  morning,  sir.  I'm  pleased  to  see  you 
looking  so  well. 

Graball  :  Well  ?  It's  enough  to  give  a  fellow  the  itomach 
ache  to  see  how  these  confounded  Tenant-Right  agitators  keep 
hammering  away.  >\'^hy,  they  actually  proposed  to  interfere 
with  the  sacred  principle  of  freedom  of  contract ;  but  some  of 
my  friends  in  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  stopped 
that — at  least  as  far  as  it  was  mischievous. 

Shaveall  {smiling) :  Yes ;  the  Agricultural  Tenancies 
Act  is  harmless  enough. 

Graball  :  Well,  that's  just  what  I've  come  to  consult  you 
about.  I  have  *  farm  to  let,  and  I  want  you  to  draw  up  an 
agreement  that  will  evade  the  Act  entirely. 

Shaveall  :  Nothing  easier,  my  dear  sir — in  fact  I  have  had 
one  or  two  drawn  up  already,  as  I  knew  they  would  be  wanted. 
1  think  this  is  the  best  of  them.  (Presents  a  document  to 
Graball,  who  reads  it.) 

Graball  :  Oh  !  I  see.  Y^ou  have  got  all  the  improve- 
ments named  in  the  schedule  specified,  and  then  comes  this: 
"  I  (the  tenant)  declare  that  I  accept  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment as  a  full '  consideration'  for  any  of  the  above  improve- 
ments that  I  may  carry  out  during  my  tenancy  ;  and  I  hereby 
agree  to  forego  any  claims  which  I  should  otlierwise  have  pos- 
sessed under  the  Agricultural  Tenancies  Act."  Ha !  ha ! 
That's  neat.  It  is  easy  for  a  clever  lawyer  to  make  waste-paper 
of  a  loosely-drawn  Act  of  Parliament.  Well,  make  me  out 
one  of  my  usual  farm  agreements — in  the  old  form  you  know, 
game  reserved,  restrictive  clauses,  and  all  that  !-ort  of  thing — 
and  add  this  new  clause  An  applicant  for  the  farm  is  coming 
to  see  me  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  want  the  agreement  ready  for 
him  to  sign. 

Shaveall  :  It  shall  be  ready,  sir.  (Exeunt.) 


Scene  II. — A  room  in  Graball's  Mansion.     Graball  is  sitting 

at  a  table  with  the  newly-^lrawn  agreements  before  him. 

Enter  Bendall,  Bearall,  and  Fairall. 

All  :  Good  morning,  sir. 

Graball  :  Good  morning. 

Bendall  :  Mr.  Bearall  has  been  looking  over  Claylands 
wiih  his  friend,  Mr.  Fairall,  and  he  has  come  to  see  if  he  can 
agree  as  to  terms. 

Graball  :  I  hope  you  like  the  appearance  of  the  farm,  Mr. 
Bearall. 

Bearall:  Pretty  well,  sir;  but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  be  spent  upon  it  before  it  will  be  in  good  condition. 

Graball  :  Ah  !  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  improve  i*', 
Mr.  Bearall,  and  it  will  pay  you  very  well  for  good  farming. 
You  know  the  amount  of  rent  which  I  require? 

Bearall  :  Yes,  sir.  It  is  rather  a  high  rent ;  but  I  should 
not  so  much  mind  that  if  I  could  have  freedom  of  cultivation 
and  security  for  any  capital  I  might  invest  in  the  farm. 

Graball  :  As  to  freedom  of  cultivation,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  new-fangled  notions.  No  doubt  Mr.  Bendall  has 
told  you  our  rules  and  restrictions.  Just  read  them  over,  Mr. 
Bendall. 

Bendall  :  Yearly  tenancy;  game, including  rabbits,  strictly 
reserved,  and  the  tenant  expected  to  assist  the  gamekeepers  in 
looking  well  after  poachers;  four- course  shift;  no  straw  or 
roots  to  be  sold  oif  farm  ;  second  crop  of  clover  to  be  fed  ;  no 
turnips,  rape,  or  mangolds  to  be  grown  for  seed ;  straw  to  be 
found  for  landlord's  stables  ;  foxhound  pup  to  be  reared  every 
year  if  required  ;  horses  to  be  at  landlord's  service  for  carting 
when  wanted ;  a  good  fat  turkey  to  be  sent  to  the  Hall,  every 
Christmas,  &c.,&c. 

Fairall  (aside)  :  Aud  a  barrel  of  real  natives  to  be  sent 
back  by  way  of  returning  the  compliment. 

Geaball  :  Well,  3Ir.  Bearall,  you  have  no  objection  to  hire 
the  farm  on  these  terms,  1  suppose  ? 

Bearall  :  The  restrictions  are  somewhat  burdensome,  sir; 
but  I  suppose  if  I  am  expected  to  farm  well,  and  yet  to  sell  so 
little  off  the  farm,  I  shall  be  paid  the  value  of  my  unexhausted 
improvements  on  quitting.  That  is  to  say,  1  hope  you  have 
no  objection  to  come  under  the  Agricultural  Tenancies  Act. 

Graball  (testily)  :  No  objection,  indeed !  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  conlounded  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property.  Damn  it,  sir !  can't  a  man  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own  ? 

Fairall  (aside) .  Of  course  he  can't.  What  an  absurd 
question  to  ask. 
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Geabaxl  :  fiead  the  clause  in  the  agreement  relating  to 
the  Act,  Bendall.  (BendaU  reads  i/.J 

Bejtdall  (suavely) :  Yott  see,  Mr.  Bearall,  you  hare  a 
"  consideration  "  in  fieu  of  compensation  under  the  Act. 

(Fairall  coughs.) 

Graball  :  Did  you  speak,  sir  ? 

Fateall  :  No,  sir ;  I  merely  coughed. 

Bearall:  But  pray  what  is  the  "consideration,"  Mr. 
Bendall  P 

BiMDALL  [confused  and  Jiesilaiing)  :  Well,  yon  see,  the  rent 
is  not  very  high — no  doubt  more  could  be  had  for  the  farm 
if  it  were  let  by  tender.  Then  Mr.  Graball  will  not  disturb 
yon  as  long  as  you  farm  well,  pay  your  rent  regularly,  and 
itick  closely  to  the  covenants. 

Fairall  (aside) :  And  vote  right. 

Bexdall:  Claylands  is  a  very  desirable  farm  to  hold. 
I  have  a  score  other  applieants  for  it. 

Bearall  :  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do,  Fairall  ? 

Fairall  :  Perhaps  Mr.  Graball  will  be  induced  to  alter 
his  decision,  and  let  you  have  compensation  under  the  Act. 
If  not,  with  such  very  rigorous  restrictions,  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  safely  farm  well  enough  to  make  the  land  pay  you. 
What  the  "  consideration  "  is,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see. 
The  rent  is  5s.  an  acre  more  than  the  out-going  tenant  has 
been  paying. 

Be>'dall  :  You  see,  rents  are  rising  everywhere. 

Graball  :  Well,  Mr.  Bearall,  these  are  our  terms.  You 
can  take  the  farm  upon  tliem  or  leave  it.  My  time  is 
precious." 

Bearall  :  T  am  anxious  not  to  remain  out  of  business, 
eir  ;  so  I  will  close  with  your  offer. 

Graball  :  1  am  sure  you'll  not  repent,  Mr.  Bearall. 
Oblige  me  by  ringing  the  bell,  Bendall.  You'll  take  a  glass 
of  wine,  gentlemen  ? 

Bearall  :  Thank  you,  sir. 

Fairall  :  No,  thank  you,  sir. 

Graball  :  Sign  your  name  here,  under  mine,  Mr.  Bearall. 
(Bearall  sit/ns).     I  wish  you  good  luck  with  the  farm. 

Bearall  :  Thank  you,  sir. 

Graball  :  I  wish  you  good  morning,  gentlemen. 

Bearall  :  Good  morning,  sir.  (Exit.) 

Fairall  :  I  knew  how  it  would  be  if  the  Act  were  not 
made  compulsory.     We  wanted  a  "  12th  Clause." 

Graball:  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Fairall  :  Why,  I  mean  that  I  was  sure  grasping  landlords 
would  gammon  their  tenants  out  of  the  rights  conferred  by  the 
Agricultural  Tenancies  Act. 

Graball  :  Sir,  you  are  impertinent ! 

Bendall  :  Surely,  Mr.  Fairall,  you  would  not  interfere  with 
freedom  of  contract  ? 

Fairall  :  Freedom  of  contract?  Yes,  high  rent,  pauper- 
ising restrictions,  confiscated  improvements,  game  devastation, 
and — take  it  or  leave  it !  Freedom  of  contract  with  a  ven- 
geance !     Good  morning,  gentlemen. 

Graball:  Confound  his  impudence  !  A  dangerous  character 
that.    Whom  does  he  farm  under  ? 

Bendall  :  Sir  William  Rightall.  The  tenants  on  that 
estate  come  under  the  Act,  you  know. 

Graball  :  More  fool  Rightall.  But  how  he  can  endure 
such  a  revolutionary  rascal  on  his  estate  I  can't  imagine. 

Bendall  :  Oh  !  Sir  William  is  on  excellent  terms  with  his 
tenant,  though  Fairall  did  vote  against  him  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. Fairall  is  an  excellent  farmer,  though  a  sad  Radical. 
But  I  must  be  off  to  my  office  to  get  a  notice  to  quit  served 
on  Spendall's  widow  to-day.  The  rent  on  that  farm  will  bear 
raising  considerably.  Spendall  had  laid  out  a  great  deal  of 
money  upon  it  when  he  died  so  suddenly,  poor  fellow  !  I'm 
sorry  for  his  widow  and  children.  They  will  be  little  better 
than  beggars  when  they  go  out. 

Grarall  :  Ah !  very  sad  for  them.  As  for  the  rent,  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  put  it  up  as  much  as  it  will  bear,  Mr. 
Bendall. 

Scene  III. — The  road  near  Graball's  mansion. 

Fairall  :  Well,  my  boy,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  bargain. 
Old  Graball  might  have  buried  himself  in  his  farm  before  I'd 
have  taken  it  on  such  terms. 

Bearall  :  Yes,  I  dare  say  ;  but  you  see  I  have  a  wife  and 
family,  and  can't  afford  to  wait  long  for  a  business.  Besides, 
I  am  told  that  most  of  the  landlords  are  insisting  on  their 
tenants  contracting  out  of  the  Act, 


Fairall  ;  Infernal  shame  I  But,  after  all,  it  serves  th^ 
farmers  right  for  accepting  a  permissive  Bill.  However, 
you  have  hired  the  farm,  and  the  question  now  is,  how  are 
you  going  to  make  a  living  out  of  it  ? 

Bearall  :  Oh !  as  my  neighbours  do,  I  suppose — farm 
low ;  employ  very  little  labour ;  do  without  cake  and  pur- 
chased manures  as  much  as  possible;  and  take  what  crops 
the  farm  will  give  me.  I  don't  expectjto  make  a  fortune,  but 
I  dare  say  I  shall  jog  along  somehow. 

Fairall  :  Yes— jog  along  somehow — that's  the  British 
farmer  all  over  !  Well,  good-by.  I  don't  want  to  discourage 
you,  but  "  farm  to  leave,"  and  be  on  the  look  'out  for  some- 
thing better.  I'll  speak  up  for  you  when  Sir  William  has 
another  farm  to  let ;  but  that  is  not  likely  to  be  till  some 
tenant  dies.    Good-bye,  old  fellow. 

Bearall  :  Good-bye ;  and  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you, 

(Exeititt.) 
(Curtain.) 


THE     HIRE     OF    SACKS. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Royston  County  Court,  two  cases 
were  heard  as  to  the  hiring  of  sacks.  The  first  case  had  been 
previously  before  His  Honour,  At  the  adjourned  hearing  of 
the  case  of  the  Railway  Sack  Co.  r.  Lees,  Mr.  Harmsworth, 
of  the  Home  Circuit,  appeared  for  the  Company,  and  Mr. 
Naylor  for  the  defendant.  Mr.  Naylor  said  the  defendant's 
contention  was  this,  that  the  order  for  the  sacks  was  given  by 
the  merchant.  He  gave  a  written  piece  of  paper  to  the  con- 
signor (the  defendant),  and  the  consignor  swore  that  he  de- 
livered it  to  his  servant  to  take  to  the  railway-station,  and 
the  servant  proved  it  to  the  clerk  who  had  the  management  of 
the  sacks.  He  had  given  the  plaintiffs  notice  to  produce  that 
paper.  His  Honour  said  he  knew  the  course  pursued  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  conducting  their  business,  and  he  thought  it  was  a 
very  proper  one.  They  took  a  receipt  when  the  sacks  were 
hired,  and  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  sacks  were 
hired  was,  that  the  parties  hiring  them  must  be  responsible 
for  their  return.  Mr.  Naylor  said  the  defendant  gave  a  writ- 
ten and  printed  order  to  the  Company  for  the  sacks,  and  he 
held  that  he  was  not  the  party  who  ought  to  have  been  sum- 
moned :  the  Company  ought  to  have  summoned  the  merchant. 
His  Honour :  The  defendant  is  bound  by  the  receipt,  I 
have  had  several  cases  of  this  sort  before  me,  and  I  think  the 
Company  take  very  proper  precautions  in  that  respect,  Mr. 
Naylor :  If  your  Honour  holds  that,  notwithstanding  an 
order  for  sacks  from  the  merchant,  the  party  who  signs  the 
Railway  Sack  Company's  book  is  responsible  for  the  return  of 
the  sacks,  then  the  public  will  know  what  they  are  about ;  but 
at  the  present  they  do  not  know  that.  His  Honour  did  not 
see  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  If  the  Company  were  asked 
by  one  person  to  provide  a  number  of  sacks  for  another  per- 
son, of  course  they  would  look  to  the  person  who  had  the 
sacks  for  their  return.     Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs. 

The  Railway  Sack  Company  v.  Rayner.  —  In  this 
case  the  Railway  Sack  Company,  for  whom  Mr. 
Harmsworth  appeared,  sued  Mr.  Hugh  Rayner,  farmer,  of 
Wallington,  for  £8  odd  for  80  sacks,  alleged  to  be  lost,  and 
certain  demurrages.  Mr.  Horace  Barker  conducted  defendant's 
case.  The  hearing  of  this  case  occupied  the  Court  a  consi- 
derable time,  the  plaintiff's  evidence  being  by  no  means  satis- 
factory, although  Mr,  Harmsworth  did  his  best  to  make  it  so. 
The  ajnount  sued  for  was  made  up  of  three  items,  and  in  re- 
spect of  two  of  them,  Mr.  Haims worth,  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs,  withdrew  their  claims,  because  the  evidence  was  not 
strong  enough  to  support  them.  Mr.  Barker  thought  that  if 
the  plaintiffs  could  make  a  mistake  as  to  two  items,  it  was  pos- 
sible  that  they  had  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  third.  The  tFiird 
item  was  in  respect  to  51  sacks  alleged  to  be  lost,  and  for 
which  the  Company  charged  2s.  per  sack.  He  should  prove 
that  the  sacks  were  returned.  Mr.  Harmsworth  submitted 
that  he  had  fully  proved  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Company. 
His  Honour,  however,  after  listening  to  Mr.  Harmsworth's 
arguments,  expressed  his  belief  in  the  evidence  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Barker,  and  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendant, 
with  costs. 
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THE      DORCHESTER      FARMERS'       CLUB. 
PENSIONS  FOR  LABOURERS. 


At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Richard  Genge,  of  "Waterson,  in 
the  chair, 

The  Pkeside:nt  called  upon  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  come 
amongst  them  from  a  considerable  distance,  to  introduce  a 
subject  which  he  (Mr.  Genge)  might  justly  say  was  of  great 
public  importance,  and  which  tliat  geatleman  had  closely 
studied.  He  could  not  help  thinking  the  present  time  was 
favourable  to  the  consideration  of  such  a  topic,  and  he  might 
be  allowed  to  add  he  hoped  Mr.  Roberts  would  not  feel  any 
diappointment  if  an  immediate  response  were  not  made  to  his 
exertions  ;  he  must  be  aware  it  took  a  considerable  time  to 
introduce  a  subject  to  the  public  generally,  to  take  up  a  matter 
until  they  had  thoroughly  looked  into  and  adjusted  it.  Tliat 
remark  applied  with  very  considerable  force  to  the  agricultural 
community.  He  believed  Mr.  Roberts  had  a  disinterested 
object  in  bringing  forward  the  question ;  at  some  inconve- 
nience he  had  attended  to  propagate  his  views,  and  all  he  (Mr. 
Genge)  asked  for  him  was  that  he  should  obtain  a  patient 
hearing,  and  although  the  members  of  the  club  might  not  be 
qualified  at  so  short  a  notice  to  criticise  all  Mr.  Roberts  would 
bring  forward,  yet  no  doubt  some  few  points  would  be  noticed 
and  some  little  good  derived  from  the  discossioa  of  the  subject 
that  evening. 

Mr.  Roberts  then  introduced  the  subject,  the  title  chosen 
being  "  The  Mutual  Agricultural  and  Labourers'  Pension 
Society."  He  began  with  a  brief  review  of  the  labour  ques- 
tion, both  as  it  has  presented  itself  lately,  and  as  it  is  likely  to 
p.'esent  itself  in  the  future.  He  was  sure  all  present  would 
acquit  him  of  a  desire  to  raise  any  unnecessary  alarm  when  he 
said  there  were  circumstances  surrounding  the  labour  question 
at  the  present  time  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  way.  There  had 
been  and  still  was  a  disturbing  element  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  he  was  afraid  it  was  vain  to  assume  from  anything  that 
had  yet  taken  place  that  this  disturbing  element  was  likely 
soon  to  be  laid  at  rest.  Regarding  the  Labourers'  "Union,  ti;e 
farmers  of  the  Eastern  Counties  had  succeeded  in  inflicting 
upon  it  what  in  the  mildest  terras  could  only  be  characterised 
as  a  severe  defeat.  True,  the  snake  was  only  scotched,  not 
killed,  but  for  all  that  the  blow  was  a  telliig  one.  No  one 
could  deny  the  Union  had  become  greatly  demoralised  in  action. 
Tliere  were  fallings  out  among  the  consultative  committee ; 
bickerings,  jealousies,  and  recriminations  amongst  the  execu- 
tive; and,  what  was  even  more  significant  and  to  tiie  point, 
there  was  a  continual  change  of  front.  At  one  moment  the 
Union  was  all  for  emigration  ;  it  was  going  to  strip  England 
of  its  agricultural  labourers  and  sliip  them  olT  to  America  ; 
then  it  was  all  for  peasant  farming  ;  it  was  going  to  improve 
the  farmer  and  landowner  off  the  face  of  the  eartii,  and  parcel 
out  the  land  in  six-acre  lots  amongst  the  labourers,  and.  the 
last  that  was  heard  of  it  was  that  it  had  changed  its  tactics 
once  more  and  w&s  now  going  in  for  a  good  Tenant-Right 
Bill.  But  notwithstanding  this  betrayal  of  weakness,  tliere 
was  seen  the  desperate. tenacity  with  wliich  the  leaders  of  the 
Union  clung  to  power  and  the  sweets  of  office  ;  heads  had  been 
turned  with  notoriety,  palms  tickled  with  poor  men's  two- 
pences,  and  agitators  would  turn  back  and  start  again  a  hun- 
dred times  rather  than  face  the  dismal  alternative  of  sinking 
into  obscurity  and  earning  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow.  He  thus  proceeded  :  I  really  do  not  believe,  therefore, 
even  if  we  give  them  credit  for  no  higher  motives,  they  could 
do  it  if  they  were  to  try  ;  and  we  may  depend  upon  it,  for  this 
reason  alone — so  long  as  they  have  a  leg  to  stand  on,  so  long 
as  they  can  find  a  single  follower,  they  will  continue  to  parade 
tlie  country  waving  tlie  red  rag  of  agitation.  Here  alone, 
gentlemen,  we  have  sufficient  to  show  us  the  uecessitv  of  being 
watchful  and  prepared,  and  the  folly  of  supposing  things  will 
ever  be  allow  ed  to  fall  back  into  the  old  quiei  track  again.  But 
there  is  another  and  a  deeper  reason  behind  to  which  I  am 
anxious  to  call  your  attention.  Tliere  is  a  question  which 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  all  our  troubles  with 
the  labourer  to  the  action  of  the  National  Union  will  do  well 
to  ask  themselves,  and  that  is — supposing  the  Union  were  to 
die  a  natural  deatii,  or  be  pnt  out  of  existence  to-morrow, 
would  the  "  labour  difficulty"  die  with  it  ?     This  is  an  impor- 


tant question,  and  I  am  afraid  the  more  closely  we  go  into  it 
the  more  clearly  we  shall  see  that  the  "  Labourers'  Union"  and 
the  '"labour  difficulty"  are  two  separate  and  distinct  things  ; 
and  that,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  former,  we  should 
still  have  the  latter  to  contend  with  in  some  shape  or  form. 
The  Union,  to  my  mind,  is  simply  the  embodied  expression  of 
the  real  labour  difficulty — that  is,  of  the  lurking  discontent, 
the  dissatisfaction  with  their  lot  and  the  vague  yearning  for 
something  better,  with  which  the  minds  of  our  azricultural 
labourers  have  been  agitated  for  years  past,  long  be:ore  Joseph 
Arch  or  his  fellow-agitators  had  been  heard  of.  These  feelings, 
under  the  inuftence  of  which  the  very  best  of  our  men  have 
been  deserting  the  plough-tail  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
and  betaking  themselves  off  in  all  directions,  constitute  by  far 
the  worst  and  most  enduring  part  of  the  labour  difficulty,  and 
the  one,  I  am  afraid,  we  shall  find  it  least  easy  to  deal  with. 
Arch  and  the  Union  are  but  the  creatures  of  it ;  they  may  have 
given  it  a  body  and  a  voice,  but  it  is  doing  them  too  much 
honour  to  say  they  called  it  into  existence.  There  are  many 
parts  of  the  country  into  which  they  have  not  penetrated,  but 
I  believe  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  country  in  which, 
with  a  little  careful  inquiry,  we  may  not  lind  traces  of  this  un- 
easy feeling  »t  work  among  the  labourers.  Nor  have  we  far 
to  seek  for  its  true  cause.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  simply  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  through  the 
medium  of  cheap  newspapers,  cheap  travelling,  and  other 
things,  they  liave  had  revealed  to  them  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
outer  world  with  its  pleasures  and  its  excitements,  by  the  side 
of  which  their  own  little  sphere  of  existence  appears  so  hum- 
drum and  circumscribed  that  they  have  naturally  begun  to  look 
upon  it  with  disgust  and  to  revolt  against  it.  They  see  their 
fellow-workers  in  the  town  earning  great  wages,  enjoying 
luxuries  and  pleasures  they  are  strangers  to,  taking  up  a  good 
position  and  commanding  the  respect  of  other  classes,  and  then 
tiicy  turn  homeward  and  compare  all  this  with  their  own  scanty 
fare,  their  few  pleasures,  and  their  old  age  of  pauperism.  If 
we  cease  fcr  a  moment  to  look  at  the  matter  from  our  own 
point  of  view,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  their  being  discon- 
tented under  the  circumstances.  It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is 
true,  that  in  making  this  comparison  they  neglect  to  take  into 
consideration  certain  compensating  elements  in  tiieir  own  lot, 
which,  to  some  extent,  neutralise  the  difference;  but,  after  all 
that  can  be  put  into  the  balance  on  this  side,  can  we  deny  that 
their  fare  is  scanty,  their  pleasures  few,  and  that,  let  them  have 
been  ever  so  industrious  and  praiseworthy  through  life,  most 
of  them,  if  they  live  to  be  old,  have  no  other  resource  than  the 
parish  dole  ?  And  if  we  cannot  honestly  shut  out  from  our 
own  minds  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  tliis,  much  less  shall 
we  be  able  with  the  increasing  inteUigence  and  thought  that 
are  daily  spreading  among  agricultural  labourers — much  less, 
I  sav,  shall  we  be  able  to  keep  them  from  dwelling  on  it.  I 
am  afraid,  as  time  goes  on,  we  shall  have  them  brooding  over 
it  more  and  more,  and  ever  and  anon  making  frantic  efforts  to 
alter  it.  TVe  may  try  to  put  down  these  efforts  as  they  arise, 
we  may  even  temporarily  succeed  in  doing  so,  but  if  we  rest  at 
that  the  only  permanent' result  of  our  prowess  will  be  that  we 
shall  have  succeeded  in  importing  into  the  breast  of  the  la- 
bourer, with  the  other  disturbing  elements  at  work  there,  a 
fixed  and  bitter  feeling  of  antagonism  to  ourselves.  If  we 
could  turn  back  the  whole  tide  of  events  stop  the  progress  of 
the  world,  or  draw  an  impenetrable  veil  between  it  and  our 
fields  and  homesteads,  we  might  be  able  to  get  things  a  little 
more  to  our  hking,  but  as  that  is  out  of  the  question  I  believe 
by  far  the  best  thins  we  can  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to 
let  our  natural  svmpathies  have  free  play.  There  may  be  cases 
in  which  humanity  and  sound  policy  apparently  run  counter  to 
each  other,  but  iu'this  instance  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
they  will  be  found  to  go  hand  in  hand.  They  both  prompt  us 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  labourer,  and  enter  into,  not  only 
the  h.adships  of  his  lot,  but  also  his  hopes  and  aspirations. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  remedy  all  the  former,  nor  to  satisfy 
all  the  latter,  but  we  may  be  able  to  guide  and  help  him  a 
great  deal  in  both  directions.  By  thus  dealing  with  him  and 
gaining  his  confidence  we  shall  iu  the  first  place  succeed  in 
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bringing  all  the  smouldering  fire  to  the  surface,  and  that  is  one 
great  step  towards  extinguishing  it.  Some  of  his  supposed  hard- 
ships and  disadvantages  we  may  be  able  to  show  him  are  more 
imagiQary  than  real,  others  we  may  he  able  to  remove  or 
mitiga'e.  And  even  if  there  were  no  higher  incentives  to  this 
course  I  sliould  still  strongly  urge  it  from  a  conviction  that, 
to  whatever  extent  we  might  succeed  in  lightening  the  lot  of 
the  labourer,  we  sliould  to  that  same,  or  even  to  a  greater 
extent,  be  removing  thorns  and  difficulties  from  our  own  path. 
]\[y  object  has  been  to  show  that  the  roots  of  the  labour  diffi- 
culty lie  deeper,  and  have  more  vitahty  in  them  than  is  gene- 
rally  snpposed,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  most  effectual  way  to 
get  rid  of  them  is  to  do  what  lies  in  our  power  to  make  the 
lot  of  the  labourer  a  more  comfortable  and  hopelul  one.  The 
aim  of_  the  society  I  am  now  about  to  bring  under  your 
notice  is  to  do  something  practical  and  useful  in  this  direction. 
Since  it  was  first  made  public  I  have  from  maturer  reflections 
of  my  own,  and  ths  kind  suggestions  of  friends  to  whom  I  am 
much  indebted,  modified  it  considerably,  aud  hope,  in  conse- 
quence, it  will  be  found  more  generally  useful  and  acceptable. 
Perhaps  in  explaining  it  I  cannot  do  better  than  begin  by 
showing  how  the  idea  originated  iu  my  own  mind.  It  was  in 
the  Eastera  Counties  during  the  recent  lock-out  tliat  it  first 
occurred  to  me.  I  saw  the  hard  earned  twopences  of  the 
labourers  and  the  contributions  of  the  public  being  freely  ex- 
pended in  the  useless  strife,  and  I  saw  the  farmers  joining 
Defence  Associations,  and  voluntarily  agreeing  to  tax  them- 
selves if  necessary  at  so  much  per  acre  to  provide  funds  to 
carry  on  the  war  on  their  part.  And  what  was  the  effect  of 
all  this  expenditure  ?  Rancour  and  bitterness,  where  there 
ought  only  to  have  been  peace  aud  goodwill,  the  laud  to  a 
certain  extent  neglected,  old  ties  disruptured,  homes  being 
broken  up  in  all  directions,  and  their'  unhappy  occupants 
leaving  the  district  at  a  rate  which  almost  threatened  to  de- 
populate it.  This,  gentlemen,  is  no  fancy  picture.  Much  of 
it  I  saw  myself,  and  seeing  it  I  could  not  help  reflecting  how 
much  better  it  would  be  if  instead  of  thus  working  present 
evil  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  mischief  the  two  "parties 
concerned — the  farmer  and  labourer— were  to  enter  into  a 
compact,  by  whicli  they  should  agree  for  the  future  to  settle 
all  wage  questions  between  themselves,  without  the  mischievous 
interlerence  of  outsiders,  and  apply  the  union  twopences  and 
the  acreage  or  other  subscriptions  of  the  Defence  A.ssociatious 
with  the  contributions  of  the  public  if  it  chose  to  continue 
them  to  some  useful  purpose  by  which  the  labourer  might  be 
practically  benefited.  I  was  not  prepared,  nor  was  it  a  time 
to  suggest  this  idea  to  the  contending  parties,  but  I  brought 
it  away  with  me  determined  to  work  it  out,  and  submit  it  to 
the  public  in  due  season,  and  I  was  greatly  strengthened  in 
this  determination  by  the  reflection  that  what  was  happening 
there  that  day  might  happen  here  to-morrow  and  somewhere 
else  the  day  after.  In  reducing  the  idea  to  a  practical  shape 
you  will  see  I  had  to  keep  two  objects  in  view,  objects  having 
no  actual  connection  with  each  other,  and  whieii,  indeed, 
usually  stand  quite  apart.  They  may  be  kept  apart  now  if 
thought  desirable,  but  as  they  were  originally  associated  in  my 
mind,  as  there  is  nothing  absolutely  incongruous  in  them,  and 
as  the  same  machinery  would  serve  for  both.,  I  have  thought 
It  best  to  present  to  the  public  together.  The  first  object  of 
the  Society  is  to  promote  and  keep  up  a  good  understanding 
between  farmer  aud  labourer  by  providing  a  means  for  the 
friendly  discussion  and  settlement,  if  possible,  at  an  early 
stage,  of  any  questions  that  arise  between  them,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  interference  of  outsiders  and  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  strike  or  lock-out.  In  order  to  do  this  properlv  and 
completely  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  iu  some  sha'pe  or 
form  the  principle  of  arbitration.  This  is  a  welt  known  and 
well  tried  principle,  on  the  merit  of  which  I  need  not  dwell. 
I  am  sure  every  gentleman  in  this  room  will  agree  wi'h  rae 
that  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate,  without  the  gravest  alarm, 
the  prospect  of  a  succession  of  strikes  and  locks-out  in  agri- 
cultural industry.  Agriculture  is  not  a  calling  in  which  s'licli 
experiments  could  often  be  repeated  with  impunity,  seein"' 
that  in  some  years  and  seasons  its  active  operations  could  not 
be  suspended  for  a  single  mouth  without  entaihng  most  dis- 
astrous consequences,  not  only  on  those  immediately  concerned, 
hut  on  the  whole  community.  Yet,  the  flood  gateshaving 
been  broken  down  and  these  ill-omened  modern  inventions 
having  once  reached  us,  we  have  nothing  to  expect  but  that 
they  will  repeat  their  visits  again  and  again,  unless  we  make 
up  our  minds  at  ones  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  aud 


induce  the  labourers  to  do  the  same.  After  trying  strikes  and 
locks-out  for  a  period  of  nearly  50  years,  to  their  own  infinite 
OSS  and  that  of  the  community,  both  manufacturers  and 
artisans  are  now  (gradually)  coming  round  to  the  conviction 
that  the  be^t  way  to  settle  their  disputes  is  by  arbitration. 
Our  acquaintance  with  strikes  and  locks-out  has  only  just 
commenced,  but  we  have  had  quite  enough  of  them  already. 
Portunately,  we  have  it  iu  our  power,  if  we  are  wise  in  time, 
to  save  ourselves  from  such  a  bitter  and  prolonged  visitation 
as  ihat  with  which  our  friends  iu  the  towns  have  been  afflicted, 
by  adopting  at  once,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  process 
which  their  matured  aud  painful  experience  has  suggested.  I 
will  now  submit  to  you  the  provision  the  Society  makes  be- 
tween fhrmer  aud  labourer Since  this  was 

printed  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  at  the  outset,  when  the 
idea  would  be  somewhat  new  and  strange  to  the  agricultural 
mind,  considerable  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  many 
places  in  forming  a  council  in  which  the  elements  required 
should  be  fully  aud  fairly  represented,  and  that  the  spread  of 
the  Society  might  tliereby  be  greatly  retarded.  I  have  there- 
fore to  submit  as  an  alternative  a  much  simpler  plan,  and  oue 
which  on  the  whole  may  perhaps  serve  the  desired  purpose 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better.  Instead  of  attempting  to  con- 
stitute the  Board  of  Arbitration  beforehand  I  would  propose 
simply  to  entrust  the  affairs  of  the  Society  to  a  committee  of 
management,  with  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  in  the  event  of  a 
dispute  arising  iu  the  district  the  committee  should  call  up  a 
temporary  Doard  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  it,  which 
could  be  dissolved  when  its  work  was  done.  A  clanse  might 
also  be  inserted  iu  the  declaration  of  membership,  to  be  signed 
on  joining  the  Society,  somewhat  to  the  following  effect :  Aud 
I  hereby  ai,'ree  that,  iu  tlie  event  of  any  dispute,  liaving  re- 
ference to  wages,  hours  of  working,  &c.,  arising  between  rae 
and  the  other  party  to  the  contract  (that  is  the  farmer  or 
labourer,  as  the  case  may  be),  I  will,  before  resorting  to  strike 
or  lock-out,  submit  such  dispute,  with  all  particulars  concern- 
ing it,  to  the  Cuuncil  of  this  Society,  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
to  its  being  settled  iu  a  friendly  way  by  arbitration  or  other- 
wise. This,  as  1  before  observed,  vvould  perhaps  be  quite  as 
well  as  having  the  machinery  for  arbitration  ready  to  hand 
for  people  to  run  off  to  at  any  minute,  h'or  it  would  be  quite 
foreign  to  the  aim  of  this  Society  to  make  business  for  itself 
by  fomenting  or  encouraging  disputes.  On  the  contrary,  the 
best  tiling  that  could  possibly  happen  would  be  tliat  it  should 
never  be  called  upon  at  all  to  take  action  iu  this  direction,  and 
that  disputes  between  farmer  and  labourer  should  never  more 
arise  ;  but  I  am  afraid,  looking  at  all  the  signs  of  the  times, 
such  a  near  approach  to  the  millennium  is  not  to  be  expected 
just  yet.  By  adopting  this  alternative  a  simple  committee, 
which  might  be  Tilled  into  existence  to-night  if  necessary, 
would  be  sufficient  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Society. 
It  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  the  labourer  element  re- 
presented in  it,  if  s-uitable  men  could  be  found  willing  to  act, 
but  their  presence  would  not  be  indispensable  at  any  rate  at 
the  commencement.  We  now  come  to  the  second  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  part  of  the  programme  mapped  out  for 
tlie  Society — namely,  the  application  to  some  useful  and  bene- 
ficial purpose,  instead  of  squandering  it  in  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, of  any  money  which  farmers  and  labourers  and  the  sym- 
pathetic townsfolk  who  wish  to  befriend  the  latter  may  have 
to  spare.  Notbiog  commends  itself  so  strongly  to  our  con- 
sideration in  this  respect  as  a  provision  for  the  labourer  when 
lie  is  wcrn  out  aad  past  work.  I  have  no  wish  to  lay  myselfopen 
to  the  charge  of  being  a  sentimentalist,  but  I  must  say  that  if 
there  is  one  subject  which  stirs  my  feelings  more  deeply  than 
another  it  is  the  fate  which  too  often  befals  the  deserving 
labourer  in  old  age.  Gentlemen,  wc  all  know  what  that  fate 
is;  we  all  know  that  if  he  lives  to  be  old  and  gets  past  work 
lie  must  as  a  rule  come  to  the  parish  with  only  the  pitiful 
alternative  of  two  shillings  and  a  loaf  or  the  workhouse.  I 
know  not  how  it  may  affect  others,  Lut  to  me  it  is  a  painful 
thing  to  think  that  a  man  who  has  worked  hard  and  been 
sober  and  steady  all  his  days  may  have  to  come  to  this  in  liis 
old  age.  Yet  this  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be  the  fate 
of  agricultural  labourers  unless  some  one  lends  them  a  jielping 
hand.  Fur  if  we  only  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into  their 
circumstances,  to  look  at  their  little  incomes  and  calculate 
what  they  have  to  do  with  it,  we  may  see  at  a  glance  how 
next  to  impossible  it  would  be  for  many  of  them  to  take 
enough  from  it  to  make  a  comfortable  provision  for  old  age. 
And   as  to  any  probability  of   that  income  being  much  in- 
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creased,  I  leave  it  to  you,  lijeutlemcu,  to  say  how  far  that  is 
likely  at   present.      To  use"  a   lioinely  but  forcible   proverb, 
"  You  cannot  take  a  shirt  from   a  bareback,"  neither  I  be- 
lieve is  it  possible,  either  with  or  without  the  \iuion  lever,  to 
screw  very  much  more  for  tlie  labourer  out  of  the  present 
produce  of  the  soil.      Even  if  ho  were  to  get  a  little  more 
there  are  many  ways  of  applying  it  to  present  use — ways 
which  suggest  themselves  to  us,  and  would  be  still  more  likely 
to  suggest  themselves  to  him — such,  for  instance,  as  a  little 
more  meat  to  his  cabbage  and  potatoes  to  keep  his  strength 
up.     Under  these  circumstances,  however  much  we  may  de- 
plore tlie  fact,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  escape  the  con- 
viction that  for  at  any  rate  a  certain  proportiou  of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  even  of  the  steady  deserving  ones,  there  is  no 
present  prospect  for  old  age  but  the  parish.      There  are,  I 
believe.   Government   annuilies   to   be   purchased  and   some 
friendly  societies  which,  either  in  connection  with  Govern- 
ment or  on  tbeir  own  account,  grant  allowances  of  this  sort, 
but  the  premium  required  to  bo  paid  by  a  man  at  all  approach- 
ing middle  life  to  secure  even  a  pittance  in  this  way,  to  com- 
mence only  at  an  advanced    age,   is   such   as,   when  added 
to  his  usual  sick  club    payments,  would   constitute  a  drain 
upon  his  slender  income  which  lie  certainly  would  not  be  wil- 
ling, and  possibly  might  not  be  able,  to  sustain.     Nevertheless 
as  a  provision  secured  by  a  man's  own  self-denial  and  providence 
must  always  be  far  preferable  to  any  other,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  this  means  of  saving  liimself  from  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  parish  should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  every  labourer 
and  greater  facilities  afforded  him  for  availing  liimself  of  it. 
This  would  be  one  aim  of  tlie  society,  but  its  efforts  towards 
making  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  labourer's  old  age  (vould 
by  no  means  end  here,  otherwise  I  am  afraid,  for  many  years 
to  come  at  any  rate,  they  would  not  count  for  much.     It  is 
proposed  that  the  whob  of  the  funds  the  society  may  be  able  to 
raise  should  he  devoted  to  this  purpose.     In  looking  through 
the  labourer's  requirements  I  cannot   discover  any  object  so 
wort'iy  of  his  own  consideration  and  the  support  of  his  em- 
ployer, the  landowner,  and   the  sympathetic   public  as  this. 
There  is  hardly  a  profession  or  calling  but  lias  some  institution, 
often  munificently  supported  and  endowed  for  the  succour  of 
its  aged  and  decayed  members,  and  where  is  there  a  man  who 
stands  more  in  need  of  and  is  more  deserving  the  benefits  of 
such  an  institution  than  the  agricultural  labourer  P     His  cir- 
cumstances  are   often  such   that   he  may  well  find  himself 
destitute  in   old   age   through  no    demerit  of  his  own,  and 
as  the  most  active   agent  bringing   to  perfection  the   fruits 
of  the  earth,  without  which  none  of  us  could  subsist,  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  best  consideration  not  oulv  of  his  employer  and 
the  landowner,  but  of  every  man,   woman,   and  child  in  the 
country.     His  services  are  indispensable  to  all — hence  all  are 
indebted  to  him.     I  therefore  trust  that  a  society  the  aim,  the 
great  aim  of  which  is  to  help  him  in  a  matter  and  at  a  time 
when  he  is  least  able  to  help  himself  and  must  often  suffer  much 
in  consequence,  will  not  have  to  appeal  in  vain  for  the  substan- 
tial support  and  encouragement  of  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity.    The  funds  of  the  society  would  be  distributed  as  far  as 
they  would  go  amongst  its  labouring  members,  incapacitated 
by  old  age,  in  the  form  of  pensions.     Of  these  pensions  tbere 
would  be  two  classes — one  supplementary  and  intended  chiefly 
to  encourage  those  who  by  insurance  or  otherwise  had  made 
some  provision  for  themselves,  the  other  of  large  amount  and 
intended  for  those  who,  although   perhaps  equally  deserving, 
might  not  through  circumstances  have  been  able  to  make  such 
provisions.     In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  or  even  the  sus- 
picion of  favouritism  or  partiality,  and  as  the  best  means  to 
ensure  their  reaching  the  really  deserving,  the  latter  class  of 
pensions,  at  any  rate,  should  only  be  attainable  by  election,  and 
every  member  of  the  society,  including  of  course  the  labourers, 
should  have  a  voice  iu  their  disposal.     With  regard   to  the 
supplementary  class,  they  might  either  be  given  in  the  shape 
of  a  fixed  bonus  of  so  much  per  cent,  on   the  amount  the  re- 
cipient had  secured  for  himself,  or  they  also  might  be  distributed 
by  election,  in  which  case  men  who,  although  partially  inca- 
pacitated, were  able  and  willing  to  work  occasionally  might 
be  allowed  to  become   candidates,     lleierence  has  been  made 
to  a  small  house  and  garden  as  part  of  the  pension  scheme, 
and  at  first  sight  there  is  much  to  recommend  this  idea.     But 
there  are  so  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  car- 
rying it  out  that,  while  by  no  means  rejecting  it  from  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  society,  I  can  but  thiuk  it  would  be  best  not  to 
adopt  it  until  after  more  mature  deliberation.     It  is  not  pro- 


posed tliat   the  labourer  should  participate  iu  the  benefits  of 
the   society   without  some  ell'urt  on  his  own  part.    To  allow 
him  to  do  this  would  neither  be  acting  judiciously  nor  with 
true  kindness  towards  him,  as  he  is  already  too  apt  to  expect 
others  to  do  everytbing  for  him,  and  requires  to  be  taught  no 
lesson  so  much   as  that  he  must  chiefly  depend  upon  himself. 
He  will  therefore  be  required  to  pay  a  subscription  in  order  to 
become  a  member  of  tlie  society,  though,  for  obvious  reasons, 
it  must  be  a  small  one.     Even  if  able,  he  would  not  in  most 
cases  probably  be  willing  to  subscribe  largely,  and  if  able  and 
willing  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  apply  the  amount  directly 
to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity.     In  the  event  of  his   doing 
this   in   any   shape  his  subscription  to  the  society  should  in 
every  case  be  reduced  to  a  nominal  one.     With  regard  to  the 
precise  amount  of  the  labourer's  subscription,  it  sliould  be  un- 
derstood that  anything  I  may  say  must  not  be  taken  as  final. 
I  would  suggest  something  ranging  from  four  to  eight  shiUing* 
per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  and  that  in  the  event  of  his  be- 
coming a  candidate  lor  an  elective  pension  the  rule  of  the'.Iloyal 
Agricultural  Benevolent  Association  should  be  followed  and  a 
vote  placed  to  his  credit  for  every  year  of  membership,  with  an 
extra  one   for  every   additional  shilling  per  quarter  he  may 
choose  to  subscribe.     Labourers  above  fifty-five  years  of  age 
would  not  be  admitted  to  full  membership,  and  only  between 
that  a;e  and  forty-eight  or  fifty  by  the  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional subscription.     It   might   be  advisable   at  the  outset  to 
re'ax  these  two  rules,  so  as  to  admit  into  the  society  by  election 
a  few  more  than  usually  deserving  labourers  above  fitty-five,  or 
between  that  and  the   lower  age  without  additional  subscnp 
tion  ;  but  any  steps  in  this  direction  would  have  to  be  takea 
with  caution.     Neither  with  reference  to  the  farmer's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  society  is  it  necessary  at  present  to  lay  down  any 
fixed    and    final'  rule.     It   may  either   take  the  form  sug- 
gested   by    the    defence    associations    of    an    acreage    sub- 
scription or   any   otiier   shape    that   may   be   thought    pre- 
ferable.    If  tliey  approve  the  objects  of  the  society  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will  give  it  their  substantial  support,  as  far  as 
means  will  allow.     Looking  to  the  future,  I  believe  myself  it 
will  be  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  although  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  another  class  quite  as   much,   if  not 
more,  interested  iu  the  question  than  tliemselves— namely,  the 
landowners.    The  farmers'  interest  in  the  soil,  and  therefore  in 
the  labourers,  of  any  given  spot  is  only  a  temporary  one.    He 
may  be  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  but  the  landlord  re- 
mains and  the  labourer  remains,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance  to   the  landlord   that  the  labourer   should  remain 
prosperous  and  contented,  and  therefore  to  his  interest  to  do 
all  in  his   power  to   make  himself  so.    But  I  am  sure,  gen- 
tlemen, we  all  know  enough  of  the  landowners  of  this  country 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  not  unmindful  of  their  obligations, 
and  I  think  when  the  matter  is  fairly  put  before  them  their 
co-operation  and  support  may   safely  be  reckoned  on  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  the  society  ;  that  is,  of  course,  supposing 
they  approve  them.     Of  these  objects  the  foregoing  are  the  two 
principal,  but  with  a  properly  constituted  committee  I  think 
the  operations  of  the  society  might  be  extended  much  farther 
in  the  direction  of  establis'hing  sound  relations  between  the 
larmer  and  the  laliourer  and  in  promoting  the  well-being  of 
the  latter.     Indeed  I   think  it  should  be  understood  and  laid 
down  as  arule  at  the  outset  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
committee  would  be  to  take  into  consideration  and  carry  out  as 
far  as  practicable  any  measure  that  may  suggest  itself  or  be 
sut'o-ested  as  likely  to  be  beneficial  in  this  direction.     In  a  con- 
densed prospectus  of  the  society  wliich  I  have  drawn  up  I  have 
suggested— though  only    suggested— several    objects    which 
raio-ht,  I  think,  with  much  benefit  be  taken  up   by  the  com- 
mittee, and  i  will  read  them  down  with  a  running  comment  as 
I  go.    There  remains  one  point  to  which  I  must  call  attention 
before  concluding.     It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  such 
objects  as  those  contemplated  by  this  society  can  only  be  carried 
out  by  meaus  of  local  machinery.     A  council  or  committee 
sitting  in  London  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  conduct  the 
business  ana  quite  incompetent  to  decide  properly  as  to  what 
should  or  should  not  be  done  in  a  hundred  or  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred districts— the  circumstances  in  every  one  of  which  would 
probably  differ  in  some  respect  or  other.     It  may  be  neces3-.iry 
to  have  some  central  machinery  or  agency  to  serve  as  a  von- 
uecting  link  to  the  whole ;  but  every  branch  must  have  its 
committee,  make  its  own  rules,  manage  its  own  business,  and 
have  the  disposal  ot  its  own  funds— in  fact,  be  complete  in  itself. 
lor  instance,  should  it  be  thought  desirable  to  establish  a 
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branch  in  this  district  a  certain  number  of  parishes  might  be 
taken  in,  a  committee  formed,  and  rules  calculated  to  meet 
the  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood  drawn  up  without  the 
necessity  of  consulting  any  one  outside.  But  this  is  a  point  for 
you  to  deal  with  as  well  as  the  general  merits  of  the  sclu'me 
which,  thnnking  yon  tor  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  lis- 
tened to  me,  I  must  now  leave  it  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  Lock  called  attention  to  what  he  believed  was  a  fact — 
that  Government  annuities  might  be  purchased  at  the  Post- 
office. 

Mr.  RuEGG  :  Are  you  clear  you  can  purchase  a  Government 
annuity  at  the  Post-office  ?  I  venture  to  think  you  cannot  do 
it ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  machinery  for  doing  such  a 
thing. 

Mr.  Roberts  :  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  there  will  be, 
as  there  ought  to  be,  through  the  medium  of  the  Post-office. 

Mr.  Aylesbury  had  been  very  pleased  at  listening  to  the 
instructive  papf  r,  and  he  liad  been  forcibly  struck  with  the 
thought  that  something  which  would  not  cost  the  farmers  very 
much  might  be  done  to  assist  the  labourer.  Personally  he  had 
taken  very  great  interest  in  benefit  societies,  seeing  the  good 
they  conferred  upon  the  poor  man,  and  those  societies  would  be 
still  more  materially  aided  by  an  increase  of  the  honorary 
snbscriptions.  He  believed  there  was  not  a  farmer  attending 
the  Dorchester  market  but  wanted  to  do  the  labourer  good  ; 
all,  lie  felt  sure,  had  the  heart  and  disposition  to  do  so. 
Slavery  in  the  colonies  had  been  thrown  off  long  ago,  and  he 
was  sure  it  was  the  wish  of  every  farmer  in  this  country  to 
raise  the  position  of  the  labourer.  These  benpfit  societies 
must  do  a  vast  deal  of  good,  and  he  had  been  delighted  with 
tlie  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  subject.  It  was  the 
duty  of  those  who  had,  say  half-a-sovereign  to  spare,  to  try  and 
support  the  poor  surrounding  them.  There  were  many  men 
endeavouring  to  keep  themselves,  yet  circumstances  operated 
against  them,  and  poverty  was  brought  into  their  houses 
against  their  will.  He  was  convinced  that  as  a  body  the 
farmers  of  Dorsetshire  would  come  forward  and  try  to  help  the 
labouring  classes,  and  he  hoped  they  would  pardon  him  to-night 
if  he  asked  them  to  render  all  the  assistance  possible  to  the 
benefit  societies.  He  pointed  out  that  when  labourers  in  the 
time  of  sickness  were  enabled  to  apply  to  those  societies  for  a 
weekly  allowance,  instead  of  going  before  the  I5oard  of 
Guardians,  a  great  saving  was  effected  in  the  poor-rates.  He 
was  sure  the  farmers  did  not  want  to  be  behind  the  towns, 
where  the  benefit  societies  were  found  to  work  great  good. 
He  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  they  should  stipulate  with 
young  men,  say  from  18  years  of  age,  that  they  should  join 
some  benefit  society,  and  the  arrangement,  he  believed,  would 
be  mutually  beneficial. 

Mr.  RuEGG  expressed  the  belief  that  the  labour  difficulty 
would  again  present  itself,  and  his  advice  was  that  the  farmers 
should  put  on  the  defensive  armour,  so  that  they  might  not  be 
found  unprepared. 

Mr.  Lock,  said  it  appeared  to  him  the  society  recommended 
by  Mr.  Roberts  had  two  objects — one  was  the  promotion  of 
negotiations  between  master  and  man,  and  that  was  quite  a 
ditfereut  subject  from  the  question  of  providing  pensions  for 
the  labourers.  Those  were  two  distinct  objects ;  if  they  were 
of  opinion  it  was  desirable  there  should  be  a  society  to  carry 
out  the  first,  they  could,  of  course,  establish  it  ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  second  object,  that  was  a  question  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  consideration,  for  they  would  have  to  discuss  the 
basis  upon  which  to  form  the  society.  He  apprehended  that 
if  the  labourers  of  the  county  could  be  induced  to  purchase 
annuities  by  the  means  at  present  afforded,  for  instance,  the 
Post-office  or  the  Dorset  Friendly  Society,  one  ot  the  objects 
which  Mr.  Roberts  had  in  view  would  be  answered.  With 
respect  to  the  encouragement  of  friendly  societies,  enforced  by 
Mr.  Aylesbury,  great  caution  was  necessary,  inasmuch  as 
many  of  those  bodies  were  based  upon  principles  which  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  inquiry.  This  was  so  much  the  case  that 
it  had  been  deemed  expedient  in  Parliament  to  form  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  on  the  subject ;  and  then  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  largest  society  in  this  kingdom,  he  supposed 
having  double  the  number  of  members  belonging  to  any  other 
society — he  referred  to  the  Oddfellows— found  two  years  ago 
upon  on  actuarial  valuation  of  their  affairs  that  they  were  one 
million  deficient  in  their  funds.  It  was  true  they  had  sinca 
taken  some  prudent  steps,  by  altering  the  rules  of  the  body,  to 
recover  that  loss ;  still  if  other  societies  were  formed  on  the 
same  basis,  what  injury  might  be  done  by  their  encourage- 


ment ?  His  own  experience  in  this  town — and  he  had  had 
little,  being  at  one  time  treasurer  of  a  society — was  that  two 
or  three  societies  flourishing,  say  some  30  or  40  years  ago,  had 
since  come  to  grief,  and  now  the  former  members  would  very 
likely  in  the  time  of  old  age  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  parish 
for  relief.  That  would  be  a  great  calamity.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  but  that  it  would  be  well  to  encourage  young 
men,  say  boys  of  15  to  10  years  of  age,  to  lay  by  ere  they  con- 
tracted the  expensive  habits  of  matrimony  for  a  rainy  day  ; 
let  them  be  encouraged  to  provide  for  sickness  and  other 
emergencies.  Regarding  what  had  been  said  as  to  very  little 
of  the  poor-rates  being  devoted  to  the  poor,  he  would  mention 
that  in  1873  the  total  amount  received  from  that  source  was 
£12,000,000,  while  the  entire  sura  supposed  to  be  expended  in 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  £7,600,000,  of  which,  however,  one- 
fifth  might  be  deducted  for  establishment  and  other  charges. 
Theother  portion  was  made  up  of  countyrates  and  other  matters 
which  it  appeared  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  poor.  About 
two-thirds  went  to  officers. 

Mr.  Aylesbury  said  he  understood  the  Oddfellows  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  had  submitted  their  accounts  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  authorities,  and  thus  made  themselves  right  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  as  well  as  their  own  eyes.  If  they  were  allowing 
12s.  per  week  where  they  should  only  advance  8s.,  they  had 
altered  the  scale  accordingly.  He  was  sure  Mr.  Lock  and 
other  gentlemen  had  at  heart  the  benefit  of  the  poor  man. 

Mr.  G.  Wood  Homer  had  Hstened  with  great  attention  to 
the  address  of  Mr.  Roberts  on  this  interesting  question.  The 
proposal  was,  there  should  be  a  new  society,  called  the  Mutual 
Agricultural  and  Labourers'  Pension  Society,  which,  in  other 
words,  would  be  a  new  friendly  society,  having  in  view  some 
further  objects  than  those  which  friendly  societies  generally 
had.  The  first  object  was  that  of  promoting  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  farmer  and  labourer,  which  doubtless 
was  most  desirable,  but  was  an  object  that  would  be  best 
attained  by  the  farmer  engaging  his  men  for  the  year — em- 
ploying them  first  of  all  during  the  summer,  when  labour  was 
of  considerable  value,  and  then,  having  proved  faithful  servants 
during  the  summer,  giving  them  employment  during  winter. 
By  keeping  them  at  good  wages  during  the  winter,  faithfully 
carrying  out  their  agreement  with  them  to  the  end  of  the 
term,  a  good  understanding  wonld  be  promoted,  quite  as  well 
as  by  any  system  of  combination.  It  was  desirable  to  dis- 
courage strikes  and  locks-out.  He  did  not  believe  the  primary 
object  of  those  who  had  promoted  these  was  the  benefit  of  the 
labourer — the  object  was  more  of  a  political  character  ;  men 
had  not  failed  to  avow  that  their  intention  was  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  land.  Chartism  and  the  old  spirit  of  putting 
down  by  sword  and  gun  had  risen  up  in  a  rather  more  peace- 
able form  by  abuse  levelled  at  existing  institutions.  A  com- 
bination having  such  an  object  was  hardly  to  be  coped  with  by 
such  very  peaceable  means  as  those  which  Mr.  Roberts  had  put 
before  them  that  evening.  Their  labour  difficulty,  it  had  been 
said  by  Mr.  Roberts,  was  not  over ;  but  their  labour  difficulty 
was  over  until  trade  revived  to  such  an  extent  that  the  demand 
increased,  and  once  more  their  men  were  induced  to  leave  them 
for  the  North  of  England,  America,  and  other  places.  At  pre- 
sent there  was  a  panic  in  the  iron  trade  ;  consequently  men 
were  returning  from  Wales,  the  North,  and  other  places  ;  they 
were  coming  back  and  resuming  their  former  occupation  at  a 
slight  advance  on  or  at  about  the  old  wages.  This  winter  he 
had  employed  more  men  than  he  ever  did  before,  and  they 
gladly  accepted  work  ;  he  was  never  before  pressed  so  much 
for  work  as  he  had  been  this  winter.  In  speaking  of  labourers, 
they  were  apt  to  think  of  them  as  being  all  alike;  but  what 
they  found  was,  that  while  there  were  good  principled,  honest 
men,  whom  he  would  sooner  trust  than  three-parts  of  the  men 
met  with  in  the  merchandise  of  the  country,  there  were  others 
who  were  bad  principled  men,  not  worth  even  the  ragged 
clothes  in  which  they  stood.  Only  the  other  day  he  met  with 
one  of  these  men  jeering  because  others  did  the  "  tut  work 
stroke."  Mr.  Homer  argued  that  in  effect  the  labourer  must 
be  paid  according  to  results,  and  that  the  bad  labourer  was 
the  greatest  enemy  that  the  good  labourer  had.  How  was  it 
possible  to  act  alike  towards  both  ?  Turning  to  the  secondary 
objects  of  the  society — promoting  the  establishment  of  sick 
and  benefit  clubs,  extending  the  principle  of  friendly  societies, 
and  providing  a  registry  office — the  latter  was  met  by  the 
cheap  Press,  in  which  employers  advertised  at  a  low  charge 
for  servants.  Respecting  the  endeavour  to  provide  allotments, 
it  was  the  farmer's  place  to  carry  out  that  object  as  an  indivi- 
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dual.  Tlie  system  of  allotments  was  extensively  adopted  in  this 
county.  It  wai,  lie  tlionght,  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
au  arrangement  could  be  male  with  respectable  tradesmen  to 
send  into  a  village  a  cart  containing  the  daily  necessaries  of 
labourers,  so  that  they  might  be  obrained  for  cash,  and  thus  a 
clieck  put  upon  the  monopoly  of  the  small  village  shops  where 
the  labourer  usually  spent  his  earnings.  Regarding  friendly 
societies,  he  liad  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  throughout 
this  country  they  had  done  as  much  harm,  in  respect  to  work- 
ing men,  as  they  had  done  good.  Many  a  society  had  started 
with  a  fair  prospectus,  everything  looking  well,  and  the  ill- 
educated  man  having  no  means  of  judging  between  what  was 
sound  and  what  was  unsound,  the  society  proved  anything  but 
a  friend  to  liim,  tor  it  broke,  and,  seeing  uo  more  of  it,  he  was 
left  in  destitution.  There  were  such  societies  in  abundance  in 
every  direction.  It  was  now  proposed  a  new  friendly  society 
should  be  set  up 

Mr.  Roberts  :  No. 

JMr.  Homer  would  only  remark  the  question  of  friendly 
societies  was  so  large  tliat  it  could  only  be  successfully  coped 
with  by  the  Government  of  the  country.  He  hoped  they 
might  yet  see  the  time  when,  under  Government  auspices, 
there  would  be  established  frieudly  societies  which  would  in- 
duce labourers  by  the  soundness  and  liberality  on  which  they 
were  started  to  invest  their  savings  in  them. 

Mr.  W.  Chick  wished  to  say  lie  had  for  several  years  taken 
an  interest  in  Iriendly  societies,  and  was  a  member  of  that 
great  society  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows',  which 
not  ouly  provides  for  a  man  in  sickness  and  death  but  also 
makes  a  provision  for  him  when  incapacitated  by  old  age.  The 
society,  two  years  ago,  determined  to  find  out  the  real  position 
in  which  it  stood,  and  took  the  bold  step  of  having  its  assets 
and  liabilities  valued  by  a  first-class  actuary,  and,  finding  a 
deficiency  of  one  million  sterling,  at  once  took  steps  to  remedy 
the  evil,  and  two  or  three  years  would  fiud  them  with  a 
surplus.  At  this  valuation  the  Poole  district,  of  which  Dor- 
chester forms  a  part,  was  louud  to  be  in  a  good  solvent  state, 
and  especially  the  two  lodges  at  Dorchester.  Something  like 
fifty  joung  agricultural  labourers  hpd  last  year  joined  the 
*'  Bud  of  Hope"  Lodge,  Dorchester,  and  he  hoped  those  present 
would  encourage  in  every  possible  way  young  men  to  join  this 
or  any  other  society  that  is  being  worked  on  a  sound  and  firm 
basis.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  Amended  friendly  Societies' 
Bill  about  to  be  brought  forward  this  coming  Session  is  to 
compel  a  valuation  of  every  frieudly  society  to  be  made  and 
published  every  five  years  ;  thus  will  be  brought  to  light  and 
weeded  out  every  unsound  society,  which  only  deceives,  and 
eventually  ruins,  the  working  man,  who  has  perhaps  for  years 
been  paying  towards  it.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  matter, 
as  it  instilled  provident  habits  in  the  young  men  which,  in 
most  cases,  would  be  likely  to  continue  throughout  life. 

The  President  observed  that  Mr.  Homer  had  taken  the 
wind  out  of  his  sails,  having  touched  upon  almost  every  point 
he  (Mr.  Genge)  had  jotted  down  for  remark.  In  regard  to  the 
labour  difficulty,  Mr.  Homer  had  rightly  estimated  it  by  saying 
it  must  be  governed  by  supply  and  demand.  If  there  were  a 
great  demand  at  a  critical  time  they  must  expect  to  pay  a  little 
more,  and  if  the  demand  were  slack  a  little  less.  He  believed 
the  labourers  were  not  such  fools  as  they  were  often  taken  to 
be,  and  that  they  would  rather  have  a  certainty  at  moderate 
wages  than  a  few  weeks'  work  at  much  higher  pay.  Mr. 
Roberts  had  c<.ntrasted  town  and  country  life  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  latter,  but  he  (the  president)  thought  the  balance 
was  in  favour  of  the  country.  Mr.  Aylesbury  had  taken  a 
sentimental  view  of  the  questiou,  and  an  old  poet  had  sketched 
country  life  in  glowing  terms — 

A  time  there  was  ere  England's  woes  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man ; 
.  For  him  light  labour  spread  her  frugal  store, 
Gave  just  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more  ; 
His  only  pleasures  innocence  and  health. 
And  his  best  treasure,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  high-flown  sentiment  in  that  de- 
scription it  must  be  admitted,  for  "  ignorance  of  wealth" 
would  not  keep  a  wife  and  a  large  family  ;  hut,  taken  all  in 
all,  he  had  no  doubt  the  labourer  in  the  country  w  as  far  better 
off  than  the  labourer  in  towus.  Should  a  labour  difficulty 
occui  again  they  must  meet  it  as  they  had  done  before. 
Meantime  they  could  take  care  of  the  well  conducted 
labourers,  and  try  to  induce  their  landlords  to  give  them  good 
cottages.    With  regard  to  the  annuity  and  pension  scheme,  he 


thought  the  machinery  of  sucli  a  society  would  be  so  cumber- 
some that  it  would  hardly  be  practicable.  Frien  ily  societies 
lie  believed  to  be  very  useful  ;  they  enabled  the  many  to  help 
themselves  by  combination,  and  although  ]\Ir.  Ptoberts  spoke 
lightly  of  an  annuity  of  3s.  Od.  jier  week  as  an  iuducement  to 
saving  he  might  say  that  in  this  district  it  was  the  custom  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  iu  granting  relief  to  consider  ouly  half 
what  a  man  received  from  any  other  source,  so  that  the 
whole  amount  of  his  benefit  receipts  would  not  be  thrown 
away.  He  believed  that  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  the 
subject  of  friendly  societies  was  to  be  considered  by  Govern- 
meut,  and  he  hoped  and  trusted  a  good  scheme  would  be 
brought  forward.  It  was  desirable  to  assist  a  man  and  not  to 
pauperise  liim.  If  a  man  paid  Is.  into  a  friendly  society  and 
he  expected  to  get  in  return  Is.  Gd.  or  2s.,  it  was  certain  that 
interest  on  tlie  investment  would  not  produce  the  extra 
amount  ;  therefore  outside  help  must  be  depended  upon  by  tlie 
societies,  and  the  way  to  get  that  help  seemed  to  be  in  sub- 
scriptious  from  honorary  members.  He  believed  tlic  County 
Friendly  Society  was  a  i;ood  one,  although  pcrhapi  it  had  not 
been  so  strenuously  worked  as  it  might  have  been.  Regarding 
the  sympathy  said  to  have  been  shown  towards  the  labourers, 
he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Homer  that  the  original  sympathy 
was  all  political  and  mischievous  and  deserved  most  severe 
condemnation. 

Mr.  Roberts  replied  to  several  points,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  was  taken  by  some  surprise  when  incidentally 
informed  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Saunders  that  the  Dorset  labourers  had 
not  only  fuel  provided  them,  but  in  some  instances  even  long 
boots. 

Mr.  CnAFMAN  Saundees  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  who  moved  a  similar  compliment  to  the  president. 


THE  BETTS-BATES  GRAND  DUCHESSES.— In  refer- 
ring  to  the  companion  sales  of  these  animals  in  1865  and  in 
1867,  we  recently  sliowed  how  "  in  that  brief  interim  two 
or  tliree  of  the  Duchesses  had  died,  and  two  or  three  more 
had  been  killed,  as  they  had  proved  to  be  a  softly-bred,  often- 
barren,  overdone  lot,  not  in  two  years'  time  worth  half  the 
thousands  given  for  them  amidst  loud  cheers  in  Willis'  Rooms. 
And  this  is  actually  referred  to  as  a  new  epoch  in  Shorthorn 
history  in  a  leading  article  in  what  is  termed  an  agricultural 
organ.  If  the  argument,  as  thus  illustrated,  can  have  any 
profitable  application  or  deduction  whatever,  it  is  that  a  new 
epoch  dates  from  the  day  when  certain  effete  animals  were 
sold  for  more  than  double  the  price  they  were  really  worth,  as 
was  sufficiently  proved  shortly  afterwards."  The  Organ,  in 
answer,  pronounces  this  "  a  distorted  perversion  of  facts;"  and 
again,  "  that  the  facts  are  misrepresented,"  and  that  we 
"  cannot  alter  historical  facts."  Here  are  the  historical  facts, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  brief  interim  three  of 
these  same  Duchesses  had  died,  tico  had  been  killed,  and  one 
came  to  be  sold  at  any  price,  as  being  considered  hopelessly 
barren  : 

1865.  1867. 

In  London.  At  Preston  Hall. 

Grand  Duchess    5th")  200  guineas. 

Grand  Duchess    7th  [•  1,900  gs Killed. 

Grand  Duchess    SthJ  550        „ 

GraudDuchess    9th ") 210        „ 

Grand  Duchess  13th  [-1,300  gs Killed. 

GraudDuchess  18th 3  710       „ 

Grand  Duchess  10th  ■)  Died. 

Grand  Duchess  15th  [•  1,800  gs 80  barren. 

Grand  Duchess  17th  3  850  guineas. 

Grand  Duchess  11th-)  400        „ 

Grand  Duchess  12th  [•  1,200  gs Died. 

Grand  Duchess  14th  3  Died. 

These  historical  facts  further  show  that  in  1865  the  dozen 
made  6,200  gs.,  and  in  1867  what  remained  of  them  made 
3,000  gs. — that  IS  "  far  more  than  double  their  previous 
price."  In  fact,  the  citation  of  the  Grand  Duchess  sale  in 
Wilhs'  Rooms  is  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  showing  off  a 
drunken  man  at  a  teetotal  meeting  as  "  a  frightful  example." 
The  Organ,  by  way  of  enforcing  its  position,  goes  on  to  say 
that  "  even  at  the  Preston  Hall  sale  in  1867  there  were  no  less 
than  thirteen  Grand  Duchesses ;"  but  this  is  simply  a  "  dis- 
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torted  perversion  of  facts,  and  we  cannot  alter  historica 
facts."  Tlie  Grand  Duchesses  at  the  Preston  Hall  sale  in 
1867  were  less  than  thirteen,  there  being-,  as  our  tabulated 
facts  show,  a  remainder  ol  sercii  Irom  1865  supported  by  f/t,-ee 
of  their  heifer  calves,  as  dropped  in  the  interim  ;  that  is  fe/i.  in 
all.  The  Organ  becomingly  enough  in  th?  very  preceding  sen- 
tence to  that  giving  ihhiecn  as  the  number  of  'Daehesses  sold 
at  Preston,  exclaims,  "  what  a  distorted  perversion  of  facts !" 
In  the  two  seasons  the  twelve  eows  had,  as  it  appears,  really 


contrived  to  rear  sis  calves,  but  three  of  these  were  bulls. 
The  Organ,  again,  says  that  some  of  the  seven  remaining 
Duchesses  made  more  money  individually — though  this  would 
be  difficult  to  prove — in  Kent  than  they  did  in  London,  as 
naturally,  if  worth  anything  like  that  they  were  said  to  be,  tliey 
should  have  done,  half  of  them  having  gone  wrong;.  The  thing 
altogether  would  look  as  if  some  bungler  at  the  business  were 
playing  upon  the  Organ  with  new  epochs,  long  prices,  and 
loud  cheers. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE   SUMMER  SHOWS  AND  THE  GENERAL   MEETINGS. 
[The  fol'Dwing  letter  has  been  addressed  to  Lord  Bridport,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.] 


My  Lord,— At  the  Bedford  Meeting,  in  July  last,  you  are 
aware  that  I  made  various  suggestions  which  I  believed  would 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  Society,  but  the  late  President 
stated—"  lie  legretted  that  he  could  not  put  the  propositions 
from  the  chair,  as  the  Charter  tied  their  hands,  and  all  they 
could  do  was  10  take  notice  of  the  ditferent  suggestions  made 
and  consider  them  in  Council,  as  a  bye-law  compelled  the 
Council  to  take  notice  of  the  suggestions  made  at  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  members,"  and  he  kindly  added, 
"In  regard  to  this  and  other  matters  it  seemed  that  they 
were  liampered  by  the  clothes  in  which  the  Royal  Society  was 
first  dressed  ;  she  still  wore  the  same  clothes,  they  had  not 
extended  with  her  growth,  and  now  that  she  liad  readied  full 
age,  perhaps  the  time  had  come  wiien  an  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  Charter,  and  when  she  sliould  be  dressed  as  slie 
ought  to  be  dressed.  He  hoped  the  time  had  come  when  they 
might  consider  the  alteration  of  the  Charter  ;"  and  your 
Lordship  followed  by  observing  "that  you  had  no  doubt 
the  Council  would  conduct  the  Society  in  a  progressive 
spirit,  and  that  tire  suggestions  which  iiad  been  made  that 
day  would  be  carefully  considered."  Instead  of  these  views 
having  been  followed  by  tlie  Council,  it  appears  to  me  that 
a  course  has  been  adopted,  and  resolutions  arrived  at  in  a 
hasty  und  inconsiderate  manner,  which  were  reported  to 
the  General  Meeting  of  members,  on  the  10th  December 
last,  before  my  explanations  attached  to  my  suggestions 
and  forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  Council  had 
been  received  by  many  members  of  the  Council.  1  therefore 
liope  that  the  entire  Council  will  reconsider  my  suggestions, 
and  ithe  resolutions  referred  to,  before  the  latter  are  iiDally 
adopted  and  embodied  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Society,  as  the 
opinion  which  was  supported  by  seventeen  members  of  the 
Council,  on  the  9th  December  last,  advises  a  directly  opposite 
course  to  be  adopted  to  that  which  1  suggested,  and 
instead  of  the  Council  making  arrangements  ip  order  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  judges  knowing  to  whom  the 
animals  belong,  those  seventeen  members  of  the  Council  have 
given  an  opinion  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  produce  the 
opposite  result,  as  they  advise  that  complete  catalogues  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie  judges,  an  alteration  which 
would  act  most  unfairly  to  the  advantage  of  a  few  celebrated 
breeders  (some  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Council),  and 
wouUl  almost,  if  not  entirely,  discourage  general  breeders  from 
exhibiting.  Indeed,  I  may  consistently  say  that  the  propo- 
sition, which  was  supported  by  seventeen  geutlemeu,  is  looked 
upon  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public  as  excedingly  illiberal, 
and  is  so  unpopular  that  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  it  will  destroy 
the  exhibition  of  stock  at  the  Society's  siiows  if  persisted  in. 
I  am  fully  aware  tliat  some  gentlemen  advocnte  placing 
catalogues  in  the  liands  of  the  judges,  upon  the  plea  that  it  is 
the  system  pursued  in  France.  No  one  could  possibly  enter- 
tain a  higher  opinion  of  the  French  people  than  I  do,  but  it 
is  something  quite  novel  to  desire  to  thrust  a  proceeding 
upon  the  English  people  because  it  is  acted  upon  in  France. 
Hitherto  the  habits  of  the  French  and  English  people  have 
not  assimilated,  and  I  can  hardly  conceive  tliat  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  English  farmers  will  be  content  to  have 
a  proceeding  forced  upon  them  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  because  it  is  adopted  and 
pursued  in  France.  Such  an  argument  does  not,  in  my  opi- 
nion, carry  much  weight,  nor  is  it  entitled  to  much  respect, 
resting  at  it  does  upon  such  a  reason.  The  communications  I 
have  hitheito  received  from  gentlemen  who  have   acted   as 


judges  condemn  the  opinion  and  recommendation  of  the  seven- 
teen gentlemen  in  Council  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  all 
experienced  judges  who,  in  judging  the  animals,  liave  un- 
doubted confidence  in  their  own  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  animals  before  them,  would  not  only  refuse  to  receive  the 
catalogues  containing  full  particulars,  but  would  consider  it 
anything  but  a  compliment  to  liave  such  catalogues  offered  to 
them.  Those  who  have  written  to  me  say  they  would  not  act 
as  judges  under  such  circumstances,  and  it  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  Society  would  only  be  able  to  get  judges  of  an  amateur 
character  willing  to  carry  out  such  a  proposition,  and  that 
their  awa  ds  would  be  almost  entirely  in  favour  oi  fashion  able 
and  celehra/ed  breeders,  and  that  their  decisions  would  be  ruled 
by  na-nes  and  pedigrees,  instead  of  the  prizes  being  awarded 
to  animals  calculated  to  do  the  most  good  to  the  public.  I 
desire  most  respectfully  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  Lord- 
ship, and  tlie  entire  Council,  to  the  fact  that  I  was  informed 
I  could  not  take  the  opinion  of  the  members  at  the  General 
Meeting  held  at  Bedford,  or  at  that  held  in  Ilnnover  Square, 
or  a  show  of  hands  at  either  of  those  meetings  upon  my  sug- 
gestions, for  the  reasons  named  in  the  late  President's  speech 
at  Bedford.  I  have  since  applied  to  the  Secretary  for  a  copy 
of  tlie  Charter,  laws,  bye-laws,  and  resolutions  of  Council,  who 
has  kindly  sent  nie  a  copy  of  them,  which  T  have  perused 
carefully,  and  I  am  of  epinion  that  the  bye-law  14  did  entitle 
me  to  put  those  suggestions  at  those  general  meetings,  and 
take  a  show  of  hands  thereon,  as  the  words  "  and  any  governor 
or  vtemhcr  present  may  propose  any  question  to  the  Council 
respecting  the  matters  contained  in  such  report,  and  comment 
thereon,  and  o?)  such  other  matters  relating  to  the 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
ITS  AFFAIRS,    AS  TO  HIM  MAY  SEEM  PROPER,    and   resolutions 

at  those  meetings  are  to  be  determined  by  a  show  of  hands," 
appear  to  me  to  give  every  member  an  unquestionable  right  to 
comment  on  such  matters  as  relate  to  the  government  of  the 
Society,  and  the  niauagemeut  of  its  affairs,  as  to  HIM  may 
seem  proper,  and  take  a  show  of  lianJs  thereon,  if  he  think 
it  desiraljlf ,  which  power  is  distinctly  confirmed  by  the  bye- 
law  22,  as  it  provides  that  the  Council  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  interference  of  the  members  in  General  Meeting  as- 
sembled," and  this  is  again  confirmed  by  the  bye-law  27 — 
"  The  Council  shall  carry  into  effect,  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
the  resolutions  of  General  Meetings."  The  Charter  (Sec- 
tion 9)  provides  that  the  Council  shall  have  the  entire 
management  and  superintendence  of  all  the  affairs,  and  con- 
cerns, and  shall  or  may,  hut  nol  inconsislenlly  ivilh,  or  contrary 
to,  the  provisions  of  tlie  Charter,  OR  ANY  EXISTING  BYE-LAW, 
do  all  such  acts,  and  deeds,  as  shall  appear  to  them  nicessary 
or  essential  to  be  done,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  otiject  and  views  of  the  said  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  ;  and  at  page  l-i,  paragraph  11,  states 
"  the  Council  is  to  be  regulated  m  their  proceedings  BY  SUCH 
BYE-LAWS  as  may  and  shall  from  time  to  time  b»  enacted  by 
tiiem  conformably  with  the  tenor  of  the  Charter;"  and  at  page 
19,  the  lotii  bye-law  provides  that  members  are  not  to  have  a 
right  to  interfere  with  or  coatrolthe  management  and  affairs  of 
the  Society, "  OTHERWISE  than  AT  THE  General  Meetings." 
I  am  unable  to  find  one  word  eitiier  in  the  Charter  or  in  any  of 
the  bye-laws  to  the  effect  that  the  members  are  not  to  put  any 
propositions  to  the  General  Meetings  nor  take  a  show  of 
hands,  and  I  am  therefore  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon 
what  ground  the  members  have  been  informed  from  time  to 
time  that  the  Charter  prevented  them  from  doing  so.     Under 
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tliesc  circuraslauces  I  am  sure  your  LorJsIiip  will  not  tliiiik 
that  1  am  unreasonable  in  asking  the  entire  Council  io  re- 
consider ray  suggestions,  and  the  opinion  given  by  the  seven- 
teen gentlemen,  as  it  is  generally  admitted  if  I  Jind  put  my 
suggestions  to  those  meetings,  aud  taken  a  show  of  hands,  the 
members  of  the  Society  would  have  supported  my  views  almost 
unanimously,  or  at  any  rate  by  large  majorities.  If,  however, 
it  be  held  that  ray  views  as  regards  the  meaning  of  the  bye- 
laws  are  incorrec-t,  or  that  the  Charter  overrides  them,  and 
thereby  renders  them  of  no  avail,  then,  my  Lord,  the  result 
will  be  that,  although  the  members  now  number  nearly  six 
thousand  persons,  they  will  not  have  the  power  to  exercise  a 
vote  upon  any  subject  appertaining  to  the  alfairs  of  the  Society 
in  any  way  whaiever.  If  this  be  so,  and  is  to  bo  continued, 
is  it  possible  the  Society  can  exist  much  longer  ?  Is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  six  thousand  persons  will  continue  to 
maintain  and  support  a  society  over  whose  affairs  they  are  not 
to  iiave  any  control  whatever,  and  when  their  opinions  are 
not  sought  for  or  taken,  or  even  considered,  in  relation  to  cir- 
cumstauces  affecting  its  vitality  and  continuance?  It  appears 
from  the  reports  of  the  newspapers  that  at  the  Council  Meeting 
lield  on  the  9tli  of  December,  there  were  present  furiy-fovr 
members,  hut  of  those  only  seventeen  supported  the  opiuiisu 
that  complete  catalogues  should  be  placed  in  the  judges'  hands, 
and  seven  opposed  that  proposition,  and  some  of  tlieir  names 
are  reported  ;  and  as  they  are  gentlemen  of  great  experience, 
I  should  have  thought  the  Council  would  have  adopted  an 
adjournment,  in  order  to  afford  more  time  to  consider  this  im- 
portant matter,  and  have  referred  it  to  the  consideration  of  all 
the  members,  and  waited  for  their  opinion,  before  attempting 
to  force  a  proceeding  which  I  believe,  if  referred  to  the  sub- 
scribers, would  be  found  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
feelings  ;  and,  my  Lord,  it  cannot  be  just,  right,  or  reasonable, 
that  seventeen  gentlemen  should  adopt  a  proceeding  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  feelings  of  six  thousand  persons,  without  giving 
thein  an  opportunity  to  express  an  opinion,  or  be  heard,  or 
allowed  to  vote  npon  the  subject.  My  Lord,  I  desire,  on 
behalf  of  a  large  number  of  subscribers,  that  you  will,  as 
President  of  this  Society,  obtain  the  written  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  Council,  and  publish  the  same  with  their 
names  attached  thereto,  so  that  the  subscribers  to  the  Society 
may  see  exactly  which  of  those  gentlemen  are  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  supported  by  the  seventeen,  and  which  members  are 
opposed  to  its  being  acted  upon  without  first  referring  the 
same  to  the  subscribers.  My  opinion  is  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  Charter  ought  to  be  altered,  as  suggested  by 
our  late  most  worthy  President  and  by  ynur  Lordsliip  ;  and 
that  all  matters  of  any  importance  to  the  Society  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  subscribers,  whose  recorded  opinions  should  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Council,  if  that  body  of  gentlemen  is  to 
be  representative  and  desirous  of  sustaining  the  existence  of 
the  Society,  and  retaining  the  support  of  its  six  thousand 
members.  As  your  Lordship  very  kindly  observed,  at  the 
meeting  on  the  lljth  of  December,  "  the  Society  is  a  progressive 
one,  and  it  must  be  so  if  it  is  to  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  farmers  of  England."  I  have  received  a 
great  many  letters  in  reference  to  this  matter,  some 
of  which  are  from  gentlemen  who  have  acted  as 
judges  for  many  years  past,  and,  excepting  one,  the  whole  of 
my  correspondents  condemn  the  proposition  in  the  strongest 
language  possible.  Many  of  those  gentlemen  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  amount  to  anythinc/  hut  a  compliment  to  offer  them 
complete  catalogues  whilst  judging  tlie  animals.  Mr.  Wm. 
Ladds,  of  Ellington,  Kimbolton,  writes  to  me  as  follows  : 
"  All  I  ask  for  as  judge  is  to  be  ignorant  of  whose  cattle  I  am 
judging:  nothing  would  induce  me  to  accept  the  office  of 
judge  if  the  judges  viere  allowed  complete  catalogues.  There 
are  certain  persons  that  are  regular  exhibitors,  whose  men  are 
much  better  known  than  the  owners.  I  have  always  com- 
plained that  those  particular  persons  should  be  allowed  to 
lead  the  cattle  into  the  ring  :  it  is  one  of  the  great  objections 
I  have  always  made  to  the  stewards  at  all  shows  where  I  have 
acted.  It  might  easily  be  avoided,  provided  the  Royal 
engaged  three  or  four  practical  herdsmen  for  the  week.  Let  me 
be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  owners  of  the  stock  I  am  judging, 
and  I  care  not  one  straw  what  the  outside  public  may  then 
say."  Mr.  Ladds  also  states  that  "  when  Mr.  Knowles  and  I 
were  acting  as  judges  in  1873  at  the  Birmingham  March 
Show,  we  did  not  concur  and  desired  to  have  a  third  opinion, 
but  were  unable  to  get  any  gentleman  to  act,  in  consequence 
of  catalogues  with  full  particulars  having  been  supplied  to  the 


exhibitors  and  the  public  ;  and  for  that  reason  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  we  applied  to  aasist  us  refusal  to  act,  alleging  that 
they  could  not  honourably  or  consistently  do  so,  when  they 
knew  to  whom  the  animals  belonged,  and  the  strains  of  blood 
they  were  from;"  and  Mr.  Ladds  further  says,  "I  think  if 
you  wished  to  destroy  the  lloyal  Society  as  an  exhibition  for 
breeding  stock,  iiandiiig  catalogues  to  tiie  judges  containing 
full  particulars  would  be  the  very  thing  to  do  it,  and  I  cannot 
believe  the  Council  will  ever  sanction  such  a  proposition." 
Mr.  Ladd's  practical  experience  in  the  show  yards  extends 
over  a  period  exceeding  forty  years.  Mr.  Lidds  has  acted  as 
judge  at  six  Royal  shows,  and  his  opinion,  my  Lord,  is  there- 
fore surely  entitled  to  some  respect.  I  could  add  a  great 
many  more  quotations  from  letters  wherein  the  views  of  tjie 
writers  are  equally  strong  upon  the  subject,  aud  their  experi- 
ence entitles  their  opinions  to  the  most  serious  consideration, 
before  instituting  a  proceeding  which,  I  sincerely  believe, 
would  alienate  the  good  feelings  of  a  large  number  of  the  sis 
thousand  members,  if  it  did  not  entirely  destroy  the  Society.  Re- 
viewing all  these  circumstances  dispassionately,  I  hope  your 
Lordship  «ill  not  think  that  I  am  unduly  urging  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  reconsider  my 
suggestions  and  reasons  more  fully,  and  with  more  delibera- 
tiou,  before  arriving  at  any  positive  conclusion,  or  adop- 
ting any  lusty  course  of  action.  If  the  Charter  over- 
ride and  render  nugatory  the  by-laws,  of  what  use 
are  they  ?  If  it  do  not,  even  then  many  of  thera  re- 
quire altering,  as  the  late  President  very  happily  observed, 
"  in  order  to  meet  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  especially  the 
15th  resolution,  which  prevents  the  speeches  at  CouBcil  Meet- 
ings being  reported  by  the  press,  and  the  18th,  which  provides 
that  the  Secretly  shall  give  the  principal  arguments  used  by 
the  speakers  at  those  meetings  to  the  press,  instead  of  allowing 
the  reporters  to  be  present  at  the  Council  Meetings  and  report 
the  speeches  of  the  members,  so  that  the  subscribers  might 
liave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  is  advocated  or  opposed, 
and  by  whom,  and  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  different 
speakers,  esjiecially  if  the  members  of  the  Council  are  to  con- 
tinue to  control  the  affairs  absolutely,  and  the  six  thousand 
members  are  not  to  have  the  right  of  voting  upon  such  sub- 
jects, nor  be  consulted  by  the  Couneil  upon  any  occasion 
whatever  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  Should 
the  Council  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  subscribers  have 
no  right  at  present  to  vote  upon  such  subjects  at  any  of  the 
general  meetings,  or  upon  questions  of  this  character  when 
proposed  by  members,  and  determine  upon  adopting  the  opinion 
of  the  seventeen  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  your  Lordship  and 
the  Council  will  nut  do  so  without  first  giving  the  subscribers 
a  reasonable  opportunity  of  applying  to  Parliament  to  make 
such  alterations  in  the  Charter  as  may  permit  the  six  thousand 
subscribers  to  exercise  some  control  over  the  acts  of  the  Council 
in  respect  to  this  and  other  matters  connected  with  its  proceed- 
ings. Believe  me,  my  lord,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
Childwick  Hall,  St.  Albans, 

Jan.  2Qth.  Edmund  A.  Fawceit. 

r.S.  Those  members  of  llie  Council  who  have  not  read  the 
leading  articles  in  The  Mark  Lune  Repress  of  the  Mth  of 
December,  the  38th  ol  December,  and  the  4th  of  January,  and 
the  letters  therein  from  Mr.  G.  D.  Trotter,  and  "  Z?ta  ;"  and 
the  observations  in  T/ie  Bell's  WecJcli/ Messenger  of  December 
•21st,  1874,  under  "  Shorthorn  Intelligence,"  and  the  leaiting 
article  in  The  Irish  Farmers'  Grtfc/'i'e  of  December  19,  1S74, 
and  that  in  The  North  British  Ar/ricnltiiral  Gazelle  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1874,  will  do  well  to  obtain  those  newspapers,  and  con- 
sider carefully  those  independent  and  unbiassed  opinions  of 
gentlemen  who  have  had  great  experience,  aud  can  have  no 
other  motive  than  to  benefit  the  public. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  CHAMBER  OE  AGRICULTURE. 
—At  the  annual  meeting  held  at  the  Cell  Hotel,  Leic;ster,  Mr 
W.  Wright  presiding,  the  statement  of  accounts  shosved  the 
receipts  for  the  year  to  have  been  £47,  and  the  expenditure 
£54  10s.  Id.,  leaving  due  to  the  treasurer  £8  10s.  Id.  The 
subscriptions  in  arrear  amounted  to  .£75  lOi. 
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HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY     OF     SCOTLAND. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


At  the  annual  meeting,  held  in  Edinburgh,  there  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members  ;  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman  said:  Before  proceeding  to  business  ou 
the  pro:^ramme,  I  have  to  advert  to  the  severe  loss  the 
Society  has  sustained  since  the  last  anniversary  meeting  by  the 
death  of  many  of  its  old  and  influential  members.  Among 
tlipse  I  may  notice  the  late  Duke  of  Montrose,  who  died 
while  holding  the  oliice  of  Vice-President.  His  Grace  also 
acted  as  president  during  the  four  years  from  1^45  to  1849. 
Li  tlie  late  Earl  of  Dalhousie  the  Society  lost  one  who  served 
as  a  Vice-President  in  1837  and  186S.  In  Lord  Colousay  tlie 
Society's  Council  on  Education  lost  one  of  its  most  valued 
members.  lu  Dr.  Thomas  Anderson,  wiio  held  the  office  of 
chemist  for  25  years,  the  Society  and  the  country  generally 
had  to  deplore  a  loss  which  cannot  soon  be  supplied.  Within 
the  same  period  the  Society  has  also  lost  the  following  old 
members  of  the  hoard  :  Sir  William  Jardine,  of  Applegarth, 
Bart.  ;  P.  Boyle,  of  Shewalton  ;  C.  L.  Ciimining  Bruce,  of 
Uoseisle;  Robert  Maclaclilan,  of  Maclaclilan ;  Alexander 
Monson,  of  Bognie ;  and  Richard  Trotter,  of  Morton- 
hall.  I  have  also  to  report  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Brown,  Westertowu,  who  died  while  having  a  scat  at 
the  board.  I  have,  lastly,  to  mention  the  name  of 
Henry  Stephens,  the  author  of  "  Tlie  Book  of  the  Farm," 
who  acted  as  editor  of  the  Transactions  from  1836  to 
1853,  as  a  member  of  Council  on  Education  from  1865  to 
1874,  besides  serving  as  an  ordinary  director,  and  on  several 
important  committees.  Mr.  Stephens  at  his  death  bequeatlied 
to  the  society  13  valuable  pictures,  painted  and  engraved  for 
"  The  Book  of  the  Farm,"  with  the  view  of  their  being  hung 
up  in  the  Society's  hall,  as  has  now  been  done. 

The  Skchetaey  then  read  the  list  of  93  new  members, 
who  were  elected. 

The  Secretahy  read  the  names  of  the  ofrice-bearers  re- 
tiring by  rotation,  and  stated  that  the  directors  proposed  in 
their  place  the  ioWowmg -.— Fice-Preside/i/s  :  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Most 
Noble  the  Iilarquis  of  Lome,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Glasgow.  Ordinary  Biredors  :  The  Hon.  Greville  R. 
Vernon,  Auchans  House;  Sir  Alexander  J.ardine,  of  Apple- 
gartji,  Bart. ;  Eobert  Findley,of  Springhill  ;  Thomas  D.  Find- 
lay,  of  Easlerbill  ;  Charles  Howatson,  of  Dornel ;  James 
Johnstone  of  Bodesbeck  ;  John  M.  Martin,  jun.,  of  Auchen- 
dennau ;  William  S.  Walker,  of  Bowland.  Extraordinary 
Directors  :  The  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  ;  Sir  Rohert 
J.  Milhken  Napier,  of  Milliken,  Bart. ;  Sir  Michael  R.  Shaw 
Stewart,  of  Blackball,  Bart. ;  Sir  Thomas  Edward  Colebrooke, 
of  Crawford,  Bart.,  M  P. ;  Sir  Thomas  Milles  Riddell,  of  Sun- 
art,  Bart. :  Lt.-Colonel  Claud  Alexander,  of  Balloclimyle, 
M.P. ;  Colin  G.  Campbell,  of  Stonefield  ;  M.  J.  Bowdsn  Ful- 
larton,  convener  of  Bute;  James  Hozier,  of  Mauldslie  ;  Gra- 
ham Somervell,  of  Sorn.  Council  of  Education  :  The 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  place  of  the  late  Lord  Colonsay;  and 
James  W.  Hunter  of  Thurston,  instead  of  the  late  Henry 
Stephens. 
The  CuAiiiMAN  having  asked  if  the  list  was  agreed  to, 
Mr.  Barclay,  M.P.,  said  that  he  felt,  with  regret,  called 
upon  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  list  of  office-bearers  which 
had  just  been  proposed  Irom  the  chair,  by  submitting  that  Mr. 
M'Combie,  of  Tillyfour,  M.P,.  be  elected  one  of  the  ordinary 
directors  of  the  Highland  Society.  Before  referring  more 
part;icularly  to  the  specialities  of  Mr.  M'Combie's  case,  he 
wished  to  point  out  to  the  meeting  that  in  the  list  of  eight 
new  ordinary  directors,  the  whole  of  them  were  either  pro- 
prietors or  belonged  to  the  proprietorial  class,  and  there 
was  not  amongst  them  one  gentleman  who  appeared  to  be 
generally  recognised  as  a  practical  tenant-farmer.  He  thought 
that  he  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  members  present,  and 
those  who  were  absent,  when  he  said  that  there  was  a  general 
impression  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  gentlemen 
practically  acquainted  with  agriculture  on  the  directorate  of 
the  Society.  (Applause.)  He  was  sure  that  if  they  had  several 
gentlemen  practically  acquainted  with  agriculture  on  the  man- 


agement they  should  have  a  considerably    greater  degree   of 
progress,  and  do  more  practical  work  for  the  benefit  and  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  which,  he  was  sure,  all  tlie  direc- 
tors were  willing  to  aid.     In  making  this  motion  lie  did   not 
piopose  any  reflection  whatever  on  the  present  directors,  but 
wished  merely  to  "tate  that  the  reason  why  he,  and  those  whom 
lie  represented,  had  resolved  to  bring  forward  pnactical  farmers 
was  in  order  that  there  might  be    more  practical  observation 
and  acquaintance  with  farming  on  the  directorate  than  at 
present.  That  was  a  general  proposal  v/liich  was  taken  up  and 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  directors  by  resolution   from 
a  large  meeting  of  the   members  of  the  society  in  Aberdeen 
some  eighteen  months  ago,  and  again  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  in  January  last.     In  regard  to  the  special  case  of 
Mr.  M'Combie,    he  wished  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  his 
Lordship  in  the  chair  what  he  was  pleased  to  state  last  year 
— -viz.,  that  when  a  telegram  was  received  announcing   Mr 
Barclay's  intention  to  move  that  Mr.  M'Combie  should  sit   on 
the  board,  if  there  had  heeu  the  possibility   of  doing  so  the 
board  would  at  once  liave  agreed  to  the   suggestion.     His 
Lordship    afterwards    explained    the   difficulty   in    the    way 
through  the  names  of  the  directors  who  were  to  be  nominated 
having  been  advertised.  He  (Mr.  Barclay)  was  then  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  as  much   as  a  promise   that  Mr. 
M'Combie  would  be  appointed  this  year.       He  was  sure  that, 
although  his  motion  in  favour  of  Mr.  M'Combie  was   not  car- 
ried last  year,  a  good  many  abstained  from  voting  for  the 
amendment  seeing  the  somewhat  awkward  position  in  which 
the  directors  were  placed  ;  and  lie  thought,  with  all  deference, 
that  the  directors  had  no  excuse  on  this  occasion   for  Mr. 
M'Combie  being  overlooked.     His  claims  were  then  brought 
forward,  and  he  should   expect  some  explanation  from  the 
directors,  after  the  statement  made  by  the  noble   Chairman 
and  the  feeling  arising  at  the  meeting  in  January  last.     Mr. 
Barclay  went  on  to  refer  to  a  resolution  passed  at  Aberdeen  for 
the  election  of  directors  of  the  Society  by  signing   lists,  and 
stated  that  he  understood  that  the  directors  were  to  propose  a 
new  bye-law  giving  to  the  members  power  to  suggest  a  list  of 
members.     He  asked  the  meeting  to  consider,  after  tlie  large 
number  who  voted  lor  Mr.  M'Combie  last  year,   thereby  indi- 
cating the  wishes  of  the  Society,  that  he  should  he  appointed 
director.    What  confidence  had  they  that  the  directors  would  in 
future  pay  any  deference  whatever  to  a  representation   by  the 
members  ?  He  i>eed  not  refer  to  Mr.  M'Combie's  qualifications 
for  the  office.  If  it  was  a  qualification  to  have  exhibited  largely 
and  very  successfully,  he  thought  Mr.  M'Combie's  claims  on 
that  score  were  nearly  as  great  as  those  of  any  member  of  the 
Society.  As  for  his  age,  an  acqaaintance  with  agriculture,  and 
confidence  of  lus  fellow-farmers,  on  these  grounds  also  he 
thought  Mr.  M'Combie  was  entitled  to  a  seat  at  the  board  of 
the  Highland  Society;  and  in  moving  the  amendment  that  Mr. 
M'Combie  be  appointed  a  director  of  the  Society,  he  would 
only  suggest  to  those  members  who  were  present  that  unless 
outside  parties  did  really  take  some  interest  in  forcing  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  Society 
existed,  he  was  afraid  they  could  have  little  hope  for  improve- 
ment.    They  must  have  in  the  management  and  control  of 
the  Society  gentlemen  practically  acquainted  with  agriculture, 
and  who  really  knew  what  agriculture  wanted,  and  how  these 
difficulties  must  De  met. 

iVIr.  Harris  (Earnhill)  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  that 
the  position  occupied  by  Mr.  M'Combie  rendered  him  perfectly 
independent  of  any  slight,  apparent  or  unintentional,  on  tlie 
part  of  even  so  august  a  body  as  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society.  He  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  chair- 
man expressed  his  regret  last  year  that  Mr.  M'Combie  could 
not  then  be  appointed.  He  wished  to  know  what  thehon.  member 
had  done  to  disqualify  him  now  ?  He  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  one  of  the  best  and  largest  agricultural  constituencies 
in  Scotland,  and  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  farmers  of  Scotland,  it  might  be  stated  that  he  was 
elected  the  second  or  third  chairman  of  the  Chamber  ot  Agri- 
culture, lu  shows  and  otherwise  he  had  done  much  to 
maintain  the  national  breed  of  animals,  and  every  animal  he  sent 
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to  tlie  Metropolitaa  market  obtained  an  enhanced  price.  His 
large  farms  were  perfect  scliools  of  agriculture.  They 
were  visited  by  liis  countrjiui'n  of  all  classes — 
— from  the  farm-servant  who  wished  to  acquire  a 
thorougli  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  breeding  animals,  up  to 
men  of  fortune,  and  even  sovereignty  itself — Ant\  yel,  he  was  not 
fit  to  sit  at  the  board  of  the  Highland  Society  !  llo  hoped  ti:c 
members  would  support  the  inodon  to  elect  Mr.  IM'Corabie,  as 
there  was  not  a  more  thorough  representative  of  the  tenantry 
of  Scotland. 

The  Chairman  said  that  reference  had  beeu  made  to  what 
he  had  said  last  year  in  regard  to  Mr.  M'C  ombie.  At  that 
time  he  was  one  ol  the  e.e  officio  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, but  he  was  now  a  past  vice-president,  and  had  not  a 
seat  at  the  board.  It  was  decidedly  the  feeling  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  when  he  AVas  at  it  that  iMr.  M'Coinbie 
should  be  appointed;  and  what  were  the  reasons  that  had  ac- 
tuated the  uirectors  on  the  present  occasion  lie  cjuld  not  say. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  some  member  «ould  explain  why  Mr. 
M'Combie  was  not  on  the  list  of  directors.  He  hoped  that 
the  personal  aspects  of  the  question  would  not  be  introduced 
into  it.  Tliere  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  Mr.  M'Combie's  qualili 
cations;  but  the  directors  might  have  more  public  grounds  for 
the  course  they  had  taken  than  were  supposed  by  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  the  motion. 

Captain  ToD  said  that,  as  senior  director,  he  would  explain 
the  reasons  why  Mr.  M'Combie's  name  iiad  not  been  put  on 
the  list.  One  ivas  that  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
that  lie  would  never  be  at  the  meetings  of  the  board.  All  the 
meetings  of  the  board  were  carried  on  between  th's  and  the 
month  of  June,  and  therefore  a  member  of  Parliament  was  not 
well  fitted  to  be  a  director  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Another  reason  that  weighed  very  much  v\ith  hiju 
was  that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  (eeling  regarding  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Glasgow  and  the  show  of  this  society. 
It  iiappened  that  the  show  of  the  Society  this  year  was  to  take 
place  in  Glasgow,  and  the  directors  were  anxious  to  get  as 
much  influence  in  that  district  as  they  could.  It  was  therefore 
desired  tliat  they  should  choose  as  many  members  as  tliey  could 
from  the  west  and  the  ueigbourliood  of  Glr.sgow,  so  that  they 
might  have  them  at  the  show  this  year.  He  was  sure  that 
every  member  would  think  that  they  were  right  in  supporting 
the  national  show  of  the  Society.  As  to  the  remark  tiiat  no 
tenant-farmers  were  on  the  list,  he  must  say  that  the  directors 
did  the  best  they  could  in  that  respect.  Last  year,  before  this 
meeting,  they  got  a  memorial  from  the  stock-farmers  or  sheep- 
farmers  in  the  high  parts  of  the  country.  In  that  memorial 
it  was  said  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  represented  at  the 
board;  and  the  directors  had  therefore  appointed  Mr.  Johnstone, 
of  Bodesbeck,  a  very  extensive  siieep  farmer.  Aittiough  a  pro- 
prietor, he  was  as  strictly  a  farmer  as  there  was  in  this  coun- 
try. There  was  also  another,  Mr,  Findlay,  who  was  also  a 
tenant-farmer;  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  had 
no  tenant-farmers  on  the  list.  He  thought  that  what  the  di- 
rectors should  do  would  be  to  select  Mr.  Jl'Combie  next  year 
as  an  extraordinary  director.  Then  he  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  rendering  his  services  at  the  show  iu  Aberdeen  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  this  proposal  would  be  carried  out  by  the 
board. 

A  Member  asked  Mr.  Barclay  whether  he  proposed  to  add 
Mr.  M'Combie's  name  to  the  list,  or  to  put  it  in  opposition 
to  one  already  on  the  list  ? 

The  CHAiKMAJ>f  said  that  the  number  of  directors  was  limi- 
ted, and  it  would  rest  with  Mr.  Barclay  to  say  which  of  the 
names  should  be  taken  off. 

Mr.  M'Lagan,  M.P.,  said  he  quite  saw  the  difficulty  in 
which  the  directors  were  placed  at  present.  He  would  not 
yield  to  tlie  proposer  and  secondet  of  Mr.  M'Combie  in  the 
respect  he  entertained  for  hira  as  a  practical  farmer  and  man 
of  business.  But  he  had  another  feeling,  that  of  loyalty 
towards  the  directors  of  this  society,  and  until  sufficient  rea- 
son was  shown  that  he  should  not  exercise  that  loyalty  he  must 
vote  for  them.  (Applause.)  A  very  good  reason  was  given 
by  Captain  Tod,  to  the  effect  that  the  directors  were  selected 
from  the  districts  in  which  the  show  was  to  be  held,  and  next 
year  as  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  M'Combie  would  be  ap- 
pointed. If  he  were  not  elected,  he  was  sure  that  there  would 
be  such  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  members  outside 
that  he  would  certainly  be  put  in.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Bar- 
clay and  his  seconder  should  withdraw  the  motion  at  present, 
seeing  that  there  was  every  chance — the  certainty  he  should 


say,  of  Mr.  M'Combie  being  put  on  the  list.  He  thought  the 
motion  as  it  stood  was  out  of  order.  Mr.  Barclay  very  properly 
alluded  to  the  want  of  practical  men  at  the  board,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  directors  would  look  to  that  matter.  He  re- 
membered when  he  used  to  have  a  seat  at  the  board  that 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  practical  men  at  the 
board,  and  he  thought  that  that  subject  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Barclay)  :  Do  you  press  your 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  Barclay:  Do  I  understand  that  your  Lordship  rules 
that  it  is  in  order  ? 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  in  order,  but  you  will  have  to  add  to 
the  amendment  the  nime  of  the  director  you  wish  to  delete. 

Mr. Barclay  said  that  if  his  Lordship  insisted  on  men- 
tioning a  name  lie  would  do  so,  as  he  lelt  tlie  necessity  of 
pressing  his  motion.  He  did  not  know  one  of  the  gentlemen 
personally  who  had  been  proposed  by  the  board,  and  he  would 
therefore  move  that  Mr.  M'Combie's  name  be  placed  against  the 
gentleman  first  on  the  list,  the  Hon.  Greville  R.  Vernon. 

Mr.  Bethune  (Blebo)  said  he  liopcd  that  Mr.  Barclay 
would  not  insist  on  iiis  motion,  as  he  was  perfectly  certain 
that  Mr.  M'Combie  would  be  appointed  next  year,  lie  thought 
that  the  Society  should  be  wakened  up  in  many  ways.  He  be- 
lieved that  they  had  one  of  the  best  secretaries  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  directors,  who  did  all  they  could  for  the  good  of 
agriculture,  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  best  men — landlords  and 
tenants— as  directors ;  but  lie  thought  it  should  be  better 
understood  as  to  whom  they  were  to  attack  when  they  had 
complaints  to  make. 

CaptJin  ToD  said  that  from  what  Mr.  M'Lagan  had  stated 
it  miglit  be  supposed  that  they  had  no  tenant-farmers  as  di- 
rectors, but  at  the  present  time  there  were  no  fewer  than  ten 
on  the  list. 

On  a  division  Mr.  Barclay's  amendment  was  lost. 

Mr.  AULDJO  Jamieson,  C.A.,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
following  new  bye-law,  which  was  read  at  the  general  meeting 
on  17lh  June  last,  and  requires  by  the  charter  to  be  con- 
firmed in  and  by  this  meeting  :  "  The  secretary  shall,  thirty 
days  before  the  meeting  of  directors  at  which  the  list  of  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary  directors  for  the  ensuing  year  is  to  be 
.made  up,  intimate  by  advertisement  in  any  two  or  more  of  the 
Edinburgh  newspapers  that  the  directors  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive from  members  of  the  Society,  within  eight  days  from  the 
date  of  such  intimation  the  uaraes  of  such  members  as  they 
may  desire  to  suggest  lor  the  consideration  of  the  directors  iu 
making  up  the  list  to  be  recommended  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Society  at  the  general  meeting  in  January." 

The  bye-law  was  agreed  to. 

Sir  William  Gibson-Ceaig  laid  on  the  table  the  ac- 
counts for  the  year  1873-74. 

Admiral  Sir  William  Hope  Johnstone  laid  on  the  table 
the  accounts  of  the  Argyll  Naval  Fund  for  1873-74,  which 
showed  a  balance  in  the  bank  at  30th  November,  1874,  of 
£333  7s.  lOd. 

Mr.  GiiLON  (Wallhouse)  said  :  I  have  the  honour  to 
bring  before  you  the  report  on  the  Inverness  Show  ;  but  before 
moving  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Local  Committee  and  others 
connected  therewith,  I  regret  to  state  that  the  meeting  resulted 
m  a  great  loss  to  the  Society.  From  the  printed  accounts  which 
have  just  been  submitted  to  you,  you  will  observe  the  probable 
deficiency  is  set  down  at  ^81,400.  This  is  the  largest  loss,  I 
believe,  the  Society  ever  sustained  at  any  show.  The  very  ex- 
ceptional character  of  the  weather  had  no  doubt  much  to  do  in 
preventing  many  of  the  general  public  from  attending.  la  all 
other  respects  the  show  was  a  great  success. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  GiLLON  (Wallhouse)  said :  I  have  to  report  that  the 
general  show,  which  is  this  year  to  be  held  at  Glasgow,  will 
take  place  on  the  27th,  28tb,  29th  and  30th  of  July.  In  re- 
gard to  the  regulations  there  are  two  new  rules,  lo  which  I 
wish  to  call  particular  attention.  The  first  is  in  reference  to 
hefting,  &c.,  and  is  as  follows  :  "  Any  artificial  contrivance 
or  device  of  any  description  found  on  an  animal,  either  for 
preventing  the  flow  of  milk  or  for  any  other  purpose,  will 
disqualify  that  animal  from  being  awarded  a  premium,  and  the 
owner  of  the  said  animal  will  be  prohibited  from  again  enter- 
ing stock  for  any  of  the  Society's  general  shows."  The  second 
is  in  regard  to  protests,  and  is  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Pro- 
tests lodged  for  causes  which  the  protestor  produces  no  good 
evidence  to  substantiate  will  render  him  liable  to  be  reported 
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to  the  board  of  directors,  with  llie  view,  if  tliey  see  fit,  to  his 
being  proliibited  from  again  entering  stock  for  a  general 
show."  Tiie  competition  for  t!iorougli-bred  stallions  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  Pebruary,  at  Glasgow,  and  will 
be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Glasgow  Agricultural 
Society.  The  entries  for  this  competition  close  with  Mr. 
Dykes,  79,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow,  on  the  17th  Eebruary. 

Mr.  Harris  (Earnhill)  alluded  to  complaints  made  by  some 
of  the  exhibitors  at  the  show  at  Inverness,  and  as  to  the 
strictness  with  which  tlie  rules  were  enforced  by  the  secretary. 
He  urged  particularly  the  necessity  of  looking  better  after  the 
arrangeraauts  for  supply  of  forage,  which,  he  said,  were  very 
bad  at  Inverness. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  rules  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  absolutely  perfect,  and  the  secretary  was  only  doing  liis 
duty  whea  he  saw  that  tiiey  were  carried  out.  Mr.  Harris 
could  send  his  sugsestions  t)  the  directors  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Bethune  (Blebo)  said  lie  could  endorse  tlie  remarks 
by  Mr.  Harris  as  to  forage  ;  but  said  that  the  work  Mr.  Men- 
zies  had  to  accomplisli  was  almost  superhuman. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  GiLLON  (Wallliouse)  said  :  I  have  to  report  that  dur- 
ing last  autumu  requisitions  were  received  from  the  counties 
of  Aberdeen,  Bautf,  and  Kincardine,  and  the  eastern  division 
of  Forfarshire,  asking  tlie  directors  to  hold  the  general  show 
for  1876  at  Aberdeen.  The  requisitions  were  submitted  to  the 
board,  and  it  was  remitted  to  the  General  Show  Committee  to 
name  the  classes  of  stock.  The  list  was  afterwards  approved 
of  by  the  board,  and  laid  before  a  meeting  of  members  held 
at  Aberdeen.  At  that  meeting  certain  suggestions  were  made 
for  the  consideration  of  the  board.  The  directors  agreed  to 
the  same,  and  the  list  as  finally  adjusted  I  now  lay  ou  the 
table,  and  beg  formally  to  move  that  the  general  show  for 
1876  be  held  at  Aberdeen;  and  that  it  be  remitted  to  the  di- 
rectors to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Mr.  SwiNTON  (Holyn  Bank)  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hepburn,  read  the  report  o(  the  directors  of  the  Department 
and  Agricultural  Education  on  the  subject.  lu  terms  of  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Melvin,  Bonningtou,  the  directors  appointed 
a  committee  of  their  own  number  and  others — consisting  of 
— Mr,  Walker  of  Bowland  (convener),  Mr.  Murray  of  Uol- 
leried,  Mr.  Melvin,  Bonniiigton  ;  Professor  Wilson,  Professor 
Balfour,  Mr.  Mylne,  Niddrie  Mains  ;  Captain  Tod  of  Howden, 
Sir  Thomas  Buchan  Hepburn,  Bart.  ;  Mr.  Hope  of  Bordlands, 
Mr.  Goodlet,  Bolshan  ;  Mr.  Irvine  of  Drum,  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
Woolraet — to  investigate  the  income  and  outlay  of  the  Society, 
and  to  endeavour  to  provide  sullicient  funds  for  the  purposes  of 
the  chemist'y  department  and  education.  The  committee  held 
various  meetings,  and  having  carefully  considered  the  matters 
remitted  to  them,  agreed  to  a  report  at  a  meeting  held  on  1 1th 
November.  In  that  report  the  committee  made  several  sug- 
gestions under  the  different  heads  of  expenditure,  as  stated  in 
the  published  accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1872-73, 
and  pointed  out  every  possible  source  from  which  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  the  chemical  department  and  education  could  ap- 
parently be  provided.  These  sources  were  :  1.  Funds  available 
for  veterinary  department,  ^8125  ;  3.  Estimated  saving  on  the 
publication  of  the  Transactions,  (say)  ,£200  ;  3.  Probable  sav- 
ing on  ordinary  printing,  advertising,  &c.,  £50  ;  4.  Probable 
saving  by  reducing  the  number  of  judges  at  the  general  shows, 
£50;  5.  Estimated  saving  on  district  competitions,  .£82  ;  G. 
Probable  saving  on  essays  and  reports,  .£50 — making  a  total 
of  .£557.  When  the  report  came  before  the  directors  on  the 
2nd  of  December  they  agreed  to  increase  the  proposed  saving 
on  the  Transactions  by  .£50  ;  but  resolved  that,  as  no  s;.'.ving 
could  in  the  meantime  be  affected  under  the  contributions  to 
district  shows,  the  above  sum  of  ,£83  should  be  struck 
oflF.  This  reduced  the  proposed  saving  to  £525,  to  which 
was  added  the  sura  expended  last  year  on  the  chemical  depart- 
ment, £375,  showing  a  sura  of  £900  available  for  the  chemi- 
cal department  and  education.  The  board  were  of  opinion 
that  the  volume  of  Transactions  now  in  course  of  being 
printed  must  be  given  gratis  to  the  members,  but  that  those 
desirous  of  having  them  after  this  year  should  be  charged  the 
cost  price.  The  reinvestment  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  was  also  suggested,  and  will  be  re- 
ported on  when  the  committee  meet  to  consider  as  to  the  re- 
investments falling  due  at  Whitsuntide.  After  giving  effect  to 
the  various  suggestions  of  the  Special  Committee  and  direc- 
tors, an  estimate  of  the  income  and  proposed  expenditure  of 
the  Society  was  framed  with  the  vieff  of  meeting  the  pro- 


posals made  to  the  Society  for  the  extension  of  the  c'leraica 
department,  and  the  establishment  of  ihe   edu'-ri  >n  il  scheme. 
In  this  estimate,   the  sum  of  the  chemical    d-parunent   was 
named   at  £700,   and   that   for   the   educational    scheme    at 
.£350  ;  and  it  exhibited  a  small  surplus    of  about  £20.     A 
special  meeting  of  the  hoard  was  held  on  the  9th  of  December, 
when,  after  considerable  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Sir  Thomas 
Buchan,  Hepburn,  and  seconded  by   Mr    Harvey,    Whitting- 
ham  Mains  that  a  chemist  to  the  Society  be  appointed.     As 
an  amendment,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Milne  Home  that  before 
it  is  d(cidid  to  appoint  a  chemist,   his  duties  should  be   de- 
fined.    On  a  show  of  hands  being  taken,  7  directors  voted  for 
Sir  Thomas  Hepburn's  motion.     Mr.  Milne  Home's  amend- 
ment not  being  seconded,  could  not  be  put  to  the  meeting. 
Sir  Thomas's  motion  was  accordingly  carried.      It  was  there- 
after   resolved  :     1.  That  it  be  remitted  to  the    Chemistry 
Committee  to  define  the  duties  of  the  chemist,  bearing  in  mind 
the  sum   at  their  disposal  of  the  directors — viz.,  ^6700.     3. 
That   a   practical  agriculturist    be  appointed  to  superintend 
the   field  experiments.     3.   That  the   Chemistry    Committee 
draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade,   urging  them  to 
establish    agricultural      stations    throughout     Scotland.     4. 
That  the  general  meeting  be  recommended  to  carry  out  the 
suggestions   contained    in   the    report    by     the    Council    on 
Eihication,  as  far  as  the  funds  will  allow.      In   terms  of  this 
remit,  the  Chemistry  Committee  met  on   Ihe  23rd  December, 
when  the  chairman    submitted  a   draft  report,  detailing   the 
duties  of  the  chemist  and  the  assistant  agricnlturist.  This  report 
was  agreed  to  by  a  majority.      In  the  report  the  objects  of  the 
chemical    department    are    stated  to  be :     I.    To    prosecute 
researches  in  various  subjects  connected  with  the  agricultural 
chemistry.     3.  To  conduct  accurate  field  experiments  under  the 
personal  superintendence  and  inspection  of  the  chemist  and  a 
competent  agriculturist,     3.   To  perform  analyses  of  manures, 
soils,  vegetable  products,  &c.,  for  the  members  of  the  Society. 
The   report    also   recommended   that   the   .£700    should    be 
apportioned   as  follows:    Chemist's    salary,  ,£300 ;   expenses 
in  conducting  experiments,  ,£100  ;    agricultural   attendant's 
salary,  ,£150  ;  travellinfr  expensese  of  do.,  £50  ;  experimental 
stations,  ^filOC — total,  700.  In  the  programme  of  the  chemist's 
duties  a  sum  is  provided  for  experiments  to  be  conducted  by 
the  agricultural  assistant  under  the   direction  of  the   chemist. 
It  is  proposed  that  all  products  grown   on   the   hind   of  these 
experimeutal  stations  should  be  carefully  weigbe  I  where  they 
are    grown,    and    a    suitable   quantity   of  each   brought   to 
Edinburgh,  and  that  all  the  necessary  chemical  work  should 
be  carried  on  by  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory.      This  will  in 
some  measure  answer  the  ends  of  an  experimental  station,  as 
the  products  of  the  land  in  different  districts  will  be  brought 
into  the  same  laboratory  to  be  analysed,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  climate,  altitude,   and  soil,  &c.,  duly   considered  in  each 
case,   and  there   is    every  reason  to  expect  that   under  the 
management  of  an  able  chemist  satisfactory  results  may  be 
hoped  for.     In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  took  place 
on   the  reading  of  the  report,  it  was  stated   (1)    that   the 
chemist  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  analyses  for  parties  not 
members  of  the  Society;    (2)  that  the  assistant   agriculturist 
should  be  responsible  to  the  chemist,  and  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.      The   report  was  printed  in 
full,  and  circulated  among  the  directors  and  members  of  the 
Chemistry  Committee.     In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
remit,  the    committee    prepared  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  stations.     At  the  meeting 
of  the  directors  on  the  6tli  ultimo,  the  minutes  of  the  board 
of    the    3ud    and   9th    December     and    of    the   Chemistry 
Committee  of  the  33rd  was  read,   as  well  as  letters  on  the 
subject   from  Mr.    Melvin,  when   the  various  minutes   were 
approved — Mr.    Milne    Home   dissenting.     The    report    by 
the  Council  on  Education  of  the  3nd  of  June  last  was   then 
taken  up  by  the  board,  when  it  and  the  proposed  new  bye-laws 
were  approved,  except  that  the  number  of  bursaries  were  fixed 
at  ten  at  .£30  and  five  at  £10— in  all  £250.     It   is  nroper 
to  add  that  the  directors  at  their  meeting  on  1st  July  adopted 
a  memorial   to  the   Lords    of    the   Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  on  the   propriety  of    establishing    agriculture   as 
a  brauch  of  the  system  of  physical  science  taught  under   the 
superintendence  of  the  department  of  science  and  art  in  the 
public  schools;    and   that  an    answer  was    received   stating 
that   while  their   Lordships  are    disposed  to  accede  to   the 
request  it  was  too  late  to  include  for  this  year  the   science  of 
agriculture  in  the  list  of  subjects  towards  instruction  iu  which 
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aid  is  granted  by  that  department.  The  case  was  therefore 
reserved  for  futuie  but  early  consideration.  After  reading  the 
report,  Mr.  Swinton  moved  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Mexziks  read  the  memorial  to  Government  in  reference 
to  tlie  establishment  of  agricutural  experimental  stations.  The 
memorial  set  forth  :  "  That  the  Society  consists  of  upward 
of  four  thousand  of  the  principal  proprietors,  tenant-farmers, 
and  scientilic  men  of  Scotland.  Tliat  one  of  the  objects  for 
Mhicli  the  Society  was  founded  is  the  advancement  of  the 
science  of  agriculture,  with  which  view  the  Society  has,  by 
means  of  prizes  and  money  grants,  endeavoured  to  encourage 
observations,  experiments,  and  discoveries  in  other  sciences, 
connected  with  agriculture,  such  as  cliemistry,  botany, 
geology,  meteorology,  and  arboriculture.  That  the  Society  has 
lately  been  inquiring  into  the  s)stem  pursued  at  Rothamstead 
and  in  Germany  for  advancing  the  science  of  agriculture  by 
means  of  experimental  stitions,  where  trials  are  made  of  new 
kinds  of  grasses,  grain,  and  green  crops,  and  also  of  the  effect  of 
new  artificial  manures  on  soils  of  different  qualities.  Tliat  these 
stations  abroad  consist  of  a  few  acres  of  ground  and  suitable 
offices  attached,  managed  by  a  scientilic  superintendent  and 
others  to  assist  iiini.  That  your  memorialists  much  desire  to 
see  stations  of  the  same  kind  formed  in  Scotland,  being 
satisfied  that  observations  and  conclusioui  can  be  satisfac- 
tory only  when  the  result  of  scientific  care  and  precision. 
That  the  Society  strongly  urge  on  the  Government  tlie  expedi- 
ency of  establishing  stations  in  different  districts  of  Scotland,  or 
of  advancing  scientific  research  in  any  other  manner  wliich  may 
appear  to  be  more  conducive  to  the  progress  of  agriculture. 
That  in  the  arrangement  of  any  scheme  the  Board  ofTrade  may 
recommend  to  her  Majesty'.s  Government,  the  Society  will  be 
glad  to  aid  by  giving  all  the  information  they  have  collected 
on  the  subject." 

Mr.  Barclay,  M.P.,  said  that  he  took  no  objection  to  the 
part  of  the  report  referring  to  the  memorial  to  the  Government 
on  the  subject  of  experimental  stitions  or  to  the  proposed 
agricultural  scholarships  to  the  amount  of  £250 — he  should 
have  been  glad  if  the  directors  had  seen  their  way  to  make 
it  £300;  but  as  to  the  recommendations  with  reference  to  the 
chemical  department,  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  there  was 
any  material  diflerence  from  the  state  of  things  which  formerly 
existed.  Several  years  ago  elaborate  analyses  were  made 
uuder  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Anderson  of  the  soils  and 
productions,  and  after  a  lew  years  the  experiments  were 
found  not  to  be  successful,  or  to  yield  the  results  which  were 
expected.  The  proposal  of  this  committee  was  simply  to 
revert  to  that  practice,  with  the  addition  of  a  practical 
agriculturist,  who,  he  supposed,  was  going  from  farm  to  farm 
in  a  peripatetic  sort  of  way  to  look  aftei  the  experiments.  It 
would  require  a  great  many  years  of  experiments  conducted 
in  that  way  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  the  various 
agricultural  phenomena  which  it  was  desirable  to  investigate. 
There  were  two  principles  wliich  ought  to  guide  the  Society 
iu  dealing  with  this  subject  as  with  others,  and  one  of  these 
was  that  the  Society  existed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  farmers 
in  doing  what  they  could  not  do  for  themselves,  or  only  at  a 
much  greater  cost.  They  were  going  to  do  away  with  the 
bonus  of  the  Transactions,  for  which  tliey  were  to  charge  a 
price  in  future,  and  they  were  to  give  analjses  by  the  chemist 
who  was  to  be  appointed  at  a  reduced  price.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  it  would  be  better  to  continue  the  volume,  because  the 
analysis  of  a  manure  only  benefited  the  member  who  applied 
for  it,  and  he  could  get  it  easily  and  satisfactorily  done  at  a 
fair  market  price.  It  might  benefit  some  of  his  neighbours, 
but  at  present  a  score  of  farmers  in  any  district  by 
subscribing  5s.  each  would  get  an  analysis  by  any  chemist, 
and  the  trouble  and  time  of  the  chemist  of  the  Society  wonld 
be  saved  in  making  an  analysis  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
each  individual  farmer  who  sent  to  him  for  it.  There  were 
three  or  four  such  societies  in  Aberdeen,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Highland  Society  could  supply  analysis  more  cheaply 
or  advantageously.  Another  principle  of  great  importance 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  this  question  was  that  the 
officials  of  the  Society  should  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
service  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Bathune  complained  strongly  of 
the  great  amount  of  work  the  secretary  had  to  do  in  attending 
to  the  multifarious  duties  of  the  Society.  He  had  no  doubt  the 
secretary  looked  fairly  after  the  interests  of  the  Society,  bnt 
besides  that  work,  and  although  he  was  paid  a  high  salary 
— a  much  higher  salary  than  the  secretary  of  the  cor- 
responding English  Society — he  had  also  time  to  look  after  the 


interests  of  a  large  farm.  Then  the  amount  of  work  which  the 
late  Dr.  Anderson  had  to  do  had  been  entirely  in  his  own 
hands.  Tluit  put  a  man  in  a  delicate  position.  He  received 
a  certain  sura  ot  money,  for  which  he  might  very  nearly  do  as 
much  or  as  little  as  lie  pleased.  That  was,  lie  thought, 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  If  any  chemist  was  to  be  retained 
by  the  Society,  be  ought  to  devote  all  his  time  within 
reasonable  limits  to  the  service  of  the  Society  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  what  the  Society  ought  to  have  was  a  qualified 
gentleman  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  investigation  of 
agricultural  phenomena,  and  to  give  infor.Tiation  as  to  how 
the  scientific  principles  of  agriculture  which  lie  might 
discover,  or  were  already  discovered,  could  be  applied  in 
practice.  He  thought  that  any  arrangement  to  be  come  to  at 
present  in  regard  to  the  experiments  should  only  be  for  a 
time,  in  order  to  see  how  the  arrangement  might  work.  If 
there  was  not  sufficient  work  at  one  station  for  the  chemist, 
he  understood  that  some  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  offered 
land  for  stations  gratis  ;  and  lie  had  no  doubt  that  if  the 
directors  went  heartily  into  the  subject,  they  would  fiud  a  great 
amount  of  co-operation  in  the  various  dit-tricis  of  the  Society. 
He  mentioned  that  a  meeting  of  members  iu  Aberdeen  had 
considered  that  the  Society  should  rather  move  in  the 
direction  of  experimental  stations  than  iu  the  re-appointment 
of  a  chemist ;  and  he  moved  as  an  amenlment  to  that  part  of 
the  report,  that,  with  regard  to  the  chemical  arrangements 
proposed,  the  meeting  would  prefer  the  establishment  for  a 
limited  period  of  an  experimental  station  or  staUons.  and  that 
the  =£700  referred  to  in  the  report  be  reserved  in  the 
meantime,  and  held  available  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or 
more  such  stations,  to  be  managed  by  ofBcials  whose  whole 
time  and  services  shall  be  given  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  MII,^'E  Home  (Wedderburn),  in  seconding  the 
amendment,  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  last  two  parts 
of  the  report.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  referred  to  the 
success  of  the  experimental  stations  in  Germany,  and  that  of 
Ilotbarastead  in  England,  where  the  most  extraordinary 
discoveries  had  been  made,  which  would  have  a  most 
important  bearing  on  agriculture,  and  were  likely  to  revolu- 
tionise the  system  of  the  cultivation  of  farms,  if  it  turned  cut 
that  they  were  suitable  for  the  climate  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Lawes  had  been  rearing  white  crops  from  the  same  field  for 
twenty  or  tiiirty  years  ;  and  if  it  were  to  be  established  by 
means  of  such  stations  th;it  the  farmers  of  Scotland  could 
liave  more  freedom  of  cultivation  than  under  the  present  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  rotation,  he  only  regretted  that  they  bad 
not  had  experimental  stations  before  now.  He  regretted  that 
he  could  not  go  with  the  directors  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  a  chemist.  The  report,  however,  did  not  come  with  great 
weight  and  authority  before  the  meeting.  The  scheme  was 
not  drawn  by  the  directors,  but  by  the  Chemical  Committee 
All  the  directors  did  was  to  resolve  to  have  a  chemist.  He 
thought  they  should  have  seen  wluit  the  duties  were  to  be 
before  making  the  appointment.  They  were  acting  like  a 
man  who  first  bought  a  horse  and  then  consulted  his  friends 
as  to  how  to  use  it.  The  committee  consisted  of  eighteen 
persons.  Only  eight  assembled,  of  whom  four  gentlemen 
supported  the  report ;  the  other  four  declined  to  do  so — one 
of  the  latter  being  a  gentleman  who  knew  more  about  the 
matter  than  anybody  else  on  the  committee.  He  referred  to 
the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  aud  late  Priucipal  of  Cirencester 
College.  Two  voted  against,  and  two  remained  neutral. 
After  speaking  to  the  fact  that  the  services  of  the  chemist 
were  not  to  be  given  altogether  to  the  Society,  Mr.  Milne 
Home  proceeded  to  remark  that  the  chief  objection  he  had  to  the 
scheme  was  that  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Barclay — that  it  had  failed 
as  an  experiment  formerly.  As  to  the  Society  giving  analyses 
of  manures  at  aclieap  rate  through  their  chemist  be  held  that 
it  was  better  to  encourage  the  system  whicii  at  present 
prevailed  throughout  the  country  in  regard  to  that  matter, 
and  concluded  by  stating  that  he  thought  that  was  an  illegal 
purpose  to  whicli  to  apply  their  funds. 

The  Marquis  of  LoTiiiAN,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Milne  Home's 
last  objection,  referred  to  the  conotitution  of  the  Society,  which 
set  forth  that  one  of  the  advantages  to  members  was  that 
they  could  consult  the  chemist  at  reduced  rates.  He  then 
stated  that  he  understood  the  amendment  did  not  apply  to 
the  part  of  the  report  with  reference  to  the  memorial  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  urging  them  to  establish  experimental 
stations  iu  Scotland,  or  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
on  Education,  and  tliat  these  were  approved  of. 
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Mr.  Barclay  stated  tliat  the  amenJment  referred  only  to 
the  portion  of  the  report  relating  to  the  chemistry  department. 

Mr.  Melvin  (Bonnington)  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
members  had  not  previously  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
or  seeing  the  report,  and  stated  that  it  would  be  a  pity  for 
the  Society  to  proceed  rashly,  and  make  arrangements  which  in 
a  year  or  two  might  be  found  to  be  faulty  and  would  require 
to  be  altered.  He  therefore  thought  it  would  be  desirable 
to  delay  this  matter.  In  the  course  of  some  further  remarks, 
he  showed  the  importance  of  having  one  of  those  appointed 
made  a  head  of  the  department ;  otherwise,  he  said,  they 
could  not  expect  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  tresh  investigations. 

Mr.  Du>'DAS  (A.rniston)  suggested  that  the  matter  might 
be  remitted  back  to  the  directors  for  further  consideration, 
and  that  they  bring  up  a  report  in  June. 

Mr.  Meivin  said  thattliis  proposal  was  very  good,  but  the 
directors  might  be  asked  to  take  advantage  of  the  delay  in 
obtaining  further  infjrmation. 

Mr.  GiiEiG  (Harviestown)  hoped  the  report  of  the 
committee  should  be  brought  before  the  members  in  good 
time,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  make  up  their  minds  on 
the  subject  before  coming  to  the  meeting.  He  also  spoke  at 
some  length  on  the  importance  of  education  in  chemistry  as 
applied  to  agriculture,  and  its  success  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Binning  Home  (A.rgaty)  urged  the  importance  of 
stimulating  agriculturists  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
to  such  an  extent  as  that  they  could  apply  manures  in  the 
most  profitable  way  to  their  crops. 

Mr.  Charles  Duncan  (Woodend,  Rothesay)  stated  that 
he  approved  of  the  directors'  scheme  as  one  that  should  be 
gone  into  heartily  by  all  tiie  members  of  the  Society.  They 
should  show  that  they  were  as  well  able  to  manage  these 
things  in  Scotland  as  in  Germany. 

Professor  Wilson  suggested  that,  as  the  chemical  portion 
was  to  be  delayed, the  sum  set  aside  forbursaries  might  be  <£300. 

Mr.  DuNDAS  said  that  he  did  not  know  that  that  motion 
would  be  in  order,  as  that  part  of  the  report  had  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Barclay  stated  that,  after  the  argument  (or  delay,  he 
did  not  wisii  to  press  his  motion.  But  tlie  subject  had  been 
before  them  for  eighteen  months,  and  he  should  have  thought 
that  the  members  of  the  Society  would  have  had  some  idea  on 
the  matter  before  this  time. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  said  his  feeling  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Dundas'  motion. 

Mr.  Barclay's  motion  having  been  withdrawn,  that  of  Mr. 
Dundas  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  portion  of  the 
report  relating  to  the  chemistry  department  remitted  back  to 
the  directors. 

New  by-laws  were  then  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Council  on  Education,  with  relerence  to  examinations,  &c.,  for 
the  bursanes.  The  by-laws  provide  that  the  Society  shall 
grant  ten  bursaries  of  .£20  each  and  five  of  .£10  each,  at 
schools  to  be  approved  of  by  the  directors,  teaching  chemistry 
and  the  following  branches  of  natural  science :  Physical 
geography,  botany,  and  geology. 

Professor  Dewar  gave  in  his  report.  He  stated  that 
during  the  last  six  months  the  number  of  analyses  of  guanos, 
manures,  feeding  stuffs,  and  other  substances  made  for 
members  of  the  Society  had  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
session.  JNo  grave  cases  of  adulteration  had  come  under  his 
notice.  The  estimates,  however,  of  the  value  appended  to  the 
analyses  for  guidance  had  in  many  cases  differed  from  the 
market  price,  and  several  samples  of  oilc.ike  containing  large 
proportions  of  nutritive  substances  were  rendered  dangerous 
and  inferior  from  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  sand. 
A  number  of  samples  of  water  had  been  examined  and  found 
contaminated  with  sewage  matter.  He  had  to  acknowledge 
the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Berry,  Barclay,  &  Co.,  of  Leith,  in 
allowing  him  to  take  samples  from  a  recent  cargo  of  raw 
guano,  and  also  from  their  stock  of  dissolved  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment guano,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  Society  with  the 
quality  of  vended  products,  and  he  was  in  a  position  to  state  that 
the  raw  guano  lately  delivered  was  of  good  quality,  although 
moist  and  adhesive,  and  the  dissolved  guano  continued  to 
contain  the  amount  of  ammonia  and  phosphates  guaranteed 
by  Ohlendorf  &  Co.,  who  hold  the  special  commission  of  the 
manufacture  from  the  Peruvian  Government. 

Mr.  Barclay  said  he  thought  the  chemist  was  going  out  of 
his  way  in  valuing  manures,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  if  he 
gave  the  analyses. 


Professor  Dewar  said  that  when  he  got  samples  of  manure 
to  analyse,  he  was  always  asked  his  opinion  as   to  the  value. 

Mr.  Duncan  (Rothsay)  thought  the  analysis  would  be  of 
little  use  without  a  statement  of  the  value. 

Mr.  Barclay  moved — "That  the  chemist  of  the  Society  do 
not  value  manures  in  future." 

Mr.  Hunter  (Thurston)  said  if  he  wanted  the  chemist  to 
give  him  the  value  of  manures  of  which  he  had  sent  samples, 
he  did  not  thiiik  this  Society  would  prevent  him  doing  so. 

Mr.  Walker  (Bowland)  said  he  thought  this  was  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  subject  which  the  society  had  resolved 
to  delay. 

Mr.  Barclay's  amendment  was  not  seconded,  and  the  sub- 
ject then  dropped. 

Captain  ToD  gave  in  the  report  on  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment, giving  the  details  of  the  proceedings  at  the  examination 
in  July  last,  and  also  referring  to  the  late  Dr.  Dumbreck, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  veterinary  examiners  for  many  jears. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Dundas  (Arniston)  reported  that  the  following 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  watch  over  the  progress  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  iu  Scotland  :  Mr.  Dundas  of  Arniston, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Portmore,  Mr.  Walker  of  Bowland — Mr. 
Dundas,  convener. 

Mr.  Hunter  (Thurston)  gave  in  the  following  report : 
"  I  have  to  report  that  the  exhibition  of  steam  cultivators 
which  was  proposed  to  be  held  early  last  autumn  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  was  extensively  advertised,  and 
that  schedules  of  entry  and  copies  of  the  regulations  were  sent 
to  all  the  makers  of  steam  cultivators  known  to  the  Society. 
The  committee  held  a  meeting  ear,y  in  September,  when,  I 
regret  to  say,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  intimate  that  the 
proposed  exhibition  would  not  take  place,  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  entries.  On  application  to  Mr.  Mylne,  Niddrie 
Mains,  Mr.  Monteith,  Liberton  Tower  Mains,  and  Mr.  Hope, 
Duddingston,  these  gentlemen  kindly  consented  to  give  land, 
and  I  have  to  propose  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  voted 
to  them." 

Agreed  to. 

The  Hon.  George  Waldegrave  Leslie  moved, 
seconded  by  Mr.  M'Lagan,  M.P. — "  That  it  be  remitted  to 
the  directors  for  consideration,  whether  it  will  not  be 
desirable  forthwith  to  appoint  a  Standing  Steam  Com- 
mittee, who  shall  receive  reports  from  those  members  of 
the  Society  who  employ  steam  cultivation,  the  said  committee 
also  to  recommend  rewards  or  medals  as  encouragements  for 
decided  improvements  iu  the  method  or  cheapness  of  using 
steam  power  for  cultivation." 

Mr.  Greig  said  he  thought  that  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  regard  to  steara-cultivation,  was  the  management 
of  the  machines,  and  that  it  would  be  well  if  some  means 
could  be  adopted  of  encouraging  tiie  men  who  had  the  charge 
of  them. 

Mr.  Barclay  said  that  the  great  difficulty  felt  in  the  North 
of  Scotland  was  as  to  the  working  of  the  machinery. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  George  Waldegrave  Leslie, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  chairman,  and  the 
proceedings  terminatea. 


AN  IRISH  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.— We  recently 
intimated  that  it  had  been  suggested  that  an  "  Irish  Short- 
horn Society"  should  be  formed,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Society 
which  has  been  established  in  England,  and  with  the  view 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Shorthorn  breeders  in  Ireland. 
Several  gentlemen  have  signified  their  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed society,  and  their  intention  to  become  members.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  matter  will  be  fully  settled  until  the 
spring  show  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  It  must  be  fully 
understood  that  the  Irish  Shorthorn  Society  will  in  nowise 
be  antagonistic  to  the  general  Society  established  in  England  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  its  main  objects  will  be  to 
carry  out,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  the  objects  to  pro- 
mote which  the  general  society  has  been  formed.-— //'wA 
Farmers'  Gazette, 
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AGRICULTURAL        ANALYSIS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Circucestcr  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, Professor  Church  presented  the  report  of  the  agri- 
cultural analyses  he  had  made  during  the  year,  the  President, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Marshall,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Church's  paper  ran  as  follows  :  I  proposa  to 
arrange  the  materials  of  my  annual  report  to  the  chamber 
under  several  heads.  After  recording  tlie  number  and  nature 
of  the  analyses  made  for  the  members,  I  incorporate  such 
of  the  results  which  these  analyses  have  afforded,  as  I 
think  interesting,  with  other  extracts  from  my  laboratory  note, 
books  of  the  last  twelve  months.  I  shuU  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  your  attention,  not  only  to  the  lessons 
deducible  from  particular  agricultural  analyses,  but  also  from 
several  agricultural  researches  which  I  have  been  following  up 
during  the  present  year. 

Analyses  made  for  Members  of  the  Chamber. — 
During  the  last  twelve  months  the  number  of  analyses  made 
for  members  of  the  chamber  has  increased.  Excluding 
analyses  performed  at  the  request  of  members,  but  not  for 
their  own  personal  use,  they  amount  to  29.  The  most 
numerous  analyses  are  those  of  drinking-waters,  next,  those  of 
manures,  and  lastly,  those  of  cattle-foods.  Considering  the 
gross  frauds  which  are  so  rife  ai  the  manure  and  cattle-food 
trades,  and  which  the  constant  vigilance  of  analysts  is  alone 
competent  to  combat,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  so  few  agricul- 
tural materials  have  been  submitted  to  my  scrutiny  from  the 
members  of  the  chamber.  If  a  farmer  gets  his  super- 
phosphate or  cake  analysed  by  some  other  chemist,  I  have  not 
a  word  to  say  :  but  I  fear  ii  too  often  happens  that  a  purchaser 
of  oilcake  at  £10  per  ton  does  not  discover  that  £7  or  £8  is 
iqs  extreme  value  ;  and  that  a  purchaser  of  superphosphate  at 
£6  is  not  aware  that  he  has  paid  £3  a  ton  toe  much,  and  that 
just  because  in  each  case  the  analytical  fee  of  five  or  ten 
shillings  is  grudged.  We  do  not  permit  our  jeweller  to  palm 
off  electro-plate  upon  us,  without  a  guarantee,  in  lieu  of  solid 
silver  :  why  should  we  accept  from  the  hands  of  our  manure- 
merchant,  dirt  for  superphosphate  ?  In  giving  an  account  of 
those  of  ray  analytical  results  which  have  a  wider  interest 
than  the  majority,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  inquiries  set  on 
foot  by  members  of  the  chamber,  for  the  range  and  im- 
portance of  these  is  rather  limited.  I  propose,  then,  to  make  a 
few  remarks  under  the  heads  of  manures  and  feeding-stuff's, 
concerning  the  chemistry  of  tihese  products. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — For  some  time  past  nitrate  of  soda 
has  been  of  general  good  quality  and  low  price,  and  so  has 
proved  the  cheapest  form  in  which  manurial  nitrogen  could 
be  purchased.  I  here  give  the  results  of  three  recent  analyses 
of  different  samples  of  this  salt : 


richer  in  phosphates  than  the  sawiugs  at  £8  lOs.    These  are 
the  analyses  : 

In  100  parts. 
Turnings.     SawingB, 

Bone  phosphates  63.3         52.0 

Organic  matter*   26.4.         37.0 

Carbonate  of  lime,  lie 9.4?         10.2 

Moisture   10.9         10.8 


Pure  nitrate  of  soda   

Common  salt  

Sulphate  of  soda 

Water  

Sand  and  other  impurities  , 


la  100  parts. 


94-3 

93'1 

3-5 

5-4. 

•7 

trace 

•5 

2-5 

10 

trace 

87-8 
78 
1-7 
19 


The  first  of  these  samples  is  a  good  one ;  the  third  decidedly 
below  the  average  quality  which  we  may  reasonably  expect, 
and  which  should  not  contain  more  than  five  or  six  per  cent. 
of  total  impurities. 

Superphosphate,  &c. — One  bone  manure,  which  had  not 
been  treated  with  acid,  gave  me  but  20.7  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phates, instead  of  48  to  50,  which  should  have  been  present. 
It  also  contained  an  amount  of  nitrogen  equivalent  to  2.8  per 
cent,  of  ammonia,  instead.of  four  or  five  per  cent.,  which  should 
have  been  shown.  The  presence  of  27.4  per  cent,  of  sand 
indicated  gross  adulteration.  Some  bone-sawings  and  turn- 
ings forwarded  for  analysis  were  perfectly  genuine.  Their 
analysis  brought  out  the  singular  fact  that  the  turnings  sold  at 
£7  10s.  a  ton  were  equal  in  manurial  value  and  even  a  shade 


100.00    100.00 

*  Containing  Nitrogen  equal  to  ammonia    3.94        4.06 

There  are  still  many  superphosphates  in  the  market  which  do 
not  come  up  even  to  the  lowest  standard  assigned  to  a  genuine 
article.  Below  I  give  tvvo  analyses,  made  last  June,  of  super- 
phosphates, wliich  show  either  adulteratiou  with  gypsum,  or 
that  very  inferior  phosphatic  materials  have  been  used  in  their 
preparation.  No  superphosphates  of  so  low  a  quality  as  these 
should  ever  leave  the  works  of  a  maker  or  enter  the  warehouse 
of  a  dealer. 

Analysis  of  Superphosphates. 

No.  1.      No.  2. 

Water    13.6         15.1 

Organic  matter*  and  combined  water 22.7         10.1 

Monocalcic  phosphatef    ..  12.0  7.4 

Insoluble  phosphate 7.8  5.7 

Dry  sulphate  of  lime    33-4         43.9 

Sand  and  insoluble  matters 10.4  8.5 

Undetermined  matters 7  9.3 

100.0       100.0 

*  Containing  nitrogen   equal  to  ammonia     .44  .1 
f  Equal  to  bone  earth  made  soluble    16.0           9.8 

In  both  these  superphosphates  there  is  much  more  sulphate  of 
lime  than  could  liave  been  legitimately  produced  in  the  actioa 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol  upon  the  coprolites  employed.  A  super- 
phosphate of  fair  quality  should  contain  at  least  26  to  28  per 
cent.  "  of  bone  earth  made  soluble."  No.  2  above  has  little 
more  than  one-third  the  proper  proportion. 

Compound  Cakes. — Very  large  quantities  of  mixed  or 
compound  cakes  are  now  prepared  and  sold  in  lieu  of  the  more 
autlientic  and  trustworthy  linseed  and  decorticated  cotton  cakes. 
The  chief  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  these 
mixed  cakes  and  meals  are  ground-nut  meal,  containing  much 
casein  ;  locust,  or  carob-bean,  containing  half  its  weight  of 
sugar  ;  rice  husks,  or  shudes  ;  palm-nut  kernel  meal ;  wheaten 
bran ;  inferior  linseed.  Other  materials  are  occasionally 
introduced,  and  the  proportions  are  varied  by  different  makers. 
I  give  nine  analyses  of  such  cakes,  recently  examined  by  me, 
pointing  out  not  only  that  they  are  poor  in  quality,  but  the 
fact  that  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of  purity  in  miscellaneous 
mixtures  of  this  sort : 


Analyses  of  Compound  or  Mixed  Cakes  and  Meals. 


1. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Moisture    ... 

17.5 

15.7 

11.5 

11.2 

11.3 

14.2 

9.5 

9.5 

13.4 

Oil     

8.4 
13.0 

13.6 
13.3 

7.6 
13.3 

8.9 
17.0 

7.9 
15.2 

9.0 
21.4 

13.7 
13.0 

9.5 
12.0 

I0,3' 

Flesh  formrs. 

11.9 

Starch,   "| 
Sugar,      1 

Mucilasre,    \- 

.37.5 

42.7 

41.3 

40.1 

41.1 

37.4 

40.3 

39.0 

51.4 

&  digstible 

cellulose.  J 

ludtrestible  7 

fibre.       S 

Ash  

16.0 

9.0 

18.5 

16.2 

16.7 

11.4 

18.3 

23.0 

5.6 

7.6 
100.0 

5.7 
100.0 

7.9 
100.0 

6.6 
100.0 

7.1 
10;).0 

6.6 
100.0 

5.2 
100.0 

7.0 
100.0 

4.4 

100.0 

A  few  remarks  on  these  samples  will  bring  out  one  or  two 
points  of  singular  interest.  No.  1  cake  contained  too  much 
water,  and  became  mouldy  and  unwholesome  very  soon  after 
it  came  into  my  possession.  All  the  cakes,  save  No.  6,  are 
very  poor  in  fiesh-formers,  and    contain   much  indigestible 
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fibre,  this  ingredient  rising  to  23  per  cent,  in  No.  8.  The  oil 
in  most  of  these  cakes  is  fair  in  amount,  but  now  and  then 
rancid.  But  the  most  singular  matter  which  revealed  itself 
in  the  analysis  of  these  cakes  was  tlie  discovery  of  metallic  tin 
in  three  of  them,  Nos.  3,  5,  and  7.  The  quantities  of  metal 
found  were  but  small,  never  amounting  to  more  than  oue  part 
in  1,000  of  cake,  still  I  cannot  but  connect  the  ill  effects  of  the 
use  of  Xo.  3  cake  with  the  presence  of  this  metal.  I  picked 
out  sharp  needle-shaped  fragments  of  tin  from.the  cake  as  it 
was  being  broken  up  for  analysis.  The  thought  at  once 
struck  me  that  some  cake-manufacturers  were  buying  up  at  a 
oheap  rate  the  waste  bran  from  the  tinplate  works,  sifting  it 
and  mixing  it  with  qtlier  vegetable  products.  I\Iy  supposition 
proved  correct.  But  I  must  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this  point 
in  order  to  show  tliat  from  this  use  of  waste  bran,  as  well^as 
from  the  accidental  introduction  of  other  foreign  matters, 
these  mixed  cukes  must  be  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion. 
The  special  circumstances  wliich  led  to  my  analysis  of  cake 
No.  3  were  these  :  On  a  large  farm,  situated  in  an  a  ijoiuing 
county,  a  number  of  ewes  and  lambs  were  being  fed  on  a  mix- 
ture containg  compound  cake  (Xo.  4  in  my  table)  last  Feb- 
ruary, the  field  devofed  to  tiiem  being  divided  by  liurdles  into 
two  parts.  All  went  well  till  near  the  end  of  April,  when  it 
became  requisite  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  the  compound 
cake.  This  fresh  supply  had  the  composition  given  under  Xo. 
3,  but  in  the  cake  the  tin  particles  before  mentioned  were  de- 
tected. In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  both  ewes  and  lambs  re- 
ceiving the  new  cake  began  to  scour,  and  although  the  ewes 
recovered,  every  lamb  that  scoured,  over  60,  I  am  told,  died. 
Some  of  the  lambs,  sent  for  dissection,  showed  no  signs  of 
poisoning,  nor  of  ti\e  disease  having  had  its  origin  in  any  feed- 
ing-cake with  which  they  may  have  been  supplied.  With  the 
exception  of  the  lungs,  every  organ  in  the  body  was  perfectly 
healthy,  bnl  pale  in  colour,  arising  from  the  general  emaciated 
condition  of  the  entire  organism.  The  lunscs  were  affected 
with  that  change  of  structure  which  is  technically  known  as 
hepatisation — viz.,  like  liver  iu  appearance  and  density. 
"  This  diseased  stale  probably  had  its  origin  in  exposure  to 
cold  weather,  and  a  u-ant  at  the  fime  of  sufftdentUj  iionrish'uxj 
food."  The  emphasis  is  mine.  Xo  doubt  a  poor,  fibrous,  and 
husky  cake,  even  if  it  sparkle  here  and  there  with  a  casual 
spicule  of  tin,  is  not  a  "  sufficiently  nourishing  "  food.  Surely 
the  cause  of  disease  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  well-known 
irritant  action  of  the  particles  of  tin  (occasionally  used  as  a 
vermifuge)  producing  the  scour,  and  tiien  the  poverty  of  the 
food  preventing  recovery,  and  being  incompetent  to  give  that 
sustenance  to  the  lambs  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
resist  adverse  weather.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  other  lambs  led  in  the  same  field  (but  hurdled  off)  with 
another  sample  of  the  same  make  of  cake,  only  not  containing 
tin,  did  not  suffer  in  the  least.  The  analytical  chemist  em- 
ployed by  the  makers  of  these  cakes  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
fess that  my  supposition  concerning  the  introduction  of  waste 
bran  into  the  cakes  was  quite  correct,  althoui;h  he  thought 
that  the  tin  had  been  s3parated  from  the  brau,  till  I  gave  hiin 
a  piece  of  the  unfortunate  cake  himself,  when  liis  search  for 
the  metal  was  immediately  rewarded.  And  I  may  add,  to 
show  the  ditficulty  of  such  investigations  as  this,  that  a  most 
experienced  agricultural  analyst  never  found  the  tin  at  all, 
not  having  suspected  it,  and  therefore  not  having  searched  for 
it.  He  attributed  the  death  of  the  lambs  to  the  poverty  of 
the  cake,  an  explanation  which  1  have  shown  already  to  be 
insuflicieut.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  give  in  this 
connection  an  analysis,  which  I  made  in  1871,  of  waste  bran 
and  sharps  from  a  tin-plate  works. 

"O'aste  Bran. 

Water 11.0 

Oil  5.2 

Fleshformers   3.3 

Starch  and  carbohydrates  48.0 

Indigestible  fibre    27.0 

Ash 5.0 

Metallic  tin .5 

100.0 

This  waste  bran  liad  evidently  been  submitted  not  only  to 
sifting,  but  to  washing,  for  the  .albuminoids  had  been  reduced 
to  one.third  their  original  amount.  It  should  be  rememberei 
that  oxalic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  blue  vitriol  occasionally 
occur  in  some  varieties  of  spent  bran.     I  may  add  that  the 


price  of  the  above  brau  was  .£3  a  ton  in  1871,  when  fresh 
bran  was  costing  d63  10s.  to  £7  per  ton.  Both  I  presume  are 
cheaper  just  now. 

WuE.vT  AND  Barley  Compared. — The  abundant  wheat 
harvest  has  much  altered  the  relation  in  market  price  between 
equal  weights  of  wheat  and  barley.  One  indication  of  this 
which  has  come  under  my  notice  is  the  sale  of  a  mixture  of 
wheat  meal  with  barley  meal,  under  the  latter  name.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  certain  heavy  and  cheap  white 
mineral  matters  are  much  used  in  the  adulteration  of  flours 
and  meals.  Some  years  ago  a  large  quantity  of  baryta  was 
actually  discovered  in  a  flour  mill  ;  but  the  most  usual  adul- 
terant is  gypsum,  or  the  ^crystallised  sulphate  of  lime,  from 
which  plaster  of  Paris  is  made.  A  "  mixing  stuff  "  of  ibis 
sort  from  Liverpool  lately  submitted  to  me  contained  72  per 
ceut.  of  gypsum,  and  nearly  8  per  cent,  of  fibre.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  four  examples  of  barley  meal  purchased 
last  week  in  our  town  proved  entirely  free  from  injurious 
earthy  substances,  giving  no  more  than  the  quantity  of  ash 
proper  to  the  grain  itself,  2.8  to  3.9  per  cent.  However  one 
at  least  of  them  contained  wheat-meal. 

New  Forage  Plant. — For  some  years  past  I  have  been 
making  experiments  upon  a  plant  wliich  has  been  proposed  as 
a  substitute  for  clover,  on  clover-sick  land,  and  generally  as  a 
green  fodder  plant  similar  to,  but  more  robust  and  producing 
larger  growth  upon  poor  soil,  than  lucerne.  It  is  a  leguminous 
plant,  known  as  Gallega  officinalis,  and  thougli  European  is 
not  a  native  of  this  country.  It  is  hardy  here,  as  it  is  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  Though  it  is  very  enduring,  and 
yields  immense  cuts  of  green  fodder,  it  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  very  acceptable  to  sheep  or  farm  stock,  while  its 
analysis  is  rather  disappointing  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  woody  fibre  present.  The  plants  analysed  were  cut  on  the 
10th  of  June  last,  the  seed  examined  having  been  gathered  in 
September,  1872. 

Analysis  of  Gallega  qlJic'uiaHs. 


luiOO 
Fresh  plant. 

parts  of  tt 
Dry  plant. 

e 

Seed. 

81.9 
1.3 
4.1 

6.9 

4.5 
1.3 

6.5 
22.9 

38.8 

24.3 
7.0 

14.9 

Oil,  S:c 

7.0 

Flesh  formers  

33.2 

Sngar,  starch,  mucilage,  and  7 
digestible  cellulose  3 

31.6 

Indigestible  fibre 

10.4 

Ash  

2.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

Value  of  Roots. — One  of  the  qnestions  of  agricultural 
interest  which  I  have  endeavoured  lately  to  answer  has  been 
the  relative  feeding  value  of  turnips,  swedes,  and  mangolds. 
In  analysing  these  roots  it  is  the  custom  of  chemists  to  calcu- 
late all  the  nitrogen  found  into  its  equivalent  of  flesh-formers 
or  albuminoid. s  If  this  be  done,  the  order  of  merit  of  the 
three  roots  becomes,  in  ascending  series,  turnips,  swedes,  man- 
golds— in  other  words,  if  we  have  rejrard  to  the  presence  of 
flesh-formers  alone  mangolds  would  hold  the  highest  place  of 
the  three.  Now  whatever  be  the  fattening  power  of  mangolds, 
I  am  given  to  understand  that  their  flesh-producing  character 
hardly  equals,  in  actual  farming  experience,  the  theoretical 
value  assigned  to  them  by  the  ordinary  chemical  analyses.  An 
explanatioti  of  this  discrepancy  is  not  dilficult,  for  much  of  the 
nitrogen  of  mangolds  exists  in  the  form  of  alkaline  nitrates,  a 
little  in  the  form  of  ammonia  salts,  and  more  than  mere  traces 
in  the  form  of  an  organic  base  or  alkaloid.  I  am  engaged  in 
solving  the  problem,  which  is  a  rather  dilficult  one,  of  how  much 
of  the  nitrogen  of  this  root  really  does  exist  in  a  form  which 
is  available  for  the  production  of  flesh  and  for  the  other  func- 
tions performi  d  by  alburaiuoid  matters.  All  I  can  ssy  on  this 
point  at  present  amounts  to  this — tliat  chemists  have  always 
hitherto  exaggerated  considerably  the  amount  of  the  flesli- 
formers|in  mangolds,  while  they  have  also  rather  over-estimated 
the  same  substance  as  present  both  in  turnips  and  swedes.  The 
investigation  to  which  I  have  just  referred  has  led  me  to  make 
determinations  of  water  and  other  constituents  in  certain  roots 
grown  this  year  side  by  side  under  the  same  condition  of 
manuring,  &c.    The  results  are  given  below,  but  they  must  be 
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nccepted   with  the  proviso  couderning  (lie  over-estimation  of 
the  llesh-forniers  to  whicli  I  have  just  alluded. 

Trimmed  Roots,  about  2ilbs.  iu  Weight,  of 


Turnips. 

Swedes. 

Mangolds. 

Water 

9U-8 
]-8 
11 

3  63 
•Gi 

908 
3'1 
1-4 
4-7 
•60 

991 

Cellulose 

2-6 

Flesh-formers 

1-8 

Sugar,  pectose 

4-93 

Ask 

107 

The  i'OTATO  Disease. — It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
serious  attention  of  botanists  and  vegetable  physiologists,  as 
well  as  of  farmers,  ij  being  directed  to  this  subject.  The  ex- 
ample set  by  Colonel  Grnn',  C.B.,  in  1872,  of  sending  a  paper 
of  questions  to  100  potato-growers,  has  been  followed  by  Mr. 
Jenkins,  the  Secretary  of  the  Iloyal  Agricultural  Society,  in 
the  present  year.  Col.  Grant's  investigation  and  my  report 
thereon  have  been  before  the  public  for  nearly  two  years  in  ijie 
form  of  a  pamphlet.  Mr.  Jenkins'  inquiry  is  published  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Society's  Journal.  Amongst  the  answers 
to  the  2S  questions  proposed  in  Col.  Grant's  circular,  and  to 
the  25  asked  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  I  alike  find  considerable  evidence 
in  favour  of  my  own  sonclusions  as  to  the  conditions  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  the  potato  murrain.  I  still  consi- 
der that  the  weather  in  June  and  July  exerts  a  most  decided 
influence  in  the  matter.  If  these  months  prove  drier  than  the 
average,  and  there  is  no  excess  of  rain  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber^  the  disease  does  not  appear.  If  June  and  July  are  dry, 
but  are  followed  by  a  wet  August,  then  the  tubers  first  formed 
and  which  have  ceased  to  grow  in  the  regular  way  by  reason 
of  the  drought  will  throw  out  other  tubers,  which  seldom 
attain  complete  maturity.  This  afleotion  of  the  tuber,  called 
supertuberation,  may  also  occur  under  the  above  circumstances, 
even  when  August  is  not  very  wet,  if  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember be  so.  But  it  is  when  June  and  July  are  wet,  and 
especially  when  there  is  not  only  much  rain  but  many  rainy 
days,  accompanied  by  warmth,  that  tliere  is  great  likelihood  of 
an  attack  of  the  potato  disease.  It  may  even  liappeo,  as  in 
the  present  year,  that  disease  and  supertuberation  may  occur 
together,  when  a  rather  dry  June  and  July  are  followed  by 
an  excess  of  rain  in  August  and  a  heavy  rainfall  as  late  as 
September,  particularly  when  the  numbfr  of  wet  days  in  these 
two  latter  months  is  considerable  (36  out  of  61  tliis  year).  It 
would  t^ke  up  far  too  much  lime  if  I  were  to  consider  this 
subject  of  the  rainfall  more  completely  now;  and  there  is  the 
less  need  of  doing  it  since  I  brought  the  whole  sul'ject  so  fully 
before  the  chamber  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  speaking  of 
the  weather  in  connection  with  soil,  drain?ge,  cultivation, 
manure,  &c.,  as  influencin;^  the  development  of  the  fungus 
which  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  injury  to  the  potato  crop.  But 
the  following  extended  table  of  the  rainfall  for  seven  years, 
drawn  from  ray  own  observations  at  the  College,  has,  I  tliink, 
more  than  a  local  significance,  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
positions  I  have  just  advanced.  In  reading  it,  however,  let 
not  any  one  suppose  that  I  reirard  the  quautity  and  distribu- 
tion of  rain  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  of 
our  potatoes. 

ilOIfTHLT   BaIXFALL   IX   LoXDOX. 


Year. 

1868. 

1369. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872 

1873. 

187i. 

§ 

O 

o 

aTO 

o 

g  ° 

o  u 
.§1 
"So 

fi 

■g   . 

o 
o 

o 
iz; 

o 

o  -  —  g 
£^;  g 

£5  i.a 

CQ 

CO 

CQ 

ft-^ 

02 

Jane   

•31 

1-32 

•81 

2-36 

3  19 

2M3 

1-38 

Ju'y    

•71 

•80 

200 

100 

.5.32 

2-7i 

1^01 

AugUii  ... 

ro3  , 

1-59 

252 

2-71 

3-29 

2-63 

313 

Sept 

2  89   ' 

5-80 

1^19 

e-57 

1^31 

1-70 

519 

Kour     1 
mjaitis  1 

7  93 

9-51 

7o5 

10-17 

13-11 

9-55 

10-71 

I''  i'   is  to   be  regretted   that  the  ineteoiological  aspect  of  the 
i.i  jniry  wa>  unt  in'.-bided  in  Mr.  Jenkins'  investigation,  there 


IS  a  point  which  he  brings  out  of  great  interest  and  probably 
of  great  importance.  It  would  appear  that  poiatoes  grown 
on  Lnd  whicli  has  borne  a  root  crop  the  preceding  year,  and 
hns  been  thoroughly  cleaned  are  not  subject  to  the  disease. 
If  this  observa'iun  shoull  be  conlirmcd  Ijy  airier  experience, 
it  may  lead  to  a  successful  alt(  ration  in  fnriu  practice  and  it 
s  ems  to  leud  probability  to  the  view  which  1  tiazarded  in  my 
last  p  iper  before  tlic  cbmrbT,  as  to  the  fungus  of  the  potato, 
duiir.g  one  stage  in  its  life  liistory,  finding  a  suitable  nidus  for 
Its  development  on  some  other  plant,  such  as  couch-grass  or 
auo'her  common  weed. 

Professor  Wrightsois  said  tliatm  listening  to  the  valuable 
paper  of  Mr.  Chunh  they  must  have  been  struck  «ith  the 
immense  difl'erence  in  the  analytical  results  of  superphosphates 
and  oil-cakes  offered  for  sale  in  this  di^trict,  .nd  it  r..ised  a 
very  practical  pjiut.  With  regard  to  the  relative  value  for 
leeuing  purpoH-s  cf  turnips,  swedes,  and  mangolds,  he  should 
like  to  ask  Professor  Church  whether  they  should  not  take  into 
account  the  weight  of  the  root?  The  figures  tliat  had  been 
given  ap^ieared  to  Le  rather  tyjical  of  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  turnip,  swede,  and  mangoid.  But  for  his  part,  he  beheved 
tliere  was  an  immense  difl'erence  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
root.  I'his  was  a  maltsr  brought  before  the  Duldiu  Society 
recently,  when  it  was  sliowu  that  the  growing  of  immense  crops 
of  60  or  70  tons  to  the  acre  was  not  verv  desirable  after 
all,  and  that  a  moderate  crop  of  30  tons  to  the  acre  was  almost 
as  good  as  60  tons,  as  the  heavy  crop  contained  much  more 
water,  and  less  valuable  substances.  So  that  the  size  of  the 
root  must  be  taken  into  account  when  estimating  its  value  for 
feeding  purposes.  With  respect  to  the  potato  disease,  it  was 
interesting  to  fiud  that  many  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
cliamber  had  come,  and  which  had  been  brought  before  them 
by  Professor  Church,  vere  borne  out  by  the  numerous  answers 
to  questions  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society.  But  there  was  a  point  that  he  thought  had 
never  received  the  attention  it  merited.  It  consisted  in  bend- 
ing down  the  potato  haulm,  so  (for  this  was  the  explanation 
put  forward  by  its  supporters)  as  to  prevent  the  disease  com- 
municating from  the  top  to  the  root.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
support  that  view,  but  whatever  the  explanation  might  be,  it 
was  an  interesting  fact  that  they  found  in  numerous  cases 
bending  down  the  potato  tops  on  both  sides,  and  earthing 
over  to  keep  them  down,  did  preserve  the  potato  from  receiv- 
ing  the  disease.  A  most  interesting  number  of  figures  was 
given  in  the  current  number  of  the  Journal,  in  which  experi- 
ments upon  this  point  succeeded  in  many  cases.  The  proba- 
bility that  the  potato  disease  found  a  resting-place  upon  the 
wheat  crop,  or  some  other  cereal,  so  that  the  potatoes  got  it 
from  the  blight  upon  the  wheat,  was  worthy  of  consideration. 

Professor  Church  said  that  all  the  roots  mentioned  in  his 
analysis  weighed  as  nearly  as  possible  2\M.  each. 

Mr.  E.  BowLY  could  mention  acuiious  fact.  This  year  his 
potatoes  were  very  bad— in  fact,  he  had  not  a  good  potato,  excett 
a  few  perches  he  put  in  last  October  from  diseasedtvihtTS.  That 
was  a  lact.  A  friend  h:.d  advised  him  to  try  it.  He  had  nut 
much  faith  in  it— still,  he  made  the  experiment  with  a  few 
perches.  He  did  not  get  a  good  plant ;  about  two-thirds  came 
up,  and  those  which  came  up  were  perfectly  free  from  disease, 
and  had  a  most  extraordinary  yield.  Yet  they  were  grown 
from  diseased  potatoes. 

Professor  Wrightson  said  that  Mr.  Jenkins  had  had  this 
plan  tried,  and  it  was  not  successful. 

Mr.  BowLY  said  it  had  been  successful  in  his  case. 

The  Presidzxt  said  he  had  always  grown  potatoes  after 
roots,  but  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  kept  a  record  of  the  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  BowLY  asked  Mr.  Church  if  he  thought  that  man- 
golds would  improve  in  feeding  quality  by  keeping be- 
cause that  seemed  to  be  the  idea  among  some  practical  mm 

Professor  Church  said  that  he  had  made  no  experiments 
pon  that  point,  so  that  he  should  not  like  to  speak  definitely 
pon  it.  He  knew  that  the  sugar  disappeared  in  part  during 
the  second  year;  and  it  was  possible  that  at  first  there  was 
rather  too  large  a  quantity  of  sugar  in  proportion  to  the 
other  ingredients,  and  the  partial  disappearance  of  the  sugar 
and  the  maturing  of  the  other  ingredients  might  account  for 
the  improvement.  Mr.  Campbell's  experience  with  sheep  on 
sugar-beet  would  rather  seem  to  corroborate  this  view. 

Mr.  Snowsell  proposed  that  the  members  of  the  ciia.-aber 
form  themselves  into  a  co-operative  society  for  the  supply  of 
artificial  manure  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  that  the  superphos- 
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phate  supplied  by  the  maaufacturers  sliould  be  of  the  uniform 
strength  of  38  soluble. 

The  President  said  his  idea  was  that  the  manufacturer 
would  say,  "I  will  sell  you  the  manure,  and  you  have  it 
analysed  and  pay  me  by  the  unit.  Thus,  if  there  is  28  per 
cent,  of  soluble  matter  you  shall  pay  me  at  such  a  laet,  say 
3s.  a  unit.  But  if  there  is  only  26,  you  shall  take  off  6s." 
He  did  not  think  any  manufacturer  could  guarantee  a  uniform 
quality. 

Professor  Chubch  thought  the  President  was  riglit.  He 
did  not  think  a  manufacturer  could  supply  it  year  by  year  of 
absolutely  similar  quality.  But  the  manufacturer  might 
manage  to  do  it  between  20  and  29  perhaps. 

Mr.  S2<0WSELL  said  tliat  a  large  manufacturer  had  told  him 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  do  it  if  he  had  a  large  order.  He 
had  given  £5  13s.  6d.,  guaranteed  at  28. 

The  President  said  that  was  just  is.  per  uuit.  His  idea 
was  that  in  large  quantities  they  ought  to  get  it  at  3s.  per 
unit.  He  knew  a  case  where  it  was  sent  to  Cornwall  at  that 
price,  and  the  carriage  here  could  nut  be  heavier  than  tfiere. 

Profesor  Church  thought  tliat  this  was  becjiniug  so 
minute  a  discussion  that  it  would  be  better  to  reserve  it  for 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Snow^sell  withdrew  the  28,  and  his  resolution  then 
stood :  "  That  the  members  of  this  chamber  form  themselves 


into  a  co-operative  society  as  regards  artificial  manures  and 
feeding  stuffs.  That  each  member  pay  annually  the  sum  of 
5s.  to  cover  the  expenses  of  advertising,  &c.,  and  that  a 
committee  of  five  or  more  members  be  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  business  arrangements  couuected  therewith." 

The  Per.sident  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
re-carried. 

Mr.  Snowsell  said  he  had  brought  it  forward  two  years 
ago,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  take. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Church  for  his  admirable  paper,  which  was  carried. 

Professor  Church  said  that  he  only  regretted  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  throw  himself  into  the  matter  with  more 
spirit.  He^had  beeu  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  which  had 
prevented  him  taking  that  interest  in  such  inquiries  which  he 
usually  did. 

The  President  said  that  there  were  two  letters  asking  for 
a  subscription  to  the  Home  Cattle  Defence  Association.  Mr. 
Bowly's  name  was  mentioned  in  one. 

Subsequently  it  appeared  that  the  accounts  of  the  chamber 
had  not  yet  been  sent  in,  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  financial  position  of  the  cliamber,  and 
it  was  tiierefore  decided  to  let  the  matter  stand  over  till  the 
accounts  l;ad  been  made  up. 


THE  PRESENT  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INTEREST. 


At  the  general  meeting  of  the  East  Suffolk  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  P.  S.  Corrance  said  lie  had  no  faith  in  an  Ad- 
ministration which  out  of  power  made  large  and  specious  pro- 
mises, which  they  in  power  very  seldom  performed,  tliougli  he 
had  iioped,  as  they  had  all  hoped,  that  it  would  bs  so.  When 
the  present  Ministry  came  into  power  they  expected  great 
things  of  thera  ;  but  there  were  one  or  two  points  on  which 
their  hopes  had  been  raised,  the  Malt-tax  and  Local  Taxation. 
The  Malt-tax  was  represeuted  by  a  man  of  no  ordinary  power, 
who  had  been  elected  on  that  account  ;  but  he  was  removed  in- 
to the  Administrative  Bureau,  and  was  lost  to  them.  That  was 
a  fact  tb-At  tliey  must  not  lose  sight  of  iu  forecasting  the  work 
of  the  Government.  But  he  coutended  that  t'.ie  responsibility 
rested  with  them,  and  it  was  to  the  Goverument  that  they 
should  look  now  that  they  had  taken  their  champion  from 
them.  They  knew  that  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Rpad  and  Sir  Mas- 
sey  Lopes  had  changed  their  interests  now  that  they  were  in 
the  Government,  but  what  he  (Mr.  Corrance)  said  was,  let 
them  look  with  confidence  on  tlie  preseut  Administration,  but, 
at  tlie  same  time,  keep  their  ryes  open  to  see  tliat  the  trust 
confided  to  the  Ministry  was  carefully  guarded. 

Mr.  Herman  Biddell  said  that  they  had  had  stormy  meet- 
ings this  year,  and  perhaps  notiiing  had  so  mucli  called  it  forth 
as  tl'.e  matter  which  Mr.  Corrance  had  touched  upon.  They 
had,  as  they  thought,  in  tiie  House  of  Commons  a  real  farmers' 
man.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  working  of  the  present 
Administration  had  shown  tliat  that  man  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure deprived  them  of  his  services.  It  was  only  a  week  or 
two  ago  that  he  saw  by  the  papers  tliat  as  Mr.  Read  was  con- 
nected with  the  Administration,  he  must  resiga  his  position  of 
Cliairaian  to  the  Norfolk  Chamber,  and  liis  seat  in  the  Cen- 
tral Chamber  of  Agriculture.  That  was  a  matter  for  regret. 
He  knew  that  Mr.  Read  must  be  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Government  from  the  practical  knowledge  which  he  possessed 
on  any  points  wbicli  he  opened  his  lips  upon,  but  that  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  use  he  might  liave  been  as  a  free  and 
independant  member  for  Norfolk,  and  free  from  Governmeut 
trammels.  He  could  but  regiet  that  it  should  have  been  so, 
for  the  farmers  would  have  been  much  better  served  if  Mr. 
Read  had  spoken  for  tiiem  with  the  freedom  of  an  iodependaot 
member.  Mr.  Read  said  tliat  he  withdrew  from  the  position 
which  he  had  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  because  he 
felt  that  it  was  an  untenable  one,  and  the   farmers  were  the 


losers.  He  would  not  say  a  word  as  to  Mr.  Read's  knowing 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  but  he  could  only  say  that  he  deeply 
regretted  that  instead  of  joining  the  present  Government  he 
did  dot  stick  to  the  farmers,  or  that  when  he  went  into  the 
Government  the  Governmeut  had  not  paid  attention  to  what 
Mr.  Read  bad  said.  Their  noble  chairman  (Lord  Henniker) 
never  spoke  but  that  he  put  everybody  into  good  humour, 
whatever  he  spoke  upon,  and  he  had  just  pointed  out  to  them 
how  the  Government  had  saved  to  them  a  halfpenny  on  the 
County  and  a  halfpenny  on  the  Police-rate.  He  (Mr.  Biddell) 
hoped  they  were  thankful  for  small  mercies,  but  before  two 
years  were  over  tbey  would  find  themselves  saddled  with  rates 
of  from  6d.  to  9d.  for  the  carrying-out  of  one  Act  alone,  and 
that  was  the  Education  Act. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Everett  must  confess  that  the  bright  thoughts 
whicli  lie  had  entertained  l;ad  been  somewhat  damped  by  Mr. 
Corrance.  As  to  the  Malt-tax  they  would  remember  that  the 
farmers  in  a  neighbouring  county  had  set  up  a  tenant-farmer 
against  a  member  of  the  esteemed  family  of  Lord  Leicester, 
and  they  carried  the  farmer  in  triumphantly.  The  Malt-tax 
repealers  had  a  right  to  rejoice  when  that  tenant-farmer  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Government,  as  he  was  also  the  leader 
in  another  movement  to  obtain  security  for  the  tenants'  capi- 
tal ;  but  in  both  cases  they  had  lost  the  benefit  of  this  advocacy, 
because  he  was  now  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Again,  the  champion  of  the  Local  Taxation  question  was 
similarly  lost,  because  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  thought  that  they  ought  not  to  criticise  the  Go- 
vernment too  severely  for  the  work  of  tlie  past  year,  because 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  take  office  so  unexpectedly  ;  but 
now  he  thought  they  shoukl  be  kept  to  their  work.  As  to  the 
Malt-tax,  he  thought  the  argument  to  relax  the  agitation  be- 
cause the  present  price  of  barley  was  high  was  not  a  good  one. 
The  price  of  barley  must  go  up  much  liigher  if  they  had  no 
duty  to  pay.  He  hoped  the  Government  would  take  the 
matter  up  and  deal  with  it,  as  it  was  due  to  their  reputation 
not  to  allow  the  question  to  be  made  a  mere  hustings  matter. 
As  to  unexhausted  improvements,  if  there  were  no  legislation 
now  it  would  be  very  well  to  say  let  things  take  their  course, 
but  as  there  was  a  law  which  said  that  six  months'  notice 
sliould  be  sufficient  to  give  a  man  on  leaving  a  farm,  they  felt 
the  injustice  of  it,  and  asked  for  a  change.  The  law  occa- 
sionally gave  that  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  cultivator  to 
the  landlord,  and  it  would  certainly  be  only  right  and  just  to 
have  that  given  to  the  tenant  which  really  belonged  to  him. 
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Monthly  CouncHj,  Wednesday,  Feb.  3. — Present  : 
Earl  (Jathcart,  Vice-President,  ia  the  chair ;  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord 
Skelraersdale,  Lord  Vernon,  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart., 
M.P. ;  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart. ;  Sir  Massey  Lopes, 
Bart,  M.P. ;  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
Booth,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Druce, 
Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Hemsley,  Mr. 
Horley,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P. ;  Colonel 
Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Masfen,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Pole-Gell,  Mr. 
Kandell,  Mr.  Ransorae,  Mr.  Rawlence,  Mr.  Ridley,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Sanday,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Major  Picton  Turberville, 
Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  White- 
head, Lieutenant- Colonel  Wilson,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  and 
Dr.  Voelcker. 

Sir  John  Neeld,  Bart.,  Grittleton,  Chippenham ;  Mr.  J. 
Dent  Dent,  Ribston  Hall,  Wetherby  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Loder, 
Wbittlebury,  Towcester,  were  elected  Governors  of  the  Society. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 

AndertoD,  E-  D.  Oakroyd,  Falmouth. 

Angerstein,  William,  Weetiug  Hall,  Brandon. 

Barton,  Frank,  Heasley  Farm,  Arreton,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Beauchamp,  G.  P.,  St.  Giles,  Cranborne,  Dorset. 

Booth,  Daniel, Audley,  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Bradford,  William,  Reddish  Hall,  Grappenhall,  Warrington. 

Brawn,  James,  Shenston,  Lichfield. 

Brawn,  John,  Sandhills,  Walsall. 

Broughall,  William,  Little  Fern  Hill,  Gobowen,  Oswestry. 

Campbell,  Colin  M.,  Woodseat,  Ashbourne. 

Campbell,  Henry,  Owston  Grange,  Rotherham. 

Cartwriglit,  F.,  The  Grove,  Drakelow,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Clifford,  Sir  Charles,  Hatherton  Hall,  Cannock,  Staffs. 

Couth,  William,  The  Shrubberies,  Walsall. 

Cooke, Philip,  B.D.,  Owston  Hall,  Doacaster. 

Cox,  William  Henry,  Woodside,  Bolsover,  Chesterfield. 

Davenport,  John,  Bollington  Mill,  Altrincham. 

Dean,  James,  Betley,  Crewe. 

Dixon,  Captain,  Astle  Hall,  Chelford,  Crewe. 

Dugdale,  Edward,  Soho  Foundry,  Blackburn. 

Edwards,  Sarah,  Wintercott,  Leominster. 

Fell,  W.  A.,  Bridge  Ironworks,  Windermere. 

Finlay,  Alex.  K.,  Castle  Toward,  Argyllshire. 

Gibson,  James,  Guusgreen  Hill,  Ayton,  Berwick. 

Gifford,  Walter  T.  C,  Chillington,  Wolverhampton. 

Grant,  Owen  E.,  Shavington,  Market  Drayton. 

Harrison,  Colonel,  Norton  Hall,  Cannock,  Staffs. 

Hayward,  Charles  J.,  Washingborough,  Lincoln. 

Hoggarth,  Henry,  Lowther-street,  Kendal. 

James,  Frank,  Aldridge,  Walsall. 

Jennings,  Thomas,  Phantom  House,  Newmarket. 

Kennaway,  Sir  John  H.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Escot,  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Knight,  Richard,  Gilthwaiterigg  House,  Kendal. 

Lane,  Lieut. -Col.  C.  F.,  King's  Bromley  Manor,  Lichfield. 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  Bowood,  Calne,  Wilts. 

Lethbridge,  Sir  Wroth  A,,  Bart.,  Sandhill  Park,  Taunton. 

Marriott,  Charles,  Cotesbach  Hall,  Lutterworth. 

Milne,  Alexander,  Laurence  House,  Milnthorpe. 

Myatt,  James,  Offenhara,  Evesham. 

Neville,  Thomas,  Shenstone  House,  Lichfield. 

Parrott,  John  Peter,  Weston  Turville,  Tring. 

Perry,  Thomas  J.,  Wergs  Hall,  Wolverhampton. 

Philips,  John  C,  The  Heath  House,  Cheadle. 

Philips,  John  Wm.,  Hey  bridge,  Cheadle,  Stoke-npon-Trent. 

Plowden,  Wm.  F.,  Plowden  Hall,  Lydbury  North. 

Prescott,  Mrs.,  Birches  Farm,  Tenbury. 

Redmayne,  Giles,  Brathay  Hall,  Ambleside. 

Ronaldson,  Peter,  South  Belton,  Dunbar. 

Rooks,  J  ames,  High  Barns,  Milnthorpe. 

Sneyd,  Rev.  Walter,  Keele  Hall,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 

Stokes,  George,  Hints,  Lichfield- 

Swinglehurst,  Henry,  Hiuoaster  House,  Milnthorpe. 


Ward,  George,  Bearnett  House,  Wolverhampton. 
Ward,  Henry,  Rodbaston,  Pcnkridge. 
Whitwell,  John,  M.P.,  Bank  House,  Kendal. 
Wilde,  Edward,  Sandyford,  Stone,  Staffordshire. 
Wilson,  James,  Crossthwaite,  Milnthorpe. 
Wood,  Thomas  Roe,  Northampton. 

Finances. — Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  presented  the 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's  re- 
ceipts during  the  past  two  months  had  been  examined  by 
the  committee,  and  by  Messrs.  Quitter,  Ball  &  Co.,  the 
Society's  accountants,  and  were  found  correct.  The 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  January  31  was 
£1,249  13s.  8d.  The  balance-sheet  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31,  1874,  and  the  statement  of  subscriptions 
and  arrears,  were  laid  upon  the  table;  the  amount  of 
arrears  then  being  due  being  £1,008.  The  committee 
reported  that  77  members  had  given  notice  of  withdrawal 
during  the  year  1874. — The  report  was  adopted. 

Journal. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent  (chairman)  reported  that 
he  had  been  elected  chairman  of  the  committee  for  1875, 
and  that  most  of  the  papers  for  the  ensuing  number  of 
the  Journal  were  in  type.  The  committee  recommended 
that  copies  of  the  Journal,  commencing  with  the  second 
series,  be  presented  to  the  New  Zealand  Agricultural 
Society. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Education. — The  Duke  of  Bedford  (chairman)  re- 
ported his  election  as  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
present  year.  The  committee  expressed  their  deep  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  their  late  chairman,  Mr.  Holland,  to  whose 
energy  and  perseverance  the  cause  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion had  been  so  much  indebted.  They  recommended 
that  the  usual  senior  examination  commence  on  April  13, 
and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  invite  examiners 
to  act  as  usual. — This  report  was  adopted. 

General,  Taunton.  —  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn  was 
elected  chairman,  and  he  reported  that  the  committee  re- 
commended that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  let  the 
refreshment  sheds  at  Taunton  as  usual. — This  report  was 
adopted. 

Veterinary. — Colonel  Kingscote  reported  that  the 
Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P.,  had  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  the  year  1875,  and  that  as  the 
Council  of  the  Society  had  adopted  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  made  at  the  last  meeting,  the  committee 
had  instructed  the  secretary  to  communicate  with  the 
chairman  of  quarter  sessions  in  each  county  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  under  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  and  any  other  information 
in  connection  therewith  that  they  may  be  disposed  to  sup- 
ply. The  committee  regretted  that,  owing  to  the  indis- 
position of  Professor  Simonds,  his  half-yearly  report  to 
the  end  of  1874  had  not  been  received. — This  report 
having  been  adopted,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Dent  Dent,  seconded  by  Lord  Vernon,  "  That  it  be 
an  instruction  to  the  Veterinary  Committee  to  report  to 
the  Council  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  duties  of  the 
Consulting  Veterinary  Surgeon  are  satisfactorily  per- 
formed ;  and,  if  not,  whether  it  is,  in  their  opinion,  de- 
sirable to  appoint  a  Consulting  Veterinary  Surgeon  on 
different  terms." 

Special  Charter. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent  reported  that  the 
committee  recommended  that  Colonel  Kingscote  be  elected  a 
member  of  the  committee,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Holland, 
deceased  ;  and  that  they  be  authorised  to  take  counsel's 
opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  election  of  the  Council,  or  any 
other  points  in  the  charter  and  bye-laws,  which  may  seem  to 
them  to  require  interpretation.    This  report  was  adopted. 
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Judges  Special. — Mr.  Milward  reported  that  he  had  been 
elected  chairman,  and  that  the  committee  had  gone  through 
the  old  list  of  judges,  taking  out  some  names,  and  adding 
others  ;  and  that  they  recommended  that  a  notice  should  be 
sent  with  the  next  number  of  the  Journal  to  each  member  of 
the  Society,  requesting  that  he  will  propose  any  names  to  be 
added  to  the  list.     This  report  was  adopted. 

Potato-disease. — Mr.  Whitehead,  chairman,  reported  the 
recommendation  of  payments  amounting  to  ^£158  17s.  8d., 
making,  with  those  previously  ordered,  a  total  of  ,£368  5s.  id. 
in  connection  witli  this  investigation.  A  sum  of  ,£60  will, 
however,  be  received  for  potatoes  sold.  This  report  was 
adopted. 

Botanical. —  Mr.  Whiteliead  reported  his  election  as 
chairman  for  the  year  1875.  The  committee  had  considered 
the  correspondence  referred  to  them  by  tlie  Council  at  the 
December  meeting  with  regard  to  the  probable  importation 
of  the  Colorado  potato  bug,  or  beetle,  into  this  country  with 
American  potatoes.  This  correspondence  between  Mr.  De 
Tschudi,  the  Swiss  envoy  at  Vienna,  and  Sir  Andrew 
Buchanan,  her  Majesty's  ambassador  at  Vienna,  which  was 
sent  by  her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  Society,  shows  the 
great  rapidity  with  which  this  beetle  has  advanced  from 
Colorado  to  the  American  seaboard — 3o0  miles  in  11  years — 
and  urges  upon  the  Government  of  all  countries  to  which 
potatoes  are  imported  from  America,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
hibiting such  importations. 

The  Belgian,  German,  and  French  Governments  have 
already,  it  is  believed,  determined  to  take  these  steps. 

As  it  is  as  yet  quite  uncertain  whether  the  larvce  of  this 
beetle — Doryphora  decemlineata— whose  lastjbrood  remains 
in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  could  be  brought  over  with 
the  earth  adhering  to  the  potatoes,  it  is  very  important  that 
the  highest  entomological  authorities  should  investigate  and 
determine  this  question ;  but  the  committee,  fearing  that  the 
Council  would  not  be  willing  to  sanction  the  expense  of  this, 
made  the  following  recommendations  : 

That  it  should  be  urged  upon  the  Government  that  an 
investigation  should  be  made  by  them  as  to  the  probabilities 
of  the  introduction  of  this  beetle  with  American  potatoes. 

That  the  Government  should  be  requested  to  forward  to 
this  Society  all  documents  in  their  possession  bearing  upon 
this  subject. 

That  there  should  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  all  potatoes  shipped  from  America  should  be  first 
washed,  pending  an  inquiry. 

That  the  Journal  committee  shonld  obtain  a  paper  upon 
the  natural  history  of  this  beetle  from  a  reliable  entomologist 
for  publication  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

Selection. — Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  reported  that 
he  had  been  elected  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  present 
year,  and  that  the  committee  recommended  the  election  of  Sir 
E,.  Musgrave,  of  Eden  Hall,  Penrith,  and  Mr.  W.  Prankish,  of 
Limber  Magna,  Ulceby,  members  of  Council,  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Barthropp,  deceased,  and  Mr.  W.  Wells,  elected  a  vice- 
president.  This  report  having  been  received,  it  was  moved  by 
Colonel  Kingscote,  seconded  by  IMr.  Jacob  Wilson,  and  carried 
unanimously,  "  That  Sir.  K.  Musgrave  be  elected  a  member  of 
the  Council ; "  it  was  also  moved  by  Colonel  Kingscote, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Milward,  and  carried  unanimously,  "  That 
Mr.  W.  Prankish  be  electett  a  member  of  the  Council." 

The  Chairman  reported — with  the  deepest  regret,  and  re- 
minding the  Council  of  the  eminent  services  of  their  late  col- 
leagues— the  deaths  of  Lord  Kesteven  and  Mr.  Holland, 
trustees  of  the  Society,  and  of  Mr.  W.  Torr,  a  member  of  the 
CouncU. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ridley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson, 
and  carried  unanimously,  "  That  Mr.  Shuttleworth  be  elected 
a  steward  of  live  stock. '  It  was  furtlier  moved  by  Mr.  White- 
head, seconded  by  Mr.  Booth,  and  carried  unanimously,  "  That 
Mr.  Hemsley  be  elected  a  steward  of  implements." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Pinance  Committee,  Colonel  Kings- 
cote, then  moved,  pursuant  to  notice,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  "That  after  1875  the  trials  of  implements  and  the 
prizes  to  be  awarded  should  be  coufiued  to  new  inventions  ; 
that  the  implements  claimed  to  be  new  inventions  should  be 
selected  from  those  exhibited  as  such  in  the  showyard ;  and 
that  the  trials  should  take  place,  not  at  the  time  of  the  show, 
but  at  such  time  as  ther  Council  may  determine."  He  stated 
that,  considering  the  serious  deficiency  in  the  receipts  at  the 
country  meetings,  the  committee  had  turned  their  attention 


earnestly  to  the  expenditure  on  them,  and  had  sought  where 
some  saving  might  be  effected.  They  were  of  opinion  that 
this  might  be  done  in  regard  to  the  implement  trials.  The 
committee  considered  that  the  Society  had  done  great  good  by 
their  trials  in  former  days,  but  it  was  a  question  whether  these 
tests  were  not  now  being  pushed  too  far.  Small  improve- 
ments were  still  made  from  year  to  year  in  some  classes  of  im- 
plements, so  it  was  not  proprosed  to  abolish  the  trials  alto- 
gether. The  cost  of  these  trials,  as  hitherto  conducted,  is 
about  £3,000  per  annum,  and  during  the  last  four  years  they 
had  cost  the  Society  £9,000.  They  do  not  attract  the  public, 
and  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  they  did  not  now  pro- 
duce any  result  commensurate  with  their  cost. 

Mr.  Randall  seconded  the  resolution.  He  stated  that  the 
broad  fact  was,  the  Society  was  exceeding  their  income,  and  if 
tliis  were  to  continue  very  long  the  result  must  be  disastrous. 
The  members  do  not  attend  the  trials  or  read  the  reports  of 
them,  nor  are  they  guided  by  the  results  of  the  trials  in  pur- 
chasing implements.  The  continual  repetitions  of  the  trials 
of  standard  implements  do  no  good,  and  the  distinctions  are 
now  so  fine  that  new  testing  machinery  must  be  supplied.  He 
cited  mowing  machines  that  will  be  tried  at  Taunton  this 
year,  and  asked  whether  they  have  not  been  practically  perfect 
for  the  last  seven  years  ?  He  maintained  that  the  trials  of  new 
inventions  year  by  year  would  do  much  more  good  than  re- 
peated trials  of  standard  implements. 

Mr.  Whitehead  supported  the  resolution,  for  having  acted  as 
a  judge  and  a  steward,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
implement  trials  und-r  the  present  system  involved  a  great 
waste  of  powder.  He  quoted  instinces  that  occurred  at  both 
Bedfcrd  and  Hull,  in  illustration  of  the  hairbreadth  differences 
between  the  competing  implements,  and  the  absence  of  any 
practical  result  of  the  trials.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
Society  should  make  a  difference  in  favour  of  labour-saving 
machines.  Such  an  alteration  as  was  suggested  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  would  do  the  public  no  harm ;  but  in 
his  opinion  he  thought  the  time  had  come  when  a  biennial  or 
triennial  show  would  answer  every  purpose. 

Mr.  Hemsley  had  at  first  thought  that  the  resolutisn  did  not 
cut  at  the  root  of  the  implement  trials,  but  on  consideration 
he  had  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  New  inventions  were 
of  rare  occurrence  in  agricultural  implements,  and  there  was 
still  great  need  of  testing  the  development  of  old  principles, 
especially  in  labour-saving  machines.  It  is  only  by  competi- 
tive trials  that  superior  efficiency  can  be  definitely  ascertained. 
He  did  not  believe  that  farmers  did  not  regard  the  results  of 
the  tridls  in  purchasing  implements  ;  lie  always  bought  prize 
implements,  and  believed  that  many  ether  farmers  did  the  same. 
The  effect  of  the  resolution,  if  it  did  not  stop  the  trials  alto- 
gether, would  be  that  every  maker  would  attach  some  paltry 
addition  to  his  implements,  and  thus  seek  to  get  them  tried  as 
new  inventions.  He  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  the 
whole  question  of  the  trial  of  implements  be  referred  to  the 
Implement  Committee  for  their  opinion." 

Mr.  Dent  Dent  was  glad  that  a  judge  of  such  long  expe- 
rience as  Mr.  Hemsley  iiad  given  the  Council  the  benefit  of  his 
opinion.  He  did  not  like  opposing  any  proposition  made  by 
the  Pinance  Committee,  but  he  thought  they  should  not  con- 
sider this  question  simply  with  reference  to  cost.  He  considered 
that  the  present  excellence  and  finish  of  English  agricultural 
implements  was,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  Society's  com- 
petitive trials.  He  did  not  expect  the  Society's  shows  tg  pay, 
and  he  considered  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  members'  subscrip- 
tions should  be  apphed  to  their  expenses,  and  especially  to  the 
conduct  of  these  scientific  experiments,  for  such  was  the  real 
nature  of  the  implement  trials.  At  the  same  time  he  believed 
that  the  cost  of  the  exhibition  might  be  considerably  reduced. 

Col.  Loyd-Lindsay  suggested  that  the  trials  might  be  cou- 
tiaued,  and  the  Society  relieved  of  a  great  portion  of  their 
cost  if  the  manufacturers  of  the  competing  implements  were 
required  to  contribute  to  it. 

Lord  Vernon  quite  sympathised  with  the  difficulty  which 
confronted  the  Pinance  Committee,  but  he  would  nevertheless 
he  sorry  to  see  the  implement  trials  abolished.  Without  wish- 
ing to  dopreciaje  any  other  agricultural  meeting,  he  conld  not 
help  saying  that  such  a  result  would  place  the  Society's  exhi- 
bition on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  stock  shows  of  the  country. 
Looking  to  the  fact  that;  the  number  of  members  is  now  rapidly 
increasing,  it  appeared  that  the  more  pressure  there  was  on  the 
Society's    finances,  the  more    stimulus    there    was    to  get 
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new  members,  llis  experience  as  a  steward  had  led  liini  to  the 
conchision  tliat  tlie  public  took  great  interest  in  tiie  trials. 

Mr.  Martin  seconded  .Mr.  llemsley's  amendment,  and  main- 
tained that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  wliich  was  now  the  best 
mower  or  the  best  reaper,  and  that  farmers  were  looking  to  the 
Society's  trials  this  jear  and  nest  to  enlighten  them  on  these 
points.  He  also  urged  the  irajiortance  of  stimulating  the  pro- 
duction of  a  practical  sheaf-biading  machine. 

Mr.  Jabez  Turner  regretted  that  lie  was  compelled  to  diff.-r 
from  his  coUe.igue,  Mr.  Whitehead,  llis  experience  at  Bed- 
ford was  confined  to  the  trials  of  drills,  and  he  found  that  they 
excited  great  int(rcst;  lie  iiad  also  been  written  to  by  many 
friends  asking  him  to  inform  them  which  implement  he 
thought  they  oukht  to  buy,  having  regard  to  their  work 
in  the  trial  fields.  Then,  again,  I't  Hull,  he  knew  as  a 
fact  that  the  prize  straw  elevator  was  bought  in  large  numbers 
even  before  the  award-sheet  could  be  printi  d.  Lie  thought 
that  labour-saving  machines  should  be  placed  in  a  dilferent 
category  from  other  implements  ;  but  he  believed  that  the  rota- 
tion had  b?en  arranged  tor  some  years  in  advance,  a  consider, 
ation  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  discussing  this  ques- 
tion. 

Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland  did  not  regard  this  as  being  exactly  a 
question  of  money.  Tliere  were  certain  points  on  which  all 
were  agreed,  and  others  on  which  opinions  differed,  and  on 
whicii  farther  information  was  desirable.  All  agreed  that  the 
implement  trials  had  done  good,  and  most  people  admitted  that 
the  large  makers,  whose  reputation  had  been  made  by  them, 
would  now  like  to  see  them  abolished.  But  it  was  not  so 
clear  whether  the  present  system  encouraged  men  with  smaller 
means,  as  much  as  was  desirable.  The  result  of  obtainmg  a 
prize  was  to  confer  a  valuable  advertisement  upon  the  maker 
of  the  prize  implement,  and  he  asked  whether  it  is  right  to 
give  the  eclat  of  this  adveriiseraent  to  the  winner  in  a  neck 
and  neck  race.  lie  also  thought  that  the  question  as  to  the 
rotation  was  important. 

Lord  Catlicart,  before  taking  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
remarked  tliat  it  was  almost  impossible  to  define  new  inven- 
tions, and  that  if  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  resolution,  some  modification  of  its  wording 
would  be  desirable.  In  his  opinion  the  implement  yard  would 
be  a  mere  bazaar,  if  the  trials  of  implements  were  given  up  ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Society  were  pledged  to  a  particular 
course  until  the  year  1881. 

On  a  divisoD,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  25  votes 
against  5. 

Colonel  Kinsrscote  then  proposed  the  foUo.ving  rider 
to  Mr.  Herasley's  proposition:  "That  it  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Implement  Committee  to  consider  in  what  way  a 
reduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  trials  of  init>lements  may  be 
elTected." 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  llandell,  and  carried  by  26  votes 
against  5. 

The  CojirLETE  Catalogue  Proposal. — ]Mr.  Jacob  Wil- 
son moved,  "  That  before  any  steps  be  taken  to  act  upon 
the  opinion  expressed  at  the  December  Council — that  the 
coinplete  catalogue  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judges 
of  live  stock  at  the  Society 's  country  meetings — the  opinions 
of  exhibitors  and  judges  of  live  stock  at  the  Bedford  meeting 
be  ascertniaed  by  means  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  report  the  result  to  the  March  Council."  He 
urged  that  the  special  committee,  from  whom  the  proposal 
emanated,  liad  been  appointed  to  consider  suggestions  of  the 
members,  made  at  Bedfurd,  and  this  certainly  was  not  one  of 
them.  lie  considered  that  if  the  propDsal  were  carried  out,  it 
would  increase  an  evil  that  ought  to  be  oirainislied,  and  also 
increase  the  dithculty  of  obtaining  the  seryices  of  good 
ndges. 

Mr.  Wakefield  seconded  the  motion.  He  had  ascertained 
the  opinion  of  exhibitors  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  found 
It  very  hostile  to  the  proposal.  His  personal  opinion  was, 
that  the  consequences  of  carrying  it  out  would  be  serious,  it 
was  quite  true  that,  if  the  judges  were  not  honourable  men, 
they  were  not  fit  to  occnpy  such  a  position  ;  but  exhibitors 
would  not  posrsess  confidence  in  men  who  were  strangers  to 
them  if  they  knew  that  the  judges  could  ascertain  who  were 
the  owners  of  the  various  animals.  He  also  considered  that 
blood  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  awards,  and  he 
feared  that  even  the  most  straightforward  judges,  if  they 
knew  all  particuhvs,  might  be  inufluenced  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. 


Mr.  Randell  supported  the  motion,  as  he  was  convinced  tha  t 
the  feeling  with  the  smaller  exhibitors  would  be  such  as  had 
just  been  mentioned.  He  would,  however,  prefer  to  rescind  the 
resolution  altogether. 

Mr.  Bootli  said  his  reason  for  supporting  the  proposal  of  the 
special  committee  was  that  he  regarded  open  judging  as  a  great 
principle,  to  be  advocated  in  its  entirety  whenever  possible. 
Great  pressure  had,  however,  been  put  upon  him  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council,  with  a  view  to  the  proposal  being 
abandoned,  and  he  felt  that  at  present  it  was  a  grave  question 
whether  exhibitors  weie  educated  up  to  it. 

Jlr.  Dent  Dent  agreed  wiih  Mr.  Booth,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  his  share  of  responsibility  as  the  proposer  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  special  committee.  The  cotnplaiut  had  been  made 
that  the  judging  was  unfair,  and  he  still  considered  that  perfectly 
open  judging  was  the  best  remedy  for  such  dissatisfaction  as  had 
recently  been  expresseJ,  and  which,  in  his  judgment,  had  its 
origin  in  the  extravagant  prices  lately  paid  fur  Shorthorns. 
Possibly  the  exhibitors  were  not  yet  educated  up  to  it;  he  was 
confident  that  eventually  the  proposal  of  the  special  committee 
would  have  to  be  adopted. 

Colonel  Kingscote  would  not  repeat  arguments  previously 
used,  but  could  not  conceive  any  objection  to  furnishing  the 
catalogues  to  the  judges.  In  his  opinion  it  was  better  that 
they  should  know  everything  than  only  a  little. 

Mr.  Milward  considered  that  greater  secresy  was  not  possible, 
and  he  had  never  heard  of  the  correctnessofajudgment  beingdis- 
puted  on  the  ground  that  the  judges  had  the  complete  catalogue 
in  their  hands.  It  might  be  desirable  to  postpone  the  question, 
but  he  had  advocated  such  a  proposal  as  that  made  by  the  com- 
mittee for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Bowly,  as  an  old  judge,  objected  to  the  proposal,  and 
would  not  act  if  it  were  carried  out.  He  had  been  a  judge  in 
Ireland  some  years  consecutively,  but  as  soon  as  he  found  he 
began  to  know  the  animals  that  came  before  him  he  declined 
to  go.     He  always  acted  on  that  principle. 

Mr.  Rawlenee  stated  that  opinion  in  the  South  of  England 
was  as  much  against  the  proposal  as  it  had  been  stated  to  be 
in  the  North. 

Ultimately  Jtr.  Jacob  Wilson  withdrew  his  motion,  on  the 
understanding  that  tlie  following  resolution,  of  which  notice 
was.  formally  given,  to  be  moved  at  the  March  Council,  would 
cot  be  opposed  by  Mr.  Dent  and  others  who  had  supported  the 
special  committee :  "  That  the  resolution  of  Council  authorising 
tiie  catalogue  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  be  re- 
scinded." 

Letters  on  the  above  question  were  read  from  Lord  Port- 
man,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  W.  Linton,  Mr.  Fawcett,  and,  Mr. 
Lythall. 

A  commur.ication  was  read  from  the  chairman  of  the  recent 
conference  of  the  head  masters  of  middle-class  schools,  con- 
veying the  following  resolution  passed  by  the  conference: 
"  That  the  thanks  of  the  conference  be  presented  to  the  Council 
of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  for  their  scheme  of  examina- 
tions and  the  offer  of  scholarships  to  mi  idle-class  schools,  for 
which  it  is  hoped  and  believed  there  will  be  an  increased 
competition." 

Suggestions  made  by  members  at  the  general  meeting  in 
Deceli.ber  were  referred  to  the  standing  committees  to  whose 
departments  they  belong,  for  consideration  and  report. 

Cordial  invitations  to  the  Society  to  hold  the  country 
greeting  for  187G  in  their  respective  localities  were  received 
from  the  authorities  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham. 

Mr.  Randell  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council  he  would  move  that  in  resolution  No.  23  the  word 
"  two"  should  be  substituted  for  "  four." 


THE  LABOURER'S  COTTAGE.— The  following  is  the 
title  of  the  Statistical  Society's  Essay  to  which  the  Howard 
Medal  will  be  awarded  in  November,  1875  :  "  The  state  of 
tlie  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  rural  districts  of  England, 
with  special  regard  to  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
since  themiddle  of  the  18th  Century,  and  their  influence  on 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  inmates." 
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THE       SMITHFIELD       CLUB. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  on  February  2ncl.  Present:  Lord  Chesham,  President- 
elect, in  the  chair ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  Vice-presidents ;  Messrs.  H.  Aylmer,  T.  Brown  (of 
Markham),  C.  S.  Bigge,  C.  Booth,  A.  Crosskill,  T.  Duckhara, 
J.  Druce,  H.  Pookes,  W.  Fartliing,  J.  Giblett,  W.  Heath,  C. 
Howard,  T.  Horley,  jun.,  J.  W.  James,  R.  Leeds,  R,  J. 
Newton,  H.  Overman,  J.  Stratton,  H.  Woods,  J,  Wilson; 
B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  informed  the  meeting  that  he  was 
instructed  to  express  the  regret  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  President  of  the  Club,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  was  unable  to  be  present,  in  consequence  of  being 
obliged  to  proceed  to  Brussels. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Council  meeting  v/ere  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Veterinary  Inspector's  report  on  the  health  of  the 
animals  at  the  last  show  was  read. 

Tiie  Report  of  the  Stewards  on  protests  and  other  matters 
at  the  late  show  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  received  and 


The  right  lion.  Lord  Walsinghara  was  elected  Vice-president 
in  place  of  Lord  Kesteven,  deceased. 

Mr.  Chas.  Howard,  of  Biddenham,  Bedford,  was  elected 
Trustee,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  VV.  Torr,  deceased. 

Mr.  Walter  Farthing  and  Mr.  Henry  Fookes  were  elected 
Stewards  of  Live-stock  for  the  ensuing  three  years. 

Mr.  Josh.  Druce  and  Mr.  Robert  Leeds  were  re-elected 
Stewards  of  Implements  for  the  ensuing  show. 

Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Badminton,  Chippenham,  was 
elected  a  Member  of  Council,  in  place  of  Mr.  John  Beasley, 
deceased. 

The  Council  proceeded  to  revise  the  Prize-list  for  the  next 
show. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Special  Rules  as  under  sliould  be  in 
force  for  the  next  show. 

1. — That  no  animal  (Cattle,  Sheep,  or  Pigs),    exhibited  at 
any  other  Show  within  one  month  previous  to  the  3rd 
of  Deceisber,  1875,  be  allowed  to  be  exhibited   at  the 
Smithfield  Club's  Show  this  year. 
3. — That  each  Exhibitor  be  required  to  certify  that  any  ani- 
mal to  be  sent  by  him  for  exhibition  at  the   Smitiilleld 
Club's  Show  this  year  has  not  been,  and  will  cot  be, 
shown  at  any  other   Exhibition  within  one  month  pre- 
vious to  the  3rd  of  December,  1875. 
3. — That  the  exhibitor  shall  send  with  each  animal  a  Certifi- 
cate that  it  has  not  been,  for  14  days  pr  evious  to  its 
leaving  home,  for  the  Smithfield  Club's  Show,  in  contact 
with  any  animal  suffering  from  contagious  or  infectious 
disease. 
4. — That  all  animals  undergo  a  veterinary  examination  pre- 
vious to  being  admitted  at  the  doors  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall ;  and  that  suitable  covering  be  constructed  over  the 
outer  yard,  to  enable  this  to  be  properly  carried  out. 
In  the  classes  for  the  old  Steers  and  Oxen  of  the  Devoa, 
Hereford,  Shorthorn,  Sussex,  au'l  cross  or  mixed,  tlie  ages  are 
to  be  limited  to  "  not  exceeding  4  years  aud  6  months  old." 
In   the  majority  of  the   Cattle  Classes  the    prizes  were  re 
adjusted,  so  as  to  be  more  uniform,  and  a  third  prize  was 
added  in  each  of  tlie  following — viz. :  The  youngest  class  for 
Sussex   Steers — Scotch    Higliland    Steers    or  Oxen — Scotch 
Highland  Heifers  or  Cows— Scotch  polled  Steers  or  Oxen — 
Scotch  polled  Heifers  or  Cows— and  Cross  bred  Heifers.     A 
separate  class  is  to  be  established  fur  Cheviot  Wethers,  with 
two  prizes  of  £15  and  £10. 

A  second  prize  of  £10  is  to  be  added  for  Steers  and  Oxen  in 
Extra  Stock,  and  the  same  for  Heifers  and  Cows.  A  ChaTi- 
pion  of  £50  for  the  best  pen  of  Sheep  in  the  Show  is  to  be  re- 
established. 

New  classes  are  established  for  3  Wether  Lambs,  lambed 
in  the  year  1875,  of  the  following  breeds,  with  a  prize  of  £5 
in  each  class:  Leicester,  Cotsvfold,  Lincoln,  Southdown, 
Hampshire,  Shropshire,  Oxfordshire,  Crossbred,  Ryeland, 
Dorset,  or  any  other  pure  breed  not  before  specified. 

It  was  decided  that  the  I'oUowiug  classes  be  abolished : 
Scotch   horned  Steers  or  Oxen,    Scotch    horned    Heifers    or 


Cows — not  being  Scotch  Highland ;  Scotch  polled  Cows,  above 
4  years  old  ;  Welsh  Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age  ;  Irish  Steers 
or  Oxen,  of  any  age;  Irish  Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age  ; 
Cross-bred  long-wool  Sheep. 
Note. — Cross-bred   Sheep   of   all  kinds  will    now   compete 

together  in  the  class  for  Cross-bred  Sheep. 

One-year-old  Southdown  Wethers,  light  weight,  class  not 
exceeding  2001bs.  live  weight,  is  also  abolished. 

The  £t0  Silver  Cup,  for  the  best  Beast  of  any  other  breed 
in  Prize-list,  is  discontinued  ;  and  tlie  £10  Cup  previously 
offered  for  the  best  Cross-bred  is  now  offered  for  the  best 
Cross-bred,  or  any  other  breed  not  before  specified. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Cupj  for  the  best  animals  of  the 
respective  breeds  should  not  be  confined  to  the  class  as  last 
year,  but  should  be  offered  for  the  best  animals  of  each  breed 
respectively  in  the  show,  iuchidiog  Extra  Stock. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  instructed  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
Rules  of  Exhibition,  and  also  in  the  Certificates,  by  which 
Exhibitors  shall  indemnify  the  Club  and  the  Agricultural 
Hall  Company  from  all  liability  in  respect  of  any  damage  or 
injury  which  may  be  caused  by  their  animals. 

The  Stewards  will  in  future  have  the  power  to  reratve  from 
the  Show  any  animals  they  may  deem  fit.  A  Committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall  Company  as  to  the  terms  of  any  future  arrangement  for 
holding  the  Shows  on  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease  in 
1882,  and  report  the  result  to  the  next  Council  Meeting. 
Regulations  were  made  in  reference  to  tlie  food  sent  by 
Exhibitors  for  the  use  of  their  animals  during  the  Show,  and 
also  with  reference  to  he  conduct  of  the  servants  while  at  the 
Show  in  charge  of  stock. 

Tlie  Implement  Committee  was  re-appointed,  with  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Allred  Crosskill. 

The  Trustees  were  empowered  to  sell  out  £300  Stock,  in- 
vested in  Consuls,  surplus  annual  income,  to  meet  the  increased 
expenditure  in  prizes,  &c.,  awarded  at  last  Show. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  authorised  to  have  the  Trust  Deed 
prepared  with  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  the  two  new 
Trustees. 

The  Council  decided  to  increase  the  rent  of  some  portion  of 
the  implement  space  at  future  shows. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  empowered  to  confer  and  arrange 
with  the  AgriculturarHall  Company  relative  to  the  admission, 
by  payment,  of  ladies  accompanying  members  of  the  Club,  on 
the  Monday  morning  of  the  Show  during  the  judging. 

Tlie  following  new  members  were  elected  :  Bryan  Corcoran, 
34,  Mark  Lane ;  John  Barton,  Hackwood  Farm,  Basingstoke  ; 
Thos.  Lee,  Egley,  Woking  Station  ;  Wm.  P.  Herrick,  Beau 
Manor  Park,  Loughborough ;  Hy.  J.  Hopkins,  Moulton 
Grange  Farm,  Petsford,  Northampton ;  Alfred  Alway,  37, 
Chapel  Street,  Pentonville;  Thos.  Morris,  Maesmawr,  near 
Gloucester. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Lord  Chesham, 
for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 


THE  IRISH  LiND  ACT.— The  average  price  of  land 
sold  in  the  five  years  en  ling  1867  was  17^  years'  purchase; 
in  1868  it  rose  to  18^  years  ;  in  1869  it  fell  to  17i,  and  in 
1870  to  16i  years.  In  1871  (the  first  year  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1870  being  in  operation)  the  price  rose  to  I85  years;  in 
1872  to  10  years,  and  in  1873  to  20  yearn'  purchase.  The 
annual  valuation  of  laids,  houses,  and  tenements  in  Ireland  is 
upwards  of  thirteen  millions.  If  we  deduct  three  millions  for 
the  valu  ition  of  houses  and  tenements,  it  will  leave  ten  mil- 
lions as  the  value  of  tiie  land.  We  may  probably  add  one- 
fourth  to  this  valiialioo,  which  would  make  the  rental  twelve 
millions  and  a-lialf.  The  increase  between  1870  and  1873 
was  three  and  a-half  years'  purchase,  which  represen's  a 
capital  of  £43,750,000  added  to  the  value  of  the  estates  of  the 
landlord  class  by  givuig  greater  security  to  the  tenants. — 
ThonCs  Almanac- 
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THE      SHORTHORN      SOCIETY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  at  Col.  Kiiigscote's, 
3-dl.,  Charles-street,  ou  Tuesday,  February  2nJ,  as 
arranged,  there  were  present  the  Earl  of  Duuraore,  Lord 
Skelmersdale,  Lord  Penrhyn,  Col.  Kiagscote,  Messrs. 
Booth,  C.  Howard,  Pole,  Gull,  Ayhner,  and  Harward. 
The  whole  mass  of  correspondence  and  other  papers  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  Harward,  the  honorary  secretary,  and 
were  considered  by  the  meeting.  The  only  resolution 
submitted  by  the  Committee  to  the  Council  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  to  the  ell'ect  that  the  financial  statement 
was  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  justify  them,  the  Com- 
mittee, in  recommeudiug  to  the  Council  the  formation  of 
the  Society. 

The  Council  met  at  the  same  place  on  the  3rd  inst., 
the  following  members  being  present :  The  Earl  of 
Duumore,  Lord  Skelmersdale,  Lord  Penrhyn,  Col.  Kiugs- 
cote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Col.  Loyd  Lindsay,  Rev.  T.  Staniforth, 
Eev.  J.  Storer,  Rev.  J.  N.  Micklethwait,  Messrs. 
Aylmer,  Beauford,  Booth,  Bowly,  Chandos  Pole,  Gell, 
Harward,  C.  Howard,  Mitchell,  R.  Stratton,  Trace,  and 
Jacob  Wilson.  The  proceedings  of  the  Council  were  as 
follows :  After  a  long  and  full  discussion  on  the 
Secretary's  report  and  other  matters  it  was  resolved  that 
;he  Council  and  Society  be  then  duly  constituted.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  present  year,  the  Lord 
Penrhyn  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Harward  Treasurer. 

Mr,  Harward  tendered  his  services  as  hocoriry  seci'C- 
tary  until  an  official  secretary  was  appointed,  and  those 
services  were  accepted.  It  was  also  resolved  that  any 
persons  taking  an  interest  in  Shorthorns  should  be 
eligible  to  become  members  ou  being  proposed  by  a 
member,  and  duly  elected  by  the  Council. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  and  seconded 


by  Mr.  Booth,  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  an 
editing  committee,  consisting  of  four  members,  be  ap- 
pointed by  Ihe  Council,  the  duty  of  which  committee 
shall  in  the  first  instance  be  to  select  names  of  can- 
didates for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Herd  Book,  and  place 
them  before  the  Coimcil  for  election,  and  afterwards 
carry  on  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  Herd 
Book."  The  Committee  appointed  were  the  Earl  of 
Dunmore,  Mr.  Chandos  Pole,  Gell,  Col.  Kingscote,  and 
Mr.  Booth. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  develope  the  Society,  to 
control  the  liuances,  and  carry  out  such  other  general 
purposes  as  were  deemed  requisite.  The  general  purposes 
committee  was  composed  of  Lord  Skelmersdale,  Col. 
Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P.,  Messrs.  Macintosh,  Wilson,  Tracy, 
Stratton,  and  Aylmer.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  in 
the  Council  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  J.  Cruik- 
shanks  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

The  Earl  of  Bective  was  also  added  to  the  Council  in 
the  place  of  Lord  Penrhyn,  who  was  appointed  vice- 
president.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Lord 
Penrhyn,  Col.  Kingscote,  and  ¥r.  Harwaid. 

The  meeting,  having  been  occupied  very  nearly  three 
hours,  separated. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Committees  to  hold 
early  meetings,  and  adopt  prompt  and  energetic  mea- 
sures for  publishing  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Herd 
Book,  making  the  necessary  financial  arrangements,  and 
launching  the  Society  into  full  action. 

Time  did  not  avail  for  the  numerous  details  before  the 
meeting  to  be  duly  considered,  and  these  were  conse- 
quently referred  to  the  respective  committees  in  order 
that  they  might  inquire  into  and  report  to  the  Council 
upon  them. 


THE     CENTRAL     CHAMBER     OF    AGRICULTURE. 


The  first  Council  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, in  the  present  jear,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  February 
2nd,  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel. 

Lord  Hampton,  president  for  the  year,  in  taking  the 
chair,  said  :  I  believe  I  am  only  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  established  custom  of  this  institution  by  at  once  pro- 
ceeding to  take  the  chair  Without  any  formal  motion  ou  the 
subject.  But  I  cannot  do  so  without  expressing  my  hope  that, 
throughout  my  year  of  ( fHce  now  commencing,  we  shall  all  act 
harmoniously,  and  in  a  friendly  way,  together.  Neither  can  I 
commence  the  business  of  the  day  without  expressing  my  sense 
of  what  I  think  I  may,  without  exaggeration,  call  the  unusual 
importance  of  the  subjects  which  are  likely  to  come  under 
discussion  in  this  Chamber.  No  doubt,  they  are  extremely  im- 
portant in  their  relation  to  the  interests  both  of  landlords  and 
of  land  occupiers.  It  will  be  to  me  a  source  of  great  gratifica- 
tion if  I  am  enabled,  at  the  close  of  my  year  of  office,  to  feel 
that  these  important  matters  have  been  so  discussed,  utdtr  my 
presidency,  as  to  conduce  to  those  ends  which  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  land  must  have  in  view.  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  conduct  of  business  in  this  Chamber,  I  feel  very 
confident  that  all  out  discussions  will  be  carried  on  with  that 
close  attention  to  real  busmess  which  is  important  in  reference 
to  all  subjects,  while  the  greater  the  difficulty  the  more  essen- 
tial it  is  that  we  should  endeavour  to  settle  the  question  by 
calm  and  temperate  discussion  ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  we 
shall  not  merely  discuss  difficult  questions  in  a  calm  and  tem- 
perate manner,  but  shall  never  lail  to  keep  in  view  that  great 
principle,  in  relation  to  all  limited  assemblies,  that  majorities 
must  prevail,  and  minorities  give  way.  So  far  as  my  own  con- 
duct is  concerned,  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power,  both  to 


promote  the  important  objects  we  have  in  view,  and  to  attain 
them  in  the  most  friendly  and  conciliatory  manner. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Beach,  M.P.,  was  elected  vice-chairman 
for  1875,  and  theiefore  successor  of  Lord  Hampton  at  the 
expiration  of  his  year  of  office. 

The  treasurer  and  secretary  were  re-elf cted. 

The  election  of  seven  members,  four  of  whom  at  least  must 
be  annual  deputies  from  associated  Chambers,  to  form,  with 
the  chairman  and  vicechaiiman,  the  Standing  Committee  for 
General  Business,  vias  then  proceeded  with,  and  the  following 
appointed  :  Mr.  Muntz,  Mr.  Joseph  Russon,  Capt.  Craigie, 
Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Wbitaker  T.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hicks,  and  Mr. 
Ford. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  then  read  the  following  Report  of  the 
Local  Taxation  Committee  : 

The  annual  Report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee  adopted 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  contained  a  record  of  the 
work  already  accomplished,  and  the  instalment  of  relief 
already  secured  to  the  ratepayers.  Looking,  however,  to  the 
great  reforms  still  requisite  in  oui-  systems  of  Local  Taxation 
and  Local  Government,  your  Committee  trust  that  no  relaxa- 
tion of  the  pressure  hitherto  exercised  on  the  Legislatiu-e  will 
be  countenanced.  To  secure  for  these  questions  the  con- 
sideration they  deserve,  or  to  maintain,  among  the  many  sub- 
iects  attracting pubhc  attention,  the  prominjnt  position  whicn 
'the  exertions  of  your  Committee  have  won  for  this  one,  no 
isolated  action  oil  their  part  will  sullice;  but  the  combined 
assistance  of  ratepayers  generally  is  indispensable.  Your 
Committee  rely  confidently  on  receiving  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  chambers  of  agriculture  who  have  hitherto  shown 
so  lively  and  so  unanimous  an  interest  in  the  question  of  ratal 
reform.  With  this  report  youi-'  committee  issue  a  reprint  of 
the  very  important  declarations  made  last  year  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  from  which 
the  views  and  intentions  of  the  present  Government  may  be 
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gathered,  and  on  which  the  erpectation  of  a  development  of 
the  principles  already  accepted  may  fairly  be  founded.  In 
order  that  no  time  might  be  lo&t  in  directing  the  attention  of 
the  Cabinet  to  the  most  pressin}?  grievances  of  the  ratepayers' 
case,  your  Committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  the  Home  Secretary,  employing  this  occasion  to 
bring  under  special  notice  the  peculiarly  exceptional  charges 
which  the  administration  of  justice  still  entails  on  the  local 
rates.  On  the  13th  January  last  Mr.  Cross  accordingly  granted 
an  interview  to  a  deputation  from  y  ur  Committee,  who, 
through  their  chairman,  requested  the  early  attention  of  the 
Governmeat  to  this  matter.  Making  special  mention  of  the 
cost  of  prisons,  prosecutions,  and  coroners,  they  connected 
their  complaint  of  charges  exclusively  and  unfairly  imposed 
upon  ratepayers,  with  a  request  .for  rehef  in  such  form  as 
would  best  secure  efficient  and  economical  administration. 
The  reply  of  the  Home  Secretai-y  satisfies  your  Committee 
that  these  jjoints  will  not  be  overlooked,  while  they  observe 
that  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  c jmbiue  pecuniary  relief 
with  an  economic  reform  of  administration  is  fully  acknow- 
ledged and  reciprocated.  Yoiu-  Committee,  therefore,  antici- 
pate that  in  any  proposals  which  may  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, attention  can  hardly  fail  to  be  given  to  an  obligation, 
peculiarly  imperial  in  character,  and  in  respect  of  which  the 
late  Parliament,  in  accepting  Sir  Massey  Lopes'  resolution, 
decided  relief  to  be  not  only  pre-eminently  due,  but  also  an 
indispensable  condition  of  any  satisfactory  legislation.  Your 
committee  will  endeavour  in  the  coming  session  to  exercise 
the  same  vigilance  as  heretofore  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers' 
interest.  Whether  an  opportunity  for  extensive  reforms  in 
our  system  of  local  government  will  be  at  once  afforded  is  as 
yet  uncertain.  Changes  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  are, 
however,  it  cannot  Ise  doubted,  nearly  inevitable  ;  while  the 
increasing  multiplicity  of  duties,  and  the  varied  and  extensive 
functions  with  which  local  authorities  are  now  charged  aflford 
strong  arguments  for  a  revision,  both  of  existing  areas  of 
management,  and  of  the  constitution  of  rate-administering 
bodies.  All  such  questions  as  are  involved  in  the  consolida- 
tion or  amendment  of  laws  relating  to  Public  Health.  Educa- 
tion, or  Highways,  should  these  happen  to  come  before  Par- 
liament, wSl  call  for  the  close  attention  of  j'our  Committee  in 
order  to  avoid  the  aggravation  of  local  burdens,  and  to  secure 
the  most  efficient  and  economic  distribution  of  existing  rates. 
A  statement  of  local  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year 
1872-3  has  been  published  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
since  the  issue  of  your  Committee's  Annual  Report.  In 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  last  few  years  an  attempt 
lias  here  been  made  to  exhibit  in  a  summary  the  sources  of 
income  and  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  all  local  authorities. 
Although  your  Committee  view  with  satisfaction  the  improve- 
ments recently  effected  in  the  available  statistics  of  local 
finance,  they  find  that  the  present  statement  is  still  far  from 
furnishing  a  complete  review  of  local  taxation  during  any 
one  coincident  period  of  twelve  months,  such  as  thej'  have 
desired  to  obtain.  The  summary  in  question  is  prefixed  to 
the  annual  Abstract  of  the  accounts  rendered  by  certain 
authorities  under  the  Local  Taxation  Retm-ns  Act  of  1860 
(23  and  21  Vic.  c.  61) ;  and  it  is  compiled  partly  from  these 
accounts,  and  partly  from  returns  made  by  other  authorities 
under  separate  statutes.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  the  various 
objects  of  local  expenditm-e  ;  that  the  loans  raised  during  the 
year  are  included  in  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  several 
authorities ;  and  that  the  attempted  classification  of  authori- 
ties, according  to  their  reliance  on  particular  forms  of  local 
taxation,  seem  imperfect,  and  likely  to  mislead.  Inaccura- 
cies of  detail  would  also  appear  to  have  arisen,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  from  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  practice  of 
rates  being  frequently  raised  by  one  authority  and  expended 
by  another  j  while  the  omission  of  the  accounts  of  School 
Boards  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  and  the  mingling  of 
the  rates  used  by  these  bodies  with  those  returned  under 
other  heads,  somewhat  reduces  the  value  of  the  official  sum- 
mary. In  directing  attention  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  present 
return,  your  Committee  are  well  aware  that  a  faulty  sj'stem 
of  account  on  the  part  of  many  local  authorities  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  more  complete  and  comprehensive  statement  being 
furnished  by  the  central  authorities.  In  view,  however,  of 
the  value  of  obtaining  the  fullest  possible  information 
respecting  local  receipts  and  expenditure  at  a  time  when  the 
discussion  of  these  questions  is  of  so  much  importance,  your 
Committee  have  it  in  contemplation  themselves  to  publish  as 
thorough  an  analysis  as  can  be  obtained  from  existiug  sources. 
At  the  same  time  an  effort  will  probably  be  made  to  obtain 
further  and  more  correct  Parliamentary  Returns,  and  to  point 
out  such  errors  in  those  now  available  as  tend  to  incroiise  the 
existing  confusion,  i'our  Committee  have  also  to  consider 
whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  again  to  attempt,  either  by 
the  amendment  of  existing  statutes,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  measure  to  procure  an  Annual  Budget  of  Local  Taxa- 
tion. From  the  figures  of  the  present  return  it  would,  how- 
ever, appear  that  the  ratas  now  levied  exceed  £18,500,000 
a-year,  and  that  £1,400,000  of  tolls,  dues,  and  other  local  taxes 
are  raised,  while  a  further  smn  of  nearly  £10,000,000  (in  which 
borrowed  monies  are  usually  included)  makes  up  the  total 


local  revenue  to  a  total  very  Uttle  short  of  £33,000,000.  The 
outstanding  debt  of  local  aathorities  is  returned  at  over 
£72,000,000,  of  which  very  nearly  £11,000,000  is  stated  to  be 
secured  on  the  rates,  a  figure  which  would  be  still  further 
increased  had  account  been  taken,  as  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  done,  of  the  £1,500,000  at  which  the  liabilities  of  School 
Boards  stood  at  Michaelmas,  1873.  These  sums  afford  unde- 
niable evidence  of  the  magnitude  and  growth  of  the  charges 
imjjosed  exclusively  on  ratepayers,  while  it  is  impossible  to 
view  without  uneasiness  the  increase  year  by  year  in  the  debts 
of  local  authorities.  The  rapid  development  of  these  liabili- 
ties manifests  the  inelastic  and  insufficient  nature  of  the 
existing  resoiu'ces  of  localities,  and  their  inability  to  provide 
out  of  income  the  outlay  required  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  present  day. — Albebi  Pjsll,  Chaii'man. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  having  moved  that  the  Report  be  received, 
and  the  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Caldecott, 

The  CiiAiKiiAJJ  said  he  could  not  put  tlie  motion  without 
first  expressing  a  hope  that  every  member  of  the  Council  vpould 
seriously  consider  the  important  statement  embodied  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  report.  It  was  a  very  startling  one,  and  they 
were  very  much  indebted  to  the  committee  for  having  brouglit 
the  facts  so  clear  and  prominently  forward  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  H.J>Jeild  was  proceeding  to  make  some  remarks,  but 
in  deference  to  the  wish  of  the  Chairman  he  abstained  from 
doing  so,  in  order  tiiat  the  Council  might  go  at  once  to  tiie 
main  subject  fixed  for  its  consideration — viz.,  the  question  of 
unexhausted  improvements,  and  legislation  relating  thereto. 

Mr.  Mu:ntz  thereupon  moved  that  the  Council  should 
receive  and  consider  "  The  lleport  and  Summary  Schedules  on 
Agricultural  Customs"  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Unex- 
hausted Improvements.  He  said  it  would  be  recollected  that 
the  Reports  were  simply  received  at  the  meeting  last  June,  in 
order  tliat  there  niiglit  be  given  to  all  an  opportunity  of 
thoroughly  cousulering  them  before  anything  was  decided. 

Mr.  CoRRAivcE  seconded  the  motion. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  the  motion  was  altered 
to  the  following  :  "  That  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Unexhausted  Imptoveraeuts  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Sura- 
mary  Schedules  be  circulated  ;"  and  in  this  amended  form  the 
motion  was  agieed  to. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  previous  resolutions  of  the 
Council  on  the  subject, 

Mr.  MUi\TZ  moved  "  That  this  Council,  without  com- 
mitting itself  to  details,  approves  the  general  principles  of  the 
proposals  submitted  for  an  Agricultural  Tenancies  (England) 
Bill."  In  doing  so  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Council  particularly  to  tiiis  fact,  that  the  Committee  liad 
put  forward  wiiat  they  had  agreed  upon  in  the  shape  of  a 
Bill,  instead  of  in  the  sliape  of  proposals,  conceiving  that 
that  was  the  most  likely  way  to  give  the  Council  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  what  they  intended.  He  regretted 
tiiat  the  Council  had  not  had  a  lunger  opportunity  of  consi- 
dering tlie  Reports  of  the  Committee,  and  also  the  very 
elaborate  Schedules  placed  before  that  meeting.  He  would 
now  read  two  extracts  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  fifth  paragraph  of  that  Report  was  as  follows : 
"  Your  Committee  would  direct  attention  to  the  absence 
of  any  uniform  principle  upon  which  Customs  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  originated.  Thus  guano  is  allowed  for  in  some 
counties  when  applied  to  corn  crops,  in  other  counties  only 
when  applied  to  root  or  green  crops ;  and  in  the  latter  case, 
some  counties  or  districts  pay  for  all,  and  some  for  only  half 
the  ejuantity  used  in  the  last  year  ;  and  while  some  counties 
pay  lor  no  guano  used  in  the  last  year  bat  one  of  the 
tenancy,  other  counties  pay  for  one-third  of  what  is  applied  in 
that  year.  For  oilcake  the  allowances  vary  from  half  the 
valu-i  of  cake  used  in  the  last  year,  witii  nothing  for  cake 
used  in  the  year  before  that,  to  one-fourth  of  the  last  year's 
and  oue-eighth  of  the  previous  year  s  cake,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  last  year's  and  one-third  of  the  previous  year's  con- 
sumption of  oilcake.  Compensation  for  tile  draining  ranges 
so  diversely  that  improvement  is  calculated  in  some  counties 
to  extend  over  six  years,  and  in  other  counties  up  to  fourteen 
years.  Planting  quickset  is  spread  over  varying  periods  from 
tliree  to  ten  years.  Liming  arable  land  is  supposed  to 
benefit  the  tenant  from  five  years  down  to  only  two 
years ;  and  liming  pastures  is  taken  as  lasting  three 
years  in  some  counties  up  to  six  years  in  others." 
In  the  last  paragraph  the  Committee  said  :  "  Looking  at  the 
results  of  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present  proceeded, 
revealing  a  very  partial  prevalence  of  eexuitable  Tenant-Right 
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customs  as  verj'  couflicting  practices,  between  one  county  and 
another,  and  even  between  dilTcrent  parts  of  the  same  county, 
and  over  a  very  hirge  number  of  counties  and  districts,  the 
absence  of  any  conipensation  whatever  for  unexhausted  capi- 
tal invested  by  the  occupier  (and  this  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  labours  of  Mr.  Pusey's  Committee  and  the  attempted 
legislation  of  1848),  your  Committee  cannot  but  conclude  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  a  settlement  of  tlie  agricultural  cus- 
toms of  the  kingdom  upon  an  etiuitable  basis."  In  tlie 
returns  received  by  the  Committee  from  dilferent  parts  of  the 
country  there  was  ample  evidence  of  the  great  uncertainty  of 
the  agricultural  customs  of  this  country,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  something  being  done  either  to  correct  those  customs  which 
were  in  excess  or  not  useful  or  to  introduce  others  resting  on 
a  more  er'uitable  basis.  It  had  been  observed  very  generally 
that  the  varying  character  of  laud  in  ditfereiit;  localities 
necessitated  a  difference  of  customs,  and  no  doubt  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that  view  of  the  matter.  If  he  had 
not  been  convinced  of  that  in  any  other  way,  he  would  have 
been  by  the  very  excellent  remarks  made  at  the  meetiag  of 
the  Farraers'  Club  the  previous  evening  on  that  very  subject 
(Hear,  hear).  But  he  maiutained  that  that  was  nqj  the  only 
reason  why  customs  differed  so  much.  It  was  quite  true  that 
there  were  soils  of  ditl'ereut  character  in  diil'erent  counties; 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  customs  arose  in  the  first  instance 
because  those  by  whom  they  were  originated  felt  it  easiest  to 
carry  them  out  iu  one  particular  tract  or  course.  The  case 
might  be  illustrated  by  the  course  which  had  been  pursued 
with  respect  to  roads  and  rivers.  They  lived  in  an  age  when 
scieuce  aud  art  had  arrived  at  such  perfection  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  make  a  straight  cut  in  many 
of  the  existing  agricultural  customs,  thereby  saving  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  of  time.  But  how  were  they  to  do  that  ? 
They  could  not  alter  the  natural  course  of  -n  road  without  going 
to  Parliament,  and  the  case  of  agricultural  customs  was  similar. 
They  wanted  something  which  would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties 
concerned ;  they  wanted  some  power  of  cutting  a  straight 
road,  as  it  were,  through  the  customs  of  tha  country  with  ad- 
vantage to  agriculturists  as  a  body  aud  +o  the  nation.  He 
wanted  to  point  out  to  the  Counr.il,  in  relation  to  the  proposals 
now  before  it,  how  the  Committee  had  been  guided  in  framing 
them.  It  would  be  recollected  that  last  JMay  resolutions 
were  brought  before  the  Council  on  the  question  of  unex- 
hausted improvements.  Those  resolutions  had  just  been  read 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  the  resolution  before  the  meeting  was  in 
accordance  with  them.  They  were  afterwards  submitted  to 
thcBusineess  Committee, audit  was  considered  that  the  subse- 
quent proposals  should  be  so  drawn  as  to  represent,  as  far  as 
possible,  what  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  agri- 
cultural body  throughout  tiie  country.  The  Committee  had 
no  preconceived  ideas  or  prejudices,  but  they  framed  those 
resolutions  simply  with  the  view  of  expressing  what  they 
believed  to  be  tlie  general  feeling  among  agriculturists.  What 
was  the  result  of  the  course  pursued  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
feeling  ?  The  resolutions  having  been  forwarded  to  the 
associated  chambers,  to  his  surprise  there  came  back  almost 
unanimous  expressions  of  approval.  With  the  resolutions  and 
tiie  replies  before  him,  it  became  his  duty  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  to  frame  a  bill,  or  rather  proposals,  viith  a  view 
to  legislation  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  received,  and 
he  executed  that  task  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  frame  these  proposals,  the  Committee  decided  to 
take  Messrs.  Howard  aud  Head's  bill,  which  was  before 
the  House  of  Commons  last  year,  as  a  basis,  feeling 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  in  that  bill, 
aud  desiring  to  get  from  it  everything  that  was  good. 
He  felt  bound  to  ackuowledge  the  very  great  service 
which  the  promoters  of  that  bill  had  done  by  providing 
the  Committee  with  such  excellent  materials  to  work  upon. 
They  had,  in  fact,  taken  everytliing  good  out  of  it,  and 
had  so  thoroughly  thrashed  it  tliat  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  a  bit  of  wheat  left.  Having  adopted  that  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, they  had  then  to  determine  in  what  way  they  should 
define  the  "improvements"  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  future  bill. 
For  that  purpose  they  adopted  this  principle — that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bill  should  be  limited  to  what  was  specified  in  it; 
in  other  words,  that  what  were  to  be  considered  improvements 
under  the  bill  should  be  specified  in  certain  schedules.  He 
thought  that  one  great  object  to  be  kept  iu  view  was  that  when 
a  landlord  and  tenant  entered  into  an  agreement  they  should 
be  made  clearly  to  understand  what  they  were  agreeing  to — 


that  the  landlord  should  know  exactly  what  he  was  agreeing 
to  give  the  tenant,  and  the  tenant  should  know  exactly  what 
he  was  to  receive  from  the  landlord.  With  regard  to  draining, 
the  Committee  thought  that  it  ought  always  to  be  done  subject 
to  inspect  ion,  so  as  to  secure  that  it  should  be  done  properly  ; 
and  he  (Blr.  Muntz)  felt  satisfied  that  no  greater  mischief 
scarcely  could  be  done  to  land  than  that  caused  by  a  large  ex  - 
penditure  on  draining  which  was  not  done  effectually.  Speaking 
from  experience  he  should  say  that  ordinarily  no  valuer  could 
tell  whether  or  not  draining  had  been  done  properly  unless  he 
had  himself  seen  it  done.  Drainage  might  answer  the  purpose 
very  well  for  a  short  time,  and  yet  afterwards,  iu  consequence  of 
the  pipes  having  been  laid  unevenly,  or  some  other  defect,  the 
result  might  soon  prove  unsatisfactory.  The  committee  had, 
therefore,  proposed  that  no  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  drain 
without  the  work  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  En- 
closure Commissioners  (Hear,  hear).  In  the  bill  of  Messrs. 
Howard  and  Head  there  was  wiiat  was  called  "  an  over-holding 
clause."  In  his  (Mr.  Muntz's)  opinion  the  carrying  out  of 
such  a  clause  might  be  attended  with  serious  inconvenience 
aud  loss  to  the  incoming  tenant.  An  outgoing  tenant,  it  must 
be  remembered,  might  at  the  same  time  be  an  incoming  tenant ; 
and  if  he  could  not  enter  upon  a  farm  because  another  man  was 
holding  over,  the  consequences  to  him  might  be  very  injurious. 
For  his  own  part,  lie  must  say  that  he  could  not  see  what  was 
the  object  of  proposing  such  a  clause  as  that.  Another  point 
on  which  they  deviated  from  tlie  bill  to  which  he  alluded  was 
connected  with  arbitration.  He  knew  that  was  a  very  difficult 
question  to  deal  with.  Many  persons  were  opposed  to  Messrs. 
Howard  aud  Head's  bill  because  they  did  not  believe  in  arbi- 
tration, and  thought  that  great  dangers  might  arise  from  that 
source.  On  that  ^subject  he  felt  that  it  was  not  safe  for  any 
man  to  leave  a  large  portion  of  his  property  in  the  hands  or  at  the 
disposal  of  any  single  individual.  If  a  measure  like  that  which 
was  contemplated  were  carried  out  it,  would  enable  the  tenant- 
farmer  to  invest  his  capital  especially  in  the  land,  and  that 
would  be  the  best  investment  that  he  could  make.  But  if 
there  were  to  be  continuous  investments  of  that  kind,  as  there 
probably  would  be,  it  could  not  be  desirable  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation  to  any  one  man,  with  no  power  of  appeal 
against  his  decision.  In  almost  all  proceedings  connected  with 
the  courts  of  law  there  was  an  appeal  from  one  tribunal  to 
another ;  and  he  thought  that  in  reference  to  the  kind  of  cases 
now  under  consideration,  when  the  amount  to  be  arbitrated 
upon  exceeded  one  year's  rent  there  should  be  an  appeal 
from  the  arbitrator  to  the  judge  of  the  county  court  of 
the  district.  He  did  not  say  that  the  latter  was  the  best 
court  of  appeal  they  could  have,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  had  to  provide  against  unnecessary  expense  and 
delay.  His  own  feeling  on  that  point  was  that  if  there  were 
an  appeal  it  would  very  seldom  be  resorted  to,  because  men 
naturally  took  more  pains  in  arriving  at  a  decision  when  they 
knew  that  it  would  be  liable  to  be  overturned.  He  would  not 
detain  the  Council  any  longer.  He  would  only  add  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  Committee  had  been  to  produce  a  good  mea- 
sure, aud  that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  adopt  anything  which 
might  appear  to  be  a  practical  improvement  in  wliat  they  had 
laid  before  the  meeting  (cheers). 

Mr.  Jaiies  Howard  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  second- 
ing the  motion.  He  would  not  then  enter  into  details,  as 
that  might  be  done  better  at  a  future  stage.  Mr.  Muntz  had 
referred  to  clause  11  in  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  pro- 
viding that  a  tenant  should  remain  in  possession  until  the 
compensation  to  which  he  was  entitled  had  been  paid.  There 
was  a  similar  clause  in  the  Irish  Land  Act  under  which  a 
tenant  could  not  be  dispossessed  till  the  payment  had  been 
made  ;  but  Ut.  Read  and  he,  after  considering  the  subject, 
inserted  the  words  "  or  compensation  secured  to  the  satistac- 
tion  of  such  tenant  or  the  arbitrators."  They  thought  it 
would  be  unfair  to  call  upon  a  tenant  to  give  up  possession  ol 
what  was  his  own  without  any  security  except  the  word  ot  his 
landlord  (Hear,  hear).  He  could  not  help  adding  that  he 
objected  most  strongly  to  the  proposed  appeal  to  a  county 
court  judge  (cheers).  He  could  not  see  the  wisdom  of  caUing 
in  an  umpire  who  must  of  necessity  know  far  less  about  the 
matter  in  dispute  than  an  arbitrator.  The  main  object  they 
had  in  view  in  framing  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  was  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  litigation  between  landlord  and 
tenant;  but  a  proviso  of  that  kind  would  certainly  open  a  door 
to  great  litigation.  He  would  take  that  opportunity  of  point- 
ing out  that  the  title  of  the  new  bill  did  not  embrace  all  the 
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objects  within  the  four  corners  of  the  bill.  The  bill  gave 
limited  owners  power  to  raise  money  and  charge  the  estate 
with  it,  and  that  was  not  covered  by  the  title.  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  proposal  that  previous  to  draining  the  consent 
of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  should  be  obtained.  That 
was  suggested  last  year  by  the  Institute  of  Land  Surveyors, 
and  that  body  being  a  very  practical  one,  they  were  bound  to 
pay  attention  to  what  it  said  on  such  a  subject.  There  was  a 
very  important  omission  in  the  new  bill :  he  alluded  to  the 
powers  which  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  gave  limited 
owners  to  pay  the  compensation  they  would  have  been  bound 
to  pay  under  that  measure.  Money  might  now  be  borrowed 
from  companies  to  pay  for  improvements  ;  but  that  often  in- 
flicted great  hardship  on  poor  limited  owners,  and  it  had  been 
very  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brand,  the  son  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  an  able  article  in  the  ForlnigUly 
Review,  that  some  limited  owuers  had  had  to  borrow  money  at 
seven  per  cent.,  and  could  not  get  more  than  four.  He  thought 
that  portion  of 'the  new  bill  should  be  reconsidered,  with  the 
view'of.placing'English  limited  owners  on  as  good  a  footing  as 
Irish  owners,  who  had  power  to  go  to  the  Loan  Commissioners 
for  what  they  wanted  (Hear,  liear). 

Mr.  H.'  BiDDELL  said  the  bill  of  last  yeai-  split  on  the  rock 
of  the  I2thjplause,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether  there  was 
anything  in  the  new  bill  that  was  equivalent  to  that  clause. 

Mr.  MuNTZ  said  he  thought  he  had  explained  that  one  great 
feature  of  the  new  bill  was  that  all  the  items  of  compensation 
were  included  in  tlie  schedules.  He  believed  that  the  first 
clause  covered  everything,  and  it  contained  these  words : 
"  Provided  that  no  compensation  shall  be  due  under  this  Act 
for  the  unexhausted  value  of  any  improvement  which  has  been 
specified,  and  the  value  thereof  provided  by  a  consideration 
expressed  in  a  lease  or  agreement."  The  bill  covered  all  the 
improvements  specified  in  the  schedules;  but  if  any  parties 
liked  to  enter  into  an  agreement  specifying  what  improvements 
were  provided  for  by  that  agreement,  and  also  specifying  the 
consideration  which  was  to  cover  such  improvements,  then  the 
Act  would  not  come  into  effect. 

A  Member  having  asked  for  a  more  explicit  explanation, 

Mr.  MuNTZ  said  the  13th  clause  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill  provided  that  any  agreement  whicli  did  not  state  the  exact 
compensation  provided  for  should  be  null  and  void.  There 
was  certainly  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  bill  before  the 
Council.  That  bill  left  the  power  of  free  contract  as  regarded 
compensation.  It  did  not  say  what  the  compensation  should 
be,  but  it  provided  for  the  landlord  and  tenant  clearly  under- 
standing each  other  as  regarded  what  was  agreed  upon  between 
them. 

Professor  Bund  felt  a  difficulty  in  expressing  general 
approval  of  the  principles  of  the  bill,  because,  though  he 
might  support  the  first  half  bearing  on  the  relative  position  of 
landlords  and  tenants,  he  might  not  be  able  to  support  the 
second  half  giving  additional  powers  to  limited  owners.  The 
bill  opened  a  far  wider  question  than  the  mere  question  of  un- 
exhausted improvements.  As  regarded  arbitration,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  best  course  would  be  not  to  interfere  with  the 
general  law  of  the  land  or  with  the  provisions  of  the  Common 
I'rocedure  Act  relating  to  arbitration.  The  bill  would  modify, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  whole  law  of  settlement  as  regarded  real 
estates ;  and  he  did  not  think  such  a  change  ought  to  be 
lugged  in,  as  it  were,  at  the  tail  of  a  measure  for  giving  com- 
pensation to  tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  opposition  to  the  first  part  of  the  bill  with- 
out that,  and  he  thought  the  two  things  should  be  kept 
separate.  In  forming  a  measure  for  giving  compensation  for 
tinexhausted  improvements,  the  Committee  should  not  have 
included  a  proposal  for  altering  the  law  of  settlement. 

Mr.  Joseph  ilussoN.as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  wished 
to  observe  that  they  desired  to  act  fairly,  as  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  in  considering  how  far  compensation  should 
extend. 

Mr.  CoRRANCE  said  he  had  not  always  had  the  pleasing  duty 
of  commending  proceedings  brought  before  that  meeting,  but 
he  had  now  the  extreme  gratification  of  expressing  his  approval 
of  the  proposals  submitted  for  consideration.  He  thought 
that  in  the  framing  of  the  bill  the  instructions  given  to  the 
Committee  had  been  most  ably  and  amply  carried  out  (Hear, 
hear)  ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  that  view  by  finding  that 
Mr.  Howard  was  prepared  to  support  the  bill  before 
them,  being  satisfied  that  that  gentleman  would  not  support  it 
unless  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  gave  all  the 


security  for  compensation  which  could  reasonably  be  asked 
for.  It  had,  he  thought,  gradually  dawned  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  felt  interested  in  that  question  that  the  burden  of 
paying  compensation  would  fall  on  the  incoming  tenant,  and 
that  fact  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  As  regarded  the 
position  of  limited  owners,  he  would  remark  that  at  present 
many  of  them  had  their  hands  completely  tied  up  by  settle- 
ments and  ancient  feudal  tenures,  that  all  sorts  of  obligations 
had  been  heaped  upon  them  by  lawyers,  and  that  it  was  not 
until  some  time  after  they  came  into  possession  of  the  estate 
that  they  were  able  to  do  what  most  of  them  desired  for  the 
benefit  of  their  tenants  (Hear,  hear).  The  Committee,  recog- 
nising that  state  of  things,  had  made  certain  proposals  in  the 
bill ;  and  though  they  need  not  form  part  of  such  a  measure, 
something  must  be  done  to  release  limited  owners  from  their 
present  onerous  and  difficult  position.  Finding  that  that  bill 
did  not  do  away  with  existing  customs,  but  only  supplemented 
them,  feeling  that  some  such  bill  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  recognising  in  it  a  most  moderate  and  able  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  question  before  the  Council,  he  gave  the  motion  his 
cordial  support  (cheers). 

Mr.  Turner  (West  Kent)  said  it  had  always  appeared  to 
him  a  cruel  imputation  against  agriculturists  that  they  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Parliament  to  ask  it  to  enable  them  to  enter 
into  agreements.  There  was  nothing  of  that  kind  in  trade, 
and  he  did  not  believe  it  was  necessary  in  agriculture.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Corrance  that  what  was  called  justice  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  might  be  injustice  to  the  incoming  tenant. 
As  a  practical  man,  he  was  well  aware  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  make  bills  than  to  pass  them.  He  also  knew 
what  great  differences  of  opinion  existed  respecting  the  value 
of  manures,  and  they  must  all  feel  that  there  might  very  easily 
be  such  collusion  between  an  outgoing  tenant  and  a  manure- 
dealer  that  the  bill  for  manures  would  be  almost  ruinous  to 
cripple  the  incoming  tenant.  Were  they  not  going  to 
incoming  tenants  by  rendering  them  liable  to  pay  down 
from  £500  to  £5,000  at  the  commencement  of  their 
occupation  ?  He  had  never  himself  been  in  favour  of  Par- 
liamentary interference,  but  he  was  glad  to  find  that  in  the 
bill  before  them  the  rattle-snake  had  been  taken  away 
from  the  menagerie.  As  he  understood  Mr.  Muntz,  the 
new  bill  did  not  contain  either  the  12th  clause  nor  any 
cousins  of  it ;  and  that  venom  having  been  taken  away,  what 
was  proposed  was  a  much  more  harmle^s  matter.  As  to  the 
county  court  judge,  being  only  a  legal  gentleman  he  could 
not  know  anything  about  the  interests  of  an  outgoing  tenant. 
He  thought  the  bill  might  very  fairly  be  sent  to  Parliament ; 
but  he  beheved  that  after  it  had  come  out  of  a  Parliamentary 
committee,  the  originators  would  hardly  know  their  own  off- 
spring. 

The  Chairman  expressed  a  hope  that  some  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  in  the  room  would  express  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Marquis  of  Huntly  said,  although  he  was  not  a 
tenant-farmer,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  vi  ords.  He  wanted  to 
bring  the  meeting  back  to  the  pith  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Muntz 
had  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  bill  did  not  contain  anything 
resembling  the  12th  Clause,  and  that  being  the  case,  he  would 
point  out  to  that  gentleman  that  any  clever  lawyer  would  be 
able  to  drive  a  coach-and-horses  through  it.  AH  that  was 
provided,  in  fact,  was  that  the  schedules  appended  should  come 
into  operation  where  there  was  no  agreement.  He  believed 
that  without  a  provision  like  the  12th  Clause  the  bill  would 
he  a  dead  letter.  The  schedules  appeared  to  him  to  be  very 
curiously  drawn.  If  a  farmer  sold  corn,  produced  with  the 
aid  of  artificial  manure,  to  a  corn  merchant,  he  was  to  be  en- 
titled to  compensation,  but  if  he  fed  his  stock  with  it,  lie  was 
not  to  be  entitled.  He  (the  Marquis  of  Huntly)  could  not 
see  why  there  should  be  a  distinction.  He  was  rather  hopeful 
that  the  Government  would  do  something  in  reference  to  that 
question:  there  had  been  hints  that  they  meant  to  propose 
legislation,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  belter  to  see  what  was 
in  the  Queen's  Speech,  instead  of  hurrying  on  the  matter  at 
that  moment. 

Mr.  WniTAKER- Wilson  thought  that  no  distinct  answer 
had  been  given  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  present  bill 
contained  in  substance  the  12th  Clause  of  the  bill  of  last 
Session.  If  agriculturists  were  determined  to  do  themselves 
such  an  injury  as  was  involved  in  the  12th  Clause,  all  he  could 
do  was  to  protest  against  it.  It  seemed  to  him  like  declaring 
that   the   landlords  and  tenants  of  this  kingdom  were  not 
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capable  of  making  an  agreement.  He  knew  that  wl  at 
he  was  saying  was  not  po^nilar,  but  he  was  not  seeking 
popularity.  If  the  agriculiural  labourers  saw  the  prop(rly 
of  landlords  and  farmers  in  laud  interfered  with  by  Irf^islation, 
they  would  say  that  every  class  of  men  had  a  right  to  legisla- 
tion for  its  benefit.  He  admitted  that  in  cases  in  which  a 
landlord  died,  or  circumslances  compelled  the  sale  of  an  estate, 
a  grasping  successor  should  not  be  able  to  turn  out  the  tenant 
without  giving  hira  any  compensation  for  what  he  had  invested 
in  the  soil.  In  such  cases,  there  being  no  agreement,  the  law 
should  step  in,  as  it  did  in  cases  in  which  a  man  difd  without 
leaving  a  will.  The  few  tenants  that  he  himself  had,  iiad 
sliowu  themselves  perfectly  capable  of  making  an  agreement. 
If  that  bill  passed  there  would  be  no  end  of  arbitration  cases 
connected  with  tlie  quitting  of  farms  ;  and  they  all  knew  tliat 
there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  tenants  to  claim 
an  awful  amount  of  compensation  from  landlords  who  had 
acted  kindly  and  generously  towards  them. 

Mr.  Bramwell  (Lincolnshire)  said,  nutwithstanding  Mr. 
Muntii's  opinion  that  tiie  bill  did  not  interfere  with  the  riglit 
of  private  contract,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
drawn  it  did  somewhat  interfere  with  tliat  rigiit.  In  one 
place  it  was  stated  that  nothing  in  the  bill  was  to  intetCere 
with  leases  or  agreements  hitherto  made,  implying  that  it 
would  interfere  with  leases  or  agreements  made  in  future. 
Coming,  as  he  did,  from  Lincolnshire,  he  should  be  sorry  to 
do  anything  which  might  tend  to  prevent  compensation  Irom 
being  paid  for  unexhausted  improvemfuts  in  other  counties  ; 
but  he  understood  that  where  no  agreement  existed  the  bill 
would  operate. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.?.,  said  there  were  three  causes  for  which 
legislation  on  that  subject  appeared  to  be  considered  necessary. 
The  first  was,  that  it  was  now  a  presumption  of  law  that  im- 
provements made  by  a  tenant  in  tlieland  became  the  property 
of  the  owner;  the  second  was,  that  there  was  now  an  inability 
on  the  part  of  limited  owners  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
which  would  be  binding  as  against  all  comers  ;  and  the  third 
was,  that  there  was  a  very  general  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  tenants,  and  a  corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  owners,  to 
enter  into  written  agreements.  The  third  cause  all  sensible 
people  must  wish  to  see  removed.  He  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  landlords  and  tenants  entering  into  proper  agreements 
wherever  it  could  be  done.  But  no  legislation  was  wanted  to 
effect  that  object ;  common  sense  and  business  habits  would  be 
sufficient  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  and  set  the  matter 
right.  The  two  other  causes,  he  thought,  did  require  legisla- 
laiion,  in  order  to  secure  the  iuterests  of  tenants.  He  con- 
curred, in  the  principle  that  the  presumption  of  law  should  be 
in  favour  oi  the  tenants,  and  not  of  the  landlord  ;  but  a  shorter 
bill  would  snffice  to  make  that  change.  His  view  of  that 
matter  was  that  while  the  presumption  of  law  should  be  in 
favour  of  the  tenant,  the  landlord  should  be  able  to  guard  him- 
self against  evil  consequences  by  means  of  a  lease  or  agree- 
ment. There  was  a  great  deal  in  the  bill  which  tended  to 
secure  this  object,  but  he  did  not  think  it  went  far  enough  in 
that  direction.  It  certainly  did  not  embody  the  principle  of 
the  12th  Clause  of  the  bill  of  last  session,  and  he  was  glad  it  did 
not.  He  would  have  the  law  so  altered  that  limited  owners 
would  be  able  to  enter  into  agreements  which  would  be 
binding  against  all  comers,  and  he  thought  that  might  be 
done  through  the  agency  of  the  Tithe  and  Enclosure  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Pearse  (Worcestershire)  concurred  generally  in  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  Pell. 

Mr.  Akkell  (Wilts)  considered  the  bill  a  very  moderate  and 
useful  one,  and  urged  that  a  division  should  be  at  once  taken 
on  its  principles. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said  it  would  be  seen  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  proceed- 
iugs.  Knowing  that  the  bill  of  Mr.  Howard  and  himself  would 
be  severely  handled,  he  thought  it  better  that  he  should  take 
no  part  whatever,  and  he  did  not,  in  fact,  attend  a  single  meet- 
ing. He  had  to  thank  the  Committee  for  having  dealt  so 
leniently  with  the  bill  to  which  he  alluded.  That  bill  had 
been  before  the  public  to  be  shot  at  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
everybody  who  thought  proper  had  had  a  pop  at  it  ;  but  he 
was  glad  to  find  that  it  formed  the  main  substance  of  the  bill 
submitted  that  day  (Hear,  hear).  His  friend  Mr.  Pell  seemed 
to  think  that  all  that  was  needed  was  to  alter  the  presumption  of 
law,  making  it  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  He  said,  in  effect, '  The 
lawassumes  that  everything  attached  to  the  estate  belongs  to  the 


owner,  and  not  to  anyone  who  put  it  there  :  alter  that  and  do 
no  more.'  The  Irish  Land  Act  failed  in  the  case  of  tei. ancles 
with  a  rent  exceeding  £50  a  year,  because  the  landlords  of  lie- 
land,  including  even  such  men  as  the  good  old  Duke  of  Leinster, 
required  their  tenants  to  sign  an  agreempiit  which  excluded 
them  from  tiie  right  of  compens-ition.  Take  the  case  of  game. 
The  presumption  of  law  was  that  game  was  the  property  of 
the  occupier  ;  but  did  not  hundreds  and  thousands  of  farmers 
sign  away  their  right  without  receiving  sixpence  as  compensa- 
ticn  ?  (Hear,  hear)  He  had  seen  a  form  of  agreement  which 
was  signed  by  hundreds  of  people  by  which  they  were  pre- 
vented from  carrying  a  gun  or  keeping  a  dog.  Something 
more,  then,  must  be  done  than  simply  to  alter  the  presumption 
of  law  and  make  it  in  favour  of  the  tenant  instead  of  the  land- 
lord (Hear,  hear).  An  exceedingly  short  bill  would  be 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  There  need  only  be  one  clause, 
and  there  might  be  added  to  it  one  making  an  extension  of 
the  notice  to  quit  to  twelve  months,  or,  as  tlie  Premier  said,  to 
two  years.  He  did  not  pretend  for  one  moment  1o  know  the 
mind  of  the  Premier,  but  he  was  quite  sure  tliat  when  he  made 
his  celebrated  speech  to  the  electors  of  Buckinghamshire,  and 
said  that  no  tenant  should  be  ejected  without  having  had  a 
two  years'  notice  to  quit,  he  did  not  mean  merely  that  there 
should  be  a  nugatory  clause  passed  providing  that  such  a 
notice  might  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  concerned 
(Hear,  hear).  If  the  twelve  month's  uutice  provided  in  the 
bill  before  them  w  as  to  be  a  notice  out  of  which,  as  the  Sfanclard 
said  the  other  day,  any  one  could  contract  himself,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  it  (Hear,  hear)  ?  What  would  be  tiie  use  of 
providing  for  a  two  years'  or  a  twelve  months' notice,  if  the  land- 
lord could  convert  it  into  a  six  montiis'  notice  whenever  he 
thought  proper  ?  Tiiey  did  not  want  any  legislation  unless  it 
were  compulsory,  and  he  should  like  to  iiear  from  Mr.  Muntz 
wliether  under  this  bill  the  twelve  montlis'  notice  was  to  be 
compulsory,  or  was  to  be  left  as  a  matter  of  discretion  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant  (Hear,  hear,  followed  by  voices  of 
"  DiviJe"). 

The  Chairman  said  before  the  question  was  decided  he 
wished  to  make  one  or  two  remarks.  He  iiad  long  been  of 
opinion  that  there  were  points  connected  with  the  question 
that  demanded  legislation.  There  were  some  matters,  in  his 
opinion,  in  which  tenants  required  protection,  and  others  in 
which  landlords  occasionally  required  it  (Hear,  hear),  and  he 
thought  the  object  in  passing  a  bill  sliould  be  to  do  justice  to 
both  parties  (Hear,  hear).  The  object  of  the  bill  before  them 
appeared  to  be  to  secure  just  and  fair  protection  ;  and,  looking 
at  it  as  a  whole,  and  of  course  without  committing  himself 
then  to  details,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  the  general  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  (cheers). 

Mr.  Muntz,  in  replying,  said  he  would  first  answer  Mr 
Read's  question  respecting  the  twelve  months'  notice,  and  he 
would  do  so  by  asking  him  another  question.  Supposing  a 
landlord  were  obliged  to  let  his  land  for  a  shorter  period  than 
twelve  months  if  it  was  to  be  let  at  all,  which  was  sometimes 
the  case,  would  Mr.  Read  say  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
let  it  because  there  could  not  be  a  twelve  mouths'  notice  ?  If 
that  were  so,  he  must  dissent  from  !Mr.  Read's  view  of  the 
matter  (cheers).  His  view  was  that  if  there  were  no  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary  the  tenant  should  have  a  right  to  twelve 
months'  notice.  If  a  tenant  liked  to  fam  land  with  a  smaller 
notice  than  the  law  gave  him  without  an  agreement,  it  would 
be  his  own  fault,  and  not  that  of  the  law.  To  enact  that  no 
landlord  should  be  allowed  to  let  a  farm  without  a  twelve  months' 
notice  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  aibitrary  and  unjust.  With 
regard  to  the  general  principle  of  the  bill,  what  he  wished  to 
be  understood  was  this — that  the  bill  did  admit  of  an  agree- 
ment being  made  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  agree- 
ment was  to  take  precedence  of  the  Act  on  one  condition,  that 
it  specified  in  what  way  it  differed  from  the  Act,  that  it  speci- 
fied which  of  the  improvements  enumerated  in  the  Act  were 
dealt  witii  by  agreement,  and  also  what  was  to  be  the  "consi- 
deration" given  for  the  improvements.  He  had  no  objection 
to  the  12th  Clause  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  always  supported  it ;  but  he  knew  that  it 
was  strongly  objected  to  by  many,  and  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  a  bill  containing  such  a  clause,  and  therefore  he 
proposed  the  next  test  thing — namely,  that  a  tenant-farmer 
on  entering  into  an  agreement  should  know  exactly  what  he 
was  agreeing  to,  which  was  often  not  the  case  at  present, 
agreements  being  so  wrapped  up  in  legal  clauses  and  phraseo- 
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logy  tliat  neither  tenants  nor  landlords  could  understand  what 
was  meant. 

Mr.  Godwin  (Notts  Cliamber)  was  in  favour  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  bill,  though  he  thought  the  bill 
itself  iucluded  too  much  and  was  too  complicated,  entering  a.3 
it  did  into  the  questions  of  cropping,  mowing  land,  and  dilapi- 
dating. He  objected  to  legislation  witii  a  view  to  the  growth 
of  a  number  of  white  crops  in  succession,  and  believed  that 
that  conld  not  be  doue,  in  the  case  of  barley  at  least,  without 
injury  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Tkevdwell  was  on  principle  against  compulsory  legis- 
lation, but  as  the  bill  would  give  it  them  in  as  mild  a  dose  as 
pcsi-ible  he  should  uot  oppose  it. 

Tlie  question  was  then  put,  and  the  motion  carried  unani- 
mously. 

It  being  after  one  o'clock,  the  Council  then  adjourned  for  a 
quarter  of  an  bour  for  lunch.     Wheu  tliey  had  reassembled. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  they  weregoing  into  the  Com- 
mittee, as  it  were,  ou  the  bill,  and  in  such  a  stage  members  of 
Farliaraent  might  in  either  House  speak  as  often  as  they 
pleased.  In  the  present  case  some  restriction  of  the  rule 
was  necessary,  and  he  proposed  that  each  clause  should 
be  read  out  separately,  and  that  no  one  should  be  at  liberty 
to  speak  more  than  once  ou  the  same  clause.  Was  he  to 
understand  that  that  proposal  was  approved  ?  (General  cries 
of  "  Yes"). 

The  preamble  of  the  hill  having,  in  accordance  with  the 
\is;ige  in  the  House  of  Commons,  been  postponed,  Clause  I. 
was  then  read,  being  as  follows:  "  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  any  agricultural  tenant  shall  be  entitled  on  quit- 
ting his  holding,  alter  the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  in  respect  of  the  unexhausted 
value  of  any  improvement  or  improvements  described  in 
schedules  I.,  11. ,  and  III.  appended  to  this  Act,  and  which 
shall  have  been  made  by  such  tenant  on  his  holding.  Pro- 
vided that  no  compensation  shall  be  due  under  this  Act  for 
the  unexhausted  value  of  any  improvement  which  has  been  speci- 
fied, and  the  value  thereof  provided  for  by  a  consideration 
expressed  iu  a  lease  or  agreement." 

Mr.  Hicks  (Cambridgeshire)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which,  however,  was  not  seconded,  and  therefore  fell  to  the 
ground.     Thereupon 

Mr.  i'oRD  moved  that  the  discussion  be  adjourned  for  two 
reasons  :  that  tbey  had  arrived  at  an  hour  when  they  could 
not  hope  to  make  much  progress,  and  that  the  Associated 
Chambers  had  not  had  sufficient  opportunity  for  considering 
the  que.-tiou.  He  himself,  as  a  deputed  member  from  one 
cliamber,  had  been  iustructed  to  urge  postponement. 

Mr.  Godwin  seconded  the  motion.  His  Chamber  had 
seen  neither  tlie  summary  schedules  of  agricultural  customs 
iior  the  bill,  and  at  their  council  meeting  on  Saturday  tliey 
requested  liim  to  get  an  adjournment  if  possible. 

On  the  question  being  put  from  the  chair,  it  was  negatived 
by  a  large  majority,  and  the  discussion  was  continued  by 

Mr.  Pell  moving  to  expunge  all  the  words  from  "  improve- 
ments" in  the  first  section  of  the  clause,  and  to  insert  others 
describing  the  improvements  as  "  suitable  to  and  adding  to 
the  value  of  the  holding." 

Tiiis  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
MuNTZ  and  Mr.  Read,  the  latter  remarking  that  he  should 
entirely  approve  of  it  if  the  bill  were  to  be  permissive.  In 
that  case  it  might  fiuish  there,  after  simply  introducing  the 
clause  providing  for  a  twelve  months'  notice  to  quit. 

Mr.  BiDDELL  :  Surely  that  would  be  a  wiser  bill  than  what 
they  bad  before  them  now. 

Ou  Mr.  Pell's  amendment  being  put,  it  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  two  to  one. 

Mr.  James  Hoavard,  after  intimating  that  he  had  an 
amendment  to  move  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  clause,  said,  with 
the  penuissiou  of  the  meeting,  he  would  now  proceed  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  In  the  first  place  he  wished  to  express 
liis  belief  that,  considering  the  hostility  with  which  the  13th 
Clause  was  met — at  all  events  by  one  necessary  party  to  the 
settlement  of  that  great  questiou— the  Committee  acted  wisely 
in  dropping  that  clause,  and  seeking  to  compass  their  object 
by  what  might  be  regarded  by  mauy  as  a  less  objectionable  me- 
thod. But  the  question  then  arose  whetlier  they  accomplished 
the  main  object  of  the  bill — namely,  the  giving  security  for 
the  capital  of  the  tenant.  He  thought  that  they  had  not 
accomplished  it.  The  language  employed  in  the  first  clause 
was  vague  and  ambiguous.    What  the  "  consideration"  was  to 


be  was  open  to  great  doubt,  and  that  might  lead  to  a  good  deal 
of  litigation.  As  was  remarked,  in  effect,  by  the  noble  mar- 
quis (the  Marquis  of  lluntly),  it  would  be  no  very  difficult  matter 
for  some  of  the  ingenious  lawyers  with  whom  this  country 
abounded  to  drive  a  coach-and-four  through  that  clause.  Tiie 
words"  by  a  consideration  expressed"  were  exceedingly  vague, 
and  might  be  held  to  mean  that  the  "  consideration  "  meant 
was  the  rent  fixed  by  the  agreement.  Therefore  he  repeated 
that  the  main  object  of  the  bill,  the  securing  of  the  tenant's 
capital,  was  not  accomplished.  With  regard  to  the  generel 
questiou  of  free  Join  of  contract,  there  could  be  no  occasion  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  on  that  occasion,  because  all  present 
appeared  to  approve  of  the  general  principle  of  the  bill  then 
before  the  Chamber.  If  that  bill  were  carefully  examiued  it 
would  be  found  that  it  did  interfere  vvith  freedom  of  con- 
tract on  two  points.  What  did  tlie  first  clause  say?  It  said 
that  if  the  landlord  of  England  did  not  grant  security  for  the 
capital  of  their  tenants,  then  the  law  would  make  them.  He 
held  that  that  was  interfeieuce  with  freedom  of  contract.  Land- 
lords were  put  on  one  or  other  of  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  :  they 
must  either  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Act  or  enter  into  an 
agreement  corresponding  with  them  (Hear,  hear).  Then, 
again,  in  the  15th  Clause  there  was  another  interference  with 
freedom  of  contract.  There  was  direct  interference  with  it 
in  the  extension  of  the  notice  to  quit  to  twelve  months.  He 
considered  that  the  Prime  Minister,  in  his  speech  at  Newport- 
Pagnell  a  year  ago  conceded  the  whole  ground  as  regarded 
freedom  of  coutract.  Some  persons  contended  that  there  was 
nothing  in  what  the  Premier  said  on  that  occasion  to  warrant 
such  a  conclusion  ,  but  he  took  it  that  the  Prime  Minister 
was  too  wise  and  shrewd  a  man,  and  too  much  of  a  statesman 
to  have  meant  that  the  Legislature  should  be  called  upon  to 
say,  "  You  landlords  of  England  may  give  your  tenants  notice 
to  quit,"  for  that  would  be  the  English  of  it  (Hear,  hear). 
Surely,  if  the  State,  in  the  interest  of  the  landlords  and  tenants 
of  England,  and  of  the  general  public,  had  a  right  to  say  that 
there  should  be  one  year's  notice  to  quit,  or  two  years'  notice 
to  quit,  it  was  fairly  open  to  the  State  to  say  to  landlords 
"  You  shall  give  security  to  the  tenant  for  the  capital  that  he 
would  otherwise  be  called  upon  to  leave  behind  in  the  soil." 
Mr.  Piead  and  he,  when  they  drew  their  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill,  thought  it  would  be  so  much  waste  of  the  time  of  that 
chamber  to  go  to  Pailiament  and  ask  it  to  pass  a  bill  saying 
to  the  landlords  of  England,  "  Y'ou  may  give  security  to  your 
tenants  for  the  capital  they  embark  iu  the  soil ;  "  because 
that  was  nearly  wliat  a  permissive  bill  amounted  to  (cheers). 
He  would  take  that  opportunity  of  saying  that  before  they  sat 
down  to  draw  their  bill,  Mr.  Read  and  he  were  agreed  ou 
certain  general  principles,  and  one  of  those  principles  was 
this — that  they  should  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  hold 
the  balance  fairly  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  where 
there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  side  on  which  the  balance  should 
go  they  should  let  it  incline  to  the  side  of  the  landlord  and  not 
of  the  tenant  (cheers),  that  whilst  securing  to  the  tenant  an 
absolute  right  to  the  properly  which  belonged  to  him,  they 
should,  at  the  same  time,  take  precautions  against  any  unfair 
or  unjust  demands,  and  that  there  should  also  oe  afforded  a 
more  ready  means  of  proceeding  against  a  tenant  to  obtain 
compensation  for  dilapidations.  He  thought  they  succeeded 
in  drawirg  tlieir  bill  fairly  as  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
at  all  events  no  exception  had  been  taken  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  compensation  provided  was  unfair.  They  agreed, 
however,  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  make  any  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants  without 
trying  to  fix  those  relations  on  a  clear  and  secure  basis.  They 
thought  that  nothing  but  mischief  could  arise  from  the  un- 
settling of  those  relations  unless  that  condition  were  secured. 
He  would  ask  whether  that  condition  was  secured  by  the 
Agricultural  Tenancies  Bill. 

Mr.  Gardiner  rose  to  order,  observing  that  they  were  uot 
discussing  Mr.  Howard's  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  said  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
travel  out  of  the  ricord  iu  speaking  of  his  own  bill,  seeing 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  Agricultural  Tenancies  Bill  was  taken 
from  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  (Hear,  hear).  He  had 
wished  to  point  out  the  unwisdom  of  interferiug  with  the 
existing  relations  of  hiudlord  and  tenant  unless  they  establish 
them  ou  a  clear  and  firm  basis.  The  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pusey  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  endorsed  by  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  present  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland,  and  other  members  who  were  never  supposed  to 
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be  giveu  to  revolutionary  doctriues,  contained  similar  provlsious 
to  that  iu  Ills  o\yu  bill  with  respect  to  agreements  ;  and  u  few 
months  before  the  late  Speaker  died  he  (Mr.  Howard)  had  a 
long  couversatioa  with  him  at  Buxton,  iu  which  the  noble 
lord  expressed  a  stroug- opiniuu  that  if  Mr.  I'asey's  Bill  had 
been  passed  iu  its  integrity  it  would  by  this  time  have  worked 
untold  beuefils  for  agriculture  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Howard 
concluded  by  moving  as  au  amendment  to  leave  out  the  words 
"  by  a  consideration  expressed  "  near  the  end  of  the  chiu^e, 
and  to  add  to  the  words  "  in  a  lease  or  agreement "  tlie 
words  "  made  iu  conformity  with  the  principles  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  R.  Stratto:^  liaviug  secouled  the  amendment, 

Professor  BuxD  said  las  opinion  as  a  lawyer  was  that  if 
the  proviso  in  the  clause  were  agreed  to  the  bill  would  become 
a  dead  letter.  At  any  rate,  it  might  give  rise  to  as  nice  a 
piece  of  litigation  as  could  be  imagined.  Wliilst  the  proviso 
nullified  the  clause  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Howard  would 
open  the  door  to  a  sea  of  litigation  tlmt  he  wished  to  shut  out. 

Mr.  BiDDELL  condemned  the  amendment  as  a  proposal  to 
carry  out  the  object  of  the  12th  clause  of  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill  by  indirect  means. 

Mr.  Jabez  TuPvMEk  (Peterborough)  also  opposed  the 
amendment,  as  did  Mr.  Pulver  (Northampton)  and  Mr. 
WiiiTAKER  Wilson. 

Mr.  MunTZ  agreed  with  Professor  Bund  that  it  would  open 
the  door  to  litigation,  every  possibility  of  which  it  w as  most 
desirable  to  get  rid  of. 

Mr.  Paget,  M.P.,  took  the  same  view,  aud  speaking  earn- 
estly for  freedom  of  contract,  declared  that  the  aiuendruent 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  a  landlord  and  tenant 
from  entering  into  any  lease  or  agreement  that  was  not  iu 
liarraony  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  In  his  opinion  it 
went  beyond  even  the  scope  of  the  lith  Clause,  of  which  so 
much  liad  been  heard. 

Mr.  Gaediker  (Essex)  supported  the  clause  as  it  stood, 
believing  that  the  amendment  would  rather  complicate  than 
simplil'y  the  question.  He  was  sure  that  tenant-farmers  as  a 
body  had  no  wish  to  encroach  on  the  riglits  of  landlords  ;  at 
the  same  time  they  were  anxious  to  protect  their  own  interests 
agaiuft  victimisation. 

Mr.  Smythies  (Shropshire)  was  of  opinion  that  laws  with- 
out penalties  were  no  law  s,  aud  although  he  was  no  advocate 
of  the  12th  Clause_of  the^Howard  and  llead  Bill,  tliere  ought 
to  be  some  penalty  on  landlords  to  prevent  them  from  making 
au  Act  of  this  kind  null  and  void.  That  might  be  done  by 
providing  simply  that  where  there  was  no  written  agreement 
the  tenant  should  be  entitled  to  compensation  as  mentioned  in 
the  Act ;  but  he  would  not  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule  how 
that  should  be  done  :  he  would  rather  allow  the  farmer 
the  privilege  of  contracting  himself  out  of  the  Act  in  con- 
sideration say  of  liaving  a  two  years'  notice  to  quit  if  he 
chose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Stratxon,  who  had  seconded  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Howard,  was  sure  that  neither  tliat  gentleman  nor  Mr.  Read 
intended  to  propose  the  abandonment  of  tlie  principle  of  com- 
pulsion; but  they  did  not  see  tlie  good  of  passing  a  bill  which 
any  landlord  would  be  able  to  contract  himself  out  of.  Aud 
he  was  sent  up  hy  his  Chamber  to  support  that  view  of  the 
subject.  Any  measure  tliat  was  adopted  ought  to  be  compul- 
sory ;  if  it  were  not  so,  why,  he  asked,  have  a  bill  at  all  ?  Let 
that,  then,  be  the  crucial  question — Should  they  have  compul- 
sion or  not  ?  If  the  answer  of  the  Chamber  was  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  should  not  care  attending  the  Council  and  tak'ng  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  again  (Hear,  hear). 

Capt.  Craigie  explained  that  the  principle  of  the  bill  was 
that  where  no  agreement  existed  to  the  contrary  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  should  come  in.  If,  however,  every  agreement  was 
to  be  "  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  tlie  Act,"  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Howard,  it  would  amount  simply  to  a  proscrip- 
tion of  any  agreement  whatever.  They  might  as  well  enact 
that  there  should  be  no  agreement,  aud  that  the  relations 
between  the  parlies  should  be  stereotyped  aud  regulated  by 
statute. 

Mr.  Neild  :  There  might  be  siiades  of  iliiTerence  of  opinion 
amongst  them,  but  there  could  b-?  no  que.slion  that  Mr.  llead 
and  Mr.  Howard  had  laboured  well  in  behalf  of  the  tenant- 
farmer,  and  he  could  not  help  sayiug  that  many  of  the  hair- 
splitting remarks  he  had  listened  to  were  very  discouraging. 
In  his  judgment,  if  there  was  to  be  any  legislation  at  all, 
it  must  be  compulsory  (cheers).  He  did  not  himself  like 
legislation  for  farmers,  because  he  had  never  known  it  to  do 


tliem  any  good;  but  it  had  come  to  this,  tlut  the  signs  of  the 
times  betokened  great  changes  iu  agriculture,  and  the  necessity 
had  arisen  for  doing  justice  by  a  broad  and  general  enactment 
to  the  capital  invested  in  the  land  by  the  tenant,  and  which 
was  as  genuine  a  property  as  the  fee-siiiple  uf  the  estate  itself 
(Hear,  hear).  He  hoped  that  the  Council  would  adopt  Mr. 
Howard's  amendment. 

Mr.  Howard,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  rejily,  said  that  all  he 
asked  by  his  amendment  was  tliat  the  properly  whicli  the 
tenant  left  on  the  land  and  was  irremovable  should  be  secured 
to  him  by  law,  aud  it  was  only  raising  a  side  issue  to  say  that 
he  proposed  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract.  It  was  no 
such  thing,  and  the  statement  was,  in  fact,  a  red  herring  drawn 
across  the  path.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  wide-spread  fear 
witli  regard  to  the  operation  of  a  compensation  clause  among 
both  landlords  and  land-agents  ("  No,  no,"  and  "Hear''). 
He  repeated  that  he  knew  it  (cheers),  and  he  believed  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  prejudice  existing  on  the  subject  sprung  from 
ignorance  (Hear,  heur).  The  compensation  clauses  of  the 
Lincolnshire  customs  had  worked  well  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned ;  and  if  they  had  worked  well  there,  why  not  also  in 
every  other  county?  (Hear,  hear).  Freedom  of  contract  was 
scarcely  touched  by  his  amendment.  The  only  question  was 
to  whom  the  projjerly  belonged  which  the  tenant  left  behind 
him  on  quitting  a  farm  ;  and  liis  amendment  was  iu  strict  ac- 
cordance wirh  the  resolutions  which  the  Chamber  liad  passed  . 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Masfejs,  referring  to  freedom  of  contract,  appealed  to 
the  members  of  Council,  whether  the  landlord  and  tenant- 
farmer  really  met  on  equal  terms  to  arrange  a  contract  (cries 
of  "  No").  True,  they  might  say  that  the  farmer  was  a  free 
agent,  but  he  denied  that  he  had  that  freedom  of  action  in 
contracting  witii  his  landlord,  which  was  the  birthright  of  au 
Enijlishmau.  They  either  wanted  a  Teuant-Eight  bill  or 
none  at  all;  but  if  the  custom  prevailirg  iu  Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Yorkshire  had  been  injurious,  why  was 
it  that  landlords  themselves  held  up  these  counties  as  models 
for  imitation ?  A  moderate  amount  of  compensation  was  all 
they  wanted  ;  and  a  moderate  amount  would  be  that  which 
the  outgoing  tenant  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  which  the  in- 
coming tenant  ought  to  pay. 

Tile  amendment  of  Mr.  Howard  was  then  put  and  nega- 
tivf  d  by  the  small  majority  of  three,  the  numbers  being  17  for 
to  20  against  i". 

The  Chairman  was  about  to  put  the  question,  tliat  the 
clause  be  agreed  to,  but  this  was  opposed  by  Mr.  T.  Willson 
(Leicester). 

Tliereupon  Mr.  Muntz  proposed  to  adjourn  the  furtlier 
consideration  of  the  question  until  tlie  meeting  of  the  Council 
in  March.  His  reason  for  making  the  proposal  was,  that  in 
the  interval  they  would  have  the  opinion  of  those  associated 
chambers  which  had  only  just  received  copies  of  the  bill,  and 
had  not  yet  met  to  consider  it. 

After  some  discussion  the  motion  for  the  adjournment  was 
submitted  from  the  chair,  and  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  eight, 
and  Mr.  Howard  gave  notice,  that  at  the  March  meeting,  he 
should  move  another  addition  to  the  clause,  with  the  object  of 
giving  the  bill  a  compulsory  character. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Hampton  closed  the  sittiug. 


THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  directors  on  "Wednesday,  in 
their  chambers,  George  IV".  Bridge,  Ldinbnrgh,  Mr.  Small 
Keir,  of  Kindrogan,  was  iu  tlie  chair. 

Inverness  Show,  1874  — A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  John  Richardson,  Carlisle,  for  his  grass-seed  dressing 
machine,  which  chaffs  and  riddles  at  the  same  time. 

The  remit  from  the  general  meeting  in  regard  to  the  che- 
mical department  was  referred  to  the  following  committee  : 
Sir  Thomas  Buchan  Hepburn,  of  Smeaton,  Bart.,  convener  ; 
Mr.  Swintou,  Holyn  Bauk  ;  Mr.  Pettigrew  Wilson,  of  J'olqu- 
liairn ;  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Portmore ;  Mr.  Milne  Home,  of 
Wedderburn  ;  Mr.  Gibson,  Woolmet;  Mr.  Walker,  of  Bow- 
land  ;  and  Mr.  Munro,  Fairnington. 

The  Selection  of  Judges. — The  motion  by  Mr.  Barclay, 
M.P.,  at  the  last  general  meeting,  which  was  then  remitted  to 
the  directors  for  consideration,  with  the  view  of  being  laid 
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before  the  next  general  meetiug,  was  by  them  referred  to  the 
General  Show  Committee.  The  raotioti  was  in  the  following 
terras:  "That  the  directors  be  recommended,  for  Ihe  purpose 
of  ascertaining  who  are  considered  best  qualified  lo  act  as 
judges  at  the  Society's  show,  to  forward  to  each  exhibitor  a 
list  of  the  exhibitors  iu  the  group  of  classes  to  be  judged  by 


one  set  of  judges,  and  in  which  he  is  an  exhibitor,  and  invite 
him  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  directors,  the  names 
of  the  three  gentlemen  (not  themselves  exhibitors  in  the 
group)  whom  he  considers  best  qualified  to  act  as  judges  for 
that  group." 

The  several  committees  for  1875  were  then  arranged. 


THE  EOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 


At  the  February  meeting  of  tlie  council  held  in  Upper  Sack- 
ville-street,  Dublin — prespiit.  Sir  George  llodson,  Bart.,  in 
the  chair.  Sir  A.  Johnsoa  Wa'sh,  Bart.,  H.  11.  Woods,  H. 
J.  MacFarlane,  A.  Lefroy,  R.  Chaloner,  C.  Cobbe,  J. 
Rohertsou,  S.  F.  Adair,  C.  Uniaeke  Towushend,  P.  Riall, 
Hon.  B.  Day,  L.  Waldrou,  0.  Cannon,  J.  L.  Naper,  H. 
Harris,  J.  Simeon,  Purdon,  E.  Macartney,  M.P.,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Basrot, 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  the  assistant  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  informing  tlie  Council  that  liis 
grace  would  contribute  a  subscription  of  £10  towards  the  pro- 
posed scheme  for  granting  farm  prizes  in  Leister. 

Mr.  TowNsnEND  reported  that  ibe  subscriptions  towards 
the  fund  were  as  follow,  so  far:  Paid,  £15  5s.  ;  promised, 
£4'0  3s.  ;  total,  £55  8s.,  exclusive  of  £50  voted  by  the  Society. 
Captain  Thoruhill  had  reported  tliaf  1,500  circulars  had  been 
sent  out  in  the  early  part  of  Deceniher,  soliciting  subscriptions, 
with  the  result  stated  above.  Circulars  had  also  been  sent 
during  the  present  montli,  as  directed  at  the  last  meeting,  to 
the  Loudon  companies  having  estates  in  Ulster,  as  well  as  to 
their  agents  in  Ireland. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Barlow,  solicitor  of  the  ex- 
ecutors of  the  late  Lord  Blaney,  olfering  to  pay  to  the  .Society 
£1,500  on  account  of  the  legacy  of  £2,000  bequeathed  to 
the  Society  by  his  lordship,  this  payment  to  be  without  pre- 
judice to  the  furtiier  claim  the  Society  would  have  upon  the 
executors. 

Mr.  ToWNSHEND  mentioned  that  the  other  public  bodies  to 


whom  beipiests  had  been  made  by  Lord  Blaney  had  appointed 
sub.enmn.iltees  to  look  after  the  matter,  and  he  Would  suggest 
that  this  Council  should  appoint  two  of  their  number  to  act  in 
concert  with  those  subcommittees.  He  moved  a  resolution  to 
that  effect. 

Sir  Allen  Walsh  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was 
adopted,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Trench  and  Mr.  Phineas  Riall 
were  appointed. 

It  was  resolved  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  cheque  for 
£1,500  should  be  accepted,  and  a  receipt  on  account  given. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  communication  had  been  received 
from  the  secretaries  of  the  land  conference  recently  held  in 
Dublin,  asking  that  the  Society  should  send  representatives  to 
the  meeting.  He  had  consulted  with  Captain  Thornhil!,  and 
it  was  concluded  that  no  action  should  be  taken  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  MacFaulane  said  they  could  hardly  have  taken  any 
part  in  a  meeting  which  was  more  or  less  political  in  its 
character. 

Mr.  TowNSHEND  moved, — "  That  it  be  referred  to  the  pre- 
mium sheet  committee  to  inquire  and  report  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
21st  rule  for  exhibitors,  where  entry  of  three  lots,  free  iu  each 
class,  is  given  to  all  members  of  the  Society  whose  subscriptions 
for  the  current  year  have  been  paid." 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  new  members  were  balloted  for  and  admitted  : 
Lord  Leconfield,  Petwortli,  Sussex  ;  R.  M'Clure,  Glenhazel, 
Kenmare  ;  and  Lord  Annaly,  Woodlands,  Clonsilla. 


AGRICULTURE   AS   IT   IS    AND    AS    IT  MIGHT    BE. 


[The  following  letter  has  been  refused  insertion  by  The  Times, 
although  more  or  less  in  answer  to  that  of  Mr.  Jamea 
Caird,  who  questioned  the  possibility  of  much  further 
progress  in  agriculture.] 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OP    THE    TIMES. 

Sir, — I  have  observed  with  great  interest  the  admirable 
discussion  on  this  subject  iu  your  columns  ;  and  as  my  name 
has  been  introduced  into  it  by  both  Lord  Airlie  and  Mr. 
Howard,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  intrusive  in  attempting 
to  offer  a  contribution  to  it. 

Some  doubt  has  been  expressed,  though  not  by  them,  of  the 
probability  of  any  great  enlargement  of  production,  and  this 
doubt  has  now  been  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Clare  Read. 

Tlie  slow  increase  of  tlie  acreable  produce  of  wheat  has  been 
specially  founded  on.  It  is  estimated  to  have  been  201 
bushels  in  1850-1,  and  to  be  now  28  bushels;  and  from  this 
slow  rate  of  increase  the  inference  is  drawn  that  further  pro- 
gress in  agriculture  is  likely  to  be  comparatively  slow.  I  am 
unable  to  acquiesce  in  that  test.  We  have  not  yet  found  our 
way  to  the  general  use  in  corn  crops,  during  their  grov^th,  of 
that  perfect  horse  tillage,  which  lias  become  the  basis  of 
green  crop  husbandry.  We  cannot  manure  corn  crop*  very 
highly,  except  on  poor  soils,  without  risk  of  their  becoming 
"lodged,"  and  failing  down  before  they  ripen.  It  is  well 
knowu  also  that  wheat  has  ceased  to  be  the  backbone  of  our 
agriculture,  and  that  the  breadths  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain 
have  been  declining.  Tlie  portability  of  corn  allows  it  lo  be 
brought  from  other  countries  in  increasing  quantities,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  found  more  profitable,  and  also  better  for  the 
country,  to  direct  agricultural  effort  to  meat  and  dairy  produce 
— a  course  which  my  brother  had  the  sagacity  to  predict  and 
recommend  in  1850. 

A  more  general  gauge  of  agricultural  progress  will  te 
found  in  the  rent.  Between  1857  and  1870  the  rent  of  land 
in   England  and   Scotland  has   increased   by   no   less   than 


£7,888,000.  Where  has  that  increase  come  from  ?  Or  how 
would  it  have  been  possible  without  an  enormous  and  profit- 
able increase  of  production  ?  The  growth  of  wheat  in  Great 
Britain  is  now  under  'i\  million  acres.  The  whole  acreable 
increase  of  wheat  (a  bushel  and  a  quarter),  if  it  had  been 
handed  over  without  deduction  of  expense  to  tlie  landowner, 
would  not  have  provided  a  tenth  of  it.  It  has  come  chiefly 
from  the  increased  production  of  meat  and  dairy  produce,  the 
increased  demand  which  that  produce  has  been  unable  to 
satisfy,  and  the  increased  prices  which  they  cousequeutly 
command.  In  England  the  yearly  rent  was  16  per  cent.,  and 
in  Scotland  21  per  cent,  higher  in  1870  than  in  1857.  The 
main  cause  of  this  greater  increase  iu  Scotland  (as  I  will' 
endeavour  lo  show)  is  a  iiigher  increase  in  acreable  produc- 
tion, due  to  liiglier  cultivation  under  the  partial  security 
afforded  by  leases  to  the  tenants'  expenditure. 
The  cattle  in  Great  Britain  were  : 

In  1871    5,337,759 

1872    .^,623,904. 

1873    5,9Gi,5i9 

advancing  (in  round  numbers)  300,000  a  year— a  rate  of 
progress  at  which,  if  continued,  they  would  be  doubled  iu 
about  17  years. 

The  sheep  in  Great  Britain  were : 

In  1871  37,119,509 

1872 27,921,507 

1873  29,427,035 

— a  rate  of  progress  less  regular,  though  nearly  as  great,  but, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  only  a  recovery  from  previous 
failure,  caused  by  uc favourable  seasons. 

We  are  enabled  in  Scotland  to  test  this  progress  over  a 
much  longer  period,  for  agricultural  statistics  were  taken  in 
Scotland  by  the  Government,  through  the  Highland  Society, 
18  years  ago,  though  they  were,  unfortunately,  suspended  by  a 
petty  difference  about  expense. 
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la  Scotland  the  figures  stand  thus : 

Other  Cattle, 
Milch  Cows.        all  Ages.  Sheep. 

1856 299,960     ...     667,087     ...     5,816,560 

1873 396,990     ...     751,067     ...     7,290,922 

This  means  an  increase,  taking  the  whole  country  together,  of 
a  third  in  dairy  produce,  ahout  a  seventh  in  cattle  unconnected 
with  the  dairy,  and  nearly  a  fourth  io  sheep.  The  average 
under  corn  crops  was  ahnost  the  same  for  the  two  periods  : 

1856    1,4.11,230 

1873    1,420,429 

The  proportion  of  wheat  to  other  kinds  of  corn  has  diminished, 
and  there  has  been  an  equivalent  increase  .of  oats. 

But  in  a  question  as  to  the  capabilities  of  agriculture  it  is 
legitimate  to  inquire  into  the  progress  of  more  limited  districts. 
In  Ayrshire  the  stocks  of  the  two  periods  were  : 

Milch  Cows.       Olhcr  Cattle.  Sheep. 

1856 38,670       ...       44,021       ...       259,043 

1873 45,201      ...      47,592       ...      385,091. 

An  increase  of  nearly  a  sixth  in  dairy  produce,  a  twelfth  in 
cattle  (no  t  dairy),  and  nearly  a  half  in  slieep.  The  rental  for 
1856  was  £640,926,  and  for  1873  £885,300. 

In  Wigtownshire,  natura'ly  far  from  being  a  fertile  couuty, 
the  proportions  are : 

Milch  Cows.       Other  Cattle.  Sheep 

1856 10,522       ...       25,582       ...         84,264 

1873 18,242       ...       23,036       ...       142,471 

An  increase  of  nearly  four-fifths  in  dairy  produce,  and  two- 
thirds  in  sheep,  with  a  reduction  of  a  tanth  in  cattle  uncon- 
nected with  the  dairy.  The  returns  of  agricultural  statistics 
are  taken  in  June  ;  but  it  is  a  general  practice  in  this  county 
to  bring  in  large  stocks  of  sheep  later  in  the  year,  to  be  folded 
on  turnips,  with  cake  and  corn,  and  to  send  them  fat  to  market 
or  elsewhere  out  ot  the  county  in  spriug.  These  do  not  enter 
the  returns  of  statistics.  I  have  obtained  information,  roin 
good  sources,  as  to  their  number,  which  cannot  be  estimated 
under  50,000,  and  when  added  to  the  sheep  stock  returned 
would  more  tiian  double  the  sheep  stock  of  1856.  The  rental 
of  Wigtownshire  in  1856  was  £155,850  ;  in  1873,  £212,210. 

The  proprietors  of  land  have  thu?  participated  handsomely 
in  the  profits  derived  from  this  increased  production.  Part  of 
it  they  have  earned  by  expenditure  in  improvements;  a  much 
larger  part  is  due  to  that  inevitable  share  in  the  profits  of  in- 
creased growth,  which  healthy  competition  will  always  secure 
to  the  proprietors  of  land,  without  artificial  stimulus. 

This  great  increase  of  meat  and  dairy  produce  has  bf  en  ob- 
tained by  observed  enricliment  of  the  sown  grasses,  and  greatly 
increased  bulk  in  the  acieable  growth  of  roo's.  Lt  us  ))ursue 
this  inquiry  in  regard  to  W^igtownsliire,  where  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease has  been  so  high. 

Tlie  number  of  acres  under  (1)  sown  grasses,  and  (2)  tur- 
nips, mangold,  and  cabbage  were  : 

(2)  Roots  for 
(1)  Sown  grasses.  Cattle.  Of  both 

In  1856 57,202       ...         17,060     ...       74,262 

1873 46,249       ...         16,903     ...       6i,I52 

Thus,  although  the  acreag3  under  these  crops  was  one- 
seventh  less  in  1873  than  in  1856,  yet  the  actual  produce  of 
this  more  limited  area  sufficed  (besides  all  other  demands 
on  it  for  horses,  for  the  market,  and  otherwise)  to  maintain 
the  vastly-increased  stock  whicli  I  have  stated.  The  acreable 
bulk  of  cattle  food  cannot  h  we  been  much  less  than  doubled 
by  minnres  and  management. 

Wigtownshire  is  the  southernmost  county  of  Scotlanl.  Let 
us  go  to  the  far  North.  In  Inverness-shire  the  comparison 
exhibits  these  results  : 

Milch  Cows.  Other  Cattle.         Sheep. 

1856 8,175  15,403  589,512 

1873 20,711  31,316  775,781 

The  sheep    have   increased  one-third,   the   cattle  stock  has 
more  than  doubled,  the  dairy  produce  has  been  increased  more 
than  twice  and  a  half.    The  rental  in  1856  was  £195,392: 
it  was  £284,949  in  1873. 
Let  us  now  take  Ross  and  Cromarty. 

Milch  Cows.  Other  Cattle.         Sheep. 

1856 5,165  11,808  288,015 

1873 16,599  23,968  363,270 


The  sheep  have  increased  nearly  a  third,  the  cattle  stock 
more  than  doubled,  the  dairy  produce  much  more  than  tripled. 
The  rental  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  in  1856,  was  £165,636 — in 
1873,  £239,288.  WHio  can  believe,  in  the  face  of  these  facts, 
that  agricultural  progression  is  necessarily  slow,  or  that  we 
have  nearly  reached  its  limits. 

If  these  thing  have  been  done  by  men  struggling  against  the 
restraints  of  unequal  laws,  and  placing  their  means  under  risk 
of  confiscation  to  the  landlord  in  every  expenditure  and  im- 
provement they  make,  wiiat  might  they  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish if  they  were  freed  from  these  hindrances  P  Tiie  whole 
claim  whicli  has  been  made  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  Border, 
is  that  the  law  shall  be  made  just  and  equal ;  a  fair  field  and 
no  favour.  Surely  men  who  have  accomplished  so  much, 
under  great  hindrances,  have  some  claim  on  the  just  conside- 
ration of  their  countrymen  ? 

This  great  progress  in  Scotland  is  due  to  the  partial  security 
afforded  to  the  occupiers  of  land,  by  the  system  of  leases.  The 
lease  makes  a  tenant  tolerably  safe  to  spend  freely  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  soil,  till  he  reaches  his  last  rotation.  When  that 
time  comss  (as  the  law  is  now),  he  must  hold  his  hand,  for 
every  ton  of  purchased  manure  that  he  puts  into  the  soil,  is  a 
premium  to  somebody  else  to  bid  over  liis  head  at  the  coming 
adjustment  of  rent.  That  is  a  cause  of  great  loss  through  the 
diminution  of  his  produce.  By  reducing  the  condition  of  the 
farm,  ''.nd  its  powers  of  production,  till  the  end  of  a  restorative 
course  of  tillage  under  a  new  lease,  it  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
landlord  and  to  the  tenant  under  new  lease.  By  thus 
keeping  down  production  in  the  last  rotation  of  the  old 
lease,  and  in  the  first  rotation  of  the  new,  covering,  according 
to  the  length  of  rotation,  eight  or  ten  years  of  nineteen  (which 
is  the  ordinary  length  of  a  Scotch  lease),  it  in  that  proportion 
keeps  down  the  growth  of  which  the  land  is  capable.  And 
tliis  being  in  action  generally  all  over  the  country,  we  have 
here  an  obvious  source  of  enlarged  growth,  which  needs  only 
reasonable  security  to  the  occupier  to  make  it  at  once  attain- 
able. 

Most  men,  whether  English  or  Scotch,  before  making  large 
expenditure,  are  likely  to  think  of  its  safety  ;  and  when  they 
have  no  term  of  possession  assured  to  them  at  all,  and  no  right 
to  compensation,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  be  at  all  times  in  the 
state  of  mind  wliich  comes  to  the  Scotch  tenant  when  his 
assured  term  is  approaching  its  close. 

But  a  Scotch  tenant  under  lease  is  never  quite  safe,  even  at 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  lease,  (or  if  death,  or  disability,  or 
misfortune  overtakes  him,  and  his  lease  is  brought  to  a  prema- 
ture end,  the  enrichment  he  has  added  by  his  capital  to  the 
soil  will  (under  the  law  which  prohibits  the  transfer  of  leases) 
couut  for  little  to  his  family  or  his  creditors. 

The  immense  appropriation  of  tenants'  improvements  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Nisbet  Hamilton,  by  a  sudden  notice  to  quit, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hope,  of  Fentonbarns,  and  some  other 
flagrant  cases  of  the  sami  kind,  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  Scottish  farmers  somewhat  rudely  to  the  risks  they  incur 
by  enterprise.  Examples  of  such  penal  consequences  shake 
confidence,  and  are  most  discouraging  to  liberal  manuring  and 
high  farming. 

It  is,  there''ore,  not  only  an  act  of  justice  to  tenants  to  give 
them  a  right  to  fair  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  value 
of  their  improvement,  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  they  add  to 
the  letting  value  of  the  lands  ;  but  it  is  also  a  measure  of 
public  policy  to  enable  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  to  apply 
their  means  with  safety  to  the  development  of  its  powers. 

In  spite  of  an  unfavourable  climate,  we  have  now,  in  Scotland, 
very  nearly  got  quit  of  the  old  system  of  bare  fallows,  by 
which  the  land  was  left  uncropped,  for  a  year  :  we  get  excellent 
green  crops  instead.  In  all  Scotland  there  were,  in  1873' 
only  22,394  acres  of  bare  fallow  or  uncropped  arable  land. 
In  England  and  Wales  there  were  684,104  acres.  Is  there 
no  poisibility  of  enlarged  growth  here  ?  If  even  half  of  these 
breaks  were  under  green  crop,  yielding  only  20  tons  an  acre, 
an  exceeding  low  return,  according  to  experience  in  Scotland, 
they  would  supply  winter  feed  for  more  than  half  as  many 
dairy  cows  as  there  are  at  this  moment  in  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  ;  or  for  an  equivalent  stock  of  any  other  kind. 

Tlie  entire  corn,  green  crops,  and  grasses  under  rotation  in 
England  are  about  13  million  acres  ;  but  there  are  in  that 
country  10  millions  of  acres  of  permanent  pasture,  and  be- 
tween 7  and  8  millions  of  waste  land.  Is  it  credible  to  any 
one  who  opens  his  eyes  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  increase 
the  productiveness  of  this  vast  area  ? 
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No  one  cau  doubt  that  England,  with  its  richer  soil  and 
finer  climate,  is  capable  of  much  greater  acreable  production 
than  Scotland.  Now,  Scotland,  in  1873,  had  3,118,4.13  acres 
under  green  crops,  cultivated  grasses,  and  permaueMt  pasture, 
and  kept  1,1+8,057  cattle,  and  7,390,923  sheep.  England 
liad  15,665,4i3  acres  under  green  crops,  cultirated  grasses, 
and  permanent  pasture  (leaving  aside  its  bare  fallows  already 
reckoned),  and  on  the  Scotch  ratio  of  production  ought  to 
nave  kept  5,767,290  cattle,  and  36,036,110  sheep.  It  kept 
only  4,173,635  cattle,  and  19,169,851  sheep.  England  as  a 
whole  was  thus  under  level  even  of  Scotch  productiveness, 
in  meat  and  dairy  produce,  to  the  extent  of  1,503,665  cattle, 
and  17,456,259  sheep,  although  Scotch  productiveness  is 
kept  down  by  the  present  state  of  the  law  to  the  extent 
which  I  have  sliown.  Of  its  whole  acreage  under  all 
kinds  of  crops  and  grass  Eosiland  has  only  about  11 J  per 
cent,  under  green  crops,  while  Scotland  has  above  15  per  cent., 
and  Eugland  has  only  11  percent,  under  cultivated  grasses  and 
clove/,  while  Scotland  has  no  less  than  29  per  cent.  Indeed, 
altbough  the  English  acreage  of  all  kinds  of  crops  and  grass 
is  23,893,558,  while  the  Scotch  acreage  of  tbese  is  only 
4,561,982,  or  about  a  fifth  of  the  English,  the  extent  of  Scotch 
cultivated  grasses  and  clovers  is  as  near'y  as  possible  half  that 
of  England.     The  actual  figures  are  ; 

Eugland 2,678,311 

Scotland 1,327,952 

There  is  nothing  indeed  in  whicli  there  is  such  a  remarkable 
agricultural  contrast  between  England  and  Scotland  as  is 
shown  by  the  statistical  returns  of  the  cultivated  grasses  and 
clover.'.     It  is  the  master  key  of  the  results.     In  Eugland 

The  permanent  natural  grasses  are    10,237, 8U4  acres. 

The  cultivated  grasses,  clovers,  &c 2,678  311 

The  cultivated  grasses  in  England  are  thus  only' a  fourth  of  "he 
permanent  natural  grasses  undergoing  no  culture. 
In  Sc'itland 

The  permanent  natural  grasses  are    1,096,530  acres. 

The  cultivated  grasses,  clovers,  &c 1  327  952' 

The  cultivated  grasses  in  Scotland  are  thus  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  natural  grasses.  The  cultivated  grasses,  cleaned  and  fed 
continually  by  green  crops,  produce  an  abundance  of  herbage 
for  soiling  as  well  as  pasturage,  which  land  left  permauently 
to  nature  cannot  be  expected  to  etiual.  The  fine  old  pastures 
of  England  will  make  fatter  beeves  and  sweeter  butter  but 
the  average  permanent  pasture  of  that  country  cannot  possibly 
feed,  acre  fur  acre,  as  many  mouths  as  if  the  land  was  re- 
gularly cleansed,  renovated,  and  enriched  by  culture  and 
purchased  manures. 

The  green  crops  and  the  cultivated  grasses  and  clovers  are 
the  tests  of  good  farming  and  liberal  manuring.  They  are  the 
crops  to  which  manures  can  be  applied  without  stint  and  on 
which  they  tell.  Any  increased  supply  of  meat  or  dairv  pro- 
duce depends  mainly  on  them.  £8  or  £10  an  acre  or  even 
more,  can  be  kid  out  with  advantage  and  profit  in  manuring 
them.  And  this  great  deficiency  in  these  crops,  proved  by  the 
statistical  returns,  establishes  as  a  matter  of  incontrovertible 
fact  in  regard  to  the  agriculture  of  a  great  part  of  England 
what  common  sense  might  have  led  any  one  to  expect,  that 
the  bulk  of  men  who  have  no  assured  possession,  nor  any 
right  to  be  conpensated  if  dispossessed,  will  not  launch  out 
the  large  sums  of  money  that  are  necessary  under  the  modern 
system  of  improving  and  eiiiiehing  land. 

With  such  immense  leeway  to  make  up  tobring  it  abreast  even 
ot  Scotland,  still  more  to  bring  it  generally  abreast  of  some  of 
Its  own  counties,  there  isno  solidground  to  doubt  thepotentiality 
ot  increased  production  in  England.  The  evil  lies  not  in  the 
men,  but  in  the  want  of  adequate  motive.  Insecurity  of 
possesion  and  investment  is  at  its  root.  The  system  whicli 
prevails  in  Eugland  prohibits  enterprise  by  denying  its 
rewards.  "^     ^ 

I  once  asked  a  shrewd  farmer  why  his  green  crops  were  so 
poor,  remarking  that  he  might  easilv  triple  them  by  applyin'^ 
bones,  ilis  answer  was  "  I  dare  not,  I  have  no  lease  ;  and  if 
I  had  big  crops,  they  would  raise  my  rent."  Many  think  with 
him,  though  few  say  it,  and  the  thought  underlies  much  of 
the  stagnation  of  agriculture  iu  some  parts  of  England. 

The  returns  show  that  there  are  great  distinctions  to  be 
made  in  England.  What  is  t^je  of  its  average,  is  not  true 
ot  many  of  its  parts.  It  would  ownpy  too  much  of  your  space 
to  enter  on  these  now;  but  to  trace  them  and  their  causes 
would  ke  both  interesting  and  important.     It  is  enough  to  say 


here  that  Norfolk  and  Lincoln  (notable,  one  for  its  leases,  the 
other  for  its  compensations),  with  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
area,  have  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  green  crops,  and  an  eighth  of 
the  cultivated  grasses  and  clovers  of  all  Eugland.  They  thus 
keep  up  the  average  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

'Ihe  Scottish  fanners  do  not,  so  far  as  I  know  (and  I  dare 
say  I  am  in  as  favourable  a  position  to  judge  as  most  men), 
seek  any  interference  with  the  law  of  contract  in  this  matter. 
They  ask  no  special  laws  in  their  favour  ;  they  claim  that 
there  shall  be  njue  against  them  ;  that  those  which  fetter 
and  oppress  their  industry  shall  be  taken  away.  They  com- 
plain that  a  false  presumption  of  law  appropriates  to  the 
landlord,  without  compensation,  every  improvement  they 
make  by  buildings,  drains,  fences,  manures,  or  other  enrich- 
ments ;  that  the  law  will  not  even  permit  them  to  take  away 
what  they  erect  for  their  own  use  ;  that  their  property  in  their 
leases  is  made  inalienable  by  law,  irrespective  of  contract ; 
that  they  cannot  transfer  them,  though  willing  to  continue 
bound  to  the  landlord  in  addition  to  the  liability  of  the  new 
tenant ;  that  the  law  will  not  even  permit  them  to  leave  their 
leases  to  their  wives,  or  to  any  child  except  their  eldest  sons, 
though  the  eldest  son  may  consent  ;  that  a  landlord  has  not 
only  by  law  a  special  claim  prior  to  every  one  else  over  all 
they  have  for  the  rent,  by  the  existence  of  which  their  credit 
is  always  aS'ected,  but  may  even  have  their  whole  stock  and 
eflfects  placed,  by  legal  warrant,  under  the  custody  of  an  officer 
of  the  law  iu  security  of  their  rent  before  it  is  due  ;  and  that  any 
landlord  having  thus  destroyed  their  credit,  and  deprived  them 
of  the  power  to  make  sales  to  meet  the  coming  rent,  may,  on 
a  year's  rent  becoming  thus  unpaid,  obtain  the  order  of  a 
court  of  law  (which  cannot  lawfully  be  refused)  requiring  the 
tenant  to  find  good  security,  not  only  for  the  rent  that  is  due, 
but  also  for  five  years'  future  rent,  failing  which  the  tenant  is 
liable  to  immediate  ejectment,  however  long  his  lease  may  have 
to  run,  leaving  the  whole  means  he  has  invested  in  the  land 
free  to  the  instant  appropriation  of  the  landlord.  They  also 
complain  that  by  the  law  of  hypothec  the  natural  competition 
for  laud  tenancies,  which  they  do  not  deprecate,  is  artificially 
enhanced  against  them  in  making  their  contract,  by  enabling 
the  landlord  without  the  check  of  risk,  which  applies  to  every 
other  business,  to  encourage  the  competition  of  men  whom 
they  would  not  accept,  it  they  did  not  think  themselves  pro- 
tected against  consequences  by  the  unjust  priority  of  landlord's 
claims  which  the  law  at  present  gives. 

When  these  things  are  taken  away,  and  the  whole  legal  re- 
lations between  landlord  and  tenant  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equal  justice,  there  will  be  no  need  to  interfere  with  fraedom 
ol  contract.  That  would  be  necessary,  and  is  justifiable,  solely 
as  a  countervailing  remedy  against  the  disadvantages  to  which 
tenants  are  subjected  by  laws  such  as  those  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Freedom  of  contract  involves  legal  parity  in  making  the 
contract.  There  can  be  no  true  freedom  of  contract  while 
while  one  of  the  parties  is  unduly  weighted  by  law.  Let  them 
start  fair. 

My  position  is,  that  all  laws  are  wrong  which  place  the 
tenant  at  a  disadvantage  in  making  his  contract,  or  execute  it 
unequally  against  him  when  made,  or  where  it  is  silent. 

Presumptions  of  law  should  have  their  foundation  in  fact 
and  reason  ;  for  thus  only  can  they  be  justified.  The  pre- 
sumptions by  which  agriculture  is  oppressed  have  been  in- 
herited from  times  or  countries  where  the  facts  on 
which  they  rested  were  different  from  those  of  our 
day.  Few  of  them  arc  less  reasonable  or  more  in 
conflict  with  the  demands  of  modern  farming,  than  the  pre- 
sumption which,  in  the  absence  of  contract,  implies  that  the 
occupation  of  tillage  land  should  be  limited  to  one  year.  Men 
do  not  now  usually  engage  in  tillage  with  the  expectation 
that  they  are  to  hold  for  one  year  only,  nor  is  it  desirable  or 
possible  that  they  should.  The  legitimate  unit  of  a  tillage 
occupation  is  a  full  course  of  tillage. 

To  amend  the  law  on  these  points  would  put  life  and  purpose 
into  the  agriculture  of  the  most  backward  districts,  notably 
tbo?o  in  wliich  there  are  neither  leases  nor  coinpenfal ions,  and 
might  he  expected  to  work  a  great  change  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Alex.  M'Neel-C.mrd. 
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[A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Bailev  Denton  at  the 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  so 
different  in  tlic  physical  and  nieteoroloE;ical  conditions  of  its 
component  portions,  that  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  water 
supply  it  is  better  to  separate  England  and  \Vales  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  To  England  and  Wales  in  combination, 
therefore,  it  is  proposed  to  devote  the  following  remarks  on 
the  advantages  of  the  storage  of  surplus  waters,  with  the  pre- 
fatory observation  that  whereas  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  no 
way  affect  England  and  Wales  with  respect  to  this  question, 
the  two  latter  countries  are  so  connected  in  the  watersheds  of 
some  of  our  principal  rivers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  one  from  the  other.  To  appreciate  this  it  should  be  ob- 
served that,  although  broken  by  river-courses  and  valleys,  the 
back  of  the  country — called  the  Alpine  range  of  the  primary 
and  early  secondary  geological  formations — commencing  with 
the  Devonian  hills  of  the  extreme  south-west  of  England,  runs 
directly  through  Wales  with  its  Silurian  heights,  to  resume  its 
course  with  the  carboniferous  series  of  the  North  of  England. 
From  the  heigiits  of  these  other  formations  nearly  all  the  rivers 
of  the  west  and  the  north  take  their  rise,  while  the  principal 
rivers  of  the  midland  and  eastern  counties  have  their  sources 
in  the  outcrops  of  the  oolites  and  the  chalk.  The  mean  annual 
quantity  of  rain  falling  upon  the  face  of  the  country  west  of 
the  lias  outcrop,  including  the  high  grounds  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made,  varies  from  the  extreme  of  30  inches 
in  the  lower  grounds  to  80  inches  in  the  Lake  districts — 
leaving  out  exceptional  extremes — the  average  of  ttie  whole 
being  38  inches,  as  near  as  accepted  records  allow  of  calcula- 
tion. This  division  of  the  country  contains  rather  less  than 
21,000,000  acres.  The  mean  of  the  midland  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts east  of  the  lias  outcrop  varies  from  20  to  36  inches,  the 
average  of  the  whole  being  26  inches.  This  division  of  the 
country  contains  upwards  of  16,000,000  acres.  The  mean 
annual  average  dspth  of  rain  failing  upon  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is,  according  to  JMr.  Syraons,  33  inches, 
exclusive  of  dew,  which,  when  considering  the  question  of 
water  supply,  may  be  taken  to  be  equal  to  4  inches.  These 
36  inches,  therefore,  together  represent  the  average  depth  of 
rain  and  dew  falling  upon  the  whole  country.  Before  alluding 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  depth  of  water  is  appropriated  or 
rejected  by  nature,  it  will  serve  to  convey  a  distinct  idea  of 
what  we  really  have  the  power  of  saving  in  the  shape  of  water 
falling  at  our  feet,  if  it  be  observed  that  the  deptli  being  36 
inches,  there  falls  upon  every  square  yard  of  surface  a  cubic 
yard  of  water,  and  that  this  cubic  yard  of  water  contains  168| 
gallons.  It  is,  however,  better  to  exclude  dew  from  any  calcu- 
lation of  quantity  at  command,  and  consider  only  the  quantity 
of  water  obtainable  from  rain  alone,  which  may  be  taken  at 
150  gallons  per  square  yard  of  surface,  if  means  be  adopted  to 
intercept  the  water  before  it  is  absorbed  by  or  runs  off  the 
surface,  and  before  it  becomes  contaminated  by  mixture  with 
other  substances.  The  estimated  quantity  of  liquid  of  all  kinds 
drank  by  men  in  active  life  has  been  given  on  the  authority  ef 
Government  (see  "  Report  on  Array  and  Navy  Diet  Scales") 
as  1,500  lb.  per  annum,  or  187i  gallons.  If  this  be  correct, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  average  quantity  of  liquid  drank 
by  men,  women,  aud  children  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
this  amount,  or  125  gallons,  so  that,  taking  one  part  of  the 
country  with  another,  there  falls  in  the  shape  of  rain  upon 
each  square  yard  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  one  person 
with  "drinking"  water.  To  show  the  plenitude  of  water  at 
command  even  more  forcibly  to  the  mind  than  perhaps  these 
figures  may  do,  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  just  recovering 
from  a  drought  in  which  the  scarcity  of  drinking  water  has 
been  severely  felt  by  a  very  large  number  of  people,  it  may  be 
further  remarked  that  the  rain  falling  upon  4,320  acres  of 
surface  only  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  the 
present  population  of  25,000,000  with  drinking  water.  Eng- 
land and  Wales  contain  37,324,883  acres  of  surface,  and  it 
follows  therefore  that  the  rain  falling  upon  one  acre  out  of 
every  8,610  acres  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  the 
liquid  actually  drank,  including  wine,  spirits,  beer,  tea,  coffee, 
ws'ter,  and  every  other  drink,  does  not  reach  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  average  quantity  of  water  consumed  and  used  by  the  people 
in  one  way  and  another  for  household,  trade,  and  public  pur- 
poses.   If  we  measure  our  requirements  by  the  use  of  water 
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increasing  gradually  as  one  year  succeeds  another,  we  must 
admit  that  we  shall  not  long  be  satisfied  with  a  less  average 
supply  than  twenty-five  gallons  a-head,  and  if,  again,  we  count 
our  future  population  by  the  rapid  increase  which  has  taken 
place  up  to  the  present  time — the  census  showing  that  the 
population  has  doubled  itself  in  fifty  years — we  may  reach  at 
the  end  of  the  next  fifty  years  a  total  requirement  of 
1,250,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  or  456,250,000,000  per 
annum.  Comparing  these  figures,  representing  the  maximum 
quantity  of  water  that  should  be  provided,  with  the  actual 
quantity  of  rain  falling  on  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales, 
amounting  to  27,019,033,000,000  gallons  (37,324,883  acres 
by  33,622  by  33  equal  to  27,019,632,103,233)  we  find  that  the 
former  is  one-sixtieth  part  of  the  latter,  liut  these  illustrations 
serve  only  to  represent  the  quantity  of  water  that,  falling  in 
the  shape  of  rain,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  collect  as  circum- 
stances permit.  To  arrive  at  a  more  practical  view  of  the 
matter,  and  the  one  which  is  alone  admissible  in  a  national 
light,  we  must  have  reference  only  to  the  quantity  of  water 
which  is  serviceable  to  the  population  without  deraugement  of 
the  regime  of  our  rivers.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  to  have 
refereiice  only  to  the  quantity  of  water  which,  at  times  of 
excessive  rainfall,  runs  off  the  surface  of  the  ground  into  our 
rivers,  and  by  our  rivers  to  the  sea,  as  flood  aud  freshet  waters, 
without  apparently  performing  any  useful  purposes  on  their 
way.  On  the  western  side  of  England  and  in  Wales  the 
amount  of  this  surplus  water  varies  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree,  but  the  available  quantity  cannot  be  less  on  an  average 
than  20  inches,  if  we  include  the  highest  surfaces  of  the 
older  formations  already  referred  to,  and  which  are  our  best 
gathering  grounds.  In  the  midland  aud  eastern  counties  the 
mean  depth  of  water  run  off  iu  the  shape  of  floods  and  freshets 
has  been  represented  as  6  inches,  but,  to  be  safe,  we  may  con- 
sider that  5  inches  represents  the  available  quantity.  In  any 
case  the  minimum  available  quantity  at  disposal,  after  absorp- 
tion for  subterranean  supplies  and  springs,  will  give  us  at  least" 
thirty  times  the  utmost  quantity  that  can  be  wanted  by  the 
population,  and  required  by  stock  comprising  all  domestic  and 
farm  animals,  within  the  next  fifty  years.  In  tlie  face  of  this 
fact  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  existence  of  a  scarcity  of  pure 
water — the  first  essential  of  healthy  life — is  a  disgrace  to  a 
nation  claiming  for  itself  one  of  the  foremost  places  in  civiliza- 
tion and  scieace,  for  while  we  allow  to  run  to  waste  thirty 
times  as  much  water  as  we  may  require  within  the  next  fifty 
years,  the  leading  medical  authorities  declare  that  to  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  to  the  increased  pollution 
of  existing  sources  of  supply,  is  due  many  of  the  ailments  and 
no  small  proportion  of  the  present  mortality  of  the  people.  A 
complete  iuvctigation  into  all  the  circumstances  all'eeting  the 
present  sources  and  distribution  of  water,  the  localities  that 
possess  superabundance  and  those  that  suffer  from  scarcity, 
and  the  means  by  which  a  more  perfect  distribution  may  be 
effected  should,  it  is  contended,  be  an  object  of  inquiry  by 
persons  competent  to  take  such  a  comprehensive  and  practical 
V  lew  as  shall  command  the  confidence  of  the  people  aud  the 
Legislature.  Up  to  this  moment  the  matter  lias  only  been 
thoroughly  investigated  by  chemists,  who,  it  must  be  admitted, 
have  thorouglily  exhausted  their  branch  of  the  subject.  To 
the  advantage  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Government  witii 
all  the  powers  of  a  Royal  Commission,  the  writer  desires  the 
attention  of  the  Association  at  its  present  sitting,  and  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  gain  that  attention  if  it  is  simply  stated  that  at 
the  present  moment  certain  communities  exist  which  are 
receiving,  by  public  or  general  supply,  more  than  50  gallons  of 
water  per  head,  while  tliere  are  other  communities  wliich  also 
possess  the  advantages  of  a  public  supply  tliat  receive  less  than 
iO  gallons  a-head.  And  there  are  numberless  villages  also— 
to  which  the  interest  of  sanitarians  is  specially  directed — where 
no  public  water  supply  exists,  and  where  the  inhabitants  in 
times  of  drougiit  have  been  so  badly  off  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  use  the  same  water  twice  for  washing  and  other 
uses.  Agricultural  labourers  living  in  these  villages  have, 
during  the  last  year,  paid  as  mucli  as  twopence  per  pail  for 
their  supply,  and  have  not  unfrequently  been  compelled  to 
make  one  pail  of  water  serve  the  purpose  of  a  household  of 
six  or  seven  persons.    The  remarkable  difference  of  rainfall 
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which  has  occurred  in  recent  years,  at  diiferent  seasons  and  in 
different  localities,  affords  suggestive  data  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  capability  of  not  only  making  the  excess  of  one  season 
supply  the  deficiency  of  another,  but  of  making,  in  certain 
instances,  and  under  certain  conditions,  the  excess  of  one  part 
of  the  country  make  good  the  scarcity  of  another.  During  the 
last  tew  years  the  following  rainfalls  have  been  recorded  in 
representative  districts  of  England,  excluding  the  Lake  dis- 
trict and  Cornwall  from  the  vfestern  district  as  extremes : 
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When  examining  the  figures  given  in  this  table,  and  com. 
paring  the  rainfall  of  summer  with  that  of  winter,  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  whereas  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rainfall  of 
summer  is  returned  to  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation,  or  is 
appropriated  by  vegetation,  which  is  then  active,  just  the 
reverse  is  the  case  in  winter :  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rain 
falling  on  the  surface  is  then  either  absorbed  by  the  soil, 
and  descends  to  maintain  the  subterranean  supplies,  or  runs  oflf 
the  surface,  when  the  quantity  falling  upon  it  is  more  than  the 
soil  will  absorb.  The  principal  duties  of  the  proposed  com- 
mission may  be  stated  in  the  following  order : 

First. — To  ascertain  the  extent  and  character  of  districts 
suffering  from  an  absence  of  supply  or  an  insufficient  quantity 
of  water  required  for  doraestic,  trade,  and  agricultural  use, 
having  reference  to  the  greater  density  of  population  in  some 
districts  as  compared  with  others.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry 
would  necessarily  extend  from  the  large  and  populous  parts 
of  the  country,  where  trade  and  man  ifacture  are  crippled  iu 
times  of  drought  from  insufficiency  of  water,  to  those  small 
towns  and  rural  districts,  where  water  has  been  difficult  to  get 
at  any  price.  During  the  present  year  many  of  those  im- 
portant towns  which  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  to 
obtain  public  supplies  have  been  allowed  to  suffer  very  con- 
siderably, though  in  a  less  degree  than  rural  districts  in  which 
no  public  provision  has  been  made.  With  the  exception  of 
the  collateral  inquiries  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  on 
the  general  question  of  water  supply,  suggested  by  Mr.  Neate, 
of  Oxford,  the  only  inquiries  that  have  been  made  up  to  this 
time  have  been  devoted  to  special  services,  such  as  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  Metropolis,  for  which  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appoiuted  in  1828,  and  presided  over  by  Telford,  and  another 
more  recently,  in  1867,  or  which  the  present  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond was  chairman,  and  the  numerous  investigations  of  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  application  for 
priva/e  water  bills.  These,  however,  have  been  all  of  a  special 
and  local  cliaracter,  and  it  is  asserted  that  much  of  the  dif- 
ficulty now  attending  the  question  is  due  to  these  partial 
inquiries. 

Second. — To  investigate  the  capability  of  raising  water  from 
subterranean  sources,  where  nature  has  stored  it  in  the  water- 
bearing strata,  or  of  collecting  rain-water  on  the  surface  before 
it  is  absorbed,  or  can  he  contaminated  by  mixture  with 
putrescible  matter.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry  would  have 
reference  not  only  to  the  present  and  future  populations,  but  to 
the  extent  of  trade  existing,  or  likely  to  exist.  In  considering 
this  part  of  the  subject  many  considerations  will  present 
themselves  of  the  highest  importance.  The  chemist  has  de- 
clared that  our  rivers,  when  once  contaminated  with  sewage 
or  animal  secretions,  become  unfit  for  domestic  use,  and  the 
deep  beds  of  water  existing  in  the  water-bearing  strata,  such 
as  the  chalk  and  the  new  red  sandstone,  have  been  pointed  out 
as  the  best  sources  of  supply  ;  but  up  to  this  time  little  or  no, 
attention  has  been  given  to  an  equally  important  object,  i.  e., 
the  effect  of  any  large  draught— ^immediate  and  prospective — 
upon  these  subterranean  supplies  in  the  water  economy  of  the 
country.  Many  of  our  principal  rivers  are  maintained  by 
springs  which  find  a  dischare  at  the  higher  outcrops  of  im- 
pervious strata  forming  the  impounding  basins,  or  in  the  beds 
of  the  rivers  themselves.  This  remark  would  especially  apply 
to  the  Thames  Basin,  where,  if  the  200,000,000  gallons  of 
water,  which  may  be  daily  required  for  the  Metropolis  fifty 
years  hence,  were  pumped  up  from  the  chalk  beneath,  the 
higher  springs  of  the  basin  feeding  the  tributaries  of  the 
Thames  would  be  gradually  reduced,  and  ultimately  vanish,  to 
leave  rural  towns,  villages,  houses,  and  mills  which  are  de- 
pendent for  water  upon  them  without  any  supply  at  all.  The 
storage  upon  the  surface  of  the  surplus  rain-water  which  is 
now  entirely  lost  and  forms  no  part  of  the  supply  of  our  rivers 
— divisible  into  two  characters,  the  turbid  storm-water  and 
the  clear  water  of  freshets — the  writer  contends  is  a  subject 
pre-emimently  demanding  the  attention  of  the  country,  as  it  is 
free  from  those  complications  which  would  attend  the  dis- 
turbance of  subterranean  supplies  or  the  interference  with  the 
regime  of  our  rivers.  Much,  very  much,  may  be  done  by  the 
combination  of  districts.  The  difficulties  attending  districts 
where  the  population  is  dense,  and  where  little  water  exists, 
may  not  unfrequently  be  overcome  by  union  viith  other  neigh- 
bouring districts  iu  the  same  watershed  in  which  population  is 
scarce  and  water  plentiful.  In  no  part  of  the  country  has 
deficiency  of  water  been  more  felt  than  in  the  suburbs  of  some 
of  the  principal  towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  while 
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the  towns  themselves  have  possessed  an  amply  supply.  In 
special  cases  only  can  water  iVom  one  watershed  be  conveyed 
to  another  without  serious  derangement,  and  in  such  cases 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  future  requirements  of  the  dis- 
tricts naturally  dependent  on  these  sources  of  supply,  not  only 
in  relation  to  the  domestic  wants  of  the  population,  but  to  the 
demands  of  trade  too.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  years 
ago  (1867)  it  was  proposed  to  take  a  largequanti'y  of  water  from 
North  Wales  or  from  the  Lake  district  for  the  supply  of  the 
Metropolis,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  norlh-western  dis- 
tricts— considering  very  fairly  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  water  would  not  only  be  required  for  the  rapidly- 
increasing  popuktion  of  their  own  districts,  but  would  be 
wanted  to  maintain  those  trades  which  are  at  present  dependent 
upon  coal  for  the  creation  of  motive  power — naturally  objected 
to  such  a  wholesale  abstraction.  Recent  experience  has  quite 
sanctioned  this  objection.  There  is  no  dnulit  that  many  of  the 
manu'acturing  towns  which  would  have  been  affected  by  it 
have  since  suffered  very  severely  from  recurring  droughts.  Tiie 
years  1868,  1870,  and  187-1  were  ali  years  of  scarcity,  and 
tried  the  resources  of  Manchester  and  Silford  to  some  extent, 
and  those  of  Liverpool  most  severely.  Bulton,  Burnley,  Black- 
burn, Wigan,  Soutliport,  Preston,  Liscaster,  and  Oldham, 
with  mauy  other  towns  in  those  closely-packed  districts  of 
manufacture,  have  realised  the  fact  that  thev  have  not  more 
water  than  they  want,  and  may  soon  be  obliged  to  add  to  their 
supplies.  In  the  approaching  session  there  will  be  many 
applications  for  water,  some  of  which  will  be  founded  on  the 
aggressive  system  of  encroaching  upon  adjacent  watersheds. 
It  may  be  pertinent  to  remember  that  the  original  selection  of 
Lancashire  as  the  principal  field  of  manufacture,  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  existence  ot  water  in  abundance,  and  that  it  is 
deemed  by  many  persons  to  be  more  than  probable  now  that 
coal,  which  took  the  place  of  water  as  a  source  of  power,  is 
becoming  dearer  and  dearer  every  succeeding  year,  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  use  of  water  in  the  place  of  coal. 
Careful  investigations  by  disinterested  competent  persons  can 
alone  decide  whether  it  is  prudent  in  a  national  point  of  view 
to  allow  the  water  of  one  watershed  to  be  taken  from  it  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  as  has  been  permitted  by  private  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  most  probably  will  be  allowed  again  on 
the  ground  that  the  demand  is  made  for  immediafe  social 
wants,  while  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  would  be  based 
on  prospecVive  requirements  only.  The  very  striking  in- 
stance of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  Company  pumping 
up  from  the  Thames  waterslied  at  Thames  Head  three  millions 
of  gallons  daily  and  throwing  it  into  that  of  the  Severn,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Three  millions  of  gallons  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  water  consumed  by  the  towns  of  Oxford,  Reading, 
and  Abingdon.  At  the  present  time  similar  wrong-doing  is 
being  practised  at  Peterborough,  where  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  from  the 
River  Nene,  which  supplies  a  wide  district  of  fen  land  below 
with  fresh  water,  and,  after  using  it  fcr  their  loco-notive 
engines,  and  for  the  supply  of  a  town  which  they  have  built 
in  connection  with  their  works,  discharge  the  liquid  refuse  into 
the  valley  of  the  Welland,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  those 
persons  having  riparian  interests  in  the  Nene  below  Peter- 
borough. It  is  quite  certain  that  Parliamentary  Committees 
sitting  on  the  private  bills  of  water  companies  are  incompetent 
to  decide  such  an  important  question  as  the  effect  of  partial 
conce'isious  on  our  national  water  economy. 

Third. — The  capability  of  storing  water  in  the  upper  valleys 
of  river  systems,  to  secure  in  some  instances  potable  wafer  not 
to  be  obtained  from  the  river  itsilf,  and  in  others  to  maintain 
in  our  rivers  a  more  equal  flow  ot  water  by  compensation  in 
kind  for  water  taken  out  of  them.  In  very  many  instances  it 
would  be  found  that  this  capability  exists,  and  that,  moreover, 
water  may  be  conserved  for  the  profitable  service  of  mills. 
Such  an  investigation  would  show  that  mills  are  not  necessarily 
inimical  to  the  proper  drainage  of  the  country,  although  in 
many  cases  tliey  are  found  to  be  so  under  present  conditions. 
This  is  probably  an  object  of  secondary  importance  compared 
with  that  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  people,  but  it  is  one 
that  should  form  part  of  any  inquiry  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  subject  in  a  wide  and  comprehensive  manner. 

Fourth. — The  supply  of  water  to  villages  and  small  towns 
where  no  public  supply,  nor  sufficient  private  supplies  exist. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pressing  object  to  which  inquiry 
should  be  devoted.  To  aid  in  tlie  provision  of  water  to  small 
cp.iimunitjes  woubj  appear  to  be,  socially,  a  p.iratnount  duty  of 


the  State,  inasmuch  as  small  communities  are  less  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  than  large  cities  and  towns,  of  which  the 
inliabi'^ants  are  comparatively  wealthy,  and  the  rateable  value 
of  property  comparatively  high.  The  character  and  position 
of  small  rural  communities  are  such  as  to  forbid  their  embark- 
ing in  costly  works,  and  oblige  them  to  look  to  sources  near  at 
haul,  and  there  are  few  instances  in  which  they  could  not 
ob'ain  the  water  they  require  at  a  moderate  cost  if  the  legal 
difficulties  of  obtaining  a  supply  from  private  estates  near  at 
hand  were  removed.  The  capability  of  storing  rain-water  as 
it  falls,  and  spring-water  as  it  rises,  exists  on  most  large 
estates.  Some  have  the  command  of  a  constant  ontflow, 
suiimer  and  winter,  which  might  be  utilised  for  the  supply  of 
a  neighbouring  village  without  any  loss  to  the  owner  of  the 
estate,  who,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  would  willingly  turn  this 
special  property  to  account  for  himself  and  his  successors.  If 
he  be  the  owner  in  fee  he  could,  of  his  own  free  will,  conserve 
and  supply  the  water  without  additional  legal  facilities,  using 
his  own  funds,  or  borrowing  money  for  the  purpose  ;  or  he 
might  allow  the  future  recipients  of  the  water  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  works  ou  his  estate  at  their  own  cost,  making  sncli 
agreement  with  them  as  maybe  mutually  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  If  unwilling  to  adopt  either  of  these  courses,  it 
wou'd  be  a  question  for  a  commission  to  consider  whether 
some  facile  means  ought  not  to  be  granted  which  would  enable 
a  village  to  obtain  water  from  such  sources  by  compulsory 
action.  If  the  owner  of  land  from  which  water  can  be  obtained 
is  a  tenant  for  life,  or  under  legal  disability  limiting  his  interest 
in  his  estate,  he  would  be  naturally  indisposed  to  lay  out  his 
own  money,  and  turn  water-contractor  for  the  supply  of  his 
neighbours;  and  as  the  law  now  stands,  he  can  charge  his 
estate  only  with  the  cost  of  supplying  water  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  his  property  as  tenants,  and  who  will  themselves 
repay  the  outlay  in  a  certain  period  of  time.  The  existing 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  landed  property  do 
not  cover  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  nor  the  laying  of  pipes 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  adjacent  villages  and  neighbouring 
properties.  They  recognise  only  such  improvements  to  landed 
property  as  carry  with  them  such  a  return  from  the  particular 
property  improved  as  will  more  than  cover  the  annual  instal- 
ments by  which  the  outlay  will  be  repaid,  with  interest,  in  the 
number  of  j ears  fixed  by  those  Acts.  For  no  other  character 
of  works  can  the  reversionary  interest  be  charged  with  the 
costs.  Hence  the  supply  of  water  to  neighbouring  villages  not 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  water  may 
be  conserved  cannot  now  be  legally  carried  into  effect,  by  any 
engagement  binding  on  succeeding  owners  of  entailed  estates. 
It  is  considered  that  if  facilities  were  given  to  landowners  to 
execute  works  such  as  are  here  pointed  out,  and  to  supply  the 
neigh  bourins  properties  as  well  as  their  own,  they  would 
readily  take  advantage  of  them,  and  charge  the  cost  upon  the 
properties  after  having  contracted  with  the  recipients  of  the 
water  to  pay  a  full  and  fair  amount.  By  doing  this,  not  only 
would  the  present  and  succeeding  owners  of  the  property  upon 
which  the  waterworks  would  be  constructed  profit  by  the 
transaction  ;  but  the  recipients  of  the  water  would  certainly 
gain  what  they  require,  and  what  the  State  is  bound  to  secure 
to  them. 

Fifih. — The  mode  of  constructing  reservoirs  and  tanks,  and 
their  cost,  the  ready  purification  of  the  water  of  small  streams 
when  turbid  by  its  filtration  through  soil,  and  the  use  of  water 
and  wind  in  winter,  when  there  is  no  deficiency  of  either,  to 
lilt  the  water  to  be  stored  for  summer  use.  These  are  severally 
important  objects  for  inquiry.  Much  experience  has  been  gained 
throughout  the  country  en  these  several  heads,  which,  if  col- 
lected, would  be  of  great  value  to  the  public.  The  use  of 
wind  i;i  connection  with  the  storage  of  water  is  itself  an 
object  of  considerable  importance,  though  at  present  disre- 
garded because  of  its  fickle  character.  During  the  winter 
and  spring,  when  surplus  waters  are  abundant,  wind  is 
generally  abundant  also,  and  the  application  of  this  natural 
power  to  lilt  water  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level  would  be  a 
matter  of  extreme  simplicity  where  the  quantity^  of  water 
wanted  is  comparatively  small,  if  examples  were  collected  and 
published  under  the  authority  of  competent  persons  who 
would  test  their  practicibility.  Very  little  too  is  generally 
known  of  the  use  made  of  concrete  of  all  kinds  in  reservoirs 
and  tanks.  Ecouoray  iu  the  small  appliances  required  for 
rural  villages  has  in  l«ct  been  lost  sight  of  iu  the  magnitude 
of  the  services  required  for  large  cities  and  towns,  and  in 
order  to  supply  information  avaifahle  for  villages,  it  is  abso 
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lutely  necessary  to  investigate  what  has  already  been  done 
with  various  materials  in  different  localities,  subject  to  different 
atmospheric  influences,  and,  if  necessary,  to  test  their  uses 
by  actual  experiments.  Underground  tanks  are  stated  to 
have  been  made  with  and  without  arrangements  for  filtration, 
at  costs  varying  from  30s.  to  6O3.  per  1,000  gallons.  A  tank 
capable  of  holding  2,500  gallons,  a  quantity  which  may  be 
collected  from  the  roof  of  a  cottage  by  conserving  the  rain- 
fall to  a  depth  of  6  inches — a  depth  less  than  half  that  which 
must  be  reckoned  upon  under  any  circumstances — may  be 
made  for  £6  to  £7,  and  this  would  afford  a  supply  to  a  house- 
hold of  5  persons  using  4  gallons  each  per  diem  for  more 
than  a  third  of  the  year,  L  e.,  135  days.  Inquiry  into  details 
such   as  these  may  appear  too   trifling  for  a   Royal   Com- 


mission, but  when  their  influence  in  securing  improved  health 
to  the  working  classes  throughout  the  country  is  considered, 
and  the  fact  acknowledged  that  the  dread  of  heavy  outlay  and 
the  want  of  legal  facilities  are  the  only  causes  why  half  the 
cottages  in  rural  villages  are  at  present  without  a  wholesome 
supply  of  water,  the  very  insignificance  of  the  inpediments  will 
be  recognized  in  themselves  as  one  good  reason  for  the  inquiry. 
It  is  believed  that  the  collection  and  publication  of  informa- 
tion of  the  practical  character  here  suggested  as  a  com  - 
plement  to  the  scientific  researches  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissioners,  would  do  more  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  remove  the  hesitation  and 
contradictions  which  now  prevail  among  its  ofiicers,  than  any 
step  that  could  otherwise  be  taken. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  LAND  TENANCY  BILL. 


[The  following  letter  has  been  forwarded  us  for  publi- 
cation]. 

To  Clare  S.  Read,  Esq.,  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Deak  Sir, — I  little  expected  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  discussing  with  you  and  Mr.  Howard  your  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill,  that  before  it  should  advance  another 
step,  a  question  should  arise  between  us  as  to  the  amount 
of  good  which  a  wise  measure  on  that  subject  is  capable  of 
doing — still  less  that  you  were  to  depreciate  its  effects, 
and  I  be  left  to  maintain  them.  My  attention  has  now 
been  directed  to  a  speech  which  you  are  reported  to  have 
made  at  the  Farmers'  Club  in  London  last  week,  in  which, 
making  reference  to  my  recent  paper  on  "  Agriculture  as 
it  is  and  might  be,"  you  speak  as  if  you  understood  me 
to  have  said  that  "  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
manures,  20  tons  of  swedes  were  to  be  obtained,"  to  which 
the  report  bears  that  you  added,  from  what  you  "  knew 
of  the  cultivation  of  root  crops  in  England,  that  20  tons 
of  swedes  was  a  very  difficult  crop  to  obtain,  and  that 
15  to  16  tons  was  more  near  the  average  yield."  I  said 
in  the  paper  referred  to  that  "  £8  or  £10  an  acre,  or  even 
more  can  be  laid  out  with  advantage  and  profit  in  manur- 
ing green  crops."  If  in  England  that  is  "  the  least  ])os- 
sible  expenditure  of  manure,"  with  no  greater  production 
of  meat  and  dairy  produce  than  statistics  show,  the  agri- 
cultural case  of  England  would  be  desperate,  and  your 
bill,  and  every  other  on  the  subject,  might  be  thrown  into 
the  fire.  For  what  would  be  the  use  of  promoting  farther 
expenditure  in  manures,  if  £8  or£10an  acre  is  the  least  pos- 
sible expenditure  in  manures  already  in  use  over  England, 
without  producing  any  statistical  result.  On  anexpeuditure 
of  £10  an  acre  for  manure,  besides  rent,  rates,  seeds,  labour, 
and  other  charges,  your  15  tons  of  swedes  would  be 
dearly  bought.  I  think  you  must  either  have  been  mis- 
reported,  or  have  made  use  of  a  phrase  more  loose  than  is 
your  wont.  Yet  seem  to  have  fallen  into  another  error, 
speaking  no  doubt  from  memory.  My  paper  did  not 
say  one  word  of  swedes.  I  avoided  it,  knowing  that  the 
climate  of  some  parts  of  England  is  more  favourable  to 
other  roots.  It  spoke  of  "  20  tons  of  green  crop"  as  a 
small  return,  and  it  mentioned  also,  in  general  terms, 
"  root  crops"  as  Avell  as  "  cattle  roots."  And  cattle 
roots,  as  you  know  well  are  very  important  things, 
for  on  them  largely  depends  the  quantity  of  beef, 
mutton,  cheese,  butter,  and  milk  that  can  be  pro- 
vided for  the  people.  Amending  your  statement  on 
this  point,  I  doubt  whether  you  will  be  prepared  to 
say  that  from  15  to  16  tons  of  roots  is  nearly  the 
acreable  average  of  England.  But  if  it  is  really  so, 
you  have  the  wider  margin  for  increasing  the  growth 
of  roots.  Not  much  more  than  20  years  ago,  many  of 
our  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  under  the 
same  delusion  as  to  the  possible   growth  of  roots.     The 


average  growth  in  1856  for  this  county  (Wigtown), 
statistically  returned,  was  13  tons  7  cwt.  per  acre.  But 
they  opened  their  eyes,  and  having  a  partial  security  by 
lease,  have  raised  the  average  by  liberal  expenditure  and 
better  management.  I  have  heard  no  one  put  the  average 
now  below  25  tons  an  acre ;  and  the  greatly  increased 
stocks  of  cattle  and  sheep  (also  statistically  ascertained) 
make  it  impossible  that  the  average  can  be  much,  if  at  all, 
below  that.  I  have  myself  grown  very  much  heavier 
crops  of  swedes  than  that  average,  not  estimated  nor  taken 
in  patches,  but  over  the  whole  field,  and  proved  by 
weighing  in  the  regular  course  of  business  ;  yet  I  have  no 
pretensions  to  compete  in  that  with  many  of  my  neigh- 
bours. Few  of  those  who  have  made  most  progress  would 
say  that  they  could  not  do  much  better,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  their  leases,  if  they  were  not  withheld 
by  the  unjust  presumption  of  law  which  then  appropriates 
to  the  landlord  their  whole  unexhausted  manures  and 
improvements.  I  do  not  venture  to  off'er  authoritative 
dicta  on  agricultural  affairs.  I  speak  not  by  authority 
but  by  facts,  and  facts  which  are  quite  within  the  compre- 
hension of  any  man  who  chooses  to  apply  his  mind  to 
them,  whether  he  has  much  agricultural  knowledge  or 
no.  But  I  am  told  (it  did  not  occur  to  myself)  that  there 
is  supposed  to  be  in  your  speech  something  like  a  covert 
sneer  at  my  agricultural  knowledge.  I  scarcely  think 
that  was  meant.  But  some  respectable  papers  in  England 
have  been  less  reserved,  and  have  questioned  my  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  which  I  have  written. 
Thus  challenged,  I  cannot  refuse  to  state  the  results  of 
my  personal  experience.  Though  I  have  other  pursuits 
v/hich  claim  my  chief  attention,  I  farm  200  statute  acres, 
in  five  shifts,  having  generally  (though  varying  according 
to  the  size  of  divisions)  about  80  in  corn,  80  in  grass, 
and  40  in  green  crop.  I  had  last  summer  77  dairy  cows 
on  my  grass,  though  I  lost  four  through  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  I  aim  at  having  one  cow  per  acre  of  grass,  and 
expect  soon  to  reach  it.  I  have,  indeed,  bargained  with 
my  dairyman,  who  rented  the  cows  last  year,  and  has 
renewed  the  bargain,  to  keep  80,  besides  bulls,  on  the 
grass  in  the  coming  season,  and  part  of  the  grass  to  be 
cut  green  for  horses,  the  grass  divisions  being  about  sevea 
acres  above  the  average.  Others  near  me  are  beginning 
to  look  to  a  higher  standai'd  than  that,  and  a  fresh  start. 
I  have  thus  of  the  acreage  of  my  farm  about  40  per  cent, 
in  corn,  40  per  cent,  in  grass,  and  20  per  cent., 
in  green  crop ;  with  dairy  cows  (not  reckoning  other 
stock,  nor  the  intended  increase)  to  the  extent  of  about 
38  per  cent,  of  the  whole  acreage  of  the  farm.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  there  are  very  many  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  doing  better  than  that,  though  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  statistical  returns,  being  cancelled  in  the 
average  by  the  low  returns  of  others.  But  ou  the  whole 
of  England  the  entire  stocks  of  cows  and  cattle  of  all 
ages  and  kinds  are  only  I7j  per  cent,  of  the  corresponding 
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acreage,  and  ia  the  highest  counties  in  England  32  per 
cent.,  and  of  these  the  cattle  under  two  years  of  age  (not 
counted  in  my  stock)  make  about  a  third  of  the  pei'- 
ceutage.  I  thus  find  it  pay ;  but  I  could  not  continue 
the  expenditure  necessary  to  produce  these  results  if  I 
knew  that  in  four  or  live  years  I  might  be  dispossessed, 
and  the  enrichments  I  put  into  the  laud  be  taken  from 
me  without  payment,  and  used  to  tempt  another  to  give 
a  higher  rent  to  my  prejudice.  I  trust  that  those  who 
teach  in  the  newspapers  on  these  subjects  by  authority, 
and  uol  by  facts,  will  favour  us  with  a  statement  of  their 
practical  experience,  as  frank  and  compendious,  and  as 
easily  checked  by  those  who  care  to  do  so,  when  they 
next  think  tit  to  twit  me  on  my  acquaintance  with  the 
subject.  If  they  have  gained  higher  results  in  practice, 
so  much  the  better  for  the  prospects  of  agriculture  ;  and 
if  they  have  not,  the  public  will  judge  of  their  fitness  as 
practical  guides  to  over-rule  the  facts  disclosed  by  sta- 
tistics. It  is  statistically  proved  that  over  all  Scotland 
there  has  beeu  since  1856,  without  diminution  of  corn, 
an  enormous  increase  of  beef,  muttou,  and  dairy  produce. 
And  it  has  been  shown  that  while  this  is  due  to  the  im- 
perfect security  attorded  to  tenants'  capital  by  the  Scotch 
system  of  leases,  the  false  presumption  of  law  which  I 
have  meutioued,  and  the  other  laws  which  are  blindly 
intended  to  favour  landlords  at  the  cost  of  tenants  and 
the  public,  restrain  full  production  during  the  closing 
and  commencing  years  of  the  lease,  operating  over  eight 
or  ten  years  of  a  19  years  lease.  It  is  not  much  to  ex- 
pect that  English  tenants,  if  they  had  just  security  of 
possession  and  investment,  could  sooa  bring  themselves 
in  meat  and  dairy  produce  abreast  of  the  level  which 
Scotland,  in  the  face  of  such  hindrances,  is  found  to  have 
reached.  That,  on  the  evidence  of  figures,  simply  means 
that  the  English  farmers,  if  on  that  level,  could  send  to 
market  something  approaching  one-half  more  of  beef  and 
dairy  produce,  and  not  much  less  than  double  the  quantity 
of  mutton  ;  not  of  course  that  the  increased  supply  would 
be  in  that  apportionment  of  these  specific  articles,  but 
that  on  the  whole,  there  would  be  an  increase  to  the  extent 
so  indicated  in  the  meat  and  dairy  supplies  of  food. 
Consider  what  an  addition  even  that  would  be  to  the 
comfort  and  contentment  of  the  people.  And  surely  no 
true  Englishman  would  be  satisfied  to  rest  in  the  future, 
at  the  point  which  Scotland  has  not  only  reached  already,  i 
but  which  the  Scotch  farmers  see  their  way  to  get  far  ' 
beyond,  whenever  they  are  freed  from  the  hindrances  ! 
which  withhold  them.  The  area  under  corn  crops  in 
England  is  31.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage  under  all 
kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow  and  grass.  In  Scotland  the 
proportion  is  almost  exactly  the  same — 31.1  per  cent. 
Thus  it  is  not  in  the  corn,  but  in  the  meat  and  dairy  de- 
partments that  the  difference  arises.  I  showed,  in  the 
paper  referred  to,  that  the  disproportioued  supply  of  meat 
and  dairy  produce  in  England  arises  largely  from  its  much 
smaller  proportion  of  acreage  under  green  crops,  and  cul- 
tivated grasses  and  clovers — Scotland  having  15  per  cent, 
of  green  crops  against  the  English  per  ceutage  of  llj, 
and  no  less  than  29  per  cent,  of  cultivated  grasses  aud 
clovers  against  11  per  cent,  in  England.  Let  me  now 
add  that  there  is  even  a  greater  difference  in  the  use  which 
is  made  of  the  eultivated  grasses  aud  clovers.  The 
statistics  ol  1873  show  that  iu  England  fur  every  acre  of 
cultivated  grasses  and  clovers,  &c.,  that  was  consumed 
green  in  summer,  an  acre  and  a-half  was  made  into  hay, 
aud  stored  to  carry  the  cattle  through  the  winter ;  whereas 
in  Scotland,  for  every  acre  that  was  consumed  green,  only 
a  third  of  an  acre  was  required  for  winter  use — the  roots 
and  straw  providing  the  ■winter  food  of  the  cattle.  Al- 
though the  area  under  all  kinds  af  crops  and  grass  in 
England  is  almost  five  times  as  great  as  in  Scotland,  the 
acreage  of  cultivated  grasses  used  green  for  summer  food 


was  actually  almost  as  much  in  Scotland  as  iu  England. 
The  exact  acreage  was — 

England    1,087,470 

Scotland  989,943 

For  every  acre  of  the  permanent  grasses  too,  nearly  half 
an  acre  in  England  is  made  into  hay  and  stored  for  cattle 
food  ;  in  Scotland  less  than  the  ninth  of  an  acre — a 
difference  which  is  also  due  to  the  greatfir  supply  of  roots 
raised  iu  Scotland  by  the  more  liberal  expenditure  ia 
manures  which  the  lease  system  enables  the  tenants  to 
make.  With  such  a  difl'erence  of  system  and  manage- 
ment, it  is  no  wonder  that  Scotland  shows  proportionally 
on  the  statistics  a  much  larger  supply  of  meat  and  dairy 
produce.  But  when  the  origin  of  the  diif  erence  is  thus 
searched  out,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  English  farmers  (on 
the  average  of  the  whole  country)  have  the  summer  feed- 
ing of  their  stocks  so  enormously  curtailed  for  want  of  a 
due  supply  of  cattle  roots  (the  raising  of  which  requires 
liberal  expenditure  which  they  are  not  safe  to  make),  who 
can  doubt  that,  if  they  were  made  safe  in  their  expendi- 
ture, they  could  and  would  rapidly  overtake  the  acreable 
production  of  a  country  so  comparatively  infertile  as 
Scotland,  and  over  whicli  they  have  so  many  advantages 
in  climate,  markets,  and  otherwise?  AVith  such  things 
exisliug,  and  proved  by  undeniable  statistics,  I  think  they 
are  bold  men,  and  undertake  a  heavy  responsibility,  who 
suggest  that  we  have  nearly  reached  the  ne  ])his  ultra  of 
agriculture,  aud  thus  set  narrow  limits  to  the  possible 
increase  of  growth  in  the  future.  I  regard  it  as  the 
largest  question  of  our  ^time,  and  one  which  goes  deeper 
into  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  people  than  any 
which  has  been  stirred  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws. 
I  am  not  sure  that,  iu  some  respects,  even  that  question 
was  equal  to  it.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  untaxed 
the  food  that  ia  grown  abroad.  To  untrammel  the  growth 
of  food  at  home  will  produce  far  mightier  issues.  The 
one  we  have  to  buy  and  pay  for  to  the  foreigner;  the 
other  we  produce.  The  one  is  measured  by  millions  ;  the 
other  by  hundreds  of  millions.  The  one  gives  no  employ- 
ment to  our  people  who  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow;  the  other  would  bring  work  and 
wages  to  those  who  are  most  depressed.  Nor  would  de- 
cent homes  be  so  often  wanting  to  the  agricultural 
labourer,  if  those  who  immediately  depend  on  his  industry 
were  safe  to  improve  his  dwelling  without  having  their 
expenditure  appropriated  by  law  to  another.  The 
farmers  are  the  great  providers  of  the  people's  food. 
"Whatever  obstructs  the  free  natural  course  of  their  indus- 
try, restricts  the  supply  and  enhances  the  price  of  food. 
Every  artificial  arrangement  which  hinders  production,  is 
as  much  a  tax  on  food  as  if  an  equivalent  obstruction  were 
made  by  a  direct  levy  on  money.  It  would  be  less  mis- 
chievous, it  would  add  less  to  the  price  of  manufactured 
goods,  to  levy  a  tax  of  £100  a  year  on  every  steam  engine, 
than  to  put  grit  into  the  machinery,  to  prohibit  lubri- 
cants, and  make  an  artificial  leak  for  the  escape  of  the 
steam  before  it  had  done  its  work.  Yet  every  wheel  of 
agriculture  has  an  artificial  clog  on  it.  All  such  clogs  on 
growth  limit  unduly  the  food  of  the  people.  It  was  a 
grievous  error  to  keep  our  own  producers  in  fetters,  after 
the  foreigner  was  made  free.  Therefore,  I  rejoice  that 
the  Government,  of  which  you  are  the  chief  agricultural 
adviser,  has  announced  its  intention  to  deal  with  this 
question.  But  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  before  it 
passes  into  the  domain  of  party  discussion.  It  is  quite 
unsound  in  principle  to  restrain  freedom  of  contract.  I 
admit  that  it  would  be  necessary  if  you  are  to  bolster  up 
any  of  the  false  presumptions  and  unequal  laws  which 
place  tenants  at  disadvantage.  Such  a  measure,  even  if 
passed,  mi,j;ht  possibly  fail  to  settle  the  question.  But  a 
measure  would  be   for  ever  unassailable,  which,  without 
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touching  freedom  of  contract,  should  take  away  every 
shred  of  privilege  and  unequal  presumption,  and  settle  the 
whole  legal  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  on  just 
principles,  and  on  a  footing  of  absolute  commercial 
equality,  such  as  exists  in  every  other  business. 
T  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Alex.  M'Neel-Caird. 
Genoch,  Wigtownshire,  9th  Fed.  1875. 


[The  following  is  Mr.  Read's  reply.] 

The  Farmers'  Club,  February  10,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — As  I  rarely  see  The  Times  during  the 
recess,  I  was  not  aware  that  your  excellent  letter  on 
"  Agriculture  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be,"  lirst  appeared 
in  the  leading  journal.  I  read  it  in  one  of  the  agricul- 
tural papers,  in  which  it  came  under  the  usual  heading  of 
letters  to  the  Editor.  I  could  not,  therefore,  in  my  recent 
speech  at  the  Farmers'  Club  intend  any  reference  to  that 
letter  when  I  talked  of  gentlemen  from  the  North  writing 
to  The  Times.  1  referred  generally  to  the  advice  which 
Scotch  farmers  invariably  give  their  southern  brethren, 
to  grow  more  roots  and  artificial  grasses. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  whenever  a  Scotch  farmer 
or  writer  treats  of  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain,  he 
so  often  draws  a  comparison  between  English  and 
Scotch  farming,  which,  doubtless  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
invariably  results  in  demonstrating  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  the  cultivation  of  his  own  country.  And 
he  then  goes  on  to  argue  that  because  root  crops  and 
artificial  grasses  have  so  vastly  improved  the  agriculture 
of  Scotland,  that  therefore  the  best  way  to  profitably 
develope  English  farmiug  must  be  by  the  same  means. 

The  statement  that  the  proportion  of  roots  and  grass- 
seeds  is  much  greater  iu  Scotland  than  in  England,  no 
doubt  tends  to  prove  that  the  growth  of  turnips  and 
two-years'  grass  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Scotland.  If 
there  is  much  more  pasture-land  devoted  to  hay  south  of 
the  Tweed  than  north  of  it,  it  is  a  good  argument  iu 
demonstrating  that  England  has  the  better  climate  for 
making  hay.  If  an  English  farmer  contends  that  he 
grows  more  wheat  after  clover  which  has  been  mown  than 
that  which  has  been  fed,  it  may  probably  explain  the  reason 
why  so  many  artificial  grasses  are  converted  into  hay  iu 
England.  And  when  a  Scotch  grazier  tells  us  that  he 
would  as  sooa  give  a  bullock  oat-straw  as  hay,  it  shows  that 
Scotch  straw  is  very  good,  or  Scotch  hay  is  very  bad.  The 
potato,  which  was  spoken  of  as  the  salvation  of  East 
Lothian  agriculture,  would  have  proved  the  ruin  of 
Norfolk  farmers.  To  parade  the  fact,  that  in  Norfolk 
alone  wegrow  28,000  acres  more  wheat  and  barley  than  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  would  not  be  any  proof  of  the  low 
type  of  Scottish  farming.  The  result  of  these  comparisons 
would  probably  demonstrate  that  agricultural  customs  are 
mainly  regulated  by  soil  and  climate,  and  that  nothing  is 
more  delusive  than  to  suppose  that  results  which  so  well 
suited  one  district  must  necessarly  produce  anything 
like  the  same  good  returns  in  another.  It  was  to  this 
point,  rather  than  with  any  special  reference  to  your 
letter,  that  I  addressed  the  Farmers'  Club,  in  advocating 
Mr.  Lawes'  proposals  for  increasing  the  growth  of  barley, 
especially  upon  clay  lands. 

Nothing  does  a  cause  more  serious  harm  than  over- 
stating it.  It  drives  cautious  men  from  you,  and  your 
sanguine  supporters  are  in  the  end  disappointed.  I  made 
a  guess — and  it  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  roughest 
calculation  with  most  of  us — that  if  the  tenantry  of 
England  had  ample  security  for  their  capital  and  le;iiti- 
mate  freedom  of  cultivation,  that  in  a  very  few  years  our 
farm-produce  would  be  increased  one-fourth.  I  believe  Mr. 
Jas.  Caird  puts  the  increase  at  one-fifth  :  you  say  it  may 
be  doubled.  I  wish  you  may  be  right  and  he  and  I 
wrong,  but    with   our    p reseat    limited    knowledge    of 


chemical  and  agricultural  science,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
various  social  and  natural  hindrances  to  increased  pro- 
duction, I  must  support  our  estimate  against  yours. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  heartily  thank  you  for  advo- 
cating 30  ably  and  so  warmly  the  necessity  of  giving  legal 
security  to  the  farmer  for  his  unexhausted  improvements, 
and  to  assure  you  that  I  never  dreamt  of  "  sneering"  at 
your  agricultural  knowledge,  which,  as  I  could  only  judge  of 
from  your  writings  and  speeches,  was  singularly  sound  and 
excellent.  Neither  had  I  the  remotest  intention  of  ques- 
tioning your  practical  knowledge  of  the  farming  of  Scot- 
land. What  I  should  do  with  your  80  cows  upon  my  80 
acres  of  artificial  grasses  in  Norfolk,  even  in  the  best  of 
seasons,  I  can't  imagine  ;  but  I  do  know  that  in  such 
years  as  1868,  1870,'  and  1874  they  would  have  half 
ruined  me.  My  experience  of  farming  in  England  and 
Wales  was,  in  my  young  days,  somewhat  wide  and  varied, 
but  under  no  circumstances  should  I  have  ventured  to 
suggest  to  the  farmers  of  Scotland  that  the  proper  way 
to  improve  their  agriculture  was  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
even  the  very  best  farmed  district's  of  England. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  ever  faithful, 

Clare  Sewell  Read. 

To  Alex.  McNeel  Caird,  Esq., 

Genoch,  Wigtonshire. 

P.S. — I  thank  jou  much  for  honouring  me  with  the 
title  of"  Chief  Agricultural  Adviser"  to  the  Government. 
All  the  advice  I  could  give  is  contained  within  the  four 
corners  of  Mr.  Howard's  and  my  bill  of  last  ysar. 

[We  were  certainly  not  aware  that  Mr.  Caird's  excellent 
letter  on  "Agriculture  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be  " 
"  first  appeared  in  the  leading  journal ,"  on  the  con- 
trary our  impression  is  that  it  was  refused  admission 
by  the  leading  or,  rather,  as  regards  Tenant-Right,  the 
"  Misleading  Journal." — Editor."! 


ENGLISH  VERSUS  SCOTCH  CHEESE  :  A.  £100 
CHALLENGE.— At  a  meeting  of  the  dairy-f-trmers  of  Witr- 
townshire,  held  in  the  Old  Town  Hall,  Stranraer,  Mr. 
Cowan,  M tins  of  Park,  presiled,  and  Mr.  Guthrie,  banker, 
secretary  for  the  Rliins  of  Gal'oway  Agricultural  Society, 
read  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  C.  D.  H^y,  Bart.,  M.P.,  asking  if  the 
cheese-makers  of  Wigtownshire  would  be  prepared  to  enter 
into  competition  with  those  of  Somersetshire,  to  be  held  at 
Stamford  on  the  15th  and  16tii  September,  1875,  and  stating 
tliat  Lord  Cork,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Somersetshire,  was  of 
opinion  that  Somerset  people  were  now  ready  to  meet  them, 
and  that  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  would  afford  a  fair  field  at 
Stamford,  and  give  £30  towards  the  prizes  for  special  competi- 
tion. It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  challenge  the  Somer- 
setshire cheese-makers  to  compete  for  £100,  and  committees 
were  appointed  to  collect  funds  and  arrange  the  terms  of  the 
competitum. 

HALIFAX  AND  CALDER  VALE  AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION.— PKESENTATION  TO  THE  SECRE- 
TARY,  MR.  WILLIAM  IRVIN  E.— This  Association  has 
just  done  honour  to  one  who  has  been  one  of 
its  warmest  supporters  and  best  friends.  Through 
ffood  »nd  evil  report,  in  food  times  and  in 
bad  ones,  during  periods  of  deprps^i()n  and  in  days  of  pros- 
perity, Mr.  William  Irvine,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Sjciety  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  has  been  its  secretary 
for  over  twenty  years,  has  always  been  at  liis  post — putting 
fortii  its  advantages  and  promoting  its  success  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  Some  time  since  it  was  determined  to  present 
to  Mr.  Irvine  a  testimonial,  and  the  result  was  the  purchase 
of  a  suite  of  silver  plate,  consisting  of  tea  and  coffee  service, 
biscuit  canister,  and  handsome  trny,  bearing  the  inscription  : 
Presented  to  Mr.  William  Irvine,  by  the  members  of  the 
Halifax  and  Calder  Vale  Agricultural  Association,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  indefatigable  exertioas  in  promoting  its  success 
and  as  a  mark  of  the  personal  esteem  and  respect  entertained 
for  him  by  the  members, — Halifax,  December,  187^,' 
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"  A  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains,  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills  ;  a  land  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  vines — "  Such  in  part  is  the  eloquent  de- 
scription, written  by  an  inspired  pen  so  many  long  cen- 
turies ago,  and  yet  true  to  this  day,  of  a  land  in  which 
if  duly  cultivated  "  goodly  houses"  could  be  built  and 
"flocks  and  herds  could  multi|)ly."  Pre-eminently  is 
Monmouthshire  a  land  of  brooks  of  water :  vineyards 
there  once  were,  on  terraces  right  down  to  the  Wye,  where 
the  county  joins  Herefordshire.  Wlieat  and  barley  it 
doubtless  will  produce  more  amply  when  the  impulsive 
modern  appliances  of  steam-i)loughs  and  drain-pipes 
take  their  full  etftct,  such  as  the  owner  of  the  Hendre 
estate  has  determinedly  set  about  using,  and  a  goodly 
house  he  has  already  built.  A  flock  he  hopes  to  esta- 
blish when  the  risk  of  the  deadly  rot  abates;  a  herd  he 
already  owns,  of  a  rare  sort  too,  aud  warranted  to  mul- 
tiply. Some  few  years  since  he  had  the  opportunity  of  buy- 
ing about  a  dozen  from  Mr.  Priestly,  of  Trefan,  in  Carnar- 
vonshire, now  dead,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  breeders  in 
England,  who  persevered  all  through  the  dark  aud  middle 
ages  of  the  Shorlhorn  era,  in  constant  communication 
with  Messrs.  Bates  and  Berry,  and  closely  allied  to  a  small 
knot  of  equally  enthusiastic  breeders,  always  selecting 
with  rigorous  judgnieut,  when  he  required,  ahull,  one  only 
from  the  soundest  and  best  bred.  He  ultimately  came 
to  be  possessed  of  oidy  one  tribe,  tracing  back  to  Hub- 
back  through  Enchanter,  Major,  Favourite,  Punch.  The 
pedigree  records  as  breeders  of  the  bulls  used  seven  times 
the  name  of  CoUings,  six  times  Bates,  once  Mason,  once 
Noel  Hill,  once  Booth,  four  times  Berry.  It  is  a  pedi- 
gree which  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Atkius,  of 
Milcote,  who  directed  a  well  known  Shorthorn  agent  to 
inquire  into  it,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  follow- 
ing his  idea  out.  A  selection  from  this  herd,  being  over- 
grown came  to  Mr.  Rolls,  and  on  Mr.  Priestly's  death  the 
remainder  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Hjlt  Beever 
and  Mr.  John  GarseJ.  These  three  breeders,  after  a  long 
consideration,  determined  to  cross  with  Brampton  Rose 
bulls  :  that  tribe  whii.-h  at  Towneley  produced  surh  ex- 
quisite prize  animals,  being  justly  celebrated  also  for  its 
milking  property.  In  the  three  herds  there  are,  there- 
fore, bulls  of  this  famous  strain  on  service.  Now  that 
some  cross  is  demanded  even  for  the  Duchess  sort,  whether 
Red  Rose  or  Grand  Duke,  or  what  not,  there  will  be 
within  the  next  few  years  many  experiments  essayed, 
with  what  luck  remains  to  be  seen.  These  Priestley  cows 
are  very  hardy,  aud  perfectly  free  from  iufirnrily  of  in- 
herited disease.  Ah  !  Romeo,  Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou, 
Romeo  ?  If  this  attempted  Hendre  cross  only  answer 
as  well  as  the  American  nick,  what  luck  it  will  be  !  If 
not,  why  it  will  have  been  seen  what  others  have  managed 
to  do  belter. 

Paying  a  visit  of  inspection  last  week,  and  having 
arrived  at  the  farm-buildings — some  of  which  are  of 
recent  erection  aud  exceedingly  convenient,  whilst  all 
around  the  yard  the  carpenters  and  masons  ai-e  busy, 
so  that  iu  a  short  time  there  will  be  a  new  ari'angemeut 
altogether  well  worthy  of  their  owner's  agricultural 
aspirations — we  were  first  introduced  to  Butterfly  Baron 
(30632),  who  represents  the  first  two  cows  sold  at  Mr. 
Eastwood's  celebrated  sale,  being  out  of  Double  Butterfly 
by  Baron  Butterfly  (25557),  a  son  of  Alice  Butterfly  by 
the  500  guineas  Baron  Oxford  (23375),  who  was  born  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonsbir-e's  beautiful  and  famous  Lady 
Oxford  5th.  This  bull  is  really  of  Mr.  Eastwood's 
breeding,  having  been  bought  in  his  dam  at  the  White- 


well  sale.  He  handles  exquisitely,  is  very  long  and 
le\el  undirneath  ;  vviiile  his  fault  is  a  slight  elevation  of 
tail,  due  probably  to  Baron  Oxford,  birt  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  least  in  his  stock,  of  which  Mr.  Rolls  has  a 
large  number.  He  stands  well  in  fi'ont  and  has  a  sweet 
temper.  The  bono  beneath  the  knee  is  very  fine,  and 
his  shoulder-pfeint  is  well  packed.  He  has  lengthy 
quarters,  air  excellent  brisket,  and  a  capital  outspringing 
rib.  His  length  makes  it  appear  that  he  wants  another 
rib  (perhaps  he  was  intended  iu  the  first  instance  for  a 
female)  :  but  he  is  otherwise  an  animal  of  great  quality  and 
style  all  over.  He  is  entered  for  sale  at  the  forthcoming 
Birmingham,  as  well  as  a  son.  Baron  Priestley,  well 
born  on  his  darn's  side  as  regards  shape,  and  exhibiting 
the  flesh  in  per'ection,  which  is  indicative  of  the  herd.  In 
the  second  box  is  a  deep-fleshed  roau  bull,  out  of  Lanca- 
shire Witch,  a  BLirmpton  Rose  cow,  by  Royal  Butterfly 
17th  (22774),  by  Eloile  du  Nord  (21710),  who  combined 
the  blood  of  the  Towneley  flrst-prize  Paris  cow,  Vestris  III., 
with  that  of  Second  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (19649).  He  is 
calculated  to  get  heavy  fleshed  stock,  and  on  his  mother's 
side  has  great  milking  properties  to  boast  of.  In  the 
next  box  was  a  brown  black-and-tan  Alderney  bull,  mild 
enough  to  look  at  tied  up,  but  a  very  fui-y  when  allowed 
his  freedom.  Further  on  stood  Baron  Priestley,  who  will 
be  sold  at  the  March  Birmingham  show,  a  grand  youngster 
excepting  the  least  possible  lightness  in  front,  a  point  iu 
which  his  dain  aud  grauddam  especially  are  super- 
excellent,  his  grauddam  Alexandra  having  a  front  like 
Booth's  Soldier's  Bride  of  yors,  and  realizing  all  that 
Mr.  Priestley  as  a  breeder  aimed  at.  "Fashion  in  these 
days,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  (an  abstract  of  which, 
as  being  full  of  stored  experience  most  valuable  to  the 
young  breeder,  we  shall  give  shortly  to  the  public),  "  I 
know  goes  a  great  way,  but  you  may  rest  assured  that 
heavy  bodies  on  short  legs,  round  ribs,  aud  a  good  thick 
we//o?<;  hide,  will  always  leave  their  mark."  The  words 
give  an  exact  idea  of  the  young  bull's  maternal  ancestors. 
There  is  one  passage  further  which  has  just  caught  one's 
eye  and  bearing  immediately  upon  this  herd  of  Mr. 
Roll's  it  may  as  well  be  copied  at  once  :  "  You  will  see 
from  the  Herd  Book  thut  all  go  up  to  Charles  Colliug's 
Old  Daisy  by  Favourite  (252),  by  Punch,  by  Hubback. 
The  blood  since  introduced  has  been  that  of  Collings, 
Bates,  Berry,  Crofton,  Booth,  with  vei-y  little  else 
intermingling."  "  I  just  draw  your  attention  to  these 
facts  in  order  show  that  our  stock  is  no  every- 
day sort,  but  is  full  of  good  old  blood,  esteemed  highly 
by  old  breeders.  I  have  never  aspired  to  be  a  bull- 
breeder,  or  to  the  honours  of  the  showyard,  the  forcing 
system  has  therefore  not  beeu  followed,  aud  consequently 
our  cows  are  regular  breeders,  as  all  healthy  cattle  kept  iu 
a  natural  manner  usually  aie." 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  late  Mr.  Barthropp 
(an  excellent  judge  of  the  sort)  said,  upon  inspection,  that 
he  never  remembered  seeing  a  more  Bates-like  lookiirg  lot 
of  cattle,  and  that  they  were  deserving  of  first-rate  bulls. 
To  show  how  prolific  they  were  in  Mr.  Priestley's  hands, 
one  cow.  Blush,  now  iu  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Holt 
Beever,  calved  in  February,  1862,  up  to  April,  1874,  had 
produced  several  times  twins,  iu  all  ten  cow  and  four  bull- 
calves.  She  is  very  heavy,  and  due  to  calve  now  again. 
The  number  of  heifer-calves  dropped  iu  Mr-.  Priestley's 
herd  was  very  remarkable,  and  must  have  been  due  one 
would  think  to  some  inherited  property  of  the  dams, 
which,  in  their  new  owner's  hands,  have  hitherto  main- 
tained the  same  valuable  propensity. 
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To  return,  however,  to  our  direct  course,  the  exact 
measurements  of  Alexandra  (granddam  of  Baron  Priest- 
ley) as  taken  ou  the  field,  where,  however,  she  would  not 
remain  quiet  to  he  girthed,  were,  from  top  of  shoulder- 
blade  to  tail,  iive  feet  ;  from  neck  to  base  of  dewlap, 
thrse  feet  three  inches  ;  from  belly  line  to  ground,  twenty 
inches  ;  from  hip-bone  to  fool's  point,  twenty-one  inches. 
Grazing,  she  looks  a  solid  lump  of  meat ;  her  coat  is 
mossy,  and  her  touch  makes  one  start  witii  delight ;  her 
horns  are  long  and  staring,  a  defect  which  marks  three  or 
four  of  the  herd,  and  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Priestley  to 
long  I'esidence  ou  a  soil  which,  after  all,  was  not  native  to 
them.  We  all  know  that  in  crossing  poultry  too  violent 
a  mixture  generally  results  in  a  top-knotted  fowl,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  difl'ereut  pastures  have  distinctive 
productive  elements,  which,  in  the  case  of  an  artificial 
compound  like  the  pedigree-Shorthorn,  will  sooner  or 
later  tell  a  tale. 

The  first  covi's  to  which  we  were  introduced  had 
capital  points,  but  were  worn  to  the  point  of  exhaustion 
by  their  calves,  which  were  fat  and  well-liking  to  a 
degree.  The  elasticity  of  this  lierd  is  remarkable. 
Suckling  or  milking',  they  grow  narrow-backed  and 
sloping  along  the  ribs.  Dry  them,  put  them  up  to  feed, 
and  the  round  lumps  they  grow  to  be  is  something 
wondeifni.  Next  was  a  pen  full  of  level  calves,  all  pos- 
sessing the  character  and  colour  of  their  dams — red  or 
roan,  with  thick  mellow  hides.  The  objection  to  white 
which  Mr.  Priestley  entertained  w  as,  not  that  they  are  less 
hardy,  whilst  he  always  acknowledged  that  they  are  apt 
to  be  the  most  true  in  shape  and  beautiful,  but  that 
they  require  so  much  litter  to  keep  them  clean,  and  this 
was  a  consideration  on  the  mountain  side,  and  amidst  the 
morasses  where  he  lived.  Sea-sand  he  had  to  use  in 
quantities,  which  made,  being  full  of  comminuted  shell, 
admirable  dressing  for  the  pasture  when  soaked  and 
trodden  up  by  the  fly-vexed  cattle  under  the  sheds  in 
summer,  whence  we  often  drove  them  out  to  admire. 

One  judicious  plan  he  always  adopted,  and  that  was  the 


sorting  the  herd  according  to  its  age  in  separate  pastures, 
which  he  could  easily  do,  having  a  range  of  wall-enclosed 
small  fields,  intersected  by  a  brook,  and  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  herbage,  full  of  sweetest  grasses,  trefoil,  and 
clover.  His  great  danger  was  from  quarter-evil,  against 
which  he  provided  by  having  setons  in  their  fronts  as 
calves,  and  by  allowing  them  oilcake,  in  which,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  this  fatal  disorder,  he  iiad  great  faith.  We 
next  came  upon  two  fine  roan  heifers,  just  due  to  calve 
for  the  first  time — Linda  2nd  and  Rosalie  2nd,  being 
especially  grand  and  upstanding  in  front,  for  which  they 
are  indebted  to  a  Royal  Butterfly  cross. 

lu  the  next  box  there  was  a  superb  bull-calf  by  Butter- 
fly Baron,  out  of  a  fine,  long-quartered,  deep-milking  cow, 
with  flat  horn,  called  Welcome.  Marcia  has  a  wondrously 
mossy  coat  and  fiue  grand  stature.  Still  it  is  in  the  next 
generation,  if  done  as  they  are  doing  them  now,  that 
we  expect  to  see  a  choice  selection.  ^Yhat  an  advantage 
it  is  to  begin  with  one  family  of  ancient  lineage,  and  in 
suSicient  numbers  !  Some  of  the  present  cows,  notwith- 
standing that  they  possess  a  delicious  touch  and  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  tribe,  still  show  that,  as 
youngsters,  they  must  have  lived  hard.  Mr.  Priestley 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  allowed  the  calf  to  lun 
with  its  dam.  lie  insisted  also  upon  the  dairy  making 
a  good  show.  Peeress,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J. 
Garsed,  near  Cowbridge,  bred  by  Mr.  Priestley,  at  ten 
years  of  age,  a  month  after  calving,  gave  "  14  quarts  of 
milk  night  and  morning  in  May,  1873  ;"  but  Old  Daisy 
by  Favourite  (252),  to  which  Mr.  RoUs's  herd  traces,  is 
recorded  to  have  given  32  quarts  of  milk  daily. 

In  an  outlying  fold  we  found  some  massive  cows  all  of 
the  same  character,  and  therefore  requiring  no  special 
notice.  To  select  and  stick  to  one  family  is  the  thing 
for  the  young  breeder  to  do,  and  to  which  even  the  old 
hands  are  now  tending  in  their  practice.  But  such  a 
chance  as  Mr.  Rolls  has  had  is  rarely  obtained.  It  is 
only  to  be  hoped  that  the  selected  cross  will  answer. 

Vigil. 


BENEFIT      SOCIETIES     AND     COUNTY     CLUBS. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Agricultural 
Society,  in  Bedford,  Mr.  James  Maiden,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair, 

Mr.  CiiAELES  HoWAED  said,  by  way  of  introduction  : 
At  the  October  meeting  of  this  Society  some  discussion 
took  place  upon  the  subject  of  Benefit  Clubs,  and  the 
desirability  ol  pacing  those  in  this  county  upon  a  sounder 
basis,  and  I  was  unanimously  requested  to  read  again  to 
Vou  the  paper  I  delivered  to  the  London  Farmers'  Club.  In 
compliance  witli  tins  request,  1  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  before  ;ou.  Some  seven  years  have  passed  since  I 
read  my  paper  upon  Rural  Benefit  Societies  at  the  London 
Farmers'  Club  ;  since  that  period  I  may  remark  that  the  most 
considerable  disturbance  which  has  ever  occurred  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  farmers  of  England  and  their  labourers 
has  taken  place.  Although  this  diiference  has  arisen,  the 
principles  which  should  guide  us  in  our  treatment  of  the 
labourer  and  the  interest  we  should  feel  in  his  welfare  remain 
unchanged,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  at  our  October  meeting  tlie 
importance  if  this  fact  so  tully  recognised.  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  call  attention  to  this  subject  at  the  commencement, 
in  order  that  the  meeting  should  not  forget  the  dilfereut 
circumstances  which  existed  at  the  time  ray  paper  was 
prepared.  It  is  my  intention  at  the  close  to  supplement  the 
paper  with  a  few  observations  (onnded  upon  more  recent 
experiences.  Without  further  remark,  I  now  proceed  to 
read  the  paper  substantially  as  it  was  delivered  on  November 
4th,  1867,  in  London.  Among  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  present  age,  thereare  two  which  are  conspicuous — viz.,  the 
interest  wliich  is  now  so  happily  manifested  by  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  population,  or  in 
that  portion  which  Lord  Derby  has  so  well  described  as  the 


"  wage-paid  "  class ;  this  feature  has  doubtless  been  more 
strongly  developed  in  the  agricultural  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  community.  The  other  characteristic  is  the  facility 
of  combination  which  now  distinguishes  these  vorking  people 
— a  facility  which,  if  properly  directed,  may  lead  to  beneficial 
results,  such  as  tlie  formation  of  charitable  associations  for 
the  support  of  each  other  when  thrown  out  of  work,  or  of 
benefit  societies  for  relief  when  disease  or  old  age  overtakes 
them.  Combination,  under  such  circumstances,  is  not  only 
unobjectionable,  but  it  is  highly  meritorious.  Had  there  been 
more  of  this  kindly  feeling  evinced  by  the  employers  of 
labour  towards  the  employed  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  proper  assistance  rendered  in  the  early  formation  of  the 
benefit  societies  of  their  men,  it  is  a  question  whether  such 
societies  would  have  been  so  prostituted  as  the  revelations  in 
connection  with  the  trades'  unions  have  shown  them  to  be. 
It  is  sometimes  dittlcult  for  tliose  who  are  well-to-do  in  the 
world,  and  who  feel  certain  that  "  their  bread  shall  be  given 
them  and  their  water  sure,"  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  feelings 
witii  which  the  man  who  gets  his  bread  "  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  "  view3  the  prospect  of  old  age.  The  fear,  "  when  the 
keepers  of  the  house  begin  to  tremble,  and  the  strong  men 
shall  how  themselves,"  that  the  slender  means  of  subsistence 
shall  be  replaced  by  want,  is  the  bitterness  which  is  difticult 
for  those  who  live  in  comfort  to  understand.  In  former  days  the 
more  far-seeing  of  the  labouring  classes,  looking  forward  with 
dread  to  the  eveitiiig  of  life,  when  they  would  have  to  rely  ou 
the  workhouse,  or,  in  other  words,  jiublic  charity,  led  them  to 
make  provision  for  the  necessities  ot  old  age  :  hence  the  origin 
of  benefit  societies.  It  is  highly  creditable  for  the  working 
classes  to  find,  from  a  recent  return,  that  one  out  of  every 
nine  of  the  population  is  a  member  of  such  a  society.  In  France, 
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lie  proportion  is  one  ia  seventy-six,  and  in  Belgium  one  in 
sixty-six.     No  record,  as  far  as  I  am   aware,  exists   of  the 
fouudation  of  llie  lirst  of  these  societies  ;   the  first  Act  of 
Parliament,  however,  relating  to  friendly  societies  was  passed 
in  the  year  1793.     Since  that  time  about  36,000  have  had 
their  rules  enrolled  and  certified,  more  than   13  000  of  which 
have  since  been  dissolved  or  broken  up  ;  besides  these,  it  is 
estimated  that  thore  are  some  hundred  thousand  "  Brummagem 
or   sharing-out   clubs,"   as  they  are  termed,  which  are  not 
recognised  by  the  Kegistrar-General.      It  is  in  these  latter 
where  tiie  greatest  mismanagement  and  fraud  have  prevailed. 
They  appear  to  be  established  for  the  good  of  the  publican, 
who  is  in  most  cases  chief  manager.       Their  doings  have 
been   very  properly  exposed  in   an  excellent  paper    in    the 
Leisure  Hour,  by  tlie  Rev.  J.  Y.  Stratton,  of  Ditton  Rectory, 
Maidstone,  who  takes  great  interest  in  friendly  societies,  and 
to  whom  1  am  indebted  for  some  valuable  information.     The 
main  object  of  this   paper   is   to   suggest   methods,   and   to 
invite  discussion  as   to   the   best   means   of  placing   benefit 
societies  for  our  rural  districts  upon  the   soundest  and  most 
advantageous  footing.       In  my  own  village  of  Biddenhara  we 
have  a  Inendly  society,  which  has  been  established  for  many 
years,  and  which  hitherto  has  held  its  ground  ;  but,  like  many 
other  similar  institutions,  although  Managed  far  better  than  the 
majority  of  such  societies,  symptoms  of  decay,  which  might 
have  been  foreseen  at  its  formation,  already  begin  to  appear. 
ITo   remedy   the  defects  of  friendly  societies,    and    to    gain 
giuformation  upon  clnbs  generally,  I  corresponded  with  some 
uixty  gentlemen  connected  with  agriculture  in  various  parts 
H  the  country.      I  put  to  them  the   following  questions  :  1, 
•   ave  you  any  benefit  clubs  to  which  your  men  do  or  may 
elong  ?     2,  How  long  established  ?     3,  What  are  the  weekly 
"r  other  payments  p     4,  What  advantages  do  they  offer  to  the 
members  ?      5,  Have  they  been  in  pecuniary  difficulties  ?     6, 
What  is  their  present  financial  position  ?     7,  Where  are  the 
meetings  held  ?      8,  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the 
principle  or  mode  of  management  ?  The  correspondence  which 
ensued  would  be  fir  too  voluminous  to  give  in  this  paper.      I 
will  therelore  give  you  some  extracts  which  I  deem  to  be  valua- 
ble.   [As  these  opinions,  however  valuable,  have  already  been 
given  in  our  columns  we  proceed  to  Mr.  Howards'  deductions.] 
It   will  be  seen  that  my  correspondents  are  unanimous  and 
very  strong  in   their  condemnation   of  club   meetings   being 
held  at  public-houses.     Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  says  that  he  found  in 
Herefordshire  since  1793  the  number  of  societies  enrolled  and 
certified  where  136  :  of  tins  number  123   were  held  at  public- 
houses  and  13  at  schools  or  private  rooms.     Of  those  held  at 
public-houses  no  less  than  42  had  broken  up,  but  of  those 
held  at  schools  for  private  rooms  ouly  one  had  been  dissolved. 
Some  also  of  my  correspondents  consider  that  there  are  far  too 
many  small  clubs  :  doubtless  this  is  a  great  drawback  to  their 
success.     I  find  in  our  small  county,  and  I  believe  it  is  only  a 
sample  of  tlie  rest,  tliat  there  are  2i30  clubs,  or  nearly  two  to 
a  parish.     Others  condemn,  and  rightly   too,  tiie  sharing-Gut 
cinbs  "  previously  alluded  to.     Since  the  establishment  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank,  which  appears  to 
work  so  well,  it  has  occurred  to  some  tiiat  this  agency  might 
be  employed  in  the  management  of  friendly  societies.      It  is 
not   generally   known   that   an   Act  has  recently  come  into 
operation  by  which  two  branches  of  the  friendly  society   are 
engrafted  upon  the  Post-ofiice,  whereby   persons  can  insure 
their  lives  for  sums  payable  at  death  and  also  for  annuities. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  that  there  are  now 
op";n  some  3,507  postal  banks, and  that  during  the  past  year  there 
were  received  1,525,871  deposits,  amounting  to  ^4,400,657, 
the    average   amount     of  each  deposit   beiug   .£2  17s.  8d., 
The  cost  of  management  amounted  to  nearly  7d.  for  each 
transaction,  wiiile  that  of  the  older  Savings  Banks  amounted 
form   lOd.  to  Is.     At  the  end  of  18G6  a  sum  of  .£8,256,968 
was  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank  in 
the  books  of  tlie  National  Debt  Commissoners,  and  in  cash  in 
the  hands  of  tiie  Postmaster-General,  to  meet  a  liabihty  of 
.£3,121,175,    leaving    an     excess    of    assets   amounting   to 
.£135,793,  after  providing  (or  the  liabilities,  and  exclusive  of 
the   dividend",    to   be  received  five  days  after  the   close  of 
account.  As  ihis  matter  is  so  closely  connected  with  my  subiect, 
I  thought  it  well  to  notice  it,  considering  it  a  good  opportunity 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  our  agricultural  population  to  such 
a  safe  and  useful  depository  for  their  savings.     The  Rev.  J.  Y. 
Stratton  strongly  advocates  the  Post-office  agency  for  friendly 
societies  in  a  cleverly  written  article  in  All  the  Year  Round 


for  April,  1866.    The  matter  is  so  well  put  that  I  give  you  a 
few  extracts.     He  says  :  "  Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
thought  preposterous  to  talk  of  a  Post-office  Friendly  Society. 
The  notion  of  a  Post-office  Savings  Bank,  entertained   by  a 
few,  was  an  ideal  as  unpractical  among  practical  men  as  a 
Post-office  Friendly  Society  is  at  this  moment— indeed,  more 
so,  for  we  have  in  the  Post-office    made   some   steps  in   the 
direction  of  the  friendly  society.     They  liave  been  just  those 
steps  for  which  the  rural  classes,   and,  indeed,  the  industrial 
classes,  care  the  least ;  but  will,  it  is  fair  to  anticipate,   be 
found  of  great  importance  before  many  years  elapse.      But  the 
poor  man's  sheet-anclior,  maintenance  during   illness,  coupled 
with  a  sum  at  death,  is  not  yet  permitted  to  secure  him  in  the 
storms   of  this  life   by   his   hold   on  the    Post-office.     Such 
permission  might,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  ought,  if 
beneficial  legislation    is   persisted    in,  to   be  given.      Farm- 
labourers    should    have    the    opportunity   afforded  them   of 
investing    their    club    payments    in    securing   sums   during 
sickness,  payable  weekly  for  a  term  of  months,  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  their  ordinary  wages  when  they  are  able  to  work. 
We  may  safely  leave  it  to  his  own  option  to  insure  as  much 
as  he  likes  in  the  way  of  burial-money  a:id  annuity,  both  these 
last  classes  heing  already  offered  to  the  public — and  not,  1 
fear,  meeting  with  the  attention  they  deserve — by  means  of 
the  Post-office.      Now,  every  country  postmaster  knows  the 
common  run  of  farm  labourers' earnings  in  his  neigbhourhood, 
and  would  thus  assist  the  authorities  to  fix  the  maximum 
sickness  provision  given  at  his  office.     To  this,  I  add  that, 
from  knowledge  of  agency  management  in  a  large  friendly 
society,  the  ordinary  village  postmaster  will  soon  make  a  most 
efficient  and  trustworthy  agent.      The  advantages  of  such  a 
system  of  friendly  societies  throughout  the   country  it  would 
seem  diflicult   to  overrate.     Every  able-bodied  farm-labourer 
would  slowly  but  surely  discover  that,  if  he  pleased,  he    might 
go  to  the  nearest  post-office  instead  of  the  nearest  public-house, 
and,   at   a   somewhat  less   cost   in   money,    obtain  a  better 
provision  than  the  combined  resources  of  the  sharing-out  club 
and  poor  rates  put  together  cap  give  him."     Mr.  Stratton  is 
sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  the  measure,  and  has,  for  some 
time   past,  pressed   it  upon  the   attention  of  the   Post-office 
authorities.    It  is  thought  that  if  some  pressure  is  used,  the 
Government  will  be  disposed  to  undertake  the  other  branch 
of  a  friendly  soceity — viz.,  the  sickness  pay.     But  whether  the 
Government  will  adopt  the  suggestions  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  success,  however,  of  the  Post-office  banks  speaks  volumes 
in  favour  of  a  trial.     Just   as   I   had   finished   my    paper  on 
Saturday  night,  I  toob-  up  the  Saturday  Bedew.     The  first 
article  which  attracted  my  notice  was  upon  friendly  societies. 
I  was  glad  to  find  this  influential  journal  had  devoted  a  portion 
of  its  space  to  this  subject ;  and,  in  an  article  written  in  its 
usual   forcible   style,  had   laid  bare  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  and  advocated  tiie  more  general  adoption  of  the  Post- 
office  arrangement.  In  all  probability  there  will  shortly  be  some 
legislation  upon  Friendly  Societies,  for  on  the  17tli  of  August 
last  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  laid  on  the  table  of  the   House  of 
Lords  a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  same,  and  on 
the  19tli  the  following  order  was  made  by  the  House,  and  to 
which   Mr.    Tidd    Pratt   has  lately  called  public  attention: 
"  Ordered  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament 
assembled,  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  "  Returns 
from  the  trustees   or   secretary    of  every    Friendly    Society 
legally  established  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  haying 
paid   collectors  or   agents,    of    the    names,  residences,  title, 
business,    or  occupation  of  the  patrons,  presidents,   trustees 
committee,    directors,  collectors,    and    agents  of  every   such 
society  on  January  1,  1867,  witb  the  name  of  the  place   at 
which,  by  the  rules,  such  society  is  established,   and  the  place, 
at  which  the  several  collectors  and  agents  reside,  together  with 
the  salaries,  allowances,  and  emoluments  of  each   paid  officer, 
collector,  and  agent,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.   31,   1866,  with 
the  number  of  members  of  each  such  society,  and  the  amount  ol 
the  funds  on  January  1,  1S67,  and  also  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions received  and  the  expenses  of  management,   under 
distinct    heads,    in    the  vear  ending  December  31,  1866.— 
Ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  House."     It  appears  that  under 
til.  last  Act  there  was  no  legal  obligation  for  the  rates  of  such 
societies  to  be  certified  by  an  actuary  :  there  can  be  no   doubt 
that  the  want  of  this  has  been  tlie  cause  of  failure  of  hundreds 
of  clubs.       Lord   Lichfield   proposes   to   amend   this.     In  the 
discussion   in   the   House  of  Lords  it  was    stated    that    the 
Registrar-General  could  not  satisfy  himself  of  the  soundness  of 
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20  out  of  25,000  societies.  If  such  be  the  case,  legislation  will 
uot  be  coinmeuced  too  soon.  The  permautnt  success  of  a 
friendly  society  upon  the  principle  that  union  is  strength  and 
the  many  can  help  the  few,  depends  upon  the  number  of  its 
members.  £f  the  society  be  few  in  numbers,  it  is  clear  tliat 
when  a  large  proportion  have  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
funds,  as  is  invariably  the  case  when  the  members  become 
advanced  in  life,  the  failure  of  that  club  is  inevitable  ;  esuecially 
80  is  it  when  the  sickness  pay  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
monthly  payments.  Those  present  who  happen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  guardians  can  bear  testimony  to  the  many 
pitiable  cases  wiiich  come  before  them,  ot  men  who  have 
subscribed  for  30  and  even  40  years  to  a  club,  and,  after  all,  the 
club  has  failed,  and  in  their  time  of  need  have  had  to  throw 
themselves  upon  parish  bounty.  From  a  recent  return  I  find 
that  there  are  nearly  4,000  paupers  iu  Union  Workouses  who 
have  been  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  which  have  been 
dissolved  or  broken  up.  I  confess,  after  giving  the  subject 
some  consideration,  tliat  I  should  prefer  to  see  the  Government 
attempt  to  grapple  with  the  question  of  Friendly  Societies, 
either  by  the  Post-office  or  some  other  agency.  Until,  how- 
ever, such  a  course  is  adopted,  and  as  it  may  be  years  about,  I 
incline  to  the  belief  of  County  or  District  Associations,  such 
as  I  shall  shortly  allude  to.  I  would  suggest  Union  Asocia- 
tions,  but  I  know  how  unpopular  anytliing  which  might  be 
thought  to  appertain  to  the  Poor  Law  is  among  the  labouring 
classes  ;  at  the  same  time  such  an  arrangement  would  perhaps 
be  conveuient.  Fur  my  own  county,  however,  being  a  small 
one,  I  would  propose  one  society  divided  into  districts  corres- 
ponding with  the  Petty  Sessional  divisions.  By  an  organisa- 
tion of  this  kind,  or  a  un  on  of  surrounding  or  adjoining 
parishes,  with  owners  and  occupiers  as  honorary  members  taking 
an  interest  in  tlie  management  of  the  affairs  of  such  societies, 
not  only  would  the  permanent  success  of  such  insilniious  be 
insured,  but  that  kindly  feeling  alluded  to  in  the  opening  of 
my  paper  would  ensue  from  sucii  co-operatiou.  I  do  not 
propose  to  abolish  the  existing  Local  Clubs,  but  to  absorb  them 
into  a  County  or  District  Socictj .  A  further  advantage  of  owners 
and  occupiers  uniting  with  the  labourers  iu  the  mauhgement  of 
the  Friendly  Societies  would  probably  be  found  iu  remedying 
on  evil  bitterly  and  perhaps  justly  complained  of  by  many  of 
our  poor  :  I  allude  to  the  neglect  to  which  their  sick  are  sub- 
jected by  the  club  docter.  I  am  aware  their  stipend  is  often 
very  small,  but  on  this  account  I  cannot  excuse  their 
shortcomings  :  before  taking  office  they  know  tlie  salary  and 
the  duties  attaching,  and  they  have  no  right  (nor  is  it  honest) 
to  undertake  the  duties,  un'ess  they  intend  efficient'y  to  dis- 
charge them.  I  would,  liowever,  advoc.ite  a  more  liberal 
payment  to  the  medical  officer,  by  which  the  poor  might 
reasonably  expect  greater  attention  and  by  which  the  funds  of 
tlie  club  would  be  conserved.  This  could  be  accoi"plished  by 
the  union  of  separate  parish  clubs  into  district  or  local  clubs — 
a  medical  appoinment  to  a  single  village  club,  with  an  emolu- 
ment attaching  to  it  of  some  £10  or  ^615  a  year,  to  retain 
which,  althougti  glad  of  it  at  first,  is  not  of  a  great  moment  to 
a  man  who  has  acquiied  a  fair  practice;  but  should  the 
appointment  embrace  a  large  area,  with  an  emolument  of  ten 
times  the  amount,  this  income  would  be  a  matter  of  far  greater 
importance,  and  as  I  think,  would  ensure  a  more  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  ;  such  an  arrangement  would  also  lead 
to  a  more  rapid  cure  of  genuine  cases  and  the  speedy 
exposure  of  sham  invalids.  I  will  relate  a  circumstance 
bearing  upon  the  latter  point  which  came  uuder  my  immediate 
notice  some  few  years  ago.  A  labouring  man  had  been  often 
ailing,  and  a  constant  recipient  for  some  years  of  the  club's 
funds,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  many  of  his  brother  members. 
At  length  a  member  of  his  family  waited  upon 
the  club  doctor  and  informed  him  that  many  of 
tne  members  were  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment  of  this 
relative — a  complrtiot  which  naturally  aroused  his  anger ; 
and,  being  a  plain,  outspoken  man,  he  said  :  "I  tell  you  what, 
if  the  members  of  the  club  think  as  I  do  about  your  lelative 
they  think  he  can  do  some  work."  It  was  marvellous  what 
an  effect  this  had,  for  upon  inquiry  bein;<  made  a  few  days 
after,  his  wife  replied  that  he  was  a  good  deal  better,  "  the 
doctor  had  changed  his  medicine,"  and  that  he  would  be  out 
to  work  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  sure  enough,  he  was.  Tnis  is  a 
prescription  I  would  commend  to  the  attention  of  club  doctors. 
From  the  rules  and  reports  of  various  clubs  which  have  been 
kindly  sent  me  by  gentlemen  throughout  the  country  I  find 
those  to  be  the  most  prosperous  where  a  wiiole  district  or 


county  is  embraced.  I  would  name  a  few  as  wortliy  of  the 
atteniiou  of  those  who  feel  interested  in  such  mattern  ;  and,  in 
order  that  those  who  desire  further  information  upim  these 
societies,  I  have  given,  in  an  appendix  to  this  p-tper,  a  list 
of  those  whose  ru  es  1  deem  worthy  of  being  adopted  by  otlier 
districts  ;  I  also  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary, 
as  1  wish  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  answering  letters  from 
perhaps  a  number  of  correspondents  wlio  might  write  to  me  for 
information.  1st.  The  Eseex  Provident  Society,  which  has 
upwards  of  9,000  members  and  a  capital  of  more  than 
£70,000,  with  its  honorary  members  and  committees  for  every 
district  iu  the  county.  2nd.  The  llunpsbire  Friendly 
Society,  which  has  upwards  of  3,000  members  and  a 
capital  of  some  £35,000,  with  honorary  members  and  com- 
mittees as  in  Essex.  There  are  also  prosperous  societies  in  the 
counties  of  Hereford,  Salop,  Wilts,  and  Rutland.  That  of 
Wilts  has  been  under  the  fostering  care  of  Mr.  Sotheron 
Estcourt,  who  has,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  friendly  societies.  For  a  local  or  parish  club, 
the  one  established  by  our  lamented  friend  the  Rev.  S.  Smith, 
of  Lois  Weedon,  appeiirs  to  be  as  well  managed  and  on  as 
sound  a  footing  as  any  tnat  have  come  under  my  notice.  In 
the  last  communication  1  had  from  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  usual 
happy  stjle,  he  said,  spf  aking  of  his  club,  "  It  really  works  so 
well  and  easily,  and  without  noise,  that  then  acbinery  scarcely 
requires  oiling."  'Ihe  principle  and  rules  of  the  Beau  Manor 
Club  are  wortliy  of  grrat  consideration.  It  was  only  established 
in  1858,  yet,  with  only  130  members,  it  holds  securities  in 
stock  for  £700.  The  rules  were  drawn  up  by  the  incumbent, 
w  ho  is  well-known  for  his  great  ability  in  sucli  matters.  I  must 
now  leave  the  subject  in  jour  hands,  trusting  we  may  have  a 
good  discussion,  and  that  this  club  may  be  the  means  of  se- 
curing a  better  nianagcnipnt  of  friendly  societies  throughout  the 
rural  districts.  That  happy  result  will,  I  am  convinced,  be 
mainly  brought  about  by  tlie  increased  help  and  more  hearty 
co-operation  of  those  who  own  and  oocupj  the  land.  Such 
services  will  b;  a  blessing  to  that  portion  of  our  population 
which  is  instrumental  in  raising  the  necessary  supply  of  our 
daily  bread,  and  is  so  well  described  as 

The  sinews  of  old  England, 

The  bulwarks  of  the  soil. 
How  much  we  owe  each  manly  hand 

Thus  fearless  of  its  toil. 
Oh,  he  who  loves  the  harvest  free 

Will  sing  where'er  he  roams — 
God  bless  the  English  peasantry. 

And  grant  them  happy  homes  ! 

Since  writing  the  foregaing  paper,  I  have  well  considered  the 
various  proposals  which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  Rural 
Benefit  Societies.  The  Post  Office  may,  at  some  distant  day, 
become  not  only  the  Savings  Bank  and  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  poor  man,  but  also  his  Benefit  Club.  However,  as  in 
the  Friendly  Societies  Bill,  introduced  by  Government  last 
year,  there  was  no  provision  for  miking  use  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Post  Office,  the  possibility  seems  to  be  remote,  especi- 
ally as  the  Bill  was  founded  upon  the  Report  of  a  Commission. 
I  therefore  remain  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  1807,  that  upon 
the  whole  a  County  Society  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the 
present  village  clubs  would  be  most  likely  to  be  permanently 
successful.  A  society  identified  witii  a  particular  county  is 
far  more  likely  to  obtain  the  support  and  co-operation  of  land- 
owners and  other  influential  people  within  tliat  county  than 
any  scheme  embracing  a  larger  area,  and  I  may  add  a  smaller 
one.  I  would  instance  the  liberal  support  afforded  to  other 
county  institutions  ;  I  would  particularly  mention  the  County 
Infirmary,  an  institution  intended  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
same  class  as  that  for  which  benefit  societies  are  established. 
I  have  further  reasons  for  asserting  this  belief:  the  Hampshire 
County  Society,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  has  continued 
to  flourish.  Since  18(57  it  has  increased  its  numbers  from 
3,000  to  upwards  of  6,U00  members,  with  a  capital  of  over 
£1-9,000.  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Whitbre  d,  ol  Cardington, 
for  the  last  report  of  the  Hampshire  Fiiendly  Society,  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  find  this  lady  takes  a  deep  interest  in  such 
movf  uients.  Nearer  home,  too,  we  have  a  flourishing  club, 
embracing  a  litrge  area,  known  as  the  Hitchin  Friendly  Society, 
which  owes  very  much  of  its  success  to  the  strenuous  and 
praiseworthy  tfforts  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Hitchin. 
13efore  bringing  my  subject  to  a  close,  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  question  of  Village  Reading-rooms  or  Clubs.    Severa 
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Blteinjjts  liave  been  made  in  this  cou.ity,  with  varying  success, 
to  est.iUish  them.  A  proposal  has  recently  been  made  in 
Suflolk,  and  whicli  has  been  favourably  received  by  influential 
landowners  and  otliers,  to  establisli  a  County  Village  Club 
Organisation.  The  following  programme  will  perhaps  be 
thought  Worthy  of  consideration,  and  will  fully  explain  the 
object  of  tlie  movement : 

Suffolk  County  Village  Club  Organisation — The 
scheme,  ofwhich  an  outline  is  here  given,  luts  been  considered 
and  approved  by  several  influential  landowners  and  others.  It  is 
believed  to  be  tioth  desirable  and  prac  icable.  No  subscrip- 
tions are  at  present  asked  for.  Information  and  expression  of 
opinion  on  tlie  subject  are  invited.  Landowners,  clergymen, 
and  others,  who  have  at  various  times  assisted  in  tlie  forma- 
tion of  village  clubs  and  reading-rooms,  will  render  a  great 
service  by  stating  the  result  of  their  experience.  Village 
clubs  and  reading-rooms  are  in  existence  in  many  parishes  in 
the  county.  If  is  believed  that  if  these  could  be  affiliated  upon 
a  central  organisation  many  advantaaes  would  be  secured— 
eg.,  comparison  of  rules  miebt  be  made,  exchange  of  books 
effected,  lecturers  appointed,  the  cost  of  wbose  salary  would  be 
jointly  borne  by  several  clubs,  the  inhabitants  of  other 
parisjies  des-irous  of  starting  such  clubs  would  be  supplied 
with  information  as  to  method  of  preccdure,  and  shown  what 
to  do  and  what  to  avoid,  &c.,  &,e.  These,  and  many  other 
advantages  which  cauno''-  be  obtained  by  desultory  efforts, 
would  obviously  follow  upon  systematic  organisation.  A  vil- 
lage club  might  very  well  be  formed  in  almost  every  parish  in 
the  County  (save  the  very  small  ones).  The  objects  of  surh  a 
club  would  vary  according  to  circumstances.  Where  facili- 
ties exist  for  carrying  out  the  programme  in  its  entirety,  the 
lo  lowing  outline  is  suggested  lor  consideration  : 


Name  of  parish 

Village  Club. 

Pkesident  and  Cuairman. 

Name 


Committee  of  Nine,  Eleven,  Tuirteen,  or  Fifteen. 
Names. 


(This  sboukl  be  a  mixed  Committee   of  gentry,  traders,  and 

labourers,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter.) 

Belief  Officer. 

The  Overseers  by  virtue  of  their  office. 

Names  : 


Sanitary  Officers. 
The  official,  if  there  be   one,   if  not,  the  parishioner,  best 
acquainted  wiih    such  matters — doctor,   chemist,  or  other 
ppison  of  intelligence. 

Name  

Labour  Agents. 
An   employer   of  labour,   and    an    intelligent   and   respected 
labourer. 

Name  

Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Name  

Acting  Secretary. 

Name  

Object. 

1.  As  far  as  possible,  by  direct  and  indirect  means,  to  rendi  r 
all  parishioners  self-dependent.  To  discover  and  point  out  the 
best  means  by  which  they  can  provide  for  sickness,  misfortune, 
or  old  age.  To  urge  every  member  to  join  a  sound  benefit 
society,  and  to  instruct  such  members  as  to  the  best  way  ot 
making  provision  for  the  future.  The  new  county  benefit 
society  will  ofTet  great  inducements  to  providence  and  liu- 
gality,  and  the  Village  Club  will  facilitate  its  action  and  in- 
terest the  community  in  beuefit  society  work. 

2.  To  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  attention  to  the  laws  of 
health.  The  sanitary  officer  (who,  if  an  amateur,  will  be  in 
communication  with  the  sanitary  authoiity  of  the  district)  will, 
when  called  upon,  advise  upon  all  cases  of  nuisances,  over- 
crowding, bad  drainage,  in,pure  water,  want  of  repairs  to  cot- 
tages and  similar  matttrs,  and  will  endeavour,  iu  an  amicable 
and  respectful  spirit,  to  bring  such  matters  auder  the  notice 
of  those  whose  province  it  may  be  to  remedy  them. 

3.  To  appoint  lebour  agents  who  will  keep  a  register  of  all 


employers  and  employed  witliin  the  parish,  who  will  be  in 
communication  with  other  labour  agents,  and  who  will  thus  be 
enabled  either  to  introduce  workmen  to  employers  who  may 
require  them,  to  draft  surplus  labour  to  districts  where  it  is 
more  needed,  or,  on  the  other  liand,  to  import  men  if  necessary. 
4.  To  promote  the  establishment  of  avillage  library  and 
reading-rooms.  These  are  greatly  needed  by  young  men  in 
almost  every  parish.  What  can  a  young  man  do  with  him- 
self on  a  long  winter  evening?  There  are  few  cottage 
homes  in  which  he  is  not  in  the  way,  and  his  temp- 
tation to  resort  to  dissipation  is  consequently  very 
strong.  5uch  young  men  would  be  most  usefully  em- 
ployed in  improving  upon  the  elementary  instruction  whicii 
they  have  received  at  the  village  school  as  children.  Books, 
papeis,  evening  classes,  and  occasional  lectures  on  useful 
sulijects,  could  not  fail  to  elevate  and  improve  their  natures, 
while  the  attractions  of  a  good  fire,  pleasant  room  and  clieerful 
society,  would  be  highly  esteemed  by  them.  This  Suffolk 
scheme  is  certainly  a  very  comprehensive  one  ;  the  only  feature 
in  it  to  which  I  take  exception  is  the  establishment 
of  "  Labour  Agents."  I  believe  one  main  reason  why 
villnge  readiny-rooms  or  clubs  have  often  faiUd  has  been  the 
exclusion  of  such  beverages  as  the  members  prefer,  and  the 
management  having  been  entirely  undertaken  by  a  few  of  the 
chief  residents  in  the  village  :  to  succeed,  the  poor  man's  club 
must  in  the  main  be  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  clubs 
of  the  ricli.  After  village  clubs  have  been  fairly  started  their 
management  must  iu  greit  measure  be  left  to  the  members, 
who  must  b(!  allowed  to  stock  their  cellars  with  such  refresh- 
ments as  they  choose.  To  guard  against  excess  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  frame  a  f(;undation  rule  as  to  the  limit  of  drink 
to  be  supplied.  If  some  philanthropic  individual,  possessed 
of  the  means,  with  a  view  to  test  the  experiment  how  fhrsuch 
clubs  would  tend  to  the  sobriety  and  social  elev  .tion  of  the 
labourer,  would  s'arl  a  really  comfortable  club  in  one  of  our 
large  villages,  he  would,  I  believe,  confer  oue  of  the  greatest 
advantages  upon  our  village  life.  No  sni  ill  advantage  would 
accrue,  by  the  establishment  of  these  reading-rooms,  from  the 
spreading  of  a  more  wholesome  literature  among  the  people, 
a  work  which  lias  been  well  pursued  by  the  present  county 
colportage  movement  :  the  two  would  probably  work  well 
together.  To  return,  however,  to  the  immediate  question 
before  the  meeting,  I  would  say,  iu  conclusion,  that  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  pauperism  among  our  working  classes, 
it  has  been  urged  that  it  would  be  an  economical  step  upon 
the  p;irt  of  Government,  either  by  aid  from  the  rates  or 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to  supplement  the  contributions 
made  by  the  members  of  benefit  societies.  With  such  a 
provision  all  excuses  for  coming  to  the  Union  in  a  majority 
of  cases  would  be  removed.  But  many,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
say  there  is  nothing  like  individuals  as  well  as  classes  helping 
tliemselves.  That  the  labouring  classes  are  more  able  to 
do  so  than  at  auy  former  period  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Wages  have  considerably  advanced  even  since  the  reading  of 
my  pai  er  in  1867.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
scale  of  payments  into  village  clubs  being  inadequate  and  alto- 
gether incommensurate  with  the  present  greater  earnings  of 
the  labourer.  In  the  year  1852  the  wages  intliis  county  were, 
in  the  majority  of  parishes,  as  low  as  8s.  per  week  :  they  are  at 
the  present  time  some  70  to  75  per  cent,  higher  ;  yet  we  have 
iieard  of  no  advance  in  the  scale  of  payment,  and 
conspqneutly  no  increase  in  the  club's  allowances.  Surely  this 
is  a  state  of  things  which  could  and  should  be  remedied  ;  the 
rate  of  club  pay  should  certainly  bear  a  proper  relative  pro- 
portion to  the  wages  earned.  The  applicants  for  out-door 
relief  not  unfrequently  urge  their  c'aim  to  a  larger 
allowance  on  the  ground  of  the  smalluess  of  the  club  pay 
compired  with  their  earnings  when  at  work.  It  is  my  earnest 
desire  that  what  I  felt  anxious  for  in  1867  may  be  taken  up 
throughout  the  country  vigorously  in  1875,  and  thus  show  to 
the  labourers  that,  notwithstanding  the  events  which  lia\e 
since  taken  place  and  the  ill-fetling  engendered  in  some 
localities,  these  have  not  had  the  effect  of  aUenating  from 
them  the  sympathies  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  r-ady  to  unite  with  tl  e 
labourers  in  placing  their  benefit  clubs  upon  a  sound,  a 
satisfactory,  and  a  permanent  basis. 

Col.  HiGGiNs  considered  this  subject,  as  it  appeared  to 
his  own  mind,  almost  of  more  iiiterost  tlian  any  other  that  at  this 
momeut  occupied  public  attention.  It  was  years  and  years 
ago  that  he  commenced  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject 
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of  friendly  societies,  and  he  recollected  very  well  introducing 
a  motion  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment for  some  power  to  be  conferred  by  which  there  would 
be  more  chance  of  putting  benevolent  societies  on  a  firm  and 
proper  basis.  Mr.  IlowarU  h^d  referred  to  a  fact  of  which  they 
must  all  liave  been  fully  aware  before— viz.,  that  the  state  of 
their  benefit  societies  was  most  unsatisfactory.  Gentlemen 
living  in  the  country  were  almost  debarred  from  doing  any- 
thing on  the  subject,  because  there  was  no  law  to  rest  upon 
It  was  very  gratifying  to  learn,  however,  that  something 
was  about  to  be  done  in  the  next  Parliamentary  ses- 
sion. When  he  heard  that  something  was  about,  to  be  done 
in  that  direction  he  asked  one  of  their  county  members  to  send 
him  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  that  bill  he  then  held  iii  his 
hand.  That  was  the  first  time  they  had  any  hope  that  these 
societies  would  be  placed  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  three  gentlemen  whose  names 
were  well  known,  they  were  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Smith,  lie  Iwd 
looked  over  the  bill  as  carefully  as  he  could,  as,  no  doubt, 
others  had  done,  and  although  it  did  not  go  nearly  far  enough 
(Hear,  hear,  from  Mr.  ,J.  Howard),  no  doubt,  when  it  had  gone 
through  the  House  and  was  thoroughly  sifted,  the  theory  of 
it  would  be  accepted  and  the  measure  would  be  one  of  great 
value.  He  was  glad  the  principle  of  registration  was  recog- 
nised :  there  was  to  be  central  registration  in  London,  and  from 
that  registration  would  proceed  certain  conditions  which  were 
required  in  order  that  a  benefit  club  should  have  some  per- 
manent stability.  He  could  not  go  through  tlie  various 
provisions  of  the  bill,  as  it  would  take  half  an  hour  at  least ; 
but  what  he  had  alluiled  to  would,  he  firmly  believed,  give  a 
valuable  protection  to  sucli  societies.  Mr.  Howard  had  very 
properly  given  p;irticulars  both  of  village  and  county  clubs. 
No  doubt  a  county  club  was  a  very  good  thing.  He  (Col. 
Higgius)  had  thouglit  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  he  was  quite 
in  favour  of  every  inducement  being  offered,  but  he  must 
confess  he  had  a  sneaking  inclination  for  village  institutions, 
for  this  reason,  that  people  liave  a  greater  interest  in  looking 
after  their  own  club  than  one  of  a  general  character.  He 
thought  honorary  members,  too,  looked  a'ter  a  society  in  their 
own  village  more  then  they  would  if  it  belonged  to  the  country 
or  county  at  large.  However,  lie  would  not  say  much  about 
this  point :  supposing  they  could  get  a  club  established  on  a 
firm  basis,  he  should  nut  raind  much  whether  it  were 
one  for  the  county  or  merely  lor  the  village.  What  they 
wanted  was  an  act  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
these  societies.  Mr.  Howard  liad  referred  to  reading-rooms. 
In  his  (the  Colonel's)  own  village,  Turvey,  they  had  two 
reading-rooms :  one  of  these  was  attended  chiefly  by  trades- 
men and  farmers,  and  the  labourers  did  not  go,  so  he  had 
started  another,  wliich  was  originally  opened  for  tlie  navvies 
employed  on  the  Bedford  and  Northampton  Railway.  This 
new  society  had  from  70  to  100  members,  who  enjoyed  the 
advantages  exceedingly,  and  it  produced  good  results.  They 
had  a  president,  vice-president,  and  other  olticers,  and  the  whole 
management  was  in  their  own  hands  :  he  thought  it  was  the 
best  plan  to  show  that  the  promoters  had  perfect  confidence 
in  the  members.  They  were  allowed  to  smoke,  they  drank 
cofl"ee,  &c.,  but  at  present  had  no  beer  :  there  was  a  bright  fire, 
well  furnished  reading-room,  genial  intercourse,  and  lie 
believed  an  immense  amount  of  good  hul  been  done  by  this 
simple  agency. 

Mr.  E  CRoucn  had  listened  with  considerable  interest  fo 
Mr.  C.  Howard,  whose  paper  he  had  heard  when  read  before 
the  Farmers'  Club,  but  since  that  time  he  thought  a  few 
alterations  had  been  made  in  it.  He  (the  speaker)  looked 
upon  this  as  tlie  most  important  subject  of  the  present  day,  as 
on  this  depended  a  great  deal  as  to  whether  tliere  should  be 
a  diminution  or  increase  of  pauperism.  Tlie  time  had 
come  when  they  should  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
and  do  something  in  the  direction  of  a  Irieudly  society.  He 
thought  the  county  system  was  the  best,  as  it  afforded  tliein 
the  most  legitimate  boundary.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr, 
Howard  say  it  would  not  do  to  have  a  club  to  include  youug 
men  only,  but  one  that  would  absorb  the  present  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  There  were  many  beuetit  clubs,  bad  as 
were  the  principles  on  which  they  were  based,  which  had 
been  supported  by  men  who  had  grown  grey,  old,  and  care- 
worn since  the  societies  vvere  established,  and  he  should  be 
very  sorry  to  do  anything  whereby  these  men  would  be 
brought  to  want  by  the  breaking  down  of  these  institutions. 


They  could  not  disguise  from  themselves  the  fact  that  if  all 
the  young  members  joined  the  county  clubs  it  would  be 
taking  away  from  the  existing  societies  their  chief  support, 
and  it  would  lead  to  their  ruin — a  result  which  lie  should  very 
much  regret.  He  had  thought  for  years  past,  as  his  friend 
Mr.  Eve  knew,  on  this  question,  and  had  taken  a  great 
interest  in  it ,  but  the  more  he  thought  about  it  the  greater 
appeared  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it.  These  ditliculties 
would  not  disappear  unless  they  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  did  something.  Relerence  was  made  by  Mr. 
Howard  to  a  Post-office  club,  but  he  (Mr.  Crouch)  did  not  quite 
see  that  that  would  work  well.  He  viewed  with  greater  favour 
the  plan  of  a  county  society,  countrolled  partly  by  the  members 
themselves  and  partly  by  honorary  members  residing  in  the 
county.  He  kuew  there  were  large  institutions,  such  as  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters,  who  had  lodges  in  most  of  our 
villages,  that  they  could  not  hope  to  be  able  to  do  anything 
with,  as  they  embraced  a  very  large  number  of  members  and 
had  a  continual  influx  of  young  members,  wlio  had  no  diffieulty 
in  keeping  up  their  payments.  It  was  to  other  and  smaller 
societies  they  must  turn  their  attention  to,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  if  a  county  club  were  formed  a  considerable  sura  of 
money  would  be  raised,  and  the  existing  clubs  might  be 
absorbed  either  by  private  subscription,  or  contributions  from 
the  poor-rates,  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  some  other  source. 
He  was  sure  that  as  ratepayers  they  would  be  consulting  their 
own  interests  (although  lie  was  quite  aware  that  at  present 
they  had  not  the  power)  by  helping  those  institutions  from 
public  funds,  as  nothing  would  tend  more  to  the  decrease  of 
pauperism  tlian  the  establisiimeut  of  good  benefit  societies. 
He  quiet  agreed  with  Mr.  Howard  that  the  farmers  should 
not  entertain  any  ill-feeling  towards  their  labourers,  however 
ill-guided  they  might  have  been  in  the  past,  and  they  had 
been  ill  -guided  ;  it  would  only  be  detracting  from  their  own 
dignity  were  they  to  show  any  ill-feeling  on  that  account. 
He  looked  at  the  subject  as  the  most  important  of  the  present 
day. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Eve  agreed  with  Mr.  Crouch  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  any  one  who  felt  an 
interest  in  the  labourers  would  use  his  best  endeavours  to  re- 
move the  difficulty  surrounding  it.  Its  importance  was  so 
great  that  it  could  hardly  be  estimated,  and  figures  alone  could 
show  it.  He  found  from  the  report  of  the  Commission,  as 
published  in  the  Blue  Book,  that  there  were  4,000,000  mem- 
bers of  the  different  affiliated,  registered  societies,  and  sup- 
posing two  persons  at  least  were  interested  for  every  member, 
8,000,000  were  concerned.  The  funds  in  hand  amounted  to 
£11,000,000,  and  £2,000,000  was  annually  saved  to  the  rate- 
payers by  sick  payments.  A  few  years  ago  he  took  up  an 
old  society  established  by  his  father  and  others,  and  did  what 
was  in  his  power  to  put  it  on  a  sound  basis.  The  rules  were 
certified  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  members, 
and  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  it  had  not  b°en  success- 
ful to  any  great  extent.  As  fast  as  the  old  societies  broke  up, 
the  young  members  were  embraced  by  the  affiliated  societies, 
and  no  society  could  continue  to  flourish,  while  the  youui^ 
members  paid  as  high  a  premium  as  the  older  members.  It 
was  neither  wise  nor  just  that  old  and  youug  should  pay  alike. 
He  had  taken  a  few  notes  from  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  a  young  man  who  entered  at  20 
ought  to  pay  £1  lis.  SA. ;  if  at  32,  £2  Ss.  2d. ;  if  at  36, 
£2  16s.  Gd.  So  that,  to  be  fair,  a  person  joining  at  32  ought 
to  pay  a  premium  of  £14'  Os.  7d.,  and  if  at  36,  £19  18s.  lid. 
Let  them  picture  to  themselves  a  young  man  of  20  paying 
the  same  as  a  man  of  36  !  This  was  very  far  from  just. 
The  remarks  as  to  the  effect  of  a  county  society  could  only 
be  more  or  less  visionary.  Tliey  could  not  get  the  affiliated 
societies  to  join  them,  as  Sir.  Crouch  had  said,  and  he  feared 
they  could  not  absorb  the  old  societies  without  some  reason- 
able limits.  Mr.  Crouch  had  thrown  out  a  suggestion  that 
funds  should  be  raised  in  order  to  absorb  them.  He  (Mr. 
Eve)  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  society  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  and  he  had  obtained  particulnrs  of  24  clubs  in  13 
parishes  arouud  iiis  village  of  Silsor.  There  were  189'j 
members  ;  amount  in  hand,  £3,663.  One  or  two  did  not  send 
in  their  amounts,  but  taking  them  at  the  average  of  the 
others  the  total  would  be  £1,163.  In  order  to  ascertain  what 
was  their  position  before  taking  them  into  the  Ampthill 
aud  Silsoe  Club  he  made  a  calculation.  Pajing  a  subscription 
of  Is.  6d.  per  month  the  1,899  members  had  £4,175  10s.  as  the 
total  amount  of  contributions ;  but  upwards  of  £39,000  was  re- 
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quired  in  order  to  put  them  ou  a  firm  basis.  This  was  calcu- 
lated on  proper  tables,  and  in  order  to  absorb  theseclubs  £39,000 
must  be  capitalised.  [Mr.  C.  Howard  :  Tlieie  is  only  about  £2 
per|head  for  the  1899  members].  Since  1S71  many  of  these  clubs 
had  smashed  up  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  he  tliought 
the  idea  of  absorbing  old  societies  was  futile,  for  this  reason  : 
the  young  members  would  join  the  affiliated  societies,  and  the 
old  ones  could  not.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  ol 
giving  assistance  to  the  clubs  from  the  poor-rates.  The  ave- 
rage amount  of  sickness  was  as  follow:  21  years,  five  days' 
sickness  ;  30,  sis  ;  35,  seven  ;  40,  eight ;  45,  ten  and  a-half ; 
50,  fourteen  ;  55,  nineteen  ;  (50,  twenty-eight ;  65,  forty-four. 
These  figures  showed  that  they  could  not  take  the  old  members 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  young  ones,  as  it  would  ruin  the  club. 
The  members,  however,  failed  to  understand  that  a  club  was  un- 
safe if  £1  was  paid  in  and  £L  Is.  taken  out,  and  so  they  con- 
tinued paying  Is.  6d.  a  month  all  round  until  utter  ruin 
came.  He  tliought  that  the  system  of  registration  had  done 
a  great  deal  of  harm.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  had  certified  the 
rules  of  many  clubs,  and  therefore  they  were  deemed  to  be 
safe,  but  the  tables  had  never  been  examined  by  an  actuary  or 
the  Registrar,  and  thus  the  most  important  matter  was  left 
untouched.  Mr.  Howard  had  referred  to  a  club  that  had  £700 
in  hand,  with  about  130  members  ;  but  if  most  of  them  were 
not  young  members  it  was  not  a  very  sound  club.  [Mr.  C. 
Howard :  It  is  said  to  be  very  prosperous  now.]  The 
abourers  must  be  taught  to  look  after  themselves,  and  now 
that  they  had  higher  wages  and  a  better  education  whs  pro- 
vided, they  must  see  that  it  was  their  duty  to  attend  to  their 
own  welfare. 

Mr.  Z.  Phillips  said  it  was  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many 
of  the  old  chibs  were  going  to  the  wall,  and  he  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  a  county  club,  which  would  have  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  the  lunds.  He  tliought  tliey  must  have  such  hu 
institution  at  Bedford,  and  the  sooner  it  was  started  the 
better.  Of  course  it  must  be  a  work  of  time,  and  could  not 
be  done  tijickly,  but  when  the  work  was  accomplished  the 
results  would  no  doubt  be  satisfactory.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  farmers  looked  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  the  vilhige 
clubs  and  enrolled  themselves  as  members.  A  county  club 
would,  however,  put  the  matter  on  a  solid  basis  ;  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  taken  up  in  this  county  with  vigour,  and 
no  doubt  when  they  read  the  paper  of  Mr.  Howard  the  in- 
habitants would  manifest  an  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  To  ¥.  Arii.strong  said,  in  his  parish  there  had 
been  a  little  jealousy  shown,  and  the  members  of  the 
society  tliought  the  best  thing  was  to  remove  him  out 
of  it.  He  meiitioned  this  to  show  that  there  was  that 
other  feeling  sometimes  manifested.  One  thought  had  struck 
him  while  iie  had  been  sitting  in  that  room,  aud  that  was  that 
legislation  might  fairly  step  in  on  this  matter.  Government 
compelled  him  to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  contribute 
out  of  his  earnings,  for  which  he  had  worked  hard,  a  share 
to  go  to  the  poor-rates  ;  well,  that  being  so,  he  wanted  a  voice 
as  to  the  way  in  which  that  money  was  spent  hy  others,  and 
he  thought  that  was  a  just  claim.  If  other  people  were  to 
liave  a  share  of  his  money  he  had  a  right  to  demand  that  they 
should  take  some  care  of  themselves.  He  knew  it  would  be 
difficult  for  Governuient  to  make  people  save  money,  but  they 
would  be  quite  justified  in  offering  every  legitimate  induce- 
ment to  effect  that  praiseworthy  object.  He  believed  a  county 
benefit  society  would  be  of  great  service,  and  he  hoped  such 
means  would  be  used  as  would  be  likely  to  attain  the  end 
they  had  in  view. 

Mr.  E.  K-AJisOM;  would  read  a  few  words  from  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  oldest  authorities  in  the  country  on  beuefit  clubs, 
Mr.  John  Hawliins.  Mr.  Charles  Howard  had  made  a  slight 
mistake  in  alluding  to  Mr.  Hawkins'  "  friendly  Institution" 
as  the  "  Hitchin  i'riendly  Society."  The  latter  was  established 
by  his  (Mr.  Ransom's)  father  and  his  uncle  Sharpies  about 
60  years  ago  ;  it  was  broken  up  a  few  years  since,  its  funds 
being  pronounced  inadequate,  aud  their  family  adding  a  bonus 
of  about  £10  a  head.  The  society  aud  the  institution  had 
supplied  their  20(J  odd  members  each  for  some  forty  years, 
ana  now  Mr.  Hawkins's  flourished  alone.  Au  examination  of 
the  laiter  showed  a  slight  overplus,  and  in  liis  letter  ilr. 
Hawkins  said  that  he  hoped  the  institution  would  declare  a 
bonus  and  divide  the  surplus  among  the  existing  members, 
according  to  their  claims  and  the  length  of  time  they  have 
been  members  to  be  payable  at  their  deaths.  "  Our  area  is 
limited  to  eight  miles,  which  is  too  wide,  and   so  I  always 


have  been  against  couuty  societies.  In  small  societies  every 
member  is  known  to  several  others  who  form  a  very  good 
judgment  on  claims  of  sickness — whether  it  is  or  is  not  simu- 
lated— which  can  hardly  be  in  a  large  societ  where  a  man 
falling  sick  is  sure  to  make  the  most  of  it,  au-1  neither  he  nor 
his  friends  think  that  the  little  he  draws  out  more  thin  he  is 
strictly  entitled  to  can  much  affect  injuriously  the  claims  to 
be  made  at  some  future  day  by  other  menibers.  As  a  rule  no 
society  should  have  fewer  than  300  members,  for  a  less  number 
is  not  so  well  calculated  to  form  an  average  upon.  If  all  were 
within  one  town  it  would  be  better  for  the  society,  but  towns 
must  admit  villages  and  a  dispersed  rural  population,  or  they 
would  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  this  was  my  reason  for  our 
area  being  eight  miles.  I  would  have  clubs  entirely  inde- 
pendent,  of  all  honorary  contributions,  so  that  when  a  man 
falls  ill  he  should  go  with  a  bold  face  and  ask  for  the  assistance 
he  has  piiid  for  when  iu  health  and  youth.  I  would  not  reject 
honorarary  members  nor  their  donations,  for  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  intelligent  vvho  have  time  to  spare  to  take  care  of 
the  savings  of  their  not-so-well-off  neighbours,  aud  to  give 
them  advice  as  to  investments,  &c.  Their  contributions  may 
be  well  applied  in  paying  a  secretary,  if  they  like  to  em- 
ploy one,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  themselves.  They 
may  also  well  enough  apply  some  of  the  honorary  money  in 
an  annual  festival,  such  as  the  hire  of  a  tent,  invitations  to 
members  of  other  clubs,  and  perhaps  a  little  singiuj  and  music 
to  enliven  the  meeting.  Honorary  members  should  attend  and 
say  a  few  kind  words,  which  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
both  to  themselves  and  to  their  poor  friends..  .  .  Agricul- 
tural wages  should  be  such  as  would  allow  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  to  join  the  club,  and  the  club  payment  should  be 
reckoned  among  the  poor  man's  necessary  expenditure  as 
much  as  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  food,  and  clothing.  It  this 
were  done  and  every  labourer  iiad  a  comfortable  lioine  close 
to  his  work,  and  a  good  garden  attached  to  it  ratlier  tlian  an 
allotment  half  a  mile  away,  ail  the  Mr.  Arches  in  the  country 
could  not  stir  up  a  mutiny  or  dissatislacliou."  Mr.  Crouch  had 
spoken  pathetically  of  the  existing  village  clubs,  as  on  the 
formation  of  a  large  institution  the  young  would  prefer  to  join 
it.  He  (Mr.  Ransom)  supposed  no  member  of  the  Beds, 
Agricultural  Society  would  ursre  a  young  man  to  join 
either  of  the  small  clubs  in  Bedfordshire,  but  would  rather 
restrain  him.  In  Kerapstou  they  had  one  good  eluh,  one  of 
the  good  rules  of  which,  though  it  might  be  out  of  (dace  else- 
where, was  that  its  members  should  go  to  church  at  the  annual 
meeting  or  be  fined  if  they  did  not. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  :  I  suppose  some  would  rather  pay  the 
fine  ? 

Mr.  Rajisom  :  Oh  dear  no.  It  was  comparatively  a  strong- 
club,  ahliougli  he  suspected  the  payments  were  barely  ade- 
quate to  the  sick  allowances.  He  was  one  of  the  honorary 
members  for  a  time,  but  when  he  wanted  the  members  to  submit 
their  affairs  to  an  actuaiy  he  could  not  persuade  them  to  do 
so,  as  they  preferred  keeping  the  £5  in  the  box  to  placing 
it  in  an  actuary's  hands,  caring,  like  others,  nothing  for 
that  posterity  "which  has  done  nothing  for  fheiu."  In 
consequence  of  the  members  declining  to  do  this  he  with- 
drew from  the  club,  simply  because  they  would  not  have 
their  accounts  examined.  Tliere  wore  ttiree  other  clubs 
in  the  village,  but  these  were  like  the  many  others  wliich  do 
not  anticipate  a  fulfiment  of  their  pledges.  Respecting  county 
societies  it  should  be  remembered  tiiat  the  largest  of  the 
county  societies,  the  Essex,  had,  since  the  glowing  description 
of  Mr.  Pigtfot,  passed  through  the  severe  ordeal  of  amending 
its  scale,  if  indeed  it  has  yet  r.glited  itself. 

Mr.  G.  Street  said:  No  one  who  liad  been  in  the  hab't  of 
listening  to  the  cases  brought  before  them  as  guardians  could 
help  feeling  deeply  grieved  when  honest  men  who  bad  be- 
longed to  a  benefit  club  for  30  or  40  years  were  obliged  to  seek 
parochial  relief  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  club  had  failed. 
He  need  not  go  into  that  matter  further,  for  they  were  aware 
that  very  few  of  the  parochial  clubs  were  safe.  The  great 
question  was,  how  were  they  to  help  them  out  of  their  diffi- 
culty. It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  C3unty  club  \vas  dif- 
ficult to  realise,  and  that  the  old  clubs  woiikl  be  injured  ;  they 
never  knew  an  instance  iu  which  good  would  result  lor  the  many 
that  it  did  not  press  hard  on  the  few.  Tlie  difficulty,  though 
great,  was  not  insurmountable.  Some  said  that  before  they 
established  a  county  club  they  must  buy  all  the  old  ones ;  but 
he  did  not  entertain  the  idea.  He  thought  they  should  esta- 
blish a  county  club  and  place  before  the  members  of  the  ex- 
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istiiii  sofirl'es  siiiTii-!  ■!!'  ii  il  renip  <s  to  iiiiKi-.  lie  y.  unger 
lueu  leH\e  llie  rotCru  ulu  is  auJ  joiii  a  suuud  one.  Tlio  luuds 
would  be  left  as  a  bonus  for  tlie  beni  fit  of  the  old  men,  who  | 
mi^lit  then  be  better  able  to  continue.  At  present  tlie  young 
member  would  say,  "  We  ibiuk  we  may  ais  well  bredk  up  this 
club  at  once  ;  it  cannot  last  more  than  four  or  five  years,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  do  it  at  once  and  divide  the  niouey, 
about  £5  each,  and  do  what  we  like  with  it."  So  the  club 
was  broken  up.  Supposing,  however,  that  there  were  50 
members  iu  tlie  club,  and  that  30  of  thera  withdrew,  leaving 
all  tlie  money  behiiil  them,  a  bonus  would  be  given  to  those 
who  remained.  Tlie  old  men  would  then  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  otherwise.  Mr.  Eve  had  discouraged  the  ide*  of  a 
county  club,  because  of  varying  a:zes  ;  but  it  was  possible  to 
draw  the  rules  too  tightly.  The  Silso  rules  were  too  compli- 
cated, and  the  ineiiihers  could  not  understood  tliein.  He 
advocated  the  lormatiou  of  a  county  club,  as  tlie  area  was  just 
what  lie  desired. 

Mr.  James  Howard  had  shared  with  his  brother  in  the 
interest  lie  had  taken  in  this  subject  since  1807,  and  but  for 
circumstances  to  which  he  need  not  then  allucie  he  should  pro- 
bably have  made  an  effort  to  form  a  ccmnty  society.  He  was 
glad,  however,  that,  in  187u  an  etl'ort  would  be  made  to  found 
a  county  club  or  one  of  smaller  area.  He  was  also  glad  tli^t 
the  discussion  took  place  fo  long  ago  as  1807,  because  it  could 
not  be  said  that  the  agriculturists  in  1875  set  about  the  work 
as  emanating  from  the  transactions  of  1874.  He  thought  they 
were  all  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  great  reform  in  lienefit 
societies,  and  he  must  say  that  he  very  much  preferred  a 
county  club  to  one  of  smaller  area.  It  did  not  follow  that  they 
were  to  do  away  with  local  oversight,  for  the  county  would  he 
divided  into  districts,  and  there  would  be  local  agensy,  &c. 
But  they  need  not  go  into  de'ailsatthis  meeting — they  should  be 
lelt  to  a  committee,  for  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
a  committee  in  order  to  fouud  the  club  on  a  n  ide  and  proper 
basis.  The  work  need  not  fall  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the 
Beds.  Agricultural  Society,  as  many  others  might  be  e},lled 
in  to  aid  and  assist.  The  resolutions  he  wiiihed  to  submit  to 
the  meeting  was  as  follows:  1st.  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
jneeting  it  is  desirable  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  esta- 
blish a  County  Benefit  Society  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tious  made  iuthe  paper  just  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  and 
this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  support  the  movement."  2nd. 
"  That  the  establishment  of  such  a  society  should  be  taken  up 
by  the  whole  county  rather  than  by  the  Beds  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  therefore  be  respectfully 
requested  to  call  a  county  meeting  to  consider  the  subject,  and, 
if  approved,  appoint  a  coinniittee  to  carry  out  the  object."  The 
Duke  of  Bed-ford,  with  his  usual  liberality,  had  promised  £50 
towards  the  preliminary  expenses. 

Mt.  Cbouch  seconded  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  J.  U.  Taylor  (Bedford)  was  not  a  farmer,  but  he  was  a 
ratepayer  of  the  county.  A  gentleman  named  Cumberland 
had  lately  said  that  County  Friendly  Societies  were  unwork- 
able,and  it  was  rather  a  curious  thing  for  a  gentleman  of  some 
position  to  say  when  there  were  some  brilliant  examples  of 
success.  One  of  these  societies  had  been  in  existence  half  a 
century,  and  was  formed  at  a  time  when  the  labourers'  wages 
were  low  ;  surely  in  the  present  day,  when  they  entertained 
more  liberal  view,  such  a  society  would  stand.  He  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  they  should  get  as  many  young  men  tojoiu  as 
they  could,  and  instead  o(  reducing  their  allowances  give  thera 
a  bonus,  so  that  when  they  were  about  to  marry  they  would  have 
something  to  buy  a  few  sticks  with.  He  felt  sure  that  the 
people  of  Bedfordshire  would  be  pleased  that  they  were  about 
to  get  up  something  of  this  kind,  and  he  hoped  the  landowners 
and  others  would  rally  round  tliein.  If  the  farmers  behaved 
themselves  properly,  no  doubt  the  tradesmen  of  Bedford  would 
be  very  happy  to  give  their  trifle.' 

The  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Rogers,  the  secretary,  then  read  the  following  letter, 
as  requested  by  the  writer : 

Bedford,  Jan.  16,  1875. 

Dear  Sir,  —I  am  interested  in  one  Beuelit  Society  which 
has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  labouring  population  in  our 
country  distiicts.  i  refer  to  colportage  work,  to  which 
various  members  of  your  Society  are  kindly  helpers.  And 
I  cannot  imagine  any  work  that  the  Soci-ty  could  more 
legitimately  help,  a  society,  than  this ;  certainly  none  in 
which  there  is  a  greater  return  for  the  money  invested.  Pre- 
miums are  given  for  stock  breeding,  and  to  shepherds  and 


labourers  1.1  husiauury — very  j'is'ly  so.  Then  why  not  gO 
j  iM  one  slep  lanhr-r,  and  help  liie  labouri-r  to  have  within  his 
reach  good  and  wholesome  matter  for  his  mind?  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  young  Joe  Hodge  is  to  be  educated  ;  the 
Legislature  says  he  is  to  be  so.  And  it  is  for  you  to  say  what 
the  craving,  once  excited,  shall  he  supplied  with — good  and 
wholesome  matter,  or  trasliy,  inllammatory,  vile  rubbish, 
which  will  find  its  way  whether  the  other  does  so  or  not.  To 
come  to  a  practical  issue,  as  the  south  of  the  county  is  yet 
wholly  untouched,  I  am  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
engaging  another  colporteur  for  that  district,  if  your  Society 
sees  it  right  to  make  a  concession  of  £10  a  year  towards  it. 
— Yours,  -  T\  BowicK. 

Tlie  letter  was  referred  to  the  comraitlee. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  said  he  had  very  little  to  reply  to,  as  each 
speaker  had  answered  the  preceding  one  and  taken  up  all  the 
objections  raised  to  the  proposal  in  favour  of  the  County  Club. 
It  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  he  was  supported  in 
the  main.  Mr.  Eve  seemed  to  think  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
make  a  county  society  successful,  but  it  had  been  carried  out 
in  other  counties.  For  instance  there  was  the  Hampshire 
Friendly  Society,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  king- 
dom. He  did  not  think  lor  a  moment  that  they  would  get  the 
affiliated  societies  to  join  the  County  Club,  but  there  were 
many  others  in  a  different  position,  being  broken  up  from 
time  to  time,  and  a  county  club  would  remedy  this  state  of 
things.  Mr.  Street  had  made  a  suggestion,  but  it  was  not 
necessary  to  go  into  that  now,  and  he  was  not  jiware  that 
there  was  anything  further  to  remiirk  upon.  They  had  had  a 
very  capital  discussion  ;  he  trusted  that  the  interest  shown  in 
that  room  would  be  the  means  of  exciting  a  wider  interest 
throughout  the  county.  The  resolution  would  show  that  it 
was  desirable  that  some  action  should  be  taken,  and  he  only 
trusted  that  it  would  lead  to  the  result  which  they  had  in 
view. 

Mr.  F.  Street  (Harrowden)  proposed  a  vote  of  tlianks  to 
Mr.  Howard,  for  liis  most  valuabls  paper.  He  thought  it 
extremely  desirable  that  such  papers  should  be  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Society.  They  containi  d 
much  valuable  matter,  and  many  of  the  members  who  lived  on 
the  other  side  of  the  county  could  not  attend  on  these  occa- 
sions. He  hoped  the  committee  would  coasider  this  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr.  Eve  seconded  the  motion.  With  regard  to  the  obser- 
vations he  (Mr.  Eve)  had  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussioa 
he  should  make  an  explanation.  They  had  never  had  a  reso- 
lution brought  before  them  at  these  meetings  until  now,  and 
in  saying  what  he  had  done  he  had  been  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  excite  a  discussion,  as  if  they  all  ran  in  one  groove  they 
were  not  likely  to  look  at  both  sides.  He  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  a  resolution,  or  he  should  have  been  more  careful  in 
what  he  had  to  say. 

The  CuAiRMAN  said  he  hoped  some  good  result  would 
follow  from  this  meeting,  and  that  a  club  would  be  formed  on 
a  sound  foundation.  As  a  guardian  of  the  poor  he  knew  a  great 
deal  of  misery  had  arisen  from  the  failure  of  parochial  clubs. 
He  was  much  in  favour  of  county  societies,  and  he  trusted  one 
would  be  establisiied  in  Bedfordshire. 

Mf.  James  Howard  agreed  with  Mr.  Street  that  it  was 
desin.ble  to  have  these  papers  and  reports  of  the  discussions 
published.  Of  course  they  were  published  in  tiie  couuty 
papers,  but  a  newspa)  er  was  read,  thrown  on  one  side,  and 
could  not  be  found.  The  Loudon  Farmer'  Club  had  adopted 
the  plan  with  great  benefit,  a  great  deal  of  inlormation  being 
thus  obtained,  aud  he  believed  that  if  these  papers  were 
printed  it  would  help  to  swell  the  number  of  members  of  this 
Society,  lie  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  although 
the  suggester  of  these  discussions,  it  so  happened  that  lie 
was  raiely  able  to  be  present:  this  was  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  from  no  lack  of  interest. 
If  they  had  no  objection  he  intended  reading  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  County  Boards.  He  had  thought  the  matter  over, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  paper  would  come  better  (rom  a 
county  magistrate  than  any  other  person. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  Howard  and  the  Chairman 
were  putr.nd  carried. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Chamber  of  Agriculrure,  a 
report,  divided  into  I'i  section",  was  presented  by  tiie  com- 
mittee tippointed  by  the  chamber  to  review  the  reporl 
publislied  by  the  Committee  of  Quarter  Session. 

Mr.  Snell,  as  a  member  of  tlie  comrnittee,  said  the 
commi'tee,  wiiicli  consisted  of  himself,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Yonngman,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardiner,  w;is  selected  from 
different  parts  of  the  county,  so  as  not  to  have  onesiujile  vii-w 
of  the  question  presented,  and  the  consequence  was  that  tlie 
committee  were  not  all  ajzreed  upon  every  point.  Where  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  opinion  of  the  niajority  was 
reported.  It  was  perfectly  well-known  tliat  in  some  districts 
there  was  great  dissatisfaction  manifested  with  tlie  working 
of  the  system,  while  it  was  certain  th»t  in  one  or  two  districts 
objections  did  not  exist  at  all.  He  referred  to  the  well-  known 
features  ot  the  Billericay  district,  as  to  tlie  grievance  with 
respect  to  the  turnpike  roads,  and  then  observed  that  he  did 
not  agree  with  the  majority  that  the  biard  system  was  wrung. 
He  thought  it  right,  and  that  it  only  wanted  amending. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gardi>'EK  said  the  coinmitlee  were  unnnimous 
on  mauy  points;  on  others  they  were  not;  and  tliey  required 
confirraatiou  in  some  particuhrs.  The  report  presented  by  the 
magistrates  stated  that  the  increased  expenditure  under  the 
board  system  was  only  about  10s.  6d.  per  mile,  whereas  the 
committee  had  found,  from  the  halauce-slieets  proved  on 
oath  before  the  magistrates  that  the  increased  expenditure 
liad  been  £i  5s.  lOd.  a  mile,  which  was  a  vast  clilffrence. 
They  would  not  have  complained  so  much  ab.]Ut  this  increased 
expenditure  were  it  not  for  tlie  fact  that  it  was  accompanied  by 
worse  roads  ;  aiid  while  it  •xns  argued  that  thisincrease  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  execution  of  structural  works, it  was  a  Tact  ih^t 
structural  works  were  executedunder  the  old  system,  which  were 
not  placed  in  a  separate  account,  but  formed  a  part  of  the  general 
expenditure.  He  did  not  mean  that  the  old  system  was  par 
excellence  the  system ;  there  were  doubtless  wrong  doings 
under  that  system  ;  but  they  were  subject  to  magisterial 
interference,  if  the  magistrates  had  thought  proper. 

Mr.  Butler,  said  the  differences  in  the  committee  had 
arisen  only  from  exceptional  circumstances.  He  recapitulated 
his  former  objections  to  the  highway  districts,  and  renewed 
his  arguments  iii  favour  of  management  by  county  financial 
boards  with  inspectors. 

The  report  was  then  rece\ie.dL  pro  forma,  and  the  various 
sections  were  submitted  seriatim. 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the  principle  of 
Highway  Districts  is  not  a  right  one,  as  introducing  a  system 
likely  to  result  in  a  more  expensive  minagemeat  of  the  high- 
ways than  attained  under  the  parochial  system. 

Mr.  E.  Gardiner  supported  this  proposition  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  F.  Brown  opposed  it.  As  a  member  of  the  Bardfield 
Board  for  six  years,  he  knew  that  none  of  his  brother  members 
would  vote  against  the  board.  Tlieir  roads  had  improved 
under  the  new  system  by  the  applicitiou  of  additional 
material,  at  only  little  additional  cost. 

Mr.  Vaizey  said  in  the  Hedingham  district  the  reverse  had 
proved  their  experience.  There  was  less  material  used,  the 
roads  were  deteriorated,  and  the  expenses  were  increased. 
Although  the  board  had  been  established  against  the  wishes  of 
the  pirishioners,  it  had  received  a  fair  trial,  and  had  failed  in 
every  way.  The  waywardens  were  of  no  use  outside  the 
buardroom,  because  if  they  gave  any  directions  to  the  labourers 
they  were  told  that  the  surveyor  was  the  master,  and  not  the 
waywardens,  and  consequently  the  men  were  allowed  to  exer- 
cise their  own  sweet  will,  as  the  surveyor  could  not  look  alter 
them. 

Mr.  Mee,  as  a  member  of  the  Billericay  Board,  maintained 
that  the  roads  were  as  inexpensively  kept  up  now  as  under  the 
old  system,  and  a  halfpenny  rate  would  cover  the  management 
expenses. 

Mr.  Butler  :  They  are  about  £100  a  year, 

Mr.  Mee  :  There  were  only  surveyor  and  clerk,  £150  and 
£50.  He  did  not  think  inspectors  would  work  well  in  every 
case,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  jobbery 
under  the  paroehial  system,  as  well  as  additional  expense 


under  the  new.  There  would  have  been  no  complaints  had 
the  turnpike  roads  not  been  thrust  upon  them. 

Mr.  l-^UTl.ER:  There  were  complaints  in  the  Billericay  dis- 
trict before  the  turnpike  charges  were  thrust  upon  them. 

Mr.  Lewi.s  was  also  iu  favour  of  the  new  system  in  some 
respects,  but  he  admitted  the  injustice  ot  the  turnpike  chtrges. 

The   proposition  was  then  adopted   hy  a  large  majority. 

The  second  proposition  was  unanimou-ily  approved,  without 
comment  ;  the  third  received  the  support  of  two-tiiirds  ol 
the  members  ;  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  were  adopted 
nem..  con. 

2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the  Highway  Acts 
of  188fi,  of  18fi3,  and  of  I8ii-i,  and  the  Turnpike  Continuance 
Act,  of  1870,  if  retained,  require  gre^it  amendments. 

3.  That  the  svstem  of  highway  distric^s,  as  it  has  been 
c  irried  out,  has  not  been  any  improvement  upon  the  old  paro- 
chial system,  and,  even  with  the  iiearty  co-operation  of  the  way- 
wardens, is  by  no  means  so  perfect  that  it  would  in  the  opinion 
of  this  committee  be  advisable  to  make  highway  boards  com- 
pulsory. 

4.  'I'liat  iu  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  whose  reasonable 
rei]uisitir,Ds  have  been  presented  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  for 
the  dissolution  of  any  one  or  more  highway  districts,  the 
memorial  should  be  granted,  witliout  all  the  conditions  sug- 
gested by  the  maiiistrates'  cwmmittee. 

5.  That  the  evidence  before  the  Quarter  Sessions  Committee, 
as  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads  under  the  highway 
district  system,  is  contradictory  ;  but  this  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  tlie  roads  in  parishes  badly  managed  before  the 
introduction  of  the  district  system  liave  been  for  the  most 
part  improved,  while  those  in  parishes  which  had  been  under 
careful  management  remain  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  were. 

6.  That  the  highway  district  system  has  been  especially  ar'- 
vantageous  as  regards  the  removal  of  nuisances,  obstructions, 
and  the  prevention  ot  euiroachments,  also  as  regards  some 
structural  works  and  permanent  improvements  which  ought  to 
have  been  charged  on  tlie  broader  basis  of  the  county, 

A  discussion  arose  on  proposition  seven. 

7-  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  an  error  has  been 
made  in  the  returns  made  before  tlie  Quarter  Sessions  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  increase  in  the  expenditure,  under  the  two 
systems,  that  10s.  6d.  per  mile  is  very  much  less  than  the 
actual  increase,  an  I  that  this  important  question  requires 
further  investigation. 

Mr.  Gardiner  referred  to  his  previous  observations  about 
the  assumed  increase  of  10s.  6d.  per  mile,  and  said  the  magis- 
trates must  have  received  some  faulty  returns. 

Mr.  YouNGMAN  spoke  in  support  of  this  view.  On  exam- 
ining the  returns  presented  to  the  magistrates  the  committee 
found  some  explanation  of  this  error.  There  were  evidently 
errors  in  the  returns  wliicli  might  in  some  measure  make  the 
magistrates  cling  to  the  district  system.  In  his  owu  parish, 
for  instance,  he  found  in  the  four  years'  return  they  were 
worked  at  an  expense  of  £116  per  jear;  but  the  Highway 
Board  had  really  received  £200  per  year  from  that  parish. 
The  clerk  had  evidently  deducted  the  entire  cost  of  the 
turnpike  roads  for  the  whole  of  tlie  six  years, 
whereas  it  was  shown  that  only  three  years  had  been  paid  by 
the  highway  district.  The  cost  of  additional  hamlets  had  also 
been  deducted,  and  in  dividing,  the  cost  of  these  additional 
hamlets  had  been  used  in  bringing  down  the  average  He 
found,  in  fact,  such  inaccuracies  as  would  invalidate  any  de- 
duction which  tlie  magistrates  might  make.  There  might  be 
similar  mistakes  in  other  districts.  He  quoted  figures  from  an 
old  balance-sheet  to  show  that  the  expenditure  was  less  under 
the  old  system  than  was  represented  to  the  magistrates, 
through  mistakes  in  the  disposal  of  the  balances. 

The  Chairman  (Major  Vaisey)  thought  it  proper  to  ex- 
plain that  the  magistrates  attached  no  importance  whatever  to 
the  particular  document  which  Mr.  Yonngman  had  referred  to, 
because  it  was  not  the  thing  they  asked  for.  The  mistakes 
under  the  old  system,  however,  very  clearly  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  a  change, 
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This  proposition  was  theu  adopted,  as  was  also  the  eighth 
by  a  majority,  Mr.  Gardiner  stating  that  although  the  Bard- 
field  Board  might  approve  tiie  system,  many  of  the  ratepayers 
were  dissatisfied  witli  it. 

8.  That  great  dissatisfaction  is  still  expressed  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts with  the  working  of  the  Act,  and  in  some  the  large 
number  of  traction  engines  continually  traversing  the  roads 
materially  increase  the  expense. 

Propositions  9,  10, 11,  12,  and  13  were  almost  unanimously 
adopted. 

9.  That  tliis  committee  also  find  that  much  of  the  dissatis- 
faction arising  from  the  working  of  the  Highway  Acts  of  1862 
and  1861  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  since  the 
abolition  of  turnpikes  the  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the 
turnpike  roads  have  been  charged  upon  the  common  fund 
of  the  highway  district,  and  very  oppressive  ia  some  dis- 
tricts. 

10.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the  maintenance 
of  the  old  turnpike  roads  ought  to  be  charged  partly  upon  the 
parishes  through  which  they  run  and  partly  upon  the  Consoli- 
dated fund,  to  the  extent  of  one-half. 

11.  That  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Quarter  Sessions 
Committee  tends  to  show  that  the  districts  as  at  present 
constituted  are  too  large  to  be  superintended  by  one  sur 
veyor. 

12.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  financial  and  official  year  of  liighway 
boards  should  be  co-terminous. 

13.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  it  is  important  in 
the  annual  official  returns  of  liighway  boards  that  the  stock 
in  hand  in  each  year  should  be  sliown  ;  that  a  column  for  cash 


balance  over  spent  should  appear  as  at  present, but  the  amount 
should  not  be  included  in  the  total  expenditure  of  the  year. 

Tlie  last  proposition  gave  rise  to  considerable  difference  of 
opinion. 

Lastly.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  it  is  not 
desirable  that  there  should  be  an  official  auditor  of  the 
accounts  of  the  highway  boards,  but  that  such  accounts 
should  be  audited  by  a  Finance  Committee  appointed  by  the 
board  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  the  only  district  which  had  been  dissolved 
in  Suff'olk  had  been  dissolved  because  its  aff'airs  were  conducted 
in  such  an  unbusiness-like  manner.  Had  their  accounts  been 
properly  kept  and  audited,  they  would  doubtless  have  been  in 
existence  now. 

Mr.  Butler  thought  there  should  be  an  official  auditor,  in 
order  to  remove  any  suspicions  which  might  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  paristiioners  at  a  portion  of  the  board  auditing 
its  own  accounts. 

Mr.  Brown  agreed  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Snell  :  If  the  Government  contributes  half  the 
expenses  of  the  turnpike  roads,  as  we  ask  them  to  do,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  they  will  require  us  to  have  official 
auditors. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gardiner  :  Let  Government  appoint  them  and 
pay  their  salaries. 

Mr.  Snell  :  No,  we  must  appoint  our  own  accountants, 
and  pay  them. 

This  last  proposition  was  rejected  by  more  than  one-half  of 
the  meeting,  upon  which 

Mr.  Brown  proposed,  Mc.  Butler  seconded,  and  it  was 
resolved  by  two-thirds  of  the  meeting,  that  official  auditors 
ought  to  be  appointed. 


THE       CATTLE       OF       KANSAS. 


On  arriving  at  Kansas  City  I  proceeded  to  the  stock  yards 
to  gain  fill  the  information  I  could  on  stock  and  the  prices 
here.  The  stock  consisted  princijially  of  Texan  cattle  and 
hogs,  bred  iu  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
The  best  of  the  Texans  are  now  selling  from  3 
dollars  to  3  dollars  75.  A  salesman  in  these  stock 
yards  for  seven  years,  told  me,  and  he  never  saw  this 
class  of  cattle  com°,  to  market  witli  any  more  flesh.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  herdsmen  on  the  plains  have  been  more 
carel'ulin  selecting  the  most  nutritious  pastures  on  the  plains 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  feed  them  a  year  before  bringing 
them  to  market,  tlierefore  they  lo=e  but  little  from  the  long 
travel  to  which  they  were  previously  subjected,  tlius  rendering 
their  beef  not  only  more  in  quantity  but  of  better  quality. 
With  this  improvement  the  breeder,  feeder,  butcher,  and  con- 
sumer receive  much  benefit.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
a  greater  improvement  will  be  witnessed  from  the  enterprising 
stock  men  in  the  West.  This  salesman  introduced  me  to  the 
firm  of  Matthews,  Kingsbury,  &  Co.,  the  most  extensive  com- 
mission merchants  for  the  sale  of  live  stock  in  the  Union. 
Two  of  the  firm  reside  iu  Texas,  buy  there  for  feeding  on  the 
plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  purchase  improved  stock 
to  return  there,  which  they  invariably  send  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  the  only  time  that  such  stock  can  be  shipped  with  safety. 
Tliey  began  this  trade  about  three  years  ago,  when  they 
shipped  a  few  Shorthorn  bulls  for  experiment.  These  being 
successful,  tliey  last  year  shipped  upwards  of  a  hundred,  rang- 
ing from  calves  to  eighteen  mouths  old,  adding  a  few  heifers. 
This  year  they  sent  an  agent  to  Kent  ucky,  who  remained  there 
the  whole  summer  to  purchase  young  animals  suitable  to  their 
wants,  and  within  the  past  week  upwards  of  three  hundred  of 
these  animals  have  passed  through  Kansas  City  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  ditfereut  ranches  to  effect  improvement. 
Many  of  tliera  were  first-class  animals  of  quality  and  substance, 
although  not  of  the  "  fancy  tribe."  These  were  not  only  too 
expensive,  but  scarce,  from  lack  of  constitution,  and  were  in 
very  few  hands,  and  those  who  were  seeking  notoriety  more 
than  profit  and  true  merit.  This  company  ridiculed  the 
"  fashionable  men  "  of  Kentucky.  I  may  say,  to  the  extreme, 
and  thus  very  much  amused  me,  as  their  views  corresponded 
precisely  with  ray  own,  but  they  thought  "  the  farce  must  soon 
be  played  out."    None  but  rich  men  could  sustain  the  foibles 


and  follies  they  entertained  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
stock,  more  particularly  when  such  high-priced  animals  were  con- 
stantly dying  on  their  liands,  even  before  reaping  the  first  benefit 
from  them;  but  the  impression  is  that  nothing  can  discourage 
these  men  of  money  as  long  as  that  commodity  lasts  ;  the 
hobby  must  be  ridden  to  extreme  when  fancy  leads  tlie  way. 
If  their  pet  pedigreed  animals  of  notoriety  die.  with  the  disease 
they  inherit,  they  will  seek  others  of  the  same  stream  of  blood, 
who  soon  follow  them.  I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  find  these 
practical  sensible  men  possessing  the  same  views  of  this 
farcical  Duchess  mania  as  myself,  and  you  know  that  I 
have  frequently  condemned  the  prevalent  notions  in 
regard  to  fashionable  strains,  both  in  England  and 
America.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  absurd  mania 
will  die  out,  like  that  of  the  merino  sheep  mania,  when  a  buck 
sold  for  10,000  dollars.  Now  a  descendant  from  him  can  be 
purchased  for  from  5  to  10  dollars.  By  saying  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  good  animal,  for  I  esteem 
that  man  highly  who  is  willing  to  pay  well  for  true  merit, 
while  I  condemn  the  man  who  pays  an  idiotic  price  for  an 
animal  that  dies  before  he  gets  it  home,  or  is  pampered  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  become  hopelessly  barren.  We  all  know  the 
fate  of  the  Duchess  tribe  iu  this  respect,  and  the  short-lived 
career  they  inherit  from  the  indiscretion  of  their  brecdeis,  who 
are  bound  to  catch  others  in  the  same  snare  they  have  been  so 
ingeniously  led  into  themselves.  1  was  fortunate  to  see  the 
last  carload  of  these  youg  bulls,  aud  from  what  I  could  learn  of 
their  pedigree  there  was  not  one  fanciful  one  of  the  whole  three 
hundred,  aud  prices  ranging  from  75  to  175  dollars 
each.  Those  I  saw  were  in  good  thriving  condition, 
and  were  so  carefully  shipped  that  every  animal 
had  room  to  lie  down.  They  were  released  from  their  con- 
finement at  the  "  lay-off  stations."  1  should  say  that  the  person 
who  selected  these  young  bulls  was  a  man  of  judgment,  for  he 
had  an  eye  to  substance,  quality,  and  constitution,  in  preference 
to  long,  coarse  legs  aud  upstanding  fashionable  style,  selected 
by  meu  witli  more  money  than  brains  to  gratify  their  hobby, 
in  preference  to  feeding  the  people  with  economical  and  more 
tender  beef.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  see  that  the  men  of  the 
AVest  have  sound  judgment  on  which  to  rest  the  foundation  in 
supplying  the  beef-eaters  of  the  East  in  future.  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  hence  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  lookinet 
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back  with  pride  that  they  escaped  the  fancy  strains  of  Dukes, 
Grand  Dukes  and  "  fascinatiufc "  Duchesses.  When  I  left 
Council  Blulfs  the  ice  in  tiie  Missouri  Kiver  was  about  two 
inches  thick,  but  no  snow.  Between  tliat  city  and  Kansas  City 
the  snow  at  intervals  was  about  two  inches,  the  ground 
slightly  frozen.  At  Fort  Scott,  the  place  from  wlience 
I  am  now  writing,  mud  is  plentiful  and  the  weather  as 
mild  as  May,  tlic  cattle  grazing  on  the  prairies,  feeding  on  the 
remains  lelt  from  the  suminer  feeding,  nud  their  condition  is 
passable,  equally  good  as  Michigan  steers  generally,  which 
are  subject  to  belter  food  and  shelter.  I  may  conjecture  the 
criticisms  my  letters  may  provoke,  but  I  vouch  for  the  truth 


they  contain.  The  grasshoppers  did  but  little  damage  through 
this  part  of  the  country,  but  there  are  many  funny  tales  told 
of  them.  One  is,  that  they  were  possessed  of  fine  tastes 
wiiile  attacking  the  fruit.  They  did  not  taste  of  tlie  apple, 
but  fed  upon  the  peach  and  commenced  war  upon  the  fruit- 
grower by  eating  the  peach  and  throwing  the  stone  at  bim. 
Another  is  that  a  man  applying  for  relief  at  the  Aid  Society 
was  asked  bow  many  iiorses  he  had.  lie  said,  "  Six."  "  flow 
many  cows?"  "Twelve."  "  Have  yoa  feed  enongh  to  winter 
them  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Have  you  any  wheat  ?  "  "  About  a  liua- 
dred  and  fifty  bushels ;  but  I  want  that  for  seed."  He  was 
told  to  pass  on, — W.  li.  Sotiiam  in  The  Deiroil  Free  Press. 


HEXHAM       FARMERS'        CLUB. 

THE  EXHAUSTION  OY  THE  SOIL. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hexham  Farmers'  Club  Captain 
Nicholson,  the  president,  read  the  following  paper  : 

The  fertility  of  tiie  soil  of  this  kingdom  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in  tlie 
condition  of  its  people,  and  the  success  of  its  commerce.  On 
the  productiveness  of  the  land  depends  the  hoine  supply  of 
food,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it.  Many  changey  have 
occurred  within  the  present  century  which  have  materially 
influenced  the  circumstances  of  agriculture.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  extension  of  trade,  the  development  of 
manufactures,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  population.  In  order 
to  discuss  the  question  of  soil  exhaustion,  we  will  first  en- 
deavour to  compare  the  price  and  produce  of  our  day  with 
periods  of  the  past ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  land  must  necessarily  suffer  by  its  present 
treatment.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  anything  like  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  quantity  of  food  produced  in  each  year  of 
our  history,  except  in  the  years  of  more  modern  times,  troni 
the  data  at  our  command  ;  and  so  it  is  that  we  cannot  give  a 
detailed  account,  from  which  to  form  a  statistical  statement. 
This  much,  nevertheless,  may  be  safely  conceded,  that  price 
may  by  taken  as  a  criterion  of  yield  ;  and  that  the  corn  im- 
ported is  an  indication  of  the  deficiency  of  the  corn  produce 
in  this  country.  It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his 
work  on  the  "  History  of  Prices,"  "  That  a  series  of  a  hundred 
years  is  at  least  requisite  to  reduce  to  a  fair  average  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  seasons,"  and,  therefore,  I  give  you  a  state- 
ment, derived  in  part  from  the  "  Journal  of  the  lioyal  Agri- 
cultural Society  "  for  1869,  of  the  average  price  of  wheat  in 
England  :  For  10  years,  ending  and  including  1770,  £i  Is. 
9d. ;  for  10  years,  ending  and  including  18G9,  £2  lis.  6d.  ; 
for  70  years,  ending  and  including  1770,  .£1  17s.  ;  for  79 
years,  ending  and  including  1870,  £3  4s.  Id.;  for  50  years, 
ending  and  including  1870,  £3  15s.  6d.  ;  for  40  years,  ending 
and  including  1800,  ^63  9s.  6d.  From  this  you  will  see  that, 
putting  aside  the  variations  dependent  on  seasons  and  acci- 
dental circumstances,  we  have  a  rise  iu  price  for  the  average 
of  the  last  50  years,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  first  70 
years  of  tiie  last  century,  equal  to  50  per  cent.  Turning  to 
the  subject  of  imported  foods,  we  find  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  regular  increase  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  brought 
to  us  from  other  countries  since  the  year  1S31.  Formerly 
England  exported  largely  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Tliis  state 
of  things  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  reversed.  We 
liave  noiv  to  depend  on  other  countries  for  a  considerable 
portion  o  f  the  food  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
people  ;  and  the  rate  at  which  importation  has  augmented  may 
be  gatheied  from  the  following  figures  :  Iu  the  10  years  ending 
1831  the  annual  increase  in  the  wheat  imported  over  the  10 
years  ending  1831  amounted  to  80,000  quarters.  In  the  ten 
years  ending  1841  the  quantity  surpassed  that  of  the  ten  years 
ending  1831  by  370,000  quarters.  In  the  ten  years  ending 
1851  it  was  2,043,000  beyond  the  annual  average  of  the  ten 
years  ending  in  1841.  In  the  ti^n  years  ending  iu  1861  the 
annual  increase  was  3,083,000  quarters  beyond  that  of  the  ten 
years  ending  1851 ;  and  in  the  ten  years  ending  1871  the 
average  annual  increase  got  to  3,266,000  beyond  the  average 
which  obtained  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  moiicy  value 
of  the  imported  corn  is  a  very  considerable  item  of  national 
expense.  In  1871  it  amounted  to  more  than  £42,000,000,  and 
1873  it  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  £51,338,816.     We 


must  add  to  this  the  quantity  of  animal  food  brought  to  our 
country  from  distant  parts  to  supplement  our  home  produc- 
tion. Here  we  find  a  similar  rise  in  the  quantities  imported 
as  the  century  advances.  The  following  figures  will  suffice  for 
our  present  purpose  :  In  1858  the  amount  paid  for  beef  and 
other  kinds  of  animal  food,  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom, was  under  £6,000,000;  but  in  1871,  the  sum  expended 
in  this  way  amounted  to  near  £34,000,000.  The  aggregate 
value  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods,  imported  iu  the  two  years 
just  mentioned — viz.,  1858  and  1871 — having  an  interval  of 
14  years — differs  very  considerably.  In  1858  it  amounted  to 
something  less  tlian  £44,000,000 ;  while  in  1871  it  was 
something  over  £93,000,000 — a  rise,  as  yon  will  observe,  of 
more  than  100  per  cent.  The  relation  of  population  to  foreign 
and  home-grown  foods  is  an  important  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  our  present  subject.  It  shows  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  and  the  per- 
centage of  population  fed  by  our  own  productions  at  different 
times.  Our  census  returnti  exhibit  a  gradual  increase  of  popu- 
lation since  1811.  In  1841  the  United  Kingdom  nurabertd 
26,833,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1871  they  amounted  to 
31,610,000.  Now,  according  to  reliable  statistics,  we  may 
put  down  tlic  quantity  of  wheat,  consumed  as  food  by  each 
inhabitant,  at  six  bushels  on  an  average  in  the  year.  At  this 
rate  of  calculation,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  com- 
parison of  the  two  years  (viz.,  1841  and  1871).  In  1841  our 
population  was  36,833,000,  of  which  number  1,300,000  \ioald 
receive  their  wheat  from  foreign  sources,  and  24,280,000  would 
be  maintained  by  the  growth  of  our  own  lands.  In  1871  onr 
population  was  31,610,000,  11,061,000  of  which  number  lived 
on  imported  wheat,  and  19,278,000  on  the  wheat  of  the  coun- 
try. From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  onr  home  produce  in  wheat 
has  ninintained  5,000,000  less  in  1871  than  it  did  in  1811 ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  statistics  do  not  re- 
late only  to  the  two  years  mentioned,  but  that  they  are  the 
average  of  the  ten  years  preceding  each  of  the  two 
adopted  for  comparison.  These  facts  are  net  encouraging, 
but  rather  leave  us  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  if  not 
positive  dissatisfaction.  They  make  us  anxious  for  our 
future.  We  are  naturally  led  to  think  of  the  condition  of 
the  soil  itself,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  affect  it. 
This  will  next  occupy  our  attention.  In  order  to  deal  with 
this  matter  we  must  endeavour  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
relation  of  the  plant  to  the  soil,  and  the  consequences  en- 
tailed  by  repeated  cropping  of  the  land.  The  plant  is  fixed  in 
the  soil,  and  can  only  derive  the  elements  which  constitute 
its  various  tissues  from  the  earth  and  from  the  atmosphere 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  By  analysis  we  easily  ascertain 
its  elementary  nature,  and  are  enabled  to  assign  the  sources 
from  which  its  constituents  are  derived.  It  is  only  uecessary 
to  submit  a  portion  of  any  plant  to  the  process  of  combustion, 
which  drives  off  the  organic  or  iuflammable  part  into  the  air, 
and  leaves  behind  an  ash,  whicii  consists  of  the  inorganic  or 
mineral  elements.  This  ash  represents  what  can  only  be  de- 
rived from  the  soil,  and  its  chief  constituents  are  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  and  silica.  All  of  these,  and  es- 
pecially tlie  phosphoric  acid  aud  the  potash,  are  essseutially 
present  in  all  plants  with  which  the  farmer  has  to  do,  aud  are 
found  iu  definite  proportions  in  each  article  of  agricultural, 
produce.  Soil,  ou  the  o'ther  hand,  is  variously  constituted, 
according  to  its  situation  and  the  rocks  from  which  it  is  derived 
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In  some  cases  it  is  extreme  fertility,  in  others  it  is  nearly  or 
altogetlier  sterile.  Abstractedly  considered,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  medium  in  which  is  placed  certain  elements  of  plant  sub- 
stance, and  that  it  performs  tlie  same  office  for  the  vegetable 
that  the  stomach  does  to  the  animal  organism.  If  we  suppose 
that  this  medium  is  simply  a  combustion  of  sand  and  clay,  in 
varying  proportions,  then  we  must  add  to  this  such  elements 
as  we  know  to  exist  in  the  plant  in  older  that  we  may  secure 
a  condition  of  fertility.  This,  indeed,  is  the  state  of  matters  in 
nature  ;  and  productiveness  is  great  or  small  according  to  the 
elementary  constitution  of  the  soil.  We  know  tliat  a  pure  sand, 
or  a  stiff  unyielding  clay,  is  unfit  for  vegetation  ;  and  that  a 
soil  rich  in  those  ingredients  constituting  plant  tissues  is  fertile 
and  aljundantly  productive.  As  it  has  been  already  said,  those 
elements  derived  alone  from  the  soil  exist  in  definite  proportions 
in  the  various  parts  of  a  plant ;  so  is  it  necessary  tiiat  they 
should  all  be  present,  to  be  taken  up  as  required  hy  the  roots. 
The  absence  or  deficiency  of  any  one  wou'd  render  luxuriant 
vegetation  impossible ;  and  though  all  the  other  ingredients 
were  abundant,  the  plant  would  have  a  sickly  existence,  and 
ultimately  die.  It  is  also  necessary  that  they  are  sufficiently 
incorporated  with  the  soil  medium,  in  which  they  exist ;  in  order 
that  the  roots,  in  their  ramifications,  may  be  constantly  in  con- 
tact with  an  ample  supply  of  their  daily  lood.  Further,  the 
required  elements  must  be  in  a  condition  to  be  absorbed.  They 
must  be  presented  in  a  soluble  form.  It  is,  indeed,  not  difficult 
to  conceive  a  soil,  with  an  ample  quantity  of  the  mineral  food 
of  plants,  andjetso  locked  upon  insolubility  as  to  be  incapable 
of  appropriation.  Fortunately,  this  will  not  liippen  where 
there  is  organic  substance  undergoing  the  decomposition 
of  ordinary  manure ;  for  the  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid 
evolved  in  the  soil  become  potent  and  most  active 
solvents  under  such  circumstances.  It  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  state  here  that  scientific  agriculturists  are 
divided  as  to  the  exhaustibility  of  the  soil.  Some  assert 
that  the  soil  contains  an  exhaustible  supply  of  the  mineral 
ingredient  necessary  lor  plants,  and  that  tillage  and  solvents 
are  only  required  to  make  them  available.  Others  hold,  as 
Liebig  promulgated,  that  every  crop  carries  away  a  definite 
quantity,  and  that  if  not  returned  to  the  land  in  some  shape 
it  is  exliansted  to  that  extent;  and  if  repeated  often  enough, 
entire  sterility  will  ensue.  If  we  concede,  which  we  cannot 
help  doing,  that  every  bit  of  soil  has  but  a  certain  amount  of 
mineral  food  in  its  composition,  and  that  each  crop  of  wheat 
takes  away  a  definite  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  &c  , 
necessary  for  its  growth,  then  we  are  driven  to  admit  tliat 
the  loss  in  this  respect  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
removed,  and  that  exiiaustion  is  in  the  same  ratio.  Taking 
it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  miiural  food  of  plants,  which 
we  know  can  only  be  derived  from  the  soil,  is  an  essential 
condilion  for  the  growth  of  wheit  and  the  like,  let  us  next 
ask  ourselves  is  fertility  likely  to  diminish  by  our  present 
treatment  of  land?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  we 
must  ascertain  what  science  teaches,  and  whit  experience 
tells  us.  The  primary  object  of  every  one  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  land,  is  to  realize  a  profit  on  the  capital  and 
skill  employed.  This  is  quite  legitimate  and  commendable. 
Perhaps  at  no  period  of  our  history  has  there  been  so  much 
ability  and  energy  brought  into  active  service  to  attain 
this  end.  There  are  few  instances  in  this  country  of 
the  repeated  cropping  of  lands,  without  a  return  of  some- 
thing to  maintain  its  fertility.  Every  one  knows  that  such 
neglect  would  inevitably  bring  ruin.  Such  a  system  was 
practised  in  America  by  the  early  colonists.  They  found 
large  tracts  of  land,  which  only  required  to  be  ploughed 
and  sown  to  produce,  for  many  successive  years,  abundant 
crops  of  wheat  and  tobacco.  They  were  satisfied  to  receive 
the  profit  at  the  time,  but  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  future.  No  effort  was  made  to  recoup  the 
soil,  by  return  in  manure,  for  what  they  liad  taken  from  it  ; 
and  so  it  happened  that,  in  less  than  two  generations,  it 
became  a  waste  and  was  abandoned.  Modern  agriculture 
aims  at  producing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  food  for 
man  and  animals  year  after  year,  and  avails  itself  of  every 
hint  which  scienie  and  experience  present  for  its  guidanca. 
A  system  of  "rotation"  oralteinite  cropping,  is  adopted, 
varying  in  detail  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  person  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  land.  Alter  a  cereal  crop,  the 
field  is  made  to  grow  turnips,  or  clover;  and  the  next  year, 
or  later,  it  is  made  again  to  produce  corn  of  another  kind. 
fJow,  as  far  as  regards  cultivation,  this  course  seems  clear 


and  rational,  and,  if  a  proportionate  return  were  made  to  the 
soil  nothing  could  be  better.  Kepeated  grain  crops  would 
soon  exhaust  the  soil  nearest  the  surface,  because  the  roots  of 
cereal  plants  are  not  so  large,  and  can  only  ramify  in  the 
upper  two  inches  of  earth.  But  the  roots  of  turnips,  and  the 
like,  are  longer,  and  are  able  to  seek  their  food  at  a  greater 
depth.  Tiie  farmer  raises  his  turnips  and  his  clover,  or  what- 
ever his  green  crop  may  be,  and  consumes  the  produce  of  the 
year  at  home,  or  on  the  spot ;  and  we  will  suppose  the  land 
loses  nothing  of  the  plant  food  in  this  part  of  the  course.  But 
what  happens  in  the  next  stage  of  the  "  rotation  ?"  He  agaia 
grows  corn,  the  straw  of  which  is  retained  and  will  form 
manure  lor  another  occasion,  but  the  grain  itself  is  taken  to 
the  market,  sold  to  be  consumed  in  the  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  soil  has  lost  it  entirely.  Suppose  it  to  be  wheat, 
and  the  following  is  the  result:  25  bushels  are  known  to  con- 
tain not  less  than  121bs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  8  lbs.  of 
potash  ;  and  if  this  were  the  growth  of  one  acre  that  portion  of 
the  field  would  be  poorer  to  that  e-xtent.  This  shows  the  amount 
of  loss  which  the  land  has  suffered  in  that  year,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  compensation,  except  in  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
the  potash  contained  in  the  artificial  manures  applied.  The 
grass  land  presents  another  instance  of  gradual  spoliation. 
We  will  say  nothing  of  the  hay  which  is  grown,  because  good 
farming  will  return  it  in  some  shape,  to  the  soil ;  but  all  kinds 
of  stock  increase  in  bulk  and  weight  Irom  their  birth,  until 
they  attain  maturity  ;  and  the  substance  of  which  they  consist 
IS  derived  solely  from  the  land  on  which  they  live.  There- 
fore, in  proportion  to  their  size  when  they  are  removed,  is  the 
loss  to  the  soil  which  has  fed  them.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  production  of  milk  and  cbeese,f  or  they  are  rich  in  the 
same  elements  of  plant-food.  Unless  we  conceive  that  the 
soil  contains  au  inexhaustible  supply  of  plant. food,  we  must 
admit  that  exhaustion  is  inevitable.  Those  who  are 
sanguine  on  this  point  forget  that  the  entire  per-centage  of 
those  elements,  in  many  soils,  is  very  small ;  and  that 
there  is  only  the  subsoil  to  look  to  for  increasing  the 
quantity.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  and  in  order  to  place 
the  matter  in  a  clearer  liglit,  suppose  a  soil  which  contains  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  required  constituents  of  wheat,  for  a 
hundred  successive  crops  of  average  yield,  within  the  depth  of 
ordinary  tillage,  to  be  cropped  time  alter  time,  without  any 
restitution,  and  see  what  must  happen.  There  is  a  definite 
quantity  of  plant-food  to  begin  on.  Each  crop  extracts  and 
removes  its  own  fixed  amount,  and  will  leave  behind  fond  for 
the  next  year,  rninns  what  it  has  appropriated  to  itself.  Every 
succeeding  year  will  do  the  same ;  and  if,  at  any  time, 
stimulants  were  applied,  by  wiiich  the  crops  were  doubled, 
the  deficiency  would  be  in  the  same  proportion.  Thus  we 
must  necessarily  have  a  gradual  diminution,  and  at  last,  in  an 
agricultural  sense,  complete  exhaustion.  That  this  has  actually 
taken  place  in  those  countries  where  restriction  has  been  neg- 
lected, and  a  constant  system  of  spoliation  adopted,  the  statis- 
tics of  reliable  persons  amply  testify.  Mr.  Wagstaff,  writing 
from  Beruiack  on  the  Azof,  says  that  "  this  land  which  was 
formerly  very  fertile,  yielding  h\  quarters  of  wheat  to  ttie 
acre,  owing  to  no  means  being  taken  to  sustain  it,  only  grows 
from  2^  to  3^  quarters  per  acre."  A  similar  report  is  given 
by  Colonel  Stanton  of  some  of  the  wheat  lands  of  Poland. 
French  and  German  agriculture  has  the  same  tale  to  tell ;  and 
America,  according  to  Carey  in  his  letters  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  is  in  a  similar  predicament.  After  first 
pointing  out  the  loss  which  the  land  sustains  annually  in 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  without  material  restriction,  he 
says  that  "  in  New  York,  where  the  average  yield  of  wheat  was 
from  25  to  30  bushels  eighty  years  ago,  it  is  now  ouly  12 
bushels."  "  In  Virginia  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  land, 
once  the  richest  in  the  State,  which  now  produces  an  average 
yield  of  wheat  of  less  than  7  bushels."  The  present  position 
of  the  British  farmer  is  difficult  and  unpleasant.  He  is 
placed  between  a  suffering  soil  on  the  one  hand  and  a  cen- 
tralising population  on  tlie  other.  The  former  is  calling 
out  for  restitution,  while  the  latter  thinks  only  of  his  produce. 
His  living  is  dependent  on  getting  out  of  the  land  a  fair 
equivalent  for  his  capital ;  and  he  knows  that  without  manure 
his  profit  will  soon  get  less.  Jle  is  compelled  to  take  the 
saleable  produce  of  his  farm  to  a  market  which  is  regardless 
of  consequences,  and  which  makes  him  no  return  in  mauurial 
substance.  He  becomes  the  victim  ot  civilisation  and  sanitary 
laws,  which  impose  conditions  by  which  he  is  robbed  of  the 
excrementitious  matter  of  large  towns.    In  the  place  of  what 
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is  now  wasted  he  buys  guano  and  the  like  at  a  great  cost  to 
maintain  the  fertihty  of  tlie  soil,  and  to  enable  him  to  meet 
the  demands  that  are  made  upon  him.  Those  countries  which 
export  their  agricultural  produce  have  nothing  to  expect  but 
that  a  time  will  come  when  their  lands  will  be  exhausted,  and 
perhaps  their  capital  gone.  Great  Britain  is  not  of  their  class ; 
it  does  not  send  its  agricultural  produce  to  other  nations,  but 
its  commerce  and  its  manufactures  have  established  great 
centres  of  populstion,  which  require  to  be  fed,  and  for  the  sake 
of  health  and  cleanliness  the  sewers  are  made  toengulph  wiiat 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  land  and  enrich  it.  Something  must 
be  done  to  save  us  from  such  loss,  else  our  position  as  a  nation 
will  be  seriously  imperilled.  The  day  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  guano  may  cease  to  be  plentiful,  or  no  longer  to  be  got 
to  supply  the  place  of  our  wasted  manure.  If  tliere  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  balanced  condition  between  the  agricultural 
districts  and  those  great  centres  of  population,  by  which  the 
former  supplied  food,  and  the  latter  returned  an  equivalent  in 
excreraentitious  matter  we  would  have  little  reasou  to  dread 
the  deterioration  of  our  soil.  But  if  we  defy  warning:  and 
continue  our  present  system  of  waste  and  spoliatiou,  iuture 
generations  may  see  in  the  lands  of  England  what  happened 
to  those  of  Ancient  Rome.  The  sewers  of  the  great  city  re- 
ceived for  some  centuries  the  food  produce  of  its  prosperous 
peasantry ;  and,  as  Liebig  says,  "  when  the  fields  of  the 
latter  would  no  longer  yield  the  means  of  feeding  her  popu- 
lation these  same  sewers  devoured  the  wealth  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  the  fertile  fields  on  tlie  coast  of  Africa."  We 
ought  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  nations.  Tlie  his- 
tory of  Chinese  agriculture  contrasts  strangely  with  what  we 
have  said  of  Ancient  Rome.     In  China  it  has  been  the  custom 


from  the  earliest  time,  to  save  all  human  excrement  and 
apply  it  to  the  land.  The  inhabitants  of  that  great  empire 
allow  nothing  to  waste  which  can  be  used  in  this  way ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  their  lands  are  as  productive  now  as  they  were 
two  thousand  years  ago.  The  money  value  of  the  raanuiial 
substance  at  present  poured  into  the  sewers  of  this  country  is 
something  enormous.  It  far  surpasses  the  large  amount  paid 
for  artificial  manures.  It  is  not  too  high  an  estimate  to  take 
the  excrement  of  each  person  at  10s.  a  year,  and  this  multiplied 
by  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  makes  a  sum  of 
£15,000,000  as  the  equivalent  in  manurial  substance  for  the 
amount  of  food  consumed.  The  whole  of  this,  however,  is  not 
lost.  In  rural  districts  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  what  is  made  there  is  applied  to  the  land  ;  but, 
as  not  less  than  one-half  of  our  population  is  in  large  towns, 
one-half  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  excrement  of  the  country 
is  poured  into  the  river  to  be  deposited  in  the  sea.  Sanitary 
science  has  developed  a  system  of  drainage  for  large  towns,  by 
which  all  offensive  matters  are  taken  away,  to  secure  a  healthy 
condition  of  their  crowded  dwellings.  True  it  is,  that  the  first 
object  is  in  great  part  attained  ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  at  the  same  time  pollutes  our  rivers,  and  endangers  the  health 
and  lives  of  those  to  whom  such  rivers  carry  their  impnre  and 
disease  producing  waters.  Political  economy  and  social  science 
will  regard  it  as  a  great  national  boon  to  exchange  the  present 
system  for  one  which  complies  with  sanitary  requirements,  and 
secures  to  the  land  the  excreraentitious  matters  of  large  towns; 
and  the  man  who  develops  and  matures  the  scheme  will  be 
accounted  a  benefactor  of  his  country,  and  will  rank  with  the 
greatest  of  his  day. 


THE  TENANT-RIGHT  PRIZE  ESSAY  OF  1848. 
BY      HENRY       CORBET. 


On  the  necessity  of  some  Legislative  Enactment  to  secure  the 
Tenant  Farmer  the  Benefit  of  his  Improvements  ;  and  the 
Great  National  Advantages  that  wovld  accrue  therefrom. 

[The  Prize  for  this  Essay  was  given  by  the  Wenlock  Earmers' 
Club,  and  the  judges  were  Lord  Portraan,  the  late  Mr. 
Philip  Pusey,  M.P.,  and  the  late  Mr.  William  Shaw.] 

It  is  occasionally  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  system  on 
which  legislative  enactments  are  passed  in  this  country,  that 
few  great  measures  are  ever  acceded  to  without  the  prologue 
of  considerable  popular  agitation  upon  them.  There  is  a  more 
than  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  few,  and  a  more  than 
ndifference  to  the  opinion  of  the  many,  iu  the  support  of 
such  an  argument,  that  stamps  it  at  once  with  a  hypercriti- 
cal, and  we  trust  impracticable,  character.  Every  subject, 
from  that  of  the  most  palpable  class  interest,  to  those  of  a  more 
extended  nature,  is  sure  to  find  opponents  to  do  battle  with 
the  zeal  of  its  aavocates.  Fact  is  met  with  counter-fact,  plea 
for  plea,  assumed  advantage  by  threatened  inconvenience,  and, 
in  short,  every  effort  made  by  the  one  party  to  retard  the 
progress  of  what  is  advanced  by  the  other.  Attention  is  thus 
gradually  and  generally  called  to  the  point  at  issue.  Agita- 
tion has  at  least  this  favourable  feature,  that  it  disseminates 
information,  while  at  the  same  time  it  constitutes  the  people 
to  judge  on  the  cause  whose  merits  are  being  so  thoroughly 
dissected  before  them;  and  if,  under  such  an  ordeal,  the  ques- 
tion gathers  as  it  goes,  we  may  rest  tolerably  well  assured  of 
there  being  some  heart  in  it,  and  some  ciU  for  the  considera- 
tion it  may  ask.  Agitation  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  of  course 
the  first,  means  to  be  adopted  for  ensuring  the  recognition  of 
Tenant-Right.  The  great  obstruction,  until  very  lately,  had 
been  the  want  of  information  as  to  its  use  and  purpose.  Ad- 
vocates and  opponents  agreed  'alike  on  this  head.  The  most 
strenuous  and  able  arguments  !or  its  being  received  and  per- 
severed with — the  most  lucid  and  impartial  statements  of  the 
good  it  must  effect  —  the  most  conclusive  examples  of  the  good 
it  Aacf  effected,  where  it  had  yet  been  tested — were  how  met? 
howansweted?  Not  by  any  decided  reason  lor  refusing  to 
acknowledge  it — not  by  any  plea  of  the  disadvantage  to  some 
that  would  accompany  its  assumed  recommendation  to  others 
— not  by  the  least  attempt  to  question  or  cavil  with  the  ex- 
amples offered  in  proof  of  its  efficacy — not  by  all  or  any  of 


these ;  no !  but  rather  by  a  somewhat  indifferent  avowal  of 
ignorance  concerning  its  object,  or  vague  fear  touching  some 
indefinite  consequence  that  might  ensue  from  its  application. 
The  challenge  for  discussion  upon  it,  the  desire  to  hear  any 
proper  objection  to  the  principle,  the  courted  inquiry  into  the 
aims  of  its  supporters,  were  too  often  received  with  a  neglect,  or 
cold  pass  word — yea  oi  my — that  neither  the  importance  nor 
the  soundness  of  the  suhject  could  at  any  time  merit,  or  can 
now  happily  suffer  to  continue.  This  question  is  one  that 
does  gather  as  it  goes,  and  that  must  have  that  consider- 
ation and  provision  it  petitions  for.  In  attendiug  to  any 
such  petition  for  new  enactment  or  proposed  alteration  in 
the  present  law  and  custom  of  the  country,  the  first  point  to 
be  discussed  is,  how  this  addition  cr  revision  comes  to  be 
required  at  all,  or  how  we  have  contrived  to  go  on  so  long 
without  it  ?  This  caution  is  especially  called  for  in  all  new 
acts  having  relation  to  landed  property,  the  rights  of  which, 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  can  be  less  affected  by  the  gradual 
changes  we  encounter  than  those  of  any  other  interest  to 
which  the  Legislature  gives  its  protection.  Now  Tenant 
Right,  both  in  name,  and  the  claim  it  makes  for  general  use, 
is  certainly  of  modern  origin,  and,  as  assuredly,  open  to 
any  examination  of  this  kind.  Too  many  however — land- 
lords particularly — have  shown  little  inclination  to  bestow 
so  much  trouble  upon  the  matter,  i  ut  would  appear  to 
have  condemned  it  at  once,  on  the  same  principle  the 
Dutch  professor  did  Greek — viz.,  because  he  knew  nothing 
about  it.  He  ate  without  Greek,  he  drank  without  Greek,  he 
got  his  so  many  hundreds  a  year  without  Greek,  he  lived  all 
his  life  without  Greek,  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  anJ  he  did 
not  believe  there  was  any  good  in  it.  So  very  frequently  has 
been  the  answer  of  our  English  landlord.  He  has  let  his  farms 
again  and  agaiu  without  Tenant-Right,  he  has  received  his  so 
much  per  annum  in  rents  without  Tenant-Right,  he  has  eaten, 
drunk,  and  slept  without  being  ever  before  asked  for  Tenant- 
Right,  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  he  don't  believe  there 
is  any  good  in  it.  Here  then  comes  the  question — why  should 
it  be  forced  upon  him  now  ?  What  is  Tenant-Right,  and  what 
change  in  the  custom  or  the  cultivation  of  the  country  has 
rendered,  as  is  said,  its  adoption  so  absolutely  necessary  ?  If 
the  farmers  have  gone  on  so  long  without  it,  what  have  they 
done  latterly,  or  what  will  they  do  to  require  this  new  enact- 
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ment  ?  In  one  word,  they  have  progressed — the  Tenant-RigM 
cry  is  the  surest  sign  of  a  sjwit  of  improvement  and  advance- 
ment in  the  pursuits  of  agricutfiire,  that  has  yet  heen  afforded 
us.  In  the  good  old  times,  when  every  plan  was  devised  for 
taking  all  out  of  tlie  Innd  and  putting  nothing  into  it — when 
men  began  with  the  most  limited  outlay,  and  ended  with  the 
smallest  profits — when  they  just  lived  on,  to  do  as  their  fathers 
did  before  tliera,  without  the  spirit,  or  perliaps  we  should  say, 
the  necessity  we  have  for  increasing  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to 
their  uttermost  production — in  those  days,  with  a  want  of 
skill,  capital,  and  iucentive,  the  call  for  Tenant-Right,  the 
demand  for  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  the 
tenant  had  engaged  on,  must  have  been  in  the  common  run  of 
cases  idle  and  useless.  The  occupier  could  never  claim  for 
what  he  had  never  done,  the  landlord  gain  no  great  fame  by 
declaring  his  readiness  to  pay  for  improvements  that  no  one 
ever  dreamt  of  eifecting.  Sov  too  long  did  this  continue  ;  for 
too  long  the  want  of  knowledge  or  the  want  of  competition 
kept  down  the  latent  energy  that  almost  every  Eaglishman 
has,  and  which  almost  ever  other  class  of  our  countrymen  had 
exerted  and  advanced  by.  Improvement,  however,  has  been 
gradually  taking  place,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  the  working  farmers  themselves. 
Spirit,  science,  capital,  have  all  at  last  been  brought  to  bear 
here,  as  they  long  had  been  in  other  arts  and  pursuits  ;  and  all 
with  results  that  have  only  acted  as  inducements  to  proceed. 
The  people,  the  proprietors,  the  Government — all  join  in 
approval  of  this  advance,  as  all  see  how  necessary  it  is  that 
increased  production  should,  if  possible,  accompany  increase 
of  population.  The  greatest  encouragement,  it  is  declared, 
should  be  given  to  those  who  employ  their  talent,  labour,  and 
means,  in  bringing  this  improvement  about.  In  answer  to  all 
which  flattering  avowals,  the  achiever  of  this  good— the  tenant- 
farmer— would  go  just  a  step  further,  and  define  that  induce- 
ment to  persevere  which  his  fellows  profess  to  be  so  ready  to 
offer.  The  greatest  encouragement  then  he  asks  is — his  just 
right--that  he  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  other  men 
who  live  by  their  labour — viz.,  have  legalised  recognition  of 
the  capital  he  embarks,  and  a  fair  return  for  the  improvnment 
he  effects.  In  arguing  for  a  general  adoption  of  Tenant- 
Right,  it  may  not  be  amiss  in  the  first  place  to  show  how 
landlord  and  tenant  are  at  present  situated  without  it.  The 
former  would  appear  to  have  but  one  grand  point  to  attend 
to — the  rent  ot  the  holding  ;  and  that  we  know  is  secured  to 
him,  under  the  worst  of  circumstances,  safely  and  surely 
enough.  The  tenant,  on  the  other  hand— we  take  the  case  of 
the  majority— works  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day, 
without  security  for  a  sixpence  he  may  lay  out;  that  is,  with- 
out the  right  of  claiming,  or  expecting  anything  beyond  what 
the  kindness  of  the  agent  or  the  liberality  of  the  landlord  may 
please  to  allow  him.  He  goes  with  the  drawn  sword,  sus- 
pended by  the  single  hair,  perpetually  hanging  over  him — 
a  thread  that  the  word  of  a  keeper,  the  malice  of  a  steward, 
or  the  assumption  of  any  unpalatable  independence  in  act  or 
thought,  may  sever  in  a  moment.  Taking,  moreover,  his 
position  in  a  peculiarly  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  point  of 
view,  how  would  the  relative  value  of  the  farm  influence  any 
contemplated  expulsion  from  it  ?  Only  look  at  it  in  a  fair, 
common  sense  light.  An  enterprising  man  takes  a  farm  in  poor 
condition — as  most  farms  are  taken — and  begins  at  once  to 
work  it  round.  He  drains,  he  manures,  he  marls,  he  refits 
the  buildings,  he  new  makes  the  fences,  and  so  in  the  course 
of  two  or  threa  years  has  put  the  ragged  occupation  he  en- 
tered on  in  the  way  of  producing  something  like  that  it  is 
capable  of.  And  what  with  his  yearly  tenancy  may  be  the 
consequence?  A  London  land-agent  shall  ride  over  the 
place,  and  confirm  the  increased  value  of  tlie  property  by  a 
rise  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  rent  of  it !  or,  should  this 
be  too  barefaced,  the  really  most  advantageous  thing  that  could 
occur  to  the  owner  would  be  to  hear  of  his  dashing,  striving,  but 
incautious  tenant  being  swept,  smuggled,  or  blown  out  of  the 
country.  Let  him  be  but  removed  somehow  or  other,  and 
then  the  Grange  may  be  advertised  for  immediate  possession, 
at  a  rental  in  accordance  with  the  advantageous  terms  on  which 
a  new  man  would  enter  it !  Such  a  case  is  neither  an  impro- 
bable nor  an  impossible  one;  and  while  it  is  possible,  no  per- 
manent or  general  improvement  in  agriculture  can  be  ensured. 
The  first  and  fullest  sense  of  justice  must  declare  against  a 
system  that  will  suff'er  caprice,  petty  misunderstanding,  or  even 
the  more  direct  feeling  of  might  not  right,  to  wrong  a  man 
with  an  impunity  that  is  heightened  by  an  ingratitude  ;  and  if 


justice  does  so  declare,  a  remedy  should  be  found  for  the  evil 
she  complains  of.  Such  a  remedy  by  its  first  and  most  ap- 
parent feature  would  be  Tenant-Right;  the  alternative  or  pre- 
ventive being  security  of  tenure,  which  in  other  words  implies 
taking  by  lease  only.  The  lease  indeed  is  often  argued  as  the 
Tenant-Right  itself,  though  as  far  as  permanent  improvement  or 
national  advantage  goes,  we  think  it  cannot  he  alone  sufficient. 
In  fact  it  will  be  seen  that  the  recognition  of  Tenant-Right 
must  be  quite  as  necessary — as  far  as  these  two  features  are 
concerned — with  a  lease  as  without  oue.  To  the  tenant  the 
lease  gives  one  great  boon — it  assures  him  how  far  he  can  go, 
and  what  plan  he  must  pursue.  To  a  certain  extent  and  for  a 
certain  time  he  is  secured ;  beyond  that,  for  the  four  or  five 
last  of  his  fourteen  or  twenty-one  years  he  feels  he  cannot,  ia 
justice  to  himself,  continue  cultivating  the  land  in  the  liberal 
and  thorough  manner  he  hitherto  has  ;  knowing  there  would 
be  improvements  in  progress  which  the  duration  of  his  term 
would  never  allow  him  to  have  the  benefit  of.  Thus,  instead 
of  every  acre  gradually  reaching  and  remaining  at  the  acme 
of  excellence,  the  want  of  oue  great  principle  brings  all  back 
again  and  again  to  a  poor  and  exhausted  state.  Time  and  money 
are  alike  sacrificed  by  such  a  proceeding — time,  in  that  required 
to  bring  the  land  on  again  as  de  novo  ;  and  money,  from  the 
well  known  fact  that  it  requires  twice  or  thrice  as  much  capital 
to  bring  land  into  proper  cultivation,  as  it  does,  when  once 
arrived  at,  to  keep  it  so.  The  tenant  may  make  himself  safe 
with  such  a  guard  as  his  lease,  but  no  great  national  advantage 
can  be  enjoyed,  no  permanent  improvement  eff'ected,  while  a 
man's  own  interest  compels  him  to  the  unnatural  and  ungrate- 
ful task  of  forcing  back  his  own  business.  We  have  here 
taken,  as  fair  premises,  the  manner  in  which  land  is  now  let; 
separating  it  into  two  different  classes — with  and  without  a 
lease.  The  former  precluding  any  advance  or  employment  of 
capital  at  all ;  the  latter  nullifying,  or  at  least  lessening  in  a 
very  great  degree,  the  improvement  that  may  have  been  the 
result  of  any  increased  skill  and  expenditure.  Without  a  lease, 
a  good  tenant  is  but  an  incentive  for  making  a  bad  landlord ; 
with  a  lease,  and  a  lease  only,  a  farm  is  brought  to  its  best 
use  with  the  long  purposed  plan  of  bringing  it  down  again  to 
its  worst.  Tile  inference  drawn  from  such  a  system  can  be 
only  this — that  it  is  imperfect,  impolitic,  unjust,  and  unpro- 
fitable to  all  concerned  in  seeing  agriculture  flourish,  whether 
the  people  at  large,  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  the  owners  of  it. 
The  alternative  is  shown  as  the  evil  is  described  ;  and  we  now 
come  to  the  pith  of  the  question,  in  considering  how  the 
application  of  this  remedy  would  alfect  the  three  classes  we 
have  just  mentioned — whether  benefit  to  one  would  be  injury 
to  the  others,  or  whether  the  grand  effect  we  assume  would  be 
of  equal  interest  and  proportionate  advantage  to  all  three 
parties  we  urge  to  join  in  supporting  it.  Let  us  first  proceed 
to  the  case  of  the  one  said  to  be  least  inclined  to  the  measure 
— the  landlord — and  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  Tenant- 
Right  would  be  landlord's  wrong  or  not.  In  doing  this  we 
must  look  to  the  manner  in  wliich  it  would  affect  the  owner's 
position  in  two  different  ways — the  one  touching  the  influence 
Tenant-Right  would  have  on  his  property  ;  the  other,  how  it 
would  act  on  his  privileges.  In  estimating  the  former  we 
commence  with  this  great  fact,  that  before  the  principle  of 
Tenant-Right  can  he  brought  to  bear,  improvement  in  the  jiroperty 
must  have  been  accomplished.  If  the  tenant  has  wanted  the 
energy  or  the  capital,  not  only  to  increase  the  present  produc- 
tion, but  to  lay  the  foundation  for  further  benefit — if  he  has 
lacked  skill  and  discretion  in  the  proper  use  of  his  means,  and 
so  lavished  them  without  the  presence  or  promise  of  return^ 
or  if  he  has  embarked  in  expensive  plans,  that  a  good  system 
of  cultivation  did  not  absolutely  require — if  he  has  managed 
in  any  way  like  this,  he  has  no  claim  to  Tenant-Right.  Before 
the  landlord  allows  a  half-penny  to  his  retiring  tenant  he  must 
be  satisfied,  by  a  statement  of  facts  and  the  award  of  valuers, 
that  what  he  pays  for  is  actually  in  his  land,  and  will  have  to 
be  again  allowed  to  him,  in  rent  or  otherwise,  by  the  next 
comer.  The  give-and-take  is,  at  any  rate,  equal  so  far ;  it, 
however,  affords  but  little  more  than  thefirst  blush  of  the  matter. 
Let  us  now  go  to  the  heart  of  the  landlord's  interest  in  the 
question,  by  seeing  how  liis  rents  would  rise  or  fall  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  Tenant-Right.  According  to  the  present  custom,  a 
tenant,  if  only  duly,  and  we  may  add  fairly,  forewarned  of  his 
going,  does  all  in  liis  power  to  leave  the  land  as  low  and  ex- 
hausted as,  without  directly  infringing  on  any  rule  or  covenant, 
he  possihly  can.  Let  Tenant-Right  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  ;  let  the  good  farmer  work  under  its  protection, 
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*nd  it  would  be  his  interest  to  farm  well  up  to  the  day  of  his  ' 
departure — for  this  very  simple  reaaon — Instead  of,  as  iu  an 
Unprotected  state,  gradually  drawing  in  the  use  of  his  money, 
and  staying  the  force  of  his  ability,  he  would  have  confidenpe 
to  make  the  most  of  every  minute  on  every  acre  as  long  as  he 
lield  it,  knowing  that  just  compensation  would  await  him  for 
what  he  left  behind.  Now  take  the  question  of  rent  here. 
Ask  any  agent,  or  any  working  farmer  what  difference  is  made 
in  rent  to  a  man  entering  on  land  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  state 
of  culiivation?  Hear  how  earnestly  and  how  truly  the  in- 
comet  will,  in  the  one  case,  plead  of  the  time  he  will  have  to 
wait,  and  the  sums  he  will  have  to  find  before  he  can  count  on 
the  least  return.  Attend  to  this,  and  only  mark  the  effect  it 
must  of  course  have  on  the  estimate.  In  the  other  case  the 
talk  is  all  the  other  way.  Here  is  the  land  in  a  condition  fit 
to  repay  as  readily  as  that  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  on  the 
estate ;  and  if  one  hesitates  at  the  price  per  annum,  depend 
upon  it  there  are  plenty  of  others  more  than  anxious  to  take 
it  at  almost  any  rate  of  rent  a  man  of  business  could  put  upon 
it.  Keep  up  the  cultivation  and  you  keep  up  the  rents.  Lower 
the  one,  and  there  will  be  a  seqidlur  in  the  other  as  inevitable 
as  unprofitable.  The  sympathy  in  the  well-doing  of  landlord 
and  tenant  has  long  been  acknowledged ;  it  must  now 
be  acted  on.  The  time  spent  by  a  tenant  in  enriching  at 
his  entry,  and  impoverishing  at  his  exit,  is  so  much 
lost  to  himself,  so  much  income  lost  to  his  landlord,  and 
so  much  food  and  health  lost  to  the  country.  There  is  a  feature 
arises  here  that  bears,  perhaps,  as  much  on  the  good  feeling 
that  should  exist  between  the  two  parties,  as  the  actual  advan- 
tage to  either.  In  letting,  on  the  present  plan  of  yearly 
tenancy,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  tenant's  right  to 
compensation,  it  is  said  that  a  good  farmer  will,  after  a  few 
seasons'  possession,  freq\iently  consent  to  a  considerable  ad- 
vance on  the  rent  he  paid  at  first  entering.  A  good  farmer 
will  generally,  but  a  bad  one  seldom  if  ever,  even  if  such  a  thing 
be  asked  of  him,  and  for  this  reason — the  one  has  shown  a 
cause  for  it,  the  other  never  attempted  or  never  succeeded  in 
finding  one.  To  this  Increase,  moreover,  it  will  be  well  worth 
the  while  of  the  good  tenant  to  submit,  from  the  increased 
Talue  and  productiveness  of  the  land  to  when  he  first  took  it. 
In  a  word,  the  landlord  says,  "  I  raise  your  rent  because  you 
have  improved  my  property."  See  what  an  incentive  this  is 
to  progression  ;  mark  how  harsh  and  ungrateful  it  strikes  on 
the  ear ;  and  yet  nineteen  men  out  of  twenty  who  put  all 
their  energies  to  the  task  of  bringing  neglected  or  purposely 
poorly  farmed  land  to  the  best  use,  know  and  feel  that  such  is 
the  reward  they  will  have.  Good  feeling  can  never  be  en- 
gendered by  such  a  system  as  this ;  and  no  man,  we  are  sure, 
however  able  to  give  the  advanced  rent,  ever  submitted  to  such 
a  return  for  his  good  stewardship,  with  an  atom  of  that  hearti- 
ness and  cheerfulness  which  is  said,  and  which  should  ever 
characterise  the  feelings  of  the  British  yeoman  towards  his 
squire.  A  depression,  too,  of  a  man's  full  energy  and  industry 
must  be  more  or  less  the  consequence.  "  If  I  do,"  the  farmer 
may  say  to  himself,  "  make  up  my  mind  to  this,  or  try  that, 
and  get  a  turn  by  it,  they  will  be  down  upon  me  directly ; 
better  keep  on  as  I  am."  The  spirit  of  enterprise  is  damped, 
and  many  an  otherwise  earnest  son  of  the  soil  makes  this  an 
excuse,  if  he  does  not  even  consider  it  an  absolute  necessity 
for  half  measures.  Compare  this  with  the  case  of  him  who 
takes  land  that  is  kept  in  its  best  condition  by  the  action  of 
Tenant-Right.  He  begins  with  his  eyes  open  to  everything  ; 
he  pays  a  rent  to  the  full  value  of  the  land,  and  it  depends 
solely  on  himself  how  much  that  rent  shall  pay  him.  No 
unexpected  re-estimate  sours  the  result  of  his  labours ;  no 
surmised  alteration  lessens  them.  The  good  feeling  that 
most  contracting  parties  commence  with  is  continued,  because 
they  commence  on  the  fairest  and  plainest  terms ;  and  the 
landlord  takes  from  the  first  the  full  rent  his  land  is  capable 
of  yielding,  without  any  of  that  inquisitorial  over-looking  or 
sharp  practice  which  the  English  gentleman  ought  no  more 
to  countenance  in  others  than  be  guilty  of  himself.  The 
benefit,  then,  the  owner  of  the  soil  would  derive  from  the 
establishment  of  Tenant-Right  may  be  thussuramed  up :  It 
would,  in  the  first  place,  cause  far  more  capital  to  be  brought 
into  use  on  his  property  ;  the  result  of  this  accession  of  meaus 
would  be  an  additional  amount  of  labour  in  applying  them. 
These,  combined  with  a  proportionate  increase  of  skill  and 
attention,  would  bring  the  land  up  to  its  full  value  and  use, 
ensure  its  being  kept  so,  and  secure  to  the  owner  the  best 
price  for  it.    T'his  is  the  direct  view  we  may  take,  although 


there  are  many  collateral  advantages  appertaining  to  those 
just  named  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  necessity  for  capital  to  com- 
mence with  would  certainly  bring  a  superior  class  of  appli- 
cants— men  of  substance,  who  could  withstand  the  force  of  any 
sudden  pressure,  or  work  on  through  any  temporary  de- 
pression, without  the  long  story  and  short  supply  that  tenants 
of  small  or  no  capital  of  their  own  are  so  constantly  forced  to 
olfer.  Again,  increase  of  labour  would  be  accompanied  by 
decrease  of  poor-rate ;  and  rate  versus  rent,  we  all  know,  is 
one  of  the  first  allowances  a  landlord  has  to  consider.  In  a 
word,  Tenant-Right  would  materially  add  to  the  gross 
returns  of  the  owner  of  the  laml,  while  it  would  as 
assuredly  lessen  those  drawbacks  property  is  at  present 
encumbered  with.  The  effect  on  the  landlord's  privileges 
is  in  a  great  measure  demonstrated  while  ascertaining 
his  more  substantial  interest  in  the  question.  The  right 
or  security  of  return  to  the  tenant  for  doing  good,  it  has 
already  been  shown,  would  convey  no  power  with  it  for  making 
unnecessary  alterations,  or  for  indulging  in,  save  at  his  own 
cost,  any  useless  excesses.  Any  licence  allowed  the  holder,  or 
any  stipulated  for  by  the  owner,  could  be  agreed  to  and  acted 
on,  precisely  as  such  agreements  are  acceded  to  now — with 
this  only  difference,  that,  should  any  dispute  arise,  the  tenant 
would  meet  his  landlord  on  the  equal  grounds  of  justice,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  at  present,  too  often  thrown  entirely  on  the 
other's  mercy.  Tlie  only  privilege  that  the  owner  of  the  land 
could  lose  would  be  the  inability  to  pay  off  presumed  affront, 
or  taking  pique  by  little,  if  anything,  less  than  direct  outrage. 
It  is  not  general,  we  are  glad  to  say,  but  still  there  are  ex- 
amples, and  late  ones  too,  of "  the  notice"  that  has  followed 
the  assertion  of  independence,  or  the  avowal  of  different 
opinions.  Conceive  the  hauteur  with  which  the  agent  is 
ordered  to  give  "  that  man"  what  the  law  absolutely  allows 
him,  and  nothing  more.  Conceive  the  injustice  that  becomes 
the  consequence  of  and  panders  to  the  ill  feeling ;  and  picture 
the  dependent  and  degraded  condition  of  any  one  whose 
interest  forces  him  to  submit  to,  or  rather  to  go  in  fear  of, 
such  a  privilege — a  power  that  reduces  the  yeoman  to  the 
standard  of  the  serf,  and  one  which,  though  no  man  would 
dare  openly  to  claim,  some  still  take  the  opportunity  to  exert. 
If  Tenant-Right  did  or  promised  nothing  more,  this  fact  alone 
should  warrant  its  adoption.  The  case  of  the  tenant  may  be 
much  more  briefly  stated,  if  indeed  it  be  not  already  given  in 
what  we  have  written.  As  situated  at  present,  this  the  rule, 
the  reverse  to  it  the  exception,  the  landlord  has  every  protec- 
tion lawfully  allowed  him;  the  tenant  none.  Every  other 
profession  and  trade  has  security  for  the  capital  employed ; 
the  tenant-farmer  none.  Every  other  class  finds  in  t!ie  law 
and  customs  of  the  country  inducement  to  progress  ;  the  tenaat- 
farmer  none.  He  hopes  for  everything  ;  he  is  sure  of  nothing. 
All  his  outlay,  all  his  labour,  all  his  energies,  are  expended 
solely  on  the  faith  of  a  good  landlord — a  goodness,  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  may  have  to  submit  to  the  perversion  of  an  agent, 
may  be  endangered  by  the  most  trifling  act,  or  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  political  bias,  death,  sale,  or  other  change  of 
ownership.  Any  man  who  farms  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
means,  on  such  a  guarantee,  proceeds  in  defiance  of  all  those 
chances  human  life  and  nature  are  liable  to.  He  is  acting  as 
rashly,  although  he  may  be  loath  to  believe  it,  as  he  would  be 
to  go  on  without  insuring  his  house  and  corn  against  fire,  or 
his  cattle  against  disease.  He  never,  perhaps,  had  a  fire  on  his 
premises  yet,  and  hopes  never  to  have  one  ;  but  still,  while 
such  a  thing  might  occur,  he  feels  it  would  be  braving 
Providence  to  go  unprepared.  He  never  had  a  quarrel, 
never  had  reason  to  doubt  the  justice  or  generosity 
of  his  landlord  yet ;  but  he  might  still.  Or,  even  not 
admitting  that,  the  common  fate  must  separate  them  sooner 
or  later.  And  if  his  old  landlord  dies  first,  who  shall  ensure 
him  such  another  ?  Who  shall  answer  for  a  continuance  of 
that  good  understanding  which  existed  so  long  between 
the  two?  Who  shall  guard  him  against  the  acts  of  the 
new  heir — the  need  of  the  spendthrift,  or  the  avarice  of 
the  miser  ?  Why  or  how  should  the  stranger  have  any  consider- 
ation for  him  ?  Is  there  no  call  for  provision  here  ?  Or  take 
the  other  bearing  of  the  case,  and  suppose  the  tenant  to  be  the 
first  to  be  called  away,  the  labour  of  his  handiand  head  left 
unfinished,  the  harvest  of  it  afar  off.  Would  that  man  feel,  or 
say  it  plainly,  would  he  dte  easier  iu  knowing  that  the  profit 
of  this  labour  was  secured  to  his  children,  or  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  widow  and  her  orphans  being  left  to  ask 
their  own  from  the  charity  of  others?     A  man  may,  in  his 
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own  day  be  fortunate  enough  never  to  feel  tlie  want  of  his 
right  being  so  secured  to  him  ;  but  it  is  still  no  less  his  duty 
to  his  family,  evea  more  than  to  himself,  to  demand  a  recog- 
nition of  it.  The  similarity  in  these  equally  necessary  forms 
of  insurance  against  the  possibility  of  loss  may  Ije  illustrated 
in  another  point  of  view.  With  liis  capital  all  expended,  all 
in  the  ground,  but  the  return  of  it  not  yet  due,  the  working 
farmer  will  often  find  himself  in  need  of  assistance.  Can  he,  as 
contented  to  live  at  present,  expect  any  ?  Could  he,  as  a  man 
of  common  sense,  offer  that — and  all  he  has  to  offer,  mind — as 
security  to  another,  for  which  he  has  no  security  himself? 
To  call  in  further  capital  to  carry  out  what  his  alone  was  un- 
equal to,  he  must  comply  with  the  terms  a  lender  will  be  sure 
to  make  himself  safe  by.  To  one  he  advances  money  on  a  life 
income,  that  life  being  first  insured  ;  to  another,  he  will  do  it 
on  personal  property,  being,  as  a  preliminary,  well  satisfied 
that  the  borrower's  right  to  that  property  is  insured. 
The  tradesman  borrows  on  his  stock  in  trade,  or  the  debts  on 
his  books — debts  which  he  can  lawfully  enforce  the  payment 
of.  The  farmer's  debt,  on  the  other  hand — the  sums  he  has  cre- 
dited to  the  soil — is  but  an  optional  one,  and  may  only  be  paid 
out  in  case  of  the  debtor  being  kind  enough  not  to  quarrel 
with  and  leave  his  creditor.  We  once  heard  a  tenant-at-will 
declare  very  knowingly  that  the  system  he  farmed  on  was, 
"  always  to  be  prepared  for  a  notice  ;"  the  only  one,  we  mast 
confess,  that,  in  justice  to  himself,  every  tenant-at-will,  and 
that  is  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the  kingdom,  ought 
to  adopt.  Yet,  could  farming  ever  be  efficiently  practised  on 
such  a  system  ?  Is  not  the  very  nature  of  it  such  as  to  require 
time,  and  time  only,  to  bring  all  its  uses  to  perfection  ?  And 
should  there  not,  in  a  good  stale  of  cultivation,  be  always  some 
future  benefit  to  look  to,  beyond  what  is  in  the  present  actually 
gathered?  Quick  returns,  or  very  heavy  crops  in  short  periods 
— that  IS,  for  a  single  season — must  be  always  in  tiie  end 
injurious  to  the  laud,  and  of  course  equally  so  to  the  cultivator, 
should  he  continue,  or  to  his  successor,  in  case  he  siiould  not. 
As  a  maxim,  the  husiness  of  the  farmer  onjht  never  to  he  hur- 
ried. The  rotation  of  crops,  the  manner  in  which  one  preludes 
the  other,  the  length  of  time  that  improvement  will  last,  and  the 
gradual  way  in  which  a  combination  of  these  improvements 
works  on  to  excellence — these,  and  many  other  well-known 
truths,  all  show  the  impolicy  of  frora-hand-to-moutli  measures. 
A  tenant,  to  farm  properly,  should  be  brought  to  feel  that  the 
advantages,  the  foundation  of  which  be  is  laying,  are  secured 
to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  With  Tenant-flight,  he  would 
feel  so  ;  without  it,  we  would  counsel  him,  in  the  words  of  our 
west-country  friend,  to  be  "  always  prepared  for  a  notice" — 
in  plainer  phrase,  to  go  on  from  hand  to  mouth,  making  the 
worst  of  Ills  land  and  the  least  of  his  labour,  depriving  himself 
of  all  the  power  money  might  back  him  with,  or  ability  find  him 
in,  simply  because  he  wanted  the  sense  or  the  spirit  to  ask  for 
his  right,  or  his  landlord  the  perception  or  justice  to  offer  it  him. 
Beyond  the  interest  himself  and  his  family  may  have  in  the 
matter,  a  regard  for  his  character  as  an  honest  man — one  who 
would  be  true  and  just  in  all  his  dealings — should  induce  the 
tenant  to  enforce  this  right.  Tlie  advice  generally  given  to 
any  one  commencing  life  is,  to  remember  tiiat  in  all  he  does 
he  cannot  have  the  particulars  too  clearly  or  plainly 
drawn  out.  The  whole  business  of  the  country  is  sup- 
posed to  be  conducted  on  this  principle.  The  very 
law  demands  that  it  should  be  so.  for  instance,  let  any 
man  who  has  been  unfortunate  appeal  for  relief  to  the 
bankruptcy  or  insolvent  court ;  and  tlie  clearer  his  ac- 
counts, the  fairer  and  more  business-like  the  manner  in  which 
his  different  contracts  have  been  made,  the  easier  and  more 
creditably  will  he  pass.  Surely  tlie  tenant-farmer  ought  to  be 
no  exception  to  this  rule;  surely  he  should  be  expected  to  be  as 
provident  in  the  contracts  he  makes,  and  as  careful  with  the 
credit  he  obtains,  as  other  men.  None,  in  their  different 
vocations,  pay  so  much  for  the  ground  they  live  and  work  on 
as  the  farmer.  None  then  in  the  event  of  insolvency,  offer, 
under  any  circumstances,  so  unequal  a  division  of  what  they 
have  left.  He  is  ruined,  he  is  gone  ;  and  the  landlord  comes 
in  to  seize  three-fourths,  four-fifths,  or  perhaps  all  of  the 
effects  for  rent,  while  he  quietly  pockets,  with  this,  the  im- 
provements in  progress — improvements  which,  carried  to  an 
extent  beyond  his  means,  may  have  led  to  the  tenant's  distress. 
What  a  commissioner  would  call  "  culpable  neglect  on  the 
insolvent's  part,"  or  a  spectator  term  "  most  uneven-handed 
justice,"  here  pays  the  debt  of  one  creditors  in  full,  whilst  it 
gives  him  as  a  bonus  property  which  palpably  belongs  to  tlie 


others.  We  see  from  this  how  curiously,  but  how  certainly, 
the  interests  of  one  class  work  on  those  of  others.  Men  in 
different  spheres,  who  have  passed  this  over  as  the  cry  of  an 
individual  or  party  with  whom  they  had  no  sympathy,  would, 
with  a  little  consideration,  have  found  how  directly  the  action 
of  such  a  right  might  advance  their  own  interests.  The 
claim  consequently  becomes  that  of  the  nation,  as  the  granting 
of  it  would  tend  generally  to  the  national  advantage.  In 
addition  to  its  most  fairly  distributing  the  effects  of  any  who 
might  not  prosper,  Tenant-Kight  would  tend  much  to  decrease 
the  actual  failures  we  hear  of  amongst  agriculturists.  It  has 
been  observed,  in  considering  the  landlord's  case,  that  the  fact 
of  a  farm  being  left  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  the  absolute 
necessity  for  capital  as  incomings,  would  bring  a  superior  class 
of  tenantry — that  is  to  say,  would  spoil  the  market  of  the 
many  adventurers  who  swarra  the  country,  ready  to  take  farms 
anywhere  and  any  how,  but  quite  unable,  from  lack  of  means, 
to  do  justice  to  them.  Now  it  is  proverbial  that  men  with 
nothing  to  lose  will  be  apt  to  act  more  rashly  and  incautiously 
than  those  who  have  property  of  their  own  at  stake ;  and  it  is 
equally  evident  that  a  man  without  any  self-support  to  rely 
on  would  yield  to  adverse  circumstances  much  sooner  than 
such  as  have.  The  presence,  in  short,  of  this  sometliing  to 
begin  with  would  prevent  tradesmen  and  others  from  being 
the  sufferers  they  now  are,  from  admitting  occupancy  as  a 
sufficient  guarantee,*  would  spare  the  landlord  the  paia 
of  being  so  often  forced  to  seize,  and  rid  the  more  substantial 
man  of  an  unwholesome  competition  which  prudence 
generally  renders  him  unequal  to  vie  with.  In  one  synopsis, 
the  tenant's  right  would  be  to  secure  to  him  not  only  his  own 
capital,  but  to  make  the  use  of  more  available  should  he  re- 
quire it  ;  to  confirm  his  confidence  in  others,  as  theirs  in 
liim  ;  to  induce  him,  by  the  certainty  of  a  proportionate  re- 
turn, to  exert  all  his  powers  in  bringing  the  land  to  its  high- 
est state  of  production  ;  to  cause  him  to  turn  to  the  best  use 
all  that  good  he  has  been  entrusted  with  ;  to  raise  him  to  the 
rank  of  proper  independence,  and  to  advance  him  greatly  in  a 
social  as  well  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  "  To  increase  the 
demand  for  labour  by  enlarging  the  field  of  its  application 
will  necessarily  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  means  of  living  for 
the  labouring  classes.  Of  course  profitable  labour  is  here 
meant — labour  that  will  yield  a  return  to  the  employer,  for 
labour  that  is  profitless  and  altogether  forced  and  artificial 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  affording  permanent  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  the  labourer.  It  is  from  the  profits  of  labour  that 
the  fund  for  the  payment  of  wages  can  be  permanently  ob- 
tained." The  above  extract  from  Mr.  Nicholls'  able  essay  on 
the  condition  of  the  labourer  points  directly  to  the  only  prac- 
ticable means  for  improving  that  condition.  To  increase  the  de- 
mand for  labour  you  must  increase  or  advance  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  ensuring  moreover  to  the  employer  that  sine  qna 
non — "  a  profitable  return."  The  action  of  Tenant-Right 
would  do  all  this  ;  in  a  word,  its  advantage  to  the  labourer 
would  be  in  findimg  him  more  employment.  We  should 
occupy  too  much  space,  if  not  indeed  it  be  too  self-evident  a 
fact  to  require  further  elucidation,  to  demonstrate  how  this 
advantage  would  arise.  Tlie  basis  of  all  prosperity  is  that 
every  man  may  find  a  fair  regular  market  for  what  he  has  to 
sell ;  the  working  man  can  offer  only  his  woik,  and  the  farmer 
who  buys  it  must  know  from  experience  that  nothing  will  pay 
him  better  than  such  a  purchase.  The  more  dealings,  then, 
that  are  transacted  between  the  two  parties,  the  better  for 
both  ;  at  the  same  time  that  their  neighbours  also  will  feel 
that  benefit  which,  as  has  already  been  observed,  one  class  is 
sure  to  derive  from  the  well-doing  of  another.  The  labourer 
iu  the  receipt  of  good  and  certain  wages  will  be  enabled  to 
reach  many  little  comforts  he  is  otherwise  denied,  and  with 
which  it  will  be  the  business  of  tradesmen  and  manufacturers 
to  supply  him.  In  addition  to  this  direct  gain,  the  great  body 
of  the  public  would  be  relieved  by  the  action  of  the  samesound 
principle  of  many  burdens  they  are  at  present  encumbered 
with.  Industrious  pursuits  would  destroy  the  opportunity  of, 
as  the  reward  of  those  pursuits  remove  the  incentive  for  doing 
evil ;  poor's-rates,  county  rates,  prosecution  expenses,  and 
other  consequent  attendances  on  idleness  and  want,  would  be 
sensibly  decreased  ;  in  fact,  these  taxes  on  the  people  and  their 
property  would  fall  in  precisely  the  same  ratio  as  their  condi- 
tion improved,  and  both  individually  and  nationally  a  great 
and  lasting  advantage  be  the  result.    If  the  verdict   be  taken 


*  In  the  other  case,  of  course  it  would  be; 
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as  the  test  of  the  advocate's  ability,  and  of  the  innate  justice 
of  the  cause  he  lias  arp;ned  on,  the  return,  or  the  actual  state 
of  the  case,  will  in  its  present  hearing  be  most  assuredly 
against  us.  If,  as  we  say,  this  adoption  of  Tenant-Right  would 
do  so  much  good — give  more  income  to  the  landlord,  more 
scope  to  the  tenant,  more  employment  to  the  labourer,  and 
more  food  to  the  people — if  it  would  effect  all  this,  how  hap- 
pens it  such  a  practice  does  not  naturally  and  jjenerally  ex- 
tend itself  ?  Although  many  of  the  reasons  to  be  brought  in 
answer  here  have  already  been  adverted  to,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  collect  and  collate  thera  previous  to  considering  the 
means  by  which  the  right  can  be  extended.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  interest  just  now 
evinced  towards  the  question,  it  is  still  one  far  from  being 
generally  known  or  understood  ;  in  the  second,  many  who  do 
feet  the  necessity  for  and  advantage  of  workinc:  under  such 
a  protection  are  debarred  from  pressing  their  claim  to  it  by 
the  unhealthy  and  over-eager  competition  to  which  they  are 
exposed  ;  and  thirdly,  the  natural  disposition  of  some  meu — 
and  particularly  of  fo  coinparatively  retired  a  race  as  farmers 
—is  of  so  indolently  confiding  a  character,  that  until  they  do 
experience  injury  they  will  never  be  roused  to  guard  them- 
selves against  it.  On  the  landlord's  pirt,  tiie  impediment  may 
be  prejudice  for  old  customs,  coupled  with  fear  as  to  the 
result  any  "innovation"  may  have  on  his  influence;  or  an 
unfavourable  feeling  engendered  by  his  adviser,  who  is  un- 
willing to  impose  on  himself  the  trouble  of  letting  the  farms 
by  any  other  than  that  standard  agreement  which  most  prob- 
ably has  done  duty  in  the  office  for  a  century  or  so.  The  poet 
tells  us  how  often 

Great  effects  from  trivial  causes  spring ; 

but  is  not  the  reverse  quite  as  likely  a  consequence,  aud  the 
action  of  many  a  great  and  good  measure  stayed  by  a  conbiua- 
tion  of  petty  objections  and,  in  themselves,  inconsiderable 
proceedings  ?  That  these  hindrances  will  never  be  effectually 
overcome  without  some  further  steps  to  ensure  the  working  of 
the  right  is  evident  enough.  By  the  aid  of  frequent  discussion 
at  public  meetings,  and  repeated  notices  from  the  press,  many 
of  the  more  intelligent  farmers  and  active  landlords  will,  no 
doubt,  give  the  subject  a  place  in  their  agreement^  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  most  require  tnat  impetus  it  carries 
with  it  would  be  left  to  keep  on  just  as  they  so  long  have 
been.  Tenant-Right  will  never,  or,  at  least,  cannot  for  many 
years,  come  into  general  use  from  the  efforts  of  such  agency 
as  this  alone.  Self-contented,  unaspiring,  stand-still  tenants 
will  pass  it  over  again  and  again,  precisely  as  they  do  now  ; 
and  short-sighted  owners,  that,  in  the  words  of  a  noble  lord 
who  lately  stood  forward  to  represent  them,  "  would  rather 
keep  to  their  old  tenants  and  old  ways  than  put  up  with  new 
at  double  the  rent,"  will  "  pooh  !  pooh  !"  its  progress,  as  they 
are  doing  at  present.  Look,  for  example,  as  to  the  gradual 
spreading  of  Tenant-Right,  at  the  petition  of  the  Lincolnshire 
landlords  against  the  passing  of  any  enactment  tor  enburiag  it 
— unintentionally  the  best  argument  that  was,  perhaps,  ever 
offered  for  making  such  an  Act.  Say  the  Lincolnshire  land- 
lords— "  We  have  Tenant-Right  already  ;  we  have  long  prac- 
tised and  profited  to  the  full  by  its  advantages.  What  then 
can  be  the  use  of  enforcing  by  law  what  we  do  voluntarily  ?" 
Exactly  so.  The  action  of  Tenant-Right  has  brought  the  bogs 
and  fens  of  Lincoln  from  the  worst  to  be  the  best  cultivated 
land  in  the  kingdom,  and  doubled  and  trebled  its  value  to 
both  landlord  and  tenant.  This  has  been  proved  and  known 
for  many  years,  and  has  of  course  proceeded  to  this  very 
natural  consequence.  Neighbours  first,  and  their  neighbours 
again,  ad  injinitum,  have  gradually  adopted  so  excellent  a 
plan,  until  at  length  the  whole  country  has  learnt  the  secret 
of  the  men  of  Lincoln,  and  brought  its  acres  to  vie  in  pro- 
duce with  those  of  that  once  favoured  district.  Is  it  so  ?  aud 
is  any  further  inducement  for  following  your  example  so  en- 
irely  superfluous  ?  Or  rather  does  not  the  Tenant-Right  part 
(only)  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  stand  out  at  this  moment  like 
an  oasis  from  the  north,  south,  east,  aud  west  territory  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  P  This  famous  protest — and  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  proceed  with  it  a  little  further — is  framed  in 
defiance  of  the  first  principle  of  legislation.  Laws,  be  it  re- 
membered, are  required  not  to  compel  the  just,  but  to  restrain 
the  unjust ;  in  vulgar  phrase,  "  for  rogues,  not  honest  men." 
Now  a  good  and  just  landlord  that  does  his  duty  voluntarily, 
and  gives  his  tenant  full  recompense  for  all  he  may  not  have 
reaped,  needs  no  enactment  to  induce  him  to  this.    Such  a 


law  could  in  no  way  affect  him,  for  he  does  and  lias  done  all 
so  provided  for  without  it.  The  object  is  to  make  others  fol- 
low his  example,  and  ensnre  their  doing  that  by  law  that 
many  would  hesitate,  from  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  a  worse 
motive,  to  do  of  tlieir  own  free  will.  Thus,  the  answer  to  all 
who  join  in  with  the  Lincolnshire  landlords  is  plain  enough  ,  if, 
as  you  say,  you  have  the  Tenant-Right  secured  to  you  by  the  cus- 
tom ofyour  own  di^tricf,  our  new  Act  will  to  you  be  as  nothing, 
either  good  or  bad  ;  all  we  want  is  to  extend  tlint  custom  to 
others.  So,  to  the  argument  of  the  tenant,  who,  happy  in  this 
custom,  or  with  a  full  confidence  in  the  honour  of  that  high 
family  who  always  have  and  always  will,  lie  is  sure,  do  him 
justice,  let  us  reply  that  our  only  desire  is  to  see  other  land- 
lords like  his.  In  the  strength  of  his  own  position  such  a 
measure  may  sound  superfluous  enough,  but  it  nv»y  yet  he 
much  required  elsewhere.  We  have,  however,  heard  some  go 
further  than  *':!«,  and  in  the  gratitude  of  their  hearts  declare 
that  th".  tery  fact  of  legalizing  Tenant-Right  would  be  the 
greatest  insult  that  could  be  offered  to  tlie  good  landlord  ; 
because,  as  they  say,  it  would  convey  a  doubt  as  to  his  con- 
tinuing to  show  that  justice  which  had  never  been  doubted 
before.  In  direct  contradiction  to  this,  we  affirm  it  is  the  . 
highest  compliment  you  could  pay  him  ;  it  is  the  stamped  ap- 
proval of  the  course  he  has  pursued,  drawing  the  eyes  of  all 
others  upon  him,  and  forcing  them  to  imitate  his  well-doing. 
"  Imitation,"  says  the  «S^j(?f/«to',  "  is,  after  all,  the  sincerest 
flatterv  ;"  though  here,  we  think,  it  pays  homage  of  a  more 
sterling  character.  But  it  may  be  demurred,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  frame  new  enactments  entirely  after  this  said  example, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  see  if  there  are  any  laws  now  professing 
to  regulate  the  transactions  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
There  are  many  ;  though,  as  far  as  any  good  or  just  considera- 
tion is  concerned,  they  are  almost  all  absolute  nullities.  To  any 
one  who  could  read  over  the  Acts  of  this  kind  still  remaining 
on  the  statute  book,  the  necessity  lor  some  further  addition  to, 
or  revision  in  them,  would  be  strikingly  apparant.  As  the 
state  of  society  improves,  as  men  gradually  advance  from  com- 
parative barbarism  to  civilization,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  corresponding  alteration  in  those  laws  which  affect  their 
relative  positions  woald  accompany  and  faciliate  such  im- 
provement. With  agriculture,  however,  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  Acts  framed  and  passed  when  landlords  were  allowed 
the  power  of  tyrants,  and  tenants  were  contented  with  the 
condition  of  slaves,  are  yet  in  existence,  if  not  in  actual  use. 
So  [absurd  and  detrimental,  indeed,  would  any  application  of 
them  be,  that  landlord  and  tenant  join  together  to  prevent  all 
possible  reference  to  such  relics  of  a  by-gone  age.  The  two 
unite,  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  to  make  a  law  fit  for 
the  tunes  they  live  in  ;  and  yet  what  is  the  consequence  of  this 
being  done  by  individuals,  instead  of  being  provided  for  by 
Government,  and  so  brought  into  general  practice?  Why, 
such  a  substitute  becomes,  in  effect,  nearly  as  injurious  to  the 
real  advance  of  agriculture  as  the  old  law  in  all  its  one-sided 
power  of  might  would  be.  The  agent  wereby  the  new  one  is 
attained,  and  the  old  one  avoided,  is  the  long  elaborate,  tech- 
nical agreement,  stipulating  and  providing  for  everything  ; 
and  this  said  long  elaborate  agreement  is  declared  by  all 
practical  men  to  be  the  rjreatest  clog  and  iiiipedimeiit  the 
ieiumt  farmer  can  be  bvrdened  with.  It  confuses  and 
frightens  him,  slays  him  from  attempting  anything  not  laid 
down  exactly  by  rule  and  rote  in  it,  and  haunts  him  with  pro- 
visions and  penalties  prepared  by  lawyers  who  know  little  of 
farming,  to  be  acted  upon  by  farmers  who  know  as  little  of 
law.  The  agreement  for  the  farmer  should  be  made  to  suit 
the  nature  of  the  man,  and  be  as  plain,  straightforward,  and 
as  little  verbose  as  possible.  In  fact,  a  long  "  comprehensive  " 
one,  like  a  long  rambling  sentence,  too  often  misses  the  point 
of  that  it  aims  at,  and  in  striving  to  teach  too  much,  finishes 
by  defining  little  or  nothing.  In  speaking  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  Napoleon  at  one  of  his  great  battles,  somebody 
observed  in  rather  a  derogatory  tone,  "that  they  were  very 
simple;"  to  which  Lord  Byron  replied,  that  he  "had  always 
been  led  to  consider  simplicity  as  one  of  the  first  elements  of 
true  greatness."  Without  going  quite  so  far  as  his  lordship, 
we  may  venture  to  attirra  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  necessary 
for  real  usefulness.  To  be  truly  useful  and  impartial,  justice 
must  speak  the  language  of  her  people,  and  avoid  in  every 
way  following  in  the  steps  of  those  senators  of  old  who  gave 
out  their  edicts  rather  to  excite  the  awe  than  suit  the  under- 
standing of  those  whose  actions  they  were  intended  to  influ- 
ence.   To  extend,  then,  and  establish  that  justice  involved  in 
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the  rights  of  tenants— to  let  all  alike  participate  in  their  ad- 
vantages—can be  accomplislied  by  legislative  enactment 
alone  ;  but  then  comes  the  difficulty  of  making  this  enact- 
ment practicible,  or  ol  carrying  out  the  principle  into  general 
use.  The  ways  of  letttiug  differ  so  in  different  counties,  we 
are  told— what  is  indispensable  in  agreeiuent  here,  is 
never  mentioned  there.  In  a  word,  so  many  and  curious  are 
the  customs,  tiiat,  instead  of  one  Act  only  to  embrace  all 
the  country,  you  must  draw  out  a  different  one  for  every 
different  district.  Now,  so  far,  we  have  treated  the  subject 
entirely  in  a  general  light,  and  have,  on  that  account,  care- 
fully avoided  citing  individual  examples,  or  going  very 
minutely  iuto  any  one  particular  feature.  We  maintain 
that  course  here,  and  argue  that  the  legal  recognition  of 
Tenant-Right  can  scarcely  be  made  in  terms  too  general. 
Let  it  be  admitted  on  the  understanding  that  it  shall,  in 
effect,  embrace  every  part  of  the  country;  and  let  the  Act 
he  as  simple  and  as  short  as  possible.  Let  it  contain  a 
definition  of  the  principle,  "  a  right  of  claim  to  compensa- 
tion for  unexhausted  improvement,"  and  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied. Customs  may  vary,  and  times  lor  going  in  and  out 
•  not  always  the  same  ;  but  siill  the  main  point  may  be  made 
equally  applicable  everywhere.  A  man  tiiat  has  purchased 
and  put  on  manures  in  Devonshire  ought  surely  to  liave  his 
case  as  fairly  considered  and  adjusted  as  if  he  had  been 
living  in  Lincolnshire.  A  man  who  has  drained  or  marled 
land  in  the  south  will  do  as  ranch  good  to  that  land,  and 
so  should  reap  as  certain  a  return,  as  if  it  had  been  in  the 
north.  Tiie  rate  of  labour  perhaps,  or  the  price  of  the  ma- 
terial applied,  may  be  higlier  or  lower  in  oun  place  than 
another;  but  this,  after  all,  is  nothing  but  what  may  be 
well  met  in  tlie  valuation.  By  valuaiioxi,  then,  would  we 
make  Teuant-Right  feasible — by  valuation  would  vpe  accom- 
plish for  the  agriculturist  what  has  so  long  been  done  by  the 
same  means  in  every  other  kind  of  business,  and  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  straightforward  or  simple.  We  had 
nearly  added  "or  more  just,"  but  hesitate  to  use  an  epithet 
we  find  may  not  be  admitted  by  all  as  appropriate.  A  not 
unfrequent  cliarge  brouglit  against  public  writers,  is  that  of 
raising  objections  to  tlie  cause  they  are  engaged  on,  purposely 
to  show  how  well  they  can  overcome  them.  \\\  a  case  like 
this,  where  opponents  have  been  so  very  indefinite  in  the  ar- 
guments offered  per  contra,  this  charge  is  likely  enough  to 
be  repeated.  Indeed,  of  so  vague  a  kind  has  been  the 
little  advanced  against  Tenant-llight,  that  one  is  almost  com- 
pelled to  dress  it  up  into  soraetliing  like  a  distinct  reason  be- 
fore the  point  can  be  properly  replied  to.  Certainly,  one  of 
the  last  oljjectioiis  we  sliould  have  ever  thought  ourselves  of 
putting  up  to  pull  down  again,  is  contained  in  the  following 
paras:rapli,  winch,  beyond  its  novelty  and  plain  expression, 
has  an  appropriateness  to  the  feature  we  are  considering  that 
well  justifies  its  introduction  here.  Tlie  writer,  after  con- 
demning the  principle  of  Tenant-Right  wl-.olesale,  goes  on 
more  fully,  as  under.  We  should,  though,  premise  the  ex- 
tract by  stating  that  the  author's  definition  of  what  Tenant- 
Right  really  is,  or  of  that  which  is  now  being  asked  for,  does 
not  exactly  accord  with  either  our  own,  or  in  the  preamble 
as  given  in  INIr.  I'usey's  bill.  In  the  passage  we  quote  it  will 
be  observed  that  Tenant-Right  is,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  to 
be  the  custom  of  some  certain  districts,  where  the  iu-coming 
pays  the  out-going  tenants  for  tillages,  for  home-made  manure, 
and  almost  every  act  or  item  required  to  carry  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land.  As  we  should,  of  course,  dilfer  essentially 
from  sucii  a  definition,  we  shall  not  enter  on  any  controversy 
here  as  to  \\\^ principle,  but  confine  our  answer  to  the  Means 
wliereby  the  right  may  be  enforced,  and  its  claims  properly 
adjusted.  On  this  point  we  can  join  issue,  and  so  proceed 
with  the  objection  to,  and  argued  injustice  of,  award  by 
valuation. 

"  The  incoming  tenant  is  to  pay  blindfold,  according  to  a 
valuation  to  be  settled  by  two  valuers ;  that  is,  two  farmers 
of  the  district,  one,  of  course,  the  friend  of  the  outgoer,  both 
interested  in  keeping  up  the  practice,  and  swelling  the  payable 
amount  by  which  they  may  one  day  hope  to  benefit  themselves, 
on  quitting  their  own  occupations.  If  the  incomer  demurs 
to  the  amount  (of  which  the  valuers,  from  a  just  distrust  ot 
their  own  competency,  can  be  seldom  induced  to  apportion  the 
cost  of  the  several  items),  if  lie  inquires  about  an  extra 
plougliing,  or  a  larger  quantity  of  dung  than  seems  warranted 
by  the  present  appearance  of  the  turnip  field,  the  labourers 
are  then  primed  (like  the  celebrated  '  damned   soul '  of  the 


Custom  House,  who  was  formerly  retained  in  Her  Majesty's 
service  to  take  all  the  requisite  false  oaths  about  other  sorts 
of  entries),  the  iiirelings,  whether  for  edging  or  swearing,  are 
ordered  forward  to  support  by  their  asseverations  the  tale  of 
the  outgoer ;  and  thus  to  the  fraud  upon  the  incoming 
stranger  is  added  the  subordination  and  corruption  of  the  liv- 
ing instruments  bequeathed  to  him  for  the  future  cultivation 
of  the  land." — ( Westminster  Review.) 

This  is  a  grave  charge  undoubtedly,  though  depending 
mainly  for  support  upon  the  assumption  of  two  "great 
facts  ;"  first,  that  all  farmers  have  an  innate  tendency 
to  rascality ;  and  second,  that  farm  labourers  are 
equally  open  to  the  attiactions  of  perjury.  These  _  but 
admitted,  and  award  by  valuation  leads  on  at  once  to  univer- 
sal robbery  and  corruption.  Let  us,  however,  proceed  step  by 
step  to  investigate  a  little  more  closely  the  weight  of  this 
astounding  denunciation.  Imprimis,  then,  the  incomer  pays, 
or  as  we  should  prefer  saying,  the  outgoer  receives  blindfold 
— that  is,  on  the  estimate  of  two  valuers,  brought  most  likely 
from  some  distance  off,  and  who  know  nothing  personally 
about  what  they  are  going  to  decide  on.  But  no,  this  is  not 
the  meaning  of  paying  "  blindfold,"  as  the  valuers,  we  are  told, 
are  "  two  farmers  of  the  district,"  and  who,  as  such,  have  of 
course  had  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  what  has  been  done 
on  the  property  they  are  going  to  judge  "  blindfold."  Yet 
unfortunately,  any  knowledge  of  what  has  been  spent,  and  so 
what  ought  to  be  paid,  has  little  influence  with  these  men, 
their  desire  being  the  rather  to  keep  up  the  custom  they  are 
now  engaged  on,  as  it  may  be  their  own  turn  one  day  to  fall 
back  upon  it  when  outgoers  themselves — well  knowing,  more- 
over, as  being  reasonable  men  they  must,  ihat  the  lonr/er  such 
a  custom  will  he  acted  on,  the  more  will  its  use  he  upheld, 
the  more  one-sided  and  unfair  an  instrument  it  is  made ! 
Still,  to  proceed,  we  do  find,  that  with  some  shovr  of  justice, 
one  valuer  is  appointed  for  each  side,  the  landlord  taking  his 
friend,  the  farmer  his ;  and  then,  if  these  cannot  agree,  we 
further  see,  they  may  call  in  as  witnesses  the  workmen  who 
have,  or  who  have  not,  been  engaged  in  applying  the  item 
about  to  be  charged  for.  The  carters  who  carried,  and  the 
labourers  who  spread  the  dung,  on  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  wliich  the  dispute  arose,  and  who  can  surely  tell  pretty 
nearly  how  much  there  was,  and  of  what  sort  it  was— 
whether  really  bona  fide  artificial  manure,  or  "  the  mere 
sweeping  of  ditches  "  put  on  for  the  name  and  form  of  mak- 
ing costs.  Alas !  such  proof  might  do  in  Utopia,  but  de- 
cidedly not  here  ;  for  every  labourer  in  England  is  a"  damned 
soul,"  ready  to  perjure  himself  again  and  again,  at  the  beck 
of  the  tenant ;  and  very  naturally  so,  for  it  is  all  for  his  own 
interest  to  do  it.  This  tenant  (the  one  leaving)  he  will  never, 
perhaps,  see  again  ;  and  so,  the  more  wrong  he  can  do  the 
landlord,  or  the  greater  rent  he  can  help  to  put  on  the  one 
coming,  the  better  of  course  will  be  his  chance  as  "  a  living 
instrument"  of  being  treated  by  that  one,  known,  or  fully  ex- 
pected to  be  his  future  employer.  It  is  unbecoming  and  un- 
generous to  have  recourse  to  harsh  terms  or  hard  names,  but 
certainly,  of  all  the  ridiculous  arguments  we  ever  met  with, 
tliisgross  libel  on  the  tenantry  and  peasantry  of  the  kingdom 
is  the  most  pitiful.  IIow  beautifully  blended  is  the  rogue  and 
fool  in  the  character  of  the  farmer,  when  he  is  made  to  uphold 
the  use  of  a  custom  by  taking  the  most  direct  means  for 
doing  away  with  it !  and  how  cheerfully — without  one  possi- 
ble motive  or  incentive  for  the  crime — is  the  peasant  painted 
swearing  away,  not  only  his  future  happiness,  but  his 
worldly  interest !  We  have  to  thank  the  writer  for  a  tangi- 
ble objection  to  Tenant-Right,  and  further  to  acknowledge  a 
piece  of  good-nature  on  his  part,  that — according  to  the 
young  Squire  at  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  discussion — is  too 
much  for  any  man  to  expect ;  viz.,  offering  not  only  an  argu- 
ment, but  giving  us  also  an  answer  to  it.  We  gather  then 
from  the  very  heart  of  this  objection,  that  if  the  amount  of 
compensation  cannot  be  at  once  agreed  on  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  themselves,  two  valuers  can,  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Pusey's  Bill,  be  called  in  to  estimate  upon 
the  fairest  and  most  rational  proof;  both  fully  aware,  from 
their  own  residence  and  practice  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
what  is  to  be  considered  leally  beneficial  and  what  other- 
wise, and  having  further  corroborative  testimony  in  the 
evidence  of  the  labourers — evidence  which  no  court  of 
justice  would  dare  to  reject.  We  next  come  to  discuss 
what  they  should  be  called  upon  to  value,  or  what  items  the 
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tenant  should  be   empowered  to  charge  upon.    The  Tenant- 
Riglit  Bill  thus  classes  thera  : 

1st,  Temporary  Improvement. — By  the  purchase  of  arti- 
ficial manures,  or  the  purchase  of  oilcake  or  linseed  for 
cattle  or  sheep. 

2nd,  Durable  Improve-nent. — By  draining,  marling,  chalk- 
ing, claying,  or  otherwise  amending  the  soil. 

Srd,  Permanent  Improvement. — By  forming  or  constructing 
new  fences,  water  meadows,  roads,  or  suitable  buildings. 

We  would,  however,  prefer  putting  them  under  two  heads 
only,  as  improvement  which  it  is  the  proper  business  of  the 
farmer  to  proceed  with,  and  that  which  liad  better  come  direct 
from  the  landlord — "  Landlord's  Improvements"  and  "  Tenant's 
Improvements.''  The  temporary  and  durable  will  be  at  once 
admitted  as  fit  employment  for  the  capital  and  labour  of  the 
latter,  embodying  as  they  do  the  great  requisites  for  good  and 
profitable  farming ;  while  the  permanent — the  building,  road 
making,  fencing,  and  so  on — should,  we  think,  be  done  by  the 
owner,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  undertaken  by  the  holder  on  some 
special  agreement.  We  have  heard  it  advanced  with  much 
reason,  that  to  give  the  merely  temporary  cultivator  of  tlie 
land  a  power  of  making  and  charging  for  any  new  buildings  or 
fences  he  may  choose  to  erect  would  be  imbuing  him  with  too 
great,  and  the  ownfr  with  too  little,  command  over  and  in- 
terest in  the  soil.  Such  a  clause,  too,  we  fear,  gets  beyond  that 
extreme  simplicity  with  which  we  would  have  the  measure 
carried  out,  and,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  brought  within  the 
accepted  definition  of  Tenant-Bight — viz.,  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvement.  Now  the  term  "  unexhausted" 
applies  clearly  to,  in  different  degrees,  both  the  temporary  and 
the  durable — the  means  taken  for,  in  the  words  of  the  bill, 
"  amending  the  soil ;"  while  the  unexhausted  good  left  at  the 
end  of  a  term  in  a  barn  or  a  stable  is  so  entirely  a  different 
feature  as  to  warrant,  we  should  say,  a  different  way  of  meeting 
it.  In  short,  the  third  class  of  improvements,  as  so  divided  by 
Mr.  Pusey,  appears  to  us  rather  a  clog  to  the  general  working, 
as  with  many  we  feel  confident  it  will  be  a  great  source  for 
objection  to  the  passing  of  the  bill.  In  this  view  of  the 
matter  we  are  in  a  great  measure  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Tenant-Bight  Committee  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club, 
appointed  purposely,  at  Mr.  Pusey's  request,  to  go  through 
the  different  clauses,  and  who,  in  their  report,  thus  express 
themselves  on  this  point :  "  Do  recommend  that  all  items  re- 
specting buildings,  roads,  and  fences  be  left  out  of  this  bill, 
and  that  a  clause  be  added, oi  a  supplementary  bill  be  prepared, 
to  afford  tenant-farmers  those  privileges  in  the  removal  of 
baildiugs  erected  by  themselves  which  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen  now  enjoy — the  landlord  having,  in  the  first  place, 
the  option  of  taking  all,  or  any,  by  valuation."  This,  in  fact, 
is  but  further  evidence  of  the  tenant-farmer  being  still,  as  the 
law  stands,  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  serf,  or,  at  least,  a 
steward,  obtaining,  may  be,  some  reward  for  his  care  and  in- 
dustry, but  with  no  recognised  claim  for  what  he  may  have 
spent  on  his  services  heing  dispensed  with.  If  a  man  erects  a 
building  for  any  possible  purpose  but  that  of  agriculture,  he 
may,  on  quitting,  pull  it  down  again  and  take  it  with  him. 
Tlie  law  allows  it  to  he  his  ;  and  if  the  landlord  will  not  buy 
it,  the  tenant  may  sell  the  material  to  another,  or  carry  it  away 
for  use  elsewhere.  While  it  provides  for  and  protects  one, 
the  law  oppresses  his  neighbour,  by  suffering  a  measure  so  out 
of  all  date  yet  to  exist — an  enactment  the  action  of  which,  if 
ever  through  ignorance  or  carelessness  permitted  to  come  into 
force,  can  only  be  used  to  serve  the  ends  of  injustice.  Once 
more  we  say,  let  the  farmer  be  placed  in  the  same  condition, 
have  the  same  acknowledged  rigiits  as  other  men  who  live  by 
their  labour  ;  or,  with  the  Tenant-Bight  Committee,  "  let  him 
have  those  privileges,  in  the  removal  of  buildings  erected  by 
himself,  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  now  enjoy."  It  would 
be  both  presumptuous  and  unnecessary  to  offer  any  lengthened 
comment  or  analysis  of  a  bill  prepared  with  so  much  care  and 
ability  as  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Pusey ;  still,  in  taking  it  in 
a  great  degree  as  that  which  the  Legislature  ought  to  adopt, 
we  may  call  attention  to  one  grand  drawback  as  it  now  reads. 
Justice,  to  be  justice  at  all,  must  be  universal  in  its  influence 
—must  be  made  compulsory  on  all  in  i's  action,  or  will  neces- 
sarily be  partial  in  effect.  Justice,  by  the  Tenant-Bight 
Bill,  is  for  those  only  that  like  it — merely  an  optioral  matter, 
which  a  man  may  take  or  leave  alone,  just  as  he  would  or 
would  not  a  glass  of  wine.    If  there  be  sufficient  call  for,  or 


truth  enough  in,  the  measure  to  pass  it  at  all,  surely  tlie  Act 
should  go  forth  free  from  such  a  palpable  self-contradiction 
or  sucidal  clause  as  this  "  amendment" — one  which,  we  believe, 
was  forced  upon  the  original  framer  of  the  bill,  and  for  which 
he  cannot  be  well  made  accountable  :  "  Provided  nevertheless, 
aud  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
alter  or  affect  the  rights  of  landlords  or  of  outgoing  or  incoming 
tenants  under  any  agreement  or  custom,  unless  as  hereinbefore 
provided ;  nor  prevent  any  agreement  between  landlord  and 
tenant  exempting  themselves  from  the  operation  of  litis  Act" 
We  are  often  told,  half  in  jest  half  in  earnest,  that  no  incon- 
siderable labour  in  a  session  is  to  do  away  witb  or  destroy  the 
power  of  Acts  passed  in  the  previous  one  ;  but  here  we  have  a 
model  measure  with  a  vengeance,  as  it  goes  far  to  do  away  with 
itself — hoc  opus  est  indeed.  Those  who  have  sufficient  per- 
ception to  see  the  justice  and  advantage  of  Tenant-Bight  may 
avail  themselves  of  it  .others,  who  through  obstinacy  or  igno- 
rance have  opposed  its  progress,  and  for  whom,  above  all,  the 
Act  should  have  been  constructed,  find  themselves  rather  more 
independent  than  ever  of  it.  No  growing  custom  now  with 
which  it  might  be  civil  or  politic  to  fall  in,  but  the  acknow- 
ledged law  of  the  land,  and  one,  moreover,  that  the  law-givers  go 
on  to  assure  us  any  man  may  defy  it  if  he  chooses.  It  is  but 
another  of  the  less  favourable  traits  in  human  nature  that 
people  frequently  begin  with  a  far  better  feeling  than  they 
close  their  dealings  one  with  another,  and  we  can  readily  pic- 
ture the  too-confiding  anxious  tenant  talked  over  in  something 
this  wise  :  "  The  landlord  and  his  agent  always  had  an  objec- 
tion to  the  Act ;  they  thought  it  uncalled  for  from  thefirst. 
Every  man  will  of  course  do  everything  that  is  fair  without 
such  a  prompter  to  force  him ;  indeed  they  have  made  it  a  rule 
to  insert  a  clause  in  all  their  agreements  against  the  action  of 
the  Tenant-Bight  Bill.  Notwithstanding  they  will  do  all  it 
could  justly  demand,"  &c.,  &c.  Extreme  magnanimity  heing 
thus  made  the  stalking-horse  by  which  the  farmer  is  howed 
into  the  holding  and  out  of  his  right.  Once  in,  as  likely  as 
not  he  sits  down  by  his  new  hearth  to  quietly  read  his  agree- 
ment over  again  ;  and  then,  as  likely  as  not  too,  if  he  be  a  man 
of  any  worldly  experience,  he  begins  to  doubt.  Now  doubt, 
as  we  have  before  intimated,  is  the  great  eneQi'y  to  all  energy, 
skill,  and  exertion  ;  and  so  our  new  comer  narrows  his  views, 
and  ends  as  he  began,  with  very  little  left  for  the  queried  sense 
of  right  in  his  landlord.  Or,  in  the  other  case,  he  does  not 
refer  any  more  to  his  parchments,  but  goes  bravely  into  his 
work,  with  a  good  heart  aud  an  open  hand — finishes  in  the 
same  way  he  commenced,  and  at  length  prepares,  as  his  terra 
expires,  for  a  settlement.  His  friend,  the  agent,  is  now  the 
master's  man  of  business,  and  occasion  is  soon  found  to  remind 
him  of  the  something  a  little  more  liberal  promised,  though 
not  actually  written  down.  The  agent,  with  a  faint  smile, 
thinks  they  had  better  keep  to  the  "  black  and  white,"  and  not 
attempt  to  do  business  on  anything  so  indefinite  as  what  either 
of  us  may  have  said  six  or  seven  years  ago.  And  keep  to  the 
black  and  white  he  does  with  the  most  legal  accuracy,  until  at 
last  the  deluded  victim  rushes  off  to  his  adviser  to  know  if  he 
cannot  enforce  his  right  to  compensation,  and  compel  his  land- 
lord to  behave  as  he  was  made  to  believe  he  would.  Of  course 
he  can  ;  there  is  an  Act  framed  purposely  to  meet  such  cases. 
Yet  stay ;  how  runs  the  agreement  on  this  head  ?  "  VVIiy,  ray 
good  sir,  how  can  you  come  for  compensation,  when  here  you 
have  signed  and  sealed  to  say  you  would  not  have  it  ?"  A.uy 
man  who  shrinks  from  binding  himself  down  to  do  a  common 
act  of  justice,  by  vaguely  promising  to  do  as  much,  or  perhaps 
a  great  deal  more,  should  always  be  regarded  with  suspicion  ; 
however  good  and  true  he  may  really  be,  there  is  a  false  pride 
in  one  proclaiming  himself  so  immaculate,  and  so  superior  to 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  actions  of  common  men.  It  is 
not  right  either  that  any  man  should  have  such  a  power  ;  and 
so  again  we  say  with  the  Farmers'  Club,  "  Let  clause  twelve 
be  wholly  erased,  and  clause  eight  of  the  original  bill,  provid- 
ing that  no  contract  contrary  to  the  purport  of  the  Act  should 
he  valid,  be  substituted  for  it."  The  natural  advan'age  likely 
to  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  Tenant-Bight  becomes  so 
thoroughly  and  prominently  a  part  of  the  whole  question,  tliat 
we  have  preferred  not  to  make  it  one  separate  feature  in  our 
treatment  of  the  subject ;  a  few  words,  however,  addressed  to 
that  particular  point  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  concluding 
this  paper.  The  paramount  duty  of  the  Government — the 
basis  of  the  national  prosperity — is  the  well-doing  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  people  at  this  very  moment  are  suffering,  more 
or  less,  from  two  great  evils  of  over-population — a  want  of 
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employment  and  a  want  of  food.  In  direct  antithesis  to  tliis 
the  producible  land  of  the  kingdom  is  cultivated  as  if  there 
•was  actually  scarcity  of  labour.  The  natural  question  that 
arises  here  is,  how  comes  it  that  one  evil  is  not  made  to  destroy 
the  other — by  the  application  of  the  labour  to  the  land  P 
Simply  because  there  is  a  hesitation  as  to  embarking  capital  to 
bring  them  together;  and  yet,  iu  the  lace  of  this  hesitation,  it 
is  generally  allowed  that  nothing  will  pay  a  better  interest 
tliau  money  laid  out  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  The 
people  want  employment:  the  land  wants  more  cultivation. 
The  use  of  capital  refused ;  and  yet  no  use  of  capital  known  to 
pay  better.  Paradoxes  explained  and  removed  by  the  one 
simple  remedy  and  right — security.     Give  but  that,  and  you 


will  make  the  island,  as  it  should  be,  mainly  dependent  on  its 
own  resources  for  food,  and  its  people  for  support.  The  na- 
tional advantage  must  iucrease  from  such  an  increase  of  labour 
profitably  employed,  for  money  is  really  but  the  representative 
of  labour  so  directed  ;  and  consequently  the  more  labour  pro- 
fitably employed  the  more  wealthy  must  the  country  become. 
This  is  a  remedy,  moreover,  that  might  be  applied  without 
sacrifice  or  expense  to  any  one.  The  people  would  experience 
no  revulsion  to  their  ordinary  habits,  the  Government  no  em- 
barrassment from  the  effects  of  it.  It  is  only  making  general 
an  act  of  justice  that  has  proved  strikingly  advantageous 
wheresoever  it  has  yet  been  administered. 
[The  essay  is  given  precisely  as  when  first  published  in  18i8.] 


"Wild    animals     (Scotland)     bill. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— Februaky  17. 


Mr.  J.  BARCLA-Y,  in  moving  the  Secoud  Reading  of  this 
Bill,  admitted  the  force  of  what  the  Home  Secretary  liad  said 
ast  session  as  to  the  expediency  of  leaving  it  to  Government 
to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive  measure,  but  ven- 
tured to  think  that  the  proposals  he  now  submitted  might  be 
the  means  of  effecting  as  regards  Scotlaud  a  satisft^ctory  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  and  such  a  settlement  as  would  prove  a 
benefit  to  the  landlords  as  well  as  to  the  tenants.     The  Com- 
mittee, which  had  sat  for  two  years,  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  clearly  to  light  the  serious  evils  of  the  existiug  state 
of  things;  and  great  credit  was  due  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Leicester  (Mr.  P.  Taylor)  for  what  lie  had  done  in  the  same 
direction.     Cruel  injustice  was  often  ferpetrated  under  the 
Night   Poaching  Acts ;    and  it   was  painful  to   read  of  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  highly  respectable  young  men  had 
been  committed  to  prison,  without  the  alternative  of  a  fine, 
for  trifling  offences  which  had  arisen  from  a  mere  love  of 
adventure.     He  proposed  in  the  present  Bill  to  abolish  the 
whole  complicated  system  of  the  existing  laws,  and  to  substi- 
tute a  simple  measure  based  on  principles  of  natural  justice, 
and  which  lie  thought  could  not  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  all 
moderate  men.    The  first  principle  to  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  give  effect,  was  that  the  killing  or  capturing  of  wild 
animals  was  a  right  naturally  incident  to  the  possession  of  the 
land  where  the  animals  were,  and  that  this  right  should   be 
protected  by  law  to  such  an  extent  as  might  be  reasonable 
and  necessary.    In  the  6th  clause  he  proposed  that  it  should 
he  an  offence  to  trespass  upon  land  in  pursuit  of  wild  animals, 
and  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  conviction  for  this  offence  it 
should  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  trespasser  had  had  some 
instrument  with  him  which  afforded  prima  facie  evidence  of 
his  intention.     In  framing  the  provision  he  had  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  between  the  incidental  trespasser  and  the  pro- 
fessional poacher.    For  a  first  offence  a  fine  not  exceeding  10s. 
was  prescribed,  and  for  subsequent  offences  a  line  not  exceed- 
ing £5.     If  the  penalties  were  not  severe  the  public  would  not 
sympathise  with    the   poacher  as  it  at  present  did.     While 
agreeing  theoretically  iu  the  view  of  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright),  that  the  occupier  or  cultivator 
of  arable  land  ought  to  have  an  absolute  control  over  all  wild 
animals  upon  the  land,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  substantial 
remedy  for  the  existing  grievances  might  be  found  without 
going  so  far  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed ;  and  the 
second  principle  by  which  he  had  been  guided  in  drawing  up 
the  present  Bill  was  that  the  occupier  or  cultivator  ought  to 
have  an  absolute  control  over  all  wild  animals  which  lived 
upon  his  crops.    He  did  not  propose  to  include  grouse  and 
pheasants  in  that  class  of  animals,  although  he  admitted  that 
under  certain  circumstances  they  did  considerable  damage  to 
the  farmer's  property.      It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Bill  would  remove  all  the  grievances  which  existed,  but  he 
ventured  to  affirm  that  it  would  remove  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
them  ;  and  farmers  had  very  commonly  assured  him  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  if  they  got  an  absolute  control  over  all  the 
hares  and  rabbits  on  their  land.     On  important  estates  in  the 
north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland  there  were  certain  condi- 
tions, which  were  usually  printed,  and  which  it  was  necessary 
to  accept  bodily  before  a  lease  could  be  obtained.    By  these 
conditions  the  landlord  reserved  an  exclusive  right  to  all  game, 
including  rabbits,  without  regard  to  any  damage  which  might 


be  caused  by  the  animals,  or  to  any  alteration  which  might  be 
made  in  the  law.  They  also  bound  the  tenant  to  protect  the 
game,  and  prohibited  him  from  keeping  dogs  ;  and  so  stringent 
were  the  terras  that  any  transgression  of  them  would  practi- 
cally terminate  the  lease.  In  consideration  of  a  fixed  deduc- 
tion from  the  rent,  which  in  many  cases  it  was  alleged  was 
not  really  made,  the  tenant  undertook  to  allow  an  iudefinite 
number  of  hares  and  rabbits  to  destroy  his  crops.  Such  a  con- 
tract was  vague,  uncertain,  and  unreasonable  to  a  degree 
which  would  justify  the  Legislature  in  regarding  it  as  null 
and  void,  but  he  confined  himself  to  proposing,  in  the  5th 
clause  of  tlie  Bill,  that  arrangements  of  that  kind  should  not 
be  recognised  by  the  law  as  applying  to  hares  and  rabbits. 
Cases  in  which  the  penalty  sued  for  did  not  exceed  10s.  he 
proposed  to  leave  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie  justices  of  the 
peace ;  more  serious  cases  he  would  transfer  to  the  Sheriff's 
Court.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  Bill  should  not  be  made 
applicable  to  England  as  well  as  to  Scotlaud,  and  he  moved 
that  it  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  DUNDAS,  in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  the  second 
time  that  day  six  months,  contended  that  the  measure  fell 
short  of  what  was  equitable  to  the  owners  of  land,  and  would 
also  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  public  interest.  It  would 
entirely  abolish  the  Game-laws  in  Scotland,  repeal  the  close 
time  for  all  kinds  of  game,  impose  a  small  and  inadequate 
fine  on  trespassers  in  pursuit  of  game,  do  away  with  the  game 
licence,  and  give  the  tenant  an  inalienable  right  to  kill  hares 
and  rabbits  on  the  land  he  occupied.  Although  he  was 
opposed  to  interference  with  the  principle  of  contract  generally, 
yet  it  could  not  be  denied  that  such  interference  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  in  certain  cases,  and  the  damage 
done  by  ground  game  to  the  cultivator  was  sometimes  so  great, 
and  the  remedy  of  suing  the  landlord  for  compensation  was 
so  distasteful  to  the  farmer,  that  some  slight  interference  with 
the  principle  of  contract  might  be  admissible.  There  was, 
however,  one  necessary  proviso  omitted  from  the  bill.  At 
present  the  tenant  had  the  right  to  compensation  from  the 
landlord  for  damage  done  by  the  iucrease  of  game  daring  his 
occupation  ;  but  if  the  tenant  was  to  have  the  right  of  kill- 
ing hares  and  rabbits  on  his  farm,  surely  he  ought  not  also  to 
be  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  damage  they  did  ?  Again, 
the  fifth  clause  rendered  the  bill  applicable  to  existing  con- 
tracts after  the  1st  January,  1876 — a  principle  to  which  he 
thought  the  House  would  never  assent.  It  would  practically 
amount  to  forcibly  handing  over  from  one  person  to  another 
money's  worth  without  compensation.  Moreover,  it  had 
had  always  been  said  if  the  Game-laws  were  abolished  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  stringent  law  of  trespass  ;  but 
under  that  bill  the  penalty  imposed  for  the  firot  offence  was 
10s.,  including  costs,  and  the  value  of  the  animals  killed  or 
found  on  the  trespasser.  It  was  not  provided  that  the  ani- 
mals killed  should  be  forfeited,  and,  therefore,  a  professed 
poacher  might  have  a  day's  sport  among  the  grouse  or  part- 
ridges, and  sell  the  birds  he  had  killed,  for  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing 10s.,  including  costs.  Thus,  as  the  costs  would  in  many 
cases  exceed  that  sum,  the  game-owner  would  practically  be 
fined  for  bringing  up  an  offender  against  the  Act.  The  bill 
was  further  faulty  because  it  did  not  discriminate,  like  the 
present  law,  between  different  kinds  of  poaching.  The 
labourer  who  being  out  with  his  dog  happened  to  start  a  hare 
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aud  killed  it,  should  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  the 
man  who  formed  one  of  a  ganpr  of  regular  poachers.  Tlie 
Sheriff,  therefore,  ought  to  be  entrusted  witli  a  discretion  to 
impose  a  heavier  penalty  than  a  fine  of  10s.,  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offence.  He  was  glad  the  lion,  member  (Mr. 
Barclay)  had  no  objection  to  a  close  time,  because  without  a 
close  time  and  with  such  trifling  penalties  as  were  propose! 
by  the  bill  game  would  soon  become  as  scarce  in  Scotland  as 
it  was  in  many  foreign  countries.  Almost  every  country  in 
Europe  and  every  State  in  America  had  a  close  time  for  game 
birds,  and  also  attached  heavier  penalties  to  poaching  than 
those  now  suggested.  In  1873  Parliament  passed  an  Act  lor 
the  protection  of  wild  birds,  which  the  present  bill  would 
virtually  repeal,  and  on  that  subject  he  might  refer  to  a  tele- 
gram from  its  Paris  correspondent  which  appeared  in  The 
Times  relating  to  wild  birds  in  Germany,  aud  stating  that 
whatever  loss  they  inflicted  on  the  cultivator  was  repaid  to 
him  a  hundredfold  in  the  destruction  they  wrought  among 
insects.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  Scotch  farmers  had 
anything  to  learn  from  their  German  brethren,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  that  wild  birds  did  good  by  destroying  the  insects 
which  injured  tlie  crops.  In  conclusion,  he  thought  the  bill, 
for  the  reasons  he  had  given,  did  not  deserve  the  acceptance 
of  the  House  unless  very  considerable  alterations  were  made 
in  its  provisions,  aud  he  therefore  moved  that  it  be  read  the 
second  time  ihat  day  six  months. 

Mr.  M'LAGAN   said  that  as  the  clauses  relating  to  game 
which  had  been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  Forfar- 
shire were  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  any  tenant  offering 
to  take  a  farm  in  Scotland,  it  was  clear  that  the  tenant  knew 
what  he  was  bargaining  for  before  he  entered  into  his  lease. 
Therefore,  there  was  no  justification  for  any  man  of  intelligence 
or  common  sense  entering  into  a  lease  containing  such  clauses 
as  had  been  cited  by  his  hon.  friend.    No  reasonable  man 
would  deny  that  the  excessive  preservation  of  game  had  been 
productive  of  great  evils,  resulting  in  frequent  breaches  of  the 
law,  in  murder,  and  in  the  demoralisation  of  the  people,  while 
it  also  discouraged  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil.  So  much 
was  that  the  case,  that  many  landed  proprietors  had  given 
their  tenants  full  power  to  kill  hares  and   rabbits  on  their 
estates.     But,  notwithstanding  that  concession,  the  action  of 
the  tenants  had  been   interfered  with   on  account  o(  the  too 
rigorous  preservation  of  winged  game.     The  present  Bill  did 
not  propose  to  do  away  with  game,  but  afforded  protection  to 
certain  animals  which  it  designated  game,  and  thus  it  retained 
that  encouragement  to  poachers  which  was  condemned  in  its 
preamble.     With  a  strange  inconsistency,  it  also   omitted   a 
most  important  provision  for  the  preservation  of  game  during 
close  time,  and  did  away  with  the  penalty  for  taking  the  eggs 
of  wild  birds — a  practice  which  did  more  than  anything  else 
to  extirpate  those  birds  and  also  to  produce  trespasses  on  land. 
He  approved  substituting  fines  for  imprisonment,  but  thought 
the  Judge  should  have  the  discretionary  power  in  some  cases 
of  either  fining  the  trespasser  or  sending  him  to  prison.     No 
doubt  the  8th  Clause  gave  the  Judge  that  power  in  regard  to 
a  trespasser  committing  an  assault ;  but  that  provision  should 
be  extended  to  three  or  more  who  might  not  have  committed 
that  offence,  but  who  intended  to  intimidate  or  menace  by  the 
number  in  which  they  went  out.    The  5th  Clause  allowed  the 
landlord  to  reserve  to  himself  14  wild  aminals  called  game, 
and  gave  the  tenant  a  joint  right  to  kill  all  others.    He  asked 
those  who  were  members  of  the  late  Parliament  whether  in 
that  Bill  they  did  not  recognise  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face. 
In  principle  it  was  the  same  as  the  measure  of  Mr.  Loch, 
formerly  member  for  Wick,  which,  however,  provided  that  if 
any  proprietor  increased  ground  game  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause   a  nuisance  to  his  neighbour,  the  latter  should  have 
a  claim  to  damages  for  the  injury  done  to  his  crops  ;  whereas 
in  the  present  Bill  there  was  no  such  provision.     The  present 
Bill  had  this  novelty  about  it — that  it  for  the  first  time  called 
upon  them  to  preserve  rats  and  other  pests  on  the  farm.     It 
enacted  that  a  trespasser  in  pursuit  of  a  rat — which  must  be 
included  among  "  wild  animals  " — should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
10s.,  together  with  the  value  of  the  rat  found  upon  him.     The 
Bill,   moreover,   contained   no   provision  against   the  tenant 
making  over  his  right  to  kill  game  to  another  person,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  proposed  to  place  farmers  in  Scotland  on 
the  same  level  in  respect  to  contracts  with  women  and  children. 
[An  hon.  member  :  "  And  lunatics."]  He  read  the  other  day  a 
speech  made  by  an  English  farmer,  who  protested  indignantly 
against  any  legislation  based  on  the  idea  that  the  English 


farmers  could  not  make  an  agreemetit  fot  themselves.    He  was 
bound  to  say  that  represented  in  some  measure  the  feelings  of 
the  Scotch  farmers.     If  the  landlord  had  an  unfair  advantage 
from  any  Acts  of  Parliament  in  making  contracts,  let  those 
Acts  be  repealed.     Let  the  landlord  be  levelled  down  to  the 
tenant — not  the  tenant  levelled  up  to   the  landlord,  because, 
to  except  particular  classes — aa  was  proposed  by  that  Bill — 
from  the  laws  which  controlled  the  rest  of  the  community  was 
class  legislation.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  landlord  had  an 
unfair  advantage  arising  from  natural  laws,  then  their  legisla- 
tion would  be  vain,  for  thay  could  not  overturn  the  laws  of 
nature.  It  came  out  in  the  Committee  on  the  Game  Laws  that 
a  tenant-farmer  in  Perthshire  who  had  reserved  the  right  to 
kill  rabbits  remained  on  the  farm  for  some  time  and  then  gave 
it  up,  assigning  as  his  reason  for  leaving  that  if  he  went  on 
killing  rabbits  he  would  offend  his  landlord,  and  that  he  thought 
it  better  to  leave  than  to  do  that.  That  showed  the  uselessness 
of  passing  a  provision  like  that  contained  in  the  present  Bill. 
Mr.  M'COMBIE  maintained  that    the    Game-laws    were 
partial  laws,  and  quoted  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
landlords  in  Scotland  in  his  day — the  late  Duke  of  Richmond, 
as  we  understood — to  the  effect  that  before  he  would  treat  his 
tenantry  as  some  landlords  treated  theirs  he  would  rather  go 
aud   break  stones  on  the  road.     There  were  landlords  who 
would  sooner  lose  their  right  hands  than  injure  their  tenants 
by   preserving  hares  and  rabbits;  but  there  were  others  of  a 
different  character,  and  he  had  known  tenants  who  had  spent 
the  best  of  their  days  in  improving  barren  moors  and  building 
houses  thereon  to  be  turned  out  with  their  wives  and  families, 
and  with  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  the  poor-house  before 
them.      It  was  not  surprising  that  the    farmers    demanded 
tenant-right,  nor  that  the  excellent  landlord  whose  words  he 
had  quoted  felt  indignant  at  the  mean  and  disgraceful  conduct 
of  some  proprietors.     He  hoped  the  House  would  pass  such 
laws  as  would  teach  the  game  preservers  that  the  world  was 
not  made  for  them,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 
Mr.  GOLDNEY  believed  that  those  who  would  be   most 
injured  by  that  bill  would  be  the  tenants,  because,  while  pro- 
fessing to  repeal  all  the  laws  relating  to  poaching  and  tres- 
pass, it  would  give  a  roving  right  to  everybody  to  go  over  any 
man's  land,  armed  or  unarmed,  in   pursuit  of  game.     The 
bill,  moreover,  in  attempting  to  restrain  freedom  of  contract, 
would  restrain  it  merely  as  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant,  and  thus  open  the  door  to  dishonesty.     He,  therefore, 
opposed  its  second  reading. 

Mr.  FORDyCE  thought  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Scotch 
farmers — shrewd  men  of  business,  who  knew  their  own  interest 
— were  in  favour  of  that  bill  showed  that  it  would  not  do 
them  all  the  injury  the  last  speaker  supposed.  It  had  been 
contended  that  the  bill  would  prove  inoperative,  but  it  was 
clear  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland  whose  interests  it  concerned, 
and  who  were  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  it,  were  not  of 
that  opinion.  But,  while  he  gave  the  measure  his  cordial 
support,  he  should  like  to  see  some  of  its  provisions  modified, 
and  he  trusted  that  if  the  Government  did  not  see  their  way 
to  accepting  it  they  would  at  all  events  bring  in  a  bill  of  their 
own,  so  that  the  Session  might  not  be  altogether  barren  as 
regards  Scotch  legislation. 

Sir  J.  ELPHINSTONE  maintained  that  the  bill  sought  to 
do  something  which  was  even  beyond  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  inasmuch  as  it  was  proposed  by  it  to  turn  birds 
into  beasts.  He  had  risen,  however,  principally  to  give  his 
unqualified  contradiction  to  the  aspersions  which  had  been 
cast  by  the  hon.  member  for  West  Aberdeenshire  on  the  land- 
owners of  that  county.  His  hon.  friend,  it  seemed,  had  a 
neighbour  with  whom  he  happened  to  be  on  very  bad  terms, 
and  accordingly  he  took  occasion  at  almost  every  public 
meeting  which  he  attended  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
on  the  proprietors  of  Aberdeenshire  generally.  Now,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  number,  and  he  csnfidently  asserted 
that  upon  his  own  estate,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  most  other 
proprietors  in  that  county,  the  tenant  who  at  the  expiration  of 
his  lease  wished  to  remain  on  his  farm  was  allowed  to  do  so 
provided  he  consented  to  pay  a  fair  and  reasonable  rent.  He 
had  tenants  whose  ancestors  had  been  settled  on  their  hold- 
ings for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  who  might  remain 
there  as  long  as  they  pleased  unless  it  was  their  own  fault. 
He  would  further  observe,  as  the  question  of  land  tenure  had 
been  raised  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  that  in  Aberdeen- 
shire the  custom  was  to  lay  down  distinct  rules  in  reference 
10  it  which  were  as  well  known  as  the  laws,  so  that  do  man 
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need  enter  into  a  contract  without  being  perfectly  aware  of 
what  he  was  doing.  He  might  also  mention  that  tenant- 
farmers  in  Aberdeenshire  had  refused  to  take  the  game  on  a 
large  estate  when  it  was  offered  to  them. 

Sir  G.  BALFOUR  said  it  was  clear  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Scotland  were  not  satisfied  with  the  relations  which  now  sub- 
sisted between  them  and  their  landlords  with  respect  to  game ; 
and  he,  therefore,  for  ojie,  was  anxious  to  see  that  cause  of 
vexation  removed.  As  to  the  bill,  he  felt  that,  so  far  from 
being  sufficient  to  meet  the  case,  it  fell  greatly  short  of  that 
which  was  required.  In  several  of  its  clauses  changes  might 
be  made,  he  thought,  with  great  advantage  in  committee,  and 
then  it  might  answer  for  a  short  time  until  a  total  reform  in 
the  laws  relating  to  game  was  effected. 

Sir  H.  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  referring  to  the  remark  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Forfarshire  that  the  Home  Secretary  last 
year  declared  it  to  be  liis  opinion  that  any  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Game-laws  ought  to  be  final,  pointed  out  that 
the  present  bill  failed  lo  satisty  that  condition.  The  fact  was, 
as  was  evident  from  what  had  already  passed  in  the  discussion, 
there  was  a  great  diversity  of  feeling  with  respect  to  the  bill 
among  Scotch  members,  and  how,  then,  he  would  ask,  was  it 
likely  to  prove  universally  satisfactory  to  the  people  whom 
they  represented  ?  As  he  might  add,  he  understood  tlie  bill 
swept  away  every  penalty  attaching  to  the  killing  of  game.  A 
distinction  was  made  between  game  and  wild  animals,  and  then 
a  new  trespass  law  was  proposed  by  the  hou.  member  for  For- 
farshire for  those  who  went  in  pursuit,  not  of  game,  but  of 
these  animals,  there  being,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  no  reference 
to  a  penalty  against  persons  pursuing  the  former.  Now,  he 
believed  the  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland  would  be  the  last  per- 
sons to  wish  to  see  the  Game-laws  abolished,  unless  their 
lands  were  protected  from  being  trampled  upon;  and  nothing, 
lie  thought,  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  a  vast  increase 
of  the  trespass  than  that  those  who  went  in  pursuit  of  game 
should  be  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  penalty.  The  clauses 
of  the  bill,  moreover,  showed,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Forfarshire  had  not  very  carefully  considered  tlie 
evidence  which  had  been  given  before  the  committee  which  sat 
upon  the  question  of  the  Game-laws.  Otherwise  he  would 
scarcely  have  been  satisfied  with  imposing  so  inadequate  a 
penalty  for  the  first  offence  as  a  fine  of  10s.  on  men  who 
happened  to  be  found  guilty  of  going  over  a  farm  recklessly 
at  night-time  with  guns.  Again,  the  evidence  which  was 
adduced  before  the  committee  went  to  prove  that  game  of  a 
certain  kind  was  almost  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and,  as  hon.  members  were  aware,  the  Game-laws  which, 
after  1848,  had  been  abolished  in  more  than  one  country  on 
the  Continent,  had  afterwards  to  be  re-enacted.  Such  was 
the  case,  for  example,  in  Prussia  and  in  Belgium.  The  abo- 
lition was  declared  in  Belgium  to  be  intolerable  and  most  pre- 
judicial to  the  husbandmen,  whose  crops  were  trodden  under- 
foot by  poachers.  It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
large  towns  in  our  own  manufacturing  districts  relied  largely 
for  their  food  on  that  little  animal  which  was  the  hete  mire 
of  some  hon.  gentlemen  in  that  House,  so  that  Parliament 
ought,  he  contended,  to  hesitate  before  it  gave  its  assent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Game-laws.  In  saying  thus  much,'liowcver,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  approved  such  leases  as  those 
which  had  been  referred  to,  and  which,  he  believed,  formed 
very  great  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Those  leases,  he 
thougiit,  were  deserving  of  reprobation  ;  but  then  the  House 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  very  careful  before,  with  the  view 
of  doing  away  with  a  few  grievances  scattered  over  the  country, 
it  interfered  with  the  law  of  contract,  which  made  up  the  best 
part  of  the  history  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  But,  even  were  the  bill  to  become  law,  he  doubted 
whether  it  would  have  the  effect  which  its  promoters  intended, 
for  the  Scotland  of  to-day  was  very  different  from  the  Scotland 
of  fifty  years  ago,  and  land  there  had  in  the  interval  increased 
in  value  many  times.  In -making  those  observations  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  he  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  an 
amendment  of  the  Game-laws,  but  then  any  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject ought,  he  thougiit,  to  deal  with  the  whole  country,  and  to 
.assimilate  as  far  possible  the  Game-laws  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. It  should  also,  he  maintained,  respect  the  law  of  con- 
tract and  do  nothing  to  impair  the  relations  which  now  happily 
existed  between  landlords  and  tenants. 

Mr.  SHAW-LEFEVRE,  believing  the  main  principle  of 
the  Bill  to  be  the  exclusion  of  hares  and  rabbits  from  the 
operation  of  the  Game-laws,  should  give  it  his  support,  and 


if  there  were  no  other  way  of  securing  the  tenant,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  against  the  evil  of  which  he  complained, 
he  did  not  see  why  freedom  of  contract  should  not  to  that 
extent  be  interfered  with.  He  had  always  been  opposed  to 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Game-laws,  because  the  result  of 
course  would,  he  thought,  be  to  give  rise  to  new  evils.  He 
believed,  moreover,  that  if  they  were  repealed  it  would  be 
found  necessary  within  a  few  years  to  re-enact  them  or  to  pass 
a  general  trespass  law,  to  which  he  should  object,  as  likely  to 
give  rise  to  much  inconvenience  and  injustice.  But  although 
he  objected  to  tlie  abolition  of  the  Game-laws,  no  one,  he 
contended,  who  had  read  the  evidence  which  had  been  taken 
before  the  Committee,  could  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  considerable  grievance  now  existed  because  of  the  way 
in  which  they  in  many  cases  operated. 

Mr.  STORER,  while  sympathising  with  the  tenant-farmers 
in  the  complaints  which  they  made  against  over-preservation, 
failed  to  see  how  the  Bill  before  the  House  would  provide  a 
sufficient  remedy  for  the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to  meet. 
Many  of  its  provisions  would,  he  feared,  interfere  injuriously 
with  freedom  of  contract  and  the  rights  of  property.  The 
true  remedy  for  any  grievance  which  might  exist  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  fostering  of  a  belter  feeling  between  tenants  and 
their  landlords. 

Mr.  ORR  EWING  wished  to  assure  the  House  that  the 
strictures  which  had  been  passed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeenshire  on  the  proprietors  of  that  county  were  totally 
inapplicable  to  any  part  of  Scotland  with  which  he  himself 
was  acquainted.  He  had  no  particular  knowledge  of  the 
landlords  of  Aberdeenshire,  but  he  should  be  greatly  surprised 
to  find  that  they  differed  from  those  of  the  West  of  Scotland, 
who,  he  knew,  had  deeply  at  heart  the  prosperity  of  their  ten- 
ants. It  had,  he  might  add,  been  stated  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  that  the  tenant-farmers  were  unanimous  in  their  support 
of  the  present  Bill,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed at  in  the  West  of  Scotland  at  all,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
other  county  except  that  which  its  promoter  represented,  and 
if  he  was  not  mistaken  the  Agricultural  Club  of  that  county 
were  last  year  very  much  opposed  to  the  measure.  Did  he 
think  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  confined  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  hares  and  rabbits,  he  should  not  oppose  the  second 
reading :  but  as  he  believed  its  main  principle  to  be  to  abolish 
the  Game-laws  altogether,  to  encoura^re  poaching,  and  to  do 
away  with  private  contract,  which  he  felt  assured  the  tenant- 
farmers  had  no  desire  to  do,  he  could  not  give  it  his  support. 
If  the  self-acting  principle  of  private  contract  were  done  away 
with,  at  what  point,  he  should  like  to  know,  was  such  legislature 
to  stop  ?  While  desirous  for  a  settlement  of  the  question  on  a 
sound  basis,  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  manner 
in  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  deal  with  the  subject  was  not 
satisfactory.  The  tenant-farmers  were  against  the  Bill,  and  he 
questioned  whether  it  was  really  approved  by  the  hon.  mover 
himself.  The  only  object  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Barclay) 
in  bringing  it  forward  appeared  to  be  to  gain  popularity  ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Orr  Ewing)  protested  against  the  time  of  the  House 
being  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  a  Bill  which  the  hon. 
mover  himself  could  never  expect  to  carry. 

Mr.  BARCLAY,  replying,  observed  that  the  portions  of 
the  Bill  which  had  been  objected  to  could  all  be  amended  in 
Committee,  and  maintained  that  there  could  be  no  settlement 
of  the  question  on  any  other  principles  than  those  embodied  in 
his  measure. 

The  House  then  divided  : 

For  the  second  reading 56 

For  the  amendment 178 


THE  RABBIT  AGAIN.— A  MAN  FINED  FOR  RE- 
TRIEVING  HIS  OWN  PROPERTY !— Mr.  Henry  Archer 
miller,  Walton-on-the-Naze,  was  summoned  for  trespassing  in 
pursuit  of  conies,  on  land  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hubbard,  of  Walton,  and  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  Blanshard, 
Kirby,  on  the  17th  December.  Mr.  H.  W.Jones  prosecuted; 
Mr.  Henry  Goody  appeared  for  the  defendant.  This  case,  it 
will  be  remembered,  arose  out  of  one  disposed  of  last  Bench 
day,  in  which  Thomas  Chandler,  a  miller  in  Mr.  Archer's  em- 
ploy, was  summoned  for  the  above  offence,  but  was  discharged, 
it  being  perfectly  clear  that  the  then  defendant  was 
innocent,  and  that  it  was  his  master  who  had  committed  the 
trespass  complained  of. — Mr.  Jones,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
opening  remarks,  alluded  to  the  salient  points  in  theca»e,and 
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in  coHcludiug,  said  it  had  been  stated  in  the  Court  tliat  llie 
prosecution  were  actuated  by  vindictive  motives  on  the  last 
occasion,  and  because  they  did  not  like  to  proceed  against  the 
master,  they  had  done  so  ai^ainst  the  man.  He  had  understood 
also  that  tlie  statement  had  appeared  in  print,  but  he  liad  a 
newspaper  report  before  him  and  cnuld  not  find  it.  Mr. 
Goody  said  the  report  to  vphich  Mr.  Jones  alluded  was  a  very 
correct  one,  and  the  reports  in  the  Essex  Standard  (the  news- 
paper referred  to)  were  usually  so  correct  that  he  felt  certain 
if  he  had  said  anything  of  the  sort  (wliicli  he  denied)  it  would 
have  appeared.  Mr.  Jones  said  lie  could  corroborate  Mr. 
Goody's  statement  as  to  the  usual  accuracy  of  the  Essex  Stan- 
dard reports,  and  was  quite  satisfied  with  Mr.  Goody's  refuta- 
tion of  the  assertion.  The  defendant:  He  would  not  have 
made  it  with  ray  consent.  Mr.  Jones  :  There  were  no  grounds 
for  it.  The  evidence  of  Daniel  Cook,  complainant's  game- 
keeper, was  re-taken.  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Goody  :  Sup- 
posing I  shot  game  on  my  own  land  and  it  fell  over  on-  to  my 
neighbour's  land,  should'nt  I,  by  right  or  by  permission,  be 
enabled  to  go  and  fetch  it  ?  Witness:  I  suppose  you  would. 
Mr.  Goody :  Haven't  you  done  it  scores  of  times  yoursell  ? 
Witness  :  I  have  sent  my  dog  for  it.  Mr.  Goody  :  And  you 
yourself  personally,  haven't  you  ?  Witness :  Yes.  Mr. 
Goody :  i  thought  so.  Henry  Cutler,  one  of  de- 
fendant's employes,  repeated  the  evidence  he  gave 
ht  Thorpe.  To  the  Chairman  :  The  defendant  shot  over  his 
own  boundary  on  to  complainant's  land  ;  the  rabbit  ran  out  of 
defendant's  fence.  Mr.  Goody,  in  defence,  submitted  that  the 
defendant  was  not  guilty  of  a  trespass  within  the  meaning  of 
ihe  Act.  He  shot  from  his  own  field  at  a  rabbit  which  came 
out  of  his  own  fence.     Dr.  Barton:  He  is  guilty  of  a   civil 


trespass  in  going  on  to  the  land  after  the  rabbit,  but  not  of  a 
trespass  under  this  Act.  Mr.  Goody  said  he  did  not  know  what 
would  come  to  sporting  gentlemen  if  this  nice  distinction  was  to 
be  drawn.  As  he  understood  it,  it  was  a  standing  practice  with 
gentlemen  out  shooting  that  if  tliey  shot  anything  and 
it  fell  on  to  a  neiglibour's  land  the  sportsman  would  go  and 
fetch  it.  Mr.  Nunn  said  there  was  a  great  distinction  between 
a  bird  Hying  and  an  animal  running  along  the  land.  If  the 
rabbit  had  been  flying  it  might  have  been  all  right.  Mr. 
Goody  said  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using  strong  language, 
but  this  certainly  did  strike  him  as  being  a  trumpery  case. 
Hitherto  the  greatest  good  feeling  had  existed  between  the 
parties,  and  it  did  seem  a  great  pity  that  it  should  be  destroyed 
on  such  a  slight  pretext  as  this.  If  the  Bench  felt  that  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  law  a  trespass  had  been  committed,  he 
trusted  they  would  mark  their  appreciation  of  tlie  case  by  in- 
flicting the  smallest  possible  penalty  the  law  would  allow.  The 
Ciiairmau  (after  a  somewhat  lengthy  consultation  with  his  bro- 
ther magistrates)  said  the  majority  of  the  Bench  were  of  opinion 
that  a  conviction  must  take  place  ;  but  they  did  not  look  upon 
the  case  as  one  requiring  to  be  dealt  with  with  any  severity.  It 
was  quite  possible  that  the  defendant  might  have  felt  himself 
justified,  with  the  liberty  of  a  neighbour,  to  go  on  to  the  land 
of  the  complainant ;  but  in  the  strict  letter  of  tlie  law  he  had 
committed  an  offence.  He  would  therefore  be  fined  5s.  and 
15s.  costs.  The  money  was  at  once  paid.  Mr.  Jones  said 
there  was  a  second  summons  against  the  defendant  for  trespass 
in  pursuit  of  game,  but  under  the  circumstances  the  prosecu- 
tion would  not  proceed  in  it.  Mr.  Goody :  For  the  simple 
reason  that  my  friend  can't. 


IMPLEMENT    TRIALS    AND    PREMIUMS. 


The  motioa  of  Colonel  Kiagscote  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  abolishing,  after  the 
present  year,  the  competitive  trials  of  implements,  on  the 
plea  of  expense,  cannot  be  considered  but  ill-advised  and 
injudicious,  alike  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  Society 
and  the  progress  of  agriculture.  What  are  the 
funds  of  the  Society  to  be  devoted  to,  if  not  for  such  ob- 
jects of  utility  ?  and  for  what  was  it  established  but  to 
advance  agriculture  ?  And  surely  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments in  implements  and  machinery  have  contributed 
greatly  to  place  us  in  the  van  as  an  agricultural  people. 
If  the  trials  are  to  be  limited  to  some  few  new  inventions, 
and  to  be  carried  on  when  and  where  the  council  may 
choose,  all  general  competition  and  public  interest  will 
be  lost  at  the  country  meetings.  The  implements  have 
hitherto  been  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  show- 
yard,  both  for  British  and  foreign  agriculturists,  and  the 
competitive  trials  have  always  been  watched  with 
interest  both  by  manufacturers  and  farmers.  Mr. 
Hemsley,  a  judge  of  much  experience,  and  others, 
who  supported  the  amendment  for  referring  the  ques- 
tion to  the  implement  committee,  bore  testimony  to 
the  importance  of  the  trials.  It  was  shown  that  there  is 
still  great  need  of  testing  the  development  of  old  prin- 
ciples, especially  in  labour-saving  machines ;  that  superior 
efficiency  can  only  be  definitely  ascertained  by  competi- 
tive trials  ;  that  prize  implements  were  always  eagerly 
purchased  ;  and,  as  Lord  Vernon  affirms  and  Mr.  Turner 
corroborates,  the  public  do  take  great  interest  in  the  trials. 

We  differ  altogether  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Randall  that 
members  neither  attend  the  trials,  read  the  reports,  nor 
are  guided  by  the  results  of  the  trials  in  purchasing  im- 
plements. The  detailed  accounts  which  are  given  of  the 
trials  in  the  agricultural  and  engineering  papers  are  circu- 
lated and  read  widely,  even  before  the  fuller  official  leports 
ofthe  Society  appear  in  its /o«ra«/.  Our  implements  apn 
machinery  have  a  large  sale  at  home  and  abroad  from  their 
efficiency  and  excellence,  and  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  check 
the  stimulus  hitherto  given  to  improTcmeut  and  invention 


in  this  direction  by  the  Society.  In  the  official  report 
by  Lieut. -Colonel  Michael  on  the  agricultural  machinery 
at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  as  recently  pub- 
lished by  direction  of  Parliament,  it  is  remarked  that 
"  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  has  taken 
much  pains  to  encourage  improvements  in  all  classes  of 
implements,  and  their  prize  awards  were  regarded  by 
foreigners  as  guarantees  of  the  highest  state  of  perfection 
in  any  particular  class  of  agricultural  machinery."  It  is 
not  because  some  of  our  largest  engineering  firms  by 
capital  and  energy  have  obtained  the  greatest  honours, 
and  been  enabled  to  establish  branch  houses  in  the  prin- 
cipal European  States,  that  invention  and  competition 
should  be  checked,  and  progress  on  the  part  of  smaller 
firms  stayed,  by  the  absence  of  a  reward  anxiously  looked 
for  as  the  crowning-point  of  success. 

Great  Britain  made  the  largest  and  finest  display  in  1873 
at  Vienna  of  agricultural  machines.  In  those  worked  by 
steam  she  surpassed  all  other  nations.  Eor  instance, 
there  were  shown  by  England  one  steam  plough,  twenty- 
seven  single  and  teu  donble-furrow  iron  ploughs,  four 
single-furrow  wooden  ploughs,  twenty-three  drills,  fourteen 
horse-rakes  and  hay-makers,  and  nineteen  reapers  and 
mowers ;  of  steam-engines,  six  traction,  forty  portable, 
eight  fixed,  and  ten  vertical;  thirty-six  steam  thrashing 
machines,  and  six  moved  by  horse-power  ;  and  seventy- 
one  food-preparing  machines.  In  ploughs  and  drills 
Germany  and  Austria  came  out  stronger.  M.  de 
Tisserand,  the  president  of  the  jury  of  this  class,  speaks 
most  favourably  of  the  British  machinery  and  implements; 
and  the  other  foreign  members  concur  with  him  in  the 
high  opinion  and  approval  expressed  as  to  the  progress 
made  by  England  since  1867.  His  preliminary  re- 
marks are  so  sensible  that  they  deserve  record  here  : 
"  Progress  is  the  consequence  of  want  ;  and  agri- 
culture, like  all  other  industries,  modifies  her  old 
customs  only  when  driven  to  do  so  by  imperious  necessity. 
Agriculture  has  often  ,beea  reproached  with  progressing 
less  rapidly  than  other  industries,  but  on  this  subject 
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much  can  be  said  to  show  tliat  this  reproach  is  unmerited. 
To  start  with,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  besides  beiup 
dependent  on  the  elements,  is  merely  an  auxiliary  of 
Nature  and  in  the  production  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  or  a 
stone  of  meat,  his  labour  is  a  minute  fraction,  as  com- 
pared with  the  work  which  Nature  puts  forward  in  his 
aid.  As  regards  all  other  industries,  the  work  of  man  is 
everything.  Once  that  a  manufacturer  has  converted  a 
pound  of  raw  cotton  into  thread,  he  is  enabled  with  the 
aid  of  his  machinery  to  do,  now-a-days,  work  in  one 
day  which  would  have  employed  100  or  200,  or  even 
more  men.  Moreover,  such  necessities  are  far  more 
keenly  felt  in  other  industries  than  that  of  Agriculture, 
although  the  latter  occupies  at  least  two-thirds,  or  perhaps 
three-fourths,  of  the  population  of  the  globe.  Its  capital 
is  immense,  and  it  naturally  is  not  susceptible  of  rapid 
modifications  and  changes.  Hence  the  slow  growth  of 
agricultural  progress."  M.  Tisserand  then  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  different  countries,  and  says  in  the  British  section 
he  noticed  great  efforts  had  been  made,  and  considerable 
progress  realised  in  the  matter  of  improving  the  construc- 
tion of  machinery.  The  English  manufacturers  have  very 
wisely  devoted  great  attention  to  modifications  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  other  countries — namely,  Austria,  Russia, 
Koumania.  M. Tisserand  tells  us  respecting  his  own  couatry 
that  during  the  last  few  years  the  sale  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery in  France  has  increased  enoimously.  Mowers  and 
reapers  have  been  sold  in  thousands  since  1870,  and  in  the 
fourteen  Departments  of  the  North,  Bast,  and  South  more 
than  two  thousand  were  bought  in  1872.  Drills  have 
multiplied  also  considerably  ;  and,  moreover,  the  steam- 
thrasher  is  everywhere  being  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
hand  machines.  On  lands  where  the  cultivation  is  limited 
private  persons  of  enterprise  have  established  machines  for 
thrashing,  which  they  take  from  farm  to  farm. 

Although  the  value  of  the  steam-engines  exported  last 
year  shows  an  increase  of  about  £300,000,  yet  in  the 
agricultural  implements  and  other  machinery  there  was  a 
falling-off  of  nearly  half  a  million  compared  with  1873, 
and  that  with  some  of  our  largest  customers — Russia, 
Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Our 
own  dependencies  of  Australia  and  India  alone  show  a 
steady  increase. 

Col.  Michael  concludes  his  report  on  Vienna  with  the 
caution  that  he  would  not  have  it  understood  that  our  agri- 
cultural engineers  are  so  far  in  advance  of  their  foreign  com- 
petitors that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  hold  a 
monopoly  for  the  future  supply  of  machinery  to  those  coun- 
tries which  they  have  so  largely  benefited.  Far  from  it ;  the 
splendid  display,  as  he  says,  of  ingenious  and  well- 
constructed  English  implements  at  Vienna  has  awakened 
the  foreigner  to  a  sense  of  his  own  shortcomings,  and  many 
mechanical  engineers  are  preparing  to  enter  the  lists  in 
competition  with  England.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that 
our  manufacturers  may  be  stimulated  to  still  greater 
exertions  for  maintaining  the  prestige  which  England  now 
enjoys. 

At  a  time  when  our  agricultural  implement  makers 
have  to  contend  with  stern  foreign  competition,  it  is 
scarcely  generous  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  professes  to 
be  the  patron  of  agriculture  and  the  exponent  of  "  Science 
with  Practice,"  to  -withdraw  any  little  stimulus  and 
encouragement  which  has  hitherto  been  given  to  makers 
and  inventors,  who  are  also  supporters  and  large  contribu- 
tors to  the  funds.  It  was  remarked  at  Vienna  how  largely 
the  Germans  now  manufacture  seed-drills  ;  as  Sweden 
is  especially  noticeable  for  the  excellent  construction  of  her 
iron  ploughs,  of  which  58  were  shown,  of  good  quality 
and  exceedingly  low  price.  It  is  extraordinary  that  they 
can  furnish  excellent  single  iron  ploughs  at  prices  varying 
from  25s.  to  50s.  Our  Australian  colonies,  again,  now 
make  largely  for  themselves. 


THE  TAX  ON  SHEPHERDS'  DOGS  AND  FARBIERS 

GUNS.  —  A  deputation  of  Scotch  members  has  waited 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,,  for  the  purpose  of 
srcuring  tiie  abolition  of  the  tax  now  imposed  upon  shepherds 
dogs  in  Scotland,  and  also  to  obtain  an  entire  remission  of  the 
tax  now  levied  upon  farmers  using  guns  for  the  purpose  of 
scaring  away  crows  and  birds  of  prey  and  vermin  from  their 
crops.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  reply,  said  :  I  have  had 
more  letters,  more  interviews,  and  more  suggestions  with  re- 
gard to  dogs  and  guns  than  perhaps  any  other  item  of  taxation, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  came  from  Scotch  mem- 
bers. I  confess  that  the  moe  I  hear  upon  the  subject,  the 
more  difiiculty  I  feel  in  knowing  exactly  how  to  deal  with  it, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  even  the  discussion  that  we  have  had 
to-day  lias  UDt  altogether  removed  the  difficulties  which  I  feel, 
especially  with  reg:ird  to  the  question  of  the  dog  tax,  which  is 
rt-ally  an  exceedingly  dilllcult  one.  A  great  number  of  Scotch 
and  Euglisli  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
made  communications  to  me  urging  an  increase  of  the  dog 
tax,  in  order  to  stop  the  enormous  mischief  that  is  done  by 
stray  dogs — dogs  which  we  are  told  produce  danger  by  hydro- 
phobia, and  dogs  which  are  doing  mischief  to  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  in  various  other  ways ;  and  we  are  also  told  ihat  they 
conduce  to  a  great  deal  of  irregularity  in  the  shepherds'  habits, 
and  mischief  in  the  way  of  dog  fights.  On  the  otiier  hand,  we 
get  strong  representations  from  the  representatives  of  the  far- 
mers, and  especially  of  the  Scotch  farmers,  as  to  the  hardship 
of  taxing  shepherds'  dogs.  You  know  quite  well  that  there  is 
an  enormous  dilliculty  in  laying  down  tiie  principle  that  a 
sheep  dog  shall  not  be  taxed — at  least  it  is  not  difficult  to  lay 
down  a  principle,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  a  sheep  dog. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  thing  is  to  be  done  at  all,  the 
way  it  can  best  be  carried  out  will  be  to  give  to  certain  persons 
licences  for  one,  two,  or  more  dogs,  without  making  any 
charge.  That  would  be  one  way  of  meeting  the  question  ; 
but,  then,  there  would  arise  various  questions.  In  the  first 
place,  how  are  we  to  lay  down  any  scale  as  to  the  number  of 
dogs  any  pers^.n  is  to  be  allowed  to  keep  ?  There  is  a  question 
whether  you  could  coUect  the  tax  better,  and  keep  down  stray 
dogs,  by  putting  the  collection  in  the  hands  of  local  authori- 
ties. That  is  a  point  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  I  shall 
not  lose  sight  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  collars,  I 
am  afraid  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  establishing 
that  plan,  by  those  who  would  have  to  pay  for  the  collars. 
Then  a  question  is,  who  is  to  supply  the  collars  which  the  dog 
is  to  wear  ?  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  mutiny 
amongst  the  ladies  if  their  lapdogs  were  compelled  to  wear  the 
government  collar.  There  might  be  some  aifficulty  also  regard- 
ing sporting  and  huntng  dogs.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
how  a  pack  of  hounds  could  run  with  them  on.  I  do  not 
think  lean  admit  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Orr  Ewing 
that  no  instruments  required  for  trade  should  be  taxed.  If 
that  were  so,  I  suppose  we  should  still  have  to  get  rid  of 
several  of  our  taxes.  For  instance,  in  tlie  case  of  a  house  and 
shop  for  carrying  on  business,  we  should  have  in  many  in- 
stances to  take  off  the  tax  on  the  shop  and  various  other 
matters,  and  upon  articles  of  consumption,  which  we  still  tax. 
You  would  have  to  take  off  the  tax  on  doctors'  carriages.  So 
that  I  think  we  must  not  be  too  ready  to  lay  down  these  prin- 
ciples, and  insist  upon  them.  If  we  did  so  we  should  find 
ourselves  coming  across  many  difficulties.  With  regard  to  the 
gun  tax,  I  will  consider  whether  there  is  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  meet  the  case  of  the  farmer  protecting  his  crops.  I 
admit  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  present  system,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  consider  it ;  but  of  course  it  connects 
itself  with  several  other  principles.  I  will  not  say  anything 
more  at  present,  exctpt  to  thank  you  for  coming  here.  The 
more  hght  we  throw  ou  these  subjects  the  better. 

THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— A  public 
meeting  was  held  in  Birmingham  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  inviting  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  1876  in  Birmingham.  It 
was  decided  to  ask  the  Town  Council  to  invite  the  society,  and 
the  meeting  pledged  itself  to  raise  £2,000  as  a  guarantee  fund, 
and  to  provide  accommodation  for  holding  the  meeting. 
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BOOKS     ON   CATTLE    AND    SHEEP. 
Thk  Live   Stock   of  the  Farm.     B//  R.  0.  Prlnr/lc. 

Blackwood  aad  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
The   C.vttle    of    Gkeat   Britain.     Edited  hy    JoJui. 

Coleman.     Cos,  Strand,  London. 
The  Sheep.     By  IF.  C.  Spooner,  V.S.     Third  Edition. 

Lockvvood  and  Co.,  Stationers'  llall-caurt,  London. 
The  Polled  Herd  Book. — Angus,  Aberdeen,  and 

Galloway  Breeds.     Bi/  Alcrander  Ramsay.    Banff. 

There  are  continual  inquiries  for  a  good  comprehensive 
book  on  the  breeding  and  management  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  name  any  one  work  which  is 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  present  time.  Youatt  is  out 
of  date;  and  other  able  writers,  like  Mr.  Carr,  commonly 
confine  themselves  to  an  especial  branch  of  the  subject. 
In  some  response  to  such  a  demand  we  have  the  publi- 
cations now  before  us,  or  more  properly  the  two  first  ou 
our  list.  Mr.  Pringle's  volume  is  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive, for  it  touches  on  the  art  of  breeding,  feeding, 
and  general  management  of  stock,  and  gives  further, 
something  on  the  characteristics  and  uses  of  all  our  re- 
cognised breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  draught-horses,  pigs, 
and  poultry.  Still,  this  aims  at  little  more  than  a  care- 
ful compilation,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  page  but  upon 
which  a  quotation  appears  ;  although,  as  most  of  the 
authorities  are  well  selected,  this  may  add  more  weight 
to  the  work,  and  Mr.  Pringle  be  honestly  complimented 
ou  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties, 
the  rather,  perhaps,  as  an  editor  than  an  author.  Still, 
there  are  but  few  men  who  could  write  all  round  upon 
any  branch  of  agriculture,  and  there  is  a  deal  of  useful 
matter  cleverly  put  together  in  The  Live  Stock  of  the 
Farm. 

The  Cattle  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary, 
is,  so  far  as  the  letter -press  is  concerned,  the  work  of 
many  hands ;  but  this  handsomely-prepared  volume 
clearly  depends  less  upon  the  pen  than  the  pencil.  The 
The  opening  chapters  by  the  editor,  Mr.,  or  rather  Pro- 
fessor Coleman,  on  Breeding,  Feeding,  Management,  Hous- 
ing, and  Dairying,  are  vei-y  good  papers,  full  of  well- 
digested  information ;  but  the  articles  ou  the  seve- 
ral breeds,  as  here  illustrated,  are  often  no  more  than 
such  descriptions  as  might  accompany  a  magazine  or 
newspaper  engraving,  although  smartly  served  up,  and 
interesting  enough  to  the  outside  public.  An  especial 
champion  has  been  generally  engaged  to  do  honour  to  his 
own  fancy  sort,  and  amongst  others  the  editors  of  the 
Hereford,  Devon,  and  Sussex  Herd  Books  enlisted ;  so 
that  these  contributions,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  very 
rosily  tinted ;  as,  in  fact,  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and 
Devon  would  appear,  in  turn,  to  be  the  favourite  breed 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  large  wood-engravings 
are  after  sketches  by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  and  of  these, 
pretty  generally,  we  may  say,  as  an  "  authority  "  does  of 
the  Alderney  print,  "admirable  as  drawings  of  cattle, 
they  do  not  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  breed."  It 
would,  in  truth,  be  simply  impossible  to  identify  many 
of  the  samples  so  "  pourtrayed,"  but  for  the  titles  care- 
fully appended  ;  and  Mr.  Weir  is  quite  out  of  his  depth 
when  dealing  with  such  subjects.  In  his  own  line, 
as  a  delineator  of  rabbits,  pigeons,  cats,  and  coct-robins  ; 
as  the  artist  in  chief,  in  a  word,  for  childrens'  books  and 
pets,  he  is  probably  unrivalled;  but  his  own  natural 
tastes,  even  when  backed  by  his  wondrous  facility,  serve 
him  but  little  here,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  illustration 
to  The  Cattle  of  Great  Britain  which  can  be  really 
called  a  success.  The  Hereford,  with  his  lively  markings, 
is  undoubtedly  the  best ;  while  too  many  of  the  others,  as 
with  the  Jersey,  do  not  give  that  which  is  above  all  to  be 
desired  in  such  a  work,  "  a  correct   notion  of  the  breed." 

Mr.  Spooner's  Sheep  has  reached  to  a  third  edition, 
of  which  it  is  well  worthy,  abounding  as  it  does  with 


interesting  matter,  and  more  especially  valuable  for  the 
section  on  the  treatment  of  diseases ;  while  the  Scotch 
Polled  Heed  Book  has  reached  to  its  third  volume, 
which  "  numbers  about  one-half  more  entries"  than  its 
immediate  predecessor.  The  present  issue,  moreover,  is 
confined  to  registered  numbers,  and  no  animal  has  been 
admitted,  "  of  whose  purity  there  is  the  slightest  doubt." 
All  this  speaks  well  for  the  additional  care  with  which  the 
Abcrdeens,  Angus,  and  Galloway  are  now  coming  to  be 
cultivated. 

THE    SALE    OF    CROPS. 

A  case  affecting  agriculturists  was  heard  at  the  County 
Court,  Tadcaster,  before  Mr.  E.  H.  Turner,  judge,  and  a  jury. 
The  plaintiifs,  represented  by  Mr.  Calvert,  were  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  the 
defendant,  represented  by  Mr.  Dale,  Mr.  Robert  Greenhall 
Fingiand,  of  the  Angel  Hotel,  Wetherby.  The  plaintiffs,  who 
claimed  £30,  sought  to  recover  for  damages  sustained  by  the 
defendant,  as  a  purchaser  of  10  acres  5  perches  of  wheat,  re- 
moving the  same,  contrary  to  agreement,  from  oGf  a  farm  of 
which  the  plaintilTs  are  the  owners.  The  circumstances  were 
somewhat  peculiar. 

Mr.  Calvert  said  that  some  time  since  the  plaintiffs'  farm 
was  let  to  a  person  named  Robert  Kay.  Que  of  the  conditions 
of  the  agreement  which  Kny  entered  into  was  that  no  hay, 
straw,  or  produce  shonld  be  sold  off  the  premises.  This 
agreement  was  duly  reduced  into  writing,  aud  signed  by  both 
parties.  Kay  became  embarrassed  in  monetary  affairs,  however, 
liquidation  proceedings  were  commenced  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  at  York,  snd  a  gentleman  named  Good  was  appointed 
receiver.  Mr.  Good,  soon  after  he  had  been  so  appointed, 
advertised  tlie  crops  on  the  farm  for  sale.  This  was  in  August 
last.  The  crops  were  sold  to  various  purchasers.  One  lot,  a 
close  of  laud,  called  Woolpits,  containing  nearly  eleven  acres 
of  wheat,  was  bought  by  the  defendant,  Mr.  Fingiand. 
Although  the  defendant  was  told  not  to  take  off  the  crop,  he 
did  so,  and  the  present  suit  was  brought  to  recover  damages 
which  the  landlord  liad  sustained  by  reason  of  the  crops  being 
thus  removed  from  the  premises.  The  terms  of  the  11th 
section  5th  Geo.  Ill ,  cap.  50,  explicitly  provided  against  such 
a  purchase  under  such  circumstances.  In  reply  to  his  Honour, 
Mr.  Calvert  said  the  Act  had  not  been  repealed.  The  tenant 
was  under  agreement  not  to  take  any  of  the  crops  off  the 
premises. 

Charles  Lee,  land  agent  for  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St 
Catherine's  College,  and  residing  at  Newton  House,  Leeming- 
laue,  said  that  four  or  five  years  ago  he  let  the  farm  to  Robert 
Kay,  under  a  written  agreement,  at  the  yearly  rental  of  £134 
There  were  182  acres  on  the  farm.  The  agreement  specifically 
stipulated  that  none  of  the  growing  produce  on  the  farm 
should  be  sold  or  removed  from  it.  In  August  witness,  when 
he  received  notice  that  the  crops  had  been  sold  and  taken  off 
the  premises,  went  to  Wetherby,  where  he  saw  the  defendant 
and  had  a  conversation  with  him  in  respect  to  tiie  crops  that 
had  been  purchased.  The  purport  of  the  conversation  was  that 
be  had  bought  the  crop  for  tlie  purpose  of  taking  it  off  the  farm, 
and  witness,  after  intimating  that  the  defendant  would  be 
sued,  wrote  out  notices  and  had  them  served  upon  each  of  the 
purchasers.  The  wheat  crop  ou  the  Woolpits  field  (10  acres 
5  perches)  was  removed.  Witness  had  had  long  experience  as 
a  tarm  and  land  agent,  and  estimated  the  damage  done  to  the 
farm  at  £3  an  acre.  The  loss  sustained  was  through  the 
straw,  &c.,  being  removed,  thus  compelling  the  incoming 
tenant  to  make  extra  purchases  for  fodder,  manure,  &c. 

By  Mr.  Dale  :  He  did  not  attend  the  sale  by  auction  at  Mr. 
Fingland's  house,  and  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Good,  the 
receiver  under  Kay's  liquidation,  sold  the  crops.  He  knew 
now  that  the  growing  crops  were  sold  at  the  sale  to  be  con- 
sumed off  the  premises.  Mr.  Fingiand  himself  told  him  so. 
If  the  straw  had  been  left  upon  the  premises  and  consumed 
there  it  would  have  been  fully  £3  per  acre  in  general  value  to 
the  farm.  It  had  no  value  to  an  outgoing  tenant  at  Michael- 
mas because  the  straw  was  then  always  left  on  the  premises. 
By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  outgoing  tenant  was  bound 
to  leave  tiie  straw.  Apart  from  custom,  he  should  not  value 
the  straw  altogether  at  £3  to  an  incoming  tenant. 

Wm.  Burnett,  land  surveyor,  Wetherby,  said  he  was  present 
at  the  sale  of  the  crops.  The  defendant  was  there,  and  there 
was  some  conversation  about  whether  or  not  they  could  sell. 
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Good  and  the  auctioneer  (Mr.  W.  F.  Fox)  had  a  conversation 
together,  and  the  auctioneer  said  after  there  had  been  no  bid 
to  buy  on  the  premises  that  he  was  empowered  to  sell  off. 
The  defendant  becaraethe  purchaser  of  the  crop. 

By  Mr.  Dale :  He  valued  the  crop  for  Mr.  Fingland  jbefore 
the  sales  at  £7  per  acre,  and  at  the  auction  the  defendant 
bought  it  for  £6  per  acre.  The  auctioneer  declared  he  had 
authority  to  sell  the  whole  of  the  crops. 

His  Honour  :  There  are  no  further  actions,  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Calvert :  Not  as  yet  your  Honour. 

Witnesses  said  the  crop  was  a  very  bad  one.  He  estimated 
that  the  land  had  been  damaged  to  the  extent  of  258.  per 
acre  through  the  sale  of  the  straw  off  the  premises. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  admitting 
that  he  had  removed  the  straw. 

Mr.  Dale  submitted  that  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  the 
statute  was  that  if  the  assignee  should  sell  the  crop,  the  buyer 
should  consume  them  ou  the  premises.  In  this  case  he 
thought  the  action  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  against 
the  purchaser,  but  against  the  receiver,  or  the  person  who 
was  in  the  position  of  assignee,  or  Kay.  The  person  in 
custody  of  the  goods,  he  apprehended,  ought  to  have  been  the 
person  sued,  that  was  to  say  the  person  who  wrongfully  acted, 
and  not  his  client,  who  at  the  time  believed  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  purchase. 

His  Honour  said  that  it  had  been  held  under  this  particular 
Act  that  buyers  were  liable. 

Mr.  Dale  said  there  were  a  number  of  farmers  in  the  court 
who  were  anxious  to  know  the  issue  on  this  point,  as  it  might 
affect  them  in  having  to  refund  for  purchases  they  had  made 
at  the  sale.  In  reality,  his  client  and  others  had  purchased 
from  a  person  who  had  no  right  to  sell. 

His  Honour  said  that  he  did  not  really  know  whether  the 
receiver  was  authorised  or  appointed  under  the  bankruptcy  or 
not,  but  he  now  decided  that  the  defendant,  as  purchaser  of 
the  whea  twas  liable. 

Mr.  Dale  said  then  those  who  sold  under  the  auction  were 
really  wrong-doers,  whilst  his  client  and  others  were  simply  in 
error  in  purchasing.  Mr.  Dale  then  proceeded  to  address 
the  jury  in  mitigation  of  damages. 

His  Honour  having  summed  up,  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  for  £6,  with  costs. 

TEARBY  V.   LEATHAM. 

Tills  case  was  also  tried  in  the  same  court,  before  a  jury. 
The  plaintiff  is  a  farmer  at  Bilbrough,  near  York,  and  the 
defendant  is  also  a  small  farmer  and  potato  dealer,  at  Askhara 
Bryan,  near  York.  Mr.  Thompson  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Dale  for  the  defence.  The  claim  was  for  £50,  balance 
due  for  potatoes  sold.  It  appeared  that  in  December  last  the 
defendant  agreed  to  purchase  from  the  plaintiff  21  acres  of 
potatoes,  at  £26  per  acre.  Tlie  plaintiff  was  to  get  them  up 
and  deliver  them  at  Copmanthorpe  station  on  such  times  as 
the  defendant  might  require.  £1U0  was  paid  at  once,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  money  was  to  be  paid  on  or  before  January 
1st.  Several  lots  of  potatoes  were  delivered,  and  on  the  28th 
December  tlie  defendant  came  with  a  number  of  "  hands,"  and 
wanted  to  dig  up  and  sort  a  quantity  of  potatoes  whicli  were 
in  a  "  pie."  The  plaintiff  protected,  as  the  weather  was  too 
frosty,  and  the  "  pie"  was  covered  up  again.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  defendant  again  returned,  and  asked  that  a  supply  of 
potatoes  might  be  sent.  Plaintiff  refused,  as  the  defendant 
had  not  fulfilled  his  promise  of  sending  more  money,  and  as 
he  had  already  had  70  tons  of  potatoes  delivered,  and  had  only 
paid  £230,  leaving  about  £70  due,  the  plaintiff  thought  it  was 
not  safe,  whereupon  the  defendant  said  he  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him,  and  that  he  might  seek  the  money  in  the 
county  court.  A  set-off  was  pleaded  ou  the  ground  that  a  lot 
of  the  potatoes  were  frosted,  but  his  Honour  overruled  this. 
Mr.  Dale  then  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  had  acted  wrongly  in 
reselling  the  potatoes  by  auction.  His  Honour  held,  however, 
that  he  had  a  right  to  deal  with  them  as  he  thought  fit,  as  the 
defendant  had  set  aside  the  bargain,  aud  he  accordingly  directed 
the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  tlie  amount 
claimed  with  costs. 

A    MAEK-LANE     CASE. 

The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

Before  Mr.  Justice  field  and  a  Special  Jury. 

This  action  was  brought  by  Messrs.  Roston,  Watson,  and 

Raymond,  of  Mark-lane,  against  the  owners  of  the  steamship 


"  Stevenson,"  to  recover  compensation  for  damage  sustained 
by  a  cargo  of  wheat,  which  it  was  alleged  was  caused  by  defects 
in  the  ship.  The  defence  was  that  it  was  caused  by  perils  of 
the  sea. 

Mr.  Butt,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  English  Harrison  appeared  for  the 
plaintiffs;  Mr.  Cohen,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Mathew  for  the 
defendants. 

The  "  Stevenson"  is  a  screw  steamship,  of  1,300  tons  regis- 
ter. In  August  of  1873  she  made  a  voyage  from  Montreal  to 
London  with  a  cargo  of  about  6,000  quarters  of  wheat.  This 
cargo  was  stowed  partly  in  bulk  and  partly  in  bags,  the  bags 
being  on  the  top  of  the  bulk.  The  plaintiffs  were  the  en- 
dorsees of  the  bill  of  lading.  The  insurance  effected  on  the 
cargo  was  free  from  particular  average.  When  the  cargo  was 
unloaded  it  was  discovered  that  about  700  or  800  quarters  of 
wheat  at  the  after  part  of  the  main  hold  were  damaged  by  wet. 
The  damaged  wheat  was  immediately  under  a  coal  bunker. 
Tliis  coal  bunker  was  under  the  spar  deck,  end  upon  end, 
thwart  the  main  deck.  There  were  sis  side  lights  in  the 
hunker.  On  the  top  of  the  bunker  was  a  hatchway  of  three 
feet  by  two  feet  six  inches.  The  floor  of  the  bunker  was 
identical  with  the  main  deck.  The  case  for  the  plaintiffs  was 
that  the  calking  of  the  floor  of  the  bunker  was  in  a  very  defec- 
tive state,  and  that  the  water  which  had  damaged  the  wheat 
had  made  its  way  through  the  floor.  They  also  contended  that 
it  was  improper  to  have  side  lights  in  a  bunker  ;  that  in  the 
present  instance  one  of  them  had  been  broken  by  the  coals,  and 
in  consequence  the  water  had  found  its  way  into  the  bunker. 
They  also  contended  that  the  hatchway  was  not  properly 
secured.  The  defendants  admitted  that  the  floor  of  the  bunker 
was  not  watertight,  but  they  insisted  that  the  hatchway  was 
securely  fastened,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  side  lights  was 
proper,  and  that  the  damage  was  caused  by  perils  of  the  sea. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  £304  12s. 
8d.,  the  full  amount  claimed. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

The  position  of  the  cattle  trade  has  remained  much  the 
same.  There  have  been  full  average  supplies  of  stock  on 
offer,  but  the  quality  has  been  rather  uneven.  As  regards 
beasts,  our  own  grazing  districts  have  contributed  to  about  the 
usual  extent.  The  condition,  however,  has  not  given  general 
satisfaction.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  stock  has 
throughout  been  of  indifferent  quality,  but  the  number  of  prime 
beasts  has  been  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  secondary  and 
inferior  qualities.  The  demand  has  not  been  active  ;  never- 
theless, the  tone  has  on  the  whole  been  steady,  the  cold  wea- 
ther tending  to  promote  flrraness.  At  one  time  the  best  Scots 
were  making  6s.  4d.  to  63.  6d.  per  8  lbs.,  but  the  top  price  has 
since  fallen  to  6s.  2d.  From  abroad  the  supplies  have,  as 
usual  at  this  season,  been  contracted,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Dutch  and  Danish  beasts,  with  a  sprinkling  from  Spain. 
There  have  also  been  a  few  iiundred  head  from  Germany  and 
France  reported  at  Deptford.  The  condition  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  stock  has  not  called  for  particular  notice,  and  sales 
have  been  effected  quietly. 

In  the  sheep  pens  there  hasheen  a  liberal  supply,  the  re- 
ceipts, both  from  our  own  districts  and  from  abroad,  being  more 
liberal.  As  in  the  case  of  beasts,  the  trade  was  firm  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  month,  but  has  since  become  quieter, 
and  the  best  breeds  are  now  selling  at  6s.  lOd.  per  8  lbs. 

With  reference  to  calves,  the  supply  has  been  only  mode- 
rate, and  the  trade  has  been  alternately  steady  and  depressed. 
After  being  quoted  at  73.,  the  top  quotation  has  relapsed  to 
6s.  2d.  per  8  lbs. 

In  the  pig  market  there  has  been  no  feature. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  during  the 
past  month  have  been  as  under  : 

Beasts 4,370 

Sheep  34,290 

Calves 671 

Pigs 721 

40,052 
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Corresponding  period  iu  IS?^' 36,SSi 

1873 30,+6!} 

137^ 34..98'5 

1871 1G,157 

1870 21,38t 

1869 27,988 

1868 4,877 

1867 26,206 

1866 29,2il 

.„  1865 22,901 

1864 12,228 

1863 10,500 

The  total  arrivals  from  our  owa  grazing  districts,  as 
well  as  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus  compare  with  the  three 
previous  years : 

Feb.      Feb.       Feb.       Feb. 
1872.    1873.    187i.    1875. 
Norfolk,    Suffolk,    Essex,    and 

Cambridgeshire 7,750    4,650    5,750     6,700 

Other  parts  of  England  1,500     1,200    2,500     1,750 

Scotland 692       490        650       553 

Ireland     400        210        400       500 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  supplies  of  stock  ex- 
hibited and  disposed  of  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market 
during  the  month : 

Beasts 15,650 

Sheep  119,180 

Calves 1,430 

Pigs 310 


Sheep. 

Calves. 

Pigs. 

88,275. 

1,685 

505 

70,830 

1,254 

399 

80,220 

978 

681 

72,690 

644 

525 

1U4,186 

858 

350 

111,600 

1,331 

1,200 

83,480 

593 

1,670 

79,710 

1,081 

1,979 

85,070 

1,125 

1,215 

66,590 

1,196 

3,714 

Comparison    oi  SuprtiES. 

Feb.  Beasts. 

1874  15,465 

1873  14,230 

1872  14,860 

1871  15,825 

1870  16,322 

1869  22,066 

18G8  16,840 

1867  17,U0 

1860  2l,2t0 

1865  21,158 

Beasts  have  sold  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  4d.,  sheep  at  5s.  to 
6s.  lOd.,  calves  5s.  to  7s.,  and  pigs  4s.  to  5s.  per  81bs.  sink- 
ing tlic  offal. 

Comparison  of  Pricfs. 
Feb.,  1874.  Feb.,  1873. 

s.    d.      s.    d.  s.    d.      s.    d. 

Beef,  from      5     0  to  6     2     4     4  to  6     0 

Mutton   ...     5     6  to  7     0     5     8  to  8     0 

Ve:il    5     4  to  6     6     5     0  to  6     6 

I'orK    3     6  to  4     8     3     4  to  4     6 

Feb.,  1872.  Feb.,  1871. 

s.    d.     s.     d.  s.     d.     s.     d. 

Beef,  from      3     2  to  5     6      3     2  to  5  10 

Mutton    ...     4     8  to  7     4     3    4  to  6     0 

Veal    4    0to6    0     3     8  to  5     6 

Pork    3     8  to  5     0     3     6  to  6     2 


REVIEW     OF    THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING    THE    PAST    MONTH. 


During  the  past  month,  instead  of  any  signs  of  gliding 
into  soring,  we  seem  to  have  backed  into  mid-winter, 
which,  after  the  extraordinary  electric  warmth  of  January, 
is  the  more  surprising ;  and  though  we  had  a  few  dry 
days  in  the  second  week,  we  have  had  plenty  of  rain  and  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  lasting  on  the  ground  for  four  days, 
and  keeping  all  the  low-lying  places  in  a  swamped  con- 
dition. So  field-labour  has  made  but  little  progress,  and 
unless  the  wet  ceases  presently  the  planting  of  beans  and 
peas  will  be  materially  hindered  ;  as  it  is,  the  begun  im- 
provement on  wheat  samples  has  been  stopped,  and  prices 
once  more  shaken  by  the  unfavourable  weather.  While 
these  great  changes  have  been  felt  all  over  the  British 
Isles,  a  renewed  severity  has  been  experienced  in  Northern 
Europe,  and  that  just  at  the  time  when  many  calculated 
the  frost  would  be  gone  or  so  much  broken  that  shipment 
by  steamers  would  have  become  practically  free.  We  cau 
scarcely  think  that  such  sudden  alterations  will  leave  the 
autumn-sown  planting  without  some  damage,  and  our 
dependence  on  their  excellent  condition  and  appearance 
must  now  be  lessened.  The  whole  trade  has  become 
unhinged  and  out  of  its  course  through  these  events,  and, 
badly  as  the  work  began  as  to  prices,  they  have  now  be- 
come Is.  to  2s.  worse,  with  no  signs  ahead  of  a  change 
for  the  better,  exceptintj  a  hope  that,  at  any  rate,  March 
will  take  its  natural  course,  whistle  through  our  stacks, 
blow  away  our  fogs  and  mists,  for  the  mutual  good  of 
farmers  aud  consumers.  Under  the  depressing  influence  of 
British  advices  Europe  has  become  spell-bound,  quoting 
lower  prices,  but  not  so  low  as  to  make  a  large  aud 
profitable  trade,  and  one  good  crop  among  the  many 
cereals,  after  an  almost  complete  clearance  of  stocks,  seems 
almost  to  have  paralysed  the  world,  which  it  ought  to 
have  gladdened  by  its  unusual  plenty.  Yet  consumption 
goes  on,  the  races  multiply  and  increase,  and,  as  we  near 
the  next  harvest,  we  may  hear  how  much  wheat  has  been 
taken  for  cattle  feed,  and  see,  after  all,  how  little  is  left  as 
provision  against  a  rainy  day;  and  he  that  thinks  of 
building  a  few  more  barns  may  find  he  will  not  require 
them.  As  we  have  had  changes  in  the  elements  so  we 
may  have  them  iu  commerce,  and  find  a  sackful  of  wheat 


more  conservative  than  a  sackful  of  money.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  most  recent  prices  of  wheat  at  the  several 
places — namely :  Farmers'  wheat  at  Paris,  40s.  to 
45s. ;  Berdianskl  at  Marseilles,  46s. ;  Odessa  Ghirka, 
44s.  3d.  ;  white  at  Bordeaux,  46s.  6d. ;  wheat  at 
Courtrai,  47s.  ;  at  Liege  ,  45s. ;  at  Louvaiu,  46s.  ;  at 
Amsterdam,  463. ;  Mecklenburg  at  Hambro',  44s.  6d. ; 
at  Rostock,  46s.  6d.  ;  best  wheat  at  Danzig,  45s.  ;  at 
Mnyence,  423. ;  at  Stettin,  39s. ;  at  Petersburg,  38s.  ;  at 
Berlin,  39s. ;  at  Cologne,  423.  6d. ;  at  San  Francisco, 
45s.  c.f.i. ;  at  New  York,  343.  2d.  per  4801bs.  f.o.b. 

The  first  Monday  in  Mark  Lane  opened  on  an  average 
supply  of  English  wheat  and  a  good  arrival  of  foreign. 
The  show  of  fresh  samples  on  the  English  stands  was  very 
limited,  and  the  weather  having  taken  up,  some  improve- 
ment was  eviuced  in  the  condition  ;  yet  business  was  in  a 
very  languid  state,  and  former  rate3  difficult  to  realise  on 
the  driest  and  best  lots,  the  remainder  being  quite 
neglected.  There  was  but  a  quiet  trade  in  foreign,  but 
holders  not  being  inclined  to  give  way  the  sales  made 
were  on  the  previous  terms,  and  chiefly  in  red  sorts — say 
Ghirka  and  spring  American.  Though  but  few  cargoes 
were  offering  on  the  coast  there  was  no  life  in  the  demand. 
The  weather  having  reverted  to  wet  the  country  wheat 
trade  continued  slow  and  depressed  this  week,  some 
localities  noting  a  further  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.,  as 
Boston,  Barnsley,  Gainsborough,  Louth,  Melton  Mowbray, 
Newcastle,  Thirsk,  &c.  Liverpool  also  was  2d.  to  3d. 
per  cental  lower  on  the  week.  Glasgow  and  Leith 
were  calm  as  regards  wheat,  and  so  was  Edinburgh,  but 
lower  rates  were  not  reported.  Wheat,  both  Irish  and 
foreign,  was  rather  lower  at  Dublin.  Maize  declined 
6d.  per  qr.,  and  all  corn  was  dull. 

On  the  second  Monday  about  the  usual  supply  of 
English  was  sent  up,  and  the  foreign  arrivals  kept  good, 
though  not  very  abundant,  being  chiefly  from  Russia  and 
New  York.  The  morning's  fresh  supply  from  the  near 
counties  was  again  limited,  and  the  condition,  as  the 
consequence  of  drier  weather,  was  much  improved ;  yet 
so  dull  was  the  state  of  trade  that  the  best  qualities,  with 
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very  few  exceptions,  had  to  be  sold  at  Is.  less  money,  while 
inferior  sorts  were  of  such  uncertain  value  as  to  be  quite 
unsaleable.  The  foreign  trade  being  equally  slow,  there 
was  no  making  way  on  sales  without  conceding  Is.  in 
favour  of  buyers.  The  arrivals  off  the  coast,  though 
limited,  were  dull,  but  values  were  nominally  unchanged, 
"With  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  weather  this  week, 
there  was  less  depression  in  the  country  trade,  though  some 
places,  in  order  to  do  business,  consented  to  accept  another 
Is.  per  qr.  decline,  as  was  the  case  at  Gainsborough, 
Hull,  Sleaford,  &c.,  and  inferior  qualities  everywhere  were 
reduced.  Liverpool  this  week  lost  Id.  to  2d.  per  cental 
on  red  sorts.  Edinburgh  this  week  noted  no  difference, 
but  Leith  and  Glasgow  were  down  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr. 
Dublin,  though  not  called  cheaper,  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  place  any  native  or  foreign  wheat  at  previous 
rates. 

On  the  third  Monday  the  quantity  of  English  in  the 
returns  was  about  that  usually  noted,  but  there  was  a 
very  heavy  falling  off  in  all  sorts  of  foreign.  This  cir- 
cumstance, however,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  return  of  damp  and  unfavourable  weathtr,  which 
made  havoc  of  the  samples,  and  all  the  previous  dulness 
returned.  The  best  dry  lots  from  Kent  and  Essex  hardly 
realised  previous  prices,  and  inferior  were  quite  passed 
by.  An  almost  stagnation  in  trade  ruled  in  foreign, 
which,  on  the  previous  Friday,  had  gone  down  on  red  sorts 
Is.  per  qr.,  and  from  this  there  was  no  rally  to-day,  though 
white  was  nominally  the  same.  With  large  arrivals  off 
the  coast  very  few  sales  took  place,  and  prices  were  looking 
down.  The  renewed  dulness  of  London  reported  in  the 
country,  where  the  weather  was  equally  bad,  brought  a 
like  response  of  dulness,  or  decline  of  Is.,  as  at  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Hull,  Sheffield,  Barnsley,  Rotherham,  Thirsk,  &c. 
Liverpool  lost  Id.  to  2d.  per  cent.il  in  the  week.  At 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Glasgow  wheat  was  Is.  per  qr. 
lower.  Dublin  also  declined  6d.,  with  but  a  slow  sale  at 
the  reduction. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  the  English  supply  was 
moderate,  but  the  foreign  was  much  increased  by 
arrivals  from  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Odessa. 
The  show  of  fresh  samples  from  the  near  counties  was 
limited,  with  but  little  improvement  in  their  condition. 
None  bnt  the  driest  lots  obtained  the  previous  rates,  and 
that  with  difficulty,  to  sell  inferior  sorts  a  decided  reduc- 
tion being  necessary.  The  foreign  trade  was  limited  in 
extent,  but,  with  indications  of  improvement  in  the 
weather,  holders  were  not  pressing  sales,  though  to  do 
this  freely  some  concession  to  buyers  was  necessary,  lu 
floating  cargoes  butlittle  was  passing,  but  Gbirka  descrip- 
tions showed  symptoms  of  recovery  from  the  late  heavy 
depression.  The  supplies  for  four  weeks  into  London 
were  25,608  qrs.  English,  68,219  qrs.  foreign,  against 
14,102  qrs.  Enghsh,  103,573  qrs.  foreign  in  1874.  The 
receipts  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  four  weeks,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  were  2,380,169  cwt.  wheat,  401,495 
cwt.  flour,  against  3,124,533  cwt.  wheat  701,107  cwt, 
flour  in  1874.  The  London  exports  on  four  weeks  were 
3,513  qrs.  wheat.  The  London  averages  commenced  at 
46s.  2d.,  and  closed  at  45s.  The  general  average?  opened 
at  43s.  9d.,  and  closed  at  41s.  lid. 

The  flour  trade,  like  that  of  wheat,  has  been  dull,  and 
tending  downwards,  country  sorts,  say  Norfolks,  being 
reduced  Is.  per  sack,  and  foreign  6d.  to  Is.  per  sack  and 
6d.  per  barrel;  and  on  the  last  Monday  millers  reduced 
their  nominal  top  price  from  43s.  to  40s.  per  sack,  which 
we  expected  they  would  be  compelled  to  do,  from  the  sub- 
ject being  brouglat  forward  in  The  Mark  Lane  Express  oi 
the  15th  instant.  The  imports  into  London  for  the  four 
weeks  were  78,998  sacks  country,  6,139  sacks  and  27,181 
barrels  foreign,  against  60,066  sacks  country  sorts,  12,300 
sacks  34,583  barrels  foreign.  The  top  price  at  Paris  was 
833.  4d.  per  sack. 


Prices  of  maize  were  falling  Is.  per  qr.  every  week  till 
the  last,  when,  with  improved  supplies,  a  little  reaction  ap- 
peared to  the  extent  of  about  6d.  per  qr.,  leaving  the  total 
decline  for  the  month  about  2s.  6d.  Yellow  American  was 
now  worth  36s.  The  imports  into  London  for  the  month 
were  50,463  qrs-,  against  23,491  qrs.  in  1874. 

The  receipts  of  British  Barley  have  been  only  moderate, 
jet  malting  sorts  have  given  way  Is.  per  qr.,  French 
and  foreign  grinding  being  from  Is.  to  2s.  lower  at  the 
month's  close,  fair  quality  of  the  latter  being  procurable 
at  26s.  But  Chevalier  sorts  at  Hambro'  were  still  very 
high,  say  49s.  to  50s.  per  qr.  free  on  board.  Grinding 
sorts  being  now  cheaper  than  oats,  we  do  not  much  expect 
a  further  decline,  especially  as  maize  has  become  relatively 
dear.  The  imports  to  London  for  the  four  weeks  were 
in  British  qualities  14,025  qrs.,  foreign  55,507  qrs., 
against  24,009  qrs.  British,  43,455  qrs.  foreign  in  1874. 

The  malt  trade  has  been  very  quiet  through  the  month, 
and  inferior  qualities  only  saleable  at  less  money,  while 
the  best  scarcely  maintained  the  former  value,  holders 
being  more  anxious  to  sell. 

The  oat  trade  has  been  in  a  very  peculiar  position.  For 
the  first  fortnight,  with  exceeedingly  light  supplies  from 
abroad,  business  was  unusually  dull,  and  sales  then  were 
made  with  difficulty  at  6d.  reduction.  Then  came  a  large 
arrival,  when  they  further  gave  way  another  6d.,  so  that 
together  the  reduction  has  only  been  Is.  per  qr.,  while 
the  grenaries  have  been  much  lightened  by  the  absense  of 
ship  samples.  Prime  sweet  Russians  are  still  worth  about 
29s.  6d.  per  qr.,  and  low  sorts  26s.  Prices,  therefore, 
seem  unlikely  to  decline  again,  as  the  frost  has  fre- 
appeared  in  many  northern  ports,  and  the  crops  in  Eu- 
rope were  not  abundant,  Mecklenburg  oats  at  Hambro* 
being  quoted  29s.  per  qr.  free  on  board,  and  black  Sweden 
for  spring,  29s.  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ;  while  at 
Paris  the  best  corn  is  still  worth  30s.,  and  in  Belgium 
nearly  as  much.  We  expect  the  ouly  practical  remedy 
will  be  to  mix  a  certain  quantity  of  grinding  barley  with 
the  oats,  as  this  will  give  more  weight  at  less  money. 
Every  year  of  drought  is  against  the  oat  crop,  as  was  the 
last,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  they  can  again  be  cheap 
this  season.  The  imports  into  London  for  February  were 
3,266  qrs.  English,  721  qrs.  Scotch,  112  qrs.  Irish,  and 
114,348  qrs.  foreign,  against  1,765  qrs.  English,  820 
qrs.  Scotch,  393  qrs.  Irish,  and  183,087  qrs.  foreign  in 
1874. 

The  Bean  trade  has  been  steady  through  the  month  for 
hard  and  good  corn,  the  renewed  permission  to  export 
from  Morocco  as  yet  having  made  no  change  in  prices, 
the  foreign  receipts  not  being  heavy,  and  the  late  advance 
on  maize  served  to  keep  up  their  relative  value.  We  are, 
however,  not  so  certain  that  full  prices  will  continue,  as 
we  are  on  the  borders  of  spring,  when  consumption  is 
lessened.  French,  Italian,  and  Egyptian  are  still  worth 
45s.  to  47s.  per  qr.,  hard  new  Mazagan  44s.,  Harrows 
46s.,  prime  old  503.  The  imports  for  London  on  four 
weeks  were  3,660  qrs.  English  6,262  qrs.  foreign,  against 
3,595  qrs.  English,  8,976  qrs.  foreign  in  1874. 

Hog  peas,  being  very  scarce,  have  kept  dear;  but  boilers, 
less  in  demand,  have  given  way  Is.  per  qr.,  and  have  now 
become  one  of  the  cheapest  things  in  the  market.  The 
month's  imports  were  1,670  qrs.  English,  2,579  qrs. 
foreign,  against  1,550  qrs.  English,  1,456  qrs.  foreign  in 
1874. 

The  business  passing  in  cloverseed  has  been  limited, 
with,  however,  very  full  prices  paid  for  fine  red,  both 
English  and  foreign  seeds  generally  having  hardened 
from  the  approach  of  the  season.  But  spring  tares,  heving 
lately  appeared  in  greater  plenty,  have  gone  down  33.  to 
4s.  per  qr. 

Printed  by  Watson  and  Hazel,  265,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK  opens—  ,  ,  „       =     ^  a  v.^ 

DRAWING  ACCOUNTS  with  Commercial  Houses  and  Private  Individuals,  either  upon  the  plan  usually  adoptea  Dv 
other  Bankers,  or  by  charging  a  small  Commission  to  those  persons  to  whom  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  sustain  an  agreea 
Permanent  Balance. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.— Deposit  Receipts  are  issued  for  sums  of  Money  placed  upon  these  Accounts,  and  Interest  is 
allowed  for  such  periods  and  at  such  rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  reference  being  had  to  the  state  of  the  Money  Market. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES  AND  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  are  issued,  payable  in  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  Con- 
tinent, in  Australia,  Canada,  India,  and  China,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Agency  of  Foreign  and  Country  Banks  is  undertaken. 

The  PcECHASB  and  Salb  of  Government  and  other  Stocks,  of  BngUsh  or  Foreign  Shares  effected,  and  Dividkwdb, 
AwMUiTiEB,  &c  ,  received  for  Customers  of  the  Bank. 

Great  facilities  are  also  afforded  to  the  Customers  of  the  Bank  for  the  receipt  of  Money  from  the  Towns  where  the  Com* 
pany  has  Branches. 

The  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  not '  >  disclose  the  transactions  of  any  of  its  Customers. 

O-der  of  the  Directors  WM.  MoKEWAN,  ")  Joint  General 

WHITBRBAD  TOMSOIT,  j     Managers. 


TO    FLOCKMASTEBS, 


THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  and  Yeterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  his  late  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  K.G.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  which  requires  no  Boiling,  and 
may  be  used  with  Warm  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  all  other  insects  injm'ious  to 
the  Flock,  preventing  the  alarmmg  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  purifying  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  Wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  highly 
Oontributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  &c.,  at  his  Manu- 
factory as  above,  and  sold  as  lOUows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  required: — 

i  lb.  for  20  sheep,  price,  jar  included £0 


61b. 

30 

81b. 

40 

101b. 

60 

201b. 

100 

301b. 

160 

401b. 

200 

601b. 

250 

601b. 

300 

801b. 

400 

1001b. 

600 

(Cask  and  measure 
included) 


0  10 
0  15 


Should  any  Flockmaster  prefer  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
will  be  equally  effective. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
From  Mr.  Hibepath,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist  :— 
Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18th,  1861. 
Sir,— I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.    If  it  is  used  according  to  t,he  flireotioTis 
given,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  effectually  destroys  vermin, 
itwill  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "yolk")  in  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.     I  think  it  deserves  the  numerous 
testimonials  published.    I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

William  Hbbapath,  Sen.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  Ac, 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg  Professor  of  C  hemistry. 

Leicester  House,  Great  Dover-street  Borough  London. 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFIC, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  wiU  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  used  in  all 
climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon— sufficient  on  an  average  for  thirty  Sheep  (according 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  in  wine  quart  bottles, 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL. 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  April  16th,  1855. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  repUed  to  before  this  bad  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'  The 
600  sheep  were  all  dressed  in  August  last  with  84  gallons  of 
the  '  NoN-poisoNons  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  own  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after 
dressing  according  to  instructions  left ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.  Being  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  wrote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  Februai  y  during  the  dressing, 
your  (Specific  proved  itself  an  invaluable  remedy,  for  m 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  cjuite  cured ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  remartcably  well  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir,    . 

"For  JOHN  TINGBY,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg.  '  "R.  RENNEY. 

U^  Flockmasters  would  be  well  to  beware  of  such  pre* 
parations  as  "  Non-poisonous  Compositions :"  it  is  oidy 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  inoroughly  convinced  that  no  •'  ^ou-poidouoas" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  s.i-;ch 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenaf  -la 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  niuEt  be  wholly  u^-  s. 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS £i*.  £6,  £4,  &  i. 


LONDON   AND   COUNTY   BANKING   COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED    IN    1836,   AND    INCOEPORATED    IN    1874,    UNDER   THE     "COMPANIES'    ACT,    1863." 
SUBSCEIBED  CAPITAL,  £3,760,000,  IN  75,000  SHAEES  OF  £50  EACH. 


Report  adopted  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  4th  Feb- 
ruary, 1875 : 

The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  Pro- 
prietors the  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Bank  for  the  half-year  ended 
on  31st  December  last;  which  shows  that,  after  paying  in- 
terest to  customers  and  all  charges,  allowing  for  rebate,  and 
making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  for  interest 
accrued  on  new  shares,  the  net  profits  amount  to  £121,656 
15s.  Id.  This  added  to  £29,279  14s.  4d.,  brought  from  the 
last  account,  makes  a  total  of  £153,936  9s.  5d.,  from  which 
they  have  transferred  the  sum  of  £15,000  to  the  credit  of 
premises  account. 

The  Directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a  Dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  free  of  income-tax,  which  will 
absorb  £120,000 ;  and  that  the  balance  of  £18,936  9s.  5d.,  then 
remaining^ fte  cariied  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Accotmt. 

The  present  dividend  added  to  that  paid  to  30th  June  will 
make  20  per  cent,  for  the  year  1874. 

The  Directors  announce  the  retirement  from  the  board,  of 
Fkbdeeick  ^oule,  Esq.,  and  the  election  of  William  Henkt 
8tone,  Esc*  in  his  place. 

The  DneKoio  retiring  b.y  rotation  are — Nathaniel  Albx- 
AiTDEii,  Esq.,  Thomas  Tybingham  Beenard,  Esq.,  and 
William  Nicol,  Esq.,  who,  being  eligible,  oflTer themselves 
for  re-election. 

The  continued  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Bank  having 
made  it  imperatively  necessary  to  enlaa'ge  the  head  office,  the 
■  Directors  have  acquired  the  freehold  of  adjoining  properties, 
which  they  have  arranged  to  re-build  and  incorporate  with 
their  existing  premises.  They  have  further  acquired  the 
leasehold  interest  for  a  long  term  of  premises  in  Abchurch- 
iaue,  in  direct  communication  with  the  Bank,  and  have 
already  entered  on  their  occupation. 
/  The  proprietors  were  informed  at  the  meetings  in  February 
and  August  last  that  the  Directors  had  under  consideration  a 
scheme  for  grantmg  retiring  and  other  allowances  to  officers 
of  the  Bank.  A  resolution  will  be  submitted  to  the  meeting 
authorising  the  Du-ectors  to  carry  out  this  intention,  under 
«uch  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  by  them 
desirable. 

The  Dividend,  amountmg  to  £2  per  Share,  free  of  income- 
tax,  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the 
Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  the  15th  instant. 
BALANCE-SHEET  of  the  LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANK- 
Dr.  ING  COMPANY,  31st  December,  1874. 


To  capital  paid  up £1,200,000    0    0 

To   instalment   received    in 
respect  of  new  shares   148,210    0    0 


To  reserve  fund 600,000    0    0 

To   instalment    received   in 
respect  of  new  shares 74,105    0    0 

To  amount  due  by  the  Bank 

forcustomers'balances,  &c.  19,892,586  10  11 
To  liabilities  on  acceptances, 

covered  by  securities 2,780,005    8    8 


-£1,318,210    0    0 


674,105    0    0 


■To  profit  and  loss  balance 
brought  from  last  account..        29,279  14    4 

To  Reserve  to  meet  interest 
accrued  on  new  shares  468  15    0 

To  gross  profit  for  the  half- 
year,  after  mnking  provi- 
sion for  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,  viz 414,368    5    4 


-22,672,591  19    7 


444,116  14    8 
liBss  amount  transferred  to 
premises  accoimt   15,000    0    0 


429,116  14    8 


£25,124,023  14    8 


Or. 

By  cash  on  hand  at  Head 
Office  and  Branches,  and 
with  Bank  of  England £2,461,448    7    6 

By  cash  placed  at  call  and  at 
notice,  covered  by  securi- 
ties     3,050,922    9  11 

Investments,  viz. : £5,612,370  17    6 

By  Government  and  guaran- 
teed stocks 1,989,954  16    9 

By  other  stocks  and  securities       93,515    6  11 


By  discounted  bills,  and  ad- 
vances to  customers  in 
town  and  country 14,113,465    8    6 

By  liabilities  of  customers  for 
drafts  accepted  by  the  Bank 
(as  per  contra) 2,780,005    8    8 


2,083,470    3    8 


-16,893,470  17    2 


By  freehold  premises  in  Lom- 
bard-street and  Nicholas- 
lane,  freehold  and  lease- 
hold property  at  the 
branches,  with  fixtures 
and  fittings  423,077  19    8 

Less  amount  transferred  from 

profit  and  loss  15,000    0    0 

408,077  19 

By  interest  paid  to  customers 103,375  15    1 

By  salaries  and  all  other  expenses  at  head- 
office  and  branches,  including  income-tax 
on  profit  and  salaries 123,268    1 


£25,124,023  14    3 


Dr.  Peofit  and  Loss  AccouifT. 

To  interest  paid  to  customers,  as  above £103,375  15  1 

To  expenses,  as  above 123,258  1  3 

To  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  carried  to  new 

account 69,796  8  11 

To  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for  half-year  120,000  0  0 

To  Reserve  to  meet  interest  accrued  on  new 

sha»-es 3,750  0  0 

Transferred  to  the  credit  of  premises  account  15,000  0  0 

To  balance  carried  forward  18,936  9  5 


£444,116  14    8 


Cr. 


By  balance  broughtforward  from  last  account  £29,279  14  4 
By  reserve  to  meet  interest  accrued  on  new 

shares 468  15    0 

By  gross  profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making 

provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts 414,368    5    4 

£444,116  14    8 

We,  the  u  ndersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  balance, 
sheet,  and  have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)        WILLLAM  NORMAN,        ) 

RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,    }  Auditors. 
STEPHEN  SYMONDS,      ) 
By  order, 

GEO.  GOUGH,  Secretary. 
London  and  County  Bank,  21,  Lombard-street, 
28th  January,  1875. 

LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANKING 
COMPANY. 
NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a  DIVIDEND,  on 
the  Capital  of  the  Company,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  for 
the  half-year  ending  31st  December,  1874,  will  be  PAID  to 
the  Proprietors,  either  at  the  Head  Office,  21,  Lombard- 
street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company's  Branches,  on  or  after 
MONDAY,  the  15th  instant. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
W.  McKEWAN,  ■>  Joint 

WHITBREAD  TOMSON,i  General   Manager 

21,  Lombard-street,  February  6th.  1875. 
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PLATE 


CUP 


r  E  N. 


Fro:m  the   Smitiifield  Club  Siio^',  December,  1874^ 


There  u'crc  ;il  the  last  Chi'istnias  show  three  Cliainpion 
Cups — for  the  best  while  pigs,  wo  a  by  jMr.  E.  C.  Tisdall, 
of  West  Farm,  Epsom  (Surrey)  ;  for  the  best  blacks,  won 
by  Mr.  A.  BenjafieM,  of  the  Poplars,  Slallbridge,  Bland- 


ford  (Dorset)  ;  and  for  the  best  of  aliy  other  breed, 
won  by  iNIr.  II.  A.  Brasscy,  j\[.P.,  Preston  Hall, 
Aylesford  (Berkshire).  Thus,  the  blaeks  were  in  a 
mniorifv. 


THE      F  A  R  M  E  R  S'       CLUB. 


PPvEEDO.M    OF   CONTRACT. 


At  tlie  March  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  Dr.  Voelcker 
presided  over  a  larf^e  attendance  of  members  and  others,  and 

^[r.  J.vMES  Howard  read  tlie  followiua;  paper:  Freedom 
of  contract  is  a  phrase  not  likely  to  be  forftotteu  by 
the  present  generation  of  farmers.  It  may,  I  think,  be 
assumed  that  more  discussion  npon  tliis  topic,  so  far  as  it 
relates  lo  their  interests,  has  taken  place  daring  the  past  two 
years  than  during  all  the  long  period  the  river  Thames,  hard 
by,  has  flowed  iu  its  present  course.  The  subject  of  my  paper 
being  Freedom  of  Contract  iu  its  relation  to  Tenant- llight  and 
Farm  Tenancies,  I  propose,  at  the  outset  to  trace  very  briefly 
the  origin  and  the  progress  of  llie  demand  for  Tenant-Right, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  "  compensation  for  unexliausted  improve- 
ments." This  course  would  perhaps  be  unnecessary,  so  far  as 
the  members  of  this  club  are  concerned,  but  as  our  discussions 
have  begun  to  be  widely  read,  and  the  subject  is  one  occupy- 
ing much  public  attention,  I  think  it  flell,  by  way  of  intro 
duction,  to  dwell  for  a  few  minutes  npon  these  points.  The 
demand  for  English  Teuant-llight  is  no  new  question,  nor  is 
it,  as  many  have  supposed,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act.  Between  Englisii  Tenant-Right  and  Irish  Tenant-Right 
the  broadest  difference  exists.  The  conditions  under  wliicli 
land  has  been  held  in  Irebind  for  centuries  is  s3  radically 
dilferent  from  the  practices  pursued  in  Englar.d,  that  the  two 
questions  have  very  little  in  common,  either  as  to  their  origin 
or  their  extent,  although  it  cannot  be  disguised  tliat  both  are 
g"sed  on  the  same  broad  principles  of  natural  justice.  Iu  Ire- 
laud  ancient  customs  liad  existed,  especially  in  Ulster,  by 
which  there  was  a  virtual  co-partnership  between  landlord  and 
tenant ;  the  latter  came  therefore  to  have  a  quasi  proprietary 
title',  hence  the  claim  to  fixity  of  tenure,  fixed  rents  subject 
only  to  revaluation  at  distant  periods,  the  right  of  transmis- 
sion and  to  good-will,  claims  for  disturbance  of  occupation, 
and  other  matters  unknown  in  English  tenancies.  In  England 
the  commercial  dealings  in  farm  tenancies  are  based  upon  con- 
tract, whereas  the  real  tenure  throughout  a  large  part  of  Ire- 
land, previous  to  the  Irish  Land  Act,  was  based  on  siatits — at 
all  events  this  was  the  contention.  Looking  at  the  difference 
in  circumstances  between  the  two  countries,  it  r.':"  ^e  (luite 
intelligible  that  the  demand  for  Tenant-Righi,  in  Engia.-'I 
should  be  of  a  simpler    '.aracler  and  of  much  narrower  range. 

Old  Sf.ries. 


In  England  nothing  was  heard  of  the  question  of  Tenant- 
Right  until  the  r.idical  change  which  took  place  in  farming 
upon  the  introduction  and  spread  of  what  came  to  be  known 
by  the  term  "  high  farming."  Old-fashioned  farming  was  a 
svstem  under  which  the  occupation  was  entirely  self  supporting. 
Within  a  comparatively  recent  period  this  primitive  method 
was  general  throughout  England,  an  exhaustive  system  was 
pursued  wnich  required  little  capital  as  compared  with  wjiat 
is  now  indispensable.  No  manures  or  feeding  stuffs  were 
brought  upon  the  farm  ;  the  old-fashioned  farmer  fed  his 
animals  entirely  on  the  fodder  he  grew,  and  his  land  was 
manured  solely  by  the  dung  made  by  his  stock.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  practice  was  introduced  of  buying  costly 
manures  to  raise  root  crops,  oil  cake  and  other  feeding 
stutfs  for  live  stock,  when  expensive  pipe  draining  and 
other  durable  improvements  began  to  be  resorted  to,  then  a 
demand  at  once  arose  for  compensation  for  the  unexhausted 
value  of  such  outlay.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  those  tenants  who  adopted  the  new  system — a  s>s:em 
which  bad  to  encounter  much  opposition— should  feel  that 
when  called  upon  to  quit  their  farms,  they  ought  to  stand 
upon  a  better  footing  than  the  old-fashioued  class  of  tenants 
who  could  not  on  their  mode  of  farming,  even  sustain  their 
occupations  in  stali(  quo,  much  less  add  to  tlieir  value.  The 
new  class  felt  that  they  had  a  moral  right  to  the  unexhausted 
value  of  their  own  improvements,  that  those  who  sow  have  a 
natural  right  to  reap,  that  so  lung  as  the  law  ignored  this 
right  the  great  principle  of  natural  justice  was  outraged" 
Again,  so  loug  as  the  law  gave  the  right  to  the  landlord  to 
sue  for  deterioration,  and  this  independently  of  the  question  of 
breach  of  agreement,  it  was  maintained  that  the  law  was  one- 
sided, and,  like  all  one-sided  laws,  unjust.  Considerable 
impetus  was  given  to  this  feeling  by  the  agitation  upon  the 
Corn-laws  :  a  common  danger  was  felt  to  be  threatening  the 
interests  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  The  feeling  that  a  com- 
munity of  interests  existed  was  greatly  strengthened  by  this 
common  danger,  and  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  land- 
owners was  aroused  to  review  the  relative  and  true  position  of 
tlieir  tenants  toward  themselves.  In  1847,  the  late  Philip 
Pusey,  a  man  of  rare  sagacity,  backed  by  the  late  Mr.  Denisoa 
(the  Speaker)    and    Mr.    (now   Sir   Thomas    Dyke)   Acland, 
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brought  ia  a  bill  to  focognise  the  teuaut's  right  to  his  im- 
Vrovements.  Tlie  preamble  r;iii  thus  :  '"  Wliereas  it  is  expe- 
'lient  for  the  belter  security  of  fanners  in  the  improvement  of 
land,  and  for  the  cor.spqnent  increase  of  produce  therefrom,  as 
•well  as  employment  for  farm  Inbourers,  to  enlarge  and  extend 
the  custom  of  agricultural  Tcnant-Risht  in  accordance  with 
thft  modern  advance  of  husbiadry."  l\[r.  i'usey,  in  framing  his 
bill,  continually  couferrcd  with  the  C  jramittec  of  the  Farmer's 
Club. 

I  believe  that  no  more  honest  measure  was  ever  proposed 
to  the  British  House  of  Commons ;  it  held  the  balance 
fairly  between  hiudlord  and  tenant.  It  gave  the  latter 
an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  his  improve- 
ments, whilst  it  secured  the  interests  of  the  ovi'ner.  This 
bill  was  at  once  referred  to  a  select  committee ;  by 
clause  viii.  "  any  agreement  made  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act"  was  rendered  void.  This  enactment  was 
identical  in  principle  with  the  12th  clause  of  my  own  bill,  yet 
I  never  heard  thiit  the  three  able  and  distinguished  men  who 
brought  it  in  were  considered  revolutionists,  as  Mr.  Head  and 
I  were  said  to  be.  When  the  bill  went  ap  to  the  Committee 
it  was  in  every  sense  a  compulsory  measure  ;  the  next  month  it 
came  down  a  permissive  bill,  for  a  clause  was  inserted  that 
"  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  any  agreement  between 
landlord  and  tenant  exempting  themselves  from  the  operation 
of  this  Act."  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  a  new  pro- 
vision like  this  should  iiave  happened  to  be  the  "  I2th  clause"  of 
Mr.  Pusey's  second  bill.  No  good  would  be  answered  were  I 
to  detain  you  at  length  with  a  further  history  of  Mr.  I'usey's 
efforts :  suffice  it  therefore  to  say  that  the  next  year  another 
committee,  termed  "  The  Agricultural  Customs  Committee," 
was  appointed,  of  which  Mr.  Pusey  was  elected  chairman. 
Voluminous  evidence  was  given  by  upwards  of  fifty  witnesses 
from  vario\is  parts  of  England,  much  of  it  showing  the  neces- 
sity for  Tenaut-Rigiit.  Notwithstanding  that  he  had  but  few 
allies,  indeed  he  stood  almost  alone  and  unassisted,  Mr.  Pusey 
continued  his  efforts,  and  brought  in  bills  in  several  successive 
sessions  ;  but  his  bills  were  so  altered — I  will  not  use  the  term 
"  amended" — in  coramittee,  that  finally  the  measure,  originally 
intetided  to  confer  Tenant-Right,  became  so  transformed  as  to 
become  a  bill  mainly  to  give  power  to  limited  owners  to  enter 
into  agreements.  Great  as  is  the  preponderance  of  landowners 
iu  Parliament  at  the  present  time,  at  that  day  there  was  a  still 
larger  proportion  and  far  stronger  prejudices  to  be  overcome  ; 
so  that  if  the  tenants'  views  of  the  subject  were  asserted, 
they  were  overborne  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Mr. 
Christopher,  who  then  represented  Lincolnshire,  was  one  of 
i\Ir.  Pusey's  foremost  opponents.  In  a  speech  delivered  in 
[March,  1819,  after  the  Committee  had  reported,  he  declared 
that  "as  he  was  opposed  to  all  legislative  interference  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  vote  against  any 
further  progress  of  the  measure." 

After  Mr.  Pusey's  unsuccessful  attempts  more  than  twenty 
years  elapsed  before  the  question  of  Tenant-Right  was  again 
raised  in  Parliament.  On  the  morning  of  April  18th,  1873, 
there  appeared  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  a  communication, 
headed  "Evictions  in  Scotland  [From  our  Special  Corre- 
spondent]." From  this  article  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Christopher 
— who  had  become  the  Honourable  Nesbit  Hamilton — had 
suddenly  terminated  the  tenancy  of  the  foremost  farmer  iu 
Scotland — Mr.  George  Hope,  of  Teuton  Barns— a  man  of 
world-wide  reputation,  whose  family  had  been  upon  the  estate 
for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  Many  present  will  recollect  the 
profound  sensation  which  tliis  announcement  produced,  but 
few  remembered  the  speech  I  have  quoted  of  Mr.  Christopiier's. 
Here  was  a  man  who,  in  184-9,  as  representative  of  the  impor- 
tant agricultural  county  of  Lincoln,  opposed  a  measure  for 
giving  the  tenant  legal  security  for  his  outlay  in  improvements, 
but  who  in  1872  was  not  opposed  to,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a 
right  an  unjust  law  gave  him,  did  appropriate  his  tenant's  im- 
provements. Had  Mr.  Hope  been  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
upon  liis  Lincolnshire  instead  of  his  Haddingtonshire  estate, 
or  had  Mr.  Pusey  succeeded,  as  was  his  object,  iu  making  the 
Lincolnshire  custom  legal  throughout  the  kingdom,  he  would 
have  had  a  heavy  claim  on  quitting,  for  the  value  of  his 
permanent  and  durable  improvements,  as  well  as  for 
cake  and  manures.  Mr.  Sadler,  of  Ferrygate,  another 
tenant  of  the  same  c-tate,  who  I  may  mention  was 
tlie  first  tenant  in  Scotland  enterprising  enough  to  pur- 
chase Fowler's  double-engine  steam  ploughing  apparatus, 
was  also  got  rid  of  in  the  same  way,  and  solely,  it  was  asserted' 


on  political  grounds,  and  Mr.  Sadler's  improvements  vvei'c  also 
appropriated  without  any  compensation,  at  all  events,  so  lie 
informed  me  at  the  time.  I  had  known  both  these  tenants  for 
many  years,  and  as  soon  as  the  account  of  their  eviction.s 
i.ppeared — I  believed  the  very  week  they  were  announced — I 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  question  of  the  insecurity  of  the  tenant-farmers'  capital, 
and  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  public  thereby.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  pressure  of  business  throughout  that  session, 
that  although  Mr.  Read  and  I  made  every  effort  to  get  it 
before  the  House — indeed,  I  pressed  the  Government  over  and 
over  to  give  us  a  night — we  failed  to  get  it  on,  although 
several  times  it  stood  upon  the  list.  Just  before  the  session 
broke  up,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Read,  and  with  a 
promise  of  his  support,  I  gave  notice  that  in  the  next  session 
I  would  introduce  "A  13ill  to  amend  the  Law  of  Landlord  and 
Teuant  in  Englaud."  The  history  of  this  Bill,  which  before 
its  introduction  in  the  House  was  considered  aud  considerably 
amended  by  a  Committee  appointed  by  this  Club,  is  too  fresh 
in  your  recollection  to  need  recapitulation.  Although  from 
causes  I  need  not  refer  to,  as  they  are  well-known,  the  Bill 
became  defunct  without  a  full  discussion  of  its  merits  iu  the 
House  ;  yet  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  its  introduction 
has  so  enhanced  the  interest  felt  on  the  subject,  that  it  will 
never  again  be  allowed  to  remain  dormant,  but  that  it  will  be 
agitated  until  a  measure  satisfactory  to  the  tenantry  of  the 
kingdom  is  passed.  In  a  few  days  probably,  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  how  far  the  Bill  to  be  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  likely  to 
fulfil  this  condition.  Judging  by  the  treatment  the  Bill  of 
the  Marquis  of  Huutly  received  in  their  Lordships' House  last 
session,  I  am  not  disposed  to  let  ray  expectations  run  too  high. 
i  fear  from  what  has  fallen  that  the  Prime  Minister,  as  on 
former  occasions,  will  find  it  necessary  to  educate  his  party, 
and  should  the  right  lion,  gentleman  decide  that  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  begin  at  home,  I  don't  know  where  he  could  find 
so  admirable  a  tutor  as  he  possesses  in  the  person  of  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  his  own  Goverumeut,  my  honourable  friend,  Mr. 
C.  S.  Read. 

Ir^TERFERENCE  WITH   FkELDOM   OF    CONTRACT. — Having 

brought  down  the  liistory  of  the  question  to  the  present  time, 
I  now  propose  to  examine  the  great  objection  raised  against 
legislative  iuterference  between  Landlord  and  Tenant.  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  a  man  who  would  not  acknowledge  that  a 
tenant  had  a  moral  right  to  any  property  he  might  have  to 
leave  behind  him  ;  but  go  a  step  further,  and  urge  that  as  a 
matter  of  abstract  justice,  that  in  the  interests  of  the  cora- 
niunily,  the  right  ought  to  be  secured  to  him  by  law,  you  are 
at  once  met  with  the  objection,  "  Surely  you  would  not  inlcrfere 
with  the  great  principle  of  freedom  of  contract  !"  The  expres- 
sion, "  freedom  of  contract,"  is  a  comprehensive  brevity,  and, 
like  many  other  such  convenient  brevities,  may  often  lead  to 
confusion  of  ideas  and  to  error.  Freedom,  to  be  real,  must  be 
both  just  and  rational.  Freedom  must  never  be  confounded 
with  licence  :  it  means  liberty — not,  however,  the  liberty  to 
oppress  or  extort  unfair  conditions,  but  a  liberty  which,  like 
the  freedom  enjoyed  by  a  subject  of  a  free  country,  is  con- 
trolled by  rules  founded  on  right,  on  reason,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  State.  Perhaps  Lord  Bacon's  description  of  liberty  is 
the  best  ever  given,  he  said  that  "  true  liberty  exists  only 
where  there  is  a  cheerful  obedience  to  wise  and  just  laws."  If 
therefore  it  can  be  shown  that  any  law  which  affects  the 
tenant  is  unwise  or  unjust,  what  becomes  of  the  plea  for 
reedom  ?  Before  I  proceed  to  ask  whether,  in  relation  to 
farm  tenancies,  this  boasted  freedom  of  contract  really  exists 
— a  freedom  I  would  remark,  seldom  paraded  except  by  one 
side,  and  this  the  stronger — let  us  inquire  what  the  State  has 
thought  it  right  to  do  iu  the  way  of  control.  I  gather  from 
legal  sources  that  the  theory  of  Government  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  that  all  bargains  must  be  subordinate  to  tiie 
general  interest,  that  contracts  conflicting  with  the  common 
welfare  cannot  be  permitted.  That  if  it  can  be  shown  tiiat  the 
making  of  any  class  of  bargains  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
public  good,  then,  although  the  agreement  be  not  unreasonable 
as  between  the  actual  parties,  a  broad  aud  solid  ground 
exists  for  legal  intervention.  That  if  from  any  reason  the 
parties  to  a  certain  class  of  agreements  cannot  meet 
on  equal  terms,  and  those  who  liold  the  stronger  position 
cac  obtain  advant?ges  at  the  cost  of  those  who  are  in  any 
degree,  denendent,  if  the  arrangement  be  one  of  public  impor- 
tance aud  frequent  occurrence,  then  controlling  influence  is 
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both  necessary  and  salutary.  So  clear  is  llio  doctrinH  fr.at 
contracts  mast  not  contravene  the  conunon  good  tluit,  unaided 
by  enactments,  the  riijid  Courts  of  Common  Liw,  as  well  as 
the  elastic  Courts  of  Equity,  have  not  scrupled  at  pronouncing 
t'.ie  most  diverse  agreements  illegal  ou  the  simple  ground  that 
they  Were  opposed  to  public  policy.  The  late  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Pollock  said, '  I'ublic  policy  bi  ing  tl  e  fouudatiou  of  law, 
is  supported  by  decisions  in  every  branch  cf  the  law  ;  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  cases  may  be  cited  as  ilii'cctly  and  dis- 
tinctly deciding  upon  contracts  and  covenants  on  the  avowed 
broad  ground  of  tiie  public  good,  and  on  that  alone."  1  we 
turn  to  Parliamentary  euictraents,  we  find  also  the  same 
broad  principle  asserted.  In  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  an 
Act  designed  fur  the  protection  alike  cf  seair.r*  and  the  public, 
any  stipulation  iu  an  agreement  incousiatent  \i  Idi  the  provisions 
of  the  act  is  rendered  void  ;  and  Mr.  Plimsoil  in  his  praise- 
worthy efforts  is  seeking  further  to  control  freedom  of  contract 
beta'ceu  ship  owners  and  owners  of  cargo,  ou  the  ground  of 
the  present  waste  of  property  and  loss  of  hfe.  Does  freedom 
of  contract  exist  between  Railway  Companies  and  their  cus- 
tomers— the  public  ?  Has  not  Parliament  in  the  matter  of 
fares,  of  rales,  and  iu  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  interests  of 
the  coramuuity,  stepped  in  and  controlled  the  I'reedonn  of  the 
companies?  An  important  principle  is  contained  in  Mr. 
C.irdw ell's  well  known  Act:  by  this  act  special  contracts 
entered  into  by  consignors,  by  which  the  companies'  liabilities 
would  be  evaded,  are  declared  void.  The  Tiuck  Act,  again,  is 
a  direct  interference  with  freedom  of  contract ;  so  was  the 
abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army  ;  so  are  all  tlie  statutes 
that  govern  the  time  and  conditions  of  labour,  sueli  as  the 
Factories  and  Mines  Acts.  Then  again,  if"  'iniishj prcccdeiiis" 
AXi  wanted,  there  arc  the  famous  Statutes  of  Prauds  and  the 
Statutes  of  Limitation  ;  by  the  latter  the  remedy  for  breach  of 
contract  after  detined  periods  were  swept  a\iay.  Numerous 
other  exan)ples  of  Parliamentary  restraint  of  free  contract 
could  be  adduced,  such  as  the  Licensing  Acts,  the  laws  relating 
to  Usury,  Wager  Policies,  Gaming,  and  Simony.  For  an 
instance  in  recent  legislation  I  would  refer  to  the  well  known 
provisions  rendering  contracts  subversive  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act  void,  both  at  law  and  iu  equity.  Turning  again  for  a 
moment  to  the  law.  A  striking  and  significant  doctiine  of 
erpiify  is  the  rule  relating  to  the  redemption  of  mortgages.  The 
American  jurist  Jlr.  Justice  Story,  has  trac;d  the  doctrine  up- 
ward to  the  civil  law  of  ancient  Home,  and  thence  downward  to 
the  laws  of  modern  continental  nations.  Here  is  a  right  possessed 
by  the  borrower,  that  no  paper  or  parchment  can  limit,  a  pro- 
tection of  weakness  against  strength,  a  restriction  in  "  freedom 
of  contract"  universally  recognised  and  indisputable.  Per- 
haps, for  the  present  purpose,  there  is  no  better  example  than 
the  Property  Tax.  In  support  of  the  principle  of  this  tax, 
and  in  the  interests  of  tlie  revenue.  Parliament  enacted  that 
any  contract,  covenant,  or  agreement  under  which  the  tenant 
is  made  liable  for  the  properly  tax,  shall  he  void  both  at  law 
and  in  equity.  Nut  long  since  a  tenant  brought  ine  a  farm 
lease  he  was  about  to  sign,  in  which  he  was  bound  to  pay  all 
rates  .and  taxes  now  chargeable  or  which  should  be  hereafter 
imposed — "  property  tax  excepted."  It  was  a  very  arbitrary 
document,  and  I  remarked,  "  Yon  may  tiiauk  Parliament  for 
the  property  tax  not  being  included."  If  when  the  Property 
Tax  Act  was  passed  the  tenant  had  been  left  in  the  cnJDyraent 
cifrecdom  of  contract,  the  tax  in  this  case  would  undoubtedly 
nave  had  to  come  out  of  his  o»<ii  pocket.  I  maintain  that,  iu 
passing  the  Property  Tax  Act,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
virtually  declared  that  in  making  contracts  the  tenant  did  not 
meet  his  landlord  on  equal  terms,  and  surely  a  Parliament  of 
landowners  must  be  considered  judges  on  the  point.  I  think 
Jliat  enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  that  interference  with 
freedom  of  contract,  or  tiie  light  to  control  it,  is  neither  so 
revolutionary  nor  io  unconstitutional  a  doctrine  as  we  have 
been  told  ;  that  our  laws  written  and  unwritten  can  and  do 
control  contracts.  Again,  there  is  the  doctrine  of  "restraint 
of  trade."  If  it  can  be  sliowu,  and  to  me  til's  fact  has  always 
appeared  self-evident,  that  the  present  insecurity  of  the  tenants' 
capital  acts  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  therefore  the  interests  of 
the  coramuuity  would  be  subserved  by  furtlier  legislative  inter- 
ference between  laudlorl  and  tenant,  then  I  liold  that  Parlia- 
ment would  be  procf  eding  upon  the  ancient  lines  of  the  consti- 
tution in  giving  the  legal  security  deaiandi  d.  If  parliamentary 
action  is  justifiable  iu  respect  of  any  trade,  surely  it  is  justi- 
fiable when  dealing  with  the  most  important  and  the  most 
essential  of  all  trades — the  oue  upon  wliich  the  food  of  the 


\yliole  people  depends.  With  these  observation  1  will  dismiss  the 
legal  p  ri,  of  the  argument,  and  address  myself  (o  the  more 
practical,  as  well  as  the  more  knotty  question. 

Is  Legislation  nei,di;d? — The  opinion  has  often  been 
expressed  tliat  a  better  remedy  than  any  legislation  would 
be  the  extension  of  custom,  for  instance  the  Lincoln- 
shirs  custom.  How  this  extension  can  be  accomplished 
I  have  yet  to  learn.  Customs  arc  proverbially  of  slow 
growth;  and  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  advantages 
of  the  old  established  Lincolnshire  customs,  not  withstand- 
ing the  repoit  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  iu  their 
favour  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  they  have  not  only  not  ex- 
tended much  beyond  the  skirts  of  the  county,  but  after  all 
these  years  arc  not  even  in  force  thoughout  the  couutv  itself. 
So  slow  is  the  growth  of  custom,  that,  when  down  in  Kent  the 
other  day,  I  was  informed  by  a  leading  land  agent  that  the 
outgoing  tenant  had  no  claim  in  his  part  of  that  county  to 
compensation  (or  hop  grounds  he  might  have  planted  only  the 
year  before.  What  a  commentary  is  all  this  upon  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  184-S, 
the  members  of  which  were  all  landed  proprietors,  and  who, 
after  extolling  this  custom  of  "  compensation  to  tiie  outgoing 
tenant  as  highly  beneficial  to  agriculture,  to  the  landlord,  and 
to  the  farmer,  leading  to  a  great  increase  in  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil,  and  to  extended  employment  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion," resolved  upon  doing  nothing,  but  to  leave  all  these 
advantages  to  How  from,  an  extension  of  the  custom.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  until  some  feasible  plan  is  propounded,  the 
argument  that  extension  of  custom  is  preferable  to  legislation 
may  he  dismissed  without  further  discussion.  Another  class 
of  objectors,  and  a  numerous  oue,  hold  that  it  is  far  better  tj 
depend  on  a  good  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
This  good  understanding  is  highly  desirable,  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive anything  more  calculated  to  promote  it  tlian  a  tenant 
eeling  that  he  is  not  entirely  dependent  ou  the  will  of  another. 
How  a  tenant  can  pursue  his  avocatiou  with  that  confidence 
and  spirit  essential  to  success,  without  any  other  security  than 
the  goodwill  of  his  landlord  or  his  agent,  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion. The  evils  of  such  a  system,  it  is  true,  are  not  so  mucli 
felt  upon  the  estates  of  many  of  our  great  landed  proprietors, 
whose  tenants  rest  contented  and  confideut  in  their  holdings, 
with  no  other  security  than  a  good  understanding.  Yet  I 
maintain,  even  under  such  landlords  if  the  tenantry  felt,  that 
in  case  of  affliction,  death,  or  from  any  other  cause  by  which 
they  would  be  compelled  to  relinquish  their  farms,  they  and 
those  they  might  leave  behind  them  would  have  a  legal  elaira 
to  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  such  a  convic- 
tion would  act  as  a  stimulus  and  lead  the  tenants  to  farm  witli 
greater  spirit  to  maintain  their  farms  iu  the  highest  state  of 
fertility,  and  to  embark  as  much  capital  in  the  land  as  it  would 
profitably  carry,  or  tluit  they  might  have  at  command.  Then 
again,  the  security  felt  by  tenants  even  so  favourably  situated 
is  sometimes  rudely  shaken ;  their  landlord  dies,  or  the  estate 
is  sold.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  recently  happened  in  my  own 
neighbourhood.  An  estate  belonging  to  a  noble  family,  upon 
which  the  tenants  had  dwelt  securely,  came  iulo  the 
market  and  was  bought  by  the  Crown.  Even  under  the 
Crown  the  tenauts  were  not  safe;  they  had  been  paying 
the  average  rent  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  Imd  to  sub- 
mit to  an  enormous  rise  of  rent,  or  to  break  up 
their  homes  and  go.  Talk  of  depending  upon  a 
good  understanding,  why  these  tenants  have  always 
had  a  good  understanding  both  with  landlord  and  agent ; 
but  I  vviil  dismiss  the  question  and  the  tenant  also,  with  the 
remark  that  I  have  always  avoided  viewing  Tenant-Right  as  a 
personal  matter : 'tis  a  national  question.  The  evil  which 
ensues  from  arbitrary  proceedings  towards  tenants  is  that  it 
shakes  confidence,  begets  a  widespread  fdeliug  of  distrust,  the 
evil  influence  is  felt  far  beyond  the  immediate  circle,  tenants 
begin  to  ssk  themselves  the  question  "  Am  I  safe  ?"  It  damps 
tlie  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  men  content  themselves  by  farm- 
ing, as  it  were,  from  hand-to-mouth.  Another  evil  arising  from 
acts  of  injustice  and  arbitrary  proceedings  toward  tenants  is — 
and  it  is  a  serious  one  for  all  parlies — that  it  deters  men  of 
spirit,  men  of  education  and  capital,  from  embarking  iu 
farming.  I  know  full  well  what  reply  will  be  made  by  many 
who  affect  to  take,  a  wide  and  ?.  practical  view  of  the  subject : 
they  will  argue  that  if  a  tenant  will  not  protect  himself,  what 
right  has  he  to  expect  the  State  to  do  so.  I  have  stated 
tlie  argument  in  this  naked  form,  because  many  who 
take  their  stand   upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  political  economy,  with  wliicli,  by-the-bye,  they  have 
but  "  a  bowing  acquaintance,"  and  who,  takinjc  up  this"  posi- 
tion, deem  it  unassailable,  the  argument  conclusive,  and  that 
nothing  more  indeed  need  be  said.  In  the  iirst  place  I  alto- 
gether deny  that  the  question  at  issue  is  oue  of  protectian  to 
tlie  tenant.  In  the  next  place,  from  the  circumstauces  existing 
in  this  country,  I  deny  tliat  the  farmer,  if  he  means  to  pursue 
his  calling,  has  tlie  power,  as  a  rule,  to  protect  himself.  I.i 
Tenant-Right  a  far  wider  issue  is  raised  than  protection  to  the 
occupier.  Do  I  need  authorities  for  tliis  assertion,  I 
could  quote  scores,  from  Prime  Ministers  down- 
ward. I  am,  however,  content  with  one  authority.  The 
declaration  of  the  great  landowners  who  formed  tlie  Com- 
mittee in  1848  is  conclusive  on  the  point,  and  when  their 
natural  aversion  to  yield  the  right  is  remembered,  the  result  of 
tlieir  inquiry  and  the  deliberate  judgment  expressed,  it  may  be 
regarded  by  tbe  advocates  of  'Tenant-Right  as  triumphant. 
Their  words  are  so  important  that  I  will  again  quote  from  the 
report  "  That  this  wider  si/slem  of  compensation  to  tin  oiitr/oing 
tenant  seems  to  Ije  liigMtj  beneficial  to  agnciiltnrc,  to  the'land- 
.  lord,  and  to  the  farmer ;  to  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  to  extended  employment  of  the 
rural  population."  Exception  may  be  taken  to  reliance  being 
placed  on  a  report  made  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  If  more 
recent  evidence  be  demanded— without  going  into  the  question 
of  our  growing  population— I  would  point  to  the  utterances  of 
a  landed  proprietor  whose  opinions  upon  agricultural  topics 
are  entitled  to  more  weigbt  than  perhaps  any  nobleman  in  the 
kingdom,  not  excepiing  Lord  Derby,  I  mean  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  I  will  not  quote  his  words  for  tliey  have  become 
trite  ;  but  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  his  Lordchip  followed 
up  the  expression  of  his  convictions  by  freeing  his  tenantry 
almost  entirely  from  restrictions,  and  giving  them  greater 
security  for  their  capital.  Then  I  could  point  to  the  report  of 
the  House  of  Lords  Committee  (1873),  upon  the  improvement 
of  land.  Tlie  question,  as  put  by  the  owners  of  property 
themselves,  was  in  effect,  "  How  can  the  owner  of  a  large 
landed  property  more  easily  obtain  the  capital  needed  for  its 
further  development  and  improvement?"  What  was  the  end 
the  Committee  had  in  view  ?  Certainly  not  the  private  but  the 
public  interest ;  and  until  their  Lordships  consent  to  a  legal 
security  for  tenants'  capital  I  cannot  see  that  they  have  a  claim 
for  any  further  help  from  the  Legislature,  exgept  perhaps  the 
removal  of  difBculties  the  law  has  artificially  created.  Let  the 
landowner  who  has  not  the  capital  needed  for  the  improvement 
of  bis  estate  consent  that  legal  security  sliall  be  given  for  the 
capital  of  others,  and  it  will  be  forthcoming  to  an  extent  but 
little  anticipated,  and  this  without  the  aid  of  those  special 
legislative  provisions  which  Lord  Salisbury's  committee  seemed 
to  consider  indispensable.  Having  shown,  as  I  believe,  that 
some  legislation  13  necessary,  I  come  to  the  thorny  question 
Should  it  be  permissive  or  compulsory  ?  ' 

Legislation— Permissive  or  Compulsory  ?— Judging 
by  the  failure  of  permissive  legislation  in  the  past,  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  any  permissive  landlord  and  tenant 
measure  would  accomplish  the  object  in  view.  What  possible 
good  could  accrue  from  passing  an  Act  to  say  to  the  landlords 
ot  England,  as  a  Permissive  Act  would  say  in  effect,  "  You 
mail  give  two  years'  notice  to  quit,"  and  "  You  man  give  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements."  Mr.  Read  and  I 
believed,  when  we  drew  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  that  if 
any  measure  were  required  at  nil  to  accomplish  these  objects,  it 
must  be  of  a  com'pulsory  character;  that  it  would  be  wasting 
the  time  of  Parliament,  and  raising  false  expectations  in 
the  country,  to  ask  the  House  to  pass  a  permissive  Act  ;  and 
iurtlier,  that  an  act  which  disturbed  existing  relations,  without 
settling  them  upon  a  secure  foundation,  was  more  likely  to 
prove  injurious  than  beneficial.  There  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  all  that  is  required  is  to  change  tlie  "presumptions 
of  law"  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  As  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  when 
replying  to  Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  effectually  demolished  that 
argument  when  he  showed  liow  totally  the  principle  had 
failed  in  the  matter  of  game,  I  think  this  argument  may  be 
dismissed  until  something  like  an  answer  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  Read.  If  then  it  be  argued  that  the  Act  must  be  com- 
pulsory to  effect  the  obj  ct  in  view,  we  are  driven  back  upon 
our  old  friend  "  Freedom  of  Contract,"  and  are  compelled  to 
ask  the  question.  Does  he  exist?  I  will  not  go  into  the  leal 
aspect  of  the  question  further  than  to  refer  to  a  recent 
declaration  of  Mr.  M'Neel  Caird— an  eminent  Scotch  lawyer 
as  well  as  agriculturist.     Mr.  Caird  says,  "  freedom  of  con- 


tract involves  legal  parity  in  making  the  contract  J 
that  so  long  as  one  of  the  parties  is  unduly  weighted 
by  law,  there  is  no  true  freedom  of  contract,"  and  that 
in  the  present  condition  of  our  laws,  "  the  presumptions  of 
law"  are  all  against  the  tenant.  Leaving  the  legal  aspect,  I 
turn  to  practical  experience,  and  appeal  to  the  tenants  before 
me  whether  as  a  rule — I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  many 
exceptions — the  general  class  of  tenants  feel,  when  taking  a 
farm,  that  they  are  on  equal  contracting  terms  with  the 
owner.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  tlie  owner  or  tlie  agent,  in  let- 
ting a  farm^worth  having,  has  the  power  in  most  such  cases  of 
dictating  the  conditions  ?  From  long  observation  and  ex- 
perience, I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  few  men,  in  the  case 
of  a  desirable  occupation  at  a  fair  rent,  feel  they  are  on  equal 
contracting  terms.  It  is  true  they  are  free  to  refuse  the 
farm,  of  which,  perhaps  after  mucli  effort,  they  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  offer  ;  but,  if  the  rent  is  right,  most 
men  are  content  to  sign  the  usual  form  of  agreement  in  force 
upon  the  estate,  without  raising  unpleasant  questions.  I 
could  call  a  host  of  witnesses  in  support  of  this  view,  but  I 
will  call  only  two,  one  a  landlord,  the  other  a  tenant.  Mr.  Lee 
Steere,  M.P.  for  Surrey,  speaking  at  a  meeting  at  Guildford, 
two  years  ago,  after  ridiculing  the  claim  to  "  unexhausted 
improvements,"  and  its  being  a  terra  not  even  understood  in 
his  district,  went  on  to  say,  "If  a  man  came  to  take  a  farm, 
and  began  to  make  a  lot  of  new  stipulations,  the  landlord 
would  say  '  I  don't  like  to  deal  with  a  man  like  that ;  I  would 
sooner  farm  the  land  myself.'  "  Mr.  Steere  is  not  one  of 
your  modern  commercial  Squires  ;  for,  according  to  Debrett, 
"  tills  gentleman's  ancestor  was  seated  at  Jayes  [Surrey]  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  each  generation  has  resided 
there  since  without  interruption."  Before  calling  my  other 
witness  I  will  read  an  extract  from  the  principal  newspaper 
in  Yorkshire  devoted  to  tbe  agricultural  interest,  and  I  may 
add  to  the  Government.  Travelling  in  the  North  a  fortnight 
ago  1  took  up  The  Yorkshire  Post,  in  which  I  found  aa 
article  upon  the  subject  we  are  discussing,  defending  the 
Government  against  The  Times''  insinuation  that  there  was  a 
covert  intention  to  "  consider"  only,  and  not  to  pass  a 
measure.  27;^  Po^/ remarked,  "There  is  every  hope  that  the 
House  will  find  in  the  Government  measure  a  safe  means  of 
encouraging  outlay  in  farming  by  securing  to  the  tenant, 
otherwise  unprotected,  the  value  of  his  unexhausted  improve- 
ments on  quitting,  without  trespassing  on  tlie  privileges  of 
ownership  or  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  contract."  After 
further  remarks,  the  writer  singularly  enough  goes  on  and 
cuts  away  the  ground  from  his  own  feet  by  a  declaration  that 
freedom  of  contract  does  not  exist.  It  is  as  follows :  "  The 
necessity  for  legislation  as  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  the 
tenant  farmer  must  be  admitted,  wheu  it  is  considered  that  in 
practice  the  generality  of  farmers  cannot  protect  themselves 
by  contract.  The  otfer  of  a  desirable  farm  is  considered  so 
good  a  thing  that  the  rent  is  the  chief  thing  that  the  applicant 
for  it  ventures  to  name,  and  if  tiiis  be  to  his  mind,  he  just 
signs  the  ordinary  agreement  in  use  on  the  estate.  He  would 
as  soon  take  a  bull  by  tbe  horns  as  venture  to  suggest  to  the 
authority  in  po\ier  any  alteration  in  the  terms  of  tt.e  agree- 
ment put  before  him."  Novir  for  the  other  witness,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  club.  Speaking  in  this  room  two  years  ago,  as 
the  delegate  from  tbe  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agricultare,  what 
said  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  Marhara?  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  intelligent  tenants  in  that  county.  Mr.  Brown 
remarked  :  "  He  liad  listened  attentively  so  the  speeches 
which  had  been  delivered,  and  had  heard  various  remarks 
outside,  and  had  noted  the  stress  which  appeared 
to  be  laid  on  the  point  as  to  '  freedom  of  contract.'  They  had 
been  threatened  with  revolution  [in  the  relations  between  laud- 
lord  and  tenant]  if  they  presumed  to  inlerfere  with  freedom  of 
contract ;  but  surely  they  were  not  going  to  be  frightened  by 
sucii  a  bugbear  as  that  1  Why  the  Legislature  iiad,  in  various 
interests,  already  interfered  with  freedom  of  contract.  He  pre- 
sumed tiiat  freedom  of  contract  pre-supposed  equal  power  be- 
tween the  two  contracting  parties.  He  tvould  he  a  hold  man  who 
■would  say  that  there  was  equal  contractiiig  poivcr  between  an 
oioner  and  an  occupier  of  land."  Mr.  Brown  went  on  to  argue 
as  follows  :  "  But  supposing  equal  power,  then  the  question 
would  lie  in  a  nutshell ;  for  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  par- 
ties contracted  together  to  the  injury  of  the  nation,  then  he 
held  tliat  tbe  State  had  not  only  the  riglit,  but  was  in  duty 
bound  to  interfere.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  a  land- 
lord should  object  to  an  equitable  system  of  compensation  for 
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imexliaustcd  improvements,  because  for  one  application  for 
an  impoverished  farm  there  would  be  ten  applications 
for  a  farm  in  good  condition.  Again,  this  system  of 
compensatiou  had  been  in  operation  in  Lincolnshire ;  but  he 
liad  \et  to  learn  that  in  tiiat  county  tlierc  were  more  frequent 
changvs  of  occupancy,  or  that  land  let  lor  less  money  than  in 
any  other  county."  In  drawing  my  observations  to  a  close,  I 
would  say  that  if  time  permitted,  I  should  like  to  have  dealt 
with  various  other  objections,  which  have  been  raised  to  the 
proposal  of  legal  security  ;  I  can,  however,  refer  to  one  or  two 
only.  A  leading  English  land  agent,  speaking  the  other  day 
at  the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  Httcmptcd  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  cas-c  of  a  tenant  hiying  out  money  upon  a  shop,  and 
money  esperidcd  in  the  improvement  of  a  farm  :  lie  argued  that 
no  reason  existed  why  tlie  same  principles  should  not  be  applied 
to  both.  I  was  surprised  at  a  man  of  so  much  experience 
taking  up  this  position.  Surely  land  and  houses  stand  on  an 
essentially  dill'erent  footing,  tlie  improvement  of  a  shop  or 
house  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  iudilTcrence  to  the  general 
community,  houses  and  shops  again  are  not  a  fixed  quantity, 
but  can  be  multiplied  indefiuitely.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
owners  of  land  are  in  possession  of  a  flfxed  and  ascertain- 
able quantity,  and  in  this  sense  —  I  do  not  use  it  in 
an  oiTensive  sense  —  are  in  possession  of  a  monopoly  the 
monopoly  too  of  a  commodity  the  most  essential  to  the 
sustenance  and  well-bjing  of  a  community,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  which  the  whole  people  are  interested.  The  oppo- 
nents of  Teuant-lliglit  liave  not  infrequently  raised  the  cry  of 
"  Treedom  ol  Contract,"  to  conceal  their  real  objections  to  the 
whole  principle.  It  has  been  represented  that  landlords  and 
tenants  would  be  prevented  from  making  their  own  bargains  : 
the  fact  was  studiously  kept  back,  that  the  only  freedom  inte- 
fered  with  by  the  L;iudlord  and  Tenant  Bill  was  the  freedom  now 
possessed  by  the  owner  to  appropriate  the  property  of  his  tenant 
without  conipen-ation.  Would  not  each  party  under  such  an  Act 
be  as  free  as  lieretuture  to  ra;ike  their  own  bargains  as  to  rent, 
taxes,  game,  and  all  other  conditions,  save  the  one  named  ? 
If  there  was  any  otlicr  intereference  with  freedom,  beyond  the 
extention  of  the  notice  to  quit,  it  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out; 
and  I  hold  that  the  cry  "  Freedom  of  Contract"  is,  what  the 
lawyers  term,  raising  a  false  issue.  Not  a  few  tenants  who 
have  taken  tl  cir  stand  upon  freedom  of  contract  have  con- 
fessed, when  the  case  has  been  put  fairly  before  tliem,  that 
they  have  been  put  upon  the  wrong  scent  by  this  false  issue, 
la  the  settlement  of  a  great  question  like  this,  is  it  too  much 
t )  ask  tiie  landlords  of  England — and  this  is  all  that  is  needed 
— to  consent  to  an  alteration  of  the  law  which  appropriates  to 
them  the  property  of  thfir  tenants,  and  an  extension  of  the 
notice  to  quit !  A  few  weeks  ago  I  addressed  a  letter  on  this 
subject  to  the  Eirl  of  Airlie,  vvlio,  although  at  present  an 
opponent,  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  question.  I  put  before 
liis  lordship  the  \iew  that  the  present  political  torpor  which 
has  coire  over  the  people  of  England  may  be  succeeded  by  a 
peiiod  of  unusual  excitement,  diliicult  of  control,  and  that  the 
jiretcut  quiet  times  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  reasonable 
settlement  of  this  and  other  branches  of  wiiat  is  popularly 
called  the  "  Land  Question."  Suppose  the  tide  of  our  uat  onal 
prosperity  should  turn,  and  Mr.  Greg's  gloomy  views  be 
realised  ;  that  the  people  should  be  unemployed,  food  dear, 
meat  at  famine  prices,  what  grievance  would  the  people  be 
most  likely  to  seize  upon?  I  know  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
excite  them  upon  the  land  question,  and  what  better  material 
coukl  a  demagogue  want  than  the  report  of  the  Committee 
I  have  quoted.  Here  it  would  be  urged  is  a  system  held  up 
by  landowners  to  lie  beneficial  to  landlord,  tenant,  labourer, 
and  consumer  alike,  and  the  demand  would  undoubtedly 
be  made,  should  these  troublous  times  ensue,  why  these  ad- 
vantages had  not  been  extended  lor  the  benetit  of  the  people. 
I  believe  that  only  one  answer  could  be  given,  and  that  I  would 
rather  not  name.  But  I  will  turn  from  this  gloomy  view  with 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Greg's  "  rocks  ahead"  will  never  be  encoun- 
tered, and  conclude  by  repudiating  the  notion,  sometimes  as- 
serted, that  those  who  advocate  Tenant-Right  are  actuated  by 
liostility  to  landed  proprietors.  I  may  myself  at  times  have 
spoken  or  written  plainly,  because  I  felt  strongly,  at  tlie  same 
time  I  have  invariably  held  tliat  tlie  great  landowners  of  Eng- 
land have,  as  a  body,  admiral.dv  (ullilled  the  duties  their  high 
position  entails  upon  them.  JMy  contention  all  along  has  been 
with  the  law  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  have  firmly  htld  the 
conviction  that  the  owners  having  a.  penuaaent  interest  in  the 
land  would  benetit  more  largely  by  the  change  of  law  advocated 


tlian  either  of  the  classes  concerned.  In  a  leading  article  in 
The  Times  the  other  day  it  was  very  justly  said  that  "  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  Government  should  be  to  find  out  the  wants  of 
the  coramnnity,  and  to  supply  them."  The  parliamentary  com- 
mittee found  out  one  of  the  greatest  Nvants  thirty  years  ago, 
and  that  want  still  exists— we  have  a  limited  area  on  which 
to  raise  the  food  of  the  people  ;  we  have  a  population  fast 
growing  in  numbers  and  in  purchasing  power  ;  our  fields  and 
homesteads  do  not  yield  that  amount  of  food  of  which  they  are 
susceptible  ;  increased  production  necessitates  the  application 
of  more  capital ;  to  attract  the  necessary  amount  of  capital 
security  is  indispensable.  'We  ask  simply  that  this  want  of 
the  community  should  be  supplied,  that  Parliament  should 
amend  the  law  so  as  to  recognize  the  property  of  the  tenant 
and  to  secure  to  him  an  indefeasible  right  to  that  which 
morally  is  his  own.  England— and  I  may  well  include  Scot- 
land—has a  tenantry  of  which,  for  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
enterprise,  no  other  part  of  the  world  can  boast:  through 
their  force  of  character,  and  in  spite  of  repressive  laws,  our 
agriculture  has  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  than 
that  of  any  other  nation.  Let  these  repressive  laws  be  removed, 
and  an  opposite  policy  inaugurated,  British  agriculture  would 
enter  upon  a  new  era  of  progress  and  prosperity,  and  would 
speedily  attain  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  no  fears  need 
then  be  entertained  of  our  being  able  to  feed  the  teeming  and 
ever-increasing  millions  of  our  population. 

Mr.  Eawcett,  M.P.,  said  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  say  with  what  pleasure  and  delight  I  have  listened 
to  Mr.  Howard's  extremely  able  paper.  Of  course, 
this  question  of  Tenant-Right  will  soon  have  to  be  discussed  in 
Parliament ;  her  Majesty's  Government  iiave  promised  a  bill 
on  the  subject  of  agricultural  tenancies,  and  that  promise  they 
of  course  intend  and  are  anxious  to  fulfil.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  them  of  that  promise,  and  to  ask 
thera"how  it  is  that  it  having  been  announced  that  the  bill 
would  be  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  that  august 
assembly  has  certainly  not  yet  been  over-worked,  it  is  so  long 
in  making  its  appearance.  I  have  been  induced  to 
rise  because,  not  being  a  tenant-farmer,  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  express  as  strongly  as  I  can  my  hop  -  that  this 
question  will  not  be  discussed,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament, 
simply  as  a  tenant-farmers'  question  only.  I  am  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  metropolitan  constituency,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  no  question  can  be  brought  before 
Parliament  in  which  my  constituents,  including  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  have  a  greater  or  more  direct  interest  than 
they  have  in  what  I  will  not  call  the  Tenant-Right  question, 
but  the  question  of  the  reforming  of  the  land  laws,  so  as  to 
make  the  land  produce  the  utmost  it  is  capable  of  producing  ; 
and  if  this  were  simply  a  question  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  there  miglit  be  very  good  reason  for  saying, 
"Leave  it  alone  "—at  any  rate,  we  might  then  say  that  the 
tenants  could  take  care  of  themselves  ;  but  when  we  look  at  it 
from  a  public  point  of  view,  I  think  we  cannot  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  so  long  as  the  present  sy.stem  of  not  securing  to 
tenants  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  which 
have  been  effected  through  the  expenditure  of  their  own 
capital,  continues,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  land  of  this 
country  to  produce  as  it  otherwise  might  produce  ;  and  if  the 
land  does  not  produce  as  much  as  it  might  do,  the  persons  who 
are  injured  are  not  simply  the  tenants  who  have  to  sacrifice  a 
portion  of  the  capital  which  they  have  invested,  but  the 
struggle  for  a  living,  on  the  part  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  will  be  more  severe  than 
it  need  be  and  ought  to  be.  Therefore,  I  hope 
that  when  the  question  is  introduced  into  Parliament,  it  will 
be  at  once  felt  that  it  is  not  simply  a  tenant-farmers'  question. 
On  this  question  the  public  can  work  hand-in 
hand  with  tlie  tenant-farmers  ;  and  I  can  only  say  to  the 
tenant-farmers  who  are  present,  that  any  thing  that  I  can  do 
will  he  done  cheerfuUv.  I  know  that  I  have  sometimes 
expressed  opinions  from  which  you  dissent,  but 
I  think  you  will  do  mc  the  credit  of  acknowledging  that  1 
generally  express  opinions  which  I  believe  to  be  right. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  on  this  question  of— 1  won  t 
call  it  Tenant-Right,  but  will  rather  call  it  public  right,  I  go 
heartily  aud  cordially  with  you,  and  I  can  only  add  that  it  any 
assistance  which  I  can  give  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
of  the  slightest  service  to  you,  that  assistance  will  be  cordially 
aud  cheerfully  given  (cheers).  .,         t      ^ 

Mr.   Owen   W.mlis    (Bradley  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
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said  he  Iiad  liad  no  iufentica  whatever  of  spoaking  that  eveuing 
aud  he  would  not  Imvo  done  so  had  he  not  been  called  upon 
by  the  Chairmaa.  After  the  very  able  paper  of  Mr.  Howard 
— aud  he  must  say  it  was  one  of  the  most  able  papers  that  he 
liad  ever  listened  to  in  that  room — and  after  the  very  able  and 
charming  speech  wliioh  they  had  had  frotii  Mr.  Pawoett,  there 
remained  but  little  for  any  one  else  to  say.  One  observation, 
however,  he  must  make — that  nothing  could  be  more  wasteful, 
nothing  more  opposed  to  the  public  interest,  than  a  system 
under  wliich  a  man,  having  taken  a  farm  and  got  it  into  good 
condition,  if  from  any  cause  whatever  ho  had  to 
quit,  had  no  otlier  resource  open  to  lijra  than  to  cat  out  that 
farm,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  indemuify  himself  for  what  he 
had  invested  (Hear,  hear).  What  system  could  be  worse  than 
that?  What  they  wanted  to  see,  aud  what  the  public  wanted 
to  see,  was  a  s,[Me  of  things  under  which  the  land  of  this 
country  would  be  farmed  well,  not  for  a  few  years  only,  but 
continuously  (Hear,  hear).  Tliere  could,  he  repeated,  be 
nothing  worse  than  a  system  uuder  which  laud  was  farmed 
well  for  a  few  years,  and  then  exhausted,  a  new  tenant  having 
to  repair  the  mischief  which  was  produced  in  consequence  of 
his  predecessor  not  having  had  proper  security  for  his  capital. 
He  believed  that  there  would  be  no  great  difilculty  in  devising 
a  system  of  Tenant-llight  under  which  it  would  be  the  decided 
nterest  of  the  incoming-tenant  that  the  outgoing-tenant  should 
be  paid  for  what  he  had  expended,  and  had  le!t  in  the  soil 
Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  T.  Brown  (Marham,  Dowuham,  Norfolk)  said  the 
opinions  which  he  expressed  there  on  tliat  subject  two  years 
ago  having  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Howard  in  his  able  paper, 
he  wished  to  observe  that  since  that  time  they  had  been  con- 
firmed strongly,  and  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  the 
question  was  making  great  progress.  He  would  adduce  tliree 
instances  in  whicli  progress  was  indicated.  Very  recently  a 
large  landed  estate  in  the  west  of  Korfolk  had  been  re-let  on 
lease,  the  re-letting  being,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  to 
previous  tenants,  aud  in  the  new  lease  a  clause  was  inserted  to 
tiie  effect  that  an  outgiiug-tenant  should  be  paid  for  the  unex- 
liaustnd  value  of  feeding  stnlfs  consumed  by  his  stock  during 
the  two  last  years  of  the  term,  and  for  the  manures  bought  and 
used  for  the  production  of  the  last  two  years'  crops,  such  unex- 
hausted value  to  be  ascertained  by  arbitralion  in  the  usual 
manner.  Although  that  clause  was  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
yet  it  was  a  long  stride  in  the  riglit  direction.  And  he  attributed 
its  insertion  mainly  to  the  sound  and  extensive  ventilation  of 
that  question.  Ajjain,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  which  took  place  oa  tlie  20th  of  last  mouth, 
the  president  of  that  Chamber,  Mr.  Robert  Gurdou,  wlio  w£„ 
heir  to  a  very  nice  estate  in  that  part  of  the  county  whicii  was 
knowu  as  llie  Garden  of  Norfolk,  said  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  some  legislation  on  that  question  was  necessary, 
and  that  any  Act  which  did  not  contain  the  12th  clause  of 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Read's  bill,  or  a  clause  very  much  resem- 
bling it,  would  be  worth  the  paper  on  whicli  it  was  printed, 
aud  no  more.  Further,  one  of  t)ie  largest  lauded  proprietors 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  had  remarked  to  himself  that 
Tenant-Right  must  come,  that  security  must  be  given  by  law 
for  the  capital  employed  in  tiie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  whether 
it  were  for  temporary,  for  durable,  or  (or  penuanent  improve- 
ments (Hear,  hear).  He  thought  these  were  encouraging 
facts;  but  he  confessed  that  his  chief  object  in  rising  tii at 
evening  was  to  encourage  aud  entreat  Mr.  Howard  to  perse- 
vere in  the  cause  which  he  had  so  ably  advocated  and  so 
pluckily  maintained — a  cause  the  success  of  which  could 
injure  no  one  but  would  benefit  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  T.  HoKLEY  (Tiie  Fosse,  Leamington)  agreed  with  tlin 
preceding  speakers  tiiat  the  subject  was  one  which  concerned 
alike  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  and  the  consumers. 
Very  rapid  progress  had  been  made  in  agriculture  since  that 
question  was  first  discussed  in  that  Club.  Not  mauy  present 
could  remember,  as  he  did,  the  discussions  which  took  place  in 
1847  and  18i8  in  connection  with  Mr.  Fesey's  bill.  Year  by 
year  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Tcnant-Riglit  had  been  grow- 
ing in  ktieugth  ;  yet  they  were  now  told  to  wait  patiently  and 
customs  would  grow  up.  He  asked,  When  ?  (Hear,  hear).  If 
anything  could  show  the  necessity  for  legislation,  it  was  the 
fact  that  the  customs  of  Lincolnshire,  which  liad  proved  so 
beneficial  to  owners,  occupiers,  and  labourers,  and  every  one 
connected  with  the  soil  in  that  county,  liad  made  so  little 
progress  during  the  last    thirty  years   (Hear,  hear).    They 


were  advised  to  stand  by  the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract. 
Let  them  look  round  them  aud  ask  how  far  farmers  generally 
were  free  to  make  bargains.  For  his  own  part,  he  knew 
scarcely  anything  in  which  they  were  not  hampered  in  some 
form  or  other.  If  that  view  were  not  correct,  let  it  be  proved  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Legislature  had  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  freedom  in  reference  to  anything  else  in  this  country, 
it  surely  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  reference  to  that  which 
concerned  the  first  necessaries  of  life  (Hear,  liear).  He  must 
observe,  without  intending  the  sliglitest  disrespect  to  any 
class  of  the  conimuuify,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
laws  of  this  country  vixre  made  to  protect  the  weak,  aud  to 
compel  those  who  required  compulsion  to  do  right.  Laws 
were  not  made  for  the  just,  the  wise,  and  the  prudent,  but  for 
those  who,  in  the  absence  of  laws,  would  not  pursue  the 
proper  course.  So,  in  reference  to  the  occupation  of  land,  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  case  of  a  grasping  and  unjust 
owner,  who  was  inclined  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  what  was 
right  and  beneficial  to  the  community.  Such  cases  might  be 
rare  ;  but  so  long  as  the  law  assumed  that  a  tenant  could  make 
half  the  bargain,  instances  of  the  kind  would  arise.  It  was 
necessary  to  establisli  a  sounder  basis,  in  order  that  out-going 
tenants  might  be  induced  to  give  up  the  farm  which  they  were 
leaving  in  the  state  which  they  would  like  to  see  it  if  they 
were  going  to  occupy  it  themselves  (Hear,  hear).  For  many 
years  past  he  had  fc:ircely  known  an  instance  in  which  a  farm 
had  changed  hands,  in  wliich  tlie  landlord  and  the  agent  had 
nut  had  to  consider  what  amount  of  money  would  be  necessary 
to  put  the  farm  into  a  proper  state  for  the  new  tenant  to  enter. 
It  that  were  true  generally,  as  he  believed  it  was,  there  must 
be  something  wrong  aud  rotten  in  the  present  system  ;  while, 
on  the  olhcr  hand,  if  such  security  were  given  to  tenants  that 
they  would  bo  able  to  recoup  themse'ves  for  the  unexhausted 
value  of  what  they  liad  placed  in  the  soil,  a  very  dilferent  state 
of  th'ngs  would  soon  be  .=een  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  (Hear,  hear).  He  believed  that  the  land- 
lords themselves  would  benefit  more  than  the  tenants  by  such 
a  change.  A  great  deal  of  capital  would  thus  be  brought  to 
bear  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  average  cultivation 
would  be  greatly  improved.  No  class  of  society,  he  believed, 
would  receive  greater  benefit  than  that  of  which  they  had 
heard  so  much  during  the  lust  two  or  three  years — he  meant 
the  asricnltural  labourers  (Hear,  hear).  How  could  the  rack- 
rent  farmer,  liable  to  a  six  mouths'  notice  to  quit,  take  the 
same  interest  in  the  houses,  gardens,  and  treneral  condition  of 
the  labourers  around  him,  as  he  would  do  under  other  circum- 
stances ?  In  a  mere  commercial  point  of  view,  it  was  now  said  to 
be  almost  the  interest  of  farmers  to  grind  labourers  down  to  the 
lowest  shilling  (cries  of  "  No,  no  ")  ;  at  all  events,  that  tliey  did 
not  increase  tlieir  wsges  as  tliey  might  otherwise  do,  in  cou^e- 
quence  of  the  crying  injustice  to  which  they  themselves  were 
liable.  No  one  was  more  desirous  than  he  was  to  see  the 
status  of  the  agricultural  labourer  improved,  but  one  condition 
of  improvement  was  security  for  tlie  tenant's  own  capital. 
(Hear,  iiear). 

Mr.  CoEKANCE,  late  member  for  Suffolk,  having  risen  in 
obedience  to  a  call  from  the  chair,  said  he  had  not  intended  to 
speak — first,  because  he  was  a  stranger,  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause, after  the  unanimous  expression  of  opinions  which  he 
had  heard,  he  was  almost  afraid  to  say  anything. 
His  liwn  opinions  on  that  subject  were  somewhat  at  variance 
with  those  of  Mr.  Howard.  In  a  county  immediately  adjoin- 
ing Ids  own,  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  had,  after  consider- 
able discussion,  also  arrived  at  a  couclusion  which  dilfa-i  d 
from  t-'at  of  Mr.  Howard,  perhaps  because  farmers  there  had 
already  been  lor  a  considerable  period  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  advaulages  in  question.  The  system  adopted  was  one 
which  gave  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  but 
be  did  not  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  extended.  On  one  point 
there  must  be  general  agreement  on  that  occasion  ;  they  must 
all  feel,  witjli  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  corn,  that  wdierc 
artificial  manures  were  extensively  used,  what  rtmaiued  in  the 
land  in  consequence  fairly  aud  naturally  belonged  to  the 
tenant.  But,  then,  how  was  tiie  tenant  to  get 
what  remained  ?  It  was  got  in  the  first  place  by  means  of 
leases,  wliich  had  been  iutroducelTor  some  time  past;  and,  in 
the  secoudj  place,  by  means  of  customs  v.  hich  were  gradually 
extending.  Further,  Parlianient  itself  was  in  favour  of  legis- 
lating in  the  direction  of  alfordiiig  security  for  (lie  c.ipita!  of  the 
tenant.   Mr.  Howard  said  the  presitniption  otlaw  had  hilhcrlo 
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been  in  fiivour  of  the  lnnJlonl  I'arliament  seeraeJ  disposed 
to  alter  tlic  presiuiijition,  aud  tlmt  would  be  no  unimportant 
step.  All  appeared  to  be  agreed  that  there  sliould  be  compen- 
satioa  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  that,  in  order  to 
secure  it,  the  presumption  should  be  in  favour  of  the  tenant. 
But  now  came  the  crucial  point — freedom  of  contract. 
Mr.  Howard  had  told  them  that  without  infrinptiug  free- 
dom of  coulract  the  thing  would  be  unattainble;  and  then  that 
gentleman  aud  himself  parted  company.  lie  would  urge  that 
without  such  a  change  of  the  law  in  a  country  like  this, 
things  would  sooner  or  later  find  their  level.  (Several  voices: 
"Later").  Tliey  wanted  something  that  would 
be  a  stimulus ;  but  if  the  stimulus  assumed  the 
form  of  compulsion,  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  do  harm.  That 
question  was  one  which  concerned  chiefly  the  capitalist 
farmers,  and  if  they  went  to  Parliament  and  induced  it  to  give 
them  something  which  would  tend  to  raise  the  value  of  their 
capital,  and  to  exclude  smaller  men  from  competition  with 
tliem,  they  would  then  have  introduced  a  dangerous  socialistic 
principle,  and  he  was  afraid  they  would  live  to  repent  it 
That  seemed  to  him  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
that  could  be  used  against  such  a  change.  Let  them 
attain  their  object  if  they  could  by  means  of  moral  pressure, 
or  of  the  spread  of  intelligeut  opinion.  Let  a  bill  be  passed 
without  a  compulsory  clause,  and  let  them  try  what  would  be 
done  by  means  of  it,  and  if  that  did  not  answer  the  purpose, 
Parliament  might  tiien  be  disposed  to  proceed  further. 

Mr.  J.  K.  I'owLER  (The  IVebcndal  Earm,  Aylesbury)  said 
so  much  dust  had  been  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  tenaut-farmers 
in  respect  to  that  question,  the  red  herring  had  been  so  often 
trailed  over  the  scent,  that  many  of  them  almost  forgot 
what  the  question  really  was.  lie  was  glad  that  Professor 
Eawcett  had  reminded  tliem  that  evening,  that  the  question  was 
not  a  party  one,  but  that  the  real  question  was  how  much 
produce  the  land  could  be  made  to  yield.  The  12th  clause  had, 
perhaps,  been  fought  for  enough ;  but  as  one  fact  was  worth 
fifty  arguments,  he  would  allude  to  something  which  occurred 
in  his  own  district.  A  very  large  and  valuable  estate  in  his 
conaty  underwent  a  change  of  ownership.  Almost  the 
same  race  of  farmers  had  cultivated  it  generation  after  genera- 
tion, when  suddenly,  ju'^t  before  the  25th  of  March,  every  man 
of  them  received  notice  to  turu  out  at  Michaelmas.  It  seemed 
impossible  under  such  circumstances  for  the  tenants  to  obtain 
justice  ;  but  witiiin  a  short  tiine  after,  that  estate  became  the 
property  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  the  country — he 
meant  a  member  of  the  llothschilds — and  all  apprehensions 
then  ceased.  One  of  the  tenants  was  Mr.  Treadwell,  who 
gained  one  of  tiie  prizes  in  the  Oxford  competition  for  the  best 
farming;  aud  let  tliem  think  of  a  man  of  that  kind,  wliose 
farm  became  a  model  one,  in  consequence  of  which  lie  had  in- 
vested in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  having  been  liable  to  a 
six  mouths' notice  to  quit'  Surely,  under  such  instances,  a 
hndloid  ought  to  be  liable  to  compensate  the  tenant  for  the 
present  value  of  that  wliich  he  left  behind.  As  regarded  the  im- 
pecunious landlord,  who  was  a  tenant  of  the  estate  for  life, 
the  payment  of  6  per  cent,  interest  for  drainage,  &c.,  in  con- 
junction with  all  years  lease,  was  a  very  serious  question  under 
present  circumstances;  bnt  if  unexhausted  improvements  were 
made  legal  property  of  the  tenant  instead  of  the  landlord,  the 
whole  question  would  besimplificd  very  materially.  He  felt  con- 
fiJent  that  the  farmers  of  England  would  not  let  the  question 
slumber,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  there  being  adequate  security 
for  their  capital  being  apparently  almost  unanimous  among 
good  tenants  (cheers). 

Mr.  S.  Sidney  (The  Agricultural  Hall,  Islingtou)  said 
notwilhstanding  the  speeclies  which  had  been  delivered,  and  tha 
applause  which  they  had  elicited,  having  been  a  member  of  that 
club  for  fjur-aud-twenty  years,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  radical  reform  advocated  by  Mr.  Howard  that  evening 
would  never  be  carried  out  if  the  thing  depended  on  tenant- 
farmers.  Tenant-farmers  were  living  under  aui  entirely 
dilferent  state  of  things  from  that  wiiich  foru'crly  existed; 
but  although  that  was  the  case,  aud  although  they  liad  suii'ered 
very  acutely  and  severely — that  is,  either  they  or  their  friends — 
under  the  present  system  of  tenancy  at  will  with  a  six 
months'  notice,  yet  the  moiueut  they  came  before  tlie  public 
they  were  silent  as  mice  (laughter).  They  had  heard  cited 
that  evening  by  Mr.  Howard  some  very  remarkable  observa- 
tions on  that  subject.  Among  others  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Lee  Sleerc.    That   gentleman  was   entirely  opposed   to   any 


change  in  the  relations  o:  landlord  and  tenant,  and  lie  migh  t 
be  fairly  regarded  as  representing  the  views  of  the  agricultural 
squirearchy.  He  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  say  anythinpf 
against  the  landed  aristocracy  of  England,  but  he  would  just 
observe  that  Mr.  Lee  Steere  was  over  70  years  of  age,  and 
having  for  fifty  years  of  his  life  consistently  opposed  every 
political  reform,  had  been  returned  unanimously  by  the  electors 
of  the  county  of  Surrey.  After  such  a  thing  as  that,  could 
anyone  suppose  that  the  tenant-runners  cared  fur  Tenant- 
llight  ? 

Mr.  J.  IIowAED  observed  that  he  only  wished  Mr.  Lee 
Steere  to  prove  that  there  was  not  at  present  that  freedom  of 
contract  which  some  declared  to  exist. 

Mr.  S.  Sidney  said  that  Lord  Melbourne,  on  beinff 
once  asked  why  he  talked  so  much  to  a  certain  stupid  person, 
replied,  "  Because  he  was  a  thermometer  of  stupidity."  So 
Mr.  Lee  Steere  might  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  Landlord 
prejudices  without  opposition.  At  all  events,  when  such  a 
man  had  been  returned  to  represent  Surrey  in  Parliament  it 
was  quite  clear  that  farmers  of  that  county  were  prepared 
for  a  Radical  reform  of  the  land  laws.  The  present  state  ot 
things  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land  was  certainly  very  remark- 
able. They  had  all  heard  of  a  tour  years'  course  of  cultivation, 
and  of  a  five  years'  coarse  ;  but  could  any  farmer  wish  to  culti- 
vate under  a  six  months'  course,  as  he  must  be  under  liability 
for  a  six  months' notice  i'  Why,  the  thing  was  absurd.  How 
was  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  accounted  for?  There  must 
be  some  way  of  accounting  for  it,  otherwise  it  could  not  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Depend  upon  it  they  would  not  see  a  hundred 
farmers  running  after  the  same  farm  unless  they  thought  they 
could  get  something  by  it.  If  tenant-farmers  were 
not  so  ready  to  subject  their  capital  to  a  six  months'  notice  the 
evil  would  soon  be  remedied.  If  Tcnant-llight  was 
ever  to  be  carried,  it  must  be  through  union  among  those 
who  were  most  directly  interested  in  the  question ;  but  a 
large  part  of  the  agricultural  public  kept  entirely 
aloof.  No  doubt  the  great  majority  of  the  fanners 
of  England  knew  perfectly  well  what  they  were  about;  and 
they  knew  that  if  once  the  radical  reform  which  Mr.  Howard 
advocated  were  carried  out,  there  would  be  no  more  poor 
landlords  and  no  more  poor  tenants.  The  poor  tenant  was 
afraid  of  the  question,  because  he  would  not  then  be  able  to 
take  a  farm,  and  the  poor  landlord  was  afraid  of  it  because  he 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  liis  land.  Such  a  change  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  country.  This  country  would  never 
be  farmed  properly  till  they  had  got  rid  of  the  whole  system 
of  encumbered  estates  ;  but  tlicn  the  present  owners  would  not 
do  that  because  tl;ov  would  have  to  sacrifice  their  present  terri- 
torial posilion,  which  gave  them  an  appearance  of  great  im- 
portance, and  come  down  to  the  living  like  some  of  those  pre- 
sent in  a  town  or  tlie  suburb  of  a  town  (laughter).  When  a 
farm  belonging  to  a  great  estate  became  vacant,  a  farmer  who 
had  a  ])romise  of  it  from  my  Lord  this  or  tlie  Duke  talked  of 
the  mailer  as  if  he  were  going  to  get  a  birth  under  Govern- 
ment. If  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  his  son  Jack, 
he  replied  ihal  the  Lord  or  the  Duke  had  promised  him  alarm. 
A  landowner,  writing  to  the  Fie/d  under  the  sigualure  o?  Pas 
si  lic'/c,  complained  that  it  would  be  very  hard  for  him  to 
have  to  psy  large  sums  under  the  name  of  "  unexhausted 
improvements."  He  daresay  the  writer  of  that  letter  was  a 
very  go^ul  sort  of  man.  Possibly  he  hud  an  estate  whicli  was 
charged  with  his  mother's  dowry,  his  sister's  forlune,  and 
the  burden  of  a  lot  of  money  which  was  laid  out  in  a 
contested  election  by  his  father  or  iiis  grandfather,  or  by  some 
ancestor  who  w'as  to  have  won  the  Derby,  and  did  not  (great 
laughter).  Under  such  circumstances  tlie  land  could  not  be 
drained,  the  farm-buildings  were  as  bad  as  postible,  and  im- 
provement was  out  of  the  question  ;  but  still  people  could 
be  found  to  scratch  the  laud  without  laying  out  any  money 
upon  it,  and  it  was  cultivated  somehow,  though  evei'vthing 
was  most  uusatislactory.  There  lay  the  great 
impediment  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  soil  and  to  im- 
proved cultivation.  In  the  contributions  he  had  made  to  the 
literature  of  agriculture  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  show  that 
nearly  all  the  great  improvements  made  in  this  country  in 
the  use  of  agricultural  macliiuery  and  in  the  breeding  of  pare 
stock  were  due  to  great  landowners.  A  few  great  landlords 
had  caused  their  estates  to  be  well  cultivated,  and  the  example 
had  spread.  But  the  other  side  of  the  picture  was  very 
different.      A  g,reat  many  landlords  asjied  for  the   exercise 
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of  a  degree  of  coufidencp,  wliicli  left  the  tenant  at  the 
mercy  of  his  landlord,  and  that  could  not  be  a  satisfactury 
state  of  things  for  the  nation,  when  the  food  of  the  nation 
depended  on  the  result.  He  would  suppose  that  a  member 
of  that  club,  who  was  now  a  tenant-farmer,  suddenly  became 
the  owner  of  an  estate,  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  a  year. 
The  first  question  which  they  would  all  ask  would  be  what 
sort  of  landlord  vvas  he  likely  to  prove.  If  Mr.  Mechi 
should  attain  tiiat  happy  position  (he  was  sorry  that  that 
gentleman  was  not  present)  they  all  knew  that  he  would 
lecture  his  tenants  a  good  deal  about  certain  iraprove- 
inents ;  if  their  able  friend  Mr.  Hsdi  sliould  be  the 
man — although  perhaps  he  might  have  the  misfortune  to 
disagree  wiili  some  of  tliem,  who  were  stupid  enough  not  to 
believe  in  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax — they  would 
not  feel  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  would  be  treated 
with  strict  justice  ;  and  if  their  friend  Mr.  llobcrt  Leeds  be- 
came the  owner,  the  tenants  would  all  feel  perfectly  happy, 
knowing  that  they  had  got  a  landlord  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood agriculture,  and  who  would  always  greet  with  a  pleasant 
smile  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  tlie  estate  witli  whom 
lie  came  in  contact.  But  suppose,  instead  of  Jlr.  Mechi,  or 
Mr.  Read,  or  Mr.  Leeds,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  sort  of 
human  porcupine,  a  man  who  quarrelled  with  every  one  wher- 
ever there  was  an  opportunity,  who  was  what  was  called  a 
perfect  gentleman,  but  who,  when  he  had  been  offended,  never 
forgave  a  person  who,  for  some  trivial  reason,  would  pursue  a 
tenant  to  the  death,  how  miserable  must  be  their  position  (cries 
of  "Question!  Question!').  That  was  a  state  of  things  wiiicli 
arose  from  day  today.  If  tenant-farmers  were  in  earnest,  let 
them  combine  to  return  to  Parliament,  not  nonentities,  like 
Mr.  Lee  Steere,  who  represented  hatred  of  every  reform,  or 
tyrants,  but  men  of  tlie  class  wlio  valued  agricultural  improve- 
ment, and  had  done  much  to  promote  it. 

Sir  W.  V.  Harc'ouht,  M.r.,  said  :  My  object  in 
rising  was  not  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  listen  to  the  admirable 
paper  of  Blr.  Howard,  and  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  never 
listened  to  a  more  able  paper.  In  that  paper  Mr.  Howard  al- 
luded to  (lie  fact  that  msny  politicians  require  to  be  educated 
on  this  question.  I  am  eouie  here  not  to  teach,  but  to  learn 
I'rom  gentlemen  who  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  this 
question.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything  at  all  about  it. 
1  want  to  hear  tiie  opinion  of  agriculturists.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  any  one,  wliether  in  or  out 
of  political  lile.  Every  one  must  feel  that  the  question  of  the 
cultivation  ol  the  land  of  England  is,  after  all,  a  question  for 
England.  We  often  hear  the  phrase  "  landed  interest."  If 
that  phrase  is  meant  to  apply  solely  to  the  proprietors  of  land, 
I  object  to  Euch  a  use  of  it.  I  say  tliat  the  landed  interest  in- 
cludes not  merely  every  person  who  lives  upon  the  land,  but 
all  the  persons  who  live  upon  the  land  of  England,  and  the 
English  nation.  The  land  of  England,  as  is  naturally  the 
case  in  any  well-ordered  state  of  society,  belongs  to  one 
clas?  of  society,  at  the  head  of  which  are  the  land- 
owners. It  is  occupied  by  three  classes  of  persons — 
the  landlords,  the  tenants,  and  the  labourers;  and  it  seems 
to  mo  that  each  of  tiiose  classes  ought  to  have  a  voice  on  the 
question  of  the  manner  in  which  the  land  is  to  be  dealt  with. 
Now,  of  course,  tlie  first  question  vi'iiich  you  all  ask  yourselves 
is,  wliether  tilings  are  now  in  a  satisfactory  state.  If  they  are 
you  should  leave  them  alone  ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  one 
.saying  tiiat  the  present  state  of  things  is  satisfactory. 
The  repoit  ol  Mr.  I'usry's  committee,  which  was  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Howard,  showed  tliat  this  state  of  things  was  not 
sutisfactory  then  ;  but  is  it  satisfactory  now  ?  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  the  matter ;  but  every  one  who 
has  any  acquaintance  v\ith  it  appears  to  think  that  the  land  of 
England  docs  not  produce  anything  like  what  it  ought  to  pro- 
duce. Some  persons  use  one  fraction  to  express  the  deficiency, 
and  some  another ;  some  people  say  that  land  might  pro- 
duce twice  as  much  as  it  does;  some,  that  it  might  produce 
one-third  more  ;  all  agree  that  it  might  produce  a  great  deal 
more  ;  and  you  naturally  ask  yourselves  why  it  does  not  produce 
what  it  ought.  I  have  always  considered  agriculture  one  of 
the  most  important  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  our 
trades  and  manufactures  ;  and  the  more  important  and  difficult 
any  trade  or  manufacture  the  more  necessary  it  is  that 
the  foundation  of  all  should  be  properly  secured.  With- 
out security  you   cannot   get   capital.    Capital  is  one  of  the 


most  timid  things  in  the  world,  and  if  you  do  not  give  it 
security  in  agriculture  it  will  go  somewhere  else. 
So  far  as  I  can  find,  all  are  agreed  tliAt  what  tlie  land 
of  England  wanis  is  more  capital,  it  wants  more  landlords' 
capital,  and  it  wants  more  tenants'  capital.  There  is 
one  subject  on  wiiich  I,  as  Mr.  Howard  knows — for  we 
discussed  it  together  some  time  ago — I  fcsl  especially  in- 
terested in  reference  to  security  for  the  landlords'  capital.  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  laws  ot  England  are  CKlremely 
defective  in  relation  to  those  who  sire  called  limited 
owners.  A  large  part  of  the  land  of  England  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  no  security  beyond  the  term  of 
their  life  for  anything  they  may  lay  out  on  the  estate.  Such 
men  are  in  tlie  position  of  men  who  are  liable  to  receiNC,  not 
a  six  months'  notice,  but  the  most  formidable  notice  which 
can  be  given — an  hour's  notice  from  a  being  who  is  called 
Death.  A  limited  owner,  who  has  invested  money  in  the  soil, 
may,  on  the  termination  of  his  earthly  existence,  tiud  that  he  has 
no  security  whatever  for  the  capital  he  has  invested.  There 
is  no  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe  which  is  so 
replete  witli  capital  as  England.  As  we  heard  the  other 
night  in  the  House  of  Coramous,  millions  of  English 
capital  have  gone  away  in  the  shape  of  Honduras  loans. 
I  siiould  like  to  see  some  of  the  money  which  was  given  to 
such  places  as  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  invested  in  the  land 
of  England.  Wliy  is  it  not  so  invested?  Not  because  the 
need  of  capital  is  not  great,  but  because  there  is  not  sulficient 
security.  As  regards  the  tenant-farmers,  I  should  like  to 
know  iu  what  other  trade  besides  that  of  farming  a  man  would 
lay  out  bis  money  if  he  would  be  liable  to  a  six  mouths'  notice 
to  quit  ?  What  man  would  set  to  work  to  repair  a 
dilapidated  farm  if  he  miglit  be  tuiued  out  of  it  at  the  end  of 
six  months  ?  It  is  quite  plain  that  any  large  addition  to  the 
capital  of  the  landlord  by  the  tenant  can  only  be  obtained 
through  the  alfording  adequate  security.  Such  things  as  I 
have  mentioned  are  occupying  the  minds  ot  all  men,  and  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  my  not  expressing  my  definite  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  details  connected  with  sucli  matters.  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  another  class,  who 
liave  been  very  properly  introduced  into  this  discussion — I 
mean  the  labourers.  Everyone  must  feel  that  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  labourer  depends  upon  the  farmer.  The  profit 
of  the  farmer  is,  as  it  were,  the  leservoir  out  of  which  the 
labourer's  remuneration  comes,  and  it  is  only  through  the 
reservoirs  being  filled  and  kept  full  that  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  can  be  supplied.  It  is,  thereupon,  the  interest  of  the 
labourer  as  well  as  that  of  the  farmer  that  a  Ltrge  amount  of 
capital  should  be  employed  in  the  soil,  and  everyone  knows 
that  the  estates  which  are  best  farmed  were  those  which  em- 
ploy the  greatest  number  of  labourers.  In  fact,  ali  three 
classes — landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers — have  a  common  in- 
terest in  this  question.  Everyone  knows  that  there  is  one 
class  of  produce  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  abroad.  If 
England  does  not  grow  suflicientcorn  for  her  own  use,  she  can 
get  plenty  of  corn  elsewhere  ;  but  meal,  butter,  milk,  and  other 
things  must  be  got  chiefly  iu  this  country  ;  and  I  believe — of 
course,  I  am  speaking  here  as  an  iguoramous — it  is  the  best 
farmed  laud,  and  tliat  which  has  the  large  st  amount  of  capital 
employed  iu  its  cultivation  would  produce  the  largest  amount 
of  what  I  have  last  mentioned.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  clear 
that  inhabitants  of  towns  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  question 
of  securing  to  tenants  safety  in  the  employment  of  their 
capital.  1  feel  that  I  ought  to  apologise  for  having  spoken 
so  long,  thougli  I  have  done  so,  not  as  a  politician,  bnt  as 
one  who  feels  a  deep  interest  in  a  question  which  concerns  all. 
If  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  agree  with  Mr.  Howard  on  this 
question,  they  should  use  their  power  at  elcctious  to  enforce 
their  views  ;  and  that,  if  they  do  not  use  the  power  which  is  in 
their  own  bauds,  it  is  their  own  fault  that  this  question  is  not 
settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  have  put  the  question 
before  you  from  what  may  be  called  an  outsider's  point  of  view. 
It  is  verv  natural  thai,  landlords  and  tenants  should  look  at  it 
from  their  own  particular  point  of  view,  but  I  consider  this  as 
one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  the  day,  and  I  say  it  cannot  be 
allowed  to  remain  wliere  it  is,  after  men  like  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Leicester,  and  other  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
have  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  the  laud  of  England 
is  not  sufficiently  cultivated,  and  that  under  a  better  system 
it  might  be  made  to  produce  much  more  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  nation. 
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Mr.  W.  TowLEii  (liitft  M.r.  fur  Cambridge)  said  he  had 
come  there  expecting  to  listen  to  a  debate,  but  he  had  heard 
notiiing  scarcely  but  a  clioruB  of  voices  declaring  tliat  tlie 
opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Howard  were  perfectly  right,  lie 
rose  to  point  out  that  that  sort  of  cliorus  was  not  to  be  heard 
elsewhere.  Now,  they  seemed  to  be  all  of  one  mind,  but  there 
were  a  great  niauy  people  who  did  not  agree  witli  them  at  all. 
Among  these  were  many  men  who  were  very  iullueutial  in 
Parliament,  where  Mr.  Howard's  bill  was  denounced,  because 
it  interfered  witli  freedom  of  contract  between  man  and  man. 
That  opposition  was  to  be  found  in  many  intlueutial  quarters. 
"What  they  had  to  prove  was,  that  at  present  tenants  were  not 
in  a  position  to  make  a  contract,  and  that,  therefore,  a  com- 
pulsory lavv  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  and  unless  they  did  that  they  could  not  secure  such  a 
bill  as  they  desired.  Besides  the  grievance  of  tlie  tenant, 
owing  to  the  want  of  security  for  his  capital,  there  was  the 
grievance  of  many  landlords,  owing  to  tiie  present  defective 
state  of  the  law  as  regarded  ownership  ;  and  he  would  wish 
to  hear  a  paper  read  showing  how,  through  the  operation  of 
that  cause,  many  landlords  could  not  build  cottages,  could  not 
make  deep  drains  ;  in  short,  could  do  scarcely  anyiliing  that 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  do.  He  should  like  to  hear  a  paper 
showing  what  an  enormous  loss  the  country  would  sustain  in 
that  way.  So  strong  had  the  House  of  Lords  felt  that  evil 
that  two  years  ago  they  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire 
what  could  be  done  to  place  limited  owners  in  a  better  posi- 
tion. The  only  remedy  was  to  make  the  laud  laws  more 
simple,  and  to  make  landowner's  free,  so  tliat  they 
might  no  longer  be  cribbed,  and  confined  in  their  move- 
ments, and  raigiit  be  enabled  to  do  justice  to  the  land,  the 
tenants,  and  to  the  public  (cheers).  Tliey  wanted  rich  land- 
lords and  tenants  with  plenty  of  capital,  and  if  land  were  in 
a  proper  position  abundance  of  capital  would  flow  to  it. 
Many  years  ago  Richard  Cobdcn  said  that  the  mau  who  suc- 
ceeded in  making  tlie  land  free  would  do  more  for  England 
than  he  had  done  by  securing  for  it  freedom  of  comuierce. 
He  (Mr.  VV.  Fowler)  believed  that  was  perfectly  true,  if 
there  were  any  truth  in  the  views  of  Lord  Derliy  and  Lord 
Leicester,  that  tiie  land  of  England  ought  to  produce  one- 
fourth  more  than  it  does,  what  a  vast  interest  the  country  had 
in  the  adoption  of  measures  which  would  remove  the 
liindrances  to  sound  extended  cultivation. 

Mr.  Haward  (Suffolk)  said,  coming,  as  he  did,  from  the  same 
district  as  Mr.  Corrance,  he  wislied'to  say  that  he  liad  arrived 
at  a  very  different  conclusion  from  the  one  which  he  had  stated. 
Mr.  Currance  said  Suffolk  land  was  generally  let  on  lease. 
His  experience  pointed  just  tlie  other  way  (Hear,  hear),  lie 
believed  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  farms  were  let  there 
from  year  to  year.  That  tlierc  «ere  some  short  leases  he 
knew.  As  regarded  the  system  of  farming  iu  Suffolk,  a  vast 
improvement  might  be  made  if  more  capital  were  invested 
iu  the  land,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  if  tenants  were  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  for  their  unexhausted  improve- 
ments the  farms  of  SuCTolk  would  make  a  wonderful  le:ip.  lie 
could  not  refrain  from  rising  to  protest  against  what  fell  from 
Mr.  Corrance  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Corrance  (to  Bir.  llaward)  :  Is  it  not  the  custom  of 
the  county  to  pay  tenants  for  unexhausted  iiiiprovemeuts  ? 

Mr.  Hawaku  :  It  is  not. 

The  Chairsian,  having  stated  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  closing  the  discussion,  and  that  Mr.  Howard  had  waived 
ills  right  of  reply  in  favour  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Suffolk, 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  rose  and  said  :  Mr.  chairman  and 
gentlemen,  I  did  not  wish  on  this  occasion  to  say  a  solitary 
word.  When  called  upon  by  you,  sir,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  debate,  to  make  a  few  observations,  I  respectfully  declined. 
I  declined  for  more  reasons  than  one.  I  am  happy  at  all 
times,  to  obey  the  command  of  the  chair,  and  make  a  speech 
in  this  room  ;  but,  some  how  or  other,  unfortunately  for  me, 
whenever  I  make  a  speech,  I  have  afterwards  to  write  about 
lialf-a-dozen  letters.  Let  i^,  however,  be  distinctly  understood, 
with  regard  to  what  I  am  going  to  say  to-night  that,  however 
it  may  be  criticised,  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  the  criticism. 
I  come  before  you  this  evening,  not  as  tlie  Secretary  of  tlie 
Local  Government  Board,  nor  even  as  a  representative  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  but  as  a  member  of  this  Club  and  a  tenant- 
farmer.  And  first  of  all  let  me  say,  that  I  must  entirely  agree 
with  the  answer  which  Mr.  Haward,  of  Suffolk,  has  given  to 


my  friend  Mr.  Corrance.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
heard  of  a  custom  of  the  county  giving  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements  in  Suffolk.  I  know  that  muddling 
covenants  have  exi?ted  in  Suffolk,  and  luive  crept  over  the 
borders  of  the  county,  and  extended  info  Norfolk.  I  know 
that  to  that  extent  compen^atiou  is  given  in  Suffolk  for  un- 
exhausted improvements;  but  what  I  allude  to  consists  of 
antiquated  usages  w  liich  puzzle  everybody,  aud  under  which  the 
man  who  has  done  tlie  worst  tillage  generally  gets  the  most 
money  (laughter).  Mr.  Corrancj  having  replied  to  Mr 
Howard's  paper,  I  must  say  it  appears  to  mc  that  his  neigh- 
bour in  Suffolk  (Mr.  Haward)  almost  extinguished  him 
(laughter).  My  friend  Mr.  Howard  referred  to  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  Parliament  has  interfered  with  freedom  of 
contract.  There  are  one  or  two  more  which  I  should  like  to 
supply.  The  very  first  Act  which  was  passed  after  1  entered 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Session  of  1866,  was  a  most 
direct  and  flagrant  interference  with  freedom  of  contract.  I 
allude  to  the  Cattle  Plague  Rating  Bill.  What  did  Parliament 
say  in  Ihat  case?  Why  it  said  that,  notwithstanding  any 
pgreement  to  the  contrary,  the  landlords  of  this  country 
should  be  bound  to  pay  half  the  cattle  rate  (Hear,  liear). 
Again,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  late  Government  to  pass  a 
bill  relating  to  local  taxation.  What  did  that  bill  say  ? 
Why,  that  the  whole  of  the  rates  should  be  divided  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  irrespective  of  any  stipulation  to 
the  contrary  (Hear,  hear).  Purther,  my  hon.  friend  tie  mem- 
ber for  South  Leicestershire,  who  is  such  a  stickler  for  freedom 
of  contract,  proposed  aud  carried  last  year  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  interferences  with  freedom  of  contract  ever 
sanctioned  by  Parliament.  It  was  an  enactment  that  a  man 
who  happened  to  be  a  stockinger —  a  curious  sort  of  person, 
whose  calling  I  don't  understand  —  and  who  used  his 
master's  frame,  th^t  tiie  master,  iu  paying  wages  sliould 
not  be  allowed  to  deduct  anything  on  account  of  the  use  of 
thai  frame.  Now  we  have  another  invasion  of  freedom  of 
contract  in  the  case  of  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Bill,  which  is 
now  before  the  House  of  Commons.  I  now  come  to  the 
crucial  test  with  regard  to  freedom  of  contract.  Do  people 
mean  by  "  freedom  of  contract"  liberty  to  oppress  ?  If  they 
do,  it  is  very  much  the  same  thing  as 

The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  he  shall  take  who  has  the  power. 
And  he  shall  keep  who  can. 
Is  this  the  meaning  of  those  who  use  that  phrase — "The 
performance  of  our  duties  as  landlords  shall  be  as  optional  as 
it  has  hitherto  been,  and  we  will  continue  to  be  protected  in 
our  rights  hy  exceptional  legislation"?  There  are  special 
aws  in  favour  of  the  landlords,  aud  I,  for  one,  do  not 
oiiject  to  them.  All  I  say  to  them  is,  "Do  put  ns, 
the  farmers  of  England,  on  an  equality  with  } ourselves." 
Is  there  a  single  person  iu  this  room  who  will  assert 
that  a  landlord  has  a  moral  right  to  improvements 
which  have  been  effected  by  his  tenants?  or  that  he 
should  he  able,  on  giving  them  six  months'  notice,  to  turn 
hem  out  of  their  farms  and  confiscate  those  improvements?  I 
ask  again,  is  it  right  that  landlords  should  Ic  able  to  deprive 
their  tenants  of  the  rights  which  they  have  received  from  the 
Legislature  with  regard  to  game?  and  that,  having  done  that, 
thty  sliou!d  be  at  libeity  to  eat  them  up,  without  the  tenants 
being  entitled  hy  law  to  one  sixpence  of  compensation?  Thcfc 
are  extraordinary  powers  to  be  confided  to  one  class  of  men.  I 
admit  that  no  class  of  men  ever  less  abused  the  powers  which 
they  possessed  than  thelanded  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  England 
(tlear,  hear).  The  powers  of  landlords  are  indeed  very  seldom 
abused,  aud  hundreds,  aye  thousands,  of  them  rcrl'orm  their 
duties  well.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  landlords  who  will 
not  abuse  the  powers  entrusted  to  their  class  wish  to  leave  to 
others  a  chance  of  doing  it,  so  that  when  a  landowner  has 
sold  an  estate  the  new  owner  may  take  possession  at  Michael- 
mas without  a  tenant's  having  any  legal  right  to  compensatiou 
for  unexhausted  improvements.  We  have  had  instances  of  that 
kind  in  my  own  ueigbbourhocd,  and  although,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, landlords  act  fairly,  the  dread  of  the  possibility  of 
different  conduct  tends  to  drive  away  capital  from  agiiculture. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  greater  security  a  mucli 
larger  amount  of  capital  would  be  expended  iu  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  than  is  expended  now  ;  and  I  believe  that,  however 
much  that  might  benefit  the  tenant-farmer,  it  would  benefit  the 
landlord  still  more  and  greatly  benefit  also  the  labourer,  and 
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that  the  public  would  derive  from  it  immeuse  advantage.  You 
have  heard  able  orations  this  evening  from  two  hon.  geutlcmen 
of  Liberal  politics.  I  feel  mys«U'  to  be  like  a  thorn  between 
two  Liberal  roses  (lauglUer);  bat  as  a  Conservative  I  go  with 
tliera  entirely  in  sajiag  tliat  protection  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  property  of  the  tenant  in  the  soil.  I  contend  that  this 
kind  of  protection  will  benefit  the  landlords,  the  tenants,  and 
the  labourers  ;  and  tliereforo,  as  a  Conservative,  I  say  that 
adequate  tecurity  ought  to  be  atlorded  to  tenants.  One  word 
more.  Are  we  likely,  it  inav  be  asked,  to  get  such  security 
from  the  present  Ijouse  of  Commons?  (Hear,  hear).  When 
a  bill  was  before  the  House  the  other  day  which  interfered 
with  freedom  of  contract,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  tliree 
to  one,  and  only  two  Englisli  county  members  voted  in  favour 
of  it.  We  have  been  asked  why  the  farmers  of  England  wish 
to  he  classed  with  women,  children,  and  lunatics,  they  being,  it 
is  said,  the  only  persons  who  need  such  protection  as  we  seek? 
(laughter).  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  a  farmer  to  say  on  a 
festive  occasion,  after  he  has  been  primed  perhaps  with  two 


glasses  of  grog,  that  he  is  a  man  of  substance,  and  has  alvvay  s  been 
able  to  make  his  own  bargain  ;  but  I  would  like  to  know  if 
farmers  generally  are  able  to  do  that  ?  (Hear,  hear).  I  say  they 
are  not.  This  is  not  a  party  question.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that, 
as  a  rule,  I  stand  rather  alone  on  this  question  in  other  places. 
I  shoukl  like  to  be  in  better  company  (laughter)  ;  but  I  believe 
that  our  course  is  a  rigiit  and  good  one,  and  I  hope  that  truth 
will  prevail  (cheers).  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything 
more  to  say,  except  what  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  one  who  has  at  all  times  been 
ready  to  stand  forward  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  tenant- 
farmers  :  I  mean  Mr.  James  Howard  (cheers).  You  must  all 
have  admired  the  paper  which  he  has  read,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
the  wish  of  all  tliat  we  ihould  tender  him  our  hearty  thanks 
(cheers). 

Tlie  motion  having  been  seconded,  was  put,  and  carried  by 
acclaraatiou;  and  Mr,  James  Hov;akd  briefiy  returned 
thanks.  Thanks  were  also  voted  to  the  Chairman,  and  the 
meeting  then  separated. 


TENANT-EIGHT. 

DEPUTATION  FROM  THE  FARMERS'  CLUB  TO  THE  PREMIER. 


On  Tuesday,  March  2,  a  numerous  deputation  from  the 
Farmers'  Clulji  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  his 
official  residence  in  Downiug-street,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
before  him  their  views  in  reference  to  the  question  of  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improvements  in  agriculture.  The 
deputation  ran  up  to  between  fifty  and  sixty  members  of  the 
Club  from  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordsliire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Northamptonshire,  Warwickshire,  Liucolnsliire, 
Staffordshire,  Siiropshire,  Cliesliire,  Linc:isliire,  Surrey,  Kent, 
Sussex,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Wiltshire,  Northumberland, 
and  other  couuties.  Sir  Johu  St.  Aubyn,  one  of  the  members 
for  West  Cornwall,  who  hadbeen  requested  by  the  c:mmittee 
of  the  Club  to  introduce  the  deputation  was  accompanied  by 
his  colleagues,  Sir  Colman  Rashleigli  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Vivian, 
but  these  were  the  only  members  of  Parliament  present. 

Jlr.  Disraeli,  on  coming  into  tlie  room,  and  having  been 
introduced  to  Dr.  Voelcker,  thecliairman  of  the  Club,  said  :  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  I  sre 
some  old  friends  of  mine  amongst  you.  We  have  got  a  very 
difficult  subject  to  talk  about,  and  I  shall  listen  witli  great 
attention  to  any  observations  you  may  have  to  miike. 

Sir  John  St.  Aubym,  ]\I,P.,  then  said  he  had  been  asked  to 
introduce  a  deputation  from  the  Farmers'  Club,  and  he  felt 
great  pleasure  in  doing  so.  He  would  first  of  all  remark  that 
the  deputation  were  very  sensible  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
kindness  in  receiving  tl'.eni  that  day,  aud  perhap.s  tlie  best 
return  which  could  he  made  for  tlint  kindness,  knowiug,  as 
they  all  did,  how  valuable  was  every  moment  of  his  time,  was 
to  be  as  briel  as  possible  iu  the  way  of  prcliminaiies  and  go 
at  once  to  the  point.  He  need  hardly  remind  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  that  the  Farmers'  Club  was  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  oldest,  Association  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  hadaclaim 
which  could  hardly  be  disputed  to  take  action  on  the  question 
of  what  was  called  Tenant  lli\'bt,  iuasmucli  as  it  was  iu  concert 
and  co-operation  with  the  Fan.ners'  Club  tluit  the  late  Mr. 
Pusey,  while  representing  Berkshire  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  brought  in  his  bill  as  far  hack  as  the  year  18i7. 
Some  gentlemen  who  were  present  would  speak  on  behalf  ofthe 
Club,  aud  explain  its  views.  He  would  only  say  for  himself 
that,  having  been  made  acquainted  generally  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  views  of  those  gentlemen  on  that  subject,  lie 
found  that  they  were  such  as  entirely  to  commend  themselves 
to  his  own  mind,  aud  whie'i  lie  ful  y  concurred  in.  Had 
he  been  of  opinion  tluit  the  demands  which  gentlemen  arouud 
him  were  about  to  make  were  in  the  slightest  degree  unjust, 
or  that  what  was  desired  was  to  obtain  an  unf:;ir  advantage 
for  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another,  he  should  not  have 
been  there  himself;  hut  he  believed  that  the  principles  and 
views  ot  the  Farmers'  Club  were  characterised  by  fairness, 
justice,  and  moderation,  and  he  also  entertained  a  strung  hope 
that  liiey  would  find  iavour  in  the  eyes  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  who,  in  his  present  position,  that  of  having  a  large 
majority  to  support  hira  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  would 


he  enabled  to  carry  any  measure  which  met  with  his  approval. 
He  would  only  add  that  the  deputation  would  be  quite  prepared 
to  answer  any  questioi.s  which  might  be  put  to  them  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  iuforiuation. 

Mr.  James  Howard,  Bedford,  said  that  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  had  spoken  of  the  subject  as  "being  one  of 
considerable  difficulty.  He  (the  speaker)  ventured  to  think 
that  the  question  itself  was  one  of  an  extremely  simple 
character,  but  if  the  Prime  Minister  meant  that  the  solution 
of  the  question  was  a  difficult  one  they  quite  concurred,  inas- 
much as  they  knew  the  prejudice  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. They  thought  that  the  present  time  was  most  op- 
portune for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  there  were  no  ex- 
citing topics  to  distract  public  attention,  and  they  believed 
that  the  Government  had  the  power,  and  were  in  a  position 
to  overcome  the  difticulties  and  to  settle  the  matter  on  a  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  basis.  Their  case  was  briefly  this. 
The  capital  which  a  tenant  embarked  upon  his  holding  con- 
sisted for  the  one  part  of  his  live  aud  dt^ad  stock  which  were 
removable,  and  for  the  other  part  of  labour,  manure,  and 
materials,  sunk  in  or  upon  his  holding,  whi'„li  were  irremov- 
able. In  respect  of  the  live  and  dead  stock  the  outgoing 
tenant  had  complete  control,  but  over  the  irremovable  por- 
tion, although  paid  for  out  of  the  same  pocket,  he  had  not 
only  no  control  but  by  the  presumption  of  law  it  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  the  land.  Their  contention  was  that  the  tenant, 
whose  moral  riglit  to  improvements  he  had  himself  effected 
all  acknowledged,  should  liave  a  legal  aud  an  absolute  right  to 
them,  provided  of  course  that  the  arbitrator  should  decide 
that  the  improvements  made  had  added  to  the  letting  value  of 
the  land  ;  whereas  if  they  were  held  to  be  fanciful  or  other- 
wise not  valuable,  then  a  tenant  who  had  so  foolishly  ex- 
pended his  cipitai  would  have  no  claim  iu  regard  to  them 
whatever.  Again  they  desired  to  point  out  that  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  was  altogether  wanting  in  the  existing  law,  inas- 
much as  an  owner  had  the  iiovver  to  sue  a  tenant  for  dilapida- 
tions and  deterioration  and  that  iadepeudontly  of  any  questiou 
of  breach  of  covenant  or  agreement.  He  did  not  say  Ihc 
power  was  often  exercised,  bat  so  long  as  the  tenant  had  no 
claim  on  the  owner  for  imp.oveniciits,  they  maintained  that 
the  law  was  one  sided  and  therefore  unjust.  He  had  no  con- 
tention with  the  landowners  of  E  iglaiul,  no  bill  of  indictment 
to  prefer,  indeed  he  believed  that  as  a  body  they  worthily  ful- 
filled the  duties  their  high  station  entailed  upon  them. 
Their  contention  was  with  the  law.  The  next  point  he 
wished  to  express  an  opinion  upon  was  ajjproval  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  own  proposal  to  extend  the  notice  to 
quit.  He  should  be  followed  by  a  gentleman  who  would  show 
that  this  alone  would  not  suffiee  to  meet  the  case  ;  for  his  own 
part  he  would  say  tliat  the  present  system  whereby  a  man  of 
capital  aud  position  should  on  six  short  months'  notice  be 
called  upon  to  break  up  house  and  home  and  to  find  another 
was  a  system  worthy  only   of  a  barbarous   age.    We  also 
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desire  to  bring  under  your  attention,  seeing  liow  largo  a  pro- 
portion of  the  land  of  England  was  in  the  hands  of  li.'nited 
owners,  the  desirability  of  extending  their  powers.  He  con- 
sidered that  they  s-liould  be  empowered  to  make  agreements 
with  thtir  tenants  which  shonld  be  binding  on  their  succes- 
sors, also  be  empowered  to  raise  money  in  order  to  elTcct  im- 
provements on  tlieir  estale?.  The  depntiition  desired  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  tliat  unnecessary  alarm  had  been  created  in 
the  minds  of  many  landowners  by  the  demand  I'orTcnant-Righr. 
Tw'ii  of  the  largest  landowners  in  his  own  county  discussed 
this  ^ubject  with  him  wheu  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  was 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  expressed  fears  as  to 
tlie  operation  of  the  compensation  clauses.  He  asked  them 
this  simple  question  "How  many  farms  have  yon  to  let  in  a 
year?  "  One  of  them  said  he  had  yet  to  know  the  luxury  of 
having  a  farm  to  let,  for  his  farms  had  descended  from  father 
to  sou  without  change  ;  tlie  other,  tlie  L>uke  of  iJcJlord,  ad- 
mitted that  during  the  two  previous  ysars,  he  had  had  only 
two  small  farms  to  let  on  that  immense  estate.  The  laud- 
owners  were  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the-  proposed 
provision  was  for  outgoing  tenants  only.  Again  there  was 
another  point  lost  sight  of,  that  the  tenant's  claim  to  com- 
pensation for  improvements  effected  on  his  holding  by  money 
out  of  his  own  pocket  was  barred  by  enjoyment  of  them  for  a 
defined  period.  So  tliat  except  in  tlie  case  of  bad  landlords 
who  might  have  frequent  changes  of  tenants,  the  amount  of 
corapcnsation  v.'hich  owners  would  be  called  upon  to  pay 
would  be  very  small  indeed,  he  might  say  almost  infinitesimal ; 
but  with  security  for  compensation  tenants,  even  ou  the  best 
estates,  would  be  encouraged  to  farm  with  greater  spirit  and 
to  maintain  tlieir  land  in  a  higher  condition  than  they  did 
under  existing  circumstances.  One  of  the  largest  tenants  in 
North  Lincofnsliire,  Mr.  Sowerby,  writing  to  liim  two  years 
ago,  said  :  "  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand  why  landlords 
are  against  your  bill,  fur  they  would  as  a  rule  get  tlieir  land 
improved  without  any  cost  to  themselves."  What  was  desired 
was  that  that  equitable  c'.stom  long  practised  in  Lincolnshire 
be  extended  throughout  England  and  made  legal :  it  has  the 
great  merit  of  being  a  well  tried  system.  He  would 
quote  just  one  clause  from  tlie  report  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818,  which  Wfs 
as  follows:  "That  this  wider  system  of  compensation 
to  the  outgoing  tenant  seems  to  be  highly  beneficial 
to  agriculture,  to  the  landlord,  and  to  the  farmer;  to 
lead  to  a  great  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
and  to  extended  employment  of  the  rural  population."  This 
declaration  of  landowners  forming  the  committee  needed  no 
comment.  Of  course  the  question  arose,  Should  IcgisJation  be 
permissive  or  compulsory  ?  They  were  almost  nnaniniously  of 
opinion  that  if  legislation  took  place  at  all  it  should  be  of  a 
compulsory  nature.  To  their  practical  minds  it  seemed  not  to 
be  of  the  slightest  use  to  trouble  Parliament  to  pass  a  measure 
to  say  in  effect  to  laudowncrs,  "You  maij  give  two  years' 
notice  to  qui',  or  you  ra<7/ give  security  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements." Much  has  been  said  and  much  more  written  on 
the  question  of  freedom  of  contract.  Tlie  demand  that  the  law 
should  recognise  the  property  of  the  tenant  scarcely  touched  the 
fringe  of  the  question  of  freedom  of  contract,  ireedora  of 
contract  in  respect  of  rent,  taxes,  game,  and  every  other  con- 
ceivable condition  would  remain  uutonclied.  He  maintained, 
therefore,  that  to  raise  the  cry  of  freedom  of  contract  \\as 
raising  a  false  issue.  It  was,  however,  too  great  a  question  to 
argue  on  tiie  present  occasion  ;  but,  with  tiic  right  lion,  gen- 
tleman's permission,  he  would  leave  a  copy  of  a  paper  upon 
the  subject  read  at  tlic  Club  last  night,  and  he  might  say  tliat 
the  views  therein  expressed  met  with  the  entire  concurrence  of 
the  members.  He  would  aho  read  an  extract  from  a  speech 
made  by  an  eminent  IN'orfulk  fanner,  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Head,  M. P.  Mr.  Brown  remarked,  "He  had  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  speeches  \ihich  had  been  delivered,  and  had 
heaid  various  remarks  outside,  and  hul  noticed  the  stress 
which  appeared  to  be  laid  on  the  point  as  to  '  freedom  of 
contract.'  They  had  been  threatened  with  revolution  if  they 
presumed  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract ;  but  surely 
they  were  not  going  to  be  frightened  by  such  a  bugbear  as 
that.  Why,  tlie  Legislature  h.ad,  in  various  interests,  already 
interfered  with  freedom  of  contract.  He  presumed  that  freedom 
of  contract  presupposed  equal  power  between  the  two  con- 
tracting p,',rties.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would, say  that 
there  was  equal  contracting  power  between  an  owner  and  an 


occupier  of  land."  Tliey  denied  that  freedom  of  contract  in 
respect  of  farm  tenancies  did  as  a  rule  exist  in  this  country. 
In  conclusion  he  observed  that  the  members  of  the  Farmers' 
Club  had  no  desire  to  trench  in  any  way  upon  the  just  right 
and  privileges  of  owners,  and  that  they  thought  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  great  question  like  this  they  were  not  asking  too 
much  of  the  landowners  to  consent  that  the  presumptions  of 
law  should  be  altered  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  that  an  absolute 
right  to  compensation  should  be  secured  to  them  for  their  ira- 
provemcnls,  and  further,  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  a 
larger  notice  to  quit. 

Mr.  J.  K.  EowLER  had  really  very  little  to  do  beyond 
expressing  his  concurrence  in  tne  opinions  expressed 
by  Mr.  Howard,  and  his  confidence  that  the  Premier  would 
endeavour  to  secure  justice  for  the  tenant-farmers  of  England. 
He  could  not  disguise  from  himself  the  fact  that  the  great 
dilliculty  which  had  arisen  in  discussions  on  that  question  turned 
on  the  principle  of  the  12tli  clauseof  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Read's 
Bill ;  but  he  would  state  distinctly  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  right  lion,  gentleman's  own  constituents, 
and  he  believed  he  might  say  almost  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  farmers  of  England,  that  without  a  clause  embodying  that 
principle,  no  measure  would  be  of  any  use.  Let  that  principle 
be  presented  in  the  form  which  would  be  the  least  distasteful 
to  l-indowners  ;  but  lie  felt  certain  that  the  farmers  of  England 
would  be  contented  with  no  bill  which  did  not  secure  a  just, 
fair,  and  equitable  treatment  of  that  great  question.  (Cheers). 
With  regard  to  the  notice  to  quit,  he  would  remind  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  that  in  his  own  district,  on  an  estate  where 
the  tenants  had  occupied  their  farms  for  many  years,  and  their 
fathers  before  them,  being  content  with  the  security  which  they 
supposed  their  long  tenancies  gave  them,  all  of  a  sudden  were 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  expiration  of  the  last  day  on  which 
they  could  be  served  that  year,  they  were  served 
with  notices  to  quit.  They  were  perfectly  surprised 
aud  alarmed,  for  many  of  them  had  sunk  largff  sums  on 
their  farms.  Eortunately,  however,  the  estate  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  noble  family,  who  were  known  for  their  great 
attention  to  tlie  wislics  of  their  tenants,  the  family  of  tlie 
Itothschilds,  aud  they  withdrevv  tlie  notices.  It  w.is  perfectly 
impossible  that  the  resources  of  the  land  could  be  pro- 
perly developed  so  long  as  the  present  law  existed.  He  felt 
certaia  that  if  there  were  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  was 
desired  by  Mr.  Howard,  the  landlords  would  be  the  greatest 
gainers,  it  being  notorious  that  towards  the  termination  of  a 
tenancy,  nothing  scarcely  was  done  now  to  keep  the  land  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.     (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Thomas  Horle\  said  the  question  of  security  for 
heir  capital  was  one  which  had  pressed  for  a  long  time  on  the 
minds  of  lite  tenant-farmers  of  the  country,  and  no  argument 
could  be  more  cogent  than  the  fact  that  while  mercantile  atd 
manuf'acturiuj  interests  in  this  country  had  made  such  won- 
derful progress,  agriculture  was,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
such  a  low  condition.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  what  was 
now  asked  for  would  not  only  tend  to  increased  production,  but 
also  tend  to  the  advantage  ot  the  landed  interest.  It  would 
be  found  on  examination  that  in  nearly  all  cases  in  which 
changes  of  teniney  had  taken  place  the  first  consideration 
between  the  laudhjrd  and  his  agent  was  what  could  be  done  to 
put  \\w  farm  in  a  fair  tenautable  condition,  so  that  the  suc- 
ceeding tenant  ir.igbt  have  a  fair  start.  It  had  been  clearly 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Howard  that  while  this  country  might 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  foreign  countries  for  its  supply 
of  corn,  it  had  to  look  to  the  capital  and  energy  of  tenant- 
farmers  for  its  supplies  of  meat.  The  production  of  meat 
required  more  skill,  and  more  science,  and  more  capital  than 
were  employed  nuder  the  olJ-fashioned  system  of  farming. 
An  enormous  amount  of  money  was  now  spent  on  feeding 
stuffs  and  artificial  manures  ;  and  it  was  astonishing  that  while 
the  law  was  so  much  against  the  liberal  investment  of  capital 
in  the  soil,  such  a  large  amount  of  animal  food  should  have 
been  produced  for  the  use  of  the  teeming  millions  of  this 
country.  He  heard  it  remarked  only  that  morning  that  no 
one,  probably,  had  a  better  knondedge  of  the  necessities 
of  the  case  tliau  the  right  Jion.  gentleman  liimself, 
aud  if  llio  lule  w/iich  had  been  followed  on  his 
own  estate  were  the  general  rule  of  the  country, 
they  would  have  had  no  cause  to  come  there  that  day.  That 
question  was  one  of  growing  importance,  not  only  to  the 
teeant-farraers  of  England  but  to  all  classes  of  society ;  for 
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there  was  uot  a  single  class  in  this  country  that  was  not  in- 
terested in  the  production  of  the  utmost  amount  of  food 
wliich  could  be  obtained  through  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
There  was  one  class  which  had  occujiied  a  very  prominent 
position  before  the  public  during  the  last  year  or  two,  he 
meant  tlie  agricultural  hibourers.  While  a  tenant-farmer  felt 
that  he  had  perhaps  only  a  very  temporary  interest  in  the  soil, 
while  he  was  liable  to  be  torn  away  at  a  very  short  notice 
from  associations  wliich  had  existed  for  many  years,  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  sliow  any  very  great  or  solid  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  poorer  neighbours  the  labourer  and  his 
family,  in  their  houses,  sanitary  arrangements,  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  so  on  ;  though  he  was  glad  to  say  moit 
farmers  did  take  considerable  interest  in  such  matters  (Hear, 
hear).  In  conclusion,  he  would  express  a  hope  that,  placed 
in  the  position  that  he  was,  the  right  lion,  gentleman  would 
use  his  power  to  secure  justice,  simple  and  equal  justice,  for 
the  tenant-farmers  of  England,  so  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  invest  their  capital  safely  in  the  land  which  they 
cultivated. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Scott  said  lie  was  there  as  a  landlords  repre- 
S'ntative.     He  was  a  land  agent  and  surveyor,  and  in  an  ex- 
perience of  many  years  he  had  done  nothing  for  tenant-farmers, 
and  his  engagements  had  all  been  for  the  landlords.     He  be- 
lieved that  it  there  was  Tenant-Right,  tenant-farmers  when 
they  left  their  farms  would  not  leave  them  as  they  generally 
did  now,  in  a  raiuiraum  instead  of  a  maximum  condition. 
"With  a  compensating  clause  for  improvements  there  would  be 
improved  cultivation,  giving  prosperity  both  to  agriculturists 
and  the  public.      He  thought,  however,   that   the    farmers' 
interest  only  stood  third  in  this  matter — that  the  landlords' 
stood  first,  that  the  public's  interest  stood  second,  and  that  the 
farmer  had  only  a  third-rate  interest.     When  he  had  a  farm 
to  let  in  an  ordinary  condition  he  had  ten  applicants  for  it ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  if   there  was  an  equitable  law  to  com- 
pensate the  farmers  for  unexhausted  impiovements  there  would 
not  be  the  universal  suppressed  discontent  that  be  had  for  20 
years  known  to  exist  in  the  country  (Hear,  hear).     If  there 
were  not  so  many  good  landlords  the  question  could  be  settled 
in  a  few  days.      One  thing  that  had  militated  against  the 
settlement  of  that  vexed  question  was  that  in  the  Institution 
of  Surveyors,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  members, 
nearly  all  the  members  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  continuing 
the  present  system.     In  a  discussion  which  recently  took  place 
on  this  subject  in  that  Institution,  one  of  the  speakers  saii 
tliat  when  a  great  duke,  whose  estate  was  in  the  North,  came 
into  the  possession  of  it,  leases  were  offered  to  all  the  tenants 
who  were  at  that  time  yearly  tenants,  that  is  subject  to  six 
months'  notice,  and  that  only  one  of  the  tenants  accepted  the 
offer,  and  unfortunately  that  one  was  ruined.    He  (Mr.  Scott) 
was  not  surprised  at  the  ruin  of  that  man.     Tiie  case  some- 
wliat  resembled  ttiat  of  the  fighting  colonel,  who,  having  been 
blackballed  at  a  club,  went  to  each  of  the  members  in  succes- 
sion to  ask  whether  he  was  one  of  those  who  blackballed  him, 
the  result  being  a  universal  denial.     Of  course  that  solitary 
tenant-farmer  who  accepted  the  lease  had  no  chance  of  avoid- 
ing ruin.     It  was  really  quite  time  that  question  of  Tenant- 
Uiglit   was  settled.     About  five-and-twcnty   years  ago  their 
respected  secretary  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Henry  Corbet,  wrote  the 
prize  essay,  in  which  lie  gave  most  cogent  and  excellent  reasons 
for  such  a  change  of  the  law  as  was  now  advocated,  and  yet 
ibe  law  still  remained  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  position  as  it 
was  at  that  period.     The  evil  appeared  rather  to  be  growing 
than  diminishing,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned that  it  should  be  stopped.     It  might  not  be  easy  to 
settle  the  question  of  Tenant-Right  on  good  national  princi- 
ples, but  it  was  certainly  not  impossible,  'the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man himself  had  spoken  ratherin  favour  ofa  two  years'  notice. 
The  great  object  iu  a  national  point  of  view  was  thattlie  land 
sliould  be  maintained  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility,  and  "  a 
two   yeais'    notice"  meant   giving  the  outgoing  tenant  ^n 
opportunity  of  taking  out  of  land  everything  that  he  possibly 
could  take   (Hear,  liear).     He  entirely  disapproved  of  a  two 
years'  notice,  however  kind  and  considerate  it  might  be  in  a 
landowner  to  wish  that  such  a  notice  should  always  be  given. 
Let  the  great  question  of  Tenant-Kigbt  once  be  settled  on  a 
proper  basis,  and  farmers  would  be  able  to  produce   a  much 
larger  amount  of  food   for  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  G.  Smvthies  siid,  having  liad  thirty-five  years'  expe- 
rience as  a  farmer,  he  felt  certain  that  a  system  which  prevented 


farmers  from  investing  capital  freely  in  the  soil  was  detrimen- 
tal alike  to  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  the  labourer,  and  the 
community  at  large.  Tenants  might  be  enabled  to  recover  the 
value  of  their  investments  in  the  soil  in  one  or  two  ways,  either 
l)y  receiving  a  direct  money  payment  from  the  landlord,  or  by 
being  entitled  to  an  extended  notice  to  quit.  With  regard  to 
a  two  years'  notice  to  quit,  they  all  knew  that  in  two  years  a 
tenant  could  take  a  great  port  on  of  the  goodness  out  of  the 
land ;  but  lie  thought  that  a  tenant  should  have  a  year's  notice 
to  quit  instead  of  six  months  as  at  present.  He  believed  land- 
lords would  find  a  two  years'  notice  to  act  so  disadvantageously 
to  them  that  they  would  soon  wish  to  give  compensation 
instead  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  G.  Street  said  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  farm 
on  a  large  estate  belonging  to  a  noble  duke,  and  he  could 
therefore  take  a  calmer  view  of  this  matter  than  couid  be  taken 
by  tenants  who  were  less  fortunately  situated.  If  he  were  in 
the  position  of  some  of  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  he  should 
certainly  considerably  reduce  the  expenditure  on  his  farm,  and 
very  macli  lessen  his  labour  account.  Of  course,  he  mixed 
with  other  farmers,  and  sometimes  they  received  :  shock  by 
hearing  of  some  one  or  more  having  received  notice  to  quit, 
and  then  every  man  asked  himself,  "  Am  I  safe  ?"  The  tenant- 
farmers  required  security,  and  if  they  had  it,  they  would  enter 
more  heartily  into  their  occupation,  to  their  own  advantage, 
and  that  of  the  landowners,  the  labourers,  and  the  public. 
This  being  the  last  address  from  the  deputation, 
Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  as  follows:  I  sympathise  with  your 
general  purpose,  and  I  approve  of  many  of  the  suggestions 
you  have  made.  Reference  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Pusey.  I 
knew  Mr.  Pusey  very  well,  and  sat  in  Parliament  with  him.  A 
more  admirable  man,  both  in  a  public  and  a  private  capacity, 
I  have  seldom  met.  1  think  that  he  brought  to  this  subject  a 
very  enlightened  mind  and  adequate  knowledge,  and,  had  the 
measure  he  proposed  passed,  the  only  inconvenience  that  would 
iiave  accrued  would  have  been  that  probably  I  should  not  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  your  company  this  morning.  But  Mr. 
Pusey  said  to  me  when  lie  was  urging  his  measure  on  the 
county  members  principally  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  I 
might  just  as  well  iiave  no  laud  at  all  as  land  leased  for  twenty 
years  ;  it  would  so  totally  destroy  the  interest  of  the  proprietor 
in  the  soil."  I'rora  that  moment  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  what  is  now  popularly  called 
Tenant-Right,  but  which  1  now  consider  and  view  in  the  ligiit 
of  the  more  complete  security  for  his  capital  invested  in  the 
soil  by  the  farmer  (Hear,  hear).  Tliere  have  been  several 
allusions  to  a  proposition  that  I  made  of  a  more  lengthenfd 
notice  to  quit — a  notice  to  quit  of  two  years.  I  do  not  waut 
to  go  into  the  merits  of  that  proposition  now,  but  to  prevent 
misunderstanding  1  beg  to  remind  you  that  it  was  not  made  iu 
the  Hou^e  of  Commons,  but  to  my  constituents,  at  a  time  when 
we  despaired  of  any  legislation  favourable  to  the  farmers,  and 
it  was  offered  as  an  alternative.  Of  course,  the  proposition 
assumes  a  very  different  character  now  that  there  are  proposals 
for  legislation  of  a  various  nature.  However,  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  infer  from  what  lias  been  said  what  the  decision  of  the 
Government  will  be  upon  that.  This  is  a  remark  that  I  should 
make  even  if  no  legislation  on  the  subject  was  intended.  AVell, 
willi  regard  to  th.it  point  I  would  say  that  I  spoke,  I  believe, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who,  I  believe,  put  that  plan  in  operation  on  his  own  estate 
— a  notice  of  two  years  to  quit.  Y^ou  can  inform  me  if  I  am 
wrong. 

A  Member  of  the  Deputatio:v  :  No ;  it  is  done  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  cot  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Mr.  Disraeli  :  I  thought  it  was  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  I 
have  seen  it  on  smaller  estates ;  and  I  have  seen  the  effects 
very  beneficial  aud  advantageous  ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  all  these  are  experiments,  aud  the  expression  was  made 
viewing  it  as  an  isolated  transaction,  and  not  at  all  witli 
reference  to  a  general  measure  of  legislation.  I  am  not  in  a 
jiosition  at  tlie  present  moment  to  enter  into  any  very  great 
details  for  a  reason  that  1  will  soon  give  you,  aud  of  which 
you  are  probably  all  aware.  I  will  say  that,  with  regird  to 
the  Lincolnshire  custom  that  has  been  referred  to,  I  think 
that  any  Government  who  attempt  to  legislate  upon  this 
questioi  and  does  not  have  the  Lincolnshire  custom  well  in 
their  eye  will  make  a  very  great  mistake  (laughter).     You 
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knPw  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  at  the  present  moment  are 
intending  to  legislate  upon  this  subject  of  Tenant-Right ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  under  those 
circumstances  you  cannot  expect  nie  to  enter  into  any  contro- 
versial detail.  lu  a  very  sliort  time — perliaps  in  a  very  few 
days — our  bill  will  be  before  tlie  country.  I  do  sincerely  hope 
that  that  bill  will  be  carried,  and  no  effort  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  ensure  its  success  will  be  wanting'  ; 
and  I  have  a  confident  belief  that  it  will  give   great   and 


general  batisfaction  to  the  great  body  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (cheers). 

Sir  John  Sr.  Aubyn  thanked  the  right  lion,  gentleman  on 
behalf  of  the  deputation  for  the  manner  in  which  he  hid 
received  them.  Tbey  could  not  of  course  expect  him.  he 
remarked,  to  commit  himself  to  any  details,  but  he  had  ex- 
pressed himselt  in  a  raanuer  which  gave  them  great  encourage- 
ment (cheers). 

Tbe  interview  then  terminated. 


THE  TENANT-EIGHT  MEETINGS  IN  LONDON 


Early  in  last  month  that  ■\vhich  may  be  truly  termed  an 
"  iutluential  "  body  of  tenant-farmers,  from  more  thau 
twenty  different  counties,  and  including  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  agriculturists,  waited  upon  the  Premier  of 
England  with  the  object  of  impressing  upon  Mr-  Pisraeli 
the  necessity  for  seme  more  satisfactory  recognition, 
through  legislative  enactment,  of  the  capital  embarked  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  was  considered  desirable 
that  the  farmers  should  speak  as  far  as  possible  for  them- 
selves ;  although  any  member  of  the  Farmers'  Club  had 
the  opportunity  of  inviting  any  member  of  Parliament  to 
accompany  him  to  Downing-street.  Some  efforts  were 
made  in  this  direction,  but  beyond  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn, 
who  practises  that  which  he  preaches  v/hen  at  home,  and 
two  of  his  colleagues  from  Cornwall,  our  impression  is  that 
not  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  gave  the  meet- 
ing bis  countenance.  And  yet  the  CUub  has  on  its  list 
some  famous  Farmers'  Friends,  like  Mr.  Sewell  Read. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell,  and  Sir  George  Jenkinson. 

A  very  pertinent,  but  manifestly  a  very  awkward  ques- 
tion arises  here  :  could  any  member  of  the  deputation 
have  found  any  one  of  his  representatives  who  would  have 
gone  with  him  in  that  asked  for?  or,  who  will  g)  for 
this  in  another  place  when  the  proper  time  comes  ?  We 
doubt  very  mnch  the  ability  to  have  done  so.  At  the 
discussion  of  the  Club  on  the  previous  evening  two  town  or 
city  M.P.s  certainly  promised  their  thorough  support  to  the 
movement;  but  as  each  in  turn  admitted  that,  so  far,  he 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  subject,  any  such  aid  thus 
loses  something  of  its  weight,  and  still  more  of  its 
authority.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  on  the  same  Tuesday  morning,  where  the 
same  questiou  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Stanhope, 
M.P.,  "  protested  against  the  principle  of  compulsion,  and 
believed  with  the  present  House  of  Commons  there  was 
DO  chance  of  any  legislation  on  the  subject  which 
asserted  the  principle  of  compulsion."  Mr.  Kuight, 
M.P.,  who  immediately  followed,  said  "  if  once 
they  broke  through  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  contract  they  would  soou  have  their  labourers  demand- 
ing a  fixed  scale  of  wages."  Mr.  Storer,  M.P.,  said 
"compulsion  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  which  once 
inserted  would  be  next  used  against  the  tenant-farmer  in 
the  interest  of  the  labourer."  Mr.  Paget,  M.P.,  said, 
"  by  the  endeavour  to  establish  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion they  were  setting  the  farmers  in  antagonism  to 
the  landlords."  Mr.  Pell,  jNI.P.,  said  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, and  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  M.P.,  declined  to 
vote,  because  any  proposal  to  make  the  Act  general  aud 
imperative  meant  nothing  in  particular.  These  were,  we 
believe,  the  only  honourable  gentlemen  present,  who  made 
any  kind  of  demonstration,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Sewell  Read,  who,  as  he  had  just  before  expressed  it  at  the 
Farmers'  Club,  might  have  "  wished  himself  in  better 
company." 

Now  what  can  come  of  all  this  ?  We  once  heard  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  say  to 
a  party  of  malt-tax  abolitionists,  "  Gentlemen,  your 
argument  has  been  very  well  put,  and  your  beer  is  very 


good  ;  but  when  I  go  elsewhere  I  shall  scarcely  find  any- 
one who  represents  your  opinion,  as,  in  truth,  you  have 
no  power  in  Parliament."  Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  said 
very  m.uch  the  same  on  Tuesday,  but  he  preferred  to 
promise  in  answer  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  at 
once;  as  on  Friday  next  the  Duke  of  Richmond  will 
undertake  this  duty  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Disraeli 
goes  so  far  already  as  to  intimate  that  any  Government 
who  attempts  to  legislate  upon  Tenant-Right,  and  does 
not  I'.ave  the  Lincolnshire  custom  well  in  its  eye  "  will 
make  a  very  great  mistake."  Tiiis  is  something,  while 
the  Premier  again  returns  to  his  own  proposal  for  a  two 
years'  notice,  even  though  "  the  proposition  assumes  a  very 
different  character  now."  Nevertheless,  according  to  a 
report  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  attach  some  credit,  the 
two  years'  notice  will  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Lords' 
bill,  backed  by  direct  recognition  of  such  tangible  pro- 
perty or  improvement  as  buildings  and  manure  in  the  heap, 
together  with  some  general  proposal  for  extending  or  adopt- 
ing the  Lincolnshire  custom.  Of  this,  however,  being 
rendered  imperative  there  is  not  the  slightest  hope,  or  w  ere 
such  a  principle  ever  broached  iu  the  outset  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  hope — considering  how  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons are  constituted — of  compulsion  ever  being  carried. 
It  was  evident  on  the  interview  in  Downing-street,  on 
Tuesday,  that  the  Premier  still  fancies  his  own  panacea, 
as  it  was  thus  that  he  introduced  it  at  Aylesbury  just  pre- 
vious to  his  taking  ollice  in  1S74  :  "  My  opinion  has 
always  been,  speaking  from  my  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  a  particular  estate,  that  if  the  tenants  generally  held 
under  agreements  which  secured  them  to  a  long  notice  to 
quit — I  would  say  two  years'  notice  to  quit — you  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  com])lete  understanding  between 
the  two  important  classes  connected  with  the  land  and 
the  basis  on  which  their  interests  should  be  settled,  so 
that  very  little  legislation  beyond  that  is  requisite.  But 
the  measure  I  have  indicated  is  one  that  in  my  mind 
would  entirely  secure  the  rights  and  study  the  independ- 
ence of  the  tenant,  and  at  the  same  lime  would  not 
materially  change  those  intimate  relations  which  subsist 
between  the  proprietor  and  occupier  of  the  soil,  and 
which  are,  I  think,  most  valuable  to  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  liberty  iu  this  country."  Certainly  nothing 
has  occurred  during  the  past  week  to  warrant  any  infer- 
ence that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  changed  his  opinion,  but  the 
rather  that  he  still  holds  to  the  proposition  which  he 
promulgated  "  in  a  very  diiVercnt  character." 

Our  full  reports  will  serve  to  tell  out  the  Tenant-Right 
story  of  the  week.  At  the  monthly  discussion  meeting 
of  the  Farmers'  Club  Mr.  James  Howard  must  injure 
the  effect  of  his  otherwise  very  effective  paper  by 
booing  and  booing,  as  Sir  Pertinax  has  it,  to  7'he  Times 
newspaper  ;  although  Mr.  Howard  knows  as  well  as  we 
do  that  The  Times  has  done  everything  in  its  power — 
and  of  course  it  has  power — to  damage  the  cause  of 
Tenant-Right.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  agitation  many 
years  since  The  Times'  own  special  commissioners  care- 
fully confounded  the  principle  with  something  which  it 
was  not,  and  the  leading  articles  in  TJie  Times  have  always 
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held  to  the  same  liue,  while  anything  iu  correction  of 
such  views  has  been  almost  invariably  refused  admission. 
Within  tlie  last  few  weeks  Mr.  Neeld-Caird's  able  letters 
have  been  rejected  ;  and  even  a  reply  from  Mw  Howard 
himself  was  put  on  one  side  nutil  it  had  appeared  in  our 
columns.  And  in  return  for  "these  courtesies"  Mr. 
Howard  calls  upon  the  farmers  to  look  to  something 
which  "is  very  justly  said  in  The  Times."  If  The 
Times  has  really  said  anything  very  just  about  Tenaiit- 
llight — which  is  not  quite  so  clear — -this  is  about  the 
first  occasion  upon  which  it  has  ever  done  so.  But  Mr. 
Howard  has  had  his  reward  :  on  the  Tuesday  The 
Tihies,  of   course,  publishes  his  panegyric   on   itself,  and 

On  Wednesday  last  you  jeered  at  me. 
"  He  aims  arrows  at  the  skies,  which  will  hit  something 
lower  down" — he  wants  the  farmers  to  be  "  fully  protected 
again" — he  argues  against  "  freedom  of  commerce" — he 
"  threatens  more — indeed,  be  does  not  know  himself  how 
much,"  and  so  on.  This  hooiug  and  booing  is  a  funny 
way  of  meeting  an  enemy  ;  whereas  Mr.  Howard  might 
have  done  really  good  service  by  showing  that  The  Times 
is  no  more  to  be  trusted  over  Tenant-Right  than  it  is 
about  things  in  the  city. 

The  interview  with  the  Premier  went  well  under  the  good 
conduct  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubvn — wc  had  almost  said  from 


end  to  end,  but  surely  with  so  many  good  men  in  the 
room  it  was  a  mistake  to  put  up  two  from  the  same 
county  ?  the  more  so  as  Mr.  Street  appeared  to  have  had 
no  great  deal  to  say  beyond  io.9ing  and  paying  compliments 
to  his  own  landlord.  If  the  Tenant-Right  custom  be 
the  invariable  rule  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estates,  then 
Mr.  Street  should  have  said  so  in  so  many  words ;  but, 
if  not,  we  really  fail  to  see  how  ]Mr.  Street  is  iu  a  better 
position  than  his  "less  fortunate  brethren."  Mr.  Howard 
had  said,  on  only  the  previous  evening,  "  The  security 
felt  by  tenants  even  favourably  situated  is  sometimes 
rudely  shaken ;  their  landlord  dies,  or  the  estate  is  sold  ;" 
or  as  the  Tenant-Right  prize  essay  had  said  five- 
and-twenty  years  since,  "  if  his  old  landlord  dies  first, 
who  shall  secure  him  such  another  ?  who  shall  answer 
for  a  continuance  of  that  good  understanding  which 
existed  so  long  between  the  two  ? "  There  were,  no 
doubt,  many  others  in  the  room  who  could  have  told  how 
they  also  had  "  the  good  fortune  to  have  farms  on  large 
estates  belonging  to  noble  Dukes"  or  noble  Lords ;  but 
this  is  not  the  argument,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  all 
against  the  argument;  for,  as  Mr.  Fowler  sho'^'ed,  "a 
noble  Duke"  very  recently  thought  fit  to  sell  a  portion  of 
his  "  large  estate,"  when  the  discomfited  tenants  "hardly 
knew  where  they  were." 


TWENTY-SEVEN  YEARS    SINCE— TENANT-RIGHT. 


hi  27,C72  r-rer/////ing  tlicd  is  going  o;i  now  v:l!l  he 
go'nnj  on  again.  Sucli  is  the  argument  of  Philosopher 
Chips,  of  the  good  ship  Diojiede  ;  and  the  theory  is  by 
110  means  so  wild  a  one  as  at  the  first  blush  it  may  appear 
to  be.  In  fact,  by  striking  olf  the  hundreds  aud  thou- 
sands, the  system  becomes  susceptible  of  special  illustration 
at  this  very  moment.  It  is  just  twenty-seven  years  since 
dating  from  ]\Iarch,  1848,  tliat  the  Agricultural  Customs 
Committee  sat;  and  on  Friday  last  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
made  precisely  the  same  speech  which  he  might  then  have 
done.  Indeed,  weraay  reasonably  give  our  fullsu])port  to  the 
Philosopher,  and  join  with  him  in  saying  that  iu  twenty- 
seven  years'  time  everything  that  is  going  on  now  \^ill  be 
going  on  again  over  the  Tenant-Right  question.  There 
has  absolutely  been  nothing  done  w'orth  speaking  of  in 
the  interim,  dui'ing  which  period  the  Duke,  like  Van 
Winkle,  might  have  comfortably  dozed  away  his  days  in 
the  mountains  orthe  Highlands.  And  yet,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  his  Grace  "has  lost  nothing:"  sound  in  his  main 
facts,  alive  to  almost  every  possible  contingency,,  he  knows 
nothing,  he  refers  to  nothing,  but  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  and  the  evidence  taken  by  it  twenty-seven 
years  back. 

In  plain  truth,  the  Duke  of  R'chmond  takes  his  position 
precisely  in  accordance  with  Professor  Chips'  views — 
everything  must  be  going  on  now  as  it  was  going  on 
then  : — It  is  very  desiiable,  alike  for  tiie  advance  of  agri- 
culture and  the  good  of  the  people,  that  the  Lincolnshire 
custom  should  be  extended,  and  ])eruieious  customs  like 
those  of  Surrey  aud  Susses  should  be  extinguished — Im- 
provements should  be  classified  as  Permanent,  Durable, 
and  Temporary — There  would  be  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  settled  estates,  which  should  be  looked  to  iu  another 
bill — Leases  are  very  good  things,  but  these  should  be 
perfected  by  Tenant-Right  conditions  to  finish  with 
— "  The  Committee  did  not  recommend  at  that  time  that 
there  should  be  any  compulsory  legislation  on  the  subject" 
— aud,  of  course,  now  that  the  twenty-seven  years'  turn  has 
come  round  again,  "  we  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
Freedom  of  Contract,"  and  so  on.  Certainly,  "  at  almost 
every  agricultural  meeting  for  some  time  past  this  has 
been  the  theme  of  discussion  ;"  but  the  Lord  President  of 


the  Council  Iiolds  throughout  to  his  own  line,  and 
t-.illcs  of  nothing  but  that  which  he  might  have  done 
twenty-seven  years  since.  Aud  here,  somewhat  strange 
as  it  may  sound,  he  could  not  have  done  better  ;  for,  so 
far  as  the  facts,  arguments,  and  bearings  of  the  case  are 
conccrnedj  there  has  absolutely  nothing  new  been  struck 
out  since  Mr.  Pusey  framed  his  bill,  the  Farmers' 
Club  held  its  discussions,  the  House  of  Commons 
called  its  evidence,  and  the  Prize  Essay  was  pub- 
lished-—  seven-ai'.d-twenly  years  ago.  And,  alas! 
there  is  still  the.  same  oi)])osiiion  to  encounter — tlie 
ignorance  of  the  object,  the  blind  terror  of  the  landlords 
and  the  jealousy  of  their  agents — the  same  adverse 
majority  in  either  House,  and  the  same  broken  reed  to 
depend  on — that  is,  how  the  principle  will  devclopc  intui- 
tively, if  only  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  landlords. 

The  House  on  Friday  gi'cw  to  quite  a  full  one  for  the 
Lords,  headed  as  it  was  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  There  was,  moreover,  a  very  evident 
anxiety  prevailing  until  the  Duke  of  Richmond  came  to 
declare  that  "  we  do  not  propose  to  interfere  ivith  freedom 
of  contract,"  at  which  announcement  the  Lords  were  too 
well  bred  to  make  a  noise,  but  there  was  something  of  a 
rfw/i'er  of  satisfaction,  and  the  interest  of  the  story  was 
over.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  speech,  of  some  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  duration,  it  may  be  read 
side  by  side  with  the  Customs  Committee  report, 
upon  which  the  bill  is  clearly  (o  be  founded.  Beyond 
this,  the  adoption  of  the  two  years'  notice,  to  which 
we  referred  in  our  last  number,  is  proposed  in  more 
modified  form,  that  is  as  uotliing  less  than  a  year's 
notice  with  yearly  tenancies.  Under  any  general  recog- 
nition of  the  Tenant-Right  principle  we  hold  this  to  be 
amply  sufficient ;  but  without  such  security  Mr.  Disraeli's 
idea  of  a  two  yeai's'  notice  is  far  more  in  accordance  with 
justice,  as  the  shortest  time  in  which  a  tenant  could  have 
the  opportunity  to  rirjht  himself.  Any  common  observer 
who  was  present  at  the  interview  with  the  Premier  must 
have  seen  how  keenly  he  still  held  to  his  "  pet  sug- 
gestion," and  we  cannot  look  on  this  even  now  as 
altogether  abandoned.  In  other  respects  the  rumour 
to    which     we    referred     was    substantially     correct — 
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*'  tiie  direct  ixcognition  of  tangible  property  in  improve- 
ments aud  the  proposal  for  extending  the  Lincolnshire  Cus- 
tom, butwitli  no  hope  of  this  beino;  rendered  imperative." 
In  defending  this  said  freedom  of  contract,  tlieDukeof  llich- 
niond  falls  into  the  popular  error  that  tenants,  as  "a  rule," 
avecompetent  to  enter  into  agreements  witli  theirlandlords, 
and  so  assure  themselves  compensation  for  unexhansted 
improvements;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  "  rule"  is 
all  the  other  way,  aud  that  the  tenants  arc  //zcompetent 
to  enter  on  anv  otlier  agreement  than  tliat  which  the 
owner  or  the  age-.it  thinks  tit  to  place  before  them.  There 
is  something,  again,  not  very  canny  in  the-  proposal  to 
put  Tenant-Right  into  the  County  Court  ;  but  we  write 
previous  to  the  ]uibiicatiou  of  the  bill,  and  as  heard  from 
the  gallery  the  Uuke  was  not  very  clear  on  this  i)oinC. 

The  Premier  expressed  to  the  Farmers'  Club  the  other 
day  his  confident  belief  that  the  Tenant-llight  bill  will 
"  give  gt  cat  and  general  satisfaction  to  the  great  body  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;"  whereas,  without  being 


made  compulsory  the  great  body  of  the  farmers  have 
already  declared  that  the  bill  cannot  be  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  on,  or  going  across  a  room  to  examine. 
That  as  mnch  has  been  done  as  we  had  expected  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  admit,  and  that  this  docs  not  come  to 
mnch  is  equally  apparent.  Tiie  policy,  however,  of  the 
present  Government  is  to  do  nothing  which  will  offend 
anybody  ;  it  is  a  Government  of  maij  rather  than  must, 
aud  its  timidity  is  becoming  a  subject  of  continual  com- 
ment. Aud  in  this  manner  it  has,  in  accordance  with  its 
tactics,  come  almost  inevitably  to  deal  with  Tenant- 
llight.  The  President  addresses  his  fellows  as  their 
accommodating  leader  did  The  Monks  of  the  Screw  : 
he  offers  Ihcm  a  code,  well  considered  and  much  wanted, 
while  he  impresses  upon  their  attention  tlic  agreeable 
anti-climax,  how 

Th  jae  laws  wliieli  you  like,  you  will  keep  them, 
And  those  whicli  you  don't — you  may  break. 
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"  lie  accepted  the  measure  as  an  instalment  of  justice, 
and  as  being  a  gracious  act  coming  from  the  quarter 
where  it  did.  He  tliought  the  bill,  when  it  passed 
through  Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be 
a  wondiirfully  good  one."  So  Slid  Mr.  Henry  Neild,  the 
chairman  of  the  Manchester  Farmers'  Club,  at  a  meeting 
held  the  otlier  day,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  so  far 
the  country  would  appear  to  go  very  mnch  with  this 
view.  It  is  true  tliat  few  other  agricultural  associations 
liave  yet  expressed  arjy  opinion  on  the  Lords'  Tenant- 
llight  bill,  but  we  hear  from  al!  sides,  through  the  ioral 
Press  aud  otherwise,  how  there  is  "  a  good  deal  of  good 
in  it,"  as  in  fact  this  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  con- 
sidering the  lines  upon  which  the  barque  has  been 
laid.  Of  eouise  there  is,  as  in  most  measures,  a 
certain  amount  of  debateablc  detail,  which,  as  Jlr.  Neild 
puts  it,  may  be  amended  in  committee,  but  following  so 
closely  as  the  bill  does  the  lead  of  Mr.  Pusey,  the  general 
principles  are  necessarily  wholesome;  or,  where  these  err, 
it  is  from  an  iusufHcie,it  study  of  the  times  in  the 
interim.  Thus,  by  far  the  most  objectionable  phase  in  the 
bill  is  Clause  14',  wherein  cock-turkey  covenants,  and 
land-agent  decalogues  are  duly  recognised  and  impressed: 
Thou  slialt  not  sell  off  hay,  stravv^,  or  roots — thou  shalt 
not  mow  meadows — thou  shalt  not  take  too  many  white 
crops,— and  so  forth.  The  advance  of  agriculture  is  this  day 
leaving;  far  behind  such  musty  obsolete  enactments  as 
these;  but  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  noticeably 
enough,  ^Ir.  Neild  himself  will  speak  at  the  London 
Farmers'  Club,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Manchester 
Farmers'  Club,  on  Freedom  in  Farjiing,  when  he  may 
with  all  proprietj'  refer  tothat  which  the  Duke  of  liieh- 
mond  said,  as  well  as  to  so  much  as  the  bill  provides. 

The  year's  notice,  which  in  its  action  will  often 
approach  closely  on  the  Premier's  proposal,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  decidedly  nseful  feature,  if  only  to  be  re- 
garded henceforth  as  an  example  ;  v,hile  we  must  demur, 
again,  to  encumbering  the  simplicity  of  Tenant-Piight 
with  what  are  here  termed  firat-class,  or  belter 
known  as  permaneiit  improvements  ;  and  this  protest  we 
have  had,  in  turn,  to  make  against  other  measures  or 
mere  proposals.  In  Islv.  Pusey's  bill  the  three  classes 
ran  as  1st  Temporary,  2nd  Durable,  3rd  Permanent; 
and  we  may  be  pardoned  saying  now  that  which  we  then 
did  on  any  such  classilieation  :  "We  should  so  prefer 
Using  two  heads  only,  as  improvemeut  wliich  it  is  the 
proper  business  of  the  farmer  ta  pi'occed  with,  aud  that 
which  had  better  come  direct  from  the  landlord — Land- 


lord's Improvements  and  Tenant's  Improvements.  The 
tempoiary  and  durable  will  be  at  once  admitted  as 
fit  employment  for  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  tenant, 
embodying  as  they  do  the  great  requisites  for  good  and 
profitable  farming  ;  while  the  permanent — the  building, 
road-making,  fencing,  and  so  on — should,  we  think,  be 
done  by  the  landlord,  or,  at  any  rate,  ouly  undertaken  by 
the  holder  on  some  special  agreement.  The  power  of 
making  and  charging  for  any  new  buildings  or  fences  an 
occupier  may  choose  to  erect  ^\ould  be  imbuing  him  with 
too  great,  aud  the  owner  with  too  little,  command  over, 
and  interest  in  the  soil.  Such  a  clause,  too,  gets  beyond 
that  extreme  simplicity  with  which  we  would  have  the 
measure  carried  out,  aud,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  brought 
within  the  accepted  definition  of  Tenant-Right — viz., 
compensation  for  luiexhauded  improvement.  Now  the 
term  unexhausted  applies  clearly  to,  in  different  degrees, 
both  the  temporary  and  the  durable — the  means  taken  for, 
in  the  woi'ds  of  Mr.  Pusey's  bill,  'amending  the  soil ;'  while 
the  unexhausted  good  left  at  the  end  of  a  term  in  a  barn 
or  a  stable  is  so  entirely  a  different  feature  as  to  warrant, 
we  should  say,  a  different  way  of  meeting  it.  In  this 
view  were  we  in  a  great  measure  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Tenant-Pight  Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Club, 
appointed  purpcsely,  at  Mr.  Pusey's  request,  to  go 
through  the  different  clauses,  and  who,  in  their  report, 
thus  expressed  themselves  on  this  point :  'Do  recommend 
that  all  items  respecting  buildings,  roads,  and  fences,  be 
left  cut  of  this  bill,  and  that  a  clause  be  added,  or  a 
supplementary  bill  be  prepared,'  "  &c.,  &c. 

In  a  word,  the  Lords'  Bill  would  be  good  enough 
to  work  upon,  for  there  is  embodied  in  it  plenty  of  pro- 
mising material  ;  that  is,  of  course,  always  assuming  there 
is  any  intention  to  put  the  principle  into  foi'ce.  As,  how- 
ever, we  Avarned  our  readers  before  the  bill  appeared, 
there  could  be  no  hope,  considering  the  composition  of 
the  two  bodies,  of  the  12th  Clause  being  carried  in 
either  the  Lords  or  the  Commons,  even  if  the  Government 
had  couatenauced  its  adoption.  The  Peers  demonstrated 
pretty  plainly  the  course  they  would  take  even  whilst 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  speaking,  and  the  large 
working  majority  of  the  Commons  is  materially  a  majority 
of  the  landed  interest,  which  is  dead  against  compulsion. 
In  our  need,  we  are  thus  thrown  upon  assistance  fronr 
without  ;  in  other  words,  upon  the  Radical  minority, 
which  is  quite  ready  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
such  an  opportunity;  as,  indeed,  we  hear  how  a  private 
meeting,  at   which   Lord  Granville  was  present,  has  just 
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h  een  lielJ  to  organize  an  opposition  to  the  bill ;  while  it 
is,  further,  very  clear  from  their  recent  appearance  at  the 
Farmers'  Club  that  Mr.  Fawcett,  Sir  ^\'illiam  Harcourt, 
and  others  of  tlie  extreme  Party,  are  as  anxious  to  join  in 
the  attack.  But,  so  far,  rumour  says  nothing  as  to  Mr. 
Forster,  the  ablest  man  on  his  side  of  the  House,  having 
ever  been  consulted ;  while  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
scheme  is  a  proposal  to  hold  '"  a  monster  indignation 
meeting  "  of  farmers  and  others  in  London. 

As  a  merely  political  move  this  may  go  for  some- 
thing; but  there  is  little  or  nothina;  in  the  way  of  pre- 
cedent to  warrant  the  farmer  putting  any  more  faith  in 
I/iberals  than  he  has  done  in  Conservatives.  The  one, 
like  the  other,  is  lav^ish  in  promises  when  out  of  olhce  ; 
but  of  the  two,  the  Liberal  even  the  less  inclined  to  perform 
nnder  a  change  of  circumstances.  Wiien  Free  Trade  was 
the  signal  cry,  and  the  Corn  Laws  repealed,  the  Cobdcn- 
anJ-Bi'ight  school  declared  that,  as  a  matter  of  sheer  cou- 
siitency,  the  Malt-tax  must  also  be  abolished;  but  they 
have  never  since  made  any  ctTort  to  keep  their  word  to 
the  farmers.  "When  Mr.  Forster  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
abuses  of  the  Game-laws  he  received,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
b  it  iiidilferent  support  from  Mr.  Bright — iionii/iis  lunhni 
— jud  his  own  people;  and  yet  at  certain  times,  that  is 
when  out  in  the  cold,  no  one  is  apt  to  talk  big^cer  about 
befriending  tlie  farmer  and  going  in  for  his  rights  and 
liberties  than  your  Radical  .^LP.  That  this  honourable 
gentlcTian  may  be  of  some  servicejust  now  we  do  not  dis- 
pute, but  that  the  Tenant-Right  cause  shonld  be  handed 
bodily  over  to  him  is  a  matter  of  very  dilt'erent  complexion. 
Beyond  the  consideration  of  mere  detail,  the  business  of 
the  Opposition,  if  in  earnest,  will  centre  on  moving  that 
the  bill  be  made  compulsory,  and  then  the  tenant-farmer, 
having  counted  up  his  friends  and  his  foes,  must  wait 
patiently — and  he  has  some  experience  in  this  way — for 
another  election,  and,  if  he  so  please,  for  another  change  of 
Government.  It  must  be  understood  that  we  are  far 
from  rejecting  the  aid  thus  protTered,  when  put  in  its 
proper  place;  but  the  lead  here  must  rest  with  men  of 
whom  we  know  something,  like  Lord  Leicester  iu  the 
Lords  and  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  in  the  Commons. 


STOCK    SALES. 

THE  SECOND  SALE  AT  GWERNAFFAEL  OF 
MK..  J.  B.  GREEN'S  IIEREFORDS,  SIIR0PSIIIRE3, 
ANDHORSES,  BYMR.  PREECE,  ox  March  11  axd 
12. — The  sale  commenced  with  the  Ilerefords,  numbering 
05  lots,  which  were  the  reserve,  selected  by  Mr.  Green, 
prior  to  his  sale  last  autumn,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  herd 
in  case  he  should  not  succeed  in  disposing  of  the  remainder 
of  his  lease  of  the  farm.  Having  accomplished  this,  it 
became  necessary  that  the  whole  should  come  under  the 
hammer.  The  highest  price  was  made  for  Cherry  6th 
and  Kitty,  who  brought  70  gs.  each ;  the  63  lots  realising 
£3,410,  and  averaging  just  upon  £40  a-head.  After 
these  were  disposed  of,  the  brood  mares  and  colts 
were  brought  out.  The  mares,  6  |in  number,  were  of 
great  substance,  and  nearly  or  quite  Jthcroughbred.  The 
favourite  proved  to  be  Safety,  who  brought  84  gs.  The 
colts  were  all  young,  the  oldest  rising  three ;  and 
16  of  them  made  646  gs.  Being  in  very  low  condition, 
and  all  iu  the  rough,  high  prices  were  not  to  be  expected. 


The  only  live-stock  left  for  tlie  second  day's  sale  weve 
the  Shropshires,  the  condition  of  which,  looking  to  the 
high  cold,  land  where  they  had  passed  the  winter,  and  the 
great  number  of  them,  spoke  much  in  favour  of  their  con- 
stitutions. This  hardiness  of  constitution  seems  iu  great 
measure  owing  to  their  correct  form  and  closeness  of  wool, 
the  texture  of  which  has  been  derived  from  some  admix- 
ture of  Southdown  blood.  There  was  originally  a  good  deal 
of  Southdown  in  them,  as  they  are  principally  descended 
from  the  ilock  of  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Shipley,  iu  Shropshire, 
some  forty  years  since,  whose  sheep  were  nearly  pure 
Southdowns.  The  flock  consisted  of  600  ewes  in  lamb, 
witli  200  vcarling  ewes,  and  50  rams  of  various  ages. 
600  ewes 'made  £1,664  10s.,  200  shearling  ewes  £407, 
20  rams  £101  17s.  6a.,  and  30  shearling  rams  £85  123. 
The  jirices,  as  for  the  cattle,  were  not  high,  as  the 
slici'j)  are  not  what  the  Shropshire  men  go  in  for  ;  and 
Wclshinin  will  net  give  much  for  anything.  The 
shortness  of  keep  also  rates  all  store  stock  very  low; 
and  it  is  a  great  loss  for  iMr.  Green  that  he  did  not 
know  earlier  that  he  could  dispose  of  bis  lease,  as 
the  things  would  have  made  a  deal  more  money  last 
autumn.  The  live-stotk  alone,  liowever,  will  count  up  to 
more  than  the  fee-simple  of  the  farm  at  the  time  Mr. 
Green  took  it — that  is,  pulling  itat  30 years'  purchase  on 
the  lental.  JNlr.  Green  has,  moreover,  kcjjt  the  best  of 
the  cows,  ewes,  and  cart-horses  ;  and  two  bulls  offered  for 
iiire  werp  not  taken,  the  people  seeming  to  prefer  to  buy. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  can  always  have 
bull-calves  of  j\[r.  Green  at  £30  each,  and  when  these 
have  been  in  use  for  three  yeai's  they  are  worth  a  higher 
price  to  the  butcher  or  some  other  breeder. 

SALE  OF  SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON'S  AND  MESSRS. 
FOSTER  AND  MOORE'S  SHORTHORNS,  At  Blrnneu- 
HAssiiT,  ON  Maucu  IOtu,  nv  Mr.  Thornton. — Tiiere  were 
tUirty-four  lots,  but  only  thirty-two  were  sold.  The  highest 
priced  animal  was  Messrs.  Foster  and  Moore's  Seventeenth 
Duke  of  Oxford,  a  roan  bull  nearly  seven  years  old  ; 
bougiit  at  Holkpt  for  350  gs.,  and  was  knocked  down  on 
WednesdHy  for  100  gs.  Of  tlie  young  bulls,  Mountain  Duke, 
one  of  tlie  Gwynne  tribe,  wiiose  dam,  Polly  Gvvynne,  was  bred 
at  Middle  Farm,  brought  75  gs.,  and  Ro«y  Duke,  by  22iid 
Duke  of  Oxford,  76  gs.  In  all  the  'ii  sold  realised 
in  the  aggrcfjate  .£1,519  7s.,  sliowing  an  average  of 
£47  9s.  7id.  The  highest  price  paid  was  100  gs.,  and  the 
lowest  13  gs.  The  33  animals  consisted  of  one  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Foiter  and  iloore,  15  from  Sir  W.  Lawson's  herd,  9 
from  Mr.  Foster's,  and  7  from  Mr.  Moore's  herd.  Sir  Willrid 
Lawson's  15  brought  in  the  aggregate  £583  15s.,  showing  an 
average  of  £38  17s.  per  head  ;  the  KiUbow  nine  realised 
altogether  £464  2s.,  or  an  average  of  £51  lis.  4d.  e:ich  ;  and 
Mr.  ^loore's  seven  brought  altogether  £367  10s.,  being  an 
average  of  £53  10s.  each.  The  highest  priced  animal  in  Sir 
W.  Lawson's  lot  was  sold  for  70  gs.,  and  the  lowest  for  13  gs.  ; 
in  Mr.  Foster's  lot  tlie  highest  price  was  76  gs.,  and  tlie 
lowest  23  gs.,  while  in  Mr.  Moore's  lot  70  gs.  was  the  highest 
and  27  gs.  the  lowest  price. 

SALE  OF  MR.  MATTHEW  WALKER'S  PIGS  AT 
STOCKLEY  PARK. —  These  well-known  pigs  were  sold 
on  Wednesday  by  Messrs.  Ault  and  Spreeklev,  of  Derby. 
The  prices  realised  were  as  follows :  Lot  2,  Songstress, 
19  guineas;  lot  0,  Mermaid,  16  guineas;  lot  11,  Per- 
fect, 21|  guineis;  lot  15,  Sampson,  28  guineas;  lot  ]9, 
Maggie,  13.|  gs. ;  lot  33,  Princess,  13  gs.  ;  lot  38,  Gipsy,  22 
ffs. ;  lot  42,  Brilliance,  20  gs.  ;  lot  55,  Gamester,  15  gs. ;  lot 
56,  Victor,  141  gs.,  &c.  The  average  of  the  69  lots 
was  d£8  13s.  each.  Amongst  the  purchasers  were  the 
Earl  of  EUesmere,  Lord  Morton,  Mr.  Dove  (Bristol),  Mr. 
Gregory  (Rowthorne),  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Howard  (Bedford), 
Mr.  Smith  (Nottingham),  Mr.  Oldfield  (Caldecott),^  Mr. 
Tommas  (Birmingham),  Mr.  Hyson  (iManchester),  Mr.  Elliott 
(Essex),  Mr.  Swann  (Newcastle),  Mr.  Humphreys  (Kingston), 
Mr.  Bloxcett  (Tamworth),  Mr.  Wright  (Wollaton),  Mr.  John 
Wood  (SpoDdon),  Mr.  Ashcroft  (Preston). 
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THE  HOP  GROWERS  AND  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  BEER. 


Towards  the  close  of  last  year,  when  looking  to  the 
results  of  the  harvest,  we  eaid,  "  The  barley  crop  was  a 
partial  one,  and,  in  many  cases,  very  deQcient  on  the  light 
sandy  soils,  owing  to  the  early  drought.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  price  of  that  grain  was  maintained  at  a  very 
high  figure  throughout  the  season,  and  is  at  this  time 
quoted  in  the  market  returns  at  50s.  per  qr.,  being  43.  per 
qr.  higher  than  the  best  red  wheat  in  the  Eastern 
Counties.  The  cause  of  this  is  palpable  enough.  The 
only  great  demands  on  barley  are  for  malting,  and  cattle 
feeding ;  when  the  one  takes  a  fine  quality,  the 
other  carries  off  the  wfcrior.  In  the  eleven 
months  up  to  the  30th  of  November  our  imports  of 
that  grain  exceeded  ten  million  cwts.,  of  which  good 
malting  barley  formed  a  very  small  proportion  ;  and  this 
is  generally  the  case,  very  few  of  the  foreign  growers  being 
able  to  produce  a  fine  quality.  The  consequence  is,  as  we 
have  frequently  stated,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
what  is  called  malt-liqiior  is  made  from  sugar  ;  and  we 
suspect  that  very  little  pure  malt-liquor  is  brewed  at  all; 
at  any  rate,  the  price  of  good  malting  barley,  which  for- 
merly sold  at  two- thirds  the  price  of  red  wheat,  has  broken 
bounds  with  a  vengeance.  The  maltsters  and  brewers, 
however,  are  quite  up  to  the  occasion,  and  the  manufac- 
turers give  their  customers  very  little  of  the  flavour,  if 
any,  of  the  malt,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
liquor."  Some  of  our  agricultural  contemporaries  have 
since  then  adopted  similar  views,  which,  however,  were 
at  once  repudiated  through  our  own  columns  by  "  a  very 
old  subscriber,"  Mr.  Boddington,  a  Manchester  brewer, 
who  sought  an  explanation  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  which 
we  had  advanced  :  "  Who  pays  the  eight  millions  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  acknowledges  to  receive 
as  malt  duty  if  English  beer  is  not  made  from  malt  ? 
Why  this  constant  attack  on  brewers,  who  have,  by  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  beer  they  make,  given  the  English 
farmer  the  whole  world  as  his  customer  ?  It  is  in  use  in 
every  clime  and  country.  Even  among  the  selected 
necessities  of  the  adventurous  Stanley  in  seeking  Living- 
stone English  beer  was  present.  Whatever  opinion  you, 
sir,  may  hold  on  the  subject  of  the  Malt-tax,  the  English 
brewer  is  very  greatly  interested  in  its  repeal." 

The  best  answer  to  this  protest  is,  perhaps,  supplied  by 
the  fact  that  the  Kent  farmers  have  in  turn  protested 
"  against  the  use  of  low-priced  bitters,  as  substitutes  for 
hops  in  brewing," — "  that  quassia,  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute, is  poisonous  to  the  lower  animals" — "  that  the 
use  of  these  inferior  bitters  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Adulteration  of  Foods  Act." 
A  deputation  organised  by  the  Maidstone  Adulter- 
ation of  Beer  committee  had  accordingly  an  inter- 
view with  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
of  which  meeting  we  give  a  special  report ;  the  visitors  to 
Whitehall  being  men  of  much  influence  from  the  hop- 
growing  districts  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Worcestershire,  and 
Herefordshire.  In  the  course  of  the  conference  the 
charge  went  beyond  the  use  of  bad  bitters,  as  Professor 
Redwood,  a  public  analyst,  stated  that  as  regarded  "  the 
use  of  sugar  in  making  beer,  the  public,  when  they  called 
for  a  glass  of  beer,  had  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that 
what  was  supplied  to  them  was  a  drink  made  from  an  in- 
fusion of  malt  and  hops.  Malt  contained  something  more 
than  saccharine  matter,  it  contained  a  great  deal  of 
nutritious  matter;  and  if  sugar  were  used  instead,  the 
result  would  be  the  production  of  a  liquid  which  would 


produce  similar  eflfects  to  those  produced  by  the  drinking 
of  new  whiskey.  The  two  great  evils  to  be  dealt  with 
were  the  displacing  of  malt  by  sugar  and  the  displacing  of 
hops  by  other  bitters,  the  result  being  that  beer  was  made 
to  a  very  large  extent  with  a  composition  of  secret  sub- 
stances." This  is  tolerably  plain  speaking,  and  goes  far 
to  confirm  that  which  we  advanced  some  months  since, 
to  the  no  little  indignation  of  our  old  subscriber,  the 
Manchester  brewer. 

One  great  evil  here,  or  one  very  palpable  remedy,  is  evi- 
dent enough  ;  as  Mr,  Sclater-Booth  pointed  out  "  the 
difficulty  of  the  question  is  very  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
legislation  of  1862."  That  Act  took  away  from  the  Excise 
the  power  to  interfere  with  the  bitters  which  might  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Hence,  then,  of 
course,  the  increase  of  the  evil ;  as  if  the  employment  of 
inferior  bitters  be  regarded  as  an  abuse,  the  sooner  we 
retrace  our  steps  and  repeal  at  least  thus  much  of  the  Act  of 
1862  the  better,  not  merely  for  the  growers  of  hops,  but 
for  the  consuming  public.  At  present  the  system  of  in- 
spection is  clearly  incomplete  and  inconsistent ;  the  Excise 
has  the  power  to  see  to  the  manufacture  of  beer  so  f,ir 
as  malt  and  sugar  are  concerned,  but  they  cannot  deal 
with  the  more  deleterious  ingredients.  It  may  be  left  to 
the  deputation  to  show  how  much  the  people  suS'er  from 
such  leave  and  licence  to  practice  the  art  of  adulteration, 
as  it  is  very  certain  that  of  late  years,  that  is  since  1862, 
medical  men  have  become  less  inclined  to  order,  but  the 
rather  to  forbid  beer  even  to  convalescents.  Whiskey, 
champagne,  or  milk  are  the  things  which  invalids  are  now 
told  to  "  get  well"  on,  in  consequence  of  the  hazard  in- 
curred from  taking  what  was  once  known  as  "  good 
wholesome  beer." 

No  boou  was  probably  less  appreciated  than  the  repeal 
of  the  hop  duty,  and  apparently  none  has  ever  been  fol- 
lowed by  such  small  results,  at  least  in  the  right  direction.  A 
hop  trader  for  forty  years  or  more  says,  indeed,  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  only  remedy  to  prevent  the  use  of  other 
bitters  besides  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  is  the  reim- 
position  of  the  duty  on  hops.  If  a  duty  existed  on  hops 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Excise  to  see  that  no 
other  bitter  was  used,  and  to  protect  the  revenue  from  being 
defrauded.  Some  of  the  largest  hop  growers,  as  we  know, 
incline  very  much  to  this  opinion,  as  might  have  been 
elicited  during  the  interview  with  Mr.  S;;later-Booth  and 
Mr.  Sewell  Read.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  remarkable  as  re- 
gards the  manufacture  of  beer  from  "  goodmaltand  hops" 
that  many  barley  growers  do  not  wish  to  see  the  malt-tax 
repealed,  while  many  hop  growers  would  have  the  hop 
duty  put  on  again  ! 

In  its  present  shape  the  Local  Government  Board  Bill 
presents  so  many  loop-holes  for  an  offender  to  get  out, 
that,  unless  resolutely  revised,  it  may  in  common  parlance 
be  laughed  out  of  cDurt. 


A  very  numerous  deputation,  including  leading 
hop  growers  connected  with  Kent,  Sussex,  Wor- 
cestershire, and  Herefordshire,  and  others,  have  had 
an  interview  with  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  at  the  office  of  the  Board 
in  Whitehall,  to  lay  before  him  their  views  in  reference 
to  the  adulteration  of  beer,  iu  connection  with  the 
Adulteration  of  Pood  and  Drugs  Bill  now  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  interview  was  prepared  and  arranged 
for  by  the  Adulteration  of  Beer  Committee,  which  has  its 
home  at  Maidstone,  and  before  it  took  place  the  members 
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of  the  deputation  assembled  at  the  Westminster  Palace  i 
Hotel,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations.     Besides  the 
President  and  the  Tice-President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment    Board,    Air.   C.    S.    Read,     M.P.,     there    were 
among  those    present  Viscount  Holmesdale,   M.P.,    Sir 
E.  Pifmer.M.P.,  SirC.  Mills,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hardy,M.P.,  I 
Mr.  Beresford   Hope,  M.P.,  'Sir.  M.  Scott,  M.P.,   Mr.    '' 
Wrkeham  Martin,  M.P.,  Mr.  Thomas  Wvles,  Mr.  Joseph 
Matthews,  Mr.  Thomas  White,  Mr.  G.  White,  Mr.  Jas.  j 
Hartwich,    Mr.  H.  PhiHps,   Mr.  J.  H.  Hodsoll,    Mr.   B.  ' 
Roper,  Mr.  James  Hatch,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  M.  Bodv,  ' 
Mr.  E.  Goodwin,  Mr.  J.  Barling,  &c.  '     } 

Viscount  HoLMXSDALE,  M  p.,  in  introJucing  the  deputa- 
tion, said  that  it  included  a  lar^e  number  of  gentlemen  from 
Keat,  Susses,  Worcestershire,  and  Herefordshire  who  were 
connected  with  the  growth  of  hops,  many  gentlemen  from  the 
Borough  connected  with  the  trade  in  hops,  and  some  profes- 
sional geritleaen  who  felt  interested  in  the  health  of  the  popu- 
lation. They  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  the  use  of  many  foreign  substances  in  the  making 
of  beer ;  and  they  contended  that  if  foreign  substances  were 
used  consamers  ought  to  be  protected  by  being  made  aware 
in  sDme  way  what  they  were  drinking,  whether  such  substances 
were  deleterious  or  not.  He  would  ask  Mr.  HodsoU,  a  gentle- 
m-iT  who  was  largely  interested  in  the  matter,  to  speak  first. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hodsoll  (Kent),  after  placing  before  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  a  memoiial  relating  to  the  object  of  the  inter- 
riew,  said  he  was  tUe  chairman  of  a  large  and  influential 
meeting  of  hop  planters  wldch  was  held  lately  at  Maidstone 
to  consider  the  composition  of  beer  and  to  take  steps  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  and  the  numerous  deputation  now  assembled  repre- 
sented the  views  expressed  on  that  occasion.  They  had  no 
wish  to  cast  any  sligua  on  the  brewers  as  a  body;  but  they 
desired  to  point  out  that  substitutes  for  hops  were  used  to  a 
large  extent  by  some  even  of  the  best  brewers,  and  they 
asked  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  define  in  his  biU  what  was 
beer  anl  what  was  adulteration.  On  the  21st  of  January  an 
appeal  case  was  lieard  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  by"  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lords  Justices.  The"  name  of 
that  case  was  Estconrt  r.  the  Estcourt  Hop  Essence  Com- 
pany (Limited)  ;  and  in  giving  judgment  the  Lord  Chan- 
ceUjr  said,  "  It  was  impassible  not  to  see  that  these 
compounds  were  introduced,  recommended,  and  sold  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  brewers  to  supply  to  the  public  a 
litpid  which  they  might  represent  to  the  public  as  made  of 
hops  when  it  was  not,  in  fact,  so  made.  And  this  was  done 
secretly,  because  it  was  clear  that  if  the  pnbhc  knew  of  it  they 
would  not  buy  the  beer  which  was  so  manufactured.  His 
lordship  could  express  no  opinion  whether  the  use  of  these 
CO  n pounds  wonli  come  within  the  description  of  adulteration, 
b-ii  he  thoDzht  it  was  not  for  this  Court  to  look  with  favour 
on  undertakings  of  that  kind.  Nor  ouglit  a  defendant  who 
was  engaged  in  business  of  the  same  kind  to  obtain  his  costs, 
even  when  successfuL" 

Mr.  ScLAT£?.-BociTn  asked  to  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
the  newspaper  containing  the  report  cited,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly handed  to  him. 

Mr.  Hodsoll  continued:  What  was  the  origin  of 
the  adulteration  of  beer?  From  the  year  1711  till  the 
year  1S62  beer  was  in  this  country  the  produce  of  mal 
and  hops  and  a  little  salt.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1S62,  not  only  sugar,  but  many  other  substances  had  been 
used  ia  the  making  of  beer.  Various  things  had  been  used  to 
an  enormous  extent,  and  the  members  of  the  deputation  were 
quite  delighted  when  they  learned  that  the  Government  were 
going  to  bring  in  an  Adulteration  Bill  for  tiie  purpose  of 
dealing  with  matters  of  that  kmd.  They  had  not  come  there 
to  ask  that  the  use  of  such  things  as  had  been  referred  to  might 
be  prohibited,  however  much  they  might  desire  it,  but  to  ask 
that  if  the  use  of  such  things  were  "permitted,  it  should  be 
made  compulsory  on  the  brewers  and  the  retailers  who  sold  beer 
containing  them  to  so  label  every  cask  and  e^ery  bottle  tiiat 
the  public  could  not  be  deceived.  It  any  subni'tute  for  hop 
bitters  were  used,  the  consumers  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
lact.  Hj.ving  consulted  several  high  authorities  among  the 
analytical  chemists,  they  had  ascertained  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  the  value  of  quassia  and  that  of  other  in- 
gredients u;ed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer ;  and  they  had  been 
informed  that  although  up  to  the  present  time  chemists  had 


not  been  able  to  detect  the  use  of  a  substitute  for  hops,  th  y 
hoped  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  The 
deputation  were  very  anxious  that  if  the  bill  should  be  read  a 
second  time  there  sho'ild  be  a  clause  introduced  which  would 
prevent  the  public  from  being  defrauded,  through  the  use  of 
foreign  substances,  in  what  they  paid  for  as  a  glass  of  beer.  If 
a  man  went  into  an  hotel  or  a  public-house  and  cilled  for 
beer,  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  he  got  a  composition  of 
malt  and  hops  ;  but  in  very  many  instances  persons  wlio  did 
that  were  served  with  something  else  wliich  was  not  of  equal 
value  with  the  product  of  malt  and  hops,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent they  were  in  fact  defrauded.  Although  he  was  glad  to 
see  an  attempt  made  to  put  the  law  with  regard  to  the  adul- 
teration of  food,  which  of  course  included  drink,  in  a  better 
state,  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's bill  would,  if  it  were  not  greatly  amended,  open  a  door 
for  a  still  larger  use  of  adulterants,  not  only  in  the  article  of 
beer,  but  in  other  articles  as  well,  and  he  hoped  that  before 
the  Bill  went  into  committee  they  would  be  enabled  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  would 
tell  the  right  hon.  gentleman  what  they  thought  of  their  case, 
and  suggest  something  that  might  be  done  for  their  benedt,  and 
that  of  the  public. 

Mr.  J.  B.vrlixg,  who  was  the  next  speaker,  said  the  de- 
putation felt  strong'y  that  they  ought  to  make  a  pressing 
appeal  to  the  Government  now  that  it  had  brought  forward  a 
bill  relating  to  adulteration.  They  had  not  come  there  in 
antagonism  to  the  brewers.  The  brewers  were,  of  course, 
largely  interestei  in  the  question ;  but  there  was  hardly  any 
portion  of  the  community  that  was  not  interested  in  it.  Beer 
was  an  article  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  constantly  consumed  ;  it  was  the  national  beverage, 
and  he  presumed  it  would  ever  continue  so.  They  came  there 
to  represent  their  own  interest  in  part,  the  interest  of  the 
brewers  in  part,  and,  more  than  that,  they  came  to  represent 
a  class  who  were  unable,  at  any  rate  on  that  occasion, 
to  represent  themselves.  The  sympathies  of  the  labouring 
classes  were  on  the  side  of  the  deputation,  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  them  to  have  filled  not  only  that  house,  bat 
Wliitehall  itself,  with  working  men  who  felt  strongly  on 
that  subject,  for  150  years  the  brewers  of  this  country  were 
in  good  repute.  During  that  long  period,  in  fact,  the  successive 
Governments,  throa^h  the  medium  of  the  Excise,  guarded  the 
pubUc  against  rgceiwiag  from  the  brewers  any  other  compound 
than  an  extract  from  malt  and  hops ;  and  he  maintained  that 
the  consumer  in  the  present  day  liad,  at  all  events,  a  just  and 
fair  claim  to  be  made  aware,  as  far  as  possible,  what  it  was 
that  he  paid  for — and  that  the  public  should  not  he  compelled  to 
quaff  nntold  quantities  of  secret  substances.  They  wanted 
light  let  into  the  w  hole  of  the  brewing  establishments,  into 
every  barrel  and  bottle,  every  pot  and  pint  of  beer  that  was 
sold  in  this  country.  The  present  state  of  things  could  not  fail 
to  create  great  uncertainty  in  the  hop  market,  and  one  certain 
effect  of  that  uncertainty  being  to  reduce  the  hop  plantation, 
both  the  brewers  and  the  public  would  suffer  a  serious  amount 
of  damage. 

Mr.  Beezstord  Hope,  M.P.,  said  he  appeared  there  on 
behalf  of  a  portion  of  his  constituents  and  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  and  also  as  a  hop-grovjer,  and  he  maintained  that 
that  question  was  not  merely  one  that  concerned  hop-growers, 
but  that  the  interests  of  a  large  part  of  England  were  bound 
up  with  theirs.  There  was  another  important  cultivation 
that  was  auxiliary  to  the  hop  cultivation ;  he  meant  the  culti- 
vation of  underwood.  The  ramifications  of  this  last  branch  of 
cultivation  were  very  extensive,  and  anything  which  struck  a 
blow  at  the  cultivation  of  hops  would  also  strike  a  dangerous 
blow  at  the  interest  of  all  those  counties  which  were  in  any 
way  connected  with  it.  He  would  not  enter  into  figures,  bnt 
he  wished  to  point  out  to  how  serious  an  extent  other  mterests 
besides  those  of  the  hop-growers  were  at  stake,  and  what  a 
grave  misfortune  it  would  be  for  the  country  if  the  sale  of 
chemicals  had  the  effect  of  supplanting  the  production  of  hops. 
The  repeal  of  the  hop-cuty  opened  up  a  vLsta  of  future  pros- 
perity, and  it  was  his  belief  that  a  legitimate  encouragement 
of  that  branch  of  industry  would  infuse  into  it  new  life  and 
energy. 

Professor  Redwood,  who  was  asked  to  come  forward  to 
speak  on  the  scientific  and  sanitary  aspect  of  the  question, 
said  that  question  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  very  stroag  claim 
to  the  ri?ht  hon.  gentleman's  attention  on  account  of  its 
close  bearing  on  the  health  and  well-being  of  a  large  portion 
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of  the  commnuity,  and  especially  of  the  working-classes,  who 
were  essentially  beer-driakers.  The  opinion  had  latterly 
gained  considerable  ground,  not  only  among  persons  who  were 
well  informed  on  the  subject,  but  even  among  the  poor,  who 
knew  little  about  snch  matters,  that  the  poor  and  the  middle 
classes,  and  a  large  proportion  also  of  the  upper  classes,  were 
unfairly  dealt  with  as  regarded  the  article  of  beer,  and  that 
what  was  sold  to  them  under  the  naxe  of  beer  was  in  fact 
something  of  a  less  nstritious  character  ;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  men  who  were  well  qualified  to  judge  that  it  was 
more  intosicatiog  than  pure  beer,  being  either  soporific  or  in  an 
alarming  degree  stimulating.  His  attentionhad been  repeatedly 
directed  to  that  subject  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  public 
analyst,  in  which  capacity  he  had  had  under  his  care  three 
large  Metropolitan  districts,  and,  outside  Lindoa,  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  connty  of  Middlesex.  He  had  been  appeded  to 
by  local  magistrates  as  to  whether  something  could  not  be 
done  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  system  of  aiulteratioa.  He  had 
also  been  in  communication  with  the  Excise  authorities  on  several 
occasions  in  reference  to  that  subject,  and  he  had  learned 
from  them,  and  from  his  own  experience  as  the  Professor  of 
Chemistiy  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  that  beer  was  not  now  wliat  it  used  to  be,  and 
was  no  longer  an  infusion  of  malt  and  hops.  Although 
analysts  were  fully  satisfied  that  other  substances  besides  malt, 
hops,  and  sugar,  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  they 
did  not  know  exactly  what  those  substances  were.  In  the  present 
state  of  chemical  science  those  substances  might  be  easily 
introduced,  in  small  quantities,  into  beer,  for  the  purpose  of 
flavouring  it,  because  they  had  not  as  yet  the  means  of  detec- 
tion. There  was  no  question  connected  with  adulteration  which 
had  engaged  more  of  his  attention  than  that.  He  had 
ascertained  from  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Excise  Depart- 
ment that  they  were  fully  cognisant  of  the  use  of  what  were 
called  hop  substitutes.  Qaassia  was  no  doubt  used  to 
a  large  extent,  but  other  substances  were  also  used.  It 
was  well  worthy  of  consideration  what  became  of  the  large 
quantities  of  Coci'his  Indicits  which  were  imported  into  this 
country.  No  one  appeared  to  know.  The  other  day  Sir 
John  Mills,  a  magistrate  at  Wolverhampton,  speaking  of  the 
large  amount  of  money  which  was  spen*^  by  the  working 
classes  in  that  district  on  what  was  called  beer,  said  that  what 
they  drank  seemed  to  act  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  the  nervous 
system — in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  beer  made 
from  malt  and  hops  acted,  and  that  under  its  influence  they 
became  infuriated  and  vicious,  even  ai"ter  imbibing  only 
a  comparatively  small  quantity.  There  was  reason  to 
beUeve  that  bitters  besides  quassia  were  used  extensively 
instead  of  hops.  As  regarded  quassia  itself,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  justify 
him  in  asserting  positively  that  it  was  a  deleterious  substan:*. 
As  a  medicine  it  was  no  doubt  a  useful  article  ;  but  in 
Pereira's  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,"  a  work  of  the 
highest  authority  in  the  medical  profession,  it  was  stated  that 
experiments  had  shown  that  quassia  was  not  only  poisonous  to 
flies  and  the  smaller  animals,  but  was  to  a  certain  extent  inju- 
rious when  administered  to  larger  animals ;  and  a  case  was 
raentioueJ  in  which  a  single  grain  of  the  alcoholic  element  in 
quassia  given  to  a  rabbit  caused  its  death  within  three  hours. 
It  appeared  to  produce  an  injurious  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  probably  the  habitual  us3  of  it  from  day  to  day, 
even  in  very  small  quantities,  in  the  constimption  of  beer  was 
far  more  injurious  than  had  been  generally  supposed.  He 
believed  that  beer  was  now  made  to  a  large  extent  with  the 
aid  of  substances  of  which  the  public  knew  nothins'.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  g-eat 
brewers  were  in  the  habit  of  using  substimtes  for  ma't 
and  hops  to  a  very  great  extent ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  smaller  brewers  throughout  the  country, 
who  made  beer  which  was  consumed  very  rapidly,  used 
them  very  much  indeed.  Hops  were,  every  one  knew, 
the  best  preservative  of  beer,  and  beer  which  had  to  be  sent 
abroad  could  not  be  kept  without  hops  :  but  the  cheaper  kinds 
of  beer,  or  beer  which  was  sold  quickly,  was  in  a  different 
position,  and  he  believed  that  unless  a  stop  was  in  some  way  put 
to  the  evil  to  which  he  aUuied,  the  physical  and  moral  conii- 
tion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  would  suffer  serious 
injury.  Previously  to  1S6'2  nothing  but  malt  and  hops 
could  be  used  in  making  beer ;  bit  the  Act  then  passed 
allowed  the  use  of  other  things,  and  at  last  the  evil  which  that 
created    had    culminated    in   the    present    state    of  things. 


Although  the  evil  had  been  growing  for  eight  or  ten  years,  it 
had,  he  believed,  not  yet  reached  its  full  ftrowth.    If  the  small 
brewers  were  allowed  to  make  beer  with  deleterious  substance?, 
the  prreit  brewers  woull,  in  consequence  of  prices   being   re- 
duced, be  compelled  to  follow  their  example.     As  regarded  the 
use  of  sogar  in  making  beer,  he  would  observe  that  the  public, 
when  they  called  for  a  glass  of  beer,  had  been  accustomed   to 
suppose  that  what  was  supplied  to  them  was  a  drink  made  from 
an    infusion   of  malt  and  hops.     Malt  contained  something 
more  than  saccharine  matter,  it   contained  a  great  deal  of 
nutritious  matter;  and  if  sugar  were  used  instead,  the  result 
would  be  the  production  of  a  liquid  which  would  produce 
similar  effects  to  those   produced  by  the  drinking  of  new 
whiskey.    The  two  great  evils  to  be  dealt  with  were  the  dis- 
placing of  malt  by  sugar  and  the  displacing  of  hops  by  other 
bitters    the  result  being  that  beer  was  made  to  a  very  large 
extent  with  a  composition  of  secret  substances.      The  Govern- 
ment had  proposed  to  Parliament  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to   take  tea  under  their   guardianship,  and    the   deputation 
'  thought  that  there  were   equally   good  reasons  for  extending 
that  guardianship  to  be?r,   which  was  at  once  a  stimulant,  a 
'  restorative,  and  a  necessity  to  the  working  classes. 
;       Mr.  SCLA.TER-B00TH,  in  replying,  said  the  deputation  was 
'  a  very  large,  important,   and  mflaential  one,  having  repre- 
'  sentatives  coming  from  three  counties,  and  a  very   important 
I  part   of  the  MetropoUs.       He  need  hard'.y  tell  them    that 
I  all  the    statements   which  had  been  made  with    so    mu'^h 
1  ability  should  receive   his  best  consideration,   and  that  the 
I  result  of    his  consideration  would  be   communicated  to  the 
I  Government.      If  he    could  see    his    way  to  improve    the 
'  language  of  the  bill  which  they  had  before  Parliament,  so  as 
!  to  meet  the  views  of  the  deputation,  he  should  be  most  happy 
i  to  do  so.     He   must,   however,    remind  them  that  the   Act 
i  which  the  Government  was  proposing  had  not   been   brought 
forward   with  the   idea  that  they  could  by  law  coxpletelj 
deal  with  the  whole  question.      The  question  of  the   adul- 
'  teratioQ   of  food  was  so  large  and  extensive  a  one,  that  he 
hardly  thought  it  could  be  coped  with  by  the  Government,  at 
any  rate  in  one  measure.  Xo  doubt  it  would  be  very  satisfactory 
when  a  man  went  into  a  public-house  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  beer 
I  for  him  to  know  whether  that  beer  was  composed  of  malt  and 
hops,  or  composed  of  the  other  ingredients  to  which  allusion 
had  been  made  ;  but  it  would  also  be  satisfactory  for  a  gentle- 
man when  he  went  to  an  hotel  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  sherry  to 
feel  that  he  got  nothing  but  the  pure  jaice  of  the  grape.    It 
would  be  going  very  far  indeed  if  the  Government  were  to 
indicate  by  any  machinery  of  its  own  that  the  public  should 
be  assured  of  the  purity  of  all  articles  of  consumption.   Never- 
theless,   any     steps    which   cou'd    be    taken  in  that  direc- 
tion were  steps  which  they  desired  to  see  taken.    The  difficulty 
of   the    question  was  very    greatly   enhanced  by    the    Act 
of  1S62.    That  Act  took  away  from  the  Excise  the  power  to 
interfere  with  the  bitters  which  might  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture   of  beer.     Tne  Excise  had  the  duty  wist  upon 
them  of  inquiring  into  ths  constiments  of  beer  so  far  as  malt 
and  sugar  were  concerned,  but  they  were  no  longer  required 
to  inquire  into  the  other  ingredients  of  beer.     With  regard  to 
tea,  the  mere  fact  of  that  commodity  being  subject  to  a  duty 
and  the  inspection  of  the  Custom-house  officer  gave  a  locus 
standi  to   the  officer  wliich  enabled  him  to  test  the  purity  of 
the  tea  imported  into  the  country.     The  case  was,  however, 
very  different  in  the  other  matter.     He  did  not  hear  any  gen- 
tleman say  verv  distinctly  that  the  bitters  used  in  Leu  of  hops 
were  positively  injurious  to  health.     Tr.ere  were  suspicions 
raised  on  that  point,  and  susgestions  were  made  which  should 
have  his  attention,  but  he  did  not  hear  it  laid  down  distinctly 
that  the  substitutes  were  positively  injurious  to  health. 

Mr.  HoDSOLL  said  he  thought  Professor  Redwood  sUted 
that  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  ScLATER-BooTH  continued :  He  heard  what  Professor 
Redwood  said  on  that  point.  The  two  substances  which  he 
mentioned  were  quassia  and  Gx-iilus  Indicut.  The  prohibition 
of  their  use  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1S62  :  nevertheless,  he 
wou'd  make  inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of  what  had  been  saad  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  those  substance?.  He  had  not  h«rd 
any  remark  made  as  to  the  clause  in  the  bill  then  before  Par- 
liament under  which  the  deputation  desired  that  information 
should  be  afforded  to  the  consumer  wheri  substitutes  for 
malt  and  hops  had  been  used  in  makmg  beer.  If  the  substances 
used  were  injurious  to  health,  he  did  not  see  why  Uie 
mitter    should    not    be    included    iu    the    6th    clause,    or 
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perhaps  rlie  object  ini|,'lit  be  attained  by  means  of  the 
9lh  clause,  which  compelled  the  use  of  labels.  He  would 
consider  whether  the  language  of  Die  bill  could  be  so 
amended  as  to  cover  the  case  brought  before  him.  He  had 
already  communicated  in  reference  to  these  matters  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.  He  could  only  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  he  would  consider  all  that  had  been  laid 
before  him,  that  he  would  consult  all  his  collea^'uss  in  the 
Govermnent  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  would  also  commu- 
nicate willi  tlie  members  fjr  Kent  and  Sussex. 

Mr.  B.VKLING   having   urged   the  necessity   of  absolutely 
proliibitmg  tiie  use  of  any  other  kind  of  bitters  than  hops, 


either  for  the  purpose  of  securing  palatableness  or  of  preserv- 
ing beer, 

Mr.  ScLA-TER-BooTH  said  it  seemed  to  him  almost  im- 
possible to  prove  that  ho]  s  were  tlie  only  kind  of  palatable  or 
preserving  substance  that  could  be  used  without  injury.  It 
was  always  extremely  tlifiicult  to  prove  a  negative,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  or  the 
Lcgislatiire  to  give  an  exclusive  status  to  the  hop. 

Viscount  lIoLJiESDALE  then  thanked  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man for  tlie  courteous  manner  in  which  he  had  received  tiie 
deputation,  and  the  interview  terminated. 


THE  EDUCATION  OP  FARMERS'  SONS- 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at 
Northwich,  the  question  of  Education  amoLg  the  Agricultural 
Classes  vi'as  resumed,  and  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  Kigby,  the 
Secretary,  on  the  education  of  farmers'  sons ;  the  Hon.  W. 
Egerton,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Sir  Harry  Mainwariug,  complaining 
of  the  rules  framed  by  the  chamber  viith  respect  to  compensa- 
tion for  unexhausted  improvements  as  one-sided,  suggesting 
other  rules,  and  expressing  an  intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
chamber,  as  he  felt  it  doubtful  whether  the  chamber  would 
be  disposed  to  adopt  rules  as  impartial  as  those  suggested  by 
him. 

The  Secretary  read  a  reply,  which  he  had  prepated,  ex- 
pressing the  regret  of  the  chamber  at  Sir  Harry's  resignation 
of  membership,  and  giving  some  extracts  from  the  rules,  the 
provisions  of  whicii  were  considered  as  fulfilling  the  main 
requirements  set  forth  in  his  letter. 

The  reply  was  approved  of,  and  ou  the  suggestion  of  several 
members,  it  was  agreed  tliat  a  clause  should  be  added  express- 
ing a  hope  that  Sir  Harry  would  reconsider  liis  determination. 
Mr.  E-TGBY  then  read  his  paper  as  follows  :  The  "Educa- 
tion of  the  Agriculturist"  was  brought  before  the  Chamber  in 
May  last,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Latham,  as  affecting  the  landowner, 
the  farmer,  and  the  labourer  ;  but  the  time  of  the  meeting 
being  gone,  the  discussion  on.  Mr.  Latham's  comprelieusive 
essay  was  then  postponed,  and  has  not  since  been  resumed. 
There  was  much  food  for  thought  in  the  paper,  both  in  its 
facts  and  suggestions,  and  the  ground  it  covered  was  very 
wide.  The  object  ot  this  paper  will  be  to  take  up  one  of  its 
main  divisions,  and,  if  possible,  enforce  its  importance.  Fiist, 
liowever,  let  me  brietly  repeat  the  facts  which  Mr.  Latham 
stated  in  support  of  the  value  of  education  in  itself  as  a  cor- 
rective of  pauperism  and  crime.  The  statistics  of  Enghind, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  show  that  pauperism  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people."  "  In 
the  United  States  one  only  in  ten  is  a  pauper  of  the 
illiterate  class,  but  one  in  three  hundred  of  the  edu- 
cated." As  to  crime  being  the  consequences  of  ignorance, 
the  statistics  of  France  show  that  from  1867  to  ISG'J  one- 
half  of  the  inhabitants  could  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  this 
one-half  furnished  95  per  cent,  of  persons  arrested  for  crime. 
"  In  the  six  New  England  States  of  America  only  7  I'er  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  over  the  age  of  ten  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  jet  80  per  cent,  of  tlie  crime  in  these  Slates  was  com- 
mitted by  this  small  minority  ;  in  other  words,  a  person  there 
without  education  is  fifty-three  times  more  likely  to  commit 
a  crime  than  one  with  education."  "  Facts  are  stubborn 
things,"  and  such  facts  as  these,  constantly  corroborated  by 
the  reports  of  gaol  chaplains,  furnish  conclusive  testimony  to 
tiic  value  of  education  ;  and  I  have  repeated  them  here  for 
tlie  re' ousidetation  of  those  who  oppose  the  adoption  of  the 
Education  Act  in  rural  places  because  of  the  addition  it  would 
make  to  the  rates.  A  very  little  reflection  must  convince  us 
that  this  addition  is  often  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but,  even  if  its 
working  were  as  costly  as  it  is  sometimes  represented,  its  com- 
p.msating  advantages  in  reducing  crime  and  pauperism  should 
he  duly  considered.  As  a  matter  of  financial  economy  it  is 
a  simple  sum  of  proportion.  Pauperism  aud  crime,  as  existing 
among  us  now,  are  very  costly.  If  education  would  reduce 
tlieir  cost  oiie-liHlf  only,  would  not  the  saving  more  than  recoup 
the  ratepayers?  Divide  the  present  contributions  to  the 
poor-rates  by  two,  and  ask  whether  one-half  of  it  would  be 
requisite  to  provide  ample  means  of  education  in  every  township 


in  the  country,  except  by  the  most  reckless  expenditure?  and 
the  poor-rate,  be  it  remembered,  represents  little  else  than  the 
main  and  incidental  expenses  of  crime  and  pauperism.  The 
Elementary  Education  Act  of  1873  may  offend  the  views,  the 
sympathies,  or  the  prejudices  of  some  of  us,  and  we  may  deem 
it  defective  in  detail,  too  partial  to  some  existing  organised 
systems,  and  too  rude  in  its  action  to  the  views  of  others,  but  it 
is  the  best  plan  that  has  been  yet  devised  for  bringing  education 
to  the  homes  of  the  population  ;  and  if  education  has  in  it 
the  germ  of  a  power  that  can  subdue  pauperism  and  crime  to 
anything  like  the  extent  quoted  by  Mr.  Latham,  by  all  means 
let  us  avail  ourselves  of  its  hel)),  even  on  the  ground  of  eco- 
nomy. But  the  positive  advantage  of  education  to  every  man  in 
any  station  of  life  should  require  no  proof.  It  must,  at  least, 
exercise  the  memory,  quicken  thought,  discipline  the  habits  ; 
and,  if  wisely  applied,  it  is  the  handmaid  ot  religion  in  con- 
trolling the  passions,  subduing  the  will,  and  improving  the 
character.  There  are  some,  and  among  the  members  of  this 
chamber,  perhaps,  who  will  think  this  assertion  ought  to  be 
very  much  qualified,  if  not  wholly  denied.  They  find  so  much 
self-conceit  and  impatience  of  authority  in  the  behaviour  of 
some  of  their  servants  who  are  fresh  from  public  schooh  that 
they  question  the  utility  of  education  altogether,  and  go 
so  far  sometimes  as  to  charge  it  with  producing  these 
defects.  But  hasty  conclusions  are  seldom  accurate. 
May  not  this  arise  from  the  evil  predispositions  of  the 
nature  being  quickened  into  premature  growth  with  the 
good  properties  I  have  named,  aud  by  the  same  stimu- 
lant? just  as  ill-weeds  grow  more  quickly  than  the 
sown  seed,  and  even  miicli  stronger,  in  a  well-manured 
and  fertile  field.  "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
It  may,  it  does,  perhaps,  tend  at  fiist  to  create  conceit  and 
self-important  feeling,  hut  the  knowledge  of  ignorance  that 
comes  with  the  further  acquisition  of  knowledge  effectually 
roots  them  out,  and  we  ought  not  to  lock  only  at  the  ill  effects 
of  early  education,  and  condemn  it  for  their  presence.  There 
is  much  good,  even  in  the  most  imperfect  system,  if  it  but 
teaches  the  young  mind  to  think  and  to  remember.  Is  not 
the  servant-maid  who  thinks  of  her  work  and  arranges  its  order 
in  lier  own  mind  of  more  value  as  a  servant  than  she  vilio  goes 
on  without  thought  and  tare?  Tiic  teamsman  who  can  read 
and  wiite  even  is  worth  some  shillings  per  week  more,  as  a 
rule,  than  he  who  can  do  neither  ;  and  our  own  sons  must  be 
more  competent  to  actjuire  information,  and  be  much  more 
interested  in  its  acquisition,. by  the  taste  for  reading,  which 
had  its  origin  in  elementary  education.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
apologise  for  taking  up  your  time  with  these  remarks,  but  I 
hear  disparai;iag  comments  on  education  made  so  frequently 
that  it  appears  desirable  to  plead  for  more  discrimination  in 
estimating  its  value.  The  methods  by  v/hich  early  education 
has  been  imparted  in  some  instances  may  be  answerable  for 
much  of  the  prejudice  that  depreciates  its  true  benefits.  To 
fill  a  boy's  mind  with  a  role  of  lessons,  and  to  regard  his 
ability  to  recite  them  glibly  and  accurately  as  an  evidence  of 
good  education,  is  a  mistaKe  which  has  often  been  made.  Such 
a  youth,  when  paraded  as  a  clever  boy  before  his  school-fellows, 
naturally  becomes  vain  aad  self-confident,  and  his  spirit  inluses 
itself  into  the  minds  of  his  compeers.  If  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  had  always  been  directed  to  awakening  his  pupil's 
mental  faculties  and  to  the  quickening  and  strengthening  of 
their  action  by  personal  application,  the  adverse  criticism  of 
education  wc  sometimes  liear  would  have  been  much  less. 
Lesson-repeating  is  not  education.    That  is  education,  in  my 
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Opinioti,  which  teaclies  a  hoy  to  think  ami  to  reniemher,  and 
which  disciplines  and  stimulates  his  mind  to  acriuirc  knowledge 
and  to  digest  and  appropriate  it  as  acqviired  ;  and  tliis  I  con- 
tend must  ever  he  an  advantage  in  any  sphere  of  life.  A 
plonghman  with  tliis  acquisition  c«nnot  but  be  a  better  plough- 
man. Horses  and  cattle  arc  safer  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man. 
liy  liim  a  ditch  ought  to  be  better  formed  and  a  hedge  better 
cut  and  laid  than  by  one  who  is  wholly  ignorant.  New  imple- 
ments will  be  sooner  understood  and  more  quickly  appreciated, 
other  things  being  equal.  Indeed  the  man  that  lias  had  some 
education  must  he  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work  better  than  he 
who  has  had  none.  And  there  must  be  some  advantage,  too, 
in  forming  the  character  by  the  influence  that  edncation  exerts. 
The  innate  sense  of  power  which  comes  with  knowledge  takes 
liold  of  the  ambition  of  our  nature,  and  stimulates  efforts  to 
overcome  and  subdue  vicious  tendencies,  and  to  live  an  orderly 
and  moral  life.  My  subject,  however,  is  "  The  Education  of 
I'arraers'  Sons."  Mr.  Latham  is  right,  I  think,  in  saying 
that  "up  to  this  time  the  education  of  farmers'  sous  in 
Clieshire  has  ^ery  largely  been  confined  to  tlie  advantages  of 
the  national  school,  or  to  some  old-fashioned  grammar-scliool 
near  their  parents'  resilence,  their  regular  attendance  there 
being  very  often  broken  into  by  some  passing  exigency  of  farm 
work.  No  one  thing  likely  to  he  specially  useful  tojhim  as  a 
farmer  has  he  learned,  and  he  has  hem  so  imperfectly  grounded 
as  to  have  small  power  of  acquiring  future  knowledge."  If 
this  be  true,  it  is  high  time  tha^  something  were  done  that 
would  lead  to  amendment.  How  can  such  an  education  pre- 
pare a  youth  for  entering  with  advantage  upon  pursuits,  the 
understanding  and  development  of  which  requires  more  varied 
knowledge  tlian  most  other  employments  P  Ought  not  the 
farmer  to  know  sometliing  of  tlie  constituents  of  soils,  tliat  he 
may  know  what  kind  of  crop  to  sow  with  most  advantage, 
what  kind  of  manure  it  will  be  best  to  use,  and  what  chemical 
or  mechanieal  action  will  be  most  likely  to  liberate  imprisoned 
elements  of  fertility  in  the  land,  and  prepare  it  for  the  seed  in 
such  form  as  will  best  carry  its  crop  to  maturity  ?  Ought  he 
not  to  know  much  of  natural  history,  so  that  he  may  treat  the 
different  classes  of  stock  on  his  farm  with  sometliing  like  cer- 
tainty of  insuring  desirable  results,  and  so  that  he  may  treat 
all  his  live  stock,  both  in  health  and  in  sickness,  with  sound 
judgment,  and  with  that  economy  which  will  secure  the  most 
profitable  results?  In  a  dairy  and  (grazing  county  like  tliis 
what  knowledge  of  grasses  should  he  possess,  that  he  may 
select  his  seed  wisely  when  laying  down  his  land  to  pasture — 
this  one  for  its  early  growth,  that  lor  its  abundant  yield, 
another  for  its  quality  or  richness,  a  fourth  for  its  astringent 
or  corrective  property,  and  all  with  due  regard  to  the  character 
of  his  soil  and  situation,  climate,  and  aspect?  What  know- 
ledge, too,  is  necessary  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  preserva- 
tion of  milk  and  that  affect  its  quality  during  the  procf  ss  of 
manufacture  into  clieeese  or  butter  1  and  what  qnickuess' 
ought  he  not  to  possess  to  detect  the  causes  of  failure  !  Aud 
with  what  patience  and  perseverance  and  hope  should  he 
not  trace  out  cause  and  etfect,  that  he  may  eventually  ccmf 
to  sound  and  just  conclusions!  He  requires  also  to  be 
conversant  with  rules  that  indicate  changes  of  weather 
to  be  prompt  in  action  sometimes,  and  at  other  time.' 
patient  in  waiting,  to  be  conversant  with  markets,  wary 
and  cautious  in  the  sale  of  his  produce  (for  he  has  but 
one  crop  per  year  to  dispose  of),  and  always  careful, 
painstaking,  and  economical  in  his  daily  habits  and  practice. 
He  should  have  some  knowledge  of  book-keeping  and  of 
Hccouuts,  that  he  may  discover  errors  and  duly  chronicle 
advantages  for  his  future  guidance.  He  will  have  servants 
under  hira  of  varied  capacity  and  character,  whose  labour 
he  will  iiave  to  allot,  and  whom  he  will  require  to  direct  with 
judgment  and  with  discretion,  and,  as  one  occupying  a 
position  of  influence  and  responsibility,  it  is  incumbent  that 
his  own  example  and  influence  should  be  decidedly  manifested 
at  all  times  against  passion,  meanness,  and  animal  indulgences, 
and  in  favour  of  temperance,  order,  intelligence,  morality, 
and  religion.  The  man  who  seriously  contemplates  the  varied 
knowledge  which  a  farmer  ought  to  possjss,  and  the  self- 
control  and  discipline  by  which  alone  he  can  attain  it  and 
acquire  ability  to  acquit  himsplf  well  in  the  station  in  life  in 
which  he  is  placed,  must  allow  that  the  youtii  who  is 
intended  for  a  farmer  ought  to  have  all  the  advantages  that 
education,  both  technical  and  practical,  can  ciuier.  It  is 
nothing  against  this  assertion  to  say  that  many  farmers  have 
succeeded — i.e.,  made  money — without  any  education  ;  or  that 


the  majority  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  present  day  had  very 
little  education  in  their  youth.  Tlie  first-named  had  native 
talent  and  ability  that  asserted  itself,  and  which  was  fostered 
by  their  own  good  sense  which  became  to  them  instead  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  ol  the  last-named,  one  of  the  chief  of  their  many 
regrets  now  is  that  they  were  not  t'lu^ht  earlier  the  value  of 
a  disciplined  mind  and  of  a  thoughtful  habit,  for  to  discipline, 
self-discipline,  and  thought  even,  they  are  most  indebted. 
The  question,  What  is  the  best  kind  of  education  for  farmers' 
sons,  or  for  those  intended  for  a  farmers  life  ?  is,  like  many 
other  important  questions,  very  diflicultto  answer  definitively. 
With  Mr.  Latham  I  would  say,  "  It  should  be  conducted,  as 
a  rule,  away  from  home,"  and  with  boys  of  similar  age  and 
station  in  life,  as  far  as  may  be  ;  that  it  should  be  adapted  as 
much  as  possible  to  his  future  pursuits,  and  be  directed  chiefly 
to  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  acquiring  sound  learning. 
It  should  be  thorough,  not  superficial ;  and  practical  and 
useful,  rather  than  ornamental.  Life  is  a  battle  where  victor^ 
is  more  certain  to  the  thorough  soldier  than  to  him  in  the 
showy  uniform.  It  is  difficult  to  make  lads  become  mental 
workmeu,  but  this  is  what  we  want  our  sons  to  be  made. 
School-days  should  be  the  time  in  which  they  learn  the  skilful 
use  of  the  tools  which  they  will  have  to  work  with  iu  life, 
not  the  time  of  working  them  largely.  It  is  practising  time, 
and  should  be  devoted  to  attaining  perfection  of  practice 
rather  than  acquisition  of  store.  The  latter  will  come  by  the 
former  to  some  extent ;  but  I  would  think  more  highly  of  the 
school  life  that  awakens  interest  iu  learning,  drills  the  mind  into 
habits  of  working  to  attain  it,  and,  by  making  it  realise  the 
possibility  of  success  by  succeeding,  induce  it  to  continue  to  work 
with  interest  and  with  patience,  than  of  that  which  merely 
coaches  up  the  memory  to  a  repletion  of  what  is  known  as 
book-learning,  or  that  makes  a  sparkling  manner  pass  for 
attainment  or  accomplishment.  This  acquired  say,  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  I  would  that  we  had  a  high-class  county 
school,  with  which  was  connected  a  well-managed  farm,  to 
wiiicli  youths  could  be  sent,  and  where  for  two  or  three  years 
they  should  remain,  doing  work  upon  the  farm  for  three  to 
six  hours  daily,  and  for  other  sk  or  eight  hours  making  steady- 
progress  iu  confirming  habits  of  study  acquired  at  school, 
by  attending  and  writing  out  lectures  on  the  practice  and 
science  of  agriculture,  and  being  subject  to  periodical 
examinations  therein.  The  home  and  work  of  an  ordinary 
farmhouse  is  not  the  best  place  for  perfecting  the  education 
commenced  at  scliool.  Eew  parents  are  qualified,  or  have 
the  disposition  to  cultivate  their  children's  mental  faculties  ; 
and  few  of  those  who  take  in  agricultural  pupils  make  much 
conscience  of  giving  time  and  patience  to  their  instruction  at 
a  period  of  life  which  is  most  susceptible  to  outward 
influences ;  and  the  ordinary  intercourse  with  servants  and 
workpeople  is  not  always  promotive  of  healthy  and  active 
occupation  of  mind.  The  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester 
is  no  doubt  a  useful  institution  in  preparing  young  men  for 
Lmd  agencies,  or  for  the  occupation  ot  important  situations 
abroad,  where  knowledge  of  the  sciences  especially  is 
required  ;  but  its  terms  (^8135  per  year  for  in-door  students) 
are  too  high  for  ordinary  fanners  to  pay,  and  its  training  is  too 
theoretical,  as  I  uaderstand  it,  for  making  practical  farmers. 
If  a  youth  must  come  out  creditably  at  his  examinations  there, 
he  will  require  all  his  time  for  lectures  and  books  and  study. 
From  these  he  may  learn  technically  or  theoretically,  but  my 
idea  is  that  the  young  farmer  ought  to  combine  with 
lessons  that  acquaintance  with  farm  practice  which  is  best 
attained  by  personal  employment  therein.  Scientific 
knowledge  of  the  highest  order  without  this  is  but  a  weak  and 
limping  thing.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Club, 
Professor  Voelcker  was  asked  a  question,  as  an  agricultural 
chemist,  about  the  growth  of  corn  annually  upon  the  same 
land.  Could  good  wheat  or  barley-crops  be  grown  year  by 
year  by  deep  cultivation  and  application  of  artificial 
manures— say  for  thirty  years  or  more  ?  and  I  was  struck 
with  the  cautiom  and  reserve  with  which  he  replied,  "  It  was 
a  ticklish  question  to  answer  positively,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
not  liiraself,  nor  he  believed  had  any  one  else,  had  thirty 
years'  experience  of  continuous  corn  cropping.  He  did  not 
like  to  commit  himself  to  any  answer  without 
actual  experience  in  reference  to  practical  farming.  He 
knew  that  with  deep  cultivation  and  a  proper  and  liberal  use 
of  arfifical  manures  corn  miglit  be  grown  for  twenty-five  years 
continuously  on  land  containing  a  large  amount  of  alumina 
in   the   shape  of  clay,  because  it  had  been  done,    and   he 
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believed  that  the  laud  on  which  it  had  grown  was  more 
fertile  now  than  when  the'system  was  begun;  hut  further  than 
this  he  did  uot  like  to  say."  An  honest  and  creditable  answer 
to  his  prudence,  but  just  such  as  any  practical  farmer,  in- 
nocent of  chemistry,  could  have  giveu.  A  youth  of  good 
position,  wlio  had  taken  high  honours  at  Cirencester,  and 
was  quite  the  hope  and  confidence  of  its  professors,  became 
tenant  of  a  farm  within  thirty  miles  of  this  place,  entered  upon 
its  management  with  enthusiam  on  the  scientific  principles  he 
had  learned,  without  regard  to  local  practice  or  customs,  but 
•was  obliged  to  reliuquish  it  within  live  years,  with  a  loss  of 
£3,000,  and  a  confession  of  absolute  failure.  The  basis  of  all 
successful  farming  must  be  practice,  but  it  need  uot  be  blind 
practice;  if  based  upou  intelligent  perception  of  established  pr'n- 
ciples,  it  will,l  believe,  be  more  successful  and  more  enterprising 
because  of  the  confidence  it  gains  by  knowledge.  To  ground 
our  sons  in  these  principles,  and  combine  with  the  work  the 
drilling  of  practice,  would  I  think,  be  the  best  education  to 
quality  them  for  future  farming.  Mr.  Latham  suggests  that 
"  as  tbe  education  of  the  labourer  is  now  provided  for,  the  oid 
foundations  of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  county  luifiht 
be  made  available  for  middle-class  education,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  utilising  their  buildings  and  masters,  with  a 
view  of  securing  tuition  at  from  £30  to  £35  per  annum  for 
board  and  teaching  ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  then,  as  in 
other  counties — in  Suffolk,  Surrey,  and  Devonshire — we 
miglit  make  an  effort — build  plain  buildings,  raise  the  money 
by  shares  taken  either  by  landlords  or  by  the  larger  tenant- 
farmers,  manage  the  establishment  by  a  council  of  the  wisest 
and  most  discreet  among  us,  in  confidence  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rising  generation  will  recompense  us  a  hundred- 
fold for  the  outlay."  There  is  much  useful  wisdom  in  both 
these  suggestions,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  making  an 
effort  to  reduce  one  or  both  the  suggestions, 
to  practice,  for,  as  Mr.  Latham  adds,  no  object 
can  be  more  worthy  the  attention  of  a  chamber  of 
agriculture  than  the  education  of  the  agriculturists.  In 
America  grants  to  educational  schools  conducted  on  a  similar 
plau  to  that  I  have  named  are  annually  made  by  Congress  to 
the  States,  which  qualify  for  their  acceptance  ;  and  I  liave  seen 
reports  of  these  iustitutions  that  prove  they  are  extremely 
useful  in  preparing  men  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources 
of  that  great  country,  and  that  they  play  no  unimportant 
part  in  stimulating  improvements  in  the  breeding  of  stock, 
and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  produce,  two 
departments  in  which  they  bid  fair  to  outstrip  us  if  we  make 
not  equal  or  greater  etfort.  In  a  report  of  the  Provincial  Earra 
Commission  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Ontario,  it  is 
stated  that  the  objects  of  the  institution  should  be,  first,  to 
give  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  practice  and  theory  of  lius- 
bandry  to  young  men  of  the  province  engaged  in  agricultural 
or  horticultural  pursuits,  or  intending  to  engage  in  such  ; 
and,  second,  to  conducttexperiments  tending  to  the  solution 
of  questions  of  material  interest,  and  to  publish  the  results 
from  time  to  time.  "  That  the  farm  should  be  divided  into 
five  distinct  departments — viz.,  the  field  department,  the 
horticultural  depart!uent,  the  live  stock  department,  the 
poultry,  bird,  and  bee  department,  and  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment. That  over  each  of  these  departments  there  should  be 
oHicials  possessed  of  special  aptitude  for  communicating 
knowledge  to  the  pupils,  and  thoroughly  efiicient  foremen 
capable  of  executing  the  whole  of  the  praciical  work  of  his 
department,  and  of  giving  instruction  to  the  people  in  their 
daily  operations."  In  Germany  similar  institutions  flourish, 
and  in  Ireland  our  own  Government  has  founded  agricnltural 
schools.  Wliy  should  not  we  have  similar  academies  in 
Clieshire  and  Lancashire,  and  indeed  in  every  Parliamentary 
division  of  each  county  ?  "  That  part  of  the  holding  of  a  far- 
mer," writes  one,  "  which  pays  best  (or  cultivation  is  the 
small  estate  within  the  ring-fence  of  his  skull.  Let  him  begin 
with  the  right  tillage  ol  his  brains,  and  it  shall  be  well  with 
his  grains,  roots,  herbage,  and  forage,  sheep  and  cattle ;  they 
shall  thrive  and  he  shall  thrive."  Farmers  are  placed  at 
great  disadvantage  through  their  scattered  or  isolated 
residences.  Private  teachers  or  proprietary  schools  in  country 
districts  for  the  lower  middle  class  have  been  closed  by  the 
national  school ;  and  now  that  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
tlie  education  of  labourers'  children  at  the  national  expense, 
it  appears  fitting  and  proper  that  some  arrangement  should  be 
made  by  which  improved  education  suited  to  their  station 
and  .probalile    future  might    Lc    obtained    for   the   sous    of  ' 


farmers.  1  know  of  no  better  work  for  the  surplus  wealth  of 
our  large  landowners  and  of  such  farmers  as  have  made 
money  and  are  interested  in  their  profession,  nor  any  that 
could  yield  them  such  good  returns  in  the  future.  "  We 
cannot  too  highly  estimate  the  importance  of  a  specific 
education  for  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,"  wrote 
the  originator  of  Cirencester  College  in  184-3,  "  and  the  great 
value  to  them  of  those  sciences  that  are  in  constant  operation 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  growth  of  crops,  and  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  domestic  animals,"  and  forthwith  they 
resolved  "  that  an  institution  should  be  provided  in  which  the 
rising  generation  of  farmers  might  receive  instruction  at  a 
moderate  expense  in  those  sciences  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
essential  to  successful  cultivation."  By  subscriptions  in  shares 
they  raised  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  when  this  was  found 
insufficient  they  increased  it  to  twenty  thousand;  but  in  the 
year  184-8  they  found  the  institution  did  not  pay,  and  that 
they  had  overdrawn  their  account  at  the  bank  some  ten 
thousand  pounds.  A  conl'ereuce  of  the  promoters  was  held  to 
consider  whether  the  College  should  be  closed  as  a  failure,  or 
worked  on  with  such  revision  as  ex|)erience  and  niistake-« 
suggested.  British  pluck  aud  perseverance  carried  the  day. 
Earl  Ducie,  Earl  Balhurst,  'Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  Mr. 
Edward  Holland  (just  now  deceased),  and  Mr.  Langston, 
undertook  the  whole  responsibility,  and  since  then  twelve 
hundred  pounds  per  year  interest  on  debt  incurred  in  its  young 
days  has  been  paid  by  the  earnings  of  the  College,  while 
providing  liberally  from  the  same  source  for  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  the  students."  And  an  institution  of  this  kind  must 
soon  become  self-sustaining  here.  At  first  it  would  require 
raoaetary  lielp  and  much  energy  and  wise  direction  in 
management.  Its  benefits  would  perhaps  be  slowly  felt  at  first, 
just  as  the  benefits  of  all  education  il  progress  have  been,  but 
ultimately  they  must  tell.  Knowledge  is  power.  Know- 
ledge is  the  key  that  can  best  unlock  Earth's  storehouse, 
increase  her  flocks  and  herds,  and  reveal  her  strength  and 
beauty.  We  may  have  made  some  progress  in  agricultural  know- 
ledge and  practice,  but  I  believe  we  are  as  yet  only  on  the 
threshold  of  pursuit  after  her  full  favours.  We  must  know  her 
laws  and  principles.  To  know  thera  we  must  study  them 
deeply,  and  perhaps  Ions'  and  patiently,  and  to  do  this  we  must 
have  the  best  education  possible. 

Tiie  Chairman  wanted  to  know  i"rom  the  farmers  themselves 
whether  this  education  was  required?  and,  if  so,  what  sort  of 
schools  they  would  like,  and  what  sura  they  would  be  prepared 
to  pay  for  their  sons? 

Mr.  G.  Slater  said  that  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the 
private  schools  in  which  the  sons  of  farmers  were  educated 
were  crushed  by  the  national  schools.  lie  thought  the 
statistics  which  had  been  produced  as  to  commissions  of 
crime  by  uusducated  persons  were  somewhat  overdrawn.  He 
thought  the  poorest  people  were  scarcely  less  moral  than  the 
class  of  people  above  them,  though  they  committed  more 
crimes  known  to  the  law.  People  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life 
committed  larceuiies,  but  the  crimes  of  respectable  people 
were  of  a  different  class.  The  higher  and  middle  classes  were 
scarcely  better  than  the  majority  of  the  poor.  He  thought 
some  system  of  education  should  be  devised  which  would  fit 
farmers'  sons  for  their  work  in  after-life.  He  thought  there 
should  be  something  like  the  establishment  of  large  schools 
which  should  work  in  conjunction  with  large  farms,  to 
which  farmers'  sons  could  be  sent  for  instruction  ;  aud  he 
believed  that  such  a  system  as  that  would  result  in  great  good 
to  the  country  generally,  and  to  the  farmers  especially,  but  it 
would  require  very  great  consideration.  The  scheme  would 
re(|uire  the  support  of  the  landlords,  and  a  large  amount  ot 
attention  from  those  who  were  well  ott'.  He  should  not, 
however,  support  any  system  of  education  which  was  not 
self-supportiug  and  founded  on  commercial  principles.  In 
his  opinion  the  cost  of  such  an  education  for  farmers'  sons 
should  be  between  ^30  and  i'4-0  per  annum.  The  education 
of  farmers'  sons  ought  to  be  completed  at  sixteen  years  of 
age,  because,  if  uot,  they  would  lose  the  opportunity  of 
learning  liow  to  work.  If  a  man  did  not  know  how  to  work  in 
early  life,  he  would  never  make  a  good  farmer.  They  should 
give  the  farmers'  son  as  good  an  education  as  could  possibly 
be  given  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  connection  with  the 
school  there  should  be  a  good  large  farm  on  which  he  could 
work  a  few  hours  a  day.  For  a  good  many  years  past 
farmers  had  not  known  where  to  send  their  sons  ;  consequently 
they  had  been  sent  to  the  national  schools,  where  the  edu- 
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cation  was  of  a  very  slow  character.  He  had  known  children 
attend  national  schools  until  they  were  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  tlieu  leave  without  hardly  knowing  how  to 
M'rite  their  names. 

Mr.  Carter  called  Mr.  Rigby's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
at  Cirencester  Agricultural  College  every  one  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  a  farm,  and  that  it  was  a  common  practice 
for  the  students  to  take  part  in  licld-work  and  attend  to  the 
ploughing.  The  scientific  education  I\lr.  lligby  did  not  dis- 
pute. 

Mr.  E.I&BY  said  his  point  was  that  the  course  of  study  at 
Cirencester  was  such  that  the  students  had  to  give  all  their 
time  to  the  comprehension  of  their  lessons,  and  had  therefore 
no  lime  for  learning  farm  work. 

Mr.  Carter  replied  that  the  lectures  at  Cirencester 
College  did  not  extend  half  a  day.  The  students  wt-re  sup- 
posed to  write  the  lectures  out,  so  as  to  have  them  at  hand  to 
be  examined  upon  once  a  week.  When  he  was  at  Cirencester 
he  could  have  half-a-day  to  attend  to  practical  farm  work  on 
a  farm  of  seven  hundred  acres.  The  college  was  well 
managed,  and  had  turned  out  some  famous  agriculturists. 

A  Member  asked  why  the  terms  were  so  liigh  ? 

Mr.  Carter  said  in  some  parts  of  the  country  farmers 
thought  nothing  of  paying  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  son  ? 

The  Chairman  said  the  most  important  qups'ion  was 
what  would  betbe  cost  of  sciiools  to  which  Cheshire  farmers 
would  send  their  sons. 

Mr.  Carter  said  in  his  opinion  £30  or  £40  per  annum 
would  not  bulUce  to  furnish  such  an  institution  with  com- 
petent professors. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  like  to  know  what  a  farmer 
paid  for  the  educiition  of  tiis  son  in  this  county,  when  he  was 
not  sent  to  the  national  school. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  Cirencester  College  was  too  scientific, 
and  a  common  farmer  could  not  alford  the  great  expense. 
Tiiey  wanted  a  school  for  boys  between  twelve  and  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Tiie  college  was  more  suited  for  young  men 
who  had  got  their  education  elsewhere.  If  a  boy  showed 
any  scientific  aptitude,  he  could  go  to  Cirencester  afterwards. 
They  wanted  something  more  practical — sometliiug  between 
£iO  and  £50  per  annum. 

Mr.  W.  Fair  said  Cheshire  farmers  as  a  whole  were  not 
like  the  farmers  in  some  of  the  more  arable  counties.  Their 
farms,  as  a  rule,  were  small  farms,  and  they  could  not  afford 
to  go  to  a  very  large  expense  in  sending  their  sons  to  school. 
He  quite  believed  that  if  they  had  a  middle  class  school, 
where  their  sons  could  be  educated  scientifically,  and  practi- 
cally for  about  £35  or  £40  per  annum,  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  Cheshire  farmers.  It  must,  iiowever,  be  self-support- 
ing. He  hoped  that  some  steps  would  be  taken  to  establish 
such  an  institution. 

Mr.  Latham  remarked  that,  as  the  reader  of  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  though  Mr.  Rigby  had  treated  it  more  practi- 
cally than  himself,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  to  them. 
He  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the  fact  that  larmers,  as  a 
rule,  would  not  wish  to  send  their  sons  to  Cirencester,  any 
more  than  tlie  great  body  of  professional  men  wanted  to 
send  their  sons  to  the  Universities.  The  advantages  of 
Cirencester  must  be  left  to  those  who  were  able  to  profit  by 
them.  What  Cheshire  farmers  desired  was  a  training  ground 
for  their  sons,  which  would  enable  them  to  put  their  sons 
into N, the  profession  of  farming  or  some  other  profession. 
The  young  men  should  have  a  common  training  which  would 
serve  them  if  they  wished  to  become  farmers,  professional 
men,  or  tradesmen.  Cheshire  farmers  were  blessed  with  large 
families,  and  they  wanted  these  advantages  for  their  sons  at 
as  moderate  a  cost  as  possible.  As  far  as  he  understood,  a 
farmer  would  be  willing  to  pay  £40  for  the  education  of  his 
sons,  and  he  was  quite  convinced  that  at  some  of  the  grammar 
schools  of  the  county  arrangements  might  be  made  by  which 
farmer's  sous,  if  a  sufficient  number  were  guaranteed,  could 
be  easily  educated  at  even  less  than  £40  per  year  per  head, 
including  hoard.  He  did  not  think  there  was  the  slightest 
need  to  go  even  to  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners. 
The  tone  of  a  great  public  school  of  three  or  four  hundred 
hoys  was  not  raised  in  a  day,  and  he  thought  a  generation  of 
educated  men  would  liave  to  pass  before  they  could  get  such  a 
tone.  His  opinion  was  that  they  ought  to  try  to  utilise  the 
existing  institutions  before  they  sought  to  establish  new 
schools,  and  it  appeared  to  him  desirable  that  a  committee 


of  the  chamber  should  consider  this  important  question,  and 
report  to  some  future  meeting.  He  believed  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  combine  education  with  practical  farming,  but 
they  could  have  the  pupils  taught  chemistry,  land  surveying, 
good  mathematics,  all  of  which,  when  supplemented  by  the 
holidays  on  their  fathers'  farms,  or  by  staying  a  year  with  a 
good  farmer  in  anotiier  part  of  the  country,  would  make 
farmers  of  them.  From  the  age  of  12  to  10  the  practical 
work  of  a  farm  would  be  an  incumbrance,  and  it  would  also 
be  an  enormons  expense.  Let  tliere  be  such  a  general  educa- 
tion as  would  prepare  them  to  learn  farming  practically,  and 
show  farmers  what  their  sons  were  fit  for.  He  moved  "  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  and  report 
to  a  future  meeting  as  to  the  possibility  of  utilising  the 
existing  grammar  schools  of  the  county  for  the  education  of 
farmers'  sons." 

Mr.  W.  Fair  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  G.  Slater  said  he  had  been  led  to  press  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  teaching  boys  to  work  early  in  life  by  the  fact 
that  highly-educated  agricultural  pupils  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  had  been  sent  to  liim,  and  he  had  found  them  very 
worthless  young  men,  who  won  d  never  learn  how  to  farm. 
He  would  remiud  them  that  there  were  many  denominations 
in  Cheshire,  and  that  unless  the  school  was  managed  on 
some  broad  basis  he  did  not  think  it  would  succeed.  He 
sliould,  however,  be  glad  to  support  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman  said  it  appeared  to  be  the  opiuion  of  the 
farmers  present  that  what  was  wanted  was  a  school  for  far- 
mers' sons  between  the  ages  of  13  and  10.  It  was  true  that 
many  of  the  schools  to  which  farmers  sent  their  sons  at 
present — where  they  were  not  national  schools — were  very 
inferior  indeed,  and  the  boys  were  turned  out  from  them  at 
the  age  of  13  or  14  years  with  a  very  much  worse  education 
than  that  afforded  by  the  national  schools  ;  therefore,  unless 
those  schools  were  much  altered,  he  would  strongly  recommena 
the  farmers  to  send  their  sons  to  the  national  schools,  where 
they  would  get  an  excellent  education  up  to  the  age  of  13. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  farmers  ought  to  have  a  more 
scientific  elucation  than  the  labourer ;  and  the  farmers'  son 
should  therefore  receive  an  education  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  10  years  to  enable  him  to  get  something  beyond  what 
was  taught  in  the  national  schools.  The  question  of  expense 
was  a  very  important  one,  because  he  did  not  think  ordinary 
farmers  would  send  their  sons  to  .«chools  wiiere  they  had  to 
pay  more  than  £30  or  £40  a  }ear.  Where  buildiugs  were 
already  provided,  a  boy  could  be  educated  aud  lodgjd  for  that 
amount,  but  he  doubted  whether  it  could  be  doae  if  new  aud 
expensive  buildings  had  to  be  provided.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  it  would  be  advisable  to  utilise  the  existing  gram- 
mar schools  as  much  as  possible.  At  the  present  time, 
when  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  were  taking  up 
the  question,  and  would  visit  Cheshire  shortly,  he  thought  it 
advisable  that  the  chamber  should  put  itself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Commissioners,  aud  see  what  assistance  could 
be  obtained  from  them.  He  shoi/ld  like  that  question  to  be 
referred  also  to  the  committee. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  wasagreed  to,and  a  clause 
requesting  the  commraittee  to  put  themselves  in  communica 
tion  with  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  having  been 
added  to  Mr.  Latham's  resolution,  it  was  passed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  com- 
mittee :  Sir  Philip  de  Grey-Egerton,  M.P.,  Hon.  Wilbraham 
Egerton,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  G.  Armitste ad,  Mr.  G.  W.  Latham, 
Mr.  J.  Slater,  and  Mr.  Carter,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
lligby  aud  the  Chairman. 


NEW  ZEALAND  STATISTICS.— A  blm-book  containing 
the  statistics  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealandfor  the  year  1873  has 
a,ipeared.  The  estimated  population  at  31st  December  iu  that 
year  was  205,946,  an  iucreaseover  the  number  at  the  close  of 
1872  of  16,386.  The  natural  iu  crease,  as  represented  by  t  he  excess 
of  births  over  deaths,  was  7,577,  the  deaths  numbering  3,645, 
and  tlie  birtlis  11,222.  The  relative  proportion  of  this  natural 
increase  in  the  colony  and  in  England  is  thus  given  :  England 
and  Wales,  100  ;  New  Zealand,  213-31.  The  increase  arising 
from  execs?  of  immigration  over  emigration,  8,811 — 13,573 
persons  having  settled  iu  the  country,  and  4',761  left  it,  chiefly 
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for  the  Australian  colonies,  during  the  year.  The  increase  from 
this  latter  cause  in  the  previous  year  was  only  4,073.  In 
England  15-97  per  cent.,  and  in  New  Zealand  only  lO'Sl  per 
cent,  of  the  children  born  died  before  tbey  completed  tbeir  first 
year.  The  proportioQ  of  illegitimate  births  was  very  small — 
only  I'ilG  per  cent.  The  total  shipping  inwards  at  the  various 
ports  of  the  colony  was  739  vessels  of  289,297  tons,  a  decrease 
of  36  vessels  and  11,205  tons  compared  with  1873,  and  the 
total  outwards  701:  vessels  ot  281,847 — a  decrease  ot  39  vessels 
and  3,519  tons;  411  vessels  of  33,035  tons  bi^louged  to  the 
colony,  against  364  of  33,963  tons  in  1872.  The  total 
value  of  imports  was  £6,464,087,  against  ±5,142,951  in  1872 
— an   iucre'ise  of  £1,321,736,   or    25'7;    and    tiie    exports 


amounted  to  £5,477,979— an  increase  of  £370,793.  The 
revenue  of  the  colony  was  £1,634,714  in  1873,  and  £3,753,181 
in  1873.  790,215  acres  of  Crown  lands  were  sold  during  the 
year.  The  abstract  of  the  agricultural  returns  of  1874  are 
appended  to  tiie  report.  The  total  acreage  under  all  kinds  of 
crops  was  1,651,713  acres,  an  increase  on  1873  of  234,779, 
and  of  this  a  percentage  of  15  99  (or  364,034  acres)  was  under 
graiu  crops.  The  amount  of  land  in  oats  and  barley  has  in- 
rreased  much  more  in  proportion  than  that  under  wlieat.  The 
live-stock  returns  give  the  following  totals  for  the  colony  , 
Horses,  99,859;  cattle,  494,917;  sheep,  11,704,853;  pigs, 
123,921;  niuk's  or  asses,  207;  goats,  14,376;  poultry, 
1,058,198. 


FARMING       IN       CANADA. 


I  have  been  aslceJ  whether  I  would  advise  a 
young  Englishman  with  two  or  three  thousand  pouuds  to 
come  out  to  Canada  to  farm.  "Will  you  allow  me  to  reply 
to  the  question  through  your  columns,  as  I  consider  it  to 
be  one  of  public  importance?  If  the  young  Englishman 
wants  to  get  rid  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  he  had 
better  live  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year  for  two  or 
three  years  at  home  and  "  enjoy  life"  pro  tern.,  than  come 
01. f.  to  Canada,  purchase  land,  and  take  to  farming.  In 
the  latter  case  he  will  have  to  work  like  a  slave  from 
morning  till  night,  and  will  not  improbably  find  himself 
at  the  end  of  his  tether  before  the  expiration  of  his  three 
years  of  penal  servitude.  I  have  spent  nearly  half  of  three 
years'  residence  on  the  American  continent,  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  I  have  not  met  with  one  single  in- 
stance of  financially  successful  farming  amongst  men  of 
this  class.  Farming  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  poorest  busi- 
ness that  any  man  can  take  to  in  Canada,  be  he  a  gentle- 
man or  yeoman.  The  former  generally  finds  himself  in  a 
totally  false  position — not  only  divided  from  all  family 
connections  and  environments  which  give  him  position 
and  respectability  at  home,  but  in  most  instances  utterly 
isolated  from  the  refinements  of  life,  and  surrounded  by 
neighbours  who  have  nothing  in  common  with  him — 
men  who  are  jealous  of  his  money,  jealous  of  his  superior 
education,  and  whose  constant  efl'ort  is  to  take  advantage 
of  him  in  every  possible  way — "  to  get  a  grip,"  as  they 
call  it,  "  of  the  darned  Euglishman."  The  latter  becomes 
more  and  more  discouraged,  farms  less  and  less  as  time 
goes  on,  and  more  injudiciously ;  for  he  begins  to  sell  the 
crops  ott',  but  little  money  from  other  sources  coming  in. 
The  end  soon  comes  :  he  drives  up  to  the  nearest  town, 
sits  with  his  friends  at  the  tavern,  leaving  his  bailiff  to 
manage  the  farm,  who  has  generally  one  hand  in  his 
master's  pocket  all  the  time  :  he  loses  his  money,  his 
manners,  his  self-respect,  and  takes  to  hourly  potations  at 
the  hotel  bars,  treating  and  being  treated  in  Cauadian 
fashion  the  day  through,  till  paralysis  or  delirium  tremens 
takes  him  off.  But  even  when  strictly  temperate  and  in- 
dustrious, men  of  the  highest  character  and  refinement  in 
most  instances  gradually  sink ;  their  sons  become  mere 
working  farmers,  marry  wives  from  that  class,  and  live 
and  die  no  belter  than  farm  labourers.  The  Roman  sage 
who  said  that  "labour  conquers  all  things"  knew  nothing 
of  the  unconquerable  difliculties  of  farming  in  a  country 
where  arctic  cold  alternates  with  tropic  heat.  The  most  un- 
flagging labour  will  wrest  but  a  bare  living  from  Canadian 
soil.  So-called  "successful"  farmers  themselves  declare 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of 
wood  cut  down  for  fuel  during  the  winter  (in  which  way 
they  recive  pay  for  the  labour  of  themselves  and  their 
men ;  for  the  wood  goes  for  nothing)  they  could  not  have 
gone  on  at  all.  It  is  only  by  being  paid  for  their  labour 
at  that  time  of  year  that  they  can  lay  by  a  little  money. 
Very  few  farmers  in  Lower  Canada  could  "  get  along"  at 
all,  without  working  out  at  carting,  or  framing  timber  for 


the  wooden  houses,  or  cutting  fuel  for  the  locomotives  at 
the  nearest  railway  station  with  the  horse  treadmill,  on 
which  infernally-torturing  machine  they  not  uufrequently 
keep  their  horses  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  1  In 
Canada  what  a  man  puts  into  his  pocket  he  takes  out  of 
his  own  bones  and  that  of  his  suffering  cattle.  He  be- 
comes stiffened,  rheumatic,  bent  with  hard  work,  and  old 
before  his  time.  Many  a  man  is  worked  out  at  thirty  to 
thirty-five  years  of  age. 

I  will  illustrate  my  opinion  of  Canadian  farming  by 
some  examples  which  have  either  come  under  my  own 
notice  or  that  of  a  friend  on  whose  testimony  I  can  rely. 
Here  is  one  of  a  hundred  similar  cases.  My  friend  Mr. 
A.,  a  young  gentleman  of  family  and  education,  who  had 
passed  through  Sandhurst  with  distinction,  came  to  Canada 
live  years  ago,  being  then  eighteen  years  old.  Having 
taken  the  step  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
was  resolutely  bent  on  making  his  way.  He  accordingly 
placed  himself,  as  a  pupil,  with  an  English  farmer,  on  as 
good  a  farm  as  the  country  could  att'ord.  After  working 
three  years  on  it  like  a  common  farm-hand,  he  bought 
the  farm  of  the  owner,  having  been,  as  it  not  unusually  the 
case,  inveighed  into  giving  for  it  nearly  double  its  real 
value.  He  has  since  laid  out  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
judicious  improvements,  worked  for  two  years  upon  it 
from  light  till  dark,  as  no  working  man  in  England  would 
slave,  denyiny  himself  every  indulgence,  and  never,  as 
he  declares,  spending  a  cent,  upon  pleasure.  No  one, 
he  says,  would  believe  the  struggles  he  has  made  to 
succeed,  and  the  miseries  he  has  endured.  Yet  he  finds 
himself,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  stranded.  When  I  saw 
him  last  he  was  trying  to  sell  his  farm,  and  expected  to 
get  for  it  what  will  leave  him,  when  his  mortgages  are 
paid  off,  about  £200  of  the  £1,800  with  which  he  com- 
menced farming  two  years  ago.  Yet  he  is  a  man  of  great 
ability,  dauntless  determination,  and  had,  though  too 
dearly  bought,  an  exceptionally  good  farm  to  begin  upon. 
Through  the  winter  he  never  cut  less  than  a  "  cord"  of 
wood  a  day  with  his  own  hands,  which  he  sold  for  about 
ten  shillings.  He  had  32  head  of  cattle — full-grown 
stock.  He  did  everything  for  them  himself — thrashed 
twenty  acres  of  grain  with  his  own  hands,  and  "  fed  it" 
to  them.  The  cattle  came  out  in  excellent  condition,  but 
even  allowing  for  the  value  of  the  manure  at  the  highest 
rate,  he  lost  heavily  upon  them.  Beef  cattle  can  be  sent 
eastward  from  the  Western  Prairies  (where  they  are 
wintered  beneath  the  open  sky)  at  so  low  a  rate  that  it  i3 
impossible  for  the  Canadian  farmers  to  compete  with 
them,  or  to  make  anythiug  by  fattening  or  raising  stock. 
This  may  be  easily  shown.  An  ordinary  calf,  born  in 
April,  is  worth  in  October  from  14s.  to  24s.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  has  cost  40s.  You  keep  it  till  a  yearling,  at 
a  cost  of  about  35s.  (for  there  is  great  waste  in  feeding 
with  nothing  but  dry  hay),  and  it  usually  sells  for  about 
403.  That  is  about  the  average  for  a  yearling  ;  6O9.  0  r 
653.  for  a  two-year-old;  and  £5  for  a  three-year-old. 
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which  time  it  is  usually  disposed  of,  unless  kept  for  aa 
ox.  But  whea  wintered  and  fed-off  on  grass  it  brings 
from  £7  to  £8.  It  has  cost  above  £13  !  The  following 
is  a  fair  representation  of  the  cost  of  stock-raising  in  the 
eastern  townships  of  the  province  o'  Quebec — perhiips 
the  best  graziuii;  distiict  in  Canada  : 

°         °  £    s.    d. 

Calfhood,  milk,  &c.,  consumed  by  calf 2     0     0 

First    wintering   (seven  months}'   one    ton  of 

hay,  at  cost    1   IG     0 

First  summering,  actual  rate  of  pasturage     ...     0     G     0 

Second  year's  wintering,  1 J  tons  of  hay   3     3     0 

Second  year's  summering,  rate  of  partniage...     0  10     0 

Third  year's  wintering,  3  tons  of  hay   5     8     0 

Third   year's    summering  (fattened),    rate    of 

pasturage 0  12     0 


£13  13     0 

Here  is  no  charge  for  attendance,  none  for  risk,  or  for 
fencing,  though  the  maintenance  of  the  snake  fences  is  a 
most  cosily  item  on  every  farm,  and  should  be  appor- 
tioned amongst  the  cattle  at  so  much  per  head.  Then 
theie  is  the  cost  of  buildings,  and  the  rates  and  taxes, 
road-rate,  school- tax,  municipal-tax,  and  probably  rail- 
road-tax— all  railroads  passing  through  the  district  im- 
posing a  tax  upon  its  occupants.  These  taxes,  though 
apparantly  light,  are  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  meagre 
profit  to  be  made  of  farming. 

To  quote  another  example  of  the  hopelessness  of  Cana- 
dian farming.  Mr.  B.  has  been  brought  up  on  his  farm 
in  Lower  Canada,  a  very  good  one  on  a  main  road,  not 
far  from  a  market  town.  The  value  of  the  farm  is  about 
£400.  He  received  it  from  his  father  by  deed  of  gift, 
the  only  condition  being  that  he  should  support  his 
parents,  the  father  helping  his  son  as  carpenter,  wheel- 
wright, cooper,  &c.  This  man  has  a  young  family  grow- 
ing up,  and  some  of  them  helping  him,  and  being  a  native 
and  always  working  on  the  farm,  has  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Canadian  husbandry.  He  is,  moreover,  strictly 
temperate,  and  so  indefatigably  industrious,  that,  after 
working  all  day,  he  will  frequently  thrash  by  lamplight 
till  twelve  at  night.  Yet  he  complains  that  he  is  quite 
unable  to  bring  up  his  family  in  the  most  ordinary  way 
without  incurring  debt,  and,  in  short,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  he  is  farming  merely  to  pay  his  hired  help. 
Yet  his  is  considered  a  splendid  farm  for  the  size  of  it, 
and  is  all  cleared  of  stone — such  stones,  at  least,  as  would 
obstruct  the  implements.  Here,  by  the  way,  is  an  opera- 
tion which  sometimes  costs  £20  an  acre,  repeated  gather- 
ings being  necessary.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  you  were  to  count  the  cost  of  clearing  a  Canadian 
farm  of  stone  and  wood,  and  putting  up  the  fences,  it 
would,  at  the  actual  cost  of  labour,  if  you  had  it  to  hire, 
amount  to  many  times  over  what  the  farm  would  sell  for 
when  cleared.  The  law  of  the  land  provides  that  the  son 
shall  render  free  service  to  his  father  till  21  years  of  age. 
Without  such  gratuitous  aid  no  farmer  could  surmount 
the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter. 

As  an  instance  of  a  more  favourable  kind  I  may  men- 
tion Mr.  C,  who  received  a  more  than  ordinarily  good 
farm  from  his  father,  within  a  few  miles  from  a  prosperous 
market  town,  and  nearer  still  to  a  village  where  there  is 
a  flourishing  grammar-school  and  a  college.  After  a  toil 
of  forty  years,  with  the  united  help  of  his  sons  and 
daughters,  he  was  able  to  say,  when,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  he  sold  his  farm,  that  he  had  realised  four 
hundred  pounds  from  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  during 
that  long  period.  Of  farming  he  had  made  no  profit 
whatever ;  yet  during  the  whole  time  he  had  lived  in  such 
an  exceedingly  frugal  manner  as  to  call  forth  many  ill- 


natured  comments  from  his  neighbours,  who  declare  that 
he  has  been  known  to  bring  three  eggs  to  market  to  sell. 

I  will  take  but  one  more  case,  that  of  two  bro- 
thers who  are  everywhere  pointed  to  as  successful 
farmers.  They  came  from  Cumberland  eight  years  ago, 
and  bought  partially  cleared  farr.is  which,  comprise  about 
300  acres  each,  more  than  half  being  cleaied.  They  are 
men  of  great  energy  and  excellent  character,  and  are  never 
seen  in  a  tavern.  They  have  laboured  like  giants  early 
and  late,  their  mother  actually  working  with  them  at 
jdoughiug,  sowing,  and  harrowing.  Yet  it  is  estimated 
that  if  they  were  now  to  sell  their  farms,  stock  and  imple- 
ments, they  would  not  have  above  £000  clear  to  divide 
between  them.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  only  where  a  man 
is  content  to  live  in  the  most  niggardly  manner,  depend- 
ing upon  his  sons  and  daughters  for  both  outside  and 
inside  help,  that  he  is  able  to  keep  out  of 
debt,  and  have  his  farm  in  decent  order.  Ulti- 
mately, after  from  twenty  to  forty  years'  servi- 
tude, he  may  look  forward  to  a  rise  iu  the  price  of 
land,  according  to  locality,  of  from  two  to  fourfold,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  value  of  his  stock  and  imple- 
ments ;  so  that  he  dies  a  respectable  pauper.  This  is 
assumii'g  that  he  has  not  purchased,  but  inherited  a  good 
farm,  implements,  and  stock.  1  have  heard  it  asserted, 
and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  if  all  the  farmers  in  the  best 
part  of  Lower  Canada,  who  have  received  farms  from 
their  fathers,  and  carried  them  on  with  judgment  were 
sold  up,  their  property  would  not  be  found  to  average  iu 
value  £500  each.  Most  of  them  are  heavily  iu  debt. 
There  are  in  every  village  general  shopkeepers,  who  are 
ready  to  supply  the  farmer  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
on  credit,  at  a  credit  ]}nce.  At  the  end  of  a  year  or  so, 
the  farmer,  being  unable  to  pay,  is  required  to  give  security, 
and,  eventually,  a  mortgage  on  his  farm,  the  exact  market 
value  of  which  the  shopkeeper  has  taken  good  care  to 
ascertain.  The  credit  is  then  renewed,  until  the  mort- 
gagee finds  himself  at  liberty  to  foreclose.  In  this  way 
village  shopkeepers  frequently  absorb  a  considerable 
number  of  estates,  and  by  reselling  them  become  wealthy 
men. 

There  are  mumerous  instances  of  military  men  who 
have  come  out  to  the  dominion,  or  who  remained  here  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  fancying  it  would  be  good 
fun  to  farm  in  Canada  a  free,  easy,  jolly  life  1  They 
have  failed,  I  believe,  to  a  man  ;  and  iu  many  instances 
been  ruined  body  and  soul,  having  become  conlirmed 
topers.  Even  with  those  who  have  not  given  way  to  in- 
temperance, the  process  of  sinking  money  has  been,  if 
more  tardy,  equally  sure.  In  a  little  village  in  New 
Brunswick,  a  small'  shop  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  kept 
by  a  man  who  was  once  '"'  the  fastest  captain  in  the  1st 
Koyals."  He  came  to  Canada  with  £7,000.  He  is  now 
selling  five  cent,  packages  of  note-paper  and  envelopes, 
lollypops,  and  cheap  drinks.  It  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
usual thing  to  hear  a  domestic  servant  or  farm  labourer 
say,  "  My  uncle  was  a  colonel  in  the  army  ;"  or,  "  My 
grandfather  was  a  bishop." 

I  spent  the  closing  mouths  of  last  year  in  the  mari- 
time Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  about  which  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  a  subsequent  letter.  No  greater  contrast 
can  be  imagined  than  between  Nova  Scotia  and  these  beau- 
tiful Bermudiau  Islands,  where  frost  and  snow  is  never 
seen  by  any  native  who  is  untravelled;  and  where  bananas, 
orange  trees,  palms,  and  India-rubber  trees  take  the  place 
of  the  pine  and  the  birch. 

Wm.  Cakk, 
St,  George.  Bermuda,  Feb,  2nd  1875, 
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HEXHAM      FARMER  S'       CLUB, 

AGRICULTURAL  POLITICS. 


At  the  monthly  meeting,  the  president,  Captain  Nicliolson, 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  Newby  Fkazer  read  the  following  paper 
on  "  Ought  Agricultural  Politics  to  he  Discussed  by  Farmers' 
Clubs?" 

The  subject  of  this  short  p.iper  will  at  first  sight  appear  lo 
many  to  be  a  very  singular  and  peculiar  one  ;  to  some  it  may 
appear  superfluous  aud  to   others  absurd  ;    aud  I  am  open  to 
confess  when  your  secretary  wrote  to  me  requesting  that  I 
should  read  a  pajier  upon  it,  I  felt  at  first  that  there  could  he 
little  hesitation  as  to   how  Ihe  question  should  be  answered, 
and  suggested  io  my  reji'y  to  his  polite  invitation  that  a  paper 
upon  some  more  practical  i-uliject  would  be  more  in  consonance 
with  my  ideas',  more  es-pecialiy  as  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
politican,  and  feel  that  llie  poliiical  world  is  a  very  uncertain 
and  precarious  one   to  live   in.     However,  as  this  w  is  one  of 
the  subjects  proposed   for   discussion  by  your  committee,  and 
apparently  the  only  one  which  had  not  got  an  introducer  (the 
ostensible  reason  being,  I  presume,  that  no  one  cared  to  tackle 
it),  I  accepted  the  invitation,  aud  now  beg  to  introduce  it  as 
briefly,  concisely,  and  forcibly  as  I  possibly  can,  in  tlie   hope 
that  any  remarks   1   have  to  make  may  lead  to  an  animated, 
and  able,  and  a  full  discussion  in  order  that  the  subject  may 
be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  that  the   decision  to  he  arrived 
at,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  not  he  without  its  due  weight  and 
significance  in  the  agricultural  world.     When  1  began  to  tiiink 
over  and  cogitate  upon  the   numerous  and  important  subjects 
connected  with  agricultural  politics,  I  almost  wished  that  I 
liad  shirked  the  responsibility,  as  even  to  touch  very  lightly 
upon  each  of  them  would  require  a  very  voluminous,  elaborate, 
aud  lengthy  paper,  tlie   reading  of  which  alone  would  liavc 
occupied  more  time  than  I  proposed  both  paper  and  discussion 
should  engage  to-diy,  knowing  as  I  do  that  larmers,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  care  for  wearisome  details,  or  papers  occupying  longer 
time  than  half  an  hour;    consequently,  with  your  permission, 
I  shall  confine  mysclt  strictly  to  the  subject,  and  proceed  to 
answer  the  question  according  to  ray  ideas,  leaving  it  to  you 
to  corroborate  aud  acquiesce  in  them  or  not  as  you  think 
proper.     I  may  tell  you  decidedly  at  the  commencement  that 
personally  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  answering  this 
question  in  tlie  aflirrnative,  believing  as  I  do  that  a  farmers' 
club  which  did  not  only  discuss,  but  give  prominence  and  the 
place  of  honour  to  to  such  topics  as  Tenant-Right,  compen- 
sation for    unexhausted    improvements,    liypothec,  distraint, 
game,  labour  agitation   question,  besides  otliers  of  minor  im- 
portance, would  be  fulfilling  a  very  useless  and  unprofitable 
existence,  and  to  use  a  hackneyed  comparison  like  the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted.     What,  I  would  ask, 
is  the  use  of  forming  clubs  of   this  description,  unliss  it  is 
for  the  advancement  of  the  farmers'  interests,  to  promote  his 
welfare  aud  independence;    to  interchange  ideas  upon,  and 
fully,  frankly,  and  fearlessly,  discuss  tlie  current  subjects  of 
importance  relating  to  his  avocation  ;  and  to  educate  our  Par- 
liamentary representatives  in  the  questions  affecting  the  agri- 
cultural interest  ?      From  those  who  are  opposed  to  ray  view 
of  tlie  subject,  1  shall  await  satisfactory  and  conclusive  answers 
to  those  questions,  showing  why  agricultural  politics  ought 
not  to  be  discussed,  always  keeping  in  view  the  general  good, 
not  selfish  motives  ;    so  in   my  humble  opinion  the  more  fully 
they  are  disucussed   and  gone  into  the  more  able  are  we  to 
understand  them  and  to  form  an  opinion  about  them  ;  to  make 
ourselves  masters  of  the  questions  affecting  our  best  interests, 
aud  having  accomplished  these  highly  necessary  objects,  vie 
are  then  enabled  to  attend  meetings  of  this  description  and  to 
express  our   opinions,  which   will  not  he  without  tlieir  due 
weight  and  influence,  coming  from  any  well-informed  and  high 
principled  mind.     I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  am  not  here  as  a  keen  party  politician,  whether 
Conservative  or  Radical,  nor  would  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
because  a  man  is  a  Conservative  he  would  necessarily  argue 
that  agricultural  politics  ought  not  to  be  discussed,  seeing  it 
is  supposed,  and   a  promiuent  Conservative  expressed  himself 
to  that  effect,  that  "  Conservatism  should  be  to  adopt  what  is 
right,  root  out  what  is  wrong,  aud  let  all  the  good  we  know  of 
he  dovetailed  with  the  new."      Gentlemen,  if  this  most  ex- 


cellent motto  and  rule  were  strictly  and  conscientiously  acted 
up  to,  what  a  happy  age  the  farmer  would  live  in  !  Tenant- 
Right,  compensation  lor  unexhausted  improvements,  a  law  to 
put  the  labour  question  upon  a  satisfactory  fooling,  and  many 
others,  would  all  be  adopted,    because   they  are  right,  fair, 
equitable,  and  just;    hypothec,  distraint,  ganie,  &c.,  would  all 
be  abolished  and  swe  pt  from  the  statute-book,  because  they 
are  wrong,  unfair,  one-sided,   unjust  measures,  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  advance  and  advancing  age  in  which  we  live.     Liberals 
and  Radicals  are  no  doubt  unanimously  in  favour  of  free  and 
open  discussion  of  agricultural  polities,  such  forming  part  of 
their  creed  ;  but  there  is  such  a  singular  want  of  unanimity 
amongst  farmers,  more  especially  in  the  North  of    England, 
that  It  is  extremely  diflicult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfcictory  or 
positive  conclusion  what  their  ideas  really  are,  singularly  at 
variance  with  other  interests  throughout  the  couutry  ;  wit- 
ness tiie  unions  among  other  capitalists  for  the  protection  of 
their  just  rights  aud  privileges,  such  as  coal  and  ironmasters, 
shipowners,    manufacturers,    agricultural  implement    makers, 
&c.,  &c.     Whether  tliis  springs  from  a  feeling  of  jealousy  or 
distrust    on   the     part   of    larmers    it    is    ditficuic    to    say, 
but   certain   it    is    the    apathy    and    listlessness    of   farmers 
wli€n   any  measure    is   promulgated  or    introduced  for  their 
benefit   is    something   very     extraordinary,    more    especially 
when  the   importance    of   the    agricultunil  interest  is  faiily 
considered.     Demands    are    made    upon  farmers,  and,   as    a 
rule,  quietly   submitted  to  by  them,  such  as  would  not  for  a 
moment    be   tolerated   by  any    other   class   throughout    the 
country,  and  the  only  occasion  on  which   I  ever  heard  of 
farmers  uniting  was  during  last  summer,  when  they  combined 
to  resist  the  extravagant  demand  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  the  result  being,  as  you  are 
aware,  that  the  union  of  the  men  was  crushed,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  return  to  work  upon   the  masters'  terms,  thereby 
proving  that  Messrs.  Arch  and  Co.  liad  not  so  much  influence 
as  they  gave  themselves  credit  for  possessing.     All  honour,  I 
say,  to  those  farmers  who  have  set  us  in  the  north    so   com- 
mendable an  example,  and  taught   the  men  a  lesson  which    they 
will  not  easily  forget.     Refore  being  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion "Ought  agricultural  politics  be  discussed  at  farmers' clubs?  " 
satisfactorily  to  ourselves,  forgive  me  lor  suggesting  that  you 
ought  duly  to  consider  the  formation  of  farmers'  clubs, by  which  I 
inean,ot  whom  do  the  members  consist?  Are  they  composed  prin- 
cipally of  tenant-farmers,  men  engaged  entirely  and  exclusively 
in  the  occupation,  profession,    business,   or  whatever  you  may 
term  it,  of  a  larmer,  making  their  living    entirely   from  the 
land,  and  depending    upon  it  for  their  advancement  ?  or  are 
they   made  up   of  shopkeepers  aud  tradesmen,  landlords  and 
land-agents,  lawyers,  bankers,  doctors  of  divinity,  and  doctors 
ot  medicine  P     Relieve  me,   I   am  thoroughly  is.  ignorance  as 
to  what  the  rules  of  membership  of  your   club  may  be,  but  I 
should  be  glad  and  happy  to  know  thsit  it  consists  exclusively 
of  the  former  class,  to   the  exclusion  of  the  latter,   in  which 
case  I  liave  no  h-^sitation  in  anticipating  what  your  answer  to 
the  question  under  discussion  to-day  will  be;   but  if  there  are 
raauy  of  the  latter  classes    I  shall  be  extremely  doubtful.     I 
used  formerly  to  attend  the  meetings  and  dehberatious  of  a 
farmers'  club  (to  which  1  liave  not  now  the  honour  of  belong- 
ing as  a  tenant-farmer  member),  and  on  each  of  those  occasions 
the  meeting  was  constituted  very  much  as  follows  :    A  county 
magnate  as  chairman  ;  a  highly  respected   laud-agent  as  vice- 
chairman  ;   half-a-dozen  ol  llie  great  unpaid  magistracy  prin- 
cipally landed  proprietors),  as  many  of  the  cleryy,  three  or  four 
gentlemen  learned  in  the  law,  several  land-agents  or  stewards  ; 
loquacious   share- broker    (wbo,  by-the-bye,   I   saw  had  been 
reading  a  paper   the  other  day    on    the  rating  of  woodlands 
gaaae,  and  mines)  ;  a    few  independent  members  belonging  to 
no  particular  class  ;  and  some  half-a-dozen  hona  fide  tenant- 
farmers.     This  description,  I  assure  you,  is  no  exaggeration, 
as  I  am  prepared  to  prove  by  a  paper  I  have  in  my  pocket 
at    this    moment,     and     such     being     the     case,    what,    I 
would    ask,  is    to    be    expected    from   such  an  incongruoug 
and  heterogenous  assemblage  P     Why,  simply  what  is  invari- 
ably   done    at   the    meetings,    questions    and    subjects    are 
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always  decitleJ  accoriliug  to  the  ideas  aud  interests  of  the 
landlords,  and  if  a  tenant-farmer  dares  to  rise  to  ntter  a 
few  sputencfs  toward  mildly  advancing  his  ideas,  he  is 
immediately  pounced  upon  by  some  legal  luminary,  or 
burly  magistrate,  while  all  the  time  his  landlord  or 
steward  is  sitting  in  judgment  upon  him,  the  conspquoKce 
being  that  very  lew  larmers  attend  the  meeting,  and  those 
few  seldom  or  ever  liave  the  courage  or  audacity  to  ad- 
dress the  august  assemblag".  I  would  ask,  do  jou  call  this 
'  A  Fanners'  Club?"  Anything  else  ihau  that  if  you  please 
as  I  consider  it  to  be  a  great  mifuomer,  aud  thiuk  it  should 
be  altered  to  "  A  Landlords'  Club."  "What  1  would  again  ask, 
is,  Have  so  many  other  classes  of  people  to  do  witli  IViriners' 
alfairs  ?  I  can  only  answer  this  by  supposition,  which  is, 
that  they  suppose  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  so  ignorant  and  un- 
educated, that  they  require  instruction  from  their  superiors  ; 
but  I  am  under  the  impression  if  farmers  would  insist  upon 
excluding  from  their  club  and  meetings  all  such  as  do  not 
belong  to  their  number,  they  would  liiid  it  much  to  their 
advaiitat;e  and  comfort.  At  the  last  dinner  in  connection 
with  the  I'enrith  Agricultural' Society  o\ir  county  members 
were  present,  when  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  discussion 
took  place  upon  the  Malt-tax,  for  the  repeal  of  which  the 
farmers  in  the  South  of  England  are  extremely  anxious,  aud 
although,  as  you  are  aware,  politics  are  debarred  from  after 
dinner  agricultural  speeches,  on  this  occasion  the  rule  was 
broken  tlirough.  The  members  complained  (and  in  my 
opinion  justly  so)  tnat  on  these  occasions  they  were  prohibited 
from  talking  to  their  constituents  about  subjects  of  paramount 
importance  to  them,  aud  that  tliey  were  expected  to  expatiate 
on  the  weather,  the  crops,  and  harvest,  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  animals  exhibilcd,  which  really  tliey  knew 
little  or  notliing  about.  They  further  urged  with,  to  my  mind, 
much  force,  that  these  were  the  proper  occasions  for  inter- 
changing ideas  with  their  constituents,  giving  an  account  of 
their  stewardship,  and  hearing  in  return  any  suggestions 
which  might  be  made.  If  ilius  the  d'scussioa  of  agricultural 
politics  shall  be  deemed  advisable  at  the  after-dinner  speeches 
of  our  agricultural  societies,  surely  there  can  be  no  valid  and 
suflicient  reason  offered  why  they  ought  not  be  discussed  at 
farmers'  clubs,  institutions  formed,  I  lake  it,  for  holding 
periodical  meetings,  at  which  subjects,  whether  practically 
pertaining  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  political,  if  of  im- 
porlance  to,  or  atfecting  the  interests  of,  farmers,  ought  to  be 
prominently  brought  forward.  If  agricultural  politics  are  not, 
or  ought  not,  to  be  discussed  at  farmers'  clubs,  what  I  would 
ask  is  the  object  of  liononrable  members  sending  down  to  tlie 
secretaries  draughts  of  bills  for  the  ameudnieut  of  the  High- 
way Acts,  the  modification  of  the  Game-lMws,  a  Teaant- 
Riglu  measure,  &c.,'whicii  are  from  time  to  time  coming  down 
to  us,  unless  it  is  lor  discussion,  and  in  order  that  our  repre- 
sentatives may  be  informed  what  the  ideas  of  our  constituents 
are  with  regard  to  these  various  measures?  As  I  said 
before  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  enter  into  anything  at  all  approacliing 
even  a  passing  allusion  to  the  various  laws  presently  iu 
force,  which  n.ay  be  held  to  embrace  agricultural  politics, 
yet  there  is  one  to  which,  with  your  permission  and  indulgence, 
I  should  wish  to  refer  very  briefly,  one  upon  which  I  feel  very 
strongly  ;  one  upon  which  I  am  sure  every  farmer  feels  very 
strongly  ;  cue  regarding  which  a  great  deal  has  been  said,  and 
more  written  ;  one  which  is  at  present  causing  great  excite- 
ment throughout  the  political  world  ;  and  one  regarding  which 
I  see  the  Government  intend  bringing  iu  a  bill  this  session. 
Doubtless  yon  will  have  anticipated  to  wliat  I  allude — viz., 
Tenant-Kight.  I  know  not  what  sort  of  measure  Gjvernment 
intends  to  introduce,  nor  yet  how  they  propose  to  deal  with 
the  question,  but  of  this  1  am  quite  ceitaiu,  that  there  has 
been  none  of  such  immense  importance  to  the  farming  com- 
munity proposed  to  be  dealt  with  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws.  JVlr.  McNeel-Caird,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clare  Sewell 
Read,  M.P,  (both  names  familiar  to  agriculturists  as  household 
words),  says  :  "  I  regard  it  as  the  largest  question  of  our  time, 
and  one  which  goes  deeper  into  the  well-being  and  comfort  of 
the  people  than  any  which  has  been  stirred  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws.  I  am  not  sure  that,  in  some  respects,  even 
that  question  was  equal  to  it.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws 
untaxed  the  food  that  is  grown  abroad.  To  untrammel  the 
growth  of  food  at  home  will  produce  far  mightier  issues.  The 
one  we  have  to  buy  and  pay  for  to  the  foreigner  ;  the  other 
we  produce,    The  one  is  measured  by  millions,   the  other  by 


hundreds  of  millions.  The  one  gives  no  employment  to  our 
people  who  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
the  other  would  bring  work  and  wages  to  those  who  are  most 
depressed.  Nor  would  decent  homes  be  so  often  wanting  to 
the  agricultural  labourer  if  those  who  immediately  depend  upon 
his  industry  were  sale  to  improve  his  dwelling  without  having 
their  expenditure  appropriated  by  law  to  another.  These  are 
strong  and  powerful  words,  carrying  conviction  with  them  to 
every  man,  whether  landlord  or  tenant,  except  to  those  who 
are  thoroughly  blinded  to  everything  except  their  own  selfish 
motives."  The  same  eminent  authority  writes  further  on  the 
same  subject  :  "  Tarmers  do  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  seek  any 
interference  in  the  law  of  contract  in  this  matter.  They  ask 
no  special  law  in  their  favour,  tliey  claim  that  there  shall  be 
none  against  tliem,  that  those  which  fetter  aud  oppress  their 
industry  shall  be  taken  away.  They  corajjlain  that  a  false 
presumption  of  law  appropriates  to  every  landowner  without 
compensation  every  improvement  they  make  by  building, 
drains,  fences,  manures,  or  other  enrichnicnts  ;  that  the  law? 
will  not  eveu  permit  them  to  take  away  what  they  erect  for 
their  own  use,  that  their  property  iu  their  leases  is  made 
inalienable  by  law,  irrespective  of  contract,  that  they  cannot 
transfer  them,  though  willing  to  continue  bound  to  the  landlord 
in  addition  to  the  liability  ot  the  new  tenant,  that  the  law  will 
not  permit  them  to  leave  their  farms  to  tlicir  wives,  or  any 
child  cxcepttheireldest  sons,  tlrmgh  they  may  be  willing  to  con- 
sent that  a  landlord  not  only  has  by  law  a  special  claim  paid 
to  everyone  else  over  all  they  have  for  their  rent,  but  may 
eve'j  have  their  whole  stock  placed  by  legal  warrant  under 
the  custody  of  au  oflicer  of  the  law  iu  security  of  the  rent 
before  it  is  due,  and  that  any  landlord  having  thus  destroyed 
their  credit  and  deprived  them  of  the  power  to  make  sales 
to  meet  the  coming  rent,  may,  on  a  year's  rent  becoming  thns 
unpaid,  obtain  the  order  of  a  court  of  law,  requiring  the 
tenant  to  find  security,  not  only  for  tlie  reut  that  is  due,  but 
also  for  five  years'  future  rent,  failing  which  the  teuant  is 
liable  to  immediate  ejectment,  however  long  the  lease  may 
have  to  run,  leaving  tiie  whole  means  he  has  invested  in  tlie 
laud  Iree  to  the  constant  appropriation  of  the  landlord." 
Gentlemen,  when  I  tliii^k  over  the  many  wrongs  and  griev- 
ances that  f.inncrs  suffer  from,  the  passiveness  aud  good  grace 
with  which  they  submit  to  the  humerous  and  vexatious  laws 
which  encumber  and  fetter  their  occupations — laws  whicli 
were  formed  ceuturies  ago,  when  not  one-third  of  the  capital 
was  invested  in  far.ming  which  there  is  at  present;  laws 
which  were  made  iu  feudal  times  for  the  benefit  and  advantage 
of  the  landlord  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant — laws  which  the 
lords  of  the  soil  cling  to  with  iucli  pertinacity  and  tenacious- 
ness  even  in  this  spirited  liberal  age — I  confess  I  am  utterly 
surprised  that  tenant-farmers,  knowing  the  power  they  hold 
and  possess  to  sweep  such  one-sided  aud  unjust  measures  from 
the  law  of  the  land,  should  so  long  and  so  silently  have  sub- 
mitted to  legal  enactments  which  are  so  utterly  at  varience 
with  their  best  and  truest  interests.  But  already  the  small 
black  cloud  has  appeared,  the  status  and  education  of  farmers 
is  slowly  but  surely  improving  and  advancing,  money  is  finding 
its  way  into  their  pockets  ;  they  are  beginuing  to  appreciate 
and  understand  their  true  position  and  power,  and  will  not; 
longer  submit  to  be  the  victims  of  oppression  and  wrong. 
The  present  Government  is  already  beginuing  to  see  this,  and 
are  about  to  set  themselves  to  work  to  remedy  and  redress 
some  of  the  wrongs  feuant-farmers  suffer  under,  by  bringing 
.  forward  a  measure  for  Tenaut-llight  ;  and  although  I  do  not 
anticipate  much  from  it,  yet  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  riglit 
direction,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  before  the  dawn  of 
another  century  not  only  sliall  we  have  a  full,  just,  aud  suffi- 
cient measure  of  Tenant-Right  conceded,  but  that  the  Game- 
laws  will  be  lEodified  or  abolished,  hypothec  and  distraint 
swept  away,  the  labour  question  placed  upon  a  sound 
and  proper  footing,  primogeniture  and  entail  and  otlier 
thorns  in  the  farmer's  side  have  become  relics  of  the  past — 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  farmer  be  placed  in  a  true 
and  proper  position,  on  ( qual  terras  with  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  who  have  no  let  or  hindrances  to  their  call- 
ings. Thus  will  farmers  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  all 
foreign  competition  ;  the  country  will  prosper  under  free  trade 
and  tree  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  agriculture  will  progress  ; 
capital  and  energy  having  due  security  will  be  attracted  to 
the  land,  and  instead  of  being  only  half  cultivated,  aud  farmed 
as  our  friend  Mr.  Mechi  and  other  authorities  complain,  it 
will  be  made  to  yield  double  its  present  quota ;  and  all  classes 
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of  the  community  \Yill  be  eontcuted,  liaj)p}',  and  prosperous. 
Conservatives  are  called,  or  call  themselves  the  farmer's 
friends.  Tiiey  have  now  an  opportuuity  of  proving  themselves 
such,  as  there  has  never  been  a  time  during  tlie  present  cen- 
tury when  agricultural  legislation  is  so  much  required  as 
at  present.  Farmers  have  a  right  now  to  demand  tliat  their 
grievances  shall  be  remedied,  and  that  even-handed  justice 
shall  be  meted  out  to  them,  and  if  it  is  not  llicy  have  certainly 
themselves  to  blame,  fur  if  tlicy  only  continue  to  agitate,  and 
send  members  to  the  House  of  Parliament  to  represent — not 
misrepresent — ihcm  (which  they  a:e  quite  able  to  do),  class 
legislation  will  have  to  give  way  to  what  justice  and  the 
country  require.  It  lias  been  frequently  urged  against  farmers 
that  Itieir  land  is  not  cullivaled  up  to  the  mark;  that  tl:ey  do 
not  as  a  rule  keep  good  stock,  nor  feed  them  high  enough 
upon  cake  and  other  purchased  lood,  thereby  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  land  ;  in  fact,  that  suilicient  capital  is  not 
employed  by  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business ;  and  I  am 
quite  open  to  admit  that  these  complaints  are  to  a  certaia 
extent  well  grounded  ;  but  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek. 
There  is  any  amount  ol  money  in  the  country  awaiting  invest- 
ment, and  when  or  how  I  would  ask  could  it  be  more  properly 
or  profitably  employed  tlian  by,  in  the  first  place,  draining  the 
wet  and  uncultivated  lands  of  tliis  country,  in  steam  cultivation, 
in  building  good  and  suilicient  dwelling-houses  and  steadings, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  farmer  and  his  stock  ;  in  pro- 
viding adequate  cottages  whereby  our  farm  labov.rers  could  be 
comfortably  housed,  and  kept  at  home  instead  of  emigrating ; 
in  fencing,  in  liming,  planting,  and  other  estate  improvements? 
all  of  which  would  not  only  find  employment  for  thousands  of 
our  labouring  clashes,  bat  the  land  would  yield  double  what  it 
does  at  present,  and  the  country  would  be  enriched  and  beau- 
tified to  an  incredible  extent.  But  I  would  ask  is  it  likely  or 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  capital  will  be  forthcoming, 
so  long  as  the  present  state  of  matters  continues — so  long  as 
insecurity  of  tenure  and  non-compensation  for  exhausted  im- 
provements exists ;  so  long  as  there  is  no  Tenant-Right 
measure  to  secure  to  the  occupier  some  leturn  for  the  capital 
and  industry  lie  has  employed  in  the  improvement  and  increased 
value  of  his  holding  ?  I  say  no,  erapluttically  no,  and  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  some  improving 
landlords  are  standing  very  much  in  thtir  own  light  by  not 
furthering  a  Tenant-llight  Bill  as  much  as  ever  lay  in  tteir 
power.  1  know  of  estates  at  the  present  moment  in  the  bauds 
of  proprietors,  with  small  dilapidated  farm-houses  and  stead- 
ings, undrained,  not  half  cultivated,  no  cake  or  other  feeding 
stuffs  employed,  and  a  struggling  tenantry.  The  owners  live 
up  to  the  whole  of  their  incomes,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
estate  improvements,  and  as  a  consequence  both  laud  and  occu- 
piers are  half-starved.  I  consider  this  state  of  matters  a  dis- 
grace to  the  present  race  of  landlords  of  this  class,  because  the 
buildings  and  fences  would  doubtless  be  erected  by  the  grand- 
fathers and  great-grandfathers  of  the  present  generation, 
either  from  savings  out  of  their  incomes,  or  money  borrowed 
at  interest,  which  to  repay,  would  under  any  circumstances 
entail  some  self-sacrifice  on  their  part  ;  and  yet  now,  with 
land  increased  in  value  60  per  cent.,  and  rents  in  many  cases 
almost  double,  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments. Again,  farmers  require  that  many  of  the  antiquated 
and  humiliating  clauses  in  leases  should  be  for  ever  oblitferated, 
which  are  still  inserted  and  introduced  by  overbearing  and 
keen  land  agents,  some  of  whom  chuckle  over  the  idea  of  having 
farmers  tied  down  hand  and  foot  to  preserve  game,  to  culti- 
vate land  according  to  a  certain  course,  no  matter  whether  it 
bo  light  or  heavy  ;  to  put  in  so  many  cartloads  of  mauure  per 
acre,  and  so  many  bushels  of  lime;  to  sow  so  much  of  this  crop 
and  so  much  of  that,  to  sell  no  straw  or  hay,  even  when  the 
former  is  at  9d.  and  the  latter  at  Is.  per  stone  ;  in  fact,  to  do 
or  not  to  do  what  they  are  told;  to  be  mere  baililfs  or  managers 
with  the  necessary  capital,  skill,  and  intelligence  to  carry  on 
the  farms.  Farmers  have  a  right  to  ask  and  get  free,  open, 
and  unfettered  conditions,  whereby  alone  they  can  pay  the 
highest  rents,  make  most  of  their  holdings,  and  do  the  greatest 
justice  to  themselves,  the  landlords,  and  tiie  country.  Tbe  most 
stringent  conditions  or  lease  that  was  ever  drawn  will  never 
make  a  bad  or  injudicious  farmer  into  a  good  one ;  and  a  good 
farmer  requires  no  tying  down.  So  long  as  a  farmer  pays  his 
rent,  and  keeps  his  land  clean,  and  in  good  heart,  I  think  he 
ouglit  not  to  be  hampered  with  unnecessary  and  vexatious 
clauses,  sometimes  so  puzzling  that  he  hardly  knows  what  to 
do.    This  is  the  rule  on  the  estates  of  the  most  liberal  and 


large-hearted  proprietary  Cumberland  can  boast  of:  and  not 
only  so,  the  tenant  gets  paid  at  any  time  he  wishes  to  quit  his 
farm,  for  any  permaneut  improvements  he  may  have  made,  or 
for  the  increased  value  and  productiveness  of  his  land,  the 
same  to  be  fixed  by  [arbitration.  As  a  consequence  the  tenantry 
are  prosperous,  happy,  and  contented  :  and  I  was  told  the 
other  day  by  a  land-agent  of  very  good  position,  that  he  did 
not  know  au  estate  so  much  improved  anywhere  during  the 
last  ten  years  as  this  one  was,  which  is  easi  y  explained  by  the 
simple  fact  that  every  tenant  knows  he  will  be  amply  com- 
pensated and  rewarded  for  his  capital  and  industry.  There  is 
some  incentive  and  encouragement  here  for  good  farming,  but 
none  when  a  man  feels  he  is  liable  to  be  turned  out  at 
any  time,  and  the  result  of  his  outlay  and  labour  appro- 
priated by  the  landlord.  Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  my  paper 
has  now  readied  a  sufficient  length.  The  question  for  dis- 
cussion is  a  very  dilficult  one  to  approach,  the  more  so  as 
it  is  impossible  to  elucidate  anything  particularly  new  or 
striking;  no  figures  can  be  given,  and  no  facts  cited  which 
will  tend  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  and  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  particularly  busy  and  much  occupied 
lately,  so  much  so  that  1  have  only  been  enabled  to  snatch  a 
short;  time  in  an  evening  during  tie  last  week  to  put  my  ideas 
into  forms  and  words,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  shortcomings, 
and  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  At  the  same  time,  I  promise 
that  should  you  on  any  future  occasion  require  my  services  to 
read  you  a  paper  they  shall  be  cheerfully  given,  but  you  must 
kindly  allow  me  to  choose  my  subject.  As  a  tenant-farmer, 
I  am  open  to  admit  I  have  treated  the  subject  under  discussion 
to-day  entirely  from  a  tenant-farmer's  point  of  view,  and  I 
may  further  candidly  tell  you,  no  matter  what  the  subject  is,  I 
shall  continue  to  treat  it  from  the  same  stand-point,  my  best 
interests  being  associated  with  that  body ;  but  1  am  now  open 
to  hear  the  other  side  and  to  be  ihformed  in  answer  to  my 
question  why  agricultural  politics  ought  not  to  be  discussed  at 
farmers'  clubs.  If  I  have  placed  the  subject  in  such  a  light 
before  you  that  you  see  fit  to  coincide  with  ray  views,  and  by 
your  vote  to-day  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  I  shall 
be  pleased  and  gratified  ;  and  consider  my  time  and  any  little 
trouble  I  may  have  been  at  well  spent.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  think  my  views  too  extreme,  I  can  assure  you  that  arises 
from  the  anxiety  I  have  to  see  tenant-farmers  prosper  and  do 
well ;  to  see  their  grievances  redressed,  and  their  avocation 
placed  on  a  more  secure  and  commercial  basis.  If  you  con- 
sider the  difi'erent  subjects  connected  with  agricultural  politics 
which  I  have  briefly  touched  upon  sufliciently  important  and 
interesting  to  be  worthy  of  your  consideration  and  attention,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  also  say  that  they  require  to  be 
discussed  and  thoroutrhly  understood  ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  yon  think  too  much  has  been  said  regarding  them,  and 
that  you  are  content  things  should  remain  in  stain  quo,  then  I 
ask  you  by  the  expression  of  opinions  to-day  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  let  ill,  not  well,  alone.  I  trust  nothing  I  have 
said  may  be  misconstrued  or  taken  amiss.  If  so,  1  shall  be 
happy  to  explain.  I  now  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands,  in 
the  hope  that  my  imperfect  remarks  may  lead  to  an  interesting, 
an  animated,  and  instructive  discusssou. 

Mr.  Wji.  Trotter,  the  Secretary,  said  there  was  one 
matter  which  Mr-  I'Vazer  had  referred  to  which  it  would  be 
well  for  hiin  to  reply  to.  They  were,  as  a  club,  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  farmers,  but  they  had  some  very  good 
members  of  the  club  not  directly  connected  with  agriculture — 
gentlemen  whose  names  were  good  as  far  as  subscriptions 
went,  and  from  whom  they  occasionally  got  valuable  informa- 
tion. If  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Frazer  was  fully  carried  out, 
his  balance,  he  was  afraid,  would  fast  disappear.  He  must 
also  say  that  wi)ile  they  had  no  interference  from  those  not 
intimately  connected  with  farming,  they  had  advantages  from 
them.  He  was  sorry  if  farmers  were  swamped  by  other  pro- 
fessions at  other  club  meetings,  although  here  tjiey  got  pretty 
much  their  own  way,  and  were  always  glad  to  get  assistance 
Irom  others  not  directly  connected  with  farming. 

Mr.  Edward  Howell  said,  when  he  first  saw  the  heading  of 
the  paper  they  had  to  listen  to  that  day,  he  thought  it  almost  a 
libel  on  the  club,  inasmuch  as  tl.ey  had  always  been  free  to 
discuss  any  matter  tl'.ey  thought  fit,  whether  social,  political,  or 
iitherwise.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  he  must  plead 
ignorance  as  to  why  the  heading  of  the  paper  had  been  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Frazer  ;  he  scarcely  thought  it  applicable  to  the 
previous  proceedings,  as  they  had  invariably  taken  up  and 
discussed  political   subjects  which  were   associated  with  the 
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agricultural  interest.     However,  tliey  were  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Frazer  for  the  remarks  he  had  made  upon  the  subject,  aud 
thougli  he  might  not  have  enlightened  their  judgment,  lie  had 
confirmed  tliem   in  the  position   they  occupied  as  a  club  in 
taking  up  these  sulyects.     Mr.  Frazer  had   directed  especial 
attention  in  his  paper  to  the  subject  of  Tenant-llight.     It  was, 
indeed,   a  very  imjiortant  question — one  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  most  eminent  agriculturists  of  the  dny,  and 
one    wliich    would    be  considered    in   the  present    session   of 
Parliament.     Wiuit  'hey  would  make   of  it  lie  did  not  know, 
but  it  was  one  in  which   they  all  It-It  and  had  an  individual 
interest.     It  was  a  question,  however,  surrounded  with    con- 
siderable  diiiieulties.     So  far  as    Northumberlaud  was   cou- 
cerned,   many  permanent  improvements,   such  as   buildings, 
&c.,  were  paid  for  by  the  landlords,    the  tenants    paying  a 
certain  per-centage  upon   the   outlay,  though  many  of  them 
might  consider  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  were  paying  as 
too  high.     As  to  other  improvements,  such  as  applying  manures 
to    the    land  and  the  use  of  feeding  cakes,  the  tenant    did 
require  a  guarantee  that  his  expenditure  of  capital  in  these 
things  would  be  compensated  for  at  the  termination  of   his 
lease.     There  was  a  difficulty  even  in  this  matter  which   as 
practical  men  they  could  not  overlook,  and  that  was   in  re- 
ference to  the  remunerauon  to  be  given  to  the  outgoing  tenant 
for  the  use  of  light  manures  and  cattle  food — how  far  it  was  to 
go  back  in  the  latter  years  of  his  lease?     For  instance,  if  they 
went  back  three  or  four  years,  and  took  cognisaBce  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  outgoing  tenant  for  that  period,  they  might 
infer  that  the  manures  applied  would  improve  the  land  forliie 
entering  tenant,  that  improvement  should  be  valued,  and  ulti- 
mately the  entering  tenant  sliould  be  called  upon  to  pay  it. 
So  far  as  the  use  of  cakes  was  concerned,  and  the  benefit  of 
these  cakes  in  the  iaiprovcd  condition  and  richness  of  the  ma- 
nure, it  was  not  so  fully  developed  and  so  obvious  to  the  eye 
of  the  man  valuing  the   land.     Some  manures,  as  they  knew, 
were  not  fertiliser;,  but  merely  stimulants,  and  many  of  these 
were  only   of  service  to  the  growing  crop  to  which  they  were 
applied.     There  were  few  fertilising  substances  except  in  the 
shape  of  bones.   He  believed  no  manure  was  so  beneficial  to  the 
soil  of  Tyneside  as  bones,  while  to   the  land  under   his  own 
cultivation — being  a  strong  clay — bones  were  ol  little  value, 
from  its  cold  subsoil.     That  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  have 
1  Tenant-Right  in  the  application  of  light  manures — merely 
stimulants — it  was  difficult  to  say.     The  whole  subje«t  to  li:s 
mind  was  surrounded  with  difficulties.     In  his  hum.le  opinion 
the  question  of  Tenant-llight  might  be  limited  to  a  small  focus. 
There  was  one  thing  they  sulTered  from  more  thau  that,  and 
that  was  the  method  in  which  land  was  put  before  the  public 
and  let,  and  the  highest  offerer  going  with  the  farm  ;  that  was 
a  greater  grievance  as  a  class  which  they  laboured  under  than 
any  other.     The  landlord  had  under  the  present  state  of  the 
law  perfect  protection  ;  he  had  protection  lor  his  selfishness  in 
accepting  the  highest  rent  because,  as  Mr.  Frazer  said,  he  had 
peculiar  legal  claims  prior  to  other  creditors  upon  the  effects 
and  property  of  his  tenant.     If  the  landlord  stood  in  the  same 
position  as  other  creditors,  who  might  have  a  claim  upon  the 
effects  of  his  tenant,  lie  would  perhaps  be  careful  to  select  a 
man  of  skill  aud  energy  as  well  as  capital  for  the  cultivation  of 
his  soil.     Farmers  as  a  body  were   not  given  to  considering 
their  interests  as  a  class  ;  they  wished  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  but  when  they  suffered  wrong  they  were  right 
— in  their  collective  capacity  as  a  club — to  seek  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  grievances  which  were  inflicted  upon  them. 
They  ought  to    discuss  all   matters  relating   to  agricultural 
interests,  and  ever  he  foremost  in  moulding  aud  forming  public 
opinion  upon  these  questions,  so  that  they  might  guide  the 
action  of  those  legislating  for  them  to  good  practical  results. 
It  was  their  ambition  to  make  the  soil  as  productive  as  possible, 
to  employ  upon  it  their  capital  as  well  as  their  skill  and  in- 
dustry, so  that  they  in  the  first  place  might  b?  benefited,  and 
their  fellow  men  be  sustained  by  the  productions  of  the  soil.  No 
question  would  ever  suffer  from  free  and  open  discussion.  And 
those  affected  by  these  questions  were  most  certainly   the  best 
fitted  to  discuss  them.     As   to  the  question,    "Ought  agricul- 
tural poliiics  to  be  discussed  by  Farmers'   Clubs,"  he  for  one 
emphatically  reiterated  the  i.ffirraative  that  bad  already  been 
uttered.     The  freedom  he  claimed  as  an  Englishman  as  well  as 
a  farmer  he  would  feel  trampled  upon  if  he  was  hindered  from 
giving  expression  to  his  opinion  upon  anjthiag  affecting  eith.er 
his  own  interests  or  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 
Mt,  T.  p.  Dods  said  that  as  one  of  those  gentlemen  who 


would   shortly  be  excluded  from   the  club   meetings  if  Mr. 
Frazer's  views  w  ere  fully  carried  out  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words,  as  it  might  possibly  be  the  last  time  he  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  them.     If   the    Hexham   Farmers' 
Club  was  constituted  as  Mr.  Frazer  indicated  in  the  paper,  the 
president  would  be  walked  to  the  door,  he  would  very  speedily 
liave  to  follow,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  would  also  see  the 
outside  of  the  door.     He  must  protest  against  any  suchcpiuion 
— that   a    farmers'    club    should    be  exclusively  composed  cf 
tenant-farmers.     As  a  tenant-farmer  at  present  he  made  that 
protest.     He  must  say  that  along  with  Mr.   Rowell   he  was 
astonished   to  find  suoli  a  heading  given  to  the  paper,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  commillee  of  the  club.     Any  one  who  would 
take  the  trouble  of  looking  over  the  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  in  that  room  would  see  that  they  had  not  only 
claimed  but  exercised  the  privilege  of  discussing  any  question 
which  they  cocsidertd  afl'ected  tlie  agricultural  interest.    Al- 
though acting  as  a  land-agent,  he  hoped  that  would  ever  be 
the  rule  of  the  club — that  whatever  affected  the  interest  of 
agriculture  they  would  take  up  and  discuss  with  all  freedom. 
There  were  two  or  thrte  points  in  the  paper  he  wished  to  refer 
to.     As  to  the  subject  of  the  paper  there  could  not  be  a  dis- 
senting voice  in  the  club  ;  they  had  a  perfect  right,  and,  in 
fact,   it  was   the   object  of  the   club   to   discuss   all  matters, 
whether    political    or    strictly    professional,    which    affected 
the  interest    of  agriculture.     The  gentleman   who  read  the 
paper  had   introduced   other    matters,   many    of    them  very 
desirable    to    be    discussed,  but   certainly    not   to    be    dis- 
cussed   at    the    fag-end    of   a  paper,    for  it    would   require 
a  whole  afternoon   in   which   to   discuss  them.     He   wisiied 
to  be  allowed   to  indicate  his   feeling  with  regard  to  one  or 
two   of   them.    They   had  no   such   law  of  distraint  as   tliat 
set   forth  in  the  paper — it  was  a  description  of  tlie  law   of 
hypothec  in   Scotland;  lut  no  landlord  in  England  could  dis- 
train till  the  rent  was  due.     He  granted  that  was  the  law  of 
hypothec  in  Scotland,  but  they  knew  of  no  such  thing  in  Eng- 
land.    With  regard  to  Tenant-Right,  more  was  made  of  it  than 
was  nee  ssary.     He  believed  that  the  great  hindrance  to  agri- 
cuhure  was  not  the  necessity  of  capital,  but  the  insufficient 
return  received  from  it.     They  might  have  all  the  security  the 
Legislature  could  possibly  give  them,  but  if  they  only  got  4  or 
5   per  cent,  out  of  land  the  capital  would  not  go   there  ;  it 
would  flow  in'o  otler  channels,  where  they  could  get  from  10 
to  15  per  cent,  for  it.     As  to  the  letting  of  farms,  which  Mr. 
llowell  had  alluded  to,  well,  it  was  ^no    sooner  rumoured  tiiat 
a  farm  was  to  let  than  the  landlord  and  land-agent  were  be- 
sieged with  scores  and  even  fifties  of  applications  for  it.     If 
Mr.    llowell    was    in  search  of    a    farm,  and   if   he    chose 
to  let  it  to  some  other    person    who  had    made  a  less  offer 
than    Mr.  Piowell,    would    not    Mr.  llowell    feel   sore   that 
some  other  person   had  been  preferred   to  him,  seeing   that 
he    had    offered    the    larger    rents?     [Mr.   Rowell  :    Cer- 
tainly not]     His  (Mr.  Dods')  rule  was  to  put  his  own  value 
upon    a    farm,   and    then   get    the    best    man    who    would 
give  the  value  for  it.     The  Tenant-Right  as  described  by  Mr. 
Rowell  was  a  good  thing  for  the  landlord,  for  the  tenant,  and 
also  for  the  public.    He  lioped,  however,  that  they  would  always 
be  allowed  to  make  their  own  bargains,  and  that  they  would  not 
be  bouad  by  the  hard-and-fast  line  which  his  friend  Mr.  Howard 
propo  ed  in  his  bill  two  years  ago,  and  upon  which  point  lie 
had  a  long  correspondence  with  that  gentleman.     Mr.  M'JXeil 
Caird  had  compared  the  position  of  agriculture  thirty  years  ago 
with  what  it  was  now,  and  the  advance  had  been  greater  than 
any  Tenant-Right  Bill  would  cause  in  the  future  of  agriculture. 
An  eighteen  months'  notice  should  be  given,  and  he  believed 
that  would  be  one  feature  in  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read's  bill. 
Farmers  had  a  right  to  make  their  own  bargains  like  other 
jieople,  but  if  they  went  flocking  by  the  score  to  landlords,  the 
latter  were  enabled  to  make  what  bargain  they  pleased.     He 
was  glad  to  hear  that  a  landlord  in  Cumberland  had  set  such 
a  good  example.     He  wished  other  landlords  would  follow  it. 
If  things  were  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  had  been  doing  during 
the  past  thirty  years  when  they  had  no   Tenant-Right  Bill, 
they  would  see  such  an  advance  in  agriculture  that  would  not 
be  merely  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  had  gone  on  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  Lut  it  would  be  in  geometrical  progression  if  he  should 
say  so.     He  was  fur  freedom  of  trade  and  for  ireedom  of  con- 
tract.    As  to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  if  a  man  chose  to  make 
a  will  to  leave  his  landed  property  to  his  eldest  son,  he  did  not 
see  that  the  Legislature  should  interfere,  but  if  a  man  would  uot 
take  the  trouble  to  make  a  will  his  property  should  be  divided 
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equally  among  his  uext  of  kiu.  With  regard  to  yearly  tenan- 
cies, let  each  tenant  make  the  best  bargain  and  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage he  could. 

Mr.  Tiios.  Drydon  agreed  with  Mr.  Dods  and  Mr.  Rowell 
that  agricultural  politics  ought  to  be  freely  and  fully  discussed. 
lie  himself  had  been  stopped  in  the  middle  of  some  remarks 
at  a  previous  meeting,  simply  because  his  remarks  related  to 
a  political  question.  It  was  to  clear  up  this  matter  that  his 
friend  Mr.  Frazer  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  and  lay  his  views 
before  the  Club.  By  discussing  political  subjects  which  affected 
the  agricultural  interest  they  caused  a  puijlic  opinion  to  be 
formed  on  various  questions,  which  might  lead  to  legislation 
upon  thera.  It  was  by  discussion  that  these  que.stions  were 
brought  to  the  subject,  and  led  to  legislative  action.  In  con- 
clusion, be  begged  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Frazer 
for  his  able  paper.  AVitli  the  principles  laid  down  in  it  lie 
cordially  agreed,  and  hoped  they  would  meet  with  their  ac- 
ceptance. 

Mr.  Smith  seconded  the  vote  of  thank's,  which  was  passed 
unanimously. 

Mr.  I'liAzriK,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  referred  to 
the  one  or  two  points  which  he  thouglit  required  clearing  up, 
as  to  the  constitution  of  a  farmer's  club,  but  he  hoped  what  he 
had  said  ou  that  point  had  not  given  any  offence  to  any  one. 
He  wished  Mr.  Dods  had  not  left  the  room,  as  he  wished  to 
reply  to  that  gentleman's  remarks,  but  he  hoped  to  have 
another  opportunity  of  talking  to  him.  It  had  been  said  that 
capital  could  be  better  employed  in  mercantile  aflfairs,  but  he 
could  tell  them  many  farmers  were  making  more  than  4  or  5 
per  cent.,  or  how  could  they  be  getting  the  money  so  rapidly 
as  tliey  were?  lie  knew  many  men  who  had  made  competent 
fortunes,  and  they  knew  they  could  not  save  mucli  money  out 
of  4  or  5  per  cent.  Unless  farmers  were  united  tliey  would 
neither  get  a  Tenant-Right  Bill  passed  nor  measures  passed 
which  would  be  much  to  their  advantage,  and  very  much  to 
the  mterest  of  the  country  at  large.  He  begged  to  thank  them 


for  their  kind  expression  of  thanks,  and  he  should  be  happy 
to  come  ou  a  future  occasiin  and  read  something  more 
practical.  He  did  not  suggest  this  paper ;  he  was  written  to 
and  requested  to  read  a  paper  upon  this  subject.  He  would 
have  preferred  a  different  subject,  as,  generally  speaking,  he  did 
not  like  political  subjects. 

The  Chairman  wished  to  say  kriefly  that  he  differed  from 
Mr.  Frazer  in  many  ways.  He  looked  upon  every  person  living 
in  a  district  like  tins  as  having  an  interest  in  the  land  ;  if  not, 
he  was  an  enemy  to  his  country.  Again  he  did  not  think  the 
most  of  their  neighbours  who  were  practical  farmers  were  as 
fond  of  politics  as  Mr.  Frazer  imagined  them  to  be.  That 
gentleman  disclaimed  being  fond  of  politics,  thongli  at  the 
same  time  from  what  he  said  in  the  paper  it  seemed  that  he 
was  prompt  to  discuss  political  subjects.  Where  men  took 
much  to  politics  tliey  generally  neglected  their  own  business. 
("  No,  no.")  They  had  only  some  half-a-dozen  meetings  in 
the  year,  aud  if  they  occupied  these  meetings  with  political 
discussions  they  would  have  no  opportunity  of  going  into 
other  matters  of  great  interest  to  practical  men.  His  motion 
was  that  a  farmers'  club  ouglit  to  deal  with  such  questions 
as  the  breeding  and  rearing  aud  fattening  of  cattle,  the  tillage 
of  land,  and  the  growing  of  crops  ;  also  the  subjects  which 
arose  out  of  science  calculated  to  benefit  the  practice  of  agri- 
cultare.  Now,  if  they  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  he  had 
mentioned,  they  would  have  little  time  for  political  discussion. 
He  certainly  would  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he  felt 
that  the  Club  should  not  eutertain  political  questions,  and 
discuss  such  a  subject  as  that  of  Tenant-Right,  for  instance. 
Far  from  tliat,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  could  conceive  very  well 
that  in  discussing  it,  inordei  to  make  it  positively  useful,  they 
would  have  to  deal  with  certain  elementary  principles,  such 
as  how  the  condition  of  the  land  was  to  be  ascertained,  and 
what  circumstances  were  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


STOWMARKET         FARMERS'         CLUB. 
RUST,  BUNT,  AND  SMUT. 


At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  R.  J.  Pettiward,  the  chairman, 
introduced  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  of  Ipswich,  who  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  above  subject. 

Mr.  Taylor  commenced  by  dwelling  upon  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  structures  of  the  parasitic  tungi,  which  under 
the  various  names  comprised  in  his  subject  committed  so 
many  ravages  in  agricultural  districts.  Although  at  the 
present  time  the  knowledge  of  the  remedy  was  not  so  great 
as  that  of  the  disease,  the  latter  must  precede  the  former; 
and  if  he  placed  before  them  the  modeof  growth  aud  develop- 
ment of  these  pests,  the  first  step  towards  arresting  their  de- 
velopment would  be  gained.  These  fungi  were  of  the  lowest 
order  of  plants.  They  differed  from  ordinary  plants,  in  that 
they  contained  larger  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  their  structures, 
and  in  that  they  exhaled  carbouic  acid  gas  instead  of  oxygen, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  plants  of  a  higher  growth.  It  was 
this  nitrogenous  structure  that  enabled  them  to  develop  so 
rapidly,  it  having  been  discovered  that  nitrogen  was  essen- 
tially the  force  that  governed  all  organic  tissues.  The  mode 
in  which  these  lowly-organised  plants  multiplied  was  by  the 
rapid  formation  or  addition  of  cells.  Some  of  these  calls  de- 
veloped other  cells  called  spores,  within  larger  ones,  and 
after  a  time  the  spore  case  was  ruptured,  aud  the  spores, 
which  answered  to  the  seed  in  other  plants,  were  given  out. 
So  fine  was  the  spore-dust,  the  seed  of  the  future  fungi,  that 
it  arose  like  a  thin  blue  smoke.  Each  cell  had  the  power  of 
developing  millions  of  these  minute  sporules,  so  that  a  single 
plant  of  wheat  or  barley  raiglit  contain  numbers  of  individual 
spores  that  were  positively  and  not  figuratively  incalculable. 
Moreover,  recent  research  had  shown  that  in  the  life-history 
of  each  form  there  were  various  stages  of  development,  aud 
that  these  stages  very  frequently  went  no  further  on  the  same 
plant,  so  that  they  became  called  by  another  name.  For 
instance,  mildew  was  an  exceedingly  vague  terra,  as  every- 
body called  fungus  mildew,  whether  it  attacked  paper,  clothes, 
fruit,  jam,  or  corn  ;  but  in  that  specific  form  of  minute  fun- 
gus which  attacked  corn,  known   by  botanists   as  Tuccinia 


graminis,  there  were  three  well-known  stages  of  development, 
all  of  which  would  be  familiar  to  his  hearers.  Tiie  first  was 
known  as  rust,  an  orange-coloured,  dusty  fungus,  which 
gathered  on  the  lower  leaves  of  the  young  corn  plants  in  May, 
or  early  in  June,  when  it  was  known  by  the  name  rust.  But 
a  month  or  two  later  they  would  find  the  second  stage,  in  the 
shape  of  dark  brown  patches,  mingling  with  the  same  rusty 
patches.  These,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  were 
seen  to  be  composed  of  various  objects,  each  of  which  had 
two  little  cells  fixed  on  a  small  stalk.  Later  on,  when  the 
corn  was  ripe  or  nearly  so,  instead  of  the  rusty  patches 
would  be  found  black  ones  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  The 
mildew  might  not  get  further  in  its  stage  than  the  rust  form, 
or  it  might  proceed  as  far  as  the  rust  and  brown  patch  form 
or  it  might  still  further  proceed  to  the  fully  developed  mildew 
form,  which  wa<  the  most  fatal  of  all.  He  had  already 
noticed  the  nitrogenous  character  of  these  plants,  and  it  was 
a  singular  fact  in  connection  with  that  point  that  whenever 
odd  grains  of  wheat  sprouted  on  manure-heaps  and  developed 
into  fully-grown  ears,  they  were  invariably  found  attacked 
with  mildew.  It  had  long  been  believed  that  over-manuring 
often  produced  mildew,  and  it  could  easily  be  seen  how  this 
might  be  the  case,  for  there  were  given  to  the  ground  the 
materials  which  were  so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
nitrogen-loving  plants.  Nitrogen  was  only  partly  required 
by  wheats  :  it  entered  only  to  a  small  extent  into  their  struc- 
tures, being  chiefly  beneficial  as  a  stimulant  to  the  growth  ot 
the  corn.  As  nitrogen  was  the  principal  element  in  all 
manures,  it  followed  that  whenever  grounds  were  over- 
manured,  when  manure-heaps  were  allowed  to  stand  in 
fields  for  a  long  time,  as  he  had  often  seen,  it  was  simply  an 
inducement  for  the  worst  kind  of  corn  disease  to  take  up  its 
position.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  young,  vigorous,  aud 
over-luxuriant  plants  were  more  open  to  attacks  of  mildew 
thaji  those  of  more  moderate  growth  ;  and  if  such  young 
luxuriant  plants  were  allowed  to  go  on,  they  would  find  that 
mildew  kept  even  more  than,, an  equal  pace  with  its  luxuri- 
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ance.     Hence,  whenever  the  first  stage  of  mildew  was  seen  to 
attack  the  yoong  corn,  it  was  advisable  to  feed  it  down  with 
sheep.     The  next  subject  for  consiieratiou  was  buut,  whicli 
usually  attacked  the  e;ir  of  wheat.       Young  wheat. ears  were 
frequently  seen  to  be  quite  bh^ck  and  smutty  from  its  presence. 
It  might  do  liarm  to  the  plant  by  aborting  the  llower,  so  as  to 
render  its  fertilisation  impossible,  and  prevent  its   producing 
seed.     By-and-by  the  buQted  corn  would  not  be  visible  ;    the 
grain   would,  in   fact,  actually    look    plumper   tliau    usual. 
Hence,  some  fanners  had  called  this  parasite  the    bladder 
brand,  on  accouut  of  the  swellinj  out  ot  the  grams  of  wheat. 
When  the  coru  was  ripe  the  bunted  grains  would  be  found  to 
be  filled  wi'h  a  fme  black  dust,  which   would  be  thrown  out 
in  the  thrashing  process,  and  mixe  i  with  other   grains  so  as 
to  affect  them.    This  black  dust  had  a  smell  almost  like  that  of 
decomposing  fish,  and,  being  greasy  to  tlie  touch,  it  could  easily 
be  recognised.     It  had  been  proved   by   the  experiments  of 
some  celebrated  botanists  that  this  bunt  took  up  its  position 
in  the  seed  corn  at  an  early  period,  so  it  was  possible  for  the 
corn  to  be  sown  with  it,  and  they  might  grow  up  togetlicr. 
The  bt-st  plan  was  to  wash  the  seed  corn  in  some  cheap   alka- 
line solution,  such  as  potash,  or  eveu    animal   urine,   for   as 
tie  smut  was  of  a  greasy  nature,  the  grease   would  unite    to 
the  alkaline,  which,  becoming  converted  into  a  kind  of  soap, 
ffould  clean  the  corn  and  abstract  that   which  was  the  cause 
of  so  much  mischief.     He  did  not  think  much  of  arsenic  used 
for  this  purpose.     Smut  also  affected  the  flower  of  wheat,  and 
aborted  i*;  so  that  when  tlie  smut  had  got  hold  of  the  wheat 
to  this  extent  it  very  rarely  came  to   an  ear  at  all.     It  had 
been  discovered  that  bunt  passed  through  four  generations  or 
stages  similar  to  that  which  he  had  mentioned  in  tiie  case  of 
mildew.      The    potato    disease   belonged   to    quite  another 
group  of  fungi.     It  was  more  thau  probable  that  all  the  para- 
sitic fungi  he  bad  spoken  of  were  sucked  in  from  the  pores  or 
mouths  that  vvere  scattered  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  affected.     It  was  certain   that  that   was    the   case 
with  the  potato  disease,  altliough  it  might  not  be  from  bunt. 
It  came  from  the  atmosphere,  where  the  spores  were  to  be  seen 
in  vast  numbers,  possibly  forming  no  small  part   of  that  fine 
dust  that  we  saw  dancing  in  sunbeams,  called  motes.     What- 
ever it  might  be  that  produced  tliese  spores,  certain  it  was 
that  they  were  present  ;  and  they  were  sucked  in  by  the  leaves 
of  the  potatoes.       Tliey   developed  themselves    into    small 
threads,  which  permeated  the  wliole  life-tissue  of  the  under- 
side of  the  plant,  and  eventually  flung  out  of  each  mouth  or 
pore  of  the  leaf  jointed  branches,  the  ends  of  which  developed 
other  spores.     Therefore  the   potato  disease  always  took  the 
under-side  of  the  leaves.  The  threads  to  which  he  had  referred 
would  permeate  the  liaulms  or  stems  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  till  they  eventually  reached  the  tuber  of  the  potato — the 
most  important  part.      '.'Vlien  the  disease  had  got  hold  of  the 
potatoes,  and  it  had  been  propagated,  there  was  no  remedy 
for  it.     The  only  thing  that  could  be  devised  was  to  at  once 
mow  down  to  haulm  and  take  up  the  potatoes,  wnich,  very 
probably,  had  not  been  touched.     Auotiier   thing   to   be    re- 
membered was  this  :  These  defects  might  be  followed  out  in 
the  case  of  the  other   plants  or  fungi   he  had   mentioned. 
They  developed  more  at  one  time  of  the  year  than   another. 
The  grain  mildew  was  common  in  August  and  the  early  part 
September.     It  had  been  found  that  the  potato  disease  rarely 
attacked  soils  which  contained  large  quantities  of  iron,  as  in 
the  red  sandstones  of  Devonshire  and  other  counties.     In  the 
red  sandstone  districts  the  disease  was  said  not  be  nearly  so 
common  as  in  other  soils,  especially  in  the  heavy  lands,  where 
there  was  no  such  iron  present.     Moreover,   the    mechanical 
treatment  of  the  soils — that  was,  the  way  in  which  they  were 
ploughed  and  generally  treated— had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  well-being  both  of  wheat  and  potatoes,   inasmuch    as    it 
caused  many  soluble  manures  to  be  taken  up  that  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  brought  into  use.       He   suggested   that 
the  red  crag,  which  was  so  abundant  in  many   parts  of  Suf- 
folk, might  be  utilised  as  manurial  agents,  and  ploughed  and 
worked  in  the  heavy  land,   thus   making   the   heavy   lands 
lighter,  and  giving  to  them  the  element  of  iron  which,  if  the 
land  was  intended  for  potatoes,   would,  he  believed,  be  very 
beneficial. 

Mr.  E.  LiNGWOOD  remembered  a  few  years  ago  some 
gentlemen,  walking  through  one  of  his  fields,  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  had  smut  amongst  his  corn.  lie  (Mr.  Lingwood) 
replied  that  he  had  dressed  all  the  seed  wlieat  to  the  best  ot 
his  belief.      He,  however,  afterwards   remembered  that  this 


was  the  last  field  sowed,  and  that  he  had  sent  a  bushel  of  dry 
wheat,  which  was  planted  on  the  particular  headland  where 
the  disease  made  its  appearance,  tiie  rest  of  the  field  being 
free  from  the  disease.  As  to  mildew,  some  years  since  he 
tried  thin  seeding,  and  he  found  that  he  had  a  great  deal 
more  mildew  than  his  neighbours  who  sowed  thicker.  He 
quite  agreed  that  early  wheats  were  not  so  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease as  the  later  ones.  Last  year  he  had  some  early  potatoes, 
in  order  to  escape  the  potato  disease  as  far  as  possible  ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  if  you  grow  early  potatoes,  you 
did  not  get  the  produce  you  did  by  the  later  ones. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  spoke  of  the  peculiar  pleasure  with 
which  he  had  listened  to  Mr.  Taylor's  adniirable  lecture. 
There  were  one  or  two  questions  he  should  like,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  members  of  this  club,  to  put  to  Mr.  Taylor.  He 
was  ranch  pleased  with  Mr.  Taylor's  remarks  in  reference  to 
nitrogen.  It  would  be  remembered  that  some  years  ago,  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  club,  he  (Mr.  Sutton)  alluded  to 
the  amount  ot  nitrogenous  food  stock  would  take  whilst 
being  fatted.  Mr.  Taylor  had  pointed  out  that  nitrogen  gave 
the  fl'sh-formiug  material  and  the  strength  which  animals 
possessed  when  In  a  state  of  healtli.  It  was  the  absence  of 
nitrogen  in  turnips  that  was  the  cause  of  the  weakness  ewes 
were  subjected  to  in  lambing,  when  the  animals  had  had  a 
superabundant  supply  of  the  roots.  It  had  also  been  pointed 
out  in  that  room  on  a  previous  occasion  that  nitrogen  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  producing  blood  poisoning,  black  water, 
&c.,  in  calves.  He  should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  was  any 
way  or'  recognising  the  microscopic  fungi  that  were  poisonous 
to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  1869,  just  after  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  had  been  so  terribly  prevalent,  he  was 
much  struck  witha  paper  read  before  the  Royal  College  of  Vete- 
rinary Surgeons,  in  whicli  it  was  said  tliat  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  could  be  produced  by  the  insertion  of  a  leaf  under  the 
tongue  of  a  healthy  animal,  if  that  leaf  was  charged  with 
microscopic  fungi.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  important 
to  understand  the  nature  and  character  of  these  micro- 
scopic fungi.  With>egard  to  the  getting  rid  of  some  of 
the  spores  by  the  dressing  of  the  seed  wheat,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  effect  of  simply  steeping  the  seed  even  without 
the  addition  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  anything  that  might 
have  the  power  of  killing  the  spore  life  did  good,  causing  the 
spores  to  float,  and  when  skimmed  off  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  mischievous  development  (Hear,  hear).  He  re- 
membered walking  through  a  field  with  Blr.  Woodward,  when 
that  gentleman  picked  up  a  clover  leaf  which  was  covered 
with  a  material  of  a  grey,  downy  appearance.  He  (Mr.  Siit- 
tou)  subjected  it  to  the  microscope,  and  found  tliat  it  had  a 
splendid  crop  of  microscopic  fungi.  Mr.  Woodward's  theory 
was  that  turnips  and  clover  affected  with  these  microscopic 
fungi  were  injurious  to  stock  feeding  upon  them. 

Mr.  Taylor  asked  Mr.  Lingwood  if  the  land  where  the 
smut  he  had  referred  to  as  having  made  its  appearance  was 
high  or  low  ? 

Mr.  Lingwood:  High  land,  and  a  mixed  soil. 
Mr.  Tailor  said,  had  the  corn  been  on  marshy  or  heavy 
land,  where  the  dews  fell  rapidly,  it  was  just  possible  that  the 
disease  might  have  been  attributable  to  those  circumstances. 
As  to  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Sutton,  the  term  micro- 
scopic fungus  was  a  vague  one.     There  were  2,000  kinds  of 
micrscopic   fungi|  growing  in    this  country,    and   before   he 
(Mr.  Taylor)  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question 
he    should    want   to     know  to    which   of    the   2,000   that 
aluded    to    by    Mr.    Sutton     belonged.      All    microscopic 
fungi   were    deleterious  [to    animal  life.      The    poorer,    the 
sweeter,  and  the  more  naturally  you  could  give  all  vegetable 
diet  to  the  animals,  tlie  better.  Vegt table  parasites  had  their 
likes   and   dislikes    as    well    as   animal  parasites.     He  had 
amongst  his  series  of    tlides   at  the  Ipswich  Museum    five 
generations  of  parasites,  that  fed  upon  the  lice  that  fed  upon 
man.     Dean  Svift  little  thought  he  was  enunciating  a  re- 
markable scientific  fact  when  he  wrote  these  lines — 
The  very  fleas  have  smaller  fleas 
Upon  their  backs  to  bite 'em  ; 
And  tliose  again  liave  other  fleas. 
And  so  ad  iiijiniliim. 
This  infantum  stood  iu  the  place  of  the  et-cefera,  and  it 
was  with  this  et-cetera  that  we  liad  to  deal.     Cook's  work  on 
niicrosocopic  fungi  was  a  very  valuable  one.      He   (Mr.  Tay- 
lor) had  it  at  the  Jluseum,  and  if  any  of  his  hearers  called 
upon  him  at  the  institution,  he  should  be  glad  to  give  the.ni 
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information  upon  this  and  other  subjects.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  county  ought  to  be  very  glad  that  there  was  such  an 
institution,  and  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  utilised  for  the 
(lilTusion  of  information  tliroughout  tiie  wliole  of  Suffolk, 
lustead  of  being  confined  to  an  exhibition  of  raagic 
lanterns,  and  those  kind  of  things  it  should  be  made  a  raeaus 
of  diffusing  knowledge  of  an  important  kind,  superintended  in 
such  a  way  that  information  could  be  given  to  rich  and  poor 
alike,  to  all  to  whom  it  might  be  necessary,  and  who  might 
like  to  ask  for  it.  At  the  same  time  he  hoped  that  if  any  gen- 
tleman he  was  now  addressmg  became  possessed  of  rare  birds 
and  other  curiosities,  he  would  not  forget  the  Mus3ura. 

A  member  of  the  club  asked  why  it  v/as  that  corn  became 
prematurely  ripe  at  spits  were  the  barberry  was  present. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  it  was  simply  a  coincidence  :  the 
presence  of  the  barberry  had  nothing  to  do  with,  but  the 
increment  of  heat  that  caused  the  one  produced  tlie  other. 


The  Chairman  said,  with  regard  to  the  potato  disease,  it 
had  been  said  by  people  who  had  had  experience  in  earthing 
up  potatoes  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  that  very  fine  earth 
was  a  preventitive  of  disease. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  did  not  know  of  anything  more  than  a 
mechanical  difference.  There  were  two  things  every  farmer 
had  to  consider — the  mechanical  condition  of  his  soil,  by  means 
of  wliich  wsferand  air  could  get  to  it;  and  the  chemical  con- 
dition, which  meant  the  ingredient  that  soil  possessed.  Thinly- 
sown  crops  would  often  contain  disease,  because  there  was 
room  for  other  plants  to  grow  which  might  devote  themselves 
to  tliat  particular  ofiice  of  propagating  those  diseases  which 
might  appear  in  the  thinly-sown  seed.  Mr.  Taj'lor  made 
other  observations  on  the  point,  referring  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion to  large  diagrams  with  which  he  liad  furnished  himself. 

A  vote  of  tltanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  lec- 
ture ;  and  a  similar  vote  was  also  passed  to  the  chairman. 
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STOCK  FEEDING  WITHOUT  TURNIPS. 


At  the  monthly  meeting, 

Mr.  SiiOLTO Douglas  (Riddletonhill)  said:  Whenhe agreed 
in  November  last  to  introduce  the  discussion  for  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Club,  he  selected  as  his  subject  "  Compensation 
for  Unexhausted  Improvements."  Since  that  time  things 
had  occurred  which  made  him  look  closer  at  liome,  and  not 
so  much  abroad.  He  had  been  tl linking  that  all  last  month, 
in  view  of  appearing  before  thenij  that  it  would  be  better  if 
they  discussed  something  of  more  immediate  interest  to  them. 
They  were  no  doubt  aware  that  the  month  of  December  was 
singnlarised  by  very  liard  and  severe  frost,  and  a  large  amount 
of  snow  lying  on  the  ground,  sometimes  taken  away  by  slight 
winds,  and  the  consequence  was  that  tlieir  turnips  were 
mucli  exposed,  and  when  the  snow  was  wholly  cleared  away 
very  much  damaged.  Under  these  circumstances,  then,  he 
thought  they  should  try  to  meet  these  adverse  circumstances 
in  which  they  had  been  placed,  and  consequently  he  had  de- 
parted from  the  subject  he  first  intended,  and  taken  the  one 
which  was  perhaps  of  greater  interest,  viz., — the  best  way  to 
carry  stock  through  the  spring  months,  without  the  turnip 
crop.  This  was  a  subject  which  demanded  their  attention. 
They  could  not  do  better  than  discuss  it,  and  he  hoped  his 
deviation  would  be  pardoned.  (A  voice  :  "  Yes.")  He  was 
aware  that  all  districts  were  not  alike.  In  many  pastoral 
districts  where  the  snow  fell  deep,  and  much  disturbed,  and 
where  there  was  no  great  amount  of  rime  lying,  turnips  were 
grown  on  strong  and  heavy  manured  land,  they  suffered 
indeed.  With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  not  much  need 
be  said,  where  there  was  plenty  of  straw  and  hay  and  water 
on  the  farm.  They  had  already  been  told  that  turnips 
were  comparatively  safe ;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  in  low 
lying  districts  near  the  water  side,  were  turnips  were 
not  of  such  importance  in  feeding  cattle,  as  straw  and  hay  can 
be  utilised  by  the  addition  of  other  ingredients  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  the  use  of  turnips  needless.  With  regard  to  store 
cattle — young  cattle — if  they  had  plenty  of  water  and  hay, 
they  could  easily  find  them  artificial  feeding  to  carry  them 
through  in  perfect  condition.  It  was  a  different  matter  with 
sheep,  however,  and  without  turnips  the  other  feeding  pro- 
perties were  of  little  use.  They  might  do  well  enough  with 
a  little  extra  food,  but  that  could  not  last  long,  and 
the  nex  tquestioii  was — how  were  they  to  be  carried 
through  the  lambing  season  without  turnips  ?  Hay,  corn, 
and  oilcake  would  feed  very  well,  but  if  they  had  no 
bulky  material,  he  was  sure  they  would  be  badly  off,  and 
he  would  suggest,  by  way  of  a  remedy,  that  they  might 
mix  the  corn  and  hay  with  treacle.  Mr.  Usher  had  read  an 
able  paper  showing  them  how  they  could  keep  stock  without 
turnips,  and  he  (Mr.  Douglas)  thought  they  could  not  do  better 
than  bear  that  in  mind  with  regard  to  ewes.  With  regard  to 
lioggs,  he  must  say  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  was  only 
the  beginning  of  February,  and  they  did  not  look  for  hogg 
to  be  much  before  May,  and  he  was  sure  the  turnips  they  had 
in  hand  were  not  likely  to  last  till  that  time.  He  would  like 
to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Club  in  that  matter.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  find  anything  yet  to  make  up  that  want,  his  expe- 


rience showing  him  that  they  had  done  nothing  unless  they 
had  turnips.  He  would  like  to  hear  any  suggestions  on  the 
subject,  and  he  thought  himself  that  the  only  difficulty  was 
with  the  hoggs. 

Mr.  EoBERTON  (Ladyrig)  thought  that  chopped  hay  and 
straw  in  equal  quantities,  with  treacle  to  sweeten,  and  the  use 
of  cakes,  would  bring  their  ewes  and  lioggs  and  the  stock 
through. 

Mr.  Hume  (Sunlawshill)  said  that,  if  turnips  were  scarce, 
they  should  give  cattle  as  many  turnips  as  they  could  well  spare 
with  plenty  of  water,  kept  continually  fresh.  Also  chopped 
hay  and  straw  and  mashed  barley  or  wheat,  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent low  prices,  was  cheaper  than  trying  to  sell  it,  and  also  a 
quantity  of  oilcake.  Nothing  was  better  for  maturing  cattle 
than  oilcake,  and  the  dung  if  left  was  very  valuable.  Of 
course  the  turnip  crop  failure  in  regard  to  sheep  was  a  very 
different  question,  because  if  sheep  could  not  get  turnips  to 
eat  on  land,  the  land  suffered  very  much, 

Mr.  Scott  (Sunlawshill)  had  found  it  unprofitable  to  feed 
cattle  without  turnips,  and  he  thought  with  sheep  it  would  be 
more  so.  With  regard  to  using  hay  and  straw  and  all  other 
artificial  food,  that  came  all  out  of  the  farmer's  pocket,  and, 
besides,  he  was  suffering  from  the  turnips  being  destroyed. 
At  the  present  low  price  of  wheat  it  would  be  cheaper  than 
cake  to  mix  with  potatoes.  When  the  present  crop  of  thrnips 
got  unfit  for  feading  purpases,  potatoes,  he  suggested,  might 
be  applied  advantageously. 

Mr.  Purvis,  the  chairman,  was  of  opinion  that  they  could 
easily  pull  through  the  winter  season  by  using  hay,  straw, 
cake,  &c.,  and  he  nad  found  that  in  a  more  severe  season  than 
the  present  he  had  managed  well  enough  by  the  use  of  these 
articles  of  food.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Roberfon's  remarks 
entirely,  as  he  could  see  no  otlier  alternative.  The  lambing 
season  was  the  worst  to  get  tlirougli.  Some  of  them  liad  said 
it  was  bad  to  manage  to  keep  hoggs.  That  was  the  easiest 
question  of  all.  By  putting  them  on  grass  they  could  get 
through.  He  would  rather  prefer  to  feed  them  on  turnips  at 
Is.  6d.  per  week  than  any  other  thing,  because  they  were  the 
most  wholesome  and  elfectual  feeding  under  the  sun  ;  but 
when  there  were  no  turnips  they  must  just  use  the  other  feed- 
ing stuffs. 


GROWING  TWO  CROPS  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

At  the  same  meeting, 

Mr.  George  Taylor  (Kalamagoo,  State  of  Michigan,  Ame- 
rica), said:  There  were  certainly  early  crops  whicli  are  of 
great  value  to  the  farmer,  and  that  can  be  taken  off  the  land 
in  such  time  as  to  admit  of  another  crop  being  put  in,  culti- 
vated, grown,  and  matured  in  tlie  same  season.  They  would 
naturally  ask  what  sort  of  crop  they  would  grow  in  order  to 
accompiish  this  object.  The  first  crop  he  proposed  to  grow 
would  be  a  potato  crop,  not  so  much  for  domestic  use  as  food 
for  cattle  and  pigs,  and  in  'order  to  grow  that  crop  so  as  it 
might  be  followed  by  another  in  the  same  season,  he  would 
find  a  variety  of  the  potato  that  is  early,  a  large  and  abundant 
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bearer,  and  of  ^ood  quality.  He  had  got  a  potato  (exliibifed) 
which  he  thought  would  answer  tli»!  end  he  proposed.  The 
Early  Rose  potato,  he  said,  originated  in  America,  and  he  un- 
derstood that  it  was  now  to  be  got  in  this  country  ;  but  he  also 
knew  that  they  had  another  variety — not  the  true  sort— called 
in  America  "  bogus."  He  proposed  to  grow  a  crop  of  the 
Early  Rose  variety,  and  have  it  perfectly  matured,  in  order  to 
have  a  second  crop  growing  by  the  middle  of  July.  They 
might  think  that  the  climate  of  tliis  country  wouk'  not  allow 
this,  but  he  was  happy  that  lie  had  the  opportunity  to  show 
them  that  something  of  this  sort  had  been  done  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  he  referred  them  to  a  paragraph  which  he 
observed  whilst  in  America  in  the  KelfO  Courier  of  the  lOth  of 
July  last,  and  which  he  read  from  his  note-book.  "  Large 
Potatoes:  Yesterday  a  basket  of  potatoes  was  shown  in  the 
shop  of  Mr.  James  Hall,  game  dealer,  Kelso,  of  extraordinary 
size,  such  as  was  never  seen  here  at  this  time  of  tlie  year. 
They  were  of  thr  American  Rose  sort,  and  three  of  tlie  liea>iest 
of  tliem  weighed  21bs.  They  were  grown  at  Sliarpitlaw,  Mill, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  by  Mr.  Rutherford."  lie  knew 
something  of  growing  potatoes  in  tliis  country,  and  he  liad 
had  nineteen  years'  experience  of  growing  potatoes  in  Ame- 
rica. In  the  latitude  where  he  resided  they  fre'iuently  could 
not  plant  their  early  potatoes  before  the  middle  of  April.  He 
had  raised  as  good  early  Ash-leaf  kindejs  in  this  country  on  the 
25th  of  June  as  he  had  done  in  America  with  the  same  potatoes 
on  the  1st  of  July — the  reason  of  this  being  that  in  Scotland  the 
spring  was  so  much  earlier  than  in  Michigan.  He  liad  culti- 
vated the  early  rose  variety  for  five  years,  and  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  five  or  six  acres  for  the  last  three  years.  He  also 
stated  that  as  good  crops  of  turnips  and  cabbages  had  been 
raised  on  the  same  ground  as  that  on  which  he  liad  produced 
his  early  potatoes.  After  laying  before  the  Club  an  interesting 


account  of  the  planting  process  in  America,  he  went  on  to  say 
that  the  variety  of  cabbage  which  he  grew  as  a  second  crop 
is  a  species  of  early  Drumhead,  known  in  Micliigan  by  tlie 
name  of  "  Fottler's  Early" — a  large  solid  cabbage  of  fine  qua- 
lity, frpquently  weighing  frovn  lOlbs.  to  SOlbs.  On  the  other 
half  of  liis  ground,  from  which  he  had  taken  a  crop  of  potatoes, 
he  sowed  and  transplanted  turnips  of  the  Aberdeen  yellow 
variety  and  also  swedes.  In  transplanting  turnips  he  laid  them 
in  rows  so  deep  that  the  roots  could  be  laid  in  full  length. 
He  made  his  rows  with  a  hand  hoe,  and  be  thought  that  the 
marking  instrument  (mucli  employed  in  American  agricultural 
work)  might  be  made  to  draw  a  better  furrow  with  an  attach- 
ment for  tlie  purpose.  If  this  was  done  the  plants  could  be 
laid  in  and  covered  mucli  faster  than  the  process  of  singling  is 
done  with  the  iioe.  He  found  that  his  second  crops  (turnips  and 
cabbages)  p;ud  him  very  well,  and  he  hoped  he  would  give  his 
recommendation  a  fair  trial,  and  had  no  doubt  but  that  they 
would  find  it  to  tlieir  pecuniary  advantage.  The  potatoes  and 
cabbages  which  lie  had  recommended  were  early,  very  fruitful, 
and  of  good  quality.  Since  his  arrival  in  Scotland  he  found 
by  conversation  that  the  American  Rose  was  of  inferior  quality 
— in  America,  however,  he  found  it  to  be  directly  opposite, 
which  he  accounted  for  by  the  variance  in  the  climates. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  potatoes  cultivated  in  tlie  United  States 
he  believed  to  be  of  the  Early  Rose  kind.  Its  chief  recora- 
lueudation  he  thought  was,  that  it  was  invincible  to  disease  or 
ro'.  Tlie  "  Pottler  cabbage"  lie  also  commended  on  account 
of  its  value  in  feeding  sheep  and  cattle.  He  thonsjht  in  plant- 
ing potatoes  they  should  not  plough  up  the  stubble  in  the 
autumn,  but  wait  on  the  return  of  spring,  and  then  they  should 
spread  manure  on  the  stubble,  afterwards  plough  and  harrow, 
then  plant,  and  he  believed  by  that  method  they  would  save 
labour,  and  labour  he  perctived  was  in  this  country — money. 


THE 


ROMAN 


STATES. 


TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS.] 


Of  all  tlic  provinces  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  the 
Roman  States  are  certainly  the  most  remarkable.  The 
student  of  agriculture,  the  geologist,  philosopher, 
archaeologist,  or  the  poet  are  alike  attracted  by 
the  characteristic  feature?,  by  the  deserted  fields, 
mountains,  marshes,  lakes,  and  the  countless  remains  of 
its  hundred  cities.  The  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  states  that  the 
area  of  the  Roman  States  is  10,955  square  kilometres, 
which  comprises  five  divisions — viz.,  Rome,  Frosinone, 
Velletri,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Viterbo,  whose  total  popula- 
tion numbers  850,000  persons. 

The  district  of  Civita  Vecchia  is  placed  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  Peninsula,  bounded  by  Tuscany  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  this  part  an  unhealthy  atmos- 
phere combined  with  unfavourable  conditions  of  the  soil 
have  helped  to  check  the  legitimate  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation. Here  is  the  Agro  Cerinzio,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Romans  to  that  region  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Agro  Sabazio,  beyond  the  river  Arrone, 
the  Minio,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  where  stood 
the  ancient  Agylla,  now  called  Cervetri.  The  Agro  plain, 
with  occasional  undulations,  is  only  a  vast  unenclosed 
space  of  pasture  land ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  gaze  upon 
these  waste  places,  once  so  fertile,  without  indulging  in 
melancholy  reflections.  There  are  found  throughout  this 
campagna  many  of  those  singular  storehouses  that  were 
formed  underground,  vshich  preserved  the  corn  from  all 
contact  with  either  the  sun,  air,  or  damp,  and  were  very 
commonly  used  in  Sicily  and  many  parts  of  Africa. 
Amongst  the  mineral  wealth  contained  in  its  mountains 
may  be  reckoned,  iron,  alum,  white  marble,  a  description 
of  alabaster,  vitriol,  sulphur,  crystal,  lead,  also  many 
mineral  springs,  some  of  which  are  hot ;  over  one  such 
there  exists  the  remains  of  baths  erected  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  Many  important  roads  —  the 
ancient  Via  Aurelia  for  instance — unite  Civita  Vecchia  to 


the  capital ;  there  are  secondary  ones  leading  to  Viterbo 
and  other  towns,  and  the  railway  which  passes  through  a 
beautiful  tract  of  country  to  Leghorn.  The  town  of 
Civita  Vecchia  contains  a  population  of  8,200  persons, 
and  if  the  district  itself  is  not  in  a  most  prosperous  con- 
dition, owing  to  the  malaria  and  an  uncultivated  soil,  it 
can  still  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Velletri. 

The  district  of  Velletri,  which  is  the  most  southerly 
of  all  the  provinces,  has  for  its  distinguishing  feature  the 
well-known  and  classic  region  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
This  plain,  according  to  geologists,  was  in  remote  times  a 
gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whose  waves  washed  the 
foot  of  the  Lepini  mountains,  then  peopled  by  the  Equi 
and  the  Volsci.  These  marshes  comprise  a  large  part  of  the 
Agro  Romano,  extending  from  Cisterna  to  Terracina,  in 
length  about  thirty  miles  and  twenty  in  breadth,  from 
Sezze  to  Mount  Circello.  This  self-same  plain  was  sur- 
rounded by  cities  and  towns,  that  formerly  yielded  their 
many  rural  pleasures  to  the  Roman  population,  and  was 
traversed  by  the  stately  Appian  Way,  then  styled  the 
"  Queen  of  Roads."  But,  alas !  no  longer  can  be  seen 
the  twenty-two  cities  or  the  countless  towns  and  villages 
which,  as  Pliny  narrates,  were  scattered  about  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Now  silence  reigns  in  the  midst 
of  pestiferous  eihalations.  The  turbid  waters  that  descend 
from  the  spurs  of  the  Appennines,  and  which  are  no  longer 
guided  in  their  course,  have  reduced  the  ancient  Agro 
Pomezio  to  a  malarious  swamp,  thus  becoming  the  source  of 
fever,  that  has  depopulated  the  district.  In  spite  of  much 
labour  and  expense  the  Pontine  Marshes  still  remain  un- 
reclaimed, especially  in  the  eastern  part,  so  appropriately 
styled  "The  Marsh  of  Hell."  Mount  Circe,  or  Cercello 
mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  Odyssey,  is  the  loftiest  of  the 
range  of  mountains,  which,  in  ancient  times  formed  the 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  Tyhrrenian  sea,  the  home,  ac- 
cording to  the  poets,  of  Circe,  the  celebrated  enchantress. 
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Amongst  the  roads  is  the  postal  route  from  Rome  to 
Naples  by  way  of  Velletri,  Cisterna  and  Terracina,  called 
the  Appia  Via. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman  provinces  is  the  district 
ofFrosinone,and,  with  the  exception  ofthe  great  valley  of  the 
Sacco,  this  territory  is  partly  arable  and  partly  mountainous. 
The  land  is  fertilised  by  a  number  of  streams,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  Sacco  that  afterwards  becomes  the 
Garigliano.  The  valley  of  the  Sacco  abounds  with  cereals, 
fruits,  and  esculents,  which  give  food  to  a  large  number  of 
cattle.  Added  to  these  fertile  valleys  are  many  hilly 
places  rich  in  the  vine  and  olive.  Numerous  herds  wander 
over  Mount  Ernici,  and  the  woollen  manufactories  of 
Alatri  are  signs  of  an  active  industry.  The  lauds  of 
Anagui  were  always  renowned  for  their  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  they  still  produce  food  of  every  kind, 
the  markets  and  fairs  being  crowded  with  numerous 
buyers.  AVith  the  exception  of  the  line  of  railway  con- 
necting Naples  and  the  highway  le.'iding  from  Valraontone 
to  Ferentino,  the  roads  are  very  iuditierent.  Like  that 
of  Rome,  this  locality  answers  to  the  ancient  Latium  and 
to  the  territories  of  the  Rutuli,  Tiburtini,  Prestini,  and  the 
Equi.  The  city  of  Frosinone,  whose  inhabitants  in  ancient 
times  well  deserved  tlie  title  of  a  warlike  and  brave  people, 
belonged  to  the  Volscians.  War,  agriculture,  aud  the 
chase  were  the  occupations  of  tliis  proud  race,  hemmed  in 
amongst  the  gorges  of  the  Appennines  and  debarred  from 
all  trade.  Owing  to  its  position  on  the  great  Latin  road 
communicating  with  Rome  and  Frosinone  it  was  harassed 
by  frequent  incursions.  Furius  Camillus  besieged  it  in 
867  U.C,  and  in  450  it  fill  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
under  the  command  of  the  consuls  Geminius  and  Corne- 
lius Lentulus.  "When  on  the  side  of  Rome  it  fought 
against  her  foreign  foes,  and  against  Hannibal  at  CanuEC, 
where  it  formed  oue  of  the  principal  contingents.  The 
city,  which  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  commanding 
a  lovely  view,  has  given  birth  to  many  persons  of  high 
erudition  and  belonging  to  illustrious  families. 

The  district  of  Viterbo  lies  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
province  between  Perugia  and  Grosseto,  the  most  southerly 
portion  of  the  ancient  Etruria,  which,  for  its  great 
fertility,  was  called  by  the  Romans  Aiinonarla.  After 
that  of  Rome  it  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  provinces, 
and  here  was  the  famous  Yeci,  with  many  other  lesser 
places  mentioned  by  Straho.  Their  splendour  can  well  be 
imagined  when  Pliny  records  that  the  Romans  found  two 
thousand  statues  in  one  of  these  Etruscan  cities.  Amongst 
other  singular  phenomena  ]u-esented  in  this  locality,  and 
referable  to  volcanic  causes,  is  the  fa.mou.s,  B/cl/came,  made 
famous  by  the  lines  of  Dante.  It  is  a  lake  of  cold  sul- 
phurous water,  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  The  mineral  resources  of  this  neighbour- 
hood are  various  descriptions  of  marble,  a  white  spungy 
kind  in  great  quantity,  alabaster,  basalt,  and  lapis- 
lazuli ;  pumice-stone,  illnt-stone,  pyrites,  coloured  earths, 
and  mineral  and  hot  springs.  The  country  extending  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  province  is  very  fertile,  fur- 
nishing the  best  wines — amongst  others  the  famous  Mon- 
tefiascone — oil,  llax,  rich  pastures,  and  timber  for  burning 
and  building  purposes.  The  principal  road  is  tlie  postal 
one  leading  from  Rome  into  Tuscany,  corresponding  with 
the  ancient  Via  Cassia,  and  another  that  leads  from  Rome 
to  J'oligno.  The  city  of  Viterbo  is  surrounded  by  walls 
containing  many  tov^ers.  It  has  well-paved  streets, 
beautiful  churches,  luxurious  palaces;  and,  moreover,  it 
was  always  famed  for  its  handsome  women. 

The  district  of  Rome  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
Roman  States.  The  appearance  of  this  region,  which 
answers' to  the  ancient  Latium,  presents  a  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary spectacle.  The  ruins  scattered  hither  and 
thither,  the  remains  of  noble  aqueducts,  the  debris  of 
tombs  and  superb  edifices,  attest  that  here  stood  the  most 


populous  cities  of  the  Vejentes,  the  Sabines,  the  Albani, 
and  the  Laurentini.  If  on  one  side  the  heart  is  melted 
at  the  blank  desolation,  in  another  direction  it  is  re- 
joiced .by  the  prospect  of  delightful  eminences  and  spots 
possessing  the  most  romantic  beauty.  Amongst  the 
principal  rivers  is  the  Tiber,  which,  flowing  a  long  dis- 
tance with  a  full  volume  of  waters,  becomes  navigable  for 
large  boats  from  the  sea  to  Rome,  and  beyond  as  far  as 
Sabina  and  Umbria.  It  rises  in  the  Tuscan  Appennines,  and 
after  crossing  Umbria,  enters  the  Roman  province  to  the 
north  of  Mont  Soratte.  From  this  point,  with  a  rapid 
and  winding  course,  it  passes  along  to  Rome,  just  touching 
the  foot  of  Mont  Mario,  dividing  the  city  into  two  une- 
qual parts,  and  pouring  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  two  mouths  of  Ostia  and  Fiumieino.  The 
lakes  of  the  Campagna,  like  others  in  the  province, 
are,  ai-cording  to  geologists,  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
The  lake  Bracciano  is  the  largest  and  deepest,  being  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  depth  of  300  metres, 
lying  150  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  its  natural 
outlet  is  the  river  CoiTone,  which  loses  itself  in  the 
marshes  of  Maccarese.  The  aqueducts,  those  great 
remains  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  Rome, 
intersecting  the  Cainp:igna  throughout,  are  evidences  of 
the  refinements  which  in  more  polished  times  Rome 
scattered  over  till  tlie  world.  They  in  their  ruined  con- 
dition can  only  be  regarded  with  feelings  of  intense 
amazement ;  and  these  doubtless  served  to  excite  the  evil 
passions  and  cupidity  of  after  ages.  At  the  present  time 
only  three  survive  furnishing  a  copious  supply  of  water 
for  the  many  fountains  that  form  an  especial  feature  of 
the  city.  Ancient  writers  speak  admiringly  of  the  roads 
that  traversed  this  district.  Diodorns  asserts  tliat  the 
roads,  aqueducts,  and  sewers  were  amongst  the  most  mag- 
nificent works  of  the  xVncieut  Romans.  There  are  now 
four  principal  highways  intersecting  the  country,  and  a 
few  of  minor  importance.  Three  lines  of  railway  cross 
the  Campagna  :  one  from  Rome,  leading  through  Velletri 
and  Frosinone  to  Naples ;  another  through  Civita  Veccha, 
and  Viterbo  to  Leghorn  ;  and  the  third  to  Florence. 

At  certain  seasons  the  atmosphere  is  extremely  un- 
healthy, and  that  of  the  Campagna  is  always  so.  Whilst 
gazing  on  the  country  around  Rome,  the  cradle  of  a 
highly-populous  kingdom,  the  traveller  becomes  oppressed 
with  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  grief,  so  great  is  the  surround- 
ing squalor  and  desolation.  Over  this  vast  solitude,  once 
a  scene  of  bustle  and  tumult,  silence  reigns.  Here  and 
there  are  portions  of  Roman  roads,  but  no  passers-by  ; 
dried-up  beds  of  winter  currents  ;  no  ])lants,  no  hedges  or 
vegetation,  but  ruined  aqueducts  and  tombs  ou  every  side  ; 
no  rural  sounds  nor  hum,  or  the  signs  of  agricultural  occu- 
pations, only  the  moaning  of  the  wind  ;  no  villages  except 
a  few  scattered  and  deserted  half-ruined  houses.  If  into  this 
solitude  comes  the  form  of  a  man,  it  is  naked,  pale,  and 
consumed  with  fever,  or,  as  a  strong  contrast,  a  bronzed 
and  robust  herdsman  who,  armed  with  a  long  pole,  may  be 
seen  leaping  the  ditches,  driving  the  horses  or  the  sheep, 
as  if  in  haste  to  escape  from  the  pervading  heaviness 
around.  This  immense  plain,  strangely  undulating  and 
broken,  resembles  the  waves  of  the  sea  agitated  by  the 
wind  ;  and  in  the  midst,  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  stands, 
with  all  its  pomp,  the  Eternal  City. 


THE  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.— It  will  be  found,  from 
the  report,  tliat  this  Society  has  obtained  the  temporary  use  of 
a  room  in  tlie  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  ofhce  in  Hanover- 
square  ;  bat  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  new  Society  will 
eventually  settle  here,  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  be  provided  with  a  private  residence  elsewhere. 
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THE      AGRICULTURE       OF      INDIA. 


The  annual  report  upon  the  moral  and  material 
IJrogress  of  India  passes  in  review  the  most  im- 
portant features  in  connection  with  the  agriculture 
of  that  country,  and  it  dwells  especially  upon  the 
great  need  for  a  central  system  of  meteorology.  The 
existence  of  such  a  need  has  hecome  more  than 
ever  apparent,  from  the  well-known  events  that 
have  recently  transpired.  The  results  of  the  hus- 
bandry of  lS7~-73  were,  it  appears,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
ceedingly fair,  and  nothing,  to  the  unscientific  eye, 
seemed  to  presage  the  terrible  calamity  that  was 
looming  over  the  land  ;  yet,  if  meteorology  had  received 
more  timely  attention,  had  sooner  been  treated  as  a 
physical  science,  instead  of  a  mere  register  of  the  weather, 
there  might  have  been  a  much  earlier  warning.  As  a 
field  for  inquiry  India  ofi'ers  peculiar  advantages  in  this 
direction.  At  opposite  seasons  of  the  year  it  exhibits 
an  almost  complete  reversal  of  the  wind  system,  and  of 
the  meteorological  conditions  depending  on  it.  Its  com- 
plete isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  by 
the  great  mountain  chain  along  its  northern  border, 
simplifies,  to  a  degree  almost  unexampled  elsewhere,  the 
conditions  to  be  contrasted  by  limiting  them  to  those  of 
the  region  itself,  and  to  the  seas  around.  The  harvests, 
even  in  the  years  when  they  fail  over  certain  areas,  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  feed  the  people.  The  prevention 
of  famine  years  will  eventually  be  achieved  through  the 
increased  well-being  of  the  cultivators,  improved  agricul- 
ture, a  more  perfect  system  of  communication,  and  an 
eflliciently  organised  meteorological  department. 

Accurate  and  reliable  statistics,  it  is  argued,  would  be  a 
great  aid  likewise  in  the  organisation  of  efi'orts  to  improve 
the  agriculture  of  India.     By  an  efficiently  tested  registra- 
tion of  agricultural  facts  on  the  spot,  a  vast  amount  of 
information  would  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the 
Government,  which,  if  properly  handled,   might   become 
of  great  value.     It  is  therefore  deemed   important  that 
the  Government  should  be  kept  continually  supplied  with 
the  agricultural  statistics  of  each  successive  year.     Much  ' 
care  and  attention  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  form   in 
which  such  statistics  should  be  compiled  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.     Commencing  with  the  village  accounts,  and 
proceeding  through  the  district  accounts,  the  minutest 
particulars  affecting  the  administration  of  the  land  reve- 
nue are  carefully  and  systematically  recorded  and  compiled, 
until  the  total  results  of  a  whole  collectorate  are  finally  ' 
shown   in    what  are  known  as   "huzur"    or    collector's  i 
accounts.     The  Bombay  agi'icultural  statistics,  thus  accu- 
rately recorded,  consist  of  details  of  the  extent   of  each 
class  of  culturable  laud,  the  extent  to  which  each  product 
is  cultivated,  and  the  agricultural  stock.     Tue  system  of 
classing   and  measuring  each    field,    which   prevails   in 
Madras,  Bombay,   and  Mysore,  oflers  by  far  the  best 
machinery  for  obtaining  accurate  statistics.     In  Bengal, 
on  the  otner  hand,  where  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
it  is  very  difficult    to   obtain  information  that   is  at   all 
accurate.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  North-western 
Provinces,  where  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  informa- 
tion regarding  other  agricultural  produce  than  cotton. 

Efforts  have  been  made,  we  are  informed,  during  many 
years,  both  by  the  various  local  governments  and  by  indi- 
viduals, to  introduce  improved  methods  of  agriculture. 
The  agricultural  societies  have  effected  much  substantial 
good  by  conducting  experiments,  introducing  new  plants, 
and  recording  information,  but  they  have  never  had  suffi- 
cient funds  to  introduce  practical  operations  on  a  large 
scale.     They  have,  however,  had  the  merit  of  acting  as 


pioneers,  and  their   labours  have  been  fairly  successful. 
As  regards  horticulture  they  have  done  much.     Among 
other  things,  their  introduction  of  cauliflowers  and  peas 
has  led    to  those  vegetables  being  largely   cultivated  by 
the  natives.     The  Government  gardens  at  Calcutta  and 
j  other  localities  have  also   done  valuable  service  in  the  in- 
troduction and  distribution  of  the  new  plants  and  seeds  ; 
and  by  such  means  potatoes  have  become  one  of  the  great 
food  staples  of  the  country.     Owing  to  ignorance  of  the 
I  agricultural   customs,  the  farms  established   by  Govern- 
]  ment  have  not  made  an  average  out-turn  equal   to  that 
]  obtained  by  the  native  cultivators.     These  farms  have 
;  been  started  with  the  intention  of  teaching  agriculture  to 
■  the  natives  of  India.   The  real  lesson  has  been  that,  given 
[  the  means,  and    soil,  and   climate,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary first   to  master  their  system.     In   fact,  the  native 
cultivators  know   a  great  deal  more  than  they  were  given 
credit  for.    They  know  the  value  of  certain  manures.    For 
instance,  the  shepherds  of  the  North-west  Provinces  raise 
a  regular  income  by  grazing  their  sheep  on  the  cultiva- 
tor's land.     Their  method  of  deep  ploughing    is  to    go 
frequently    over  the  ground  ;  and    they   understand  the 
advantage  of  ploughing  in   the    weeds   during  the   rainy 
season.     Their  processes  are  the  results  of  most  careful 
empirical  experiments,   carried    on    for  several  thousand 
years.     It  is  thought,  however,  that  these  farms  might 
be  made  very  useful  in   trying  the    adaptability  of  cheap 
and  light  ploughs,  such  as  those  used  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Italy,  and  in   experiments  in  subsoil  drainage,  the 
absence  of  which  converts    culturable   fields  into  a  reh- 
covered  plain.     The  superintendent  of  one  of  these  expe- 
rimental farms,  as  he  becomes  master  of  the  native  system 
of  cultivation,   will  see   in  what  way   he  can  systematise 
their  present  rotation  of  crops,  what  grain   he  ]can  culti- 
vate to  advantage  in  lieu  of  fallow,  and  how  far  he  can 
benefit  crops  that  are   now    grown  without  water   by  the 
use  of  it.     He  might  carry  on  experiments  as  to  the 
minimum  amount  of  water  required  for  irrigated  crops  in 
their    different    varieties,   or  the    use    of  manures ;   or 
the    introduction    of  new  crops,    and   in  the  selection 
of  seed  on  the  pedigree  system.     The  native  agriculturists 
will  beat  us  until  we  have  as  exact  a  knowledge  as  them- 
selves of  the  soil,  climate,    and   plants    of  the  country, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  careful  and  protracted 
observation  of  their  modes  of  farming,   by  educated  En- 
glish farmers.     The  plan  proposed  by  residents  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  farm  directly  ourselves,   but  to  select  intelli- 
gent ryots  to  farm  after  their  own  fashion,  on   our  land, 
under  the  supervision  of  our  agents  ;  giving  slight  assist- 
ance with  the  object   of  drawing  out  the   full  extent  of 
their  knowledge  and  aptitude  as  cultivators.     In  the  course 
of  three  or  four  seasons  a  good  European  cultivator  would 
then  have  mastered  the  whole  extent  ot  their  knowledge, 
and  would    probably   be   prepared  with    well-considered 
plans  for  supplementing  the  defective  resources  of  the 
ryots,   improving   their   processes^  and  introducing  new 
ones. 

The  breeding  of  stock  has  received  much  attention  iu 
all  parts  of  India.  Great  pains  have  been  taken,  espe- 
cially in  Madras,  to  improve  the  native  sheep,  and  sheep 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Puujaub  and  the  North- 
west Provinces  from  England,  while  shows  and  prizes 
have  stimulated  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  Government 
studs  have  been  found  insufficient  to  su])ply  the  army 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  remounts,  and  the  Home 
Government  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  proper  direction  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
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meut  should  tend  is  towards  the  eacourageinent  of 
private  enterprise;  and  with  proper  assistance  and 
encouragement  in  the  right  direction,  the  breeding 
of  horses  for  the  market  would  probably  again  re- 
vive, as  a  profitable  enterprise.  India  also  receives 
foreign  supplies  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Central  Asia 
by    Kabul,    Australia,  the   Cape,    and    England.       In- 


stead of  Government  studs,  it  is  proposed  that  stallions  be 
furnished  in  the  best  breeding  districts,  that  prizes  be 
offered  for  promising  brood  mares  and  young  stock,  and 
that  liberal  puces  be  given  for  suitable  three  or  four-year- 
old  colts.  With  such  judicious  encouragement  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  ancient  and  successful  practise  of 
private  horse-breeding  in  India  will  revive. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 


Monthly  Council,  Wed/iesda//,  Marc/i  S. — Present: 
Major-General  Viscount  Bridport,  President,  in  the  chair  ; 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Eail  of  Povvis,  Lord  Chesham, 
Lord  Eblington,  M.P.,  Lord  Vernon,  the  Hon.  W. 
Etjerton,  M^.P.  ;  Sir  Massev  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Sir 
Watkin  W.  Wyiin,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Cantrell, 
jMr.  Druce,  Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  Prankish,  Mr.  Brandreth 
Gibbs,  Mr.  lleaisley,  Mr.  Ilornsby,  Mr.  Wren  Iloskyns, 
j\Ir.  Bowen  Joues,  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  j\lr.  Leeds, 
Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Masfea,  Mr.  Milward, 
Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Pole-Gell,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Rawlence, 
Mr.  Ridley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Sanday,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr. 
Torr,  M.P.,  Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr. 
Welby,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Lieut.-Col. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Jacob  AVilson,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  governors  were  elected : 

Sir  T.  Dyke  Ackland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sprydoncote,  Exeter. 

Lord  Ashburton,  The  Grange,  Alresford. 

Earl  of  Aylesford,  Packingtou  Hall,  Coventry. 

Earl  of  Bradford,  Weston  Park,  Shifual. 

Lord  (Jarington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks. 

Earl  of  Cawdor,  Stackpole  Court,  Pembrokeshire. 

Lord  Dacre,  The  Iloo,  Welwyn. 

Earl  of  Durham,  Lambton  Castle,  Durham. 

Marquis  of  E.-ieter,  Burghley  House,  Stamford. 

Earl  of  Peirersiiani,  Duacoir.be  Park,  Ilelmsley,  Yorkshire. 

Duke  of  Grafton,  Euston,  Thetford. 

Earl  of  HarewooJ,  Ilarewood,  Leeds. 

Duke  of  Manchester,  Kimbolton  Castle,  St.  Neots, 

Lord  Moretoii,  Tortworth  Court,  Palfield. 

Lord  Normanton,  Somerley,  Ringwood. 

Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury. 

Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  Ingestre  Hall,  StalTord. 

Earl  of  Spencer,  K.G.,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton. 

Lord  Stourton,  Stourton,  Knaresborough. 

Lord  SufEeld,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich. 

Mr.  William  Wells,  Holmewood,  Peterborough. 

lion.  Digby  W.  B.  Willoaghby,  Settriogtou  House,  Yorks. 

The  following  members  were  elected  : 

Arden,  G.  E.,  Dovercourt,  Harwich. 

Arkwnght,  P.,  Overton  Hall,  Ashover,  Derby. 

Arnold,  IL,  Arnbarrow,  Miluthorpe. 

Baumgarten,  Capt.  E.  P.,  Netherley,  Malvern. 

Bansor,  J.,  Carrington,  Nottingham. 

Blackwall,  J.  B.  E.,  Idridgehay,  Derby. 

Boothby,  C.  E.,  Needwood  Forest,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Bradbeer,  J.,  Pyrland  Hall  Farm,  Taunton. 

lirazier,  F.,  Sandhurst,  Hawkhurst. 

Eriggs,  T.,  Fisherwick,  Lichfield. 

Briscoe,  Artiiur,  Vale  Head,  Wolverhampton. 

Briscoe,  R.  IL,  Somerford  Hall,  Brewood,  Staffs. 

Broadley,  W.  H.  IL,  M.P.,  Welton,  Brough,  Hull. 

Brogden,  R.,  Grass  Gills,  Great  Ouseburn,  York. 

BuUen,  E.  J.,  Norwood  Farm,  Southwell. 

Busbridge,  T.  H.,  Pimps  Court,  East  Farlcigh,  Maidstone. 

Chetwode,  A.  L.,  Berners  Hall,  Ongar. 

Clarke,  J.  G.,  Brackley,  Northampton. 

Close,  James,  Holmeseales,  Miluthorpe. 

Close,  Jarvis,  Smardale  Hall,  Kirkby  Stephen. 

Constable,  J.,  Goulton,  Walcot,  Brigg. 

Creyke,  R.,  Rawcliife  Hall,  Selby. 

Crispe,  H.,  Ploggs  Hall,  Tudely,  Tonhridge. 

Crosby,  J.,  Breaks  Hall,  Appleby. 

Cundy,  T.,  Tyson  Hall,  Orchards,  Wetherby. 


Curzon,  N.  C,  Etwall  Hall,  Derby. 

Dalton,  J.,  Sleniugford  Park,  Ripon. 

Oarell,  L.  E.,  Fiethorne  Court,  Stouehouse,  Gloucester. 

Darrell,  T.,  West  Ayton  Park,  York. 

Doriugton,  J.  E.,  Lypiatt  Park,  Stroud. 

Eide,  A.,  Ayclitfe,  Darlington. 

Elliott,  T.  J.,  Langley  Park,  Norwich. 

Evans,  J.  R.,  Ridgemore  Farm,  Burgliclare,  Newbury. 

Evans,  P.  J.,  2,  Leadcnhall  Street,  E.G. 

Fairbairu,  Sir  A  ,  Goldsborough  Hall,  Knaresborough.     . 

Flower,  H.  V.,  Scarrington,  Whattou,  Notts. 

Freke,  A.  D.  II.,  Hannington  Hall,  Uighworth. 

Garnelt,  J.,  Rawdon  Hill,  Ilarewood,  Leeds. 

Gilpin,  B.,  Longford,  Cannock,  Staffs. 

Goodwin,  E.  J.,  Canon  Court,  Wateringbury,  Maidstone. 

Gordon,  Lord  E.  S.,  Castor,  Peterborough. 

Grimwood,  J.  G.,  Stanton  House,  Highworth. 

Hammond,  W.,  Hunton,  Maid«tone. 

Ilanbury,  C.  A.,  Belmont  House,  East  Barnet. 

Hanbury,  G.,  Blythewood,  Maidenhead. 

Hardwick,  C,  Credenhill,  Hereford. 

Hardy,  C.  S.,  Chilham  Castle,  Canterbury. 

Hartridge,  W.  F.,  East  Farleigh,  Maidstone. 

IIaworth-13ooth,  13.  B.,  Derwent  Bank,  Malton. 

Heath.  R.,  Biddulph,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Henry,  ¥.,  Elrastree,  Tetbury. 

Holding,  W.  S.,  Lees  House,  Yalding,  Maidstone. 

Hornby,  T.,  West  Flotmanby,  Ganton,  Yorks. 

Howard,  H.  C,  Greystoke  Castle,  Penrith. 

Ilutton,  J.,  Solberge,  Northallerton. 

Ingilby,  Sir  H.  D.,  Ripley  Castle,  Ripley,  Yorks. 

Jalland,  J.  F.,  Widraerpool,  Nottingham. 

Johnson,  B.,  Frodingham  Bridge,  Hull. 

Langridge,  G.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Laurence,  W.,  Elsfield  House,  Maidstone. 

Leacroft,  Rev.  C.  H.,  Brackenfield  Vicarage,  Alfreton. 

Lywood,  J.,  Upper  Clatford,  Andover. 

Macnagiiten,  E.,  Ovingdean,  Brighton. 

March,  J.  J.,  Scarrington,  Whatton,  Notts. 

Matthews,  J.,  Foxhury,  Sevenoaks. 

Moreton,  J.,  Moseley  Court,  Bushbury,  Wolverhampton. 

Morris,  C.  J.,  Wood  Eaton  Manor,  Stafford. 

Mounsey,  W.  R.,  Lowther,  Penrith. 

Norton,  R.,  Downs  House,  Yalding,  Maidstone. 

Owen,  J.,  George  Hotel,  Lichfield. 

Pelly,  Sir  H.  C,  Bart,,  M.P.,  46,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  Wilton  House,  Salisbury. 

Phillips,  T.,  West  Mailing,  Maidstone. 

Pigot,  A.,  Branches  Park,  Newmarket. 

Pine,  R.,  Trosley  Court,  Maidstone. 

Porter,  II. ,  Widmerpool,  Nottingham. 

Potter,  E.,  Camfield  Place,  Hatfield. 

Pryce,  J.,  Ty  Mawr,  Penstrowed,  Newtown,  Mont. 

Pryor,  A.,  Hylands,  Chelmsford. 

Reeves,  T.,  Staplehurst. 

Rigden,H.,  Lyminge,  Ilythe,  Kent. 

Rigg,  Lieut.-Col.  H.,  Crossrigg,  Penrith. 

Romney,  Earl  of,  The  Mote,  Maidstone. 

Russell,  J.,  Pudding  Lane,  Maidstone. 

Salkeld,  J.,  Temple  Sowerby,  Penrith,  Westraoreland. 

Salt,  T.,  M.P.,  Weeping  Cross,  Stafford. 

Sandon,  I,ord,  Sandon  Hail,  Stone,  Staffs. 

Satterthwaite,  T.  E.  S.,  Castle  Howard,  Yorks. 

Seymour,  Lord  E.  J.,  Kingley  Farm,  Alcester. 

Singleton,  J.  R.,  Great  Givendale,  Pocklington. 

Slingsby,  T.,  Scriven  Park,  Knaresborough. 

Smith,  J.,  Humbeiton,  Helperby,  Yorkshire. 

Sondes,  Lord,  Lees  Court,  Faversham, 
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Sprott,  J.,  College  Hill,  Shrewsbury. 

Stanhope,  W.  T.  W.  S.,  M.P.,  Cannon  Ilall,  Barnsley. 

Stanley,  C.  T.,  St.  Stephen's  Hill,  Rugeley. 

Strong,  C.  I.,  Thorpe  Hall,  Peterborough. 

Swann,  R.,  Askliam  Hall,  York. 

Taylor,  J.  B.,  Radcliffe-ou-Trent,  Nottingham. 

Troutbeck,  R.,  Maidstone. 

Trumper,  J.,  jun.,  Burnhara  Abbey,  Maidenhead. 

Vyner,  H.  F.'C,  Newby  Hall,  Ripon. 

Wade,  A.  F.  S.,  Condover,  Shrewsbury. 

WelthaU,  H.  W.,  Alton  Manor,  Wirksworth. 

Wickham,  L.  W,,  Chestnut  Grove,  Tadcaster. 

Williams,  W.,  Creswell  Hall,  Stafford. 

Wilraot,  B.  S.,  Bridge  House,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Wolferstan,  P.  S.  P.,  Statfold,  Tam worth. 

Woodford,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  Amberd  House,  Taunton. 

Worsley,  W.  C,  Hovingbara,  York. 

Wyld,  J.,  Spitzbrook,  Staplehurst. 

Wynne,  T.,  The  Manor  House,  Gnosall,  Staffs. 

York,  E.  C,  Huttou  Hall,  York. 

Yorkfi,  J.,  Bewerley  Hall,  Pateley  Bridge,  Leeds. 

Finances. — Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  presented 
the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's 
receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been  examined,  and 
found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers 
on  February  28,  was  £1,333  14s.  2d.,  and  £1,500  on 
deposit.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  names  of 
eight  members  whose  arrears  from  various  causes  cannot 
be  recovered,  be  removed  from  the  list.  The  committee 
reported  that  Mr.  Mine  having  i-esigned  his  clerkship  in 
the  office  on  appointment  as  Secretary  to  the  Shorthorn 
Society,  they  recommended  Mr.  Sloughgrove  be  appointed 
in  his  place.     This  report  was  adopted. 

Journal. — Mr.  Milward  reported  that  the  whole  of 
the  spring  number  of  the  Jozirnal  is  now  in  type,  and 
will  be  issued  to  the  members  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Council.  The  Committee  recommended  that  the 
index  to  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  second  series  of  the 
Journal  should  be  published  as  a  separate  volume,  and 
that  6,750  copies  of  the  forthcoming /ournaZ  (an  increase 
of  250)  be  printed  in  consequence  of  the  recent  increase 
in  the  number  of  members  of  the  Society.  This  report 
was  adopted. 

Chemical. — Mr.  W.  Wells  (chairman)  reported  that 
the  committee  recommended  the  payment  of  the  annual 
grant  of  £200  to  Dr.  Voelcker  for  investigations.  It 
was  also  reported  that  Dr.  Voelcker  had  contributed  the 
following  papers  to  the  last  number  of  the  Journal:  1. 
Field  Experiments  on  Permanent  Pasture.  2.  Report  on 
the  Composition  of  13  Samples  of  Peruvian 
Guano  sent  by  tie  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to  the 
RoyaljAgricultural  Society,  while  the  forthcoming  Number 
of  the  Journal  will  contain  a  paper  on  the  composition 
and  properties  of  drinki|ag  water,  and  water  used  for 
general  purposes.     This  report  was  adopted. 

Quarterly  Report  of  the  Chemical  Committee. — 
Dr.  Voelcker  has  reported  to  the  Committee  that  amongst  the 
numerous  samples  of  oilcakes  which  were  sent  for  analysis  to 
the  laboratory,  be  found  only  a  few,  professedly  sold  as  pure 
linseed  cakes,  adulterated,  or  made  of  inferior  unscreened 
linseed.  To  bis  inquiries  for  information  with  regard  to  the 
vendors'  names,  and  other  particulars  embodied  in  the  circular 
which  was  sent  to  the  buyers  of  those  adulterated  cakes,  no 
reply  was  returned. 

In  connection  with  feeding  cakes,  be  directs  attention  to  four 
cases  of  poisoning  with  rake-cake,  which  have  lately  been 
brought  under  his  notice.  Serious  mischief  to  stock,  resulting 
in  several  instances  in  the  death  of  the  beasts  fed  upon  rape-cake 
liaving  been  done,  the  stomachs,  intestines,  and  their  contents, 
together  with  portions  of  the  cake,  were  sent  to  him  for  ex- 
amination, which  showed  that  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  intestines  of  the  beasts  which  died  suddenly 
after  eating  the  cake,  were  highly  inflamed  ;  and  the  analysis 
of  the  cake  showed  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  wild 
mustard  seed,  which  on  digestion  with  water  generates  irrita- 


ting pungent  essential  oil  of  mustard,  that  unquestionably 
caused  the  death  of  the  animals.  None  of  the  samples  of  the 
poisonous  rape-cake  were  sent  by  members  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  consequently  the  publication  of 
the  particulars  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  the 
Committee. 

He  has  only  had  to  report  one  case  of  an  adulterated  arti- 
ficial manure.  A  samples  of  boiled  bones,  on  analysis,  was  found 
to  contain  : 

Moisture    19.34- 

♦Organic  matter l't.4o 

f  Phosphoric  acid    14-. 30 

Lime 27.91 

Magnesia,  carbonic  acid,  &c 13. GO 

Sand  10.30 


100.00 


*Containing  nitrogen 1.39 

Equal  to  ammonia    1.69 

f  Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime 31.23 

Boiled  bones,  of  fair  average  quality,  contain  from  52  to  54 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  yield  about  2  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  whereas  the  adulterated  sample  contained  only  31 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  10  per  cent,  of  sand,  and  a  good 
deal  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  less  ammonia  than  genuine 
boiled  bones. 

On  further  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  adulterated  bone 
dust,  although  ordered  as  boiled  bone,  was  forwarded  by  the 
vendor  as  "  bone  manure,"  and,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
publication  of  the  vendor's  name  would  not  be  advisable. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  this  case  the  bones  were  ordered 
by  the  tenant,  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  who  agreed  to 
advance  the  money  to  pay  for  them,  the  tenant  paying  interest 
for  the  money,  and  producing  a  certificate  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  bones  from  Dr.  Voelcker. 

Implement. — Lord  Vernon  reported  that  Mr.  Booth 
had  been  elected  chairman,  and  that  the  committee  re- 
commended that  only  the  following  classes  of  implements 
be  retained  in  the  classification  for  trials :  Double  ploughs, 
root  thinners,  reaping  machines,  sheaf  binders,  steam 
machinery  for  tillage,  stacking  machines,  thatch  making 
machines,  agricultural  locomotives,  waggons  for  agricul- 
tural locomotives.  They  also  recommended  that  the  trials 
be  held  in  alternate  years  only,  and  that  the  above  imple- 
ments be  divided  into  three  years,  and  be  tried  in  1877, 
1879,  1881  ;  also  that  if  in  any  year  there  be  any  new 
implement  or  important  improvement,  the  judges  and 
stewards  be  empowered  to  try  the  same  and  to  award 
such  premiums  as  the  Council  may  determine  to  plaes  at 
their  disposal  for  this  purpose.  They  further  recom- 
mended that  implement  makers  who  may  desire  to  exhibit 
automatic  implements  in  motion  be  allowed  to  do  so  at 
Taunton  by  steam  machinery  only,  in  a  ring  40  feet  in 
diameter,  paying  £6  each  for  the  space,  which  will  be 
allotted  for  this  purpose  at  Taunton,  opposite  the 
machinery-in-motion  yard  ;  notice  of  this  resolution  to  be 
sent  to  each  exhibitor  of  such  implements  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  applications  to  be  made  during  this  month,  and 
allotments  of  space  by  the  Implement  Committee  in  April. 

Lord  Vernon  presented  the  report  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  committee  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Booth, 
at  its  sitting  the  day  before,  but  as  he  did  not  agree  with 
that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the  trials  of  implements,  he 
could  not  move  its  adoption.  Mr.  Randell  thereupon 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  as  he  felt  that  the  com- 
mittee had  made  an  earnest  endeavour  to  face  the  financial 
difficulty  which  had  been  placed  before  them  at  the  last 
meeting  by  the  Finance  Committee ;  and  Mr.  Milward, 
in  seconding  the  motion,  also  urged  the  necessity  of  cur- 
tailing the  expenses  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  per  annum. 

Lord  Vernon  felt  that  the  Finance  Committee  were 
bound  to  take  some  iuch  step  as  they  did  at  the  last 
meeting,  and  he  was  also  convinced  that  some  radical 
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change  with  regard  to  the  trials  of  implements  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  evidently  they  now  pressed  too  heavily 
on  the  resources  of  the  Society.  But  large  as  is  the  ex- 
pense, the  trials  are  even  now  not  sufficiently  accurate. 
What  he  chiefly  condemned,  however,  was  the  hurried 
manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  change  of 
this  magnitude ;  he,  therefore,  asked  for  more  time  to 
consider  the  alterations  that  were  now  proposed.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  leading  implement  makers  had  nothing  to 
gaiu  by  further  trials,  but  smaller  makers  have.  He, 
therefore,  moved,  "  That  the  Implement  Committee 
should  recommend  at  the  February  Council-meeting  such 
arrangements  for  trials,  after  T876,  as  may  appear  to 
them  to  be  desirable,"  and  "  that  the  trials  arranged  for 
1876  be  postponed  to  1877." 

Mr.  Booth  regi-etted  that  he  was  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  committee-meeting  yestarday,  but,  though  Chair- 
man of  the  committee,  he  wished  to  second  Lord  Vernon's 
resolutions.  To  a  certain  extent  he  agreed  with  the 
report  of  the  committee ;  but  he  thought  it  was  too 
sweeping,  and  to  adopt  it  to-day  would  be  too  precipitate 
a  proceeding. 

Mr.  Shuttleworth  stated  that  he  wished  to  remove  an 
impresion  which  Lord  Vernon  and  others  seemed  to  have, 
that  the  leading  implement  makers  had  something  to  do 
with  the  original  proposal  brought  foi'ward  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  or  with  this  discussion  at  all.  Not  only  had 
they  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  they  did  not  even  feel 
strongly  about  it.  He  felt,  however,  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Society  might  as  well  have  thrown  its  money  into  the 
Thames  as  have  spent  it  during  the  last  few  years  on  these 
trials  of  implements. 

Colonel  Wilson,  as  a  steward  of  implements  for  some 
years,  wished  to  raise  his  voice  against  so  radical  a  change 
being  hastily  adopted.  He  also  testified  to  the  care 
bestowed  on  the  trials  by  the  judges,  and  on  the  benefit 
which  accrued  to  the  public  as  tiie  results  of  them. 

Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  recalled  attention  to  the  specific 
nature  of  the  proposal  before  the  Council.  The  question 
was  not  whether  the  trials  should  be  abandoned,  as  that 
had  been  decided  in  the  negative  by  the  Council  at  the 
last  meeting,  but  it  was  whether  the  list  of  implements 
to  be  tried  in  future  should  be  confined  to  those  enume- 
rated in  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  Council  had 
not  received  any  notice  of  what  was  now  proposed,  and 
he  thought  a  postponement  of  the  question  was  therefore 
necessary. 

Lord  Eslington  thought  that  the  whole  question  really 
resolved  itself  into  one  of  cost ;  and  however  much  the 
Council  might  dislike  the  necessity,  it  seemed  clear  that 
they  would  be  obliged  to  face  their  position  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. Lord  Vernon  had  admitted  that  a  radical 
change  had  become  necessary,  therefore  he  hoped  chat  the 
Council  would  decide  upon  making  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  also  considered  that  inventions  ought  to,  and  inevi- 
tably would,  stand  upon  their  own  merits,  whether  the 
Society  tried  them  or  not. 

^Ir.  Martin  considered  that  actions  spoke  louder  than 
words,  and  he  looked  upon  the  absence  of  the  large 
makers  from  the  last  trials  of  the  Society  as  showing 
that  they  regarded  them  with  disfavour.  He  also  urged 
that  the  trials  of  reaping  machines  should  taKe  place  in 
1876. 

Mr.  Randell,  in  reply,  referred  the  Council  to  the  annual 
deficit  in  the  receipts  at  the  country  meetings;  he  pointed 
out  that  while  the  show-yard  was  constantly  increasing  in 
size,  and  therefore  in  expense,  it  did  not  become  more  at- 
tractive to  the  public.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to  reduce 
the  cost  by  lessening  the  number  of  implements  to  be  tried, 
and  limiting  the  trials  to  every  alternate  year,  and  also  to 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  show-yard  by  extending 
the  machincry-in-motion  department  to  the  exhibition  in 


rings  of  certain  implements  in  motion,  which  are  usually 
worked  by  horse-power.  At  the  same  time  he  was  willing 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  new  scheme,  provided 
that  the  Council  would  agree  to  postpone  the  tria's  of 
reaping  machines,  now  set  down  for  next  year,  to  1877. 

A  conversation  then  arose  in  reference  to  this  sugges- 
tion, and  ultimately,  in  place  of  Lord  Vernon's  resolutions, 
it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  seconded  by  Hon. 
W.  Egerton,  and  carried  by  21  votes  to  11,  "  That  the 
wholequestion  be  referred  back  to  the  Implements  Com- 
mittee to  report  at  the  April  Council.  It  was  then  moved 
by  Mr.  Randell,  seconded  by  Col.  Wilson,  and  carried 
unanimously,  "  That  notice  be  given  to  the  towns  inviting 
the  Society  that  no  land  will  be  required  to  be  provided  by 
them  for  trials  in  1876." 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  report  of  the  Implement 
Committee  (relating  to  the  exhibition  of  automatic  im- 
plements in  motion)  was  then  adopted. 

Genebal  Taunton. — Sir  W.  Wynn  (chairman)  re- 
ported the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  the 
secretary  and  Mr.  Baston  (secretary  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee) be  authorised  to  ascertain  whether  any,  and  what, 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  railway  companies 
for  the  issue  of  joint  tickets  available  for  admission  to  the 
show-yard.     This  report  was  adopted. 

Botanical. — Mr.  Whitehead  (chairman)  reported  that 
the  committee  are  not  at  present  able  to  name  any  competent 
entomologist  who  could  write  a  paper  upon  the  Colorado 
beetle ;  but  they  hope  to  be  able  to  report  at  the  next 
Council  meeting  that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  a 
well-known  naturalist.  Further  information  has  been 
obtained  with  regard  to  the  history  and  habits  of  the 
Doryphora  since  the  last  report  to  the  Council,  which 
tends  to  show  that  the  chance  of  its  introduction  into  this 
country  with  American  potatoes  is  very  remote,  as  the 
insect  passes  the  winter  in  its  peifect  state.  All  its 
transformations  are  said  to  be  made  upon  the  plants  on 
which  it  feeds ;  the  eggs  are  deposited  upon  the  leaves, 
and  in  due  time  larvfc  are  hatched,  and  devour  the  leaves 
and  stalks.  The  larvfc  become  pupas,  which  again 
change  to  the  perfect  beetle.  It  is  believed  that  the 
beetle  hybernates  in  the  ground,  at  some  considerable 
depth,  to  escape  the  frosts,  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
it  would  be  conveyed  in  this  state  with  the  potatoes.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  naturalists  who  have  been  consulted  upon 
the  subject,  that  even  if  these  beetles  were  brought  to 
England  with  potatoes,  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
country  would  not  be  suitable  for  their  spread  and  develop- 
ment.    This  report  was  adopted. 

Veterinaky. — The  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P., 
chairman,  reported  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from 
Professor  Simonds,  stating  his  inability  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  committee.  His  half-yearly  report  had 
been  received  ;  and  he  had  undertaken,  either  himself  or 
by  deputy,  to  furnish  these  reports  punctually  for  the 
future.  The  committee  recommended  that  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  quarterly  reports  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  he  required  to  furnish  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society — in  accordance  with  the  agreement  made  in 
March,  1872 — immediate  information  of  any  outbreak  of 
disease  that  may  come  under  their  knowledge  ;  and  that 
the  secretary  of  the  Society  be  empowered  to  publish 
such  information  in  the  next  week's  issue  of  the  agri- 
cultural newspapers.  Also  that  the  attention  of  the 
governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  be  called  to 
the  small  number  of  the  experiments  reported  upon  as 
having  been  made.  The  Veterinary  Comir^ittee  consider 
this  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  the  present 
arrangement  with  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  The 
committee  further  recommended  that  a  letter  be  written 
to  the  governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  em- 
bodying the  preceding  resolutions, 
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Tlie  following  lettei'  has  been  addressed  to  the  chair- 
men of  quarter  sessions  in  each  county  : 

Sir, — In  conspqnence  of  the  discontiuiwnce  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment returns  of  tlie  number  of  animals  alfi'cled  witli  foot-and- 
moiitb  disease,  pleuro-pueuraoQi:i,  and  other  contagions  diseases 
no  record  exists  of  the  increase  or  diminufion  of  such  diseases, 
throughout  the  country,  or  of  the  effect  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  relating  thereto.  I  am  therefore  directed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  to 
request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  furnish  them  with  sucli 
reports  by  your  inspector  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act  as  he  may  send  in  from  time  to  time,  either 
monthly  or  quarterly,  in  order  that  they  may  be  summarised, 
together  with  those  from  other  districts,  for  the  information 
of  the  Society.  The  Council  will  also  be  glad  to  receive  any 
facts  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  especially  with  reference  to 
the  effect  of  the  Orders  of  the  Privy  Council  in  checking  the 
spread  of  disease  or  otherwise.  In  order  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  information  sought,  I  venture  to  inclose  a  form,  which 
in  the  event  of  no  similar  one  being  already  in  use  in  your 
district  might  be  filled  up  and  returned  as  desired. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedieut  servant, 

H.  H.  Jenkixs,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  &c. 

Special  Chartbk. — Mr.  W.  Wells  reported  that  the 
committee  had  to  present  to  the  Couacil  the  following 
case  respecting  the  constitution  and  bye-laws  of  the 
Society,  which  had  beeu  submitted  ta  counsel,  T.  K. 
Kingdom,  Esq.,  Q  C,  together  with  his  opinion  thereon  : 

Case. — The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land. Its  CojfSTiTUTiON  and  Bye-Laws. — The  Society  is 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  dated  on  March  26,  1840. 
Its  members  being  the  then  subscribers  of  the  then  existing 
"  English  Agricultural  Society,"  or  those  who  should  at  any 
time  thereafter  become  subscribers  thereof  "  according  to  such 
regulations  or  bye-laws  as  should  be  thereafter  framed  or 
enacted  " — their  number  being  indefinite,  but  classed  accord, 
ing  to  their  election  or  rate  of  payment,  into  governors  and 
members — a  principle  of  its  constitution  being  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  pohtics — "  which  no  resolution,  bye-law,  or  other 
enactment  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  shall  on  any 
account  be  allowed  to  infringe." 

Clause  6  directs  three  general  meetings  of  the  Society  to  be 
held  annually — two  in  London,  one  in  May  and  the  other  in 
December,  and  one  in  the  country.  At  the  May  meeting  in 
London,  the  governors  and  members  are  empowered  to  elect  a 
president  and  Council — consisting  of  one  president,  twelve  trus- 
tees, twelve  vice-presidents  elected  from  the  governors,  and 
of  fifty  other  members  elected  indiscriminately  from  governors 
and  meaibers,  twenty-five  of  the  fifty  going  out  by  rotation 
each  year,  but  being  capable  of  reelection.  "  All  vacancies 
in  such  ollices  by  resignation,  death,  or  otherwise,  to  be  filled 
up  by  election,  and  the  majority  of  votes  of  the  remaining 
members  of  such  president  and  Council." 

Clause  7  somewhat  repeats  clause  6,  granting  to  the  May 
meeting  "  full  power  and  privilege  of  selecting  the  president, 
trustees,  vice-presidents,  and  other  members  of  the  Council 
from  the  governors  and  members  as  aforesaid."  "  And  that 
such  president,  trustees,  vice-presidents,  and  Council  shall  be 
regulated  in  their  proceedings  by  such  bye-laws  as  may  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  enacted  by  them  comformably  with 
the  terms  of  the  Charter."  No  established  bye-law,  however, 
being  in  any  case  altered,  or  a  new  one  proposed,  without  at 
least  one  month's  notice  of  such  intention  being  given  to  each 
member  of  the  Council,  "  and  empowers  the  President  and 
Council  to  appoint  and  remove  a  secretary,  responsible  to  them 
for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  defined,  from  time  to  time,  by 
their  bye-laws  or  special  resolution." 

Clause  9  declares  that  the  President  and  Council "  shall  have 
the  sole  management  of  the  income  and  funds  of  the  said  body 
politic  and  corporate,  and  also  the  entire  management  and 
superintendence  of  all  the  other  affairs  and  concerns 
thereof,  and  shall  or  may,  but  not  inconsistently  with  or 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  or  any  existing 
bye-law  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  tlie  realm,  do  all  such  acts 
and  deeds  as'shall  appear  to  them  necessary  or  essential  to  be 
done  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  and 
views  of  the  said  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England." 

Various  bye-laws  and  regulations,  or  resolutions,  have  been 


passed   by  the  Council,  which,  with  the  Charter,  have   been 
printed  for  the  use  of  members. 

(A  print  accompanies  this  case.) 

The  bye-laws  Nos.  1,  5,  9,  13,  14-,  15,  22,  2-3,  27,  and  7(?, 
and  resolutions  Nos.  1  and  4,  are  those  more  particularly  to  be 
referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  this  c^se.  The  president,  vice- 
presidents,  and  trustees  have  hitherto  been  elected  at  the 
general  meetings  in  May  by  show  of  hands,  and  the  25  in- 
coming members  of  Council  by  ballot  of  the  members  tlien 
present  (bye-law  15).  Members  are  elected  and  dismissed  by 
the  President  and  Council  according  to  bye-laws  1  and  9.  No 
bye-laws  have  ever  yet  been  passed  at  any  of  the  general 
meetings.  Nor  have  any  resolutions  been  passed  at  any  of 
those  meetings  in  any  ^'ay  interfering  with  the  past  or  present 
bye-laws,  or  with  the  President  and"  Council;  practically,  the 
sole  action  of  the  Society,  at  the  general  meetings,  has  been 
confined  to  the  election  of  the  President  and  Council,  and  re- 
ceiving the  reports  of  the  Council,  and  the  whole  government 
of  the  Society  has  been  left  to  the  President  and  Council,  on 
the  assumption  that  it  is  delegated  to  them  by  clause  9_  of 
the  Charter.  And,  on  that  assumption,  all  the  existing 
bye-laws  and  resolutions  have  from  the  outset  been 
accordingly  passed  by  the  President  and  Counoil  alone. 
Members  at  the  general  meetings  are  invited  to  make  sug- 
gestions on  the  reports  of  the  Council ;  but  anything  like  a 
resolution,  at  the  instance  of  a  member,  in  any  way  tending  to 
direct  or  control  the  Council,  is  at  once  stopped  by  the 
President  as  being  irl/ra  vires.  It  would  obviously  be  most 
inconvenient,  in  a  body  like  the  Society,  to  be  without  a 
go  erning  head,  or  U  any  set  of  members  out  of  the  Council 
coald  control  or  interfere  with  the  action  ef  that  head  by  any 
resolution  wh'ch  a  mere  section  might  contrive  to  cany  at  any 
general  meeting.  The  attendance  of  ordinary  members  at  the 
London  meetings— and  particularly  at  the  May  rneetings— is 
very  small,  and  resolutions  might  easily  be  carried  in  that 
way.  At  the  same  time,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  Society 
were  the  election  of  the  President  and  Council  not  confinedt 
as  now,  to  the  few  members  present  at  the  May  meetings,  bu. 
were  extended  to  the  members  at  large  by  voting  by  proxy, 
Such  an  extension  would  be  an  enlargement,  and  not  a 
restriction,  of  the  present  right  or  practice.  Much  discussion 
on  this  question,  in  connection  with  the  relative  status  of  the 
President  and  Council  to  the  general  body  has  of  late  taken 
place  in  the  Society,  and  hence  the  reason  for  the  present 
case. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  it  seems  necessary  to  consider— 
What  powers  are  incident  to  the  corporate  body,  as  constituted 
by  the  Charter?  And  what  powers  are  specially  conferred  by 
it  ?  It  is  assumed  that  the  Society  would  have  the  right  to 
pass  resolutions  and  make  bye-laws,  as  incident  to  its  incor- 
poration, if  such  right  be  not  displaced  or  negatived  by  the 
Charter  itself.  Does  the  Charter  therefore  do  the  latter?  It 
no  doubt  (clause  9)  vests  the  sole  management  of  the  Society's 
property,  and  management  and  superintendence  of  its  affairs, 
consistently  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  bye-laws, 
in  the  President  and  Council,  and  (clause  7)  directs  that  the 
President  and  Council  shall  be  regulated  in  their  procecding-i 
by  the  bye-laws  which  they  themselves  may  enact  conformably 
with  the  Charter.  Rut  does  this  coui'er  on  the  President  and 
Council  the  absolute  and  sole  riglit  to  make  bye-laws  affecting 
the  Society  at  large,  or  its  members  individually,  and  in  dero- 
gation of  any  general  right  otherwise  incident  to  the  corporate 
body  ?  If  so,  the  power  of  the  corporate  body  in  its  corpo- 
rate entirety  is  then  necessarily  hmited  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Council  as  the  governing  and  controlling  head. 
And  if  not,  then  what  other  powers  can  the  Society  exercise? 
It  is  assumed  that,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Charter  itself  in- 
vests the  President  and  Council  with  special  powers,  the 
general  incidental  powers  remain  with  the  general  body,  and 
that  if  those  special  powers,  as  vested  in  the  President  and 
Council,  are  limited  to  general  management  according  to  ex- 
isting bye-laws,  and  to  making,  simply,  bye-laws  to  govern 
their  own  proceeding?,  and  not  bye-laws  to  bmd  the  coporate 
body  at  large,  the  body  can,  nevertheless,  by  resolutions  or 
bye-laws  made  by  the  body,  control  the  President  and  Council. 
The  contrary  view  has  hitherto  been  the  rule  and  practice  ot 
the  Society.  Some  of  the  bye-laws,  and  especially  Nos.  1^  and 
U  mio-ht,  perhaos,  be  questionable,  if  the  exclusive  power  be 
not  vested  in  the*  President  and  Council ;  and  bye-laws  22  and 
27  admit  the  right  of  the  Society  in  general  meetings  to  control 
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the  President  and  Council,  though  in  practice  the  exercise  of 
such  right  has  always  been  denied.  The  bye-laws  and  resolu- 
tions, generally,  are  in  many  respects  inharmonious,  and  re- 
quire revision.  But  before  any  revision  is  attempted,  it  should 
be  clear  who  has  the  power  to  revise.  Should  any  of  those 
existing  be  invalid,  for  want  of  power  in  the  President  and 
Council,  that  informality  might,  it  is  assumed,  be  cured  by  a 
re-iolution  of  the  general  body. 

Having  regard,  however,  to  the  above  statements,  the 
opinion  of  Counsel  is  desired, 

1st.  As  to  the  powers  of  the  general  body,  independently  of, 
or  to  control,  the  President  and  Council. 

2nd.  As  to  the  special  powers  of  the  President  and  Council, 
hitherto  exercised,  to  act  without  reference  to  the  general 
body. 

3rd.  Whether  the  Charter  precludes  voting  by  proxy  at 
general  meetings  ? 

4th.  If  not,  in  what  way  the  future  voting  by  proxy  may  be 
effMted  ? 

5th.  Whether  any,  and  which,  of  the  bye-laws  and  resolu- 
tions above  specially  referred  to  are  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
President  and  Council,  or  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Society's  Charter  s  and,  if  the  former,  how  far  they  may  be 
confirmed  by  the  resolutions  of  the  general  body  ? 

6th.  And  generally,  as  to  any  other  of  the  bye-laws  or  reso- 
lutions, by  reason  of  informality,  inconsistency,  or  otherwise, 
calling  for  particular  notice. 

Opinion. — 1st.  1  am  opinion  that  the  general  body  has  no 
powers  independently  of,  or  to  control,  the  President  and 
Council.  By  the  9th  section  of  the  Charter,  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  the  entire  management 
and  superintendence  of  its  affairs,  is  vested  in  the  President  and 
Council,  and,  by  the  7th  section  of  the  Charter,  their  powers 
are  to  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  bye-laws  to  be  made 
by  themselves  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  tliat  these  provisions  of 
the  Charter  impliedly  exclude  the  general  body  from  making 
any  bye-law,  or  voting  any  resolution  to  control  the  powers 
of  the  President  and  Council.  The  general  body  may  indeed, 
I  think,  at  any  of  the  general  meetings,  offer  suggestious 
or  recommendations  for  the  guidance  of  the  President  and 
Council,  but  may  not  enforce  them  by  voting  any  resolution 
or  making  any  bye-law,  or  by  requiring  the  President  and 
Council  to  make  any  bye-laws  to  enforce  them. 

'2nd.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  President  and  Council  have 
the  special  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  them,  to  act  without 
reference  to  the  general  body. 

.3rd.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Charter  precludes  voting  by 
proxy  at  general  meetings.  No  such  power  is  expressly  con- 
ferred by  the  Charter,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
powers  conferring  such  a  right,  no  such  right  exists  at  com- 
mon law. 

4th.  The  answer  to  the  third  question  renders  an  answer 
to  this  question  unnecessary. 

5h.  As  the  general  body  have,  in  my  opinion,  no  power 
to  interfere  with  or  control  the  President  and  Council  in  their 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  13th,  22nd,  and  27th  bye-laws,  which  affect  to  give 
the  general  body  such  a  power,  are  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  Council,  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  Charter,  and  cannot  be  confirmed  by  resolutions  of  the 
general  body. 

6th.  I  do  not  see  any  legal  objections  to  any  of  the  other 
bye-laws  or  resolutions  ;  but,  generally,  they  are  in  a  some- 
what confused  and  scattered  shape  and  order,  and  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  them  carefully  revised  and  consolidated,  and 
put  into  a  more  regular  and  consistent  form  and  order. — T.  K. 
KtNGDON,  Temple,  February  2Qt/i,  1875. 

The  Committee  having  considered  the  case  and  opinion, 
now  ask  for  power  to  reconsider  those  bye-laws  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Charter,  and  generally  to  revise 
them.  This  report  was  adopted,  and  power  given  to  the 
Committee  accordingly. 

Selection.— Colouel  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  reported 
the  following  recommendations  of  the  committee  :  (1) 
That  Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent  be  elected  a  trustee,  in  the  place 
of  the  late  Lord  Kesteven  ;  and  (2)  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Holland.  (3) 
That  Mr.  W.  Cayley  Worsley,  of  Hovingham,  York,  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  Coimcil  in  the  place  of  the  late 


Mr.  W.  Terr.     This  report  was  adopted,  and  the  several 
elections  made  accordingly 

Ou  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  Stock  Prizes  and  Implement  Committees 
was  appointed  to  recommend  judges  of  stock  and  imple- 
ments at  Taunton. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Randell,  seconded  by  Colonel 
Kingscote,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  Resolution  No. 
23  be  altered,  so  as  to  render  necessary  the  appointment 
of  only  two  Stewards  of  Finance  at  the  country  meet- 
ings, instead  of  four. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  B.  T.  Bran- 
dreth  Gibbs,  resigning  the  office,  held  by  him  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years,  of  Honorary  Director  of  the  So- 
ciety's Shows. 

13,  Pelham  Crescent,  Feb.  3, 1875. 
To  the  President   and    Council    of  the    Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  to  tender  to 
the  Council  my  resignation  of  the  office  of  Honorary  Director 
of  the  Society's  annual  shows.  Having  held  the  office  for 
upwards  of  30  years,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  this  step  should  be  taken,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
doing  80,  because  during  that  period  the  management  of  the 
shows  has  been  gradually  worked  into  such  a  system  as  to 
make  it  comparatively  easy  for  the  office  of  director  to  be  now 
dispensed  with.  I  cannot  but  regard  the  Bedford  meeting  (the 
largest  and  grandest  the  Society  has  ever  held)  as  a  satisfac- 
tory and  suitable  finish  to  my  long  terra  of  office.  In  relin- 
quishing that  which  has  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to 
me  ever  since  ray  entry  into  public  life,  I  must  express  to  the 
Council  and  the  members  of  the  Society  generally  ray  sincere 
thanks  for  the  co-operation  I  have  always  received  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  which  were,  especially  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  Society's  history,  frequently  arduous  and  always  respon- 
sible. I  trust  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  assure 
your  lordship  and  the  Council,  that  in  my  capacity  of  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Society  I  shall  always  continue  to  take  a  deep 
interest  to  promote  its  prosperity.  I  iiave  the  honour  to  be, 
my  lords  and  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Brandreth  Gibbs. 

The  President  stated  that  every  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  concur  with  him  in  regretting  that  Mr.  Gibbs 
had  resigned  the  office  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
honourably  held  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Society. 
He  thought  that  it  should  be  carefully  considered  in  what 
manner  the  eminent  services  of  Mr.  Gibbs  could  best  be 
recognised  by  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  office  of  Honorary  Director ;  he  therefore  wished  to 
move  from  the  chair,  "  That  the  Council  have  received 
with  much  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  B.  T.  Brandreth 
Gibbs  as  Honorary  Director  of  the  Society's  country  meet- 
ings, an  office  which  he  has  held  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  much  to  the  advantage  and  interests  of  the  Society, 
and  with  remarkable  zeal  and  efficiency  ;  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Selection  to  consider  what 
recognition  and  memorial  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  services  to  the 
Society  for  more  than  30  years  as  Honorary  Director  of 
their  Shows  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Council." 

Lord  Vernon,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  observed 
that,  however  much  the  members  of  the  Council  might 
differ  on  other  points,  he  felt  sure  that  they  would  be 
quite  uaanimous  in  desiring  to  exjress  to  Mr.  Gibbs  in 
the  most  appropriate  manner  their  high  sense,  not  only  of 
his  untiring  energy,  uniform  courtesy,  and  business-like 
habits,  but  also  to  how  large  an  extent  the  success  of  the 
Society's  shows  had  been  due  to  his  powers  of  organisa- 
tion ;  and  they  must  all  recognise  that  the  honorary 
position  which  he  had  so  long  held,  arduous  as  it  was 
even  now,  must  have  been  doubly  so  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Society.  The  resolution  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Stock.  Catalogue  Propos.4.l. — Mr.  Jacob 
"Wilson  then   moyed   "  That   the  resolution  of  Couuci 
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authorising  the  catalogue  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
judges  be  rescinded."  He  thought  that  after  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  Council  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  say  more  than  that  the  subject  had 
not  had  sufficient  consideration,  nor  due  notice,  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  resolution  referred  to,  which  had 
come  before  the  Council  in  the  report  of  a  Committee,  and 
not  as  a  specific  motion  on  the  agenda.  The  scheme 
might  possibly  be  theoretically  perfect,  but  it  was 
undesirable  in  practice.  Mr.  Wakefield  having  seconded 
the  motion,  Mr.  M.  W.  Ridley  asked  whether  a  resolution 
that  had  been  assented  to  by  a  general  meeting  of  mem- 
bers could  be  altered  by  the  Council,  and  in  reply  was 
referred  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kingdon,  Q.C,  that  the 
members  in  general  meeting  could  not  control  the  action 
of  the  President  and  Council.  Mr.  Welby,  M.P.,  stated 
that  opinion  outside  was  by  no  means  unanimous  on  the 
question,  which  had  recently  been  discussed  at  the 
Lincolnshire  Society.  He  believed  that  a  majority  of  a 
large  meeting  of  the  Council  of  that  Society  would  have 
been  in  favour  of  the  scheme  if  a  vote  had  been  taken  ;  but 
it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  question  until  the  result  of 
the  experiment,  which  it  was  thought  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  would  make,  had  been  ascertained.  As, 
however,  it  had  been  arranged  not  to  oppose  Mr.  Wilson's 
motion,  he  should  not  do  so.     After  a  few  words  in  the 


same  sense  from  Mr.  ililward  and  others,  the  motion  wa 
put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  unanimously. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Shorthorn  Society,  applying  for  the  use  of  rooms  in  the 
Society's  house,  either  by  way  of  temporary  accommoda- 
tion or  as  a  permanency.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raudell, 
this  application  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee, 
and  the  temporary  use  of  a  room  was  granted  pending  the 
report  of  the  Committee  and  the  decision  of  the  Council, 
or  for  three  months  if  required. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Smith  and  Grace 
in  reference  to  their  first-prize  General  Purpose  Horse-hoe, 
which  was  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  Council. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  authorities  of  Peterborough 
and  Birmingham,  cordially  inviting  the  Society  to  hold 
their  country  meeting  for  1876  in  those  localities,  and 
stating  what  steps  had  been  taken  to  procure  the  necessary 
accommodation. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Braby,  of  Maybanks,  Rudgwick, 
with  reference  to  the  prizes  off'ered  for  Sussex  cattle,  was 
referred  to  the  Stock  Prizes  Committee  for  consideration 
when  preparing  the  prize-sheet  for  next  year. 

An  application  from  Mr.  R.  Rendle,  of  Catel  Farm, 
Guernsey,  for  permission  to  exhibit  Guernsey  cattle  at 
Tauncon,  was  refused. 


CENTRAL        CHAMBER       OF       AGRICULTURE. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  and  deputed  members  from  pro- 
vincial chambers  was  held  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  Salisbury 
Square,  on  Tuesday  last,  Lord  Hampton  in  the  chair. 

Capt.  Craigie  then  moved,  "That  this  Couucil  join  in  the 
proposed  Deputation  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  the 
Prime  Minister  on  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in  order  to  advocate 
the  views  of  the  Council  in  favour  of  a  separate  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Government."  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Atkins,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.  (chairman  of  the  Local  Taxation  Commit- 
tee) presented  and  moved  the  reception  of  the  following  report 
for  the  month  of  March  : 

The  omission  from  her  Majesty's  Speech  of  any  legislative 
proposals  for  reforms  in  our  systems  of  Local  Taxation  and 
Local  Government  cannot  but  be  regi-etted  by  the  Local 
Taxation  Committee.  They  observe,  however,  that  the 
Budget  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Prime  Minister  as  the 
more  fiting  occasion  for  the  mention  of  this  question  ;  while 
an  early  opportunity  has  been  taken  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  any  recession  from 
the  position  voluntarily  assumed  last  year  by  the  Government 
was  implied  by  the  absence  of  comprehensive  promises  of 
legislation.  It  is  moreover  announced  that  her  Majesty's 
present  advisers  are  not  of  opinion  that  an  entire  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  existing  machinery  of  local  administration  must 
precede  any  further  relief  to  the  ratepayer,  but  .that  the 
policy  of  the  ;Government  will  be  one  of  gradual  and 
progressive  amendment.  Proposals  are  in  the 
meantime  promised  to  amend  the  present  practice 
with  reference  to  loans  advanced  to  local  authorities 
by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  and 
to  provide  in  connection  vpitli  such  legislation  for  the  annual 
presentation  to  Parliament  of  a  complete  Local  Budget. 
Both  these  steps  have  the  cordial  approval  of  your  Com- 
mittee. In  their  last  Report  they  indicated  the  growing 
indebtedness  of  localities  as  a  cause  for  alarm,  and  called 
especial  attention  to  the  heavy  burdens  thus  imposed  on  the 
rates  of  the  future.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  they 
have  from  the  first  persistently  advocated  an  annual  Parlia- 
mentary st9,tement  of  the  growth  and  magnitude  of  Local 
Taxation,  and  a  periodic  review  of  the  irregularities  of  local 
finance  such  as  the  Local  Budget  now  proposed  will  involve. 
Withholding  any  criticism  of  the  promised  measures  until 
time  has  been  given  for  their  consideration,  your  Committee 
cannot  but  express  a  hope  that  the  occasion  thus  presented 
may  open  the  way  for  that  thorough  and  efficient  audit  of 
the  accounts  of  all  local  authorities  to  which  they  have 
frequently  directed  attention  as  eminently  desirable. 
However  valuable  as  administrative  unprovements  the 
present  proposals  may  be,  your  Committee  need  hardly  re- 
mind ratepayers  that  their  influence  in  reducing  the  burden 


of  the  exceptional  taxes  now  borne  must  be  necessarily  re- 
mote. Until,  therefore,  larger  reforms  are  introduced  no 
opportunity  should  be  lost  of  pressing  on  the  Government 
the  urgency  of  this  grievance,  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
every  member  of  the  Legislature  the  irksome  pressure  of  in- 
creasing rates  under  which  both  rural  and  urban  costituencies 
labour,  and  of  sustaining  your  Committee  in  their  necessary 
but  often  unwelcome  and  difficult  duty  of  resisting  the  im- 
position of  fresh  taxation.  Among  the  measures 
already  introduced  your  Committee  observe  that 
the  Elemenfarii  Education  (Compulsory/  Attendance)  Bill 
of  Mr.  Dixon  proposes  to  revive  the  question  of  univer- 
sally compulsory  School  Boards.  Your  Committee  cannot 
view  witliout  apprehension  the  repeated  proposals  which  are 
being  made  to  extend  over  the  whole  country  the  expensive 
machinery  of  School  Boards,  and  the  consequent  very  large 
addition  to  the  local  rates  which  would  certainly  follow. 
While  some  mora  uniform  security  for  regular  attendance  at 
elemeniary  schools  seems  to  be  required,  they  cannot  think 
that  the  general  establishraeflt  of  School  Boards  is  necessary 
to  this  end.  And  they  believe  that  ratepayers  generally  would 
view  with  considerable  satisfaction  any  legislative  facilities, 
which  would,  through  existing  authorities,  enable  a  full  use 
to  be  made  of  the  educational  institutions  already  provided, 
and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  new  and 
more  costly  system  of  school  management  and  support. 
The  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs  Bill,  read  a  second  time 
on  the  19th  ult.,  will,  unless  modified  in  Committee,  tend  to 
fix  on  the  ratepayers  an  unfair  liabilitj'  for  the  remuneration 
of  public  analysts  by  creating  a  needlessly  large  number 
of  such  officers,  and  thus  necessitating  their  maintenance  to 
some  extent  at  the  cost  of  the  local  rates,  while  the  limit  of 
the  charge  to  be  made  to  the  general  public  for  work  to  be 
done  in  their  behalf  is  fixed  at  too  low  a  point 
to  cover  the  necessary  outlay.  The  Artizans' 
DicelVui'js  Bill,  read  a  second  time  on  the  15th  ultimo, 
was  introduced  in  deference  to  a  wide-spread 
feeling  of  the  insufficiency  of  accommodation  obtainable  by 
some  classes  of  the  community  in  our  larger  towns,  to  which 
its  application  is  limited.  In  so  far  as  the  operation  of  this 
measure  may  tend  to  increase  the  local  rates,  your  Committee 
observe  th.at  the  option  of  putting  it  in  force  will  rest  with  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers.  The  burden,  if  any,  will 
also  fall,  it  may  be  noticed,  in  almost  every  case  (as  is  usual 
in  urban  sanitary  districts)  on  a  graduated  rate,  the  inci- 
dence of  which  is  at  all  events  fairer  than  that  of  the 
specially  objectionable  Poor-rate  levy. 

Having  read  the  report,  Mr.  Pell  announced  that  the 
Lincolnshire  Chamber  had  forwarded  the  following  resolution  : 
"That  this  Council  had  hoped,  from  the  proceedings  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  that  in  the  present  session  a  complete 
scheme  would  have  been  intro Juoed  by  the  Government,  dealing 
with  local  taxation  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  promise  in  the 
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Qaeen's  Speech  to  tliat  effect,  the  Council  is  afraid  that  this 
matter  is  to  be  deferred  until  another  session,  or  shelved  alto- 
gether, regardless  of  the  promises  of  the  Government  and  the 
professions  and  pledges  made  by  Parliamentary  candidates  at 
the  late  general  election." 

Mr.  CoRRAXCE  observed  that  he  had  sent  to  the 
Secretary  a  notice  of  motioa  relating  to  local  taxation,  and 
inquired  by  whose  authority  it  was  not  allowed  to  appear  on 
the  agenda-paper, 

The  CiiAiRMAi^r  explained  that  the  Business  Committee  were 
responsible.  At  the  meeting  of  that  body  on  the  previous 
night  (he  being  in  the  chair),  they  took  into  consideration 
what  course  it  would  be  most  for  the  interest  of  the  Chamber 
to  adopt  that  day  ;  and  the  conclusion  at  which  they  arrived 
was  that,  as  there  were  two  questions  before  the  Council  of 
extreme  and  vital  interest  to  agriculturists,  and  both  of  which 
were  likely  to  become  subjects  of  early  debate  and  legislation 
by  Parliament — naniel}',  Agricultural  Tenancies  and  Local 
Taxation — and  looking  at  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  they  could  have  a 
satisfactory  discussion  of  botli  these  questions  on  the  same  day. 
That  being  so,  the  Committee  next  considered  which 
was  the  more  pressing  question  of  the  two  ;  and  as  he 
himself  had  on  the  same  day  been  in  personal  communication 
with  an  emineut  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  inquired  what  was  the  intention  of 
ministers  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  relating  to 
Agricultural  Tenancies,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention— an  intention  wliich  hesawno  reason  for  thinking  they 
would  change — to  introduce  their  bill  on  that  important  sub- 
ject before  the  Easter  holidays  tliat  they  might  see 
it,  in  fact,  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  within  the 
next  fortnight,  the  Committee  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  was  most  desirable  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
the  Agricultural  Tenancies'  Bill,  the  discussion  of  which  was 
commenced  at  the  February  meeting  and  ordered  to  take 
precedence  at  this  meeting  of  the  subject  of  Local  Taxation, 
which,  however  important  in  itself,  was  not  equally 
pressing  in  point  of  time,  and  would  be  taken  as 
the  first  business  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  April. 
He  trusted  tliat  tliat  explanation  would  be  deemed  satisfactory 
by  his  lion,  friend,  who  was  so  anxious  to  rush  at  ones  into  local 
taxation. 

Mr.  CoRRA^'CE  said  that  as  the  noble  lord  had  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  withholding  the  notice  from  the  paper,  he 
accepted  his  explanation  ;  but  he  could  not  help  adding  that 
the  business  committee  took  upon  itself  a  grave  responsibility 
in  suppressing  a  notice  of  the  kind. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  no  member  had  a  right  to 
place  a  notice  on  the  paper  in  the  manner  Mr.  Corrance  sup- 
posed, and  that  the  practice  was  to  give  viva  voce  notice  of  any 
motion  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Corrance  then  gave  formal  notice  that  at  the  April 
meeting  he  should  submit  a  motion  on  the  question  of  Local 
Taxation,  and 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  received. 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  business  was  the  resumption  of 
the  discussion  on  the  Agricultural  Tenancies  Bill ;  but,  seeing 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  introduced  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council,  he  would  suggest  the  desirability  of  making  as  much 
progress  as  possible  with  the  bill  of  the  Chamber  that  day. 
If,  however,  they  were  to  go  through  all  the  amendments  of 
which  notice  had  been  given,  he  not  only  feared  that  one  day 
would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  doubted  whether  even 
the  remainder  of  the  vreek  would  enable  them  to  do  so.  He 
recommended,  therefore,  that  when  once  any  proposal  had  been 
negatived,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  renew  it  by  means  of 
verbal  amendments ;  and  that  gentlemen  should  rather 
endeavour  to  lay  down  general  principles  than  go  into  details, 
as  if  they  were  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Since  the  meet- 
ing in  February  resolutions  and  reports  had  been  received  from 
several  local  chambers  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  these  he 
cal'ed  upon  the  Secretary  to  read,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. 

Tne  general  result  was  that  the  in=rabers  of  the  Norfolk, 
Shropshire,  and  Banbury  Chambers  were  favourable  to  tlie 
principle  of  compulsory  Tenant-Kight,  those  of  tlie  Cambridge 
and  Ely,  Lincolnshire  and  Devon,  and  Cornwall  Chambers 
approved  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract,  whilst  the 
Cowbridge,    Worcestershire,    Newbury,    and    Warwickshire, 


Herefordshire,  West  Riding,  Essex,  East  Suffolk,  and  York 
Chambers  expressed  a  general  approval  of  the  principle  of  the 
bill. 

The  Council  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  1st  clause 
of  the  bill — "  compensation  iu  respect  of  improvements  made 
by  tenants" — the  question  being  "  that  the  clause  stand  part  of 
the  bill ;"  but  the  Chairman  explained  that  it  was  open  to  any 
member  to  move  an  araendmeut  in  the  nature  of  an  addendum. 

Mr.  D.  Long  said  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council,  but  he  was  informed  that  several  per- 
sons there  voted  against  Mr.  Howard's  amendment  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  compulsion  who  were  not  entitled  to  vote. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  said  that,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  James 
Howard,  he  had  undertaken  to  move  the  amendment  standing 
in  that  gentleman's  name,  to  the  effect  that  the  lease  or 
agreement  should  not  be  "  subversive"  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act ;  but,  gathering  from  Lord  Hampton's  ruling  that  such 
an  amendment  was  inadmissible,  he  should  not  propose  it. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  amendment  was  open  to 
serious  objection  for  tlie  reason  he  had  stated. 

Jlr.  Read  did  not  wish  to  do  anything  in  opposition  to  the 
decision  of  the  noble  lord,  whose  snay  was  so  mild  and 
courteous. 

Tlie  Chairman  thanked  his  lion,  friend  for  this  flattering 
compliment,  and  returned  it  by  saying  that  the  course  Mr. 
Read  had  taken  was  also  most  courteous ;  but  he  must  see 
that  the  amendment  would  have  re-opened  the  question  which 
was  settled  at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  BowEN  Jones  thereupon  moved  as  an  amendment  the 
addition  to  the  clause  of  the  words  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act."  Feeling  sure  that  there  were  many  pre- 
sent who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Howard's  proposal  was  negatived  at  the  Februaiy  meeting 
(cries  of  "  Hear"),  and  knowing  as  he  did  the  sentiment 
which  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  the  agriculturists  of 
the  country,  he  should  not  be  doing  his  duty  if  he  allowed  the 
clause  to  pass  in  its  present  shape  without  proposing  an 
addition  to  it. 

Mr.  Pratt  said  he  was  deputed  by  a  Chamber  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  West  of  England  to  come  there  and  support  the 
principle  for  which  Mr.  Howard  had  contended.  There  was  a 
feeling  in  that  part  of  the  country  that,  unless  some  such 
amendment  as  Mr.  Bowen  Jones's  were  adopted,  the  bill  woald 
be  an  utter  delusion  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Piper  (Swindon)  bore  iiis  testimony  also  to  the 
opinion  of  the  farmers  being  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  compensation. 

Mr.  GuRDON,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Norfolk  Cham- 
ber, declared  that  any  measure  which  did  not  contain  the 
principle  of  the  \\IW\  clause  in  Messrs.  Read  and  Howard's 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  would  be  at  the  best  worthless,  and 
at  the  worst  mischievous  by  blocking  up  the  way  to  obtaining 
a  better. 

Mr.  HerMi^^n  Biddell  observed  that  the  East  Suffolk 
Chamber,  which  was  quite  as  influential  a  body  as  that  of  its 
neighbour  in  Norfolk,  had  come  to  a  directly  opposite  con- 
clusion, and  that  the  bill  in  its  present  shape  was  too  good  to 
be  thrown  aside. 

Mr.  Read  :  But  the  Norfolk  Chamber,  which  represented 
the  whole  county,  were  unanimous  ;  whilst  he  had  read  that 
the  resolution  of  the  East  Suffolk  Chamber  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  three  only  (laughter). 

Mr.  Harding  (Shropshire)  said  that  any  bill  would  be 
worthless  which  permitted  landlord  and  tenant  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  its  provisions.  It  would  be  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  landowner,  with  whom  no  one  could  pretend 
that  the  occupier  stood  on  an  equal  footing.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  adopting  the  principle  of  compulsory  compen- 
sation. 

Mr.  DucKHAM  thought  that  a  merely  permissive  measure 
would  be  simply  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  Legislation  that 
could  be  defeated  by  private  agreement  would  be  similar  in  its 
effects  as  that  of  the  existing  law  in  reference  to  game  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  WniTAKER- Wilson,  replying  to  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Harding  that  the  tenant  did  not  stand  on  an  equality  with  tke 
landlord,  asked  in  his  turn  whether  the  labourer  stood  on  an 
equality  with  the  farmer.  He  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  mi>ke  what  stipulation  he  pleased  with  regard  to  the  let- 
ting of  his  land.  He  granted  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  have  an 
Act  of  Parliament   without  compulsion  ;  but  he  would  apply 
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that  principle  only  where  no  lease  or  agreement  existed.  Then 
the  law  should  step  in  and  make  one. 

Mr.  S.  Stanhope,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the  West  Riding 
Chamber),  thought  that  farmers  were  neitlier  so  ignorant  nor 
so  helpless  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  their  own  arrangements  ; 
that  where  no  written  agreement  existed,  the  law  should  step 
in  and  provide  it ;  that  where,  from  circumstances  over  which 
the  landlord  had  no  control,  he  could  not  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, binding  against  all  comers,  the  law  should  enable  him  to 
do  it,  and  that  the  presumption  of  the  law  should  be  so  changed 
that  the  farmer  might  have  a  right  to  compensation  for  the 
durable  or  permanent  improvements  whicii  he  had  made  on 
the  farm,  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  and  «vhich  now  by 
law  belonged  to  the  latter  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary.  He  protested,  however,  against  the  principle  of 
compulsion,  and  believed  that  with  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons there  was  no  chance  of  any  legislation  on  the  subject 
which  asserted  the  principle  of  compulsion.  If,  then,  the 
Chamber  decided  in  favour  of  that  principle,  they  must  con- 
sider whe  ther  they  were  not  by  doing  so  relegating  the  question 
to  another  Parliament. 

Mr.  K^'IG^T,  M.P. :  If  once  they  broke  through  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  contract,  they  would  soon  have  their 
labourers  demanding  a  fixed  scale  of  wages  ("  Oh,  oh,"  and 
laughter). 

Mr.  Lett  (Yorkshire)  reminded  gentlemen  who  were  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  freedom  of  contract  that,  when  a  farm 
was  to  let,  there  were  sure  to  be  30  or  30  persons  after  it. 
In  that  case,  if  one  would  not  give  the  rent  demanded  another 
would.  Where,  then,  was  the  use  of  talking  about  tl;e  farmers 
heing  able  to  make  his  own  arrangements  ?  (cheers.)  Land- 
lords who  did  their  own  permanent  improvements  would 
never  suffer  any  disadvantage  under  the  bill,  because  the 
incoming  tenant  would  pay  the  compensation  for  improvements, 
whilst  tlie  landlord  would  be  compensated  for  dilapidation. 

Mr.  Stoiier,  M.P.,  described  the  amendment  as  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge,  which,  once  inserted,  would  be  next  used 
against  the  tenant  farmer  in  the  interest  of  the  labourer. 

Mr.  Jabez  Turner  said  the  simple  question  was  whether  the 
bill  was  to  be  a  reality  or  a  sham,  and  that  was  to  be  decided  by 
tlieir  voting  "  yea"  or  "  nay"  upon  this  clause.  Without  Mr. 
Bowen  Jones's  amendment  it  would  be  permissive.  With 
that  amendment  it  would  become  obligatory.  He  appealed 
to  them,  then,  as  representing  the  tenant-farmers  of  England, 
to  pause  before  they  recognised  what  was  called  by  the  eupho- 
nious term  "  freedom  of  contract;"  which  meant  not  only 
that  a  man  might  "do  what  he  liked  with  his  own,"  but  a 
great  deal  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Paget,  M.P.,  argued  that  an  agricultural  tenancies 
bill,  without  compulsion,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
occupier,  and  contended  that  in  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
principle  of  compulsion  they  were  setting  themselves  in 
antagonism  to  the  landlords. 

Professor  Bund  remarked  that  whatever  the  bill  might  be 
without  the  amendment  it  would  certainly  be  a  sham  with  it. 
They  could  not  say  what  "  equivalent"  meant,  and  the  amend- 
ment did  not  involve  the  question  of  freedom  or  non-freedom 
of  contract. 

Mr.  D.  Long,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  in  concluding 
an  agreement  landlord  and  tenant  did  not  meet  on  equal  terms, 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  law  gave  the  landlord  priority  for 
lent,  and  placed  the  farmer  in  unfair  competition  when  taking 
a  farm.  Landlords  were  also  protected  against  dilapidations. 
All  he  wanted,  then,  was  fair  play,  and  in  expending  his 
capital  on  a  farm  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  landlords 
now  were  in  the  matter  of  dilapidations. 

Mr.  LirscoMBE  (West  Riding)  said  that  the  object  of  the 
amendment  was  to  make  every  agreement  run  precisely  on  all 
fours  with  the  schedules  of  the  bill ;  though  he  was  of  opinion 
with  Professor  Bund  that  the  words  proposed  would  not  have 
the  effect.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  committee  (of  wliicli  he 
was  a  member),  in  preparing  the  bill,  to  make  a  good  custom 
uniformity  throughout  England. 

Mr.  DoKB.VN  (Wisbeach)  was  of  opinion  that,  i,  the  tenant- 
farmer  waived  his  right  to  freedom  of  contract,  he  would  be 
parting  with  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Mr.  TiioiiAS  (Brecoushire)  opposed  the  'principle  of  com- 
pulsory compensation. 

Mr.  Carrington  Smith  (Staffordshire)  supported  the 
amendment,  on  the  ground  that  it  carried  out  the  principle 
affirmed  by  the  Chamber  in  the  resolutions  it  had  passed  on 


the  subject,  that  it  would  he  immoral  to  contract  out  of  the 
compensation  clause.  He  did  not  ask  for  special  legislation 
to  protect  the  tenant  against  the  landlord.  He  might  ask, 
iiowever,  whether  the  landlord  did  not  himself  receive  special 
protection  from  legislation  at  this  moment?  (Hear,  hear). 
Had  he  not  the  power  to  seize  the  removable  property  of  the 
tenant  under  the  law  of  distress  to  the  prejudice  of  the  claims 
of  other  creditors?  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  IIiGGiNS  (Bromhead)  commented  on  the  ambiguity  of 
the  amendment,  and  said  tint  if  the  word  "  equivalent"  were 
admitted  it  would  lead  to  much  litigation.  Eor  bis  part,  he 
was  ia  favour  of  freedom  of  contract. 

Mr.  MuNTZ  (as  a  member  of  the  committee)  also  objected  to 
the  amendment  as  ambiguous.  Whether  the  consideration 
was  "  equivalent"  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  or  not  would 
have  to  be  determined  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy.  It  would 
then  become  a  legal  question,  to  be  settled  by  a  court  of  law, 
and  not  by  the  arbitrator. 

Mr,  Bowen  Jones,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  he  was 
not  at  all  surprised  that  their  old  friend  "  freedom  of  contract" 
was  again  trotted  out.  He  considered,  however,  that  freedom 
of  contract  would  be  very  little  infringed  by  a  landlord  and 
tenant  bill  that  was  not  permissive  in  its  character.  He  did 
not  want  interference  between  one  man  and  another,  but 
equality  before  the  law — the  removal  of  an  unjust  law  which 
at  present  gave  to  an  owner  of  land  the  power  to  alienate 
the  property  of  a  tenant.  That  law  removed,  they  would  be 
on  an  equal  footing;  but  so  long  as  it  remained  it  was  one- 
sided and  unjust.  The  Government  had  announced  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  that  they  intended  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the 
subject ;  bat  if  their  bill  was  to  be  of  any  use  to  th?  farmers, 
he  submitted,  as  a  tenant  farmer  himself,  that  there  should  be 
no  means  of  avoiding  its  principles  or  provisions  (cheers). 
The  meaning  of  his  amendment  was  that  the  "  equivalent" 
should  be  considered  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Bowen  Jones  was  then  put  to  the 
vote,  when  there  appeared  27  for  and  27  against  it.  The 
"  tie  "  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  Chairman  should  give  a 
casting  vote,  which  he  accordingly  did,  against  the  amendment. 

A  poll  and  scrutiny  were  thereupon  demanded  by  Mr. 
Duckham,  which  resulted  in  the  reversal  of  the  show  of  iiands, 
and  the  affirmation  of  the  amendment  by  55  to  50. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the  votes  : 


Chambers. 


Swindon 

Nottinghamshire.., 

Enst  Suffolk    

Somersetshire 

Cambridgeshire  ... 

Devon 

Herefordshire 

Hungerford 

Wisbeach    

Cirencester 

Monmouthshire  ... 

Shropshire  

Norfolk  

Buckinghamshire .. 

East  Kent   

Leicestershire 


Ayes.  Noes.  | 
.1—1 


1       — 
—        3 


Ayes 
Devon  &  Cornwall    2 

Essex  — 

South  Wilts    3 

Nortlianiptonshire.     3 

Staffordshire   4 

AYarwickshire. — 

Peterborough 2 

Worcestershire    ...  — 
Gloucestershire  ...     4 

West  Riding  — 

Breconshire 

Lancashire 3 

Lincolnshire   — 


Noes. 

4 


—        1 


Deputed  Members. 

1         1    '  Newbury 

1       _    '  West  Suffolk 
1       —    ',   Yorkshire    ... 


1       — 
—         1 


Members  or  Council. 
T.  Arkell 1       —       W.  Masfen 1 


1 

1 

1       — 


Capl.  Craigie —  1        G.  F.  Muntz    

T.Duckham    1  —       H.  Neild 

Lord  Hampton   ...  —  1  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.. 

T.  Horley    1  —       T.  Rigby     1       — 

J.Howard 1  —  Whitaker  Wilson..  —         1 

D.Long 1  —       T.AVillson 1       — 

B.Jones 1  —       Gardener     —         1 

Total  Ayes,  55.        |        Total  Noes,  50. 

Sir  G.  Jenkinsox,  M.P.,  declined  to  vote  because  the 
words  proposed  to  be  added  appeared  to  him  to  have  no  mean- 
ing, except  one  which  was  repudiated  by  its  supporters  ;  and 
as  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Government  would  shortly 
appear,  he  reserved  his  vote  until  after  he  had  seen  what  that 
was  to  be. 
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The  Chairman  said  that  after  a  division  so  carefully  taken, 
it  was  undesirable  to  attempt  a  reversal  of  the  vote.  He 
should  therefore  put  the  question  that  the  Clause  as  amended, 
stand  part  of  the  Bill,  which  was  at  once  agreed  to,  ncm.  con. 
amid  cheers. 

The  clause  as  settled,  therefore,  runs  in  these  terms: 
"  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  agricultural  tenant 
shall  be  entitled,  on  quitting  his  holding,  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  to  compensation,  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  in  respect 
of  the  unexhausted  value  of  any  improvement  or  improvements 
set  forth  in  Schedules  1,  3  and  3  appended  to  this  Act,  and 
which  shall  have  been  made  by  such  tenant  on  his  holding. 
Provided  that  no  compensation  shall  be  due  under  this  Act  for 
the  unexhausted  value  of  any  improvement  which  lias  been 
specified,  and  the  value  thereof  provided  for  by  a  consideration 
expressed  in  a  lease  or  agreement  equivalent  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Ad.'" 

The  second  clause,  "  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  inter- 
fere with  the  provisions  of  any  lease  or  agreement  made  before 
the  passing  of  this  Act,"  was  amended  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Stkatton,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.Lokg,  by  expunging  the  words 
"or  agreement."  In  favour  of  the  emendation  there  were  21 
to  10.  But  anotlier  proposal  of  Mr.  Stritton  to  add  to  the 
clause  the  words,  "  nor  for  a  period  of  two  years  with  any 
agreement  made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,"  was  negatived 
by  29  to  8.  The  clause,  with  the  words  "or  agreement" 
omitted,  was  then  agreed  to. 

Clause  3,  Proceedings  in  case  of  claim  by  tenant ;  4, 
Londlord  may  claim  for  dilapidations  during  the  continuance 
of  tenancy  ;  5,  Proceedings  in  case  of  claim  for  compensation 
by  landlord;  and  6,  Mode  of  valuing  temporary  improvements, 
were  also  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  7 — as  to  the  mode  of  valuing  durable  improve- 
ments, 

Mr.  Howard  proposed  to  amend  the  first  sub-section 
which  provided  "  That  no  outlay  made  more  than  seven  years 
before  the  tenant  quits  the  holding  shall  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;"  by  substituting  "  ten  "  for  "  seven  ;"  the  latter 
terra  being  in  his  opinion  much  too  short.  Whilst  the  amend- 
ment would  not  compel  the  abitrators  to  award  compensation 
on  what  was  called  in  Lincolnsliire  the  "  ten  years  system," 
it  would  not  debar  them  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  Henley  was  of  opinion  that  seven  years  were  too 
little  in  the  case  of  clay  burning  and  marling. 

Mr.  LirscOME  :  Tiie  idea  of  the  Committee  was  that  im- 
provements enumerated  in  the  first  and  second  schedules — i.e., 
"Temporary"  and  "Durable," — should  be  paid  by  tlie  in- 
coming tenant,  and  that  being  so,  seven  years  were  enough. 

Mr.  Masie:^  contended  that  seven  years  were  not  enough, 
and  invited  Mr.  Lipscombe  to  say  where  in  the  bill  he  found 
the  incomiog  tenant.  The  landlord  was  the  person  dealt  with 
throughout ;  and  for  his  part  he  would  rather  have  fifteen  years 
than  even  ten. 

Mr.  Jabez  Turner  pointed  out  that  in  schedule  2 — 
"durable  improvements" — "paring  and  burning"  were  in- 
cluded :  was  that  to  last  for  ten  years?  There  were  other 
things  also  which  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  "  durable." 

On  the  question  being  put  the  Council  decided  by  27  to  13  to 
substitute  "  ten  "  in  place  of  "  seven  ; "  and  the  clause  in 
this  amended  form  was  adopted. 

Clause  12,  providing  that  nothing  in  the  Act  should  prevent 
a  tenant  claiming  compensation  under  any  local  custom  in 
respect  of  emblements,  way-going  crops,  fixtures,  or  other 
matters  not  comprehended  in  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  was 
amended,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Long, 
by  the  insertion,  after  "fixtures,"  of  tlie  words  "ordinary 
acts  of  husbandry." 

Mr.  Lipscombe  proposed  to  add,  by  way  of  proviso,  that 
the  clause  should  not  include  payments  for  manure  raised  on 
the  farm  more  than  one  year  before  the  termination  of  the 
tenancy,  and  for  wliich  the  tenant  had  paid  on  entry. 

Mr.  Howard  reminded  Mr.  Lipscombe  that  the  bill  related 
to  improvements,  and  not  to  local  customs,  a  subject  with 
which  the  bill  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

The  amendment,  finding  but  four  supporters,  was  rejected 
by  a  considerable  majority. 

To  the  i3l,h  clause,  providing  for  reference  to  arbitration, 
Professor  Bund  carried  an  amendment  to  the  efl'ect  that  any 
matter  referred  to  arbitration  should  be  "  settled  by  arbitration 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Common  Law  pro- 
cedure Act  of  1864." 


Clause  14— "Rules  to  be  made  by  Tnclosure  Commis- 
sioners " — was  struck  out  at  the  instance  of  Professor  Bund  ; 
and  alter  a  brief  discussion  Clause  15 — "  Twelve  months  in 
lieu  of  six  months'  notice  to  quit  " — was  agreed  to. 

On  the  clauses  relating  to  "  Powers  of  limited  owners " 
being  reached,  Mr.  Neild  suggested  that  these  should  be 
passed  over,  in  favour  of  the  remainder  of  the  bill.  In  this 
Professor  Bund  concurred,  as  the  clauses  involved  somewhat 
complicated  questions  of  law. 

The  Chairman  thought  there  was  much  force  to  the 
objection.  The  question  of  limited  ownership  was  not 
strictly  speaking  an  agricultural  one,  but  rather  a  question  of 
intricate  law,  as  to  which  he  confessed  lie  was  not  a  competent 
judge. 

Mr.  Howard,  on  the  other  hand,  said  he  should  be  sorry  if 
it  went  forth  that  the  Chamber  had  no  opinion  on  the  subject, 
seeing  that  it  was  computer  that  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  land 
of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  limited  owners,  who  had 
not  legal  power  to  conclude  an  agreement  that  would  be 
binding  on  their  successors.  It  was,  therefore,  a  practical 
more  than  a  legal  question,  and  he  hoped  the  Cliamber  would 
proceed  to  consider  the  clauses. 

Mr.  Neild  retorted  that  he  should  be  sorry  if  it  went  forth 
to  the  world  that  the  Chamber  had  adopted  the  clauses  with- 
out having  put  forward  a  well  digested  opinion  respecting 
them. 

Some  fnrtlier  conversation  ensured  on  the  question  of  whe- 
ther it  was  advisable  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
clauses.  It  was  terminated  by  the  Chairman  observing  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  had  better  go  through  them. 
He  had  a  decided  opinion  on  the  principle  involved  ;  but  his 
reason  for  thinking  they  might  have  saved  themseves  the 
trouble  of  dealing  with  clauses  of  this  kind  was,  that  they  re- 
lated rather  to  the  modas  operandi  in  giving  effect  to  this  part 
of  the  measure  than  to  the  principle  involved. 

Professor  Bund  then  proposed  to  expunge  the  16th  clause — 
"  power  of  limited  owner  to  charge  compensation  by  way  of 
annuity."  He  said  that  the  Government  bill  must  contain 
some  provision  with  regard  to  the  subject;  that  the  16th 
clause  was  obviously  drawn  up  by  gentlemen  who  were  not 
lawyers,  and  had  never  heard  of  the  Sales  of  Settled  Estates 
Act,  and  the  powers  it  conferred  on  limited  owners.  He  sub- 
mitted that  the  powers  it  granted  were  extreme,  and  far  in 
advance  of  anything  existing.  The  Chamber  should  hesitate, 
therefore,  before  adopting  the  clause. 

Mr.  Howard  was  aware  that,  under  the  Act  referred  to, 
limited  owners  had  power  to  go  to  Chancery  with  the  object 
of  making  agreements  with  tenants  ;  but  what  he  was  desirous 
of  doing  was  to  give  jimited  owners  the  power  to  make  agree- 
ments without  putting  them  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
going  to  Chancery.  This  was  one  of  the  subjects  into  which 
Mr.  Pusey's  committee  inquired,  and  as  to  which  they  reported 
in  favour  of  giving  such  power  to  limited  owners. 

Mr.  DoRBAN  remarked  that  as  it  was  an  expensive  process 
to  put  the  existing  law  in  force,  he  thought  the  clause  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  motion  of  Professor  Bund  having  been  negatived,  Mr. 
Howard  proposed  amendments  to  the  clause  with  tiie  view, 
as  he  explained  them,  of  enabling  the  limited  owner  to  meet 
the  fresh  obligations  imposed  on  him  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  however,  interposed  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Chamber  whether  it  was  expedient  to  go  on  with  the  discus- 
sion. He  reminded  tliem  that  they  were  not  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  added  that  they  had  done  enougli 
in  agreeing  to  those  clauses  of  the  bill  which  were  of  primary 
importance. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  extending  the  powers  of  limited  owners,  but  he 
did  not  concur  in  the  necessity  or  prudence  of  a  body  of  conn- 
try  gentlemen  and  farmers,  such  as  was  then  assembled,  taking 
upon  itself  to  frame  a  clause  on  such  an  intricate  subject  as  the 
mode  of  extending  tliose  powers  (Hear,  hear).  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  prudent  course  would  be  for  the  Chamber 
to  content  itself  with  laying  down  the  broad  principle  th*t  the 
powers  of  limited  owners  should  be  extended,  without  involving 
itself  ina  discussion  on  details  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Howard  intimated  that  he  should  be  quite  satisfied 
with  an  expression  of  opinion  to  that  effect  ou  the  part  of  the 
Chamber  (Hear,  hear). 

Eventually  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  whole  series  of 
clauses  relating  to  limited  ownership,  with  the  amendments  of 
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which  notice  had  been  given,  to  the  Committee  who  had  pre- 
pared the  bill,  for  further  consideration.  The  succeed! iiff 
clauses  were  then  agreed  to,  and  the  Ciiamber  proceeded  to 
consider  the  schedules  setting  forth  the  several  descriptions  of 
iraproveraeuts,  dintinguishing  them  as  "  temporary,"  "  durable," 


and  "permanent;"  and  the   schedule  of  "dilapidations  and 
deteriorations." 

The  other  business  on  the  agenda  paper  was  also  dssposed  of 
and  the  Ciiaaiber  adjourned. 


GLASGOW    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
SHOW  OF  CLYDESDADE,  THOROUGHBRED,  AND  ROADSTER  STALLIONS. 


The  directors  JetermiueJ  to  extend  competition  this 
year  to  thoroushbreJ  and  roadster  stallions  as  well  as  to 
Clydesdales.  Liberal  prizes  were  offered,  and  the  show 
was  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind.  The  entries  reached 
to  134  ;  the  entry  of  thoroughbred  stallions  being  22, 
and  of  roadsters  21.  The  premiums  oll'ered  in  all  the 
classes  ran  up  to  £2,620,  of  which  £2,400  were  given  to 
Clydesdale  stallions. 

The  Clydesdales  were  divided  into  classes — first,  all 
those  above  three  years  ;  and  secondly,  all  those  three 
years  and  under.  Of  the  all-aged  there  were  74,  of  which 
22  were  under  four  years,  and  52  over  that  age,  while 
there  were  50  younger.  The  showyard  embraced  the 
whole  of  the  market  with  all  the  horse-stalls,  and  judg- 
ing was  carried  on  sioaultaneously  in  four  rings.  The 
Glasgow  Society  'had  the  pick  of  the  124  horses 
forward,  and  offered  a  prize  of  £100  to  the  horse  of  their 
choice,  and  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  for  the  best 
three-year-olds.  The  judges  selected  the  following 
from  which  to  make  their  final  choice  :  Mr.  H.  Andrew's 
Defiance,  Mr.  R.  Brewster's  The  Marqus,  jMr.  S.  Clark's 
YouHg  Clyde,  Mr.  Peter  Crawford's  Crown  Prince,  Mr. 
Peter  Fergnsson's  Young  Clansman,  Mr.  Alexander  Gal- 
braith's  Topsman,  Mr.  R.  M'Kean's  Prince  Charlie,  Mr. 
D.  Riddell's  Nevev  Mind  Him  and  Time  o'  Day,  and 
Mr.  J.  Weir's  Gentleman.  Comparatively  little  time  was 
spent  in  arriving  at  a  decision — the  red  ticket  being 
granted  to  Time  o'  Day,  the  selected  of  last  year.  He  is 
a  bay  five-year-old  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  bred 
by  Mr.  John  Craig,  Genoch,  his  dam  being  Bell — not 
Maggie,  as  in  the  catalogue — which  carried  the  honours 
for  several  years  in  her  class  at  the  Ayrshire  Agricultural 
Show.  The  gold  medal  for  the  best  three-year-old  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Riddle's  Royal  Prince,  another  son  of 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Adam 
Smith's  (Stevenston  Mains)  The  Warrior,  a  brown  colt 
by  the  Baron,  out  of  Lily.  Mr.  R.  ISI'Kean,  Lumloch, 
received  the  bronze  medal  with  Tichborne,  afterwards 
selected  by  the  Dunblane,  Doune,  and  Callander  Farmers' 
Club  for  their  £70  premium.  jNIessrs.  J.  N.  Fleming,  of 
Knockdon,  and  John  Martin  of  Auchendennan,  ofEered  a 
champion  cup  for  the  best  stallion  of  any  age,  but  there 
was  some  misunderstanding  regarding  the  arrangements 
for  the  competition,  few  farmers  and  breeders  believing 
that  it  was  necessary  to  enter  for  the  cup  separately.  In 
this  way  only  nine  came  forward,  not  including  either  the 
Glasgow  premium  horse  or  any  of  the  prize  three-year- 
olds-  The  choice  fell  on  Topsman,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Galbraith,  Croy  Cunningham,  Killearn,  a  dark 
chesnut,  rising  six  years,  by  Wonderful,  dam  by  Samson. 
He  was  first  in  bis  class  at  the  Highland  Society's  Show 
at  Stirling,  and  took  the  leading  awards  for  two  years  in 
succession  at  the  Clackmannan  open  show.  The  Middle 
and  West  of  Dumbarton  Farmers'  Society  selected  him 
for  their  £100  premium.  The  Mid-Calder  F^'armers'  Club 
awarded  their  £80  prize  to  Defiance,  belonging  to  Mr.  H. 
Andrews,  Allans,  and  the  silver  medal  three-year-old  last 
year  at  Glasgow.  The  premium  of  £80  ofi'ered  by  the 
Cumnock  District  Farmers'  Society  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Murdo  Bethune's  (Muirton  Mains)  Conqueror,  which 
was  first  in  his  class  at  the  Highland  Society's  Show   at 


Edinburgh  and  Perth.  The  Marquis,  a  black  five-year- 
old,  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  Brewster,  Barnbeth,  was 
chosen  for  the  £60  premium  given  by  the  Strathearn 
Central  Agricultural  Society.  Last  year,  when  he  was 
the  choice  of  the  Carrick  Farmers'  Society,  Donald  Diuiiie, 
shown  by  j\Ir.  James  Drummond,  Blacklaw,  Dunfermline, 
was  sold  for  £300  to  Mr.  G.  H.  M'Leary,  Coleraine,  and 
whose  sire  was  the  first  draught  horse  which  commanded 
£1,000  at  public  aution  in  the  United  States.  The 
selected  of  the  East  of  Fife  Agricultural  Society  for  their 
prize  of  £70  was  iMr.  J.  Ferguson's  (Carnwath)  Blane, 
which  was  third  at  the  Glasgow  Show  in  May  last. 
Young  Clansman  is  one  of  the  best  bred  Clydesdale's  in 
the  country,  and  he  secured  the  North  of  i'lfe  £50  prize. 
The  Dunse  District  Society  selected  for  their  £70  premium 
Kepdowrie,  a  black  son  of  Chance,  belonging  to  Mr.  A. 
Galbraith,  Croy  Cunningham.  £100  and  a  silver  medal 
were  offered  by  the  Machars  (Wigtownshire)  District 
Association,  and  these  handsome  prizes  were  secured  by 
Mr.  James  Kerr,  Lochend,  Kilbirnie,  with  his  light- 
rown  Gleugarnock,  his  sire  being  Lord  Derby,  out  of 
Jean  by  General  Williams.  Mr.  Macdonald's  Young 
Prince  of  Renfrew  was  awarded  the  £60  premium  of  the 
Strathendrick  Society;  and  Young  Lofty,  chosen  by  the 
Windygates  (Fife)  Society,  is  another  specimen  of  the 
short-necked,  short-legged,  powerful-quartered  horse. 
Prince  Charlie,  by  Vanquisher,  the  selection  of  the  Lower 
Ward  of  the  Renfrewshire  Society  for  their  £70  premium, 
stands  10. 3  hands  high.  The  West  Cumberland  Society 
chose  for  their  £60  prize  Mr.  P.  M'Robie's  Earl  Granville, 
first  at  the  Royal  Northern  Show  last  year.  Mr. 
M'Robie's  None  Such  was  the  chosen  of  the  Border 
Union  Society.  The  Campbeltown  District  Club  bought 
at  £300  Mr.  J.  Meikle's  red  bay,  Doncaster.  Young  Sir 
Walter,  bred  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Drew,  and  belonging  to 
Mr.  A.  Munro,  was  selected  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's 
tenantry.  Mr.  Riddell's  "  Tifter,"  a  brown  son  of  Young 
Campsie,  secured  the  Dumfriesshire  Association's  £80 
prize ;  Sir  James,  a  bay  son  of  Prince  of  Wales,  got  the 
Stormont  Union  £80  prize ;  and  Cock  o'  the  North,  by 
Bergamie,  and  Roving  Boj,  a  three-year-old,  were 
chosen  by  the  United  East-Lothian  Agricultural  Society. 
Mr.  Riddell's  Never-Mind-Hira,  a  bay  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  nearly  equal  in  beauty  and  style  to  Time  o'  Day, 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gore  Langton,  of 
Newton  Pork,  at  £700.  The  Eastern  District  of 
Kirkcudbright  Association  awarded  their  £80  prize 
to  Mr.  Steel's  Prince  Charlie,  a  brown  four-year-old. 
Champion,  a  bay  eight-year-old,  by  Lofty,  was  the  choice 
of  the  Poltalloch  Society,  and  the  Dalkeith  Society  secured 
Mr.  Weir's  Gentleman,  a  black,  rising  four  years,  by 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  three-year-olds  were  a  grand  lot, 
and  no  fewer  than  twelve  of  them  were  selected  by  dif- 
ferent societies  for  their  districts. 

Of  the  twenty-two  thoroughbred  stallions  entered  two 
were  not  sent  —  Laughing  Stock,  and  Hussar, 
by  Marsyas.  A  selection  was  first  made  of  Enter- 
prise, Joco,  Westerhall,  Carlton,  The  Hadji,  Make  Haste, 
Nuneaton,  Moldavia,  Hymen,  and  Marquis  of  Lome. 
These  were  reduced  to  Make  Haste,  Joco,  and  Moldavia, 
and   eventually   the  three  were  placed  in  that   order. 
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Make  Haste  is  by  Tom  Bowling,  out  of  Makeshift  by 
Voltigeur,  and  stands  16  bands  bigh.  He  was  first  at  tbe 
Bath  and  West  of  England  show  at  Plymoutb,  and  at 
York,  as  tbe  best  hunting  sire,  in  1873.  Joco  has  also 
been  a  previous  winner,  but  in  an  indifferent  class  he  was 
quite  passed  over  at  tbe  Bristol  meeting  of  the  West  of 
England  Society  in  1874,  where,  however,  the  judging  of 
riding-horses  pretty  generally  was  wofully  weak.  The 
show  of  roadsters  was  not  equal  to  what  might  have  been 
xpected. 

PRIZE  LIST. 
JUDGES. — Clydesdaj-es  :  J.  Young,  Fulwood ;  R.  Finlay, 
Springbill ;  J.  Calder,  Colgrain ;  Alex.  Young,  Keir  ; 
Jas.  Coubrough,  Blairtummock ;  W.  Brock,  Barns  of 
Clyde.  Thoroughbreds  and  Roadsters:  Viscount 
Combermere ;  Colonel  J.  G.  Hay  Boyd  ;  G.  Stoddart. 

Clydesdale  Stallions,  foaled  before  1st  January,  1873, 
and  not  above  ten  years  old.  Mid-Calder  Society's  Premium 
of  £80.— H.  Andrew,  Allans,  Paisley  (Defiance). 

Cumnock  District  Farmers'  Society's  Premium  of  £80. — M. 
Betiiune,  Muirtun  Mains,  Beauly  (Conqueror). 

Strathearn  Central  Agricultural  Society's  Premium  of  £60. — 
R.  Brewster,  Barnbetb,  Bridge  of  Weir  (The  Marquis). 

J.  Drummond,  Blacklaw,  Dunfermline  (Donald  Dinnie) 
jold  to  G.  H.  M'Leary,  Coleraine,  for  £300. 

East  of  Fife  Society's  Premium  of  £70. — J.  Ferguson,  Poo], 
Carnwath  (Blane). 

Fifesbire  Society's  Premium  of  £50. — P.Ferguson,  Renfrew, 
(Young  Clansman). 

The  Dunse  District  Society's  Premium  of  £70. — A.  Ga[- 
braith,  Croy  Cunningham,  Killearn  (Kepdowrie). 

Champion  Cup  and  Middle  and  West  of  Dumbarton  Associa- 
tion's Premium  of  £100. — A.  Galbraitb,  Croy  Cunningham, 
Killearn  (Topsman). 

Tbe  Macliars  District  Association's  (Wigtownshire)  Pre- 
mium of  £100.— J.  Kerr,  Locbend,  Kilbirnie  (Glengarnock). 

Stratbendrick  Society's  Premium  of  £60. — J.  Macdonald, 
Porterfield,  Renfrew  (Young  Prince  of  Renfrew). 

The  Windygates  Society's  (Fife)  Premium  of  £60. — R. 
Macindoe,  Easter  Walkinshaw,  Paisley  (Young  Lefty). 

Lower  Ward  of  Renfrewshire  Society's  Premium  of  £70. — 
R.  M'Kean,  Lumlocli,  Bishopbriggs  (Prince  Charlie). 

West  Cumberland  Horse  Society's  Premium  of  £60. — P. 
M'Robie,  Sunnyside,  near  Aberdeen  (Earl  Granville). 

Border  Union  Society's  Premium  of  £50. — P.  M'Robie 
(None  Sucb). 

Campbeltown  Society  purchased  at  ^£300. — J.  Meikle,  Lug- 
tonridge,  Beitb  (Doncaster). 

Earl  of  Selkirk's  Tenantry's  Premium  of  ^£60. — A.  Munro, 
Ord,  Invergorden  (Young  Sir  Walter). 

Dumfries  Dibtrict  Association's  Premium  of  £80. — D. 
Riddell,  Duntocber  (Tiiter). 

The  Stormant  Union  Agricultural  Society's  Premium  of 
d880.— D.  Riddell  (Sir  James). 

Tbe  United  East  Lothian  Agricultural  Society's  Premium 
of  £60.— D.  Riddell  (Cock  o'  the  North). 

Mr.  Stephen  Gore  Langton,  Newton  Park,  Bristol,  pur- 
chased at  £700.— D.  Riddell  (Never-Mind-Him). 

Glasgow  Agricultural  Society's  Premium  of  £100.^D. 
Riddell  (Time  o'  Day). 

Eastern  District  of  Kirkcudbrightshire's  Premium  of  £80. 
— J.  Steel,  Loch  Wood,  Coatbridge  (Prince  Charlie). 

Poltallocb  Farming  Society's  Premium  of  ^£50. — L.  Stocks, 
Clachanry,  Balfron  (Champion). 

Dalkeith  Agricultural  Society's  Premium  of  £50. — J .  Weir, 
Coatbridge  (Gentleman). 

Upper  Strathearn  Society's  Premium  of  £60. — Lieutenant- 
Col.  Williamson,  Lawers  House,  Crieff  (Baron  Keir). 

■rnREE-YEAR-OLDS. — Selkirk  and  Galashiels  District  So- 
ciety's Premium  of  d650  and  Silver  Medal. — G.  and  J.  Chal- 
mers, Cranberry  Moss,  Kilwinning  (Honest  Davie). 

Kirkmichae  Society's  Premium  of  £70. — P.  CrawforJ, 
Dumgoyack,  Strathblane  (Earl  of  Buchan). 

Earl  ef  Galloway's  Tenantry's  Premium  of  £80. — P.  Craw- 
ford (Come  Again). 

The  North  of  Fifeshire  Association's  Premium  of  £50. — A. 
Gemmell,  Coplaw,  Neilston  (Gleniffer). 

Girvan  District  Agricultural  Society's  Premium  of  £50,— 
J.  Kerr,  Locbend,  Kilbirnie  (New  Style). 


Glasgow  Agricultural  Society's  Bronze  Medal,  and  Dun- 
blane, Doune,  and  Callander  Society's  Premium  of  £70. — R 
M'Kean,  Lumloch,  Bishopbriggs  (Tichborne). 

Glasgow  Agricultural  Society's  Gold  Medal. — D.  Riddell 
(Royal  Prince). 

Breadalbane  Society's  Premium  of  £60. — D.  Riddell  (Jack's 
the  Laird). 

East-Lothian  Agricultural  Society's  Premium  of  £50. — D. 
Riddell  (The  Roving  Boy). 

Aucbtermuchty  Agricultural  Society's  Premium  of  £55.—?' 
A.  Sim,  lawells,  Keith  Hall,  Inverurie  (What's  Wanted). 

Lesmahagow  Society's  Silver  Medal  and  Premium  of  £80. 
—A.  Smith,  Stevenson  Mains,  Haddington  (Tbe  Warrior). 

The  Forfar  Agricultural  Society's  Premium  of  £50. — Earl 
Strathmore,  Glamis  Castle,  Glamis  (Tbe  Thane  of  Glarais). 

Tbe  Newton-Stewart  District  Society's  Premium  of  £60. — 
W.  Wyllie,  Fenwick,  by  Kilmarnock  (Paragon). 

Clydesdale  Stallions,  of  any  Age. — Prize,  Champion 
Cup,  A.  Galbraith,  Croy  Cunningham,  Killearn. 

Thorough-bred  Stallions. — Premium  £100,  with  £50 
added  by  tbe  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society. — First  prize, 
W.  C.  Graham,  Broom,  Mearns  (Make  Haste)  ;  second,  Lieut. - 
Col.  Carrick-Bucbanan,  Drumpellier,  Coatbridge  (Joco)  ; 
third,  W.  Robson,  Swalwell,  Gateshead  (Moldavia)  ;  fourth, 
D.  Riddell  (Nuneaton). 

Roadster  Stallions.— Prizes  £30,  £15,  i£5.— First 
prize,  J.  M.  Martin,  Auclienfroe,  Cardross  (Derby) ;  second. 
J.  Gill,  Howden  Park,  Silsden,  Leeds  (Merrylegs) ;  third,  W, 
Reid,  Milliken  Mill,  Kilbarchau  (Young  Champion  Doughs). 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 
SOCIETY  AND  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  tbe  monthly  meeting,  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Bristol, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Moysey,  there  were  also 
present  Messrs.  R.  Brembridge,  W.  A.  Bruce,  and  Jonathan 
Gray,  vice-presidents  ;  Messrs.  C.  T.  D.  Acland,  H.  Badcock, 
J.  T.  Boscawen,  J.  Daw,  T.  Duckhara,  T.  Dyke,  C.  Edwards, 
W.  R.  Gilbert,  F.  Gill,  J.  Hallett,  J.  W.  King,  H.  A.  F. 
Luttrell,  H.  St.  John  Maule,  R.  Neville,  C.  A.  W.  Troyte, 
and  J.  Goodwin  (Secretary  and  Editor). 

Journal. — It  was  announced  that  the  Society's  Jiurnal  is 
now  in  the  course  of  distribution. 

Croydon  Meeting,  1875. — A  letter  was  read  from  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  General  Post  Office  announcing  that  "due 
consideration  has  been  given  to  tbe  arrangements  which  will 
be  necessary  iu  connection  with  tbe  Show  of  tbe  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society  to  be  held  at  Croyden  in  June  next ; 
when  tbe  department  will  be  prepared  to  extend  the  telegraph 
wires  to  the  Show  Ground,  and  make  such  other  arrangements 
as  may  be  desirable." 

The  Meeting  of  1876. — The  following  invitation  from 
tbe  citizens  of  Hereford  was  read  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Gray, 
representing  the  Committee  appointed  to  select  a  place  of 
meeting  for  the  year  1876  :  Gentlemen, — In  pursuance  of  a 
unanimous  resolution  passed  at  a  general  meeting  of  tbe  citizens 
of  Hereford,  convened  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  desirability  of  soliciting  a  visit  from  your  Association  in 
1876, 1  have  much  pleasure  iu  communicating  to  you  the  wish 
of  the  citizens  that  the  Show  should  be  held  here  in  that 
year,  and  tliat  yo»  will  consider  tkis  as  a  fowial  invitation. 
I  feel  assured  that  if  accepted  your  Association  ?i41l  meet  wkh 
as  warm  a  reception  as  they  did  when  tney  favoured  ns  with 
a  visit  in  1865.  I  have  tbe  honour  to  be,  your  obedieni 
servant  (signed),  Orlando  Shellard,  Mayor  of  Hereford. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Shropshire  and  West  Midland  Agricultural  Society,  dated 
February  20th,  inquiring  whether  an  invitation  from  tbe  town 
of  Shrewsbury  would  be  entertained  by  tbe  Society. 

The  Council  unanimously  resolved  that  as  the  authorities  of 
Hereford  bad  for  several  weeks  past  been  in  correspondence 
with  tbe  Society,  and  had  this  day  announced  their  readiness 
to  comply  with  the  Society's  conditions,  they  (the  Council) 
did  not,  for  the  1876  meeting,  feel  at  liberty  to  ente^:tain  pro- 
posals from  any  other  locality,  and  therefore  accepted  the 
Hereford  invitation ;   at  the  same  time  the    Secretary  was 
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directed  to  inform  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  Shrewsbury  that  the 
Council  fully  appreciated  the  feeling  which  had  prompted  his 
comrauuication. 

The  following  new  members  were  declared  to  be  duly 
elected :  Captain  J.  Best,  R.N.,  Westbourne-terrace,  Hyde- 
park,  London  (Life)  ;  J.  II.  Ley,  Trehill,  Exeter  (Life) ;  the 
Earl  of  EUesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester;  G.  Hampton, 
North  End,  Findon  ;  W.  C.  Davy,  Horn  Park,  Beaminster  ; 
H.  Still,  Addiugtou  House,  Croydon  ;  F.  Ludlani,  Shirley, 
Croydon ;  J.  Braby,  Maybauks,  Horsham ;  J.  A.  Rolls,  the 
Heudre,  Monmouth  ;  E.  U.  Llewellyn,  Langford  Court,  Bris- 
tol;  J.  F.  Burrell,  Manor  House,  Friiiiley  ;  R  N.  Fuller, 
High-street,  Croydon;  W.  Taylor,  Wickham  Court  Farm, 
Beckenhara  ;  J.  Arnott,  Little  Woodcote,  Carshalton ;  D. 
Irwin,  137,  Claphara-road ;  Major  B.  Latham,  Park-hill  Rise, 
Croydon  ;  W.  13.  P.  Brisslock,  32,  Liucoln's-inn-tields  ;  M. 
Walker,  Addington  Lodge,  Croydon  ;  S.  B.  Walker,  Addiug- 
toa  ;  P.Crowley,  Waddon  House,  Croydon;  H.  II.  B.  Pod- 
more,  Brambletye  Croydon  ;  W.  Streeter,  White  House  Farm, 
Sanderslead,  Croydou  ;  J.W.Webber,  Hull  Brook,  Sharaley 
Green,  Guildford  ;  Captain  Ilickley,  R.N.,  Ashcott,  Bridg- 
water. 


HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULrURAL 
SOCIETY     OF     SCOTLAND. 

The  March  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Society  was  held  in  Edinburgh — Mr.  Small  Keir 
of  Kindrogau  iu  ihe  chair. 

General  Shows. — The  minute  of  tlie  Committee  on 
General  Shows,  17th  February,  was  submitted.  Among  the 
subjects  under  consideration  were  : — 

The  Selection  of  Judges. — This  subject  arose,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Barclay,  M.P.,  at  the  last  general  meeting,  in 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  judges  of  stock.  The  motion 
was  in  the  foUovTing  terms  : — "  Tiiat  the  directors  be  recom- 
mended, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who  are  considered 
best  qualified  to  act  as  judges  at  the  society's  shows,  to  for- 
ward to  each  exhibitor  a  list  of  the  exhibitors  iu  the  group  of 
classes  to  be  judged  by  oue  stt  of  judges,  and  iu  which  he  is 
an  exhibitor,  and  invite  him  to  submit  for  the  information  of 
the  directors  the  names  of  the  three  gentlemen  (not  them- 
selves exhibitors  in  the  group)  whom  he  considers  best  quali- 
fied to  act  as  judges  for  that  group."  The  motion  not  being 
lodged  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  bye-laws  could  not 
be  submitted  for  immediate  decision  to  the  general  meeting, 
and  was,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barclay,  remitted  to  the 
directors,  and  by  them  referred  to  the  General  Show  Com- 
mittee. Tlie  minute  bears  that  the  committee,  having  given 
the  subject  their  most  careful  consideration,  have  to  report 
that,  as  at  present  every  member  is  at  liberty  to  send  in  the 
names  of  gentlemen  they  deem  qualified  to  act  as  judges,  they 
consider  the  proposal  unnecessary  and  inexpedient.  The 
committee  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  the 
judges  should  rest  entirely  with  the  directors,  and  that  the 
less  exhibitors  have  to  do  with  their  selection  the  better. 

The  Period  for  Selecting  Judges. — The  committee 
then  took  into  consideration  a  suggestion  previously  made  by 
the  Secretary  on  this  subject,  when  they  resolved  to  recom- 
mend— (1)  That  the  judges  should  be  appointed  before  the 
entries  close.  (2)  That  it  should  be  remitted  to  the  general 
show  committee  to  draw  up  a  list  of  judges — say  six  for  each 
breed — for  the  consideration  of  the  directors.  (3)  That  for 
tills  purpose  the  committee  should  meet  iu  May,  and  have  the 
list  ready  for  the  directors'  meeting  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
June. — The  board  approved  of  the  recommendations  by  the 
committee,  both  as  to  the  mode  and  period  of  selecting  judges. 

Steam  Cultivation. — The  following  motion  by  the  Hon. 
George  Waldegrave  Leslie,  approved  of  at  the  last  general 
meeting,  was  remitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
on  steam  cultivation:  "That  it  be  remitted  to  the  directors 
for  consideration  whether  it  will  not  be  desirable  forthwith  to 
appoint  a  standing  steam  committee,  who  shall  receive  reports 
from  those  members  of  the  Society  who  employ  steam  cultiva- 
tion— the  said  committee  also  to  recommend  rewards  or  medals 
as  encouragements  for  decided  improvements  in  the  method  or 
cheapness  of  using  steam  power  for  cultivation." 

Mr.  Glennie  (Fernyflatt)  moved,  "  That  this  board,  recog- 
nising the  importance  of  steam  cultivation  iu  the  husbandry 


of  Scotland,  resolves  to  offer  premiums  to  the  amount  of  £100 
for  its  encouragement,  and  remits  to  the  steam  cultivation 
committee  to  frame  the  conditions  under  which  the  premiums 
are  to  be  awarded." 

Mr.  BIiLNE  Home  seconded  the  motion,  which,  after  some 
discussion,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  steam  cultivation, 
witliout  the  board  expressing  any  opinion. 

Agricultural  and  Fosestuy  Department.  —  The 
Secretary  intimated  that  the  examinations  for  the  Society's 
agricultural  ceitificate  and  diploma,  and  for  the  Society's 
certificates  in  forestry,  had  been  fixed  for  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday the  23rd  and  2-ith  current,  candidates  being  required  to 
lodge  intimation  on  or  before  the  15th,  with  the  Secretary,  from 
whom  a  syllabus  of  the  examination  may  be  obtained. 

Veterinary  Department. — The  annual  public  examina- 
tions for  the  Society's  veterinary  certificate,  which  are  open  to 
the  students  of  any  veterinary  teaclier  duly  recognised  by 
Government,  were  fixed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
the  13th  and  lltli  April — the  practical  examination  taking 
place  on  Monday  the  12th. 

Humanity  to  Animals. — The  Secretary  laid  before  the 
directors  a  copy  of  a  report  by  a  sub-coramittee  of  Greenock 
(Burgh)  School  Board,  prepared  in  compliance  with  sugges- 
tions from  the  Highland  Society  and  various  associations  in 
the  kingdom  having  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  and  the  destruction  of  properly,  so  prevalent 
among  children.  The  sub-committee  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  advisable  that  the  School  Board  should  issue  an 
address  to  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  recommending 
them  to  give  special  instructions,  at  stated  intervals,  on  tho 
"subjects  ;  that  placards  containing  appropriate  instructions,  and 
suitable  mottoes  or  sentences,  should  be  printed  and  huug  up 
ill  the  class-rooms,  corridors,  and  playgiouuds.  The  sub- 
committee appended  an  address  such  as  might  be  sent  to  the 
teachers  and  a  few  sentences  aud  instruciious,  as  specimens  of 
what  ii;  considered  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
humidity  and  respect  to  property. 

Polled  Herd-Book. — The  Secretary  submitted  the  third 
volume  of  the  Polled  Herd-Book,  containing  pedigrees  of 
animals  of  the  polled  Aberdeen,  Augus,  aud  Galloway  breeds, 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ramsay,  Banff,  for 
which  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  thank  the  donor. 


THE  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Rooms,  12,  Hanover  Square,  on  Tuesday, 
the  2ud  inst.  There  were  present  The  Earl  of  Bestive,  The 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  Lord  Skelmersdale,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
M.P.,  Col.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  The  Revs.  T.  Staniford  and, 
J.  N.  Micklethwait,  and  Messrs.  Aylmer,  Bolton,  Booth, 
Beauford,  J.  W.  Cruickshank,  Mcintosh,  Pole-Gell,  Stratton 
Tracy,  and  Jacob  Wilson.  Col.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  was 
in  the  chair.  Letters  were  received  from  The  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  Lord  Penrliyn,  Mr.  Savill,  and  Mr.  Harward,  stating 
that  they  were  prevented  from  attending. 

The  minutes  of  the  Council  meeting  held  on  the  3rd  Feb. 
last,  were  read  and  confirmed.  The  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Editing  Committee  at  their  meetings  on  the  IGth 
Feb.  last,  and  tlic  2ud  March  inst.,  were  read  by  Col. 
Kingscote,  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  The  resolutions 
as  confirmed  by  the  Council  were  in  substance  as  follows  : 

That  the  Herd  Book  be  published  annually :  that  the  back 
volumes  be  sold  to  members  at  one  guinea  per  volume  (the 
publishing  price),  and  at  £1  lis.  6d.  to  non-members;  that 
the  price  of  entries  to  members  be  for  bulls  Ss.  each  entry,  and 
for  cows  with  their  produce  2s.  6d.  each  entry,  and  to  non- 
members  for  bulls  10s.  each  entry,  and  cows  with  their  pro- 
duce 5s.  each  entry ;  that  pedigrees  not  accepted  will  be  re- 
turned -with  the  fees  ;  that  the  price  of  the  current  volume  of 
the  Herd-Book  to  non-members  be  £1  lis.  6d.;  thar  entries 
of  buUs  may  be  made  by  owner  or  breeder  :  that  the  number 
of  crosses  required  in  any  bull  before  entry  in  the  Herd-Book 
be  five,  and  in  any  cow  four  crosses  ;  that  the  400  entries  of 
bulls  sent  to  Mr.  Strafiord  for  entry  in  the  last  vol.  of  the 
Herd- Book  (vol.  20)  be  accepted,  their  correctness  being 
verified  by  Mr.  Strafiord  ;  that  an  advertisement  be  issued  at 
once  setting  forth  these  particulars,  stating  that  the  Society 
is   now  prepared  to  receive  pedigrees  for  insertion  iu  the 
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forthcoming  vol.  of  the  Herd-Book,  aud  giving  informatiou 
as  to  forms,  &o. 

Tlie  Editing  Committee  recommended  to  the  Council  tlie 
appointment  of  Mr.  Hine,  a  clerk  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  as  Secretary,  aLd  he  was  appointed  by  the  Council 
accordingly. 

The  Editing  Committee  also  resolved  to  coutitme  the 
numbering  of  bulls  in  tlie  Herd-Book  from  the  present  numbers 
until  they  reach  six  figures. 

Lord  Skelmersdale,  as  Chairman  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee,  read  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
Committee  at  their  meetings  on  the  16th  February  last  and 
the  2nd  March  inst.,  which  were,  as  confirmed  by  the  Council, 
in  substance  as  follows: — That  Mr.  J.  Harward,  the  Hon. 
Sec.  and  Treasurer,  be  elected  e.r-offtcio  member  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  ;  that  the  Hon.  Sec.  be  requesfed  to  bring 
before  the  Council  at  the  meeting  proposed  to  be  held  on  the 
6th  April  next,  a  draft  prospectus  and  report,  together  with 
a  proof  of  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  ;  tliat 
parties  residing  in  America,  the  Colonies,  or  on  the  Continent, 
be  eligible  for  election  as  'members  of  the  Society,  and  be 
entitled  to  its  publicationii,  but  without  having  the  privilege 
of  entering  their  cattle  in  the  Herd-Book  ;  that  the  parties 
applying  to  become  members  of  the  Society  prior  to  the  3rd 
February  last  be  elected  as  members  accordingly ;  and  that 
parties  desirous   of  becoming  members  of  that  date  mast  be 


proposed  by  a  member.  The  Council  adopted  this  resolution 
and  passed  one  electing  as  members  all  the  parties  who  had 
applied  or  been  proposed  between  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
on  the  3rd  February  last  aud  the  meeting  held  on  the  2nd  inst. 
In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  Hon.  Sec. 
reported  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  become  a  Life  Member  and  Patroness  of  the  Society  ; 
and  that  the  number  of  life  members  was  215,  and  the  number 
of  annual  subscribers  251,  representing  a  promised  sum  of 
upwards  of  £3000.  The  General  Purposes  Committee  also 
resolved — That  the  subscriptions  entitle  members  to  a  copy  of 
the  Herd  Book,  as  published,  gratis  ;  that  application  be  made 
to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  with  a  view 
of  procuring  a  suite  of  rooms,  as  oflices  for  the  Society,  at  12, 
Hanover  Square. 

It  vvas  urged  by  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Cruickshank,  that  Ireland 
and  Scotland  should  be  more  numerously  represented  on  tiie 
Council,  and  the  same  was  favourably  considered. 

Mr.  Stratton  brouglit  before  tlie  Council  the  desirability  of 
admitting  all  animals  into  the  Herd- Book  with  four  or  less 
crosses,  but  the  proposition  was  not  supported. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Council,  that  a  report  of  their 
proceedings  be  from  time  to  time  sent  to  the  agricultural 
papers,  and  that  the  Council  do  meet  again  on  the  6th 
April  next. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  SHORTHORN  SHOW  AND  SALE. 
IN  B  INGLE Y  HALL. 


Twenty  guineas  is  too  low  a  reserve  to  induce  breeders 
to  send  anything  but  starved  aristocratic  culls  and  passt 
or  common-pedigreed  animals  to  run  a  risky  venture,  the 
tremendous  danger  of  which  was  made  amply  manifest  in 
Bingley  Hall.  Buyers  had  simply  their  own  way.  There 
was  a  glorious  glut.  The  local  butchers  ought  shortly  to 
have  money  to  invest,  and  we  devoutly  hope  that  Bir- 
mingham may  never  have  less  satisfactory  problems  to 
encounter  than  the  steak  and  sirloin-pieces  of  those  prime 
young  supernumerary  sires,  whose  marbled  meat  will 
pass  for  ox.  But  this  is  scarcely  the  object  for  which 
the  show  was  established.  That  a  large  number  of 
strikingly  useful  animals  were  picked  up  by  tenant-farmers, 
and  will  travel  to  improve  many  a  herd  of  coarse  and 
ordinary  mongrels,  we  are  also  assured,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  we  can  congratulate  the  projectors  of 
the  scheme.  There  was  quite  enough  of  good  blood  and 
consequent  style  and  fashion  throughout  the  show  to 
accomplish  this  ;  and  when  we  heard,  as  we  did, 
of  an  upstanding  mellow  yearling  of  high  degree 
heing  selected  to  "  run  out  with  Anglesey  heifers  to  get 
grazing  heasts,"  we  felt  that  we  could  not  go  with  old 
George  Stevenson,  as  to  this  being  "bad  for  the  coo  :" 
our  charitable  sympathies  ran  rather  with  the  pampered 
prince  or  lordling,  thus  unexpectedly  constrained 
to  the  hard  fortunes  of  such  a  7)iesalUance. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  choice  blue-blood  herds.  The  upper 
sources  of  the  thoroughbred  cow,  as  of  the  thoroughbred 
horse,  must  be  kept  pure.  Tkere  must  be  choice  spirit 
provided  somewhere  to  dash  the  raw  wines  and  cider 
with,  or  the  liquor  will  not  keep  ;  and  so,  too,  in  the 
case  of  the  cross-bred  mare  and  cow.  Preserving  our 
metaphor,  we  will  only  say  that  due  care  should  be  taken 
to  choose  only  dams  of  a  cask-like  build.  The  first 
requisites  in  a  breeding  animal  aie  a  broad  loin  and 
rotundity  of  rib. 

Advancing  into  the  hall,  we  make  for  the  cards  which 
indicate  the  enjoyment  of  first  honours  in  the  class  for 
bulls,  "exceeding  twenty,  and  not  exceeding  thirty -six 
months,"  and  there  we  found  very  much  to  admire  in 
Theirs  (?)  an  animal  possessing  a  long  and  very  hand- 


some outline,  standing  up  very  gaily,  of  a  deep  red  and 
little  white  colour,  having  a  pleasant  head  and  nice  horn. 
His  thigh  might  be  a  trifle  light,  and,  as  there  always  is 
a  difference,  the  ribs  spring  less  boldly  on  the  left  than 
the  right  side,  but  he  is  most  delightfully  symmetrical 
all  over.  He  had  fed  very  evenly,  as  we  remember  did 
his  once  upon  a  time  famous  sire,  Oxford  Prize.  We 
inspected  him  carefully  both  out  and  in  his  place,  and 
acknowledge  him  to  be  a  charming  animal,  but  decidedly 
wanting  in  masculine  character.  "  A  beautiful  Smithfield 
ox"  he  looked  in  the  sale  ring,  and  so  must  others  have 
thought,  for  he  made  only  seventy-six  guineas  at  last. 

The  second  prize.  Prince  of  Cashmere,  was  a  long, 
light  roan,  and  very  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  judge, 
with  whom  we  looked  him  over,  but  to  us  he  appeared  a 
trifle  slack  and  flat,  and  for  real  stock  purposes  inferior 
to  his  neighbour.  Red  Knight,  an  exceedingly  meaty, 
substautial,  round-barrelled  beast,  deep  and  thick  all 
over.  He  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  impressive  cha- 
racter of  the  blue-blood  families,  for  he  springs  at  the 
fifth  cross  back  to  an  ordinary  sort,  the  subsequent  bulls, 
however,  being  of  the  best — that  is,  Towneley  and  Stack- 
house  origin — crowned  at  top  with  Cambridge  Rose  and 
Thorudale  Duchess  bulls.  "  It  takes  four  crosses  to  make 
a  gentleman,"  it  has  been  said,  and  upon  this  idea  rests 
the  rule  of  qualification  for  the  Herd  Book.  This  bull 
was  cheaply  bought  for  51  gs.  by  Mr.  Homfray,  to  reign 
amidst  a  herd  of  blood-red  but  Shorthorn  beauties  in  a 
pleasant  South  Welsh  park,  which  looks  defiantly  across 
to  Devonshire,  the  soft  sea-air  and  juicy  bite  of  which  we 
trust  will  refresh  and  restore  him  after  his  unpleasant 
vicinity  to  the  butcher's  knife,  amidst  the  sawdust  alleys 
of  grim  Bingley  Hall.  We  shall  look  for  his  descendants 
amidst  the  rosetted  some  day.  There  were  a  useful  lot 
besides  in  the  class — thick  and  mellow,  and  well-grown, 
but  with  some  defect  of  unevenness  or  flatness  as  a  rule. 
Amidst  the  old  bulls.  Lord  Aberdeen  2ad  (29055)  is  well 
and  evenly  fed,  but  never  of  "  much  account"  in  good 
company  ;  whilst  the  second,  Lord  Harley,  we  are  glad 
to  see  was  rescued  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  There  were  some  other  fairish  bulls  here, 
which  might   have  been  bought  up  by  breeders  to  do 
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good   service,   whether   as   regards  their  lineage  or  their 
lines  of  beauty. 

In  the  neit  class,  for  bulls  between  ten  and  twenty 
months,  the  pool  was  swept,  and  deservedly,  by  Col. 
Loyd-Lindsay's  Augustus  by  Rob  Roy  (29S06),  a  very 
stylish,  riehroan,  mellow,  good-all-over  animal,  and 
covered  with  an  abundance  of  the  softest  hair.  Rob  Roy 
was  picked  up  some  time  since  by  the  successor  of  the 
Broad  Hintoii  wizard,  whose  shrewd  original  lectures  upon 
the  crossing  of  stock  were  at  once  as  agreeable,  as  sound 
and  freely  spoken,  and  will  ere  long  give  a  certain  desired 
air  of  aristocratic  fashion  to  the  soft  mole-like  animals 
whose  type  is  so  familiar  to  the  frequenter  of  cattle 
shows.  But  Augustus'  origin,  just  for  instruction's  sake, 
let  us  investigate.  On  his  dam's  side  he  goes  back  to 
Colling's  North  Star,  an  ancestor  of  value  in  the  breeder's 
eye  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  of  late  somewhat 
impatiently  run  over,  as  have  been  many  other  excellent 
elements.  Then  in  two  sires  above  comes  North  Star 
again,  with  Bates's  Duke  of  Northumberland  between, 
then  just  a  soupcon  of  Booth,  then  Lord  Spencer's  old 
sort,  and  above  that  the  more  recent  celebrity,  a  Knightley 
Charmer.  His  sire  Rob  Roy  is  sprung  from  an  old 
fashioned  cow  of  Lord  Ducie's,  through  Usurer,  Fourth 
I)\ike  of  York,  Grand  Duke  (by  the  Duchess  bull  Duke  of 
Glo'stcr,  out  of  a  Victoria  or  Violet  cow),  topped  up  with 
j\Ir.  Game's  successful  purchase  the  Barmpton  Rose, 
Duke  of  Towneley,  and  a  Royal  Butterfly,  by  way  of 
ultimate  gilding.  So  much  for  the  Barmpton  Roses  to 
which  Culshaw  pinned  his  faith ;  precious  elements 
all,  and  not  ditlicult  to  reach,  with  of  course  the  precarious 
success  of  all  gold-diggings.  Col.  Loyd-Lindsay  we 
must  again  pull  out  for  admiration,  and  congratulate  upon 
the  handsome  features  of  his  Jael,  in  Class  8,  whose  only 
faults  were  a  certain  straigUtness  of  shoulders,  a  Bates 
characteristic  which  he  probably  owes  to  his  grandsire 
Baron  Wetherby  2nd  (31213),  bred  by  Mr.  Bowly  between 
the  7th  Duke  of  York  and  one  of  his  thick,  mellow  Ruby 
cows,  and  a  tightness  of  waistband  which,  however  admi- 
rable in  a  guardsman,  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  a  Short- 
horn. "Why  on  earth  this  bull  should  have  been  named 
Jael,  we  cannot  conceive,  unless  it  was  that  his  owner 
made  sure  of  his  nailing  the  prize.  As  for  his  pedigree, 
a  son  of  Rob  Roy  again,  he  owns  upon  the  maternal  side 
of  his  admixture  besides  the  Ruby  tint  from  Siddiugton 
some  Walnut  juice  from  Fawsley,  aud  a  strong  decoction 
of  Lord  Spencer's  old  much-tlavoured  Jupiter  and 
Firby  brew.  We  were  reminded  as  we  viewed  him  of 
Sir.  Douglass'  Sir  James  the  Rose — a  likeness  which 
conveys  a  compliment.  Amongst  the  young  bulls  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months  a  good  numerous  lot  showed 
amongst  them  almost  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
while  the  three  first  prizes  and  the  highly  commended 
one  were  all  youngsters  of  considerable  promise,  aud  may 
be  heard  of  again.  Unless  you  view  them  side  by  side 
and  on  parade,  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  accurately  the 
value  of  competitors ;  but  as  they  stood  in  their 
places  we  admired  most,  for  shape  and  carriage, 
the  "  highly  commended"  dark  Marshal  M'Mahon. 
Grand  Patriot  2nd  looked  a  trifle  too  much  on  leg,  and 
wanted  something  of  substance  as  well  as  ultimate  fashion 
to  rank  as  an  A  1.  winner  in  company  that  we  have 
seen.  Gallant  Gay,  standing  second,  handled  superbly, 
and  has  a  grand  development  of  loin  and  quarter.  His 
dewlap  was  too  sloping,  however,  and  his  countenance  weak. 
He  made  72  guineas  ;  and  for  third,  Earl  Beauchamp 
showed  a  thick  and  mellow  victor  in  Fortinbras.  The 
cows  shown  were  but  middling,  with  a  few  marked  excep- 
tions— viz.,  the  well-known  iloss  Rose,  who  has  has  been 
exhibited  of  late  in  turn  as  a  fat  and  a  breeding  animal. 
She  made  a  hundred,  wliereas  a  Gwynnc,  eight  years  of 
age  and  more,  brought  her  owner  a  cheque  for  nearly  a 


quarter  of  a  thousand  from  Mr.  Lane  Fox.  It  was  the 
bumper  of  the  sale.  The  calves  fetched  by  far  the  best 
comparative  prices,  and  were  bought  a  good  deal  for  New 
Zealand,  America,  and  the  general  fgreign  market. 
Certainly  the  more  we  inspected  the  various  classes  t'.ie 
more  merit  we  discovered,  and  that  although  there  were 
many  indifi'erent  and  even  poor  things  shown,  there  were 
also  a  large  number  of  stylish  good-backed,  wealthily- 
haired  young  things,  whose  dispersion  must  do  an  infinity 
of  good. 

These  "  sale  shows,"  however,  often  bring  about  rather 
ludicrous  results,  and  it  would  often  be  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  prizes  with  the  prices.  Thus,  in  the  first 
class  of  old  cows  Fawua  Gwynne,  an  utterly  unnoticed 
cow,  made  close  upon  double  as  much  as  the  first  and 
second  prize  winners  put  together — her  ligure  being 
235  gs.,  that  of  the  first  prize  100  gs.  aud  of  the  second 
prize  40  gs.  In  the  third-class  of  yearling  heifers  the 
winner  realised  40  gs.,  the  next  best  43  gs.,  Mr.  Hem- 
ining's  unnoticed  heifer  71  gs.,  and  Mr.  Wilkes'  merely 
comm-nded  heifer  90  gs.  In  the  filth-class  of  old  bulls 
of  nine  entries  the  first  prize  made  44  gs.  and  the  second 
43  gs. ;  while  Mr.  Bicktord's  unnoticed  Phosphate  made 
60  gs.,  aud  Mr.  Bennion's  Prince  Bismarck,  also  passed, 
over  55  gs.  In  the  seventh-class  the  second  prize  was 
knocked  down  for  83  gs.  and  the  third  prize  for  65  gs. 
In  the  eighth  class  at  least  a  dozen  young  bulls  put 
below  him  made  more  money  per  head  thau  the  second 
prize  bull ;  and  in  class  nine,  Mr.  F.  Sartoris'  bull-calf. 
Lord  Oxford  Rosy,  although  put  out  of  it  by  the  judges 
made  not  only  more  money  than  anything  opposed  to 
him,  but,  at  150  gs.,  the  top  price  of  the  second  day's 
sale — thus  being  iu  very  good  company  with  the  Bidden- 
ham  born  G«ynne.    Robin  Adair  made  105  gs.,  and  Jael 

We  have  no  room  for  a  full  list  of  prices,  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured,  but  the  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  first  day's  sale : 

Average. 

Class.  £    s.     d. 

1      52  12     7 

2     32  17     * 

3      8'J  16  10 

4     , 30  18     3 

5        45     3    0 

0      54  12    0 

PRIZE  LIST. 
Judges. — J.  Robinson,  Clifton  Pastures,  Olney. 

R.  Stratton,  The  Duffryn,  Newport,  Moumo  th. 

J.  Wood,  Darlington. 

£.  Wortley,  Ridlington,  Uppingliara. 

Cows  or  heifers,  exceeding  three  years  old. — First  prize  £10 
0.  B.  Cresswell,  near  Stafford  (Moss  P^ose)  ;  second,  £5,  T 
Comber,  Newton-le- Willows,  Lancashire  (Statira  8th).  Highly 
corameuded :  E.  Wliitehouse,  Kingsbury,  Tamworth;  Wm. 
How,  Tottington,  Thetlbrd  (Luxury).  Commended:  C.  W. 
Brierley,  Rhodes  House,  Middleton  (Seraph)  ;  J.  Bickford, 
Moseley  Hall,  Bushbury  (Clara  2nd). 

Heifers  exceeding  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old. — 
First  prize,  £10,  D.  Hedges,  Pewbridse,  Yardley  (Beautiful)  ; 
second,  £5,  W.  Clements,  Bhikesley  Hall,  Yardley  (Meggie). 
Commended  :  C.  Charlwood,  Padworth  Mill,  Reading,  Berks 
(Duchess  of  Padwortli). 

Heifers  exceeding  one  aud  not  exceeding  two  years  old. — 
First  prize,  £10,  E.  Wliitehouse,  Kingsbury,  Tamwortb  (Rose- 
bud) ;  second,  £5,  T.  L.  Senior,  Brouglitou  House,  Aylesbury 
(Charming  Sultana).  Highly  commended  :  VV.  Lambe,  Au- 
bourn  Hall,  Lincoln  (Lady  of  the  Lake)  ;  J.  Briscoe,  Hill 
Croome,  near  Worcester  (Betty  Butterfly).  Commended  : 
II.  H.  Wilkes,  Show  Hill,  Bushbury,  Wolverhampton  (First 
Bud);  J.  Owen,  Middleton,  Tamworth  (Kitty  Clyde);  J. 
Briscoe  (Charlotte). 

Bulls  exceeding  twenty  and  not  exceeding  thirty-six  months 
old. — First  prize,  £10,  J.  Upson,  Kivenhall,  Witlsam,  Essex 
(Theirs) ;    second,    £5,   T.   Willis,    Manor    House,   Bedal? 
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(Prince  of  Caslimere).  Highly  commended  and  resevve : 
W.  Lambe,  Aubourn  Hall,  Lincoln  (Red  Knight).  Highly 
commended:  T.  Sartoris,  Rushden  Hall,  Higham  Ferrers 
(Lord  Kingscote  Rosy).  Commended:  W.  Dent,  Kaber  Fold, 
Brough,  Westmoreland  (Royal  Eden). 

Bulls  exceeding  thirty-six  months  old. — First  prize,  £10, 
R.  Wood,  Clapton,  near  Thrapstone  (Lord  Aberdeen  3nd)  ; 
second,  £5,  Viscountess  Ossington,  Ossington,  Newark  (Lord 
Harley).  Highly  commended :  R.  H.  Crabbe,  Baddow-place, 
Chelmsford,  Essex  (Baddow  Duke  of  Geneva).  Commended: 
J.  J.  Sharp,  Brough  ton,  Kettering  (First  Marquis  of  York). 

Bulls  exceeding  ten  and  not  exceeding  twenty  months  old). 
—First  prize,  £60,  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay,  V.C.,  M.P.,  Lock- 
inge  Park,  Berks  (Augustus)  ;  second,  £30,  T.  Simonds, 
Carter's  Hill,  Arborfield,  Reading  (Lord  Arborfield)  ;  third, 
£10,  Rev.  R.  B.  Kenuard,  Marnhull  Rectory,  Blandford 
(Marquis  of  Blandford).  Highly  commended  and  reserve  : 
T.  Hewer,  Inglesham,  Lechlade  (Walls  Court).  Highly 
commended  :  Sir  G.  Jenkinsou,  M.P.,  Eastwood  Park,  Falfield, 
Gloucestershire  (Warrior).  Commended :  Lord  Sudeley, 
Toddington,  Winchcorab,  Gloucestershire  (Mandarin  10th). 

Bulls  exceeding  fifteen  and  not  exceeding  twenty  months 
old. — First  prize,  £20,  Earl  Beauchamp,  Madresfield  Court, 
Malvern  (Robin  Adair) ;  second,  £10,  N.  Stilgoe,  Manor 
Farm,  Adderbury,  Oxon  (White  Boy)  ;  third,  £5,  E.  Lytliall, 
Radford  Hall,  Leamington  (The  Duke).    Highly  commended: 


W.  Woodward,  Hardwick  Bank,  near  Tewkesbury  (David 
Copperfield) ;  Major  Webb,  Elford,  Tamwortk  (Layman)  ; 
T.  Hands,  Canley,  Coventry  (Pearls  Darlington). 

Bulls  exceeding  twelve  and  not  exceeding  fifteen  months 
old.— First  prize,  £20,  Col.  Loyd-Lindsay,  M.P.  (Jael) ; 
second,  £10,  T.  Mace,  Sherborne,  Northleach  (Palestine) ; 
third,  £5,  J.  Outhwaite,  Bainesse,  Catterick,  Yorkshire 
(Noble).  Highly  commended  and  reserve  :  T.  Harris,  Stoney 
Lane,  Bromsgrove  (Holbein).  Highly  commended:  G.  C. 
Greenway,  Ashorne  Hill,  Leamington  (Jovellar) ;  J.  H. 
Casswell,  Laughton,  Folkingham  (Red  Knight  2nd);  W. 
Linton,  Sheriff  Hutton,  York  (Valentine  Irwin).  Cora- 
raended:  J.  B.  Jenkins,  Kingston  House,  near  Abingdon 
(Orange  Boy)  ;  J.B.Jenkins  (Rupert);  A.  Jenkyns,  Upton, 
Nuneaton  (Jupiter) ;  Earl  Beauchamp  (Conrad). 

Bulls  exceeaing  six  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months  old. — 
First  prize,  £20,  H.  J.  Hopkins,  Moulton  Grange  Farm, 
Northampton  (Grand  Patriot  2nd)  ;  second,  £10,  R.  Jefferson, 
Preston  Hows,  Whitehaven  (Gallant  Gay)  ;  third,  £5,  Eail 
Beauchamp  (Fortinbras).  Highly  commended:  W.  Law- 
rence, Brockworth  Park,  near  Gloucester  (Marshal  McMahon) ; 
W.  T.  Wakefield,  Fletchemstead  Hall,  near  Coventry 
(Monarch) ;  E.  Lythall,  Radford  Hall,  Leamington  (Wood- 
man). Commended  :  T.  Staffer,  Stand  Hall,  near  Manchester 
(Cluny)  ;  J.  Marsh,  Devizes,  Wilts  (Fire  King). 


NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE     FARMERS'     CLUB. 

STEAM   CULTIVATION. 


At  the  last  meeting  the  subject  was  on  Steam  Power 
applied  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Soil :  Mr.  G.  H.  Ramsay 
in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  W.  Fisken  read  his  paper,  as  follows ;  My  appear- 
ing a  second  time  before  this  society  of  practical  agriculturists 
to  read  a  paper  on  steam  cultivation  may  be  attributed  to  ray 
long  acquaintance  with  the  various  details  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  subject.      From   my  early  days  I  had  a   liking  for 
mechanics,  especially    for  the   details  of   the    steam-engine. 
Abont  25  years  ago,   I    thought   of  applying   the   power  of 
steam  to  the  tillage  of  laud.     I  then  originated  the  system 
or  plan  of  applying  tlie  power  which  is  known  by  my  name, 
and   which   was   designed  to  contain  the    most     economical 
principles.     At  the  beginning  of   the  above    period,  or  five 
years    before  any    of  the  names   were  heard   of  which    af- 
terwards became  well  known  in  connection  with  the  subject, 
I  was  searching  the  libraries  of  Newcastle  for  information 
in  rope  traction   and  winding  machinery  in  order  to  perfect 
my  plan,  and  to  show  its   practical  advantages,   and   experi- 
ments were  then   being    made  to   test   tlie  principles  of  my 
plan.     Since  then  I  have  had    an  opportunity  of  seeing  in 
practical  operation  all  the  various   modes  of  applying    steam 
power  to  tillage  which  mechanical  ingenuity  has  suggested. 
It  may  then  be  somewhat  interesting  for   you  to  hear  what 
can  now  be  said  on  steam  cultivation,  and   on  the  different 
plans  by  which  it  is  being  practically  carried  out.  So  much  to 
account  for  my  presence  among  you.     Now  for  ray   subject. 
For  farmers,  steam  cultivation  is  the   question   of   the   day. 
It  is  very  natural  that  farmers  should  be  desirous  to  get  the 
benefit  of  steam  power  in  the  hard  work  of  cultivation,   when 
they  see  its  successful  achievements  in  other   industrial  pro- 
cesses and  pursuits.     There  is  now  no  doubt  as  to  the  practi- 
cal application  of  steam  power  to  cultivation.       This   power 
has  been  most  successfully  shown  capable  of  hauling    any   im- 
plement of  tillage  necessary  for  cultivation,  and  the  work  done 
has  surpassed,  for  completeness,  efficiency,  and  speed,  anything 
ever  done  by  horses.     I  need  not  dilate  on  the   many   advan- 
vantages  derived  from  application  of  this  great  power  to  cul- 
tivation.   Those  advantages  are  undoubtedly   great,   and   are 
well  known  to  you  as  practical  agriculturists.     But  still,  with 
all  these  undeniable  advantages,  farmers  generally  hesitate  to 
embark  in  the  purchase  of  steam  tackle.     There  is  evidently  a 
doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  its  profitableness.      They    seem   to 
look  shy  at  tl\e  whole  subject.    They  may  hire  a  set  of  tackle 
for  a  day  or  two  as  a  kind  of  luxury,  or  to  give  their  horses  a 
pull  up  the  hill  when  the  work  is  a   little  behind ;   but    they 
seem  slow  to  decide  in  adopting  steam  power  to  perform  the 


daily  routine  of  cultivation.  Year  by  year  they  have  prize 
tackle  pressed  on  their  attention.  They  have  the  economy 
of  steam  power  declared  by  the  high  authority  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  endorsed  by  other  lesser 
agricultural  lights  ;  for  all  that,  horse  power  still  occupies  the 
field,  aud  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  farmer  is  found 
trusting  much  to  steam  power  for  the  general  tillage  work  of 
the  farm  by  purchasing  a  set  for  his  own  use.  Steam-tackle 
makers  and  otliers  are  ready  to  think,  and  also  to  say,  that 
farmers  are  standing  in  their  own  light  in  so  generally  pre- 
ferring the  old  to  the  new  power  in  tillage.  The  farmers  are 
apt  to  be  charged  with  dulness  of  apprehension  in  not  at  once 
accepting  as  settled  truth  the  decision  of  judges  and  the 
flaming  statements  of  tackle  makers  in  praise  of  steam  culti- 
vation, so  industriously  inscribed  on  the  pages  of  their  trade 
circulars.  I  have  some  sympathy  witli  farmers  in  their 
doubts  as  to  the  great  economy  of  the  present  systems  of 
steam  machinery.  Farmers  have  rather  shown  their 
shrewdness,  instead  of  slowness,  in  exercising  caution  before 
committing  themselves  to  the  substituting  of  steam  power  in 
place  of  horses,  with  the  most  of  the  appliances  pressed  on 
their  notice.  Farmers  have  shown  themselves  eager  enough 
to  adopt  new  machinery  and  new  implements  when  their 
merits  are  made  manifest.  How  rapidly  have  reapers,  mowers, 
hay  rakes,  aud  thrashing  machines  been  adopted  by  the  far- 
mers in  place  of  the  tools  and  machines  formerly  used?  There 
must  be  some  satisfactory  reason  to  account  for  the  slow  de- 
velopment of  steam  cultivation.  One  would  have  thought 
that  steam  power  for  tillage  would  have  been  rapidly  and 
eagerly  adopted.  Tillage  is  the  heaviest  work  and  of  largest 
account  on  the  farm,  yet  farmers  have  applied  steam  to  the 
lighter  work  of  thrashing  and  manipulating  the  crop,  and 
continue  in  most  cases  to  use  horses  in  the  hard,  heavy 
drudgery  of  dragging  the  implements  of  culture.  We  are  now 
brought  to  consider  what  are  the  hindrances  which  obstruct 
the  path  of  progress  in  steam  cultivation.  Some  think  that 
it  is  want  of  capital  that  confines  the  farmer  to  his  horses. 
This  is  not  a  satisfactory  reason,  for  if  farmers  found  the 
tackle  so  profitable  as  it  is  said  to  be,  they  would  soon  find 
capital  for  this  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  We  find  that 
steam  tackle  is  not  used  by  many  farmers  who  are  known  to 
have  no  lack  of  capital.  Mr.  Reed,  one  of  the  committee  of 
inspection  on  steam  cultivation,  records  as  his  opiuioa  that 
landowners  stand  in  the  way  of  developing  steam  power.  My 
imagination,  however,  could  never  take  so  wide  a  range  as  to 
see  wiiat  connection  landowners  had  with  the  lack  of  mechani- 
cal skill  in  steam  tackle  makers  as  to  hinder  them  from  show- 
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ing  the  profitable  advantages  of  their  machinery.  The  makers 
of  tacke  have  gone  too  much  on  the  plan  that  farmers  must 
suit  their  positions  or  circumstances  to  tlie  tackle  offered 
them,  instead  of  making  the  tackle  to  suit  the  circumstances 
of  the  farmer.  Tiiey  think  that  the  size  and  shape  of  fields 
and  farms,  and  the  farmer's  purse,  should  be  made  to  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  tackle.  Others  think  that  steam  cul- 
tivation would  rapidly  progress  if  the  hedgerows  and  highways 
were  straiglitened,  and  the  fields  made  as  mathematically 
right-lined  as  tlie  squares  of  a  chessboard  or  au  American 
township.  Such  changes  may  aid  steam  cultivation  a  little, 
but  not  mucli.  Were  steam  cultivation  to  depend  on  these 
changes,  we  might  as  well  wait  for  the  constellations  of  the 
heavens  to  be  arranged  in  rows  like  street  lamps.  Steam 
power,  when  once  shown  to  be  profitable  and  generally  intro- 
duced, will  gradually  effect  these  subsidiary  changes,  which 
experience  points  out ;  but  steam  power  must  first  prove  itself 
a  permanent  and  profitable  agent  in  agriculture,  then  we  may 
took  for  landlords  and  tenants  ncaking  those  changes  which 
will  secure  the  greatest  advantages  from  their  new  and  power- 
ful ally.  I  lay  it  down  as  one  of  the  elements  of  success 
that  steam  machinery,  with  very  few  exceptions,  must  he 
made  capable  ol  superseding  horse  power  with  considerable 
profit,  even  witli  the  present  shape  of  fields  and  size  of  farms. 
If  we  cannot  siiow  a  clear  profit  aud  decided  advantage  in  be- 
half of  steam  power  with  fields  and  farms  as  they  are, 
tiie  mere  rectification  of  fences  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
secure  or  warrant  a  change.  'J'he  room,  or  margin,  for  profit 
between  steam  and  horse  power  is  so  narrow  that  unless  the 
conditions  of  economy  are  rigidly  adhered  to  in  arrangement 
and  working  of  steam  tackle  it  will  not  show  great  advantage 
over  horses  in  the  mere  pulling  of  the  implement.  Horse- 
power is  very  accomodating  to  the  size  of  farms,  a  pair  of 
horses  or  a  team  is  a  complete  unit  of  power.  The  profit- 
ableness of  a  pair  of  horses  or  a  team  is  dependent  or  limited 
to  itself.  A  pair  of  horses  is  just  as  profitably  wrought  by 
itself  as  in  company  with  more  pairs  working  alongside  of  it. 
When  a  farmer  has  work  for  a  pair  of  horses  he  can  plough 
as  profitably  as  his  larger  neighbour  who  has  five  or  ten  pairs, 
hence  teams  or  horses  are  readily  adapted  to  all  sizes  of  farms. 
No  existing  steam  tackle  has  sliown  such  adaptability  to  the 
general  husbandry  of  the  kingdom.  Then,  again,  horses  are 
yoked  with  little  cost  to  the  tilling  implement ;  a  steam  horse 
requires  its  cost  to  be  nearly  doubled,  and  sometimes  more, 
in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  tillage  implement.  A  real 
horse  loses  more  or  less  of  its  spare  power  in  pulling  a 
plough.  A  steam  horse  loses  more  or  less  of  its  spare  power 
in  working  field  implements.  A  horse  does  its  work  when 
■walking,  and  the  plough  when  being  dragged  through  the 
soil,  so  that  the  horse  and  the  tillage  implements  seem  made  to 
be  accomodated  to  each  other.  Any  farmer  knows  how  much 
earier  it  is  for  horses  to  pull  field  implements  than  to  drive 
thrashers,  aud  how  much  easier  for  steam  to  thrash  than  to 
plough.  A  horse  feeds  itself  when  the  ploughman  rests  ;  a 
horse  walks  to  and  from  its  work,  and  can  continue  workiug 
without  interruption  for  hours  together,  while  one  man  guides 
both  the  horses  and  his  plough.  All  these  cr  nsideratious  and 
advantages  procure  for  team  labour  a  unit  of  economy  which 
renders  it  difficult  for  steam  to  surpass.  It  is  not  mere  custom 
or  blind  attachment  to  the  old  power  which  makes  horse 
labour  so  difficult  to  drive  from  the  field.  It  is  true  that  poets 
and  sentimentalists  may  be  loath  to  see  the  ploughman  and  his 
steeds  turned  adrift,  but  it  is  not  love  of  the  picturesque,  or  a 
desire  to  favour  the  fine  arts  that  induces  farmers  to  cling 
so  tenaciously  to  animal  power.  It  is  the  more  prosaic  motive 
that  it  will  not  be  so  good  for  his  pocket  to  make  the  change, 
especially  when  he  discovers  that  owing  to  the  cost  of  steam 
tackle  the  first  effect  will  be  tiie  total  emptying  of  his  pockets, 
with  tlie  uncertainty  that  they  shall  ever  be  as  full  again. 
The  diversity  of  systems  the  farmer  has  to  choose  from 
operates  against  the  sale  of  tackle  The  fanner  having  no 
certain  guide  as  to  the  best,  he  thinks  it  better  to  make  no 
choice  than  a  wrong  one.  Farmers  are  assured  by  manufac- 
turers of  tackle,  and  by  the  awards  of  societies,  that  steam  is, 
cheaper  than  horse  tillage.  But  farmers  are  shrewd  enough 
in  most  cases,  to  discern  that  the  promises  of  manufacturers 
and  the  judicial  awards  are  based  on  conditions  not  found  in 
practice.  It  is  assumed  that  the  tackle  is  to  work  200  days 
annually,  and  that  during  that  period  it  will  do  as  much  work 
daily  as  is  found  to  be  the  rate  during  the  racing  performances 
under  the  eyes   of   the   judges.    These  are   conditions   not 


realised  by  farmers  working  their  own  tackle.  If  any  one  is 
simple  enougli  to  invest  in  tackle  on  the  faith  of  such 
authorities,  a  few  days'  practice  will  open  his  eyes.  Ue  finds 
that  the  daily  results  are  not  as  promised,  and  he  knows  he 
cannot  be  doing  tillage  work  all  those  days.  When  such 
results  are  found  farmers  are  timid  to  invest  in  tackle.  The 
reason  why  judges  and  makers  of  tackle  are  in  the  habit  of 
lengthening  out  the  period  of  work  and  the  rate  per  day  is 
to  m»ke  the  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  cost  of  the 
tackle  and  the  manual  wages  bear  a  smaller  proportion  to  the 
work  done,  in  order  to  establish  more  clearly  the  advantage 
of  steam  over  horse  power.  The  fact,  then,  that  the  interest, 
and  depreciation,  and  the  cost  of  manual  labour  are  such  a 
dead  weight  on  the  working  of  the  tackle  and  detracts  so 
much  from  its  profitable  use,  shows  the  lines  of  economy  on 
which  we  must  go  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  profitable  result. 
Farmers  must  have  cheaper  tackle.  I  mean  the  tackle  which 
produces  the  power  must  produce  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  per 
horse  power,  and  the  power  when  produced  must  be  wrought 
at  less  manual  cost.  Farmers  in  a  general  way  must  have 
tackle  of  their  own,  suited  to  the  size  of  their  farms,  before 
steam  can  successfully  supersede  horses.  The  margin  of 
profit  of  steam  power  above  horses  must  be  shown  to  be  so 
broad  and  decided  as  that  the  farmer  has  his  doubts  dissipated 
as  to  the  desirability  of  steam  before  he  can  readily  adopt  it. 
The  margin  of  profit  must  not  be  a  mere  shilling  or  two  per 
acre,  arrivsd  at  by  a  squeezing  and  paring  calculation,  but  the 
difference  must  appear  so  decided  that  a  farmer  will  be  com- 
pelled, as  a  matter  of  business  necessity,  to  adopt  steam  tillage, 
in  order  to  keep  up  and  compete  with  those  who  use  it. 
Farmers  must  now  use  the  reaper  because  they  cannot  help 
it  or  do  otherwise  as  business  men.  So  it  must  be  with  steam 
before  it  becomes  general  in  cultivation.  The  cost  of  exist- 
ing steam  tackle,  and  the  amount  of  manual  labour  in 
making  them,  are  the  main  causes  of  want  of  greater 
success  in  steam  cultivation.  Farmers  cannot,  like 
manufacturers,  procure  costly  machinery,  and  then  in- 
crease the  production  to  meet  the  expense.  A  farmer  has  a 
fixed  and  limited  extent  of  tillage,  and  the  cost  of  the  tackle, 
to  be  wrought  with  profit,  must  bear  a  relation  to  the  work  to 
be  done.  The  conditions  of  the  prizes  offered  by  agricultural 
societies  have  called  forth  such  costly  and  powerful  combina- 
tions of  machinery  as  to  put  them  beyond  the  reacli  of  most 
farmers  ;  and  the  tackle  is  such  that  on  many  soils  it  could 
not  be  wrought  with  profit,  even  although  it  was  got  as  a 
gift,  if  2t  had  to  be  maintained  in  working  order.  Such  prize 
tackle  might  answer,  if  one  had  a  parish  of  stiff",  heavy  land 
to  plough,  or  au  extent  of  land  like  a  Russian  noble,  or  a 
German  Prince,  or  an  Egyptian  Khedive,  but  such  tackle  is 
not  suited  to  the  wants  of  British  farmers.  Co-partuery  and 
companies  have  been  introduced  to  meet  the  difficulty,  but  it  is 
found  ,that  there  is  neither  a  great  gain  to  the  farmer  who 
hires  nor  to  the  company  who  hawks  the  tackle  over  parishes. 
The  attendants  with  such  tackle  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
farmer,  to  meet  the  wages  for  idle  time,  through  wet  weather, 
shifting,  and  breakages,  and  the  power  of  the  tackle  has  to  be 
loaded  with  the  cost  of  self-motion  that  such  tackle  cannot 
cultivate  cheaply.  In  the  southern  and  midland  counties, 
where  the  soil  is  so  tenacious  that  four  or  five  horses  are 
required  for  one  furrow,  and  where  wages  are  low,  the  ex- 
isting steam  tackle  becomes  more  profitable — almost  a 
necessity.  Hence  in  those  districts  farmers  draw  to  steam 
tackle  more  readily,  but  in  these  northern  regions,  where 
pair-horse  ploughing  is  the  rule,  aud  in  all  higher  soil",  and 
where  wages  are  high — for  here  men  are  men,  aud  lads  leap 
into  men  as  soon  as  th?y  reach  their  early  teens— the 
profitable  use  of  steam  is  more  doubtful.  Mr.  Redman,  as 
quoted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultnral  Society, 
and  who  had  the  experience  of  steam  tackle  on  his  farms  for 
several  years,  both  in  heavy  and  light  land,  says  that  he  is 
convinced  that  "  there  exists  no  power  so  cheap  on  light  land 
as  a  pair  of  horses,  hut  horses  fail  where  expedition  is 
required."  Most  farmers  appear  to  be  of  the  some  opinion, 
butthev  are  not  prepared  to  purchase  expedition  at  the  cost 
of  steam  tackle.  Now,  why  is  thi^i  the  case  ?  How  comes  it 
that  if  it  is  profitable  to  plough  heavy  land  and  large  farms 
with  steam,  that  the  profit  vanishes,  or  is  made  so  doubtlnl, 
on  light  lands  and  in  little  farms  ?  How  comes  it  that  little 
farms  and  light  land  can  be  tilled  by  horses  as  profitably  as 
larger  farms  and  heavy  soils,  and  yet  steam,  which  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  a  cheaper  power  than  herses,  caa- 
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not  follow  them  on  to  little  |farms  aud  lighter  soils  ?  If  such 
is  really  the  case,  we  may  well  despair  of  steam  ever  becoming 
general.  If  steam  power  has  been  made  profitable  mainly  on 
heavy  laud,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  tackle  is  not  jnade  on 
principles  to  bring  out  the  economy  of  steam  power  wherever 
used.  I  wish,  then,  to  bring  clearly  before  you  that  steam  can 
be  as  economically  employed  on  light  land  and  on  small  farms 
as  on  large  and  heavy  land,  if  we  follow  in  the  constrnc- 
tion  and  management  of  the  apparatus  the  same  lines  of 
economy  that  have  to  be  followed  in  order  to  derive  profita- 
ble advantages  in  the  use  of  steam  in  other  cases  of  success- 
ful application ;  aud  if  we  can  show  steam  profitable  on 
light  and  on  lesser  farms,  it  then  will  be  still  more  profita- 
ble on  heavy  soils  and  larger  farms  than  it  has  hitherto 
I'.een.  There  are  two  items  of  expense  in  connection  with 
steam  tackle  which  have  prevented  its  profitable  application 
to  I'ght  lands  and  little  farms ;  these  are  for  manual  labour 
and  the  charge  for  interest  and  replacement  and  repairs. 
The  charge  per  acre  for  coals,  oil,  and  a  portion  of  the 
tear  and  wear  is  the  same  whether  the  tackle  be  wrought 
by  few  or  more  hands,  or  whatever  may  be  the  first  cost — 
and  there  is  not  much  diflFerence  between  all  the  systems  as 
to  coal  consumption — but  it  is  very  different  with  the  other 
items  mentioned.  Tbey  must  bear  a  relation  to  the  work 
done,  or  all  the  profit  of  steam  power  is  gone.  There  are 
some  sets  of  tackle  which  require  as  many,  if  not  more 
men  to  manage  than  the  acres  which  these  sets  can  plough. 
There  is  with  such  sets  no  profit  from  reduction  of  men,  as 
it  would  take  fewer  men  to  plough  the  same  extent  with 
horses.  I  use  ploughing  as  a  well-known  standard  of  work  : 
you  all  know  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  other  tillage 
operations  of  trenching  or  deep  ploughing,  cultivating,  or 
other  lighter  operations.  Again,  there  are  other  sets  with 
powerful  engines,  which  do  more  acreage  than  the  men  could 
do  with  the  horses  ;  but,  then,  those  sets  have  the  tackle  so 
costly  that  the  interest,  depreciation,  tear  and  wear,  are  so 
great  per  the  power  employed  that  the  cost  of  power  for 
ploughing  an  acre  is  much  about  the  cost  of  horses.  In 
order,  then,  to  obtain  the  real  advantages  of  steam  power,  we 
must  have  tackle  which  will  enable  a  man  to  represent  the 
work  of  two  or  three  acres,  and  the  much  cheaper  power  that 
is  derived  from  coal  must  not  be  eaten  up  or  the  profit  lost 
by  the  cost  of  the  tackle  which  conveys  it  to  the  plough. 
The  reduction  of  the  first  cost  is  as  much  an  element  of 
profit  as  the  redaction  of  manual  labour.  The  percentage 
reckoned  for  tlie  interest,  depreciation,  and  tear  and  wear  is 
from  15  to  20  per  cent. ;  every  £100  which  the  tackle  costs 
entails  an  annual  outlay  of  at  least  from  .£15  to  £20  ;  and 
if  the  farmer  can  do  all  his  tillage  in  ninety  days,  or  fifteen 
weeks,  then  the  working  of  the  tackle  cost  £1  per  week, 
or  Ss.  4d.  per  day  for  every  ^£100  the  tackle  costs,  that  is 
about  a  man's  wages  duriug  the  period  of  work.  Several 
of  the  makers  of  the  roundabout  tackle,  which  requires  so 
many  bauds,  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  cost  of  work- 
ing by  making  the  machinery  capable  of  being  wrought  by 
fewer  men ;  but  in  doing  this  they  increase  the  cost  of 
the  tackle  by  nearly  £100,  and  at  20  per  cent,  for  interest, 
depreciation,  tear  and  wsar,  this  would  be  as  much  as  the 
wages  of  a  man  and  boy  for  the  period  of  work,  so  that  here 
there  is  no  gain.  The  labour  is  transferred  from  the  farm 
to  the  factory.  In  either  case  the  pay  comes  from  the 
farmer.  The  tackle  that  can  be  wrought  from  the  fewest 
hands,  and  can  place  the  power  on  the  farm  at  the  least 
cost  for  an  equal  aaiount  of  power,  is  the  implement  or 
system  that  is  to  secure  to  farms,  both  small  and  great, 
light  land  and  heavy,  the  greatest  advantage  of  steam-power. 
It  will  not  do  to  reduce  the  cost  of  tackle  aud  increase 
the  manual  labour,  not  to  increase  the  cost  to  reduce 
the  manual  labour  ;  both  reductions  must  go  together.  The 
power  must  be  cheaply  got  and  cheaply  managed.  Since 
the  cost  of  farm  labour  and  machinery  has  so  much 
increased  I  saw  the  importance  of  having  my  plan  also 
made  to  work  with  two  attendants,  and  to  have  the  tackle 
carried  out  in  harmony  with  its  original  design,  of  com- 
bining cheapness  of  first  cost  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
manual  labour.  I  have  some  time  ago  patented  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  these  important  ends  are  to  be  gained. 
The  most  enthusiastic  projector  of  steam  tackle  never 
dreamed  doing  with  less  than  three  hands  to  manage  it. 
By  this  arrangement  tackle  can  be  wrought  by  two 
persons,  and  at  the  same  time  much  reduced  in  cost.    Th« 


plan  of  the  double  windlass  and  driving  swift  rope  gives 
the  facility  of  reducing  the  attendants  to  two.  There  may 
be  exceptional  cases,  when  an  additional  lad  may  be  re- 
quired. We  need  not  either  take  at  present  into  account 
the  carting  of  water,  as  on  that  plan  that  can  be  dispensed 
witli,  especially  if  the  farmer  was  to  go  permanently  for  steam, 
as  by  a  little  preparation  water  can  always  be  secured  at  the 
point  required.  In  the  arrangement  for  working  the  tackle 
with  two  attendants,  the  plough  is  made  to  stop  itself  when 
it  aproaches  the  windlass.  The  ploughman  then  causes  the 
windlass  to  move  along  the  headland  the  desired  distance, 
and  by  means  of  a  clutcliing  cord,  the  other  windlass  is  put 
in  motion.  There  is  no  need  for  friction  clutches,  as  the 
object  for  which  I  introduced  them  is  gained  otherwise  by 
this  arrangement,  so  their  weight  and  cost  are  saved. 
Through  the  speed  of  the  driving  rope  we  save  in  cost  of 
rope  and  in  other  appendages.  Speed  is  often  the  means 
of  reducing  first  cost  in  machinery.  If  we  could  pull  a 
one- furrow  plough  at  the  speed  of  a  stage  coach,  or  ten 
miles  an  hour,  then  a  ten-horse  power  engine  could  with  this 
one-furrow  plough  do  ten  acres  in  ten  hours  with  an  insig- 
nificant cost  for  tackle.  The  late  Sir  William  Fairbairn, 
by  raising  the  speed  of  the  shafting  in  cotton  mills  gave 
such  an  advantage  to  mill-owners  that  without  this 
arrangement  they  could  not  secure  their  profits  of  trade. 
We  cannot  drive  the  plough  at  such  a  speed,  but  we  intro- 
duce speed  where  available,  to  secure  cheapness  in  convey- 
ing power  from  the  engine  to  the  plough.  By  this  plan  we 
are  able  to  construct  much  lighter  windlasses ;  so  much  so 
that  a  windlass  and  its  rope  appendages  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  by  one  horse.  I?y  reducing  weight  we  reduce 
first  cost,  and  render  the  tackle  much  more  handy  to  shift. 
There  is  no  need  to  increase  tlie  weight  of  the  windlasses 
for  more  anchorage.  At  the  Wolverhampton  competition 
of  tackle,  I  observed  the  two  claw  anchors,  which  two  men 
could  carry,  resisted  the  strain  of  5,7761bs.,  while  the  ponder- 
ous twenty  horse-power  engines  required  to  resist  only 
10,0001b8.,  when  putting  forth  the  power  of  liO  horses;  so 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  windlasses, 
by  means  of  a  coulter  of  sufiBcient  size,  resisting  all  the 
pull  that  is  required  to  be  put  upon  them.  By  combining 
a  reduction  of  attendants  to  two  with  a  reduction  of  first 
cost,  a  greater  handiness  in  shifting,  we  secure  the  greatest 
economical  results.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  steam  tackle,  and  who  can  calculate  the  items  of 
expense,  will  find  that  with  an  engine  capable  of  pulling 
a  three-furrow  plough,  the  cost  would  be  about  3s.  6d.  per 
acre,  or  one-third  of  two  horse  ploughing.  At  the  very 
least  there  would  be  a  margin  of  profit  broad  enough  to 
induce  a  farmer  to  make  an  eflfort  to  secure  the  cheaper 
power.  In  having  tackle  that  can  be  wrought  by  two  men 
there  would  be  sources  of  economy  which  no  other  tackle 
possessed.  There  would  be  less  loss  by  wet  weather,  or 
ether  causes  of  stoppage,  as  it  is  easy  to  absorb  the  work 
of  two  persons  and  easier  to  keep  the  tackle  at  constant 
work  when  required.  Instead  of  increasing  the  cost  of  tackle 
as  in  other  systems,  to  work  with  two  persons  we  lessen  the 
cost  of  tackle  nearly  as  much,  and  nnite  the  advantages  of 
fewer  attendants  and  cheaper  power.  This  is  surely  a  margin 
of  profit  broad  enough  to  attract  a  farmer's  notice.  I  wa« 
struck  at  finding  Mr.  Mechi  stating  that  he  ploughs  land 
at  the  rate  of  sis  shillings  per  acre  with  horses.  He  is  here 
shown  how  that  ploughing  can  be  done  at  about  half  that 
cost  with  steam,  besides  all  the  other  advantages  which  that 
power  brings.  Mr.  Mechi  has,  as  a  kind  of  southern  oracle 
in  agriculture,  been  urging  farmers  to  adopt  steam  cultivation. 
In  order  to  be  consistent,  and  to  unite  practice  with  precept, 
he  should  at  once  dismiss  four  of  his  seven  horses  and  get  a 
double  windlass  set,  or  be  silent  on  the  subject.  His  fixed 
engine  will  not  hinder  him  ploughing  with  profit  any  more 
than  it  prevents  him  ploughing  with  horses.  Another  great 
result  would  be  that  farmers  who  had  work  say  for  two  horses 
could  then  adopt  steam  cultivation  with  great  advantage.  A 
reduction  of  attendants  to  two,  or  to  a  man  and  a  lad,  enables 
the  farmer  to  work  smaller  tackle  with  advantage.  With 
those  two  hands,  tackle  of  half  the  power,  and  half  the  cost 
of  the  cheapest  tackle,  could  be  wrought  with  as  much 
economy  in  proportion  as  larger  sets.  A  farmer  who  had 
two  pair  of  horses  for  tillage  could  sell  one  pair,  and  plough 
his  land  with  steam  at  the  cost  of  the  keep  of  one  horse.  He 
had  the  keep  of  the  other  horse  as  profit,  besides  all  the 
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known  'advantages  which  follow  steam  cultivation. 
This  would  be  enough  to  warrant  a  change.  Such  a  profit 
as  the  saving  of  the  keep  of  one  horse,  to  begin  with,  would 
be  something  to  small  farmers.  It  would  be  a  nucleus  of  a 
dowry  to  his  eldest  daughter,  or  afford  the  means  to  send 
his  son  to  some  of  the  universities.  Ooe  can  scarcely  tell 
what  will  be  the  results  which  such  a  wide  extension  of  steam 
cultivation  will  bring  to  farming.  The  weary  drudgery  of 
horse  ploughing  would  be  evaded.  A  farmer  and  his  lad 
could  then  go  out  with  his  tackle  in  the  morning,  and  run  the 
plough,  or  cultivator,  through  a  six  or  eight-acre  field  before 
evening.  By  a  reduction  of  manual  attendants  to  two,  and 
with  an  engine  of  6-horse  power,  cultivation  could  then  be 
done  as  cheaply  with  the  smaller  sets  as  with  the  largest, 
or  with  double  engines,  for  as  all  cost,  except  wages,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  work  done  and  the  cost  of  tackle  and  if  the 
smaller  tackle  ploughed  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  acre  for  manual 
labour,  tlien  all  the  difference  that  could  be  in  the  cost  of  the 
work  between  a  small  set  and  a  large  set  would  be  less  than 
Is.  per  acre,  but  the  lesser  set  would  more  than  make  up  for 
this  small  difference  of  manual  cost  by  other  advantages,  for 
such  is  the  nature  of  winding  gear  and  field  tackle  that  the 
percentage  of  breakage  and  stoppages,  and  the  loss  of  poner 
by  friction,  and  tear  and  wear,  are  less  in  proportion  in  small 
tackle  than  in  large  ones.  Lord  Kinnaird  publicly  anneunced 
lately  that  he  had  made  au  advance  in  steam  cultivation  by 
substituting  a  pair  of  20-horse  power  engines  in  place  of  a 
li-horse  power  double  set.  Had  his  lordship  understood  the 
economical  laws  of  steam  cultivation  he  would  have  seen 
that  such  a  change  was  an  advance  backwards,  if  cheapness  of 
steam  cultivation  was  his  object.  All  the  possible  gain  that  could 
be  got  by  the  larger  set  was  a  few  pence  per  acre  in  saving 
of  the  manual  labour — if  the  larger  set  could  be  wrought  by 
the  same  men  as  the  smaller — but  this  was  far  more  than  lost 
by  the  greater  difficulties  encountered  by  the  larger  set.  A 
steam  horse-power  is  just  the  same  in  a  small  set  as  in  a 
large  one,  but  less  of  the  power  is  lost  in  smaller  tackle  than 
in  larger ;  and  when  so  many  steam  horse-powers  are  united 
in  one  apparatus  as  that,  with  two  attendants,  the  cost  of 
manual  labour  is  brought  below  the  limits  of  Is.  per  acre, 
you  have  then  reached  a  unit  of  steam  power  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  economy,  so  far  as  field  work  is  concerned.  This 
is  the  reason  why  Mr.  Smith  of  Woolston  advocates  the 
greater  economy  of  smaller  tackle  in  steam  cultivation.  He 
writes  me,  which  1  think  a  remarkable  fact,  that  he  has  had  only 
one  breakage  in  twenty  years,  and  that  one  was  by  accident. 
I  suppose  all  breakages  are  accidents.  Mr.  Smith  has  to 
employ  four  or  five  men  and  some  boys  to  manage  his  8  or  10 
horse-power  tackle.  What  a  blaze  would  he  have  made  with 
his  pen  could  his  little  implement  have  been  wrought  with 
two  person',  and  the  first  cost  greatly  reduced  !  In  the  report 
of  the  Steam  Cultivation  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Agriclutural  Society,  the  point  is  several  times  discussed  as  to 
the  size  of  farm  on  which  steam  cultivation  could  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  conclusion  come  to  is  that  a  farmer  who  had 
not  350  acres  of  heavy  land,  or  500  of  light  land,  could  not 
safely  invest  in  steam  tackle.  This  is  rather  a  sad  prospect 
for  small  farmers,  if  steam  cultivation  is  found  really  so 
advantageous,  especially  when  we  consider  that  above  80  per 
cent,  of  all  the  holdings  above  100  acres  of  the  United  King- 
dom are  from  100  to  500  acres.  It  would  be  a  disarranging 
element  in  British  farming  if  all  this  large  class  of  farmers  j 
were  confined  to  the  costly  haulage  of  horses,  and  their  I 
bigger  neighbours  luxuriating  in  the  benefits  of  steam  power. 
But  by  adopting  the  laws  of  economy  which  I  have  advanced — 
that  is,  by  reducing  the  manual  attendants,  and  the  cost  of  the 
tackle  which  conveys  the  power — we  place  this  great  class  of 
smaller  farmers  in  a  better  position  for  steam  tillage  than 
their  large.  In  steam  tackle  there  is  a  size  or  unit  of  power 
which  secures  the  greatest  economy  in  working,  and  that  size 
is  one  that  comes  within  the  reach  of  the  great  bulk  of 
farmers.  On  this  plan,  a  four  horse  power  set  of  tackle 
could  be  wrought  with  a  great  saving  over  horses  on  small 
farms,  for  such  a  set,  with  a  man  and  a  lad,  could  till  above 
three  acres  per  day  at  the  least.  It  is  as  clear  as  an  axiom  of 
mathematics,  that  if  an  eight-horse  power  engine  with  five 
men  and  two  boys  is  employed  already  in  cultivation,  that 
a  four  horse-power  engine  and  tackle  wrought  with  one 
man  and  one  boy  would  be  still  more  advantageous.  The 
ordinary  roundabout  sets  are  cheaper  in  first  cost,  but 
then  they  are  encumbered  with  so  many  attendants  who  eat 


up  the  most  of  the  profit.  In  order  that  these  sets  may 
yield  an  advantage  in  the  saving  of  manual  labour  in  two- 
liorse  ploughing,  they  would  require  to  do  10  acres  or 
more  per  day,  and  that  would  only  reduce  the  wages  cost 
to  a  half  less  than  horses  ;  but  with  two  men  a  set  of 
tackle  which  could]  plough  four  acres  would  secure 
that  result.  If  the  round-about  have  to  increase  the  cost  of 
tackle  to  reduce  the  manual  labour,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
there  is  no  great  advantage,  as  the  farmer  has  to  pay  as  much 
one  way  as  the  other,  but  by  increasing  the  cost  the  tackle  is 
put  further  from  the  reach  of  smaller  farmers.  These  sets  of 
tackle  which  use  self-moving  engines  cannot  from  the  very 
condition  of  the  tackle  bring  steam  cultivation  within  the  reach 
of  the  great  mass  of  farmers,  and  although  they  could  easily 
get  such  tackle,  its  working  would  not  be  so  profitable  for  the 
following  reasons.  To  make  engines  self-moving  doubtless  the 
cost  of  the  horse-power  without  increase  of  power,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  in  some  measure  this  disadvantage  they  require  to  be 
of  large  power  and  to  work  at  a  great  pressure,  causing  more 
tear  and  wear  both  in  tlie  self-moving  parts  and  from  excessive 
pressure.  These  two  items,  that  is  the  self-moving  cost  and 
more  tear  and  wear,  raises  the  cost  of  engine  power  lor  plough- 
ing an  acre  nearly  double  at  what  the  same  amount  of  power 
will  cost  with  a  portable  engine.  All  these  self- moving  engine 
sets,  either  single  or  double,  require  at  least  four  attendants, 
and  a  horse  or  pair  of  horses  for  their  working,  and  the  engine- 
drivers  have  to  be  paid  at  a  high  rate,  and  this  amount  of  cost 
for  attendance  and  power  necessitates  larger  engines,  and  these 
engines  pushed  up  to  an  excessive  pressure  that  so  much  work 
may  be  got  out  of  them  in  order  that  their  w  orking  may  in  some 
degree  be  commensurate  with  their  cost.  Such  tackle  cannot 
meet  the  wants  of  farmers  generally  owing  to  the  large  invest- 
ment they  require  and  the  cost  of  working  them.  To  illustrate 
these  statements  let  ns  take  the  case  of  a  double  engine  set, 
said  to  be  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  smaller  farmers.  The 
set  is  of  six-horse  power  nominal.  That  is  the  commercial 
power,  or  the  power  the  farmer  buys  it  for.  That  set  costs 
£1,075,  or  close  upon  £180  per  nominal  horsepower.  A  six 
horse-power  double  windlass  set,  arranged  to  bring  ont  the 
merits  of  the  system  w  ill  cost  only  £360,  or  a  very  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  other.  Then  the  double  set  requires  four 
men  and  a  horse  to  attend  it,  or  more  than  twice  the  attend- 
ance of  the  double- windluss  set.  It  is  said  that  the  double  set 
will  give  off  three-and-a- halt  times  the  nominal  power,  wkile 
the  other  may  give  off  only  two  or  two-and-a-half  times  the 
nominal  power.  This  greater  indicated  power  of  the  double 
set  is  got,  as  I  have  already  stated,  by  working  the  engines 
at  excessive  pressure,  that  the  work  may  bear  a  better  relation 
to  the  cost  of  tackle  ;  but  this  high  pressure  of  the  engine 
is  like  the  over  working  of  a  horse,  the  additional  work  is  got 
at  great  cost,  as  the  tear  and  wear  become  greatly  increased. 
There  cannot,  then  be  a  doubtjt hat  economy  is  only  found  on 
the  side  of  the  double  windlass  plan,  and  that  it  alone  is 
entitled  to  the  patronage  of  farmers.  I  am  not  overlooking 
the  self-shifting  advantages  claimed  for  the  double  sets.  In 
the  case  of  double  windlass  sets  made  to  meet  the  wants  of 
farmers  of  smaller  holdings,  they  are  shifted  with  a  pair  of 
horses.  The  engine  is  of  such  weight  as  a  pair  of  horses  can 
pull  it  about,  and  each  of  the  windlasses  and  appendages  can 
be  shifted  with  one  horse,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
with  ease  and  certainly,  the  tackle  can  be  shifted  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  pair  of  horses  for  an  hour.  In  order  to  gain 
the  self-shifting  in  the  other  set,  there  have  to  be  two  engines 
instead  of  one,  and  each  engine  has  to  have  its  cost  doubled  to 
make  it  self-shifting.  At  railway  stations  horses  are  found 
more  economical  for  shifting  carriages  than  locomotives.  The 
shifting  appliances  of  the  engines  are  all  dead  weight  wlien 
the  engine  works.  A  very  little  calculation  shows  that  at  the 
rate  per  cent,  allowed  for  interest,  depreciation,  tear  and  wear, 
this  additional  cost  to  shift  the  tackle  entails  a  daily  drain  of 
one  pound  per  day  during  the  working  period.  In  this  case, 
to  gain  the  power  of  self-shifting  deprives  the  working  of  the 
tackle  of  all  gain.  The  double- winalass  plan  can  more  pro- 
fitably fit  itself  for  all  sizes  of  farm,  and  all  kinds  of  soil. 
Some  farmers  now  use  steam  tackle  of  eight  horse-power, 
which  requires  four  or  five  men  to  manage  it  and  find  an 
economy  in  it.  It  is  very  easy  for  manufacturers  to  divide 
this  power  into  smaller  portions  when  each  portion  or  small 
set  can  be  wrought  with  as  much  advantage;  when  makers 
are  put  on  the  true  economical  road,  they  will  soon  find 
means  to  bring  the  tackle  within  the  reach  of  the  smallest 
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farmer,  and  so  cause  steam  to  be  yoked  to  every  implement  of 
tillage  whatever  required  for  farming  purposes.  The  plan 
becomes  more  suitable  for  hiring  fro'ra  its  greater  portability 
and  reduction  of  attendants.  It  is  al'o  easily  adapted  to  the 
cartage  of  manure  and  the  crops  within  the  limits  of  a  iield  or 
two,  so  that  its  usefulness  is  more  extended.  Of  course,  the 
engine  power  becomes  available  for  all  the  other  purposes  for 
which  steam  is  already  applied  on  a  farm.  A  farmer,  in 
adopting  steam,  is  expected  to  procure  a  greater  amount  of 
powei  than  he  had  from  liis  horses  in  order  to  gain  despatch 
in  work.  This  gives  the  advantage  of  having  the  tillage  done 
in  the  proper  season ;  and  for  this  the  farmer  is  willing,  or 
should  be  willing,  to  incur  a  little  mere  of  first  cost.  He  has 
to  do  this  for  the  reaper  to  secure  expedition  in  harvest.  His 
lady,  who  presides  over  his  domestic  affairs,  has  the  same 
economical  opinion  when  she  substitutes  the  six  guinea 
sewing  machine  for  the  fartliing  finger  needle.  The  lines  of 
economy  which  must  be  followed  in  order  to  bring  steam 
power  within  the  profitable  reach  of  all  farmers  have,  I  trust, 
been  now  sufficiently  indicated.  What  farmers  want  Crora  the 
use  of  steam  is  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  manual  labour,  and 
of  horse  keep,  owing  to  the  increased  rate  of  men's  wages, 
and  of  horse  keep  and  first  cost.  I  have  shown  that 
farmers  cannot  hope  to  get  much  saving  of  manual 
labour  from  those  sets  which  bring  more  men  on  to  the 
farm  f»  do  the  tillage  than  are  required  to  do  it  by 
horses.  I  have  shown  that  those  engines,  which  are  self- 
moving,  and  of  greater  power,  in  order  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
man\ial  labour,  increases  again  so  much  the  cost  of  the  power, 
and  so  little  reduces  the  manual  labour,  that  they  become  not 
only  beyond  the  reach  of  most  farmers,  and  that  if  they  had 
them  their  economy  is  ratlier  doubtful.  By  increasing  the  cost 
of  furnishing  the  power  to  plough  an  acre,  we  make  steam 
power  about  the  cost  of  horses.  The  outlay  is  merely  transfer- 
red from  the  stable  to  the  engineer  shop.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  buying  a  higli-priced  real  horse  and  a  high- 
priced  steam  horse-power.  In  the  one  case,  if  you  pay  much 
for  an  agricultural  horse  you  are  likely  to  get  more  power  for 
your  money,  and  tiiis  horse  will  likely  cost  no  more  for  keep 
than  a  weak  worn-out  beast.  But  by  buying  a  steam  horse 
you  will  pay  double  cost  for  it  to  make  it  self-moving  without 
any  increase  of  working  power,  and  this  double  cost  entails 
double  outlay  all  the  time  you  have  it.  Hence,  when  you 
combine  a  great  number  of  those  dear  horses  with  double 
outlay  and  no  more  power  in  one  apparatus,  you  eat  up  all  the 
advantage  of  steam  got  from  the  cheapness  of  coal  over  horse 
keep  ;  you  have  then  little  left  to  the  farmer  to  induce  him  to 
adopt  steam  but  the  secondary  advantages,  some  of  which  are 
too  remote  to  lead  him  to  hazard  the  increased  outlay.  In  the 
double  windlass  and  swil't-driving  rope,  we  have  the  reduction 
of  manual  labour  and  of  first  cost  combined  with  the  shiftability 
of  the  tackle  carried  to  the  highest  degree  and  beyond  anything 
as  yet  attainable  or  proposed  by  other  systems.  By  this  soit 
of  tackle  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  large  farmers  having 
sets  beyond  the  power  of  a  pair  of  horses  to  shift  them.  If 
the  economy  of  working  sets  within  that  limit  was  as  great  as 
with  larger  sets,  it  would  then  be  much  better  for  the  large 
farmer  to  have  two  sets  instead  of  one  large  set,  as  it  is  often 
advantageous  to  cirry  on  two  kinds  of  operations  at  once.  His 
fish  vvould  then  be  not  all  in  one  basket.  The  tillers  of  the 
soil  have  long  depended  on  the  limited  draught  of  a  team  of 
horses  to  do  the  work  of  cultivation.  If  we  can  with  steam 
power  unite  a  draught  equal  to  the  draught  of  many  pairs  of 
horses,  from  two  to  twenty  pairs,  according  to  the  size  of  (arm 
for  which  the  drauglit  is  required,  and  to  guide  that  power  by 
one  man  and  a  lad  who  had  just  passed  the  third  standard  (for 
it  does  not  require  a  man  to  fill  a  few  hundred  w^eights  of  coal 
into  the  fire-box  of  an  engine  over  the  space  of  a  day),  the  ad- 
vantages !o  farming  arable  land  would  be  very  great.  With 
such  tackle  and  with  equal  economy,  the  small  farmer  and 
light-land  farmer,  as  well  as  the  hesvy  land  and  large  far-iier, 
could  then,  with  greater  eflicimcv  and  economy,  and  with 
great  despatch,  stir  the  soil  to  its  lowest  available  depth,  and 
bring  from  those  hidden,  undeveloped  stores  an  immense 
increase  of  productive  wealth.  AVhat  would  Jethro  TuU  and 
Arthur  Young  have  given  for  such  a  powerful  and  speedy, 
cheap  appliances  for  breaking  up  the  stiff,  tenacious  soils  of 
their  native  countries?  At  a  rough  calculation,  the  food 
saved  from  half  of  the  agricultural  horses  would  feed  as  many 
cattle  as  would  supply  fifteen  cattle  markets  as  large  as  the 
Newcastle  market,  or  with  two  thousand  head  of  cattle  each 


weekly  all  the  year  round,  and  as  much  more  food  would  he 
got  from  increased  pulverisation  of  the  soil.  These  are  but  a 
specimen  of  some  of  the  many  advantages  got  from  steam 
brought  economically  within  the  reach  of  the  great  body  of 
farmers.  Cheap  tillage  is  the  key  that  opens  many  treasurs 
now  dormant  in  the  soil.  These  large  districts  which  our 
forefathers  had  under  tillage,  but  from  which,  owing  to  high 
wages  and  weak  horses,  the  art  of  husbandry  has  fled,  and 
which  are  now  left  to  nature's  lapwings  and  lean  cattle,  would 
again  be  brought  under  tillage  ;  and,  by  the  resources  of  a 
renovated  husbandry  from  fields  where  barrenness  now  reigns, 
beautiful  harvests  would  be  reaped.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen, — 1  thank  you  for  your  attentive  reception  of  those 
statements  of  mine,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  they  meet  with 
sympathy  from  this  society  of  practical  farmers  and  their 
friends.  If  so,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  club  or  I  would 
then  be  entitled  to  any  of  those  awards  and  medals  which 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  propose 
to  give  to  any  who  will  bring  greater  cheapness  to  steam 
tillage. 

The  Chairman  said  the  expense  had  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
great  many  people  ;  but  the  paper  they  had  heard  that  day 
showed  the  right  way  to  deal  with  it.  Many  of  us  old  farmers 
did  not  think  a  field  was  properly  ploughed  aud  harrowed 
unless  gone  over  five  times  ;  but  there  were  some  implements 
now,  such  as  grubbers,  which  did  with  a  great  deal  less. 
Their  excellent  friend  had  gone  into  the  subject  more  than 
any  other  man  in  England  ;  and  he  believed  his  paper  would 
be  of  considerable  use  to  the  club.  He  hoped  the  day  would 
come  when  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  Mr. 
Fisken's  double  windlass  principle. 

Mr.  TisKEN  said  he  had  met  with  two  gentlemen  belonging 
to  North  Tyne,  who  were  accjuainted  with  the  system  which 
his  name  was  associated  with,  and  they  said  that  if  it  could  be 
wrought  with  two  men  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage;  and 
this  was  what  he  was  prepared  for.  The  two  men  included 
everything  ;  and  for  little  sets  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
in  a  very  short  time  a  lad  who  is  merely  fit  to  manage  the  en- 
gine will  be  all  that  is  required.  Of  course,  for  larger  sets, 
where  there  is  more  capital,  it  can  afford  more  men.  £360  for 
a  six-horse  engine  and  couple  of  windlasses  wouldinc  hide  the 
cost  of  implements  and  everything. 

Mr.  CoLEGRAVE  :  Do  you  expect  that  engine  to  do  the  same 
class  of  work  ? 

Mr.  FiSKEN  :  I  expect  it  to  do  as  much,  if  not  more.  A 
single  engine  would  do  as  much  work  as  a  double,  and  do  it 
as  quickly. 

Mr.  Gregory  asked  how  many  sets  of  tackle  were  working 
successfully  upon  the  long  rope  system. 

jMr.  FisKEN  supposed  well  on  to  a  hundred  throughout 
England,  aud  wltli  endless  tiands.  WHiat  he  advanced  was 
that  he  was  about  to  introduce  two  men  with  everything 
included.  Every  steam-tackle  maker  in  England  had  had 
to  reconsider  their  position,  and  they  were  all  seeking  to 
reduce  the  cost.  He  had  done  the  same,  and  had  reduced  more 
than  others. 

Mr.  CoLEGRAVE  thought  Mr.  Fisken  had  made  a  mistake 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  six-horse  engine  and  double  windlass 
tackle ;  according  to  the  price  list,  it  would  be  more  like 
£450. 

Mr.  Fisken  thought  his  data  right.  You  did  not  require  to 
shift  the  engine  at  all ;  but  it  was  as  easy  shifting  as  you  would 
move  a  waggon  with  a  pair  of  horses. 

Mr.  Colegrave  said  a  set  of  tackle,  working  with  two  men, 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth.  The  engines 
were  entirely  self-acting,  as  Mr.  Fisken  proposed.  His  experi- 
ence went  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Fisken  system,  but  it  had 
not  been  well  managed  in  Northumberland.  He  happened 
to  have  had  a  little  interest — one-fourth — of  a  set ;  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say  it  was  a  failure — not,  he  believed,  from  any  want 
of  capability  of  the  tackle  itself,  but  from  mismanagement. 
His  belief  was  traction  engines  were  the  best,  if  you  estimated 
the  power  and  the  work  that  could  be  done.  You  had  far 
better  get  a  six-horse  traction  engine.  He  had  sold  a  good 
many  during  the  last  few  years,  and  they  were  the  most 
manageable,  and  he  would  by  all  means  advocate  traction  and 
not  portable  engines,  aud  by  no  means  go  to  as  low  as  fbu 
horses.  If  you  over-pressed  a  low  power  engine  you  wore  i 
out  immediately.  The  same  remark  applied  to  the  smalr 
engine  which  Mr.  Fisken  suggested  as  to  a  traction  engine 
but  a  traction  engine  was  made  with  an  extra  strong  boiler 
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and  you  could  get  more  poTter.  There  was  an  arrangement 
made  in  manufacturing  the  traction  engine  for  more  power 
than  the  portable  engine. 

Jlr.  FiSKEN :  Unless  you  make  the  power  to  come  down  to 
what  I  have  indicated  you  will  never  succeed  in  bringing 
steam  power  down  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  CoLEGRAVE :  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  getting  sets  of 
tackle  fight. 

Mr.  Reid  had  not  used  steam  ploughs  on  his  own  account, 
but  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  tliem  working  ;  and  his  opinion 
was  that  unless  there  could  be  some  means  taken  to  reduce 
the  expence  they  would  never  be  popular  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  he  thought  Jlr.  Fisken  had  gone  a  great  way  to 
overtake  that  difiBcutty.  They  would  have  to  get  steam  power 
cheaper  or  in  a  short  time  there  would  be  no  rent  for  the 
landlord,  because  at  the  present  time  the  tenants  were  not 
getting  any  profit.  He  thought  Mr.  Fisken  worthy  of  a  vote 
of  thanks. 

The  Secret.vrt  (Mr.  Bell)  had  not  had  much  experience 
in  steam-ploughing,  but  he  had  had  both  double  engine  sets 
and  also  Fiskeu's  set  on  his  farm  working  for  hire ;  and, 
so  far  as  his  experience  went,  he  had  found  that  the  men 
had  been  the  principal  difficulty  in  dealing  with  both 
systems.  The  managers  of  both  sets  complained  to  him 
that  they  could  not  get  men  who  would  really  take  an 
interest  in  the  work,  otherwise  they  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  either  set  pay.  If  Mr.  Fisken  was 
successful  in  bringing  it  to  be  worked  with  two 
men,  it  would  be  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking  ; 
and  that  had  been  the  principal  stumbling  block  so  far.  He 
was  sorry  Mr.  Colegrave  had  come  to  the  conclusion  he  had 
stated  as  to  the  Fisken  set ;  lie  had  had  one  working  for  him 
(Mr.  Bell),  and  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same  one 
to  which  Mr.  Colegrave  referred  ;  but  something  occurred 
which  went  far  to  show  why  thaJ^  set  did  not  pay.  They  were 
ploughiug  a  field  of  his,  and  just  as  he  entered  the  field  after 
a  short  absence,  tlie  whole  thing  collapsed  apparently  at  once  ; 
and  when  he  went  to  one  of  the  windlasses  he  saw  that  the 
plough  was  drawn  up  on  to  it,  and  that  the  whole  thing  was 
smashed,  owing  to  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
windlass  having  been  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  plough 
reading  a  newspaper.  If  properly  managed,  he  did  not  see 
why  it  should  not  pay.  A  gentleman  in  the  room  had  managed 
a  set  of  Fisken  tackle  for  a  good  many  years  with  very  great 
success,  and  profit  to  himself  and  to  the  county  where  he  was 
situated. 

Mr.  Weeks  said  there  was  one  thing  desirable  to  ascertain  ; 
Mr.  Fisken  advised  a  four-horse  engine. 

Mr.  Fisken  -.  Only  on  small  farms. 

Mr.  Weeks  :  But  would  two  ordinary  farm  horses  be  able 
to  move  the  engine  P 

Mr.  Fisken  :  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Weeks  :  If  two  ordinary  farm  horses  can  move  the 
engine  which  Mr.  Fisken  advises  to  be  used,  1  am  pretty  clear 
that,  the  engine  with  tlie  rope  will  do  the  work,  that  is,  if  the 
engine  can  be  made  so  light  that  two  horses  can  manage  it  on 
ordinary  land. 

Mr.  Wallace  thought  they  all,  as  farmers  in  this  district, 
were  very  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Fisken.  It  gave  him  very 
great  gleasure  to  have  heard  his  remarks,  especially  where 
they  saw  there  was  a  prospect,  through  Mr.  Fisken's  ability 
and  perseverance,  to  have  steam  tackle  at  reduced  prices.  A.S 
long  as  they  had  to  pay  for  the  sets  they  now  saw  working 
the  present  very  high  and  enormous  prices  steam  cultivation 
would  never  become  general.  It  was  advocated  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  he  believed  a  great  deal  of  money  had  been 
lost  by  it,  to  set  up  a  company  with  a  view  of  purchasing  sets 
of  tackle  to  assist  their  smaller  neighbours.  That  was  all 
very  well ;  but  then  came  the  difficulty ;  if  you  had  a  set 
costing  £1,050,  those  gentlemen  must  have  interest  for  their 
money,  and  must  charge  rates  which  would  recoup  them  for 
their  outlay  ;  and  granting  that  thiit  could  be  done,  and  that 
it  would  pay  the  farmer  to  engage  them  it  was  impossible 
from  the  number  of  small  farm  which  we  have  in  the  district 
that  even  those  sets  could  be  found  sufficient  to  cultivate 
the  land.  You  wanted  them  all  at  a  certain  timt. 
Thereiore,  he  thought  the  great  desideratum  to  be  arrived 
a*  was  to  get  a  set  that  any  small  farmer  could  acquire.  Sup- 
pose the  cost  was  £ihO ;  a  farmer  farming  200  acres  was  ex- 
pected to  have  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  this  ;  and  then  he 
would  always  have  it  when  he  wanted  it.    They  all  knew  that 


Mr.  Fisken  was  a  Scotchman,  and  it  was  the  universal  practice 
in  Scotland  to  plough  fallow  land  to  prepare  it  for  crops ;  and 
he  believed  that  on  strong  lands  a  very  great  deal  depends  ou 
plougliing  them  at  the  proper  time.  He  had  noticed  in  Scot- 
lani  that  they  were  leading  oats  out  on  one  side  of  the  field 
and  ploughing  on  the  other.  That  was  the  secret  have  it 
pulverised  by  the  frost,  and  do  not  leave  it  till  spring,  as  was 
very  often  done  in  this  neighbourhood.  He  was,  however, 
glad  to  see  that  there  was  an  improvement  in  this  direction. 
If  a  farmer  had  a  set  of  tackle  which  could  be  worked  by  a 
man  and  a  boy,  he  could  set  to  work  and  have  liis  fallow  land 
ploughed  ;  and  that  would  be  a  very  great  advantage.  At  the 
present  time  many  farmers  had  it  to  do  at  turnip  time.  He 
knew  many  farmers  at  the  present  time  doing  it.  How  iTiuch 
better  would  it  have  been  if  they  had  had  a  set  of  which 
they  could  easily  have  moved  about  from  field  to  field,  and 
worked  it  with  a  man  and  a  boy.  Again,  he  considered  that 
great  advantage  in  the  description  of  the  set  which  Mr. 
Fisken  has  just  read  to  be,  to  have  only  one  engine.  The 
cost  of  coals  was  a  very  great  consideration  :  he  did  not  mean 
the  prime  cost  at  the  pit ;  but  if  you  went  into  many  of  the 
northern  districts  of  this  county  you  would  find  that  in  some 
places  they  had  to  lead  their  coals  as  far  as  12,  15,  and  20 
miles.  If  you  had  two  engines  to  supply  with  coals  instead  of 
one,  you  had  double  the  cost  in  tlieir  item.  Again,  in  such 
seasons  as  we  had  lately  gone  through,  the  leading  of  water 
became  a  very  serious  question.  Now,  with  a  fixed  engine — 
he  himself  saw  it  working  at  Wolverhampton,  and  he  had  seen 
it  elsewhere — you  could  contrive  to  have  the  tanks  erected  in 
such  a  position  in  the  fields  as  you  wished  to  place  the  engine, 
and  she  would  supply  herself  without  leading.  The  considera- 
tion in  the  saving  of  the  leading  of  coals  and  of  water  was 
enough,  if  there  was  nothing  else,  to  bring  the  F'isken 
system  before  the  farmers.  There  were  three  great  points : 
first,  cheapness  in  the  purchasing  price  ;  then  to  do  away  with 
the  cartage  either  of  coals  or  water,  or  horse-power  in  general. 
He  therefore  thought  they  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
fisken  if  he  could  bring  out  such  a  system  as  he  had  described 
for  the  price  he  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  R.  Bell  thought  they  were  all  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fisken  for  the  very  able  and  clear  paper  he  had  read  that  day ; 
and  he  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Club  be  tendered 
to  him,  and  that  the  paper  be  printed  and  circulated  amongst 
the  members.  He  thought  the  great  difficulties  had  been  met 
by  Mr.  Fisken — that  the  expense  was  now  within  the  means  of 
comparatively  small  farmers,  and  that  the  farmer  might  possess 
tackle  for  himself,  and  use  it  when  required.  At  present  far- 
mers could  not  get  it  when  they  want  it,  and  hence  many  of 
them  never  got  it  at  all. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  Mr.  Fisken  acknowledged 
the  compliment,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  SHORTHORN  SALE. 

SUJIMAEY. 


Class. 

No. 
Sent. 

No. 
Sold. 

Highest 
Price. 

Average. 

Total. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1 

23 

23 

246  15  0 

54  17  6 

1262  2  0 

2 

9 

9 

46  4  0 

36  10  4 

328  13  0 

3 

19 

18 

94  10  0 

39  16  10 

717  3  0 

4 

30 

30 

79  16  0 

36  7  4 

1091  0  0 

5 

9 

9 

63  0  0 

45  3  0 

406  7  0 

6 

23 

13 

78  15  0 

52  2  0 

677  6  0 

7 

50 

48 

110  5  0 

38  19  8 

1871  2  0 

8 

71 

68 

120  15  0 

38  14  3 

2632  7  0 

9 

139 

89 

157  10  0 

36  3  0 

3217  4  0 

373 

307 

246  15  0 

39  15  0 

12203  4  0 

Class  1,  cows  over  three  years  old ;  class  2,  heifers  between 
two  and  three  years  ;  class  3,  heifers  between  one  and  two 
years  ;  class  4,  bulls  between  twenty  and  thirty-six  months  ; 
class  5,  bulls  over  three  years ;  class  6,  bulls  ten  to  twenty 
mouths;  class  7,  bulls  fifteen  to  twenty  months;  class  8, 
bulls  twelve  to  fifteen  months ;  class  9,  bull  calves  under  twelve 
months. 
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BOTLEY  AND  SOUTH  HANTS  FARMERS'  CLUB. 


JUDGING  BY  CATALOGUE. 


At  the  monthly  meeting,  lield  at  Botley,  Mr.  W.  Warner 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooneu  said : 

They  had  all  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Ea;j:land,  and  they  were  aware  of  the  interest 
excited  in  the  district  in  which  they  were  held,  where 
they  were  judged  to  be  of  considerable  moment.  Now,  lately 
there  had  been  a  mater  introduced  in  the  Council  proposing  a 
radical  change  of  the  system  relative  to  the  duties  of  ihe  judges  ; 
and  it  was  one  on  which  he  entertained  a  strong  feeling  him- 
self, because  he  thought  the  proposition  which  had  been  made 
by  certain  members  of  the  Council  was  injurious  and  prejudi- 
cial to  a  very  great  degree.  It  was  proposed  and  carried  that 
lie  judges  should  know  the  animals  brought  to  them  by  having 
the  catalog-ue,  with  pedigree  and  owners,  and  nothing,  he  said, 
could  be  more  prejudicial.  He  did  not  speak  without  know- 
ledge, because  he  liad  often  acted  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Society  as  judge  there,  as  well  as  at  many  local  shows,  and 
there  was  no  greater  satisfaction  that  a  judge  could  feel  than 
that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  animals  there,  but  which  could 
not  always  be  the  case.  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  propo- 
sition was  that  some  contended  that  they  must  know  some  animals 
before  them,  and  as  theremightbe  a  bias  in  favour  or  against,  it 
was  a  great  deal  better  to  know  the  history  of  the,  whole  of  the 
animals  than  a  few  only.  Now  if  this  principle  was  to  be  car- 
ried out  they  ought  to  have  a  total  change  in  the  system  of 
judging  throughout  the  country.  There  was  nothing  carried 
out  so  carefully  and  scrupulously,  as  to  consider  it  an  offence  to 
write  to  a  judge  when  anything  was  going  forward.  In  the 
law  of  the  land  it  was  an  offence  heavily  punished.  Who,  how- 
ever, was  to  know  he  had  not  previous  knowledge,  and  was  it 
because  he  knew  something  about  the  case  that  a  judge  was  to 
be  unfitted  to  perform  the  duties  ?  If  this  principle  was  right 
he  ought  to  give  account  of  every  conversation  out  of  court. 
Their  custom  had  been  if  a  judge  was  acquainted 
with  an  animal  for  him  to  state  tlie  fact,  aud  ask  the  other 
judges  to  decide,  coming  in  himself  as  umpire.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  judges  had  a  knowledge 
of  one-twentieth  and  in  shorthorns  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
animals.  It  was  stated  that  in  shorthorns  the  judges  too  fre- 
quently had  a  knowledge  of  the  families,  from  which  the  stock 
was  produced.  Now  that  might  easily  be  guarded  against  in 
two  ways.  First,  no  man  belonging  to  the  owner  of  an  animal 
should  be  allowed  to  bring  it  inio  the  ring.  There  ought  to  be 
paid  men  who  should  take  the  animals  from  the  regular  atten- 
dants and  bring  them  into  the  ring.  And  the  second  way  to 
guard  against  it  would  be  to  have  a  more  frequent  change  of 
judges,  and  not  appoint  a  person  who  had  in  the  same  year 
judged  in  the  three  or  four  counties  of  the  district.  Mr.  Faw- 
cett  agreed  with  this,  and  lie  went  much  further,  for  he  sug- 
gested that  no  judge  be  appointed  who  has  acted  during  the 
year,  but  as  there  were  many  meetings  before  the  Royal  Society, 
which  did  not  come  on  early  in  the  year,  this  would  cause  them 
not  to  have  such  good  judges.  However,  the  force  of  these 
reasons  had  been  taken  away,  because  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Council  the  matter  was  rescinded,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
judges  who  had  acted  before  should  be  consulted,  upon  which 
the  proposers  of  the  innovation  withdrew  it. 

Mr.  J.  Blu:!jdell  said  the  judging  of  animals  at  shows 
was  a  most  important  matter,  and  only  a  short  time  ago 
it  was  supposed  it  would  lead  to  dissension  in  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Society,  but  at  the  last  meeting  it  was  deferred  for 
future  consideration,  aud  very  properly  so,  because  he  held 
with  Mr.  Spoouer,  that  there  should  not  be  catalogues  and 
pedigrees  given  to  the  judges,  and  as  to  the  attendants  taking 
the  animals  into  the  ring,  there  were  certain  beasts  which 
could  not  be  managed  except  they  were  in  the  hands  of  their 
attendants,  aud  then  no  other  man  should  be  entrusted  with 
them.  If  an  animal  had  any  good  points,  and  was  of  an 
irritable  temper  and  disposition,  it;  should  never  be  entrusted 
to  a  stranger.  It  could  not  be  shown  to  the  judge,  when  oat 
of  the  hands  of  the  usual  attendant,  to  advantage,  because  he 
did  not  know  the  man,  and  rebelled  against  being  handled  by 
any  person  except  the  attendant.  This  then  would  very  much 
damage  the  exhibitor.    There  were  other  reasons  Mr.  Spooner 


had  placed  before  them,  and  having  been  a  judge  upon  several 
occasions  he  spoke  with  some  authority.  He  (Mr.  Blundell) 
had  beeu  a  member  of  the  society  for  many  years,  ever  since 
its  formation,  and  he  did  not  think  any  judge  by  a  side  wind 
or  direct  wind  would  want  to  know  these  things,  and  further, 
he  thought  it  was  discreditable  to  suggest  it.  What  was 
human  nature  ?  And  was  it  not  dangerous  that  anything 
likely  to  influence  the  judges  should  be  put  forward.  He 
thought  this  had  been  put  forward  to  induce  judges  to  award 
prizes  from  pedigree,  ra'her  than  from  the  principle  of  the 
worth  and  merit  of  the  animals.  They  must  also  look  forward. 
This  applied  now  simply  to  Shorthorns  and  Herefords,  hut 
there  was  no  doubt  there  were  plenty  of  men  living  now  who 
would  live  to  sec  the  d-iy  when  all  kinds  of  superior  animals 
would  be  pedigreed.  Tliey  would  have  pedigreed  sheep  as 
well  as  Shorthorns,  and  if  this  proposal  was  carried  out  in  the 
case  of  cattle  it  would  hold  through  the  whole  show,  and  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  exhibitors.  In  fact,  he  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  destroy  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  had  been  hitherto  satis- 
factory, and  it  they  wished  to  do  away  with  that  impartiality 
they  could  not  do  it  better  than  by  putting  into  the  hands  of 
the  judges  catalogues  and  the  pedigree  of  tlie  animals. 

Mr.  Smith  would  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the 
judging  of  stock.  He  had  been  ca'led  upon  many  times,  and 
one  of  the  things  he  desired  most  of  all  not  to  know  was  the 
pedigree  or  owners  of  the  animals.  He  had  said  many  times 
he  would  rather  go  100  miles  away  tlian  judge  in  his  own 
district,  and  if  judges  were  to  have  the  catalogues  and 
pedigrees  they  might  as  well  judge  by  their  own  firesides, 
because  of  course  they  would  go  in  for  pedigree  alone.  It 
they  had  a  good  pedigree  aud  not  good  animals  it  would  go 
for  nothing,  but  both  together  would  do  very  well.  What 
was  the  object  of  open  judging  ?  With  respect  to  not  allowing 
the  attendants  to  lead  animals,  he  would  tell  them  that  a  few 
years  ago,  iu  Oxfordshire,  the  owner  of  a  hull  was  absent, 
and  it  being  led  out  by  request  of  a  gentleman  who  wished 
to  see  it,  the  animal  ripped  the  man  and  nearly  killed  him, 
and  after  that  the  bull  was  dangerous  even  to  his  own 
attendant. 

Air.  HoLDAWAY  said  he  quite  agreed  with  everything  that 
Mr.  Spoouer  had  said  respecting  the  judging  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Shackler  said  he  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  re- 
garded the  question  of  the  judges  of  tbe  Royal  Society.  He 
thought  they  should  not  be  allowed  catalogues  for  one  particu- 
lar reason.  If  they  were  judging  stock  animals  it  would  be 
immaterial,  but  if  judging  otherwise  it  would  be  wrong  to 
introduce  such  a  system.  He  did  not  think  they  should- 
object  to  the  attendants  bringing  the  animals  before  the 
judges,  either  cow  stock  or  horses. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Spooler  then  proposed : — "  That  with  reference 
to  the  agricultural  topics  introduced  to  the  club,  they  strongly 
coudemn  the  innovation  attempted  to  be  introduced  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  that  the  judges  of 
stock  should  be  provided  with  catalogues,  and  believing  that 
all  the  argument  in  favour  of  such  proposition  is  founded  on 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  is  contrary  to  the  mode  of 
administrating  justice  in  this  country,  viz-,  that  no  evidence 
is  admitted  except  that  brought  into  court,  are  pleased  to  find 
that  such  an  injurious  proposition  is  withdrawn." 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 


TENANT-RIGHT.— In  a  recent  number  of  The  Mark  Lane 
Express  (February  22)  the  Essay  on  Tenant-Right  by  Mr. 
Henry  Corbet,  to  which  the  prize  of  the  Wenlock  Farmers' 
Club  was  given  in  IS-iS,  is  republished.  It  expounds  with 
admirable  clearness  a  very  powerful  argument,  quite  as  fresh 
and  effective  now  as  it  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. — The  AffricuKural  Gazelle. 
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THE      LAVENHAM     FARMERS'      CLUB. 
SUGAR   BEET. 


At  the  last  meeting,  the  vice-president,  Mr.  W.  Biddell,  iii 
the  chair.  Colonel  Benee  was  re-elected  president. 

The  stihjpct  for  discussion  was  the  Growth  of  Sugar  Beet, 
the  Chairman  remarking  tliat  lie  was  prepared,  if  necessary, 
to  grow  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  sugar  beet  for  the  next  five  or 
fix  years.  There  was  no  doubt  tiiat  the  establishment  of  a 
sugar  factory  in  Lavenhani  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
town,  but  it  was  a  question  whether  it  would  also  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  farmers.  Mr.  Porter,  however,  would  explain 
the  matter  more  fully  to  tliera. 

Jlr.  Porter  said  Mr.  Duncan,  finding  his  factory  practically 
closed  at  Lavenham,  consequent  upon  complaints  that  the 
stream  near  the  factory  was  contaminated,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  answer  his  purpose  to  hire  about  1,800 
or  2,000  acres  of  land,  if  he  could  get  it  in  any  convenient 
place,  and  grow  his  own  beet.  He  had  also  advertised  that  he 
would  establish  a  beet-root  sugar  fastoiy  in  a  suitable  locality, 
where  contracts  could  be  made  with  growers  for  the  supply 
of  at  least  10,000  tons  of  sugar  beet  annually  for  a  term  of 
four  or  five  years.  He  would  like  to  ensure  about  10,000 
tons,  and  he  would  be  prepared  to  re-establish  liis  factory  at 
Lavenham  if  he  was  met  by  the  farmers  in  a  way  that  he 
desired.  The  supply  of  sugar  beet  at  Lavenham  had  not  bfen 
of  bad  quality,  but  it  had  fluctuated  in  quantity.  Then  there 
arose  a  difficulty  about  the  waier,  which  it  ivas  said  the  factory 
contaminated,  and  Mr.  Duncan  determined  to  give  up  the 
place  and  go  where  he  could  grow  his  own  beet,  but  he  had 
»ince  seen  reason  to  moderate  his  views,  and  he  tiiought,  in- 
stead of  hiring  land  and  growing  the  whole  of  his  beet,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  about  two-thirds  of  the  beet  from 
others  to  be  grown  from  seed  supplied  by  himself.  Mr. 
Biddell  had  been  kind  enough  to  slip  in  the  small  end  of  the 
wedge  by  stating  that  he  would  grow  from  forty  to  fifty  acres 
of  sugar  beet.  He  was  very  much  obliged  to  him,  and  he 
hoped  other  farmers  in  the  district  would  follow  suit.  Mr. 
Duncan  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  roots  with  a  larger 
per-centage  of  sugar  in  them.  If  the  farmers  would  let  him 
deduct  from  £1  a  ton  for  beet  which  contained  only  a  small 
per-centage  of  sugar,  he  would  willingly  give  more  than  £1 
for  beet  containing  a  larger  per-centage.  The  sugar  was  kept 
in  the  root  by  care  and  earthing  up,  which  caused  more  labour, 
for  which  Mr.  Duncan  would  not  object  to  pay,  providing  he 
could  get  a  good  quality  of  root.  A  good  root  contained 
about  12  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  he  had  seldom  had  reason  to 
complain  of  the  roots  grown  in  the  Lavenham  district. 

Mr.  Biddell  did  not  believe  farmers  would  be  tied  down  to 
grow  any  particular  seed  of  Mr.  Duncan's. 

Mr.  Porter  said  he  would  not  press  the  seed  question,  but 
it  was  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Duncan  to  have  a  small,  light 
root  with  a  large  per-centage  of  sugar  in  it. 

Mr.  Biddell  :  Did  you  have  a  good  average  per-centage 
of  sugar  from  our  roots  ? 

Mr.  Porter;  Yes;  as  good  as  we  average  on  the  Continent, 
but  the  prices  we  pay  there  is  22  francs.  We  wuuld  pay  more  if 
you  will  allow  us  to  deduct  for  the  poverty  of  roots.  We  would 
add  for  the  richness  of  the  beet. 

Mr.  Biddell  thought  the  gentlemen  present  desired  to 
know  how  much  more  than  £1  per  ton  Mr.  Duncan  would  pay. 
He  did  not  think  they  would  be  disposed  to  take  less . 

Mr.  Porter  said  they  would  give  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  roots,  Is.,  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  per  ton  more,  but  they  must  give 
less  than  £1  for  inferior  quality. 

Mr.  Brand   said  they  wanted  to  start  at  £1  certain,  and 
raise  it  to  more  by  care  and  cultivation. 
Mr.  Porter  said  he  could  not  do  that. 
Mr.  E.   Hitchcock  asked  IMr  Porter  whether  supposing 
that  he  could  get  the  necessary  quantity  of  beet  in  this  district, 
he  could  get  over  the  "  pollution  difficulty  "? 
Mr.  Porter  thought  he  could. 

Mr.  Biddell  supposed  Irora  Mr.  Poiter's  observations  Mr. 

Duncan  was  quite  ready   to  go  on  as   he  had   done ;  and  Mr. 

Porter  said.  Yes;  and  we  shall  be  quite  ready  to  take  ten 

thousand  tons  of  beet,  and  as  much  more  as  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Voce  thought  that  now  the  sugar  duty  was  off,  Mr. 


Duncan  could  afford  to  pay  a  little  more  for  his  beet,  hut  Mr. 
Porter  said  coal  was  dearer.  Steam  coa',  when  they  started 
their  factory,  was  about  14s.  per  ton,  while  now  it  was  nearly 
double  in  price,  which  made  a  dilFerence  of  about  3s.  per  ton 
in  beet. 

Mr.  Biddell  replied  that  the  same  argument  would  apply 
to  the  farmer.  They  had  now  to  pay  about  25  per  cent,  more 
for  labour  than  they  used  to  do. 

Jlr.  Hawkins  said  Mr.  Porter  wanted  all  the  profit — the 
farmers  wanted  a  pirt — and  he  wished  them  to  guarantee  a 
supply  for  five  years.  How  could  a  farmer  guarantee  that,  if 
he  was  compelled  to  farm  on  the  four-course  shift,  or  if  his 
lease  expired?  He  certainly  expected  that  Mr.  Porter  had 
come  prepared  to  offer  them  25s.  per  ton  for  beet,  and  let  them 
have  all  the  pulp  back.  Mr.  Duncan  had  thrived  on  sugar 
beet,  and  he  ought  to  give  the  farmers  a  chance  of  thriving  as 
he  had  done.  To  go  below  £1  per  ton  for  beet  was  perfectly 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  PoR'^ER  :  We  would  pay  22s. 

Mr.  Hawkins  :  No  man  could  grow  sugar  beet  to  pay  him 
for  £1  per  ton,  and  Jlr.  Duncan  hs  paid  the  same  price  to 
other  people  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  we  iiave. 

J\Ir.  Pouter  said  Mr.  Hawkins  had  built  up  agrea-t  giant  in 
order  to  slay  him.  If  Mr.  Duncan  could  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  he  would  put  his  factory  in  order  again,  but  as 
this  would  cause  him  several  thousand  pounds'  expense  he 
wished  first  to  know  if  he  could  ensure  sufficient  roots  to  cover 
the  expense.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  as  soon  as  possible 
that  the  farmers  in  the  district  were  prepared  to  grow  suffi- 
cient sugar  beet  to  enable  Mr.  Duncan  to  start  his  factory 
again. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Porter,  but  the  meeting 
separated  without  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  tha 
subject  of  growing  sugar  beet. 


THE  PRESENT  GOA^RNMENT.— They  are  beginning 
not  to  govern.  At  first  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  do  so  :  they  were  on  a  sudden  required  to  take  oflice  ; 
they  succeeded  to  an  active  Government  which  left  many 
things  unfinished  ;  they  were  quite  entitled  to  an  interval  of 
consideration  before  they  assumed  the  habit  of  decision  which 
usually  characterises,  and  which  ought  to  characterise,  strong 
Governments.  But  now  the  present  Government  has  been  a 
year  in  office  :  it  has  had  time  to  see  its  way,  to  settle  its 
plans,  and  fix  its  policy.  It  has  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
extreme  timidity.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  most  timid.  All  its 
measures  are  framed  not  so  as  to  attain  the  maximum  of  public 
benefit,  but  so  as  to  incur  the  minimum  of  interested  opposi- 
tion. The  Friendly  Societies  Bill  is  a  striking  example  of  this. 
The  great  "interest,"  the  people  who  are  of  most  strength  and 
most  to  be  feared  in  the  matter,  are  the  managers  of  the  exist- 
ing societies.  But  the  bill  of  the  present  Government  is  almost 
avowedly  framed  to  please,  as  far  as  is  decently  possible,  those 
societies.  An  injudicious  friend  actually  said  that  the  bill  was 
"  most  acceptable"  to  them.  Again,  even  in  so  small  a  matter 
as  Mr.  Goschen's  bill  to  exclude  Scotch  banks  from  England, 
the  Government  do  not  take  a  line  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
matter  is  very  complicated,  and  one  on  which  the  guidance  and 
authority  of  a  responsible  Government  are  all  but  essential. 
If  the  present  Government  had  in  time  declared  its  opinion 
either  for  or  against,  the  matter  would  probably  liave  been 
certain,  for  no  private  member  can  contest  such  a  question 
against  the  voting  force  of  Government.  But  they  liave  let 
the  matter  drift  on  without  giving  any  sign  of  opinion,  and  so, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  have  allowed  it  to  be  believed  that  they 
were  waiting  to  see  which  was  the  stronger  party.  This  kind 
of  Government  is  one  which  is  not  only  bad  for  the  public,  but 
in  tiie  end  impolitic  for  the  Government  itself.  Particular 
interests  are  not  offended,  but  the  public  is.  It  feels  that  it  is 
being  neglected.     A  vigorous  and  determined  people   like  the 
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English  do  not  respect  a  timid  and  halting  Government.  In 
the  course  of  time,  if  the  present  Ministry  continue  to  act  on 
this  policy,  people  will  say  that  they  are  "  waiters  on  Provi- 
dence;" that  they  fear  the  strong  ;  that  they  neglect  the  weak; 
and  so,  at  last,  when  they  do  take  a  line,  they  will  take  it  in 
vain,  for  they  Vf  ill  have  lost  the  real  authority  which,  far  more 


than  voting  power,  gives  a  Government  influence  over  opinion, 
and  which  in  the  end  determines  voting  power  itself.  The 
rider  who  gets  the  most  falls  is  the  timid  rider ;  and  the 
Government  which  is  likely  soonest  ;o  fail  is  the  overwary, 
which  is  so  carelul  not  to  offend  any  one  that  it  loses  general 
confidence. — The  Economist. 


THE    HYPOTHEC    (SCOTLAND)    BILL. 
HOTTSE  OF  COMMONS.— MAEcn  10. 


Mr.  V.  AGNEW,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  this  hill, 
said  it  was  unfortunate  that  on  former  occasions  the  question 
of  hypothec  had  been  treated  more  as  one  of  party  than  of 
economy.  In  1844  a  commission  reported  in  favour  of  the 
law,  but  recommended  the  removal  of  many  of  the  provisions 
of  it.  In  1867  an  Act  was  passed  modifying  the  ancient  law, 
and  subsequently  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  sat  and 
reported  that  no  further  alteration  in  the  law  was  necessarjj, 
and  that  it  would  be  premature  to  alter  the  law  of  1867  untal 
it  had  been  longer  in  operation.  In  the  last  Parliament 
several  bills  were  introduced,  and  each  had  for  its  object  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  hypothec  generally  ;  therefore  it  was 
clear  that  tiie  Act  of  1867  had  not  settled  the  question,  and 
that  the  law  was  as  much  complained  of  as  ever  in  Scotland, 
and  it  might  be  believed  that  those  who  knew  the  abuses  of 
its  operation  felt  where  the  shoe  pinched  (Hear,  hear).  This 
bill  did  not  include  household  furniture,  nor  affect  the  rights 
of  land-laws  under  leases ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  Act 
should  not  come  into  operation  till  Martinmas  (11th 
November),  1876.  During  the  last  Parliament  there  were 
several  county  elections  in  Scotland,  and  during  the  last 
general  election  also  the  county  elections  in  that  country 
turned  upon  the  question  of  hypothec,  so  much  so  that  hardly 
a  candidate  for  a  county  but  pledged  himself  either  to 
vote  for  the  removal  of  the  law,  or  not  to  oppose  a  bill  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  doing  so.  'L'he  members  from  Scot- 
land were  nearly  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  bill ;  there 
might  be  a  few  exceptions,  but  he  should  be  surprised  if  the 
division-list  did  not  show  10  to  one  for  it  (Hear,  hear).  He 
wished  to  alter  the  law  only  as  it  affected  agriculture.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  during  the  past  30  years  bones  and 
other  fertilisers  had  been  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
these  and  other  manures  required  that  a  large  amount  of 
capital  should  be  invested  in  agriculture  ;  the  consequence  was 
that  Scotland  had  produced  a  considerably  larger  quantity  of 
produce  for  the  consumption  of  the  people.  It  could  not  he 
denied  that  the  capital  expended  in  these  manures  was  that  of 
the  tenant-farmers.  He  had  been  willing  to  concede  that  there 
should  be  a  gradual  change  in  the  law,  hot  he  now  felt  that 
the  present  law  had  had  a  fair  trial,  that  it  was  defective,  and 
that  it  should  be  altered  (Hear,  hear).  No  doubt  that  in  times 
long  gone  by  tlie  law  of  hypothec  was  beneficial,  but  it  had 
done  its  work.  In  early  days  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
required  the  protection  and  assistance  of  their  landlords,  and 
the  law  of  hypothec  had  grown  out  of  the  relations  which 
existed  between  landlords  and  tenants,  the  former  being  looked 
upon  as  the  only  creditors  of  the  latter.  In  these  times  tenants 
liad  to  expend  for  seeds,  implements,  and  food  stuffs  a  far 
larger  sum  of  money  than  they  paid  for  rent.  As  the  Act,  if 
the  hill  passed,  would  not  come  into  operation  till  the  11th  of 
November,  1876,  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for  all  parties 
to  consider  what  should  be  done  in  the  future.  The  argu- 
ments against  the  bill  had  been  that  landlords  would  not  suffer 
so  much  as  the  small  tenants.  ("  Hear,  hear,"  from  Sir  J. 
Elphinstone).  But  he  denied  that  they  were  founded  on  any 
sound  ground.  He  contended  that  things  would  go  on  much 
as  they  had  done — landlords  would  perhaps  see  whether  their 
tenants  had  a  little  more  capital  or  credit,  and  tenants  would 
carry  on  their  farming  operations  with  more  freedom — (Hear, 
hear) — that  the  abolition  of  the  law  would  he  a  great  advantage 
to  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  that  no  injury 
would  result  from  it  (Hear,  hear).  Some  people  contended 
that  the  law  should  also  be  abolished  as  regarded  its  applica- 
tion to  urban  subjects,  but  he  did  not  agree  with  tliera  ;  besides, 
there  was  in  that  respect  no  serious  complaint  against  the 
present  law.  He  believed  that  it  was  expedient  that  a  change 
in  the  law  should  be  made,  and  if  the  bill  should  be  passed  it 
would  stimulate  agriculture  and  confer  benefits  on  the  people 


generally  which  would  far  outweigh  any  loss.  He  begged  to 
move  that  the  bill  he  read  a  second  time  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  GREGORY  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  hill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months,  and  in  doing  so  said 
that  if  he  required  any  justification  for  the  course  which  he 
was  taking  he  found  sufficient  in  the  arguments  of  tl%e  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  bill,  for  he  had  admitted 
that  the  present  law  was  an  ancient  one,  that  agriculture  had 
been  greatly  developed  under  it,  and  that  small  tenants  might 
be  interfered  with  (Hear,  hear).  Then  why  should  the  law 
be  abolished  P  If  the  bill  should  be  passed  the  principle  of  it 
must  be  extended  to  England.  The  bill  was  the  same,  except 
in  a  few  details,  as  had  been  introduced  for  several  years  past. 
By  the  Act  of  1867  a  sequestration  could  be  made  only  upon 
application  to  the  sheriff,  and  for  only  one  year's  rent.  It 
might,  however,  be  made  for  accruing  rent,  while  in  England 
distraints  could  only  be  made  for  rent  which  had  accrued  ,  but 
they  might  be  made  for  six  years'  rent,  except  there  were  a 
bankruptcy.  He  would  have  no  objection  to  assimilate  the 
laws  of  the  two  countries,  for  the  period  of  six  years  in  Eng- 
land was  too  long,  while  one  year  in  Scotland  was  too  short, 
(Hear,  hear),  and  he  thought  that  the  process  of  distraining 
in  England  should  he  through  the  sheriffs,  and  not  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  any  person,  as  some  of  those  who  distrained  were 
not  good  characters.  He  believed  that  if  this  bill  passed  for 
Scotland  there  would  be  in  England  an  agitation  for  it.  It 
was  said  that  competition  for  farm*  in  Scotland  would  he 
diminished  if  this  bill  were  passed.  But  how  ?  Why,  by 
getting  rid  of  the  small  tenants  (Hear,  hear).  Now,  land- 
lords in  Scotland  might  be  considered  to  be  quasi  partners 
with  their  tenants,  as  they  reserved  to  themselves  a  share  of 
the  profits ;  and  it  was  incidental  to  that  relation  that  they 
should  have  a  preferable  charge  upon  the  land.  It  was  said 
that  tenants  now  had  other  creditors,  but  those  creditors  knew 
that  tenants  must  first  pay  their  rent,  and  that  they  had  no 
profits  till  it  was  paid.  Besides,  creditors  could  withhold  the 
supply  of  their  goods  till  they  were  actually  paid  for  them. 
(Hear,  hear).  This  law  was  not  applicable  to  landlords  and 
tenants  only,  for  owners  of  ships  had  a  lien  on  freight,  and 
there  were  such  things  as  bottomry  bonds.  On  the  ground, 
therefore,  that  the  law  of  hypothec  was  an  ancient  law,  that  it 
was  well  understood  in  Scotland,  and  was  not  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple, that  agriculture  had  been  developed  under  it  to  an  enor- 
mous  extent,  and  that  its  abolition  would  injure  small  tenants, 
he  trusted  the  House  would  reject  the  bill  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J.  BARCLAY  begged  to  observe  that  whenever  a 
question  was  brought  before  the  House  which  affected  Scotland 
alone  it  was  always  an  English  member  who  moved  its  rejec- 
tion, and  not  a  Scotch  member  (Hear,  hear).  He  hoped  they 
would  not  be  deterred  from  voting  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill,  because  he  could  assure  them  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land were  fully  determined  on  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
hypothec.  The  existing  rules  and  regulations  were  injurious 
to  the  tenants,  and  were  totally  unable  to  prevent  bad  farming. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  law  of  hypothec  to  the  factors  was 
that  the  rents  were  always  secured  to  the  landlords.  If,  how- 
ever, the  present  state  of  things  were  abolished,  it  would 
necessitate  the  better  management  of  estates  ;  and  he  therefore 
contended  the  abolition  of  the  law  would  he  quite  as  beneficial 
to  the  landlords  as  to  the  tenants,  large  and  small.  The  law 
had  been  excessively  hard  on  the  class  of  small  improvement 
tenants,  who  after  having  converted  a  barren  moor  into  a 
piece  of  fertile  land  were  liable  to  be  turned  out  because  they 
had  no  particular  holding.  If  the  abolition  of  this  unjust  and 
class  law  was  accomplished  it  would  give  every  stimulus  to 
agriculture  in  Scotland,  not  only  directly  but  indirectly,  by 
introducing  a  far  more  intelligent  and  careful  management  of 
land  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case. 
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Sir  W.  CTJNINGHAME  supported  the  smendment.  He 
believed  tliat  the  law  it  was  now  proposed  to  abrogate  worked 
beneficially  on  the  whole  lor  the  agricultural  classes  and  for 
the  eommuBity  gem  rally  in  Scotland.  He  did  not  oppose  the 
bill  in  the  interests  of  the  landowners  so  njuch  as  in  the 
interests  of  their  tenants.  The  proprietors  in  Scotland  had 
much  less  interest  in  the  law  of  hypothec  generally  than  it  was 
snpposed  they  had  ;  and  they  could  easily  find  some  other 
niea'ns  of  securing  themselves  as  regarded  their  rents.  In 
respect  of  their  tenants  the  abolition  of  the  existing  law  would 
be  a  serious  matter.  To  a  great  many  tenants  of  sn'all  means 
it  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  because  it  amounted  to  driving 
them  out  of  an  occupation  for  which  they  were  admirably 
fitted,  and  to  which  they  had  always  looked  forward  ;  and  it 
meant,  in  times  of  pressure,  greatly  increased  difficulty  and 
distress.  He  would  ask  the  House  whether  they  saw  any 
necessity  for  this  change.  It  had  been  contended  that  the 
present  law  was  exceptional ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  consi- 
dered the  proposal  to  abolish  the  law  was  exceptional.  He 
Admitted  that  the  great  majority  of  the  members  for  Scotland 
were  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change ;  but  he  believed  that 
that  position  had  been  caused  b  a  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
po-jular  feeling  in  Scotland  on  the  question.  A  few  large 
Tenant  farmers  agitated  on  the  subject,  and  the  noisy  expres- 
sions of  opinions  on  the  part  of  a  minority  were  mistaken  for 
popular  feeling.  The  law  of  hypothec  had  been  in  existence 
for  a  long  period,  and  under  its  operation  the  agriculture  of 
Scotland  had  vastly  improved. 

Viscout  MACDUFF  thought  the  present  subject  should  be 
regarded  purely  as  a  Scotch  question.  The  law  of  hypothec, 
as  it  at  present  stood,  was  the  relic  of  the  legislatio-n  of  a 
century  ago.  He  did  not  dispute  the  necessity  for  some  such 
law  informer  times,  but  he  failed  to  see  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining this  antiquated  right  now  that  the  occasirn  for  it  had 
passed  away.  It  was  said  that  the  existing  law  was  favourable 
to  the  small  tenants,  but  he  thought  the  result  of  the  present 
law  was  that  small  tenants  were  often  induced  to  take  farms 
beyond  their  means  ;  and  that  landlords,  trusting  in  hypothec, 
were  induced  to  accept  them,  and  insolvency  must  be  the 
result  of  such  an  artificial  state  of  things.  The  idea  seemed  to 
liave  gone  abroad  that  the  relations  botween  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Scotland  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished. 
Without  desiring  to  enter  into  topics  foreign  to  the  discussion 
before  the  House,  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  stating  emphatically  that  those  relations  were 
quite  as  good  as  they  were  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  he  should  support  the  bill  because  he  believed 
the  abolition  of  the  present  law  would  strengthen  that  good 
feeling. 

Mr.  DALRYMPLE  also  supported  the  bill,  although  he 
admitted  that  last  year  he  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  law  of  hypothec.  But  in  the  former  Parliament 
the  bill  was  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  present  one. 
He  had  never  supported  the  law  of  hypothec  in  the  interests 
of  the  landlords,  because  they  had  other  meats  of  getting 
security  ;  and  if  the  law  were  abolished  to-morrow  the  land- 
lords would  be  no  worse  otf ;  but  he  had  supported  it  formerly 
in  the  interests  of  the  small  tenants.  The  subject  having  now 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  stock  election  cries,  they  were  all 
able  to  form  a  calm  opinion  on  it,  and  he  believed  there  was 
a  very  general  feeling  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  an  alteration 
in  the  law  in  relation  to  agricuUural  subjects.  There  was  no 
movement  for  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  urban  hypothec,  and 
he  should  vote  for  this  measure  because  it  limited  itselt  to 
dealing  with  agricultural  subjects. 

Mr.  M'COMBIE  had  great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  bill, 
inasmuch  as  the  law  of  hypothec  was  the  worst  of  all  the  class 
laws.  He  maintained  that  a  fictitious  value  had  been  given  to 
land  by  the  law  of  hypothec,  and  denied  that  its  abolition 
would  ruin  the  small  tenants.  He  believed  he  was  better 
acquainted  than  anybody  in  that  House  with  the  opinions  of 
the  tenant-farmtrs  of  Scotland,  and  he  would  tell  the  present 
Government  that  if  they  did  the  same  as  the  former  Govern- 
ment on  this  question  they  would  be  turned  out  next.  If  the 
tenant-farmers  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  were  only 
true  to  themselves,  they  could  make  a  Parliament  to  defend 
their  rights;  and,  looking  at  the  benches  opposite,  it  was  a 
marvel  to  him  that  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  had  packed 
those  benches  with  men  who  did  not  protect  their  interests. 
Why  did  they  not  send  into  the  House  of  Commons  more  men 


like  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  C.  S. 
Read)  ? 

Sir  J.  1).  ELPHINSTONE  said  this  question  was  not  only 
bound  up  witli  the  agricultural  interest,  but  was  very  closely 
connected  with  the  whole  commercial  system  of  this  country  ; 
and  he  could  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  dissever  the  ques- 
tion of  agricultural  hypothec  from  the  hypothecation  of  any 
goods  whatever.  This  was  not  a  question  of  the  landlords 
but  of  the  manure  merchants,  who  followed  the  farmers  as  a 
London  money-lender  did  a  young  man  fresh  in  town,  and 
induced  them  to  put  stuff  into  the  land  which  kept  it  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  for  years.  If  he  could  divest  himself  of 
the  feeling  that  this  was  a  question  of  a  great  principle  he 
would  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  because  its 
passing  would  tear  from  the  hon.  members  for  Forfarshire  and 
Aberdeenshire  their  only  garment  and  leave  them  in  a  state 
of  political  nakedness.  Tlie  etfect  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
abolish  the  small  farmers  and  cover  the  land  with  a  bloated 
aristocracy  of  large  farmers ;  therefore  he  could  not  support 
the  second  readin;;. 

Mr.  M'LAGAN  said  he  had  never  hitherto  voted  for  the 
second  reading  of  a  bill  to  abolish  the  law  of  hypothec  ;,  he  had 
supported  the  law,  not  on  prmciple,  but  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency. He  had  determined,  however,  to  vote  now  for  the 
abolition  of  hypothec,  believing  that  it  was  no  longer  right  to 
maintain  what  was  a  piece  of  class  legislation.  Formerly  a 
tenant  had  only  one  creditor — the  landlord.  Now  he  had 
creditors  to  wlioni  he  was  more  largely  indebted  than  the  land- 
lord. Farming  was  conducted  on  more  commercial  principles 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  law  regulating  the  relations  be- 
tween laiidord  and  tenant  should  therefore  partake  more  of  a 
commercial  character.  He  did  uot  agree  with  those  who  said 
that  hypothec  was  an  "  iniquitous  "  law.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  ot  opinion  that  hypothec  had  proved  of  great  benefit  to 
the  agriculture  of  Scotland,  which  without  it  would  not  have 
been  in  the  position  it  now  occupied.  But  we  now  lived 
under  different  circumstances  and  required  different  laws. 
Population  had  increased,  while  the  land  had  not  increased. 
There  was  thus  greater  competition  for  the  land,  and  the  law 
of  hypothec  tended  to  increase  the  competition  for  farms.  If 
this  competition  were  confined  to  men  with  capital,  no  one 
could  object  to  it  ;  but  though  landlords  took  great  care  in 
selecting  their  tenants,  they  often  chose  men  without  suffi- 
cient capital.  He  thought  it  was  a  blot  in  the  bill  that  urban 
as  well  as  agricultural  hypothec  was  not  dealt  with,  as  in  the 
measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  He  saw  no  difference 
whatever  between  the  two  kinds  of  hypothec,  and  in  Com- 
mittee he  should  support  a  clause  for  dealing  with  both  in  the 
same  way.  He  also  admitted  that  if  hypothec  were  abolished 
in  Scotland  the  t'-me  was  not  far  distant  when  the  law  of  dis- 
tress must  be  abolished  in  England. 

Mr.  C.  S.  READ  wished  to  say,  in  answer  to  what  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  M'Combie),  that  if  the 
English  gentry  would  be  so  good  as  to  really  represent  the 
tenant-farmers  of  England,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  latter 
should  make  such  a  sacrifice  as  to  be  returned  to  Parliament 
themselves  ;  nor  to  extend  that  type  of  member  who  was 
supposed  now  to  specially  represent  them.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Scotch  and 
the  English  tenant-farmers  on  some  questions.  For 
instance,  he  gathered  that  tenant-farmers  in  Scotland 
wished  to  abolish  the  Game-laws  entirely  ("  No''), 
whereas  in  England  they  only  wished  to  protect  tl.eniselves 
from  the  ravages  of  ground  game.  Again,  Scotch  tenant- 
farmers  wished  to  abolish  the  law  of  primogeniture  and 
entail ;  in  England,  all  they  asked  for  was  that  the  tenant  for 
life  should  have  certain  powers  to  grant  leases,  give  compen- 
sation, and  generally  improve  his  property.  It  might  be  that 
tenant-farmers  in  England  were  the  residuum  of  an  ignorant 
class,  but  they  could  not  go  quite  the  length  of  the  same  class 
in  Scotland.  In  his  opinion  the  law  of  hypothec  was 
rather  more  just  than  the  law  of  distress,  and  in  theory  no 
doubt  both  tended  to  foster  undue  competition  and  induce 
landlords  to  accept  men  of  straw  as  tenants.  Looking  at  the 
subject  practically,  however,  he  believed  that  a  majority  of 
English  farmers  would  be  of  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
law  of  distress  had  been  beneficial,  and  that  a  large  and  meri- 
torious class  of  farmers  had  gained  great  advantage,  because, 
under  the  existing  law,  their  landlords  could  be  kind  and  con- 
siderate towards  them  without  incurring  risk.  He  well  knew 
how  hard  these  small  cultivators  must  toil  to  gain  a  scanty 
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subsistence,  doing  tlie  work  of  two  agricultural  labourers,  and 
living  at  tbe  expense  of  one.  He  would  do  nothing,  there- 
fore, in  any  way  to  injure  their  position  by  voting  for  the 
abolition  of  hypothec ;  but  as  he  found  from  the  Scotch 
members  that  the  tenant-farmers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Border  were  almost  unanimous  against  hypothec,  and  as  he 
was  somewhat  of  a  Home  E,uler  on  this  question,  he  should 
abstain  from  voting  altogether. 

Colonel  MUB.E,  although  lie  had  promised  to  vote  for  the 
bill,  denied  that  there  was  any  reason  to  support  it,  because  it 
caused  bad  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant.  If  the  law 
of  hypothec  were  abolished  there  would  be  forc-handod  rents, 
and  it  was  a  proof  of  the  anxiety  of  tenant-farmers  to  repeal 
this  law  that  they  were  prepared  to  submit  to  such  a  sacrifice. 
He  suppoited  the  bill,  not  because  of  any  question  of  grievance 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  purely  on  tbe  ground  that 
he  believed  that  free  trade  in  land  would  result  in  the  land- 
lords having  perhaps  less  wealth  ou  paper  but  exercising  more 
care  in  the  choice  of  tlicir  tenants. 

Sir  G.  DOUGLAS  admitted  that  the  law  of  hypothec  had 
been  of  great  benefit  to  agriculture,  but  within  the  last  half 
century  a  very  great  change  had  taken  place  iu  Scotland  and 
in  the  conditions  of  agriculture  iu  that  country.  The  question 
had  been  a  cause  of  agitation  in  Scotland  for  some  years,  and 
the  law  was  felt  to  be  a  grievance  by  the  tenant-farmers 
and  the  public  at  large  ;  and  for  that  reason  he  supported  the 
bill. 

Sir  G.  BALFOUR  also  expressed  his  intention  to  vote  for 
the  bill,  and  pointed  out  that  it  would  greatly  benefit  agricul- 
ture by  requiring  the  landlords  in  their  own  interest  to 
exercise  greater  care  in  selecting  for  their  tenants  men  who 
would  do  justice  to  the  land.  The  present  law  was  unjust, 
and  favoured  a  powerful  interest  which  no  longer  required 
protection  ;  and  as  a  feeling  existed  in  tbe  minds  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  against  it  he  thought  it  would  be  a  wise  course 
for  the  English  members  to  pursue  to  allow  tbe  Scotch  repre- 
sentatives to  decide  this  question  themselves. 

Mr.  M.  STEWART  asserted  that  there  was  an  almost 
unanimous  feeling  that  the  law  of  liypothec  ought  not  to  be 
retained.  There  was  nothing  to  fear  for  the  landlords  in  this 
matter  for  tliey  would  take  steps  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
He  intended  to  vote  for  the  bill,  because  he  considered  that 
it  would  repress  any  feelings  of  bitterness  wliicli  might 
possibly  exist  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  regard  to  this 
subject. 


Mr.  R.  W.  DUFF  could  not  see  any  justification  for  having 
one  law  for  the  town  and  another  for  the  country,  and  he 
therefore  asked  that  this  law  should  be  extended  from  the 
country  to  the  town.  He  trusted  they  would  have  some  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with  refer- 
ence to  this  bill,  and  that  they  would  state  what  their  views 
were  on  the  subject.  He  wished  that  it  could  be  extended  to 
the  urban  population,  but  he  should  support  the  second 
reading  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  RAMSAY  said  that  tbe  opposition  to  the  law  of 
liypothe  proceeded  principally  from  the  east  coast,  no  peti- 
tions having  been  presented  against  it  from  the  west  of  Scot- 
hmd.  He  believed  the  landlords  of  Scotland  were  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  he  sliould  support  the  second 
reading  of  the  measure,  although  he  would  also  like  to  see  it 
extended  to  the  urban  population. 

Lord  ELCHO  said  the  bill  was  only  a  measure  of  12  lines, 
but  if  carried  it  would  create  a  complete  revolution  amongst 
owners  of  property,  and  therefore  it  was  not  a  Scotcli  matter 
only,  but  one  on  which  the  Government  sliould  state  tlieir 
opinion,  as  it  would  affect  in  principle  both  England  and 
Ireland.  He  maintained  that  it  was  a  small  tenants'  question 
rather  than  a  landlords'  question,  and  he  believed  that  those 
who  were  urging  this  legislation  were  going  on  the  wrong 
tack. 

Mr.  LEEMAN  believed  that  a  great  deal  of  the  agitation 
with  reference  to  the  question  was  confined  to  a  very  few 
people  in  Scotland.  Having  sketched  the  history  of  the 
measure  he  said  he  opposed  it  because  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  abolition  of  hypothec  in  Scotland  would  lead  to  the 
abolition  of  distress  in  England,  and  the  result  of  that  would 
be  that  a  great  injury  would  be  committed  on  the  small  farmers 
of  the  country,  because  the  power  of  the  distress,  as  at  present 
exercised,  was  to  enable  the  landlord  to  increase  the  capital 
of  the  small  tenant.  Hs  concluded  by  asking  the  House  to 
throw  out  the  bill. 

The  House  th^n  divided,  when  the  numbers  were  : 

For  the  second  reading 138 

Against  156 

Majority  against 18 

The  result  was  received  with  cheers  from  the  Opposition. 


TENANT-RIGHT. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— March  12. 


Tiic  Duke  of  RICHMOND,  on  rising  to  call  attention  to 
tbe  law  relating  to  agricultural  holdings  in  England,  said  : 
My  lords,  probably  some  of  your  lordships  may  liave  remarked 
by  the  notice  paper  circulated  this  morning  that  an  alteration 
has  been  made  in  the  precise  terms  of  the  subject  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  bring  before  you,  and  that,  instead  of 
dealing  with  the  law  relating  to  agricultural  holdings  generally, 
the  bill  which  I  shall  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  will  apply 
ouly  to  the  law  relating  to  agiicultnral  holdings  in  England. 
This  is  not  because  I  wish  to  avoid  dealing  with  the  matter  as 
it  regards  agricultural  holdings  in  Scotland,  but  there  is  a  dif- 
fer'jnce  in  the  circumstances  and  laws  which  prevail  in  the  two 
countries  respectively,  and  for  this  reason,  while  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  quite  impossible,  it  certainly  would  be  very  difficult 
to  combine  the  cases  of  the  two  countries  iu  one  and  the  same 
bill.  While  in  Scotland,  for  instauce,  the  lease  will  only  p:iss. 
to  the  hereditary  descendant  of  the  lessee,  in  England  a  lessee's 
interest  will  pass  to  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns. 
In  Scotland  no  one  cau  assign  a  lease  without  the  consent  of 
the  lessor;  but  suppose  a  lease  there  is  granted  for  1 'J  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  unless  notice  is  given  to  the 
tenant,  he  continues  on  the  sams  terms  till  a  fresh  arrangement 
is  made.  Your  lordships  will,  therefore,  understand  why  we 
have  thought  it  more  advisable  not  to  attempt  to  legislate  for 
England  and  Scotland  in  the  same  bill ;  but  i  purpose  to  pre- 
sent before  long  a  bill  to  do  for  Scotland  what  this  measure 
will  do  for  England,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  assimilate  the 
laws  of  the  two  countries  in  respect  of  agricultural  holdings. 


I  may,  however,  observe  that  what  I  have  lo  fay  on  this  occa" 
sion  will  apply  equally  well  to  Scotland  as  to  England.  And 
here,  my  lords,  I  would  observe  that  there  is  a  topic  intimately 
connected  with  the  one  on  which  I  am  about  to  address  you — 
I  mean  the  power  of  limited  owners  and  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions and  incumbents  in  respect  of  the  making  of  leases  ;  but 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  subject 
are  so  various,  aud  tbe  details  connected  with  it  so  numerous, 
tliat  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  master  them  sufficiently  to 
enable  us  to  include  this  portion  of  the  question  in  the  bill 
which  I  shall  this  evening  lay  on  the  table  ;  but  we  do  purpose, 
by  a  separate  bill,  to  give  power  to  limited  owners,  ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations,  and  incumbents  to  grant  leases  in  order  that 
their  tenants  may  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  that  held  by 
the  tenants  of  other  owners.  My  lords,  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
apologise  for  bringing  this  subject  under  your  lordships'  con- 
sideration. It  is  in  the  highest  degree  important,  because  it 
has  a  very  close  connection  with  the  production  of  food  for 
the  millions  of  the  population  of  this  country.  It  has  a  great 
importance  and  interest  for  your  lordships  aud  all  other  land- 
owners ;  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  not  less  importance  and  in- 
terest for  those  who  cultivate  the  soil,  aud  with  whom  all 
landowners  are  brought  into  intimate  relations ;  and  if  it  is 
important  and  interesting  to  those  two  classes,  it  is  not  of  less 
moment  to  the  community  at  large,  who,  as  consumers,  must 
be  exceedingly  desirous  that  the  producing  power  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  tbe  country  should  be  brought  to  such  a 
pitch  that  it  will  go  as  close  as  it  can  possibly  be  made  to  go 
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towards  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  country.  My  lords, 
this  is  not  a  new  subject.  It  is  one  wliich  lias  long  occupied 
much  attention  out  of  doors.  At  almost  every  agricultural 
meeting  held  for  some  time  past  it  has  been  the  theme  of  dis- 
cussion— and  not  recently  for  the  first  time,  because  some  years 
ago  it  was  the  topic  of  speeches  and  inquiries.  I  am  not  going 
to  weary  your  lordsliips  by  taking  you  very  far  back,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  you  to  bear  with  me 
while  I  refer  you  to  something  whidi  occurred  in  184-8,  when 
the  subject  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  by  a  geutleoiau  as  competent  to  give  an  opiuion 
on  it  as  any  one  who  could  have  been  named — Mr.  Philip 
Pusey,  the  member  for  Berkshire,  and  chairman  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  He  endeavoured 
to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  manner  he  thought  best;  and 
in  doing  so  he  was  assistsd  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  the 
member  for  Nottinghamshire.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pusey, 
a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  law 
and  custom  of  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales  as  between 
outgoing  and  incoming  tenants,  and  also  as  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  in  reference  to  unexhausted  improvements  or 
deterioration  of  laud  and  premises  occupied  for  agricultural 
purposes."  When  I  read  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
served  on  that  committee,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Pusey  himself,  I  am  sure  your  lordships  will  be  of  opinion  that 
a  better  selection  could  not  hare  been  made,  comprising,  as 
the  committee  did,  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  who 
came  from  all  the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  who 
possessed  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  consider.  My  lords,  on  that  committee 
were  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Newdegate,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Evelyn 
Denison,  Mr.  Egerton  Tatton,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Bouverie,  SirC.  Lemon,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Sotheron,  Mr.  Colvile,  Mr.  Burroughes,  Sir  J.  TroUope, 
and  Mr.  Hayter.  My  lords,  that  committee  sat  for  three 
months  and  examined  something  like  52  witnesses,  and  the 
general  tenour  of  the  evidence  of  those  witnesses  was  to  show 
what  was  the  complaint  then  and  what  is  the  complaint  now. 
The  complaint  is  that  there  is  insecurity  to  the  tenant  for  the 
capital  he  has  invested  in  the  soil,  which  insecurity  prevents 
the  tenant  from  investing  as  large  an  amount  for  agricultural 
purposes  as  he  otherwise  would,  and  which  therefore  results 
in  the  producing  power  of  the  country  not  being  brought  up 
to  the  pitch  to  which  it  might  be  raised  if  the  tenant  had 
security  for  that  capital.  So  much  was  the  want  felt  in 
what  is  called  "  high  farming "  that  it  became  necessary, 
where  this  description  of  farming  was  desired,  to  provide  some 
security  for  the  capital  invested  in  tlie  soil  by  the  tenant,  and 
consequently  customs  grew  up.  And,  my  lords,  no  doubt 
custom  is  important  in  considering  this  case  and  in  arriving 
at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  go  through  the  list  of  all  the  customs  that  exist  in 
this  country  with  reference  to  these  matters.  To  do  so,  even 
if  my  lungs  did  not  fail  me  iu  the  task,  would  occupy  a  longer 
time  than  I  should  venture  to  press  upon  your  lordships,  and 
than,  probably  your  lordships  would  be  inclined  to  grant  me  ; 
but  it  may  be  taken  generally  that,  in  respect  of  compensation, 
customs  attach  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  crops  by 
tillage,  to  the  hay  and  straw  and  dung  left  on  the  farm,  and 
to  growing  underwood.  In  some  places  the  customs  are  very 
good.  In  Lincolnshire  the  custom  is  very  good.  I  have  had 
the  Lincolnshire  custom  before  me  in  preparing  the  Bill,  and 
I  should  have  liked  to  embody  it  in  the  measure,  but  I  found 
it  impossible  to  do  so.  In  my  part  of  the  county  in  which  I 
live  the  customs  are  rather  loose,  but  in  the  north-east  part  of 
the  county,  towards  Surrey  and  Kent,  they  are  extremely 
onerous  on  the  incoming  tenant,  putting  him  in  pecuniary 
difficulties  at  a  time  when  he  wants  as  large  a  command  of 
capital  as  possible.  On  one  occasion  a  friend  of  mine  took  a 
farm  in  that  part  of  the  county,  and  found  himself  charged 
with  19  harrowings  for  one  field.  He  went  to  his  lawyer,  but 
the  advice  he  receeived  was  that  he  had  better  pay  it. 
I  was  told  of  another  case,  in  which  an  incoming 
tenant  was  charged  £200  for  a  remarkably  bad  field  of 
turnips.  Your  lordships,  at  a  later  period  ,  will  see  now  by 
this  bill  we  propose  to  get  rid  of  bad  customs,  but  I  may  at 
once  indicate  it  by  saying  that  a  man  will  not  be  able  to  claim 
both  under  custom  and  under  this  bill.  Before  the  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  stated  that  in  many  cases 
customs  led  to  fraud  by  the  outgoing  tenant  taking  up 
manuring  before  giving  up  his  holding.  The  first  paragraph 
in  the  report  sets  out : 


"  That  ditferent  usages  have  long  prevailed  in  different 
counties  and  districts  of  the  country,  conferring  a  claim  to 
remuneration  on  an  outgoing  agricultural  tenant  for  various 
operations  oi  husbandry,  the  ordinary  return  of  which  he  is 
precluded  from  receiving  by  the  termination  of  his  tenancy. 
That  this  claim,  which  is  called  '  Tenant-Right,'  ordinarily 
extends  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  objects  :  To  the  crop 
which  the  outgoing  tenant  lias  sown  and  leaves  in  the  ground  ; 
to  remuneration  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  crops  by 
tillage,  for  the  straw,  hay,  and  dung  left  on  the  farm,  and  for 
growing  underwood.  That  these  local  usages  are  imported 
into  leases  or  agreements  for  the  letting  and  occupation  of  land 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  who  are  presumed  to  contract 
with  reference  to  such  usages,  unless  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments, expressly  or  by  implication,  negative  such  a  presump- 
tion. That  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a  modern  usage  has 
sprung  up,  which  confers  a  right  on  the  outgoing  tenant  to  be 
reimbursed  certain  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  cultivation 
other  than  those  of  the  ordinary  husbandry,  above  referred  to. 
That  among  such  expenses  are  included  the  purchase  of  food 
for  stock,  the  purchase  of  certain  kinds  of  manure,  and  the 
draining,  chalking,  and  marling  of  the  soil ;  the  result  of  all 
which  outlays  is  to  effect  an  inprovement  of  the  soil,  more  or 
less  lasting,  and  requiring  more  or  less  time  to  elapse  before 
the  increased  productiveness  thereby  obtained  reimburses  the 
expenditure  incurred.  That,  except  in  the  districts  where  this 
usage  prevails,  unless  by  express  stipulation,  the  outgoing 
tenant  cannot  claim  compensation  for  any  of  these  improve- 
ments, ho<vever  short  may  be  the  time  between  their  completion 
and  the  termination  of  his  occupancy." 

I  thiuk,  my  lords,  that  is  a  state  of  things  which  does  require 
a  remedy,  because  it  amounts  to  this,  that  as  the  law  now  stands 
— in  many  places  there  being  no  custom — the  tenant  may  put 
his  capital  in  the  soil  and  reap  no  benefit  whatever  from  that 
investment  on  the  termination  of  his  tenancy,  and  I  think  the 
committee  were  perfectly  right  in  the  opinion  stated  by  them 
at  the  close  of  the  passage  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  their 
report.  In  another  part  of  their  report  the  committee,  after 
referring  to  certain  customs  of  compensation,  state  : 

"  That  this  wider  system  of  compensation  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  seems  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  agriculture,  to  the  land- 
lord, and  to  the  farmer  ;  to  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness, of  the  soil  and  to  extended  employment  of  the 
rural  population.  That  the  benefit  arising  from  this  system 
appears  to  be  gradually  becoming  more  extensively  known  and 
appreciated,  and  the  system  itself  seems  to  be  finding  its  way 
into  other  districts  than  those  where  it  has  hitherto  been  in 
force.  That  the  improvements  above  mentioned,  which  are 
very  generally  required  throughout  the  country  in  order  to 
develope  the  full  powers  of  the  soil,  are  greatlypromoted  by  this 
system  of  compensation,  and  therefore  it  is  highly  important 
that  all  difficulties  should  be  removed  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  extension  by  the  voluntary  act  of  landlord  and  tenants.  That 
any  attempt  to  make  its  general  introduction  compulsory  would 
be  met  by  great  practical  difficulties,  and  your  committee  rely  for 
the  general  and  successful  adoption  of  the  system  on  mutual 
arrangements  between  landlords  and  tenants.  That  it  seems 
very  desirable  to  your  committee  that  estates  under  settlement 
should  be  endowed  with  every  practicable  privilege  for  their 
advantage  which  is  attached  to  absolute  property,  and  that 
persons  having  limited  estates,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
leasing  powers  generally  conferred  on  them,  should  be  enabled, 
under  proper  precautions,  to  enter  into  stipulations  of  the 
nature  of  those  above  referred  to,  which  at  present  it  appears 
they  cannot  do.  That  the  power  to  enter  into  such  stipulations, 
binding  on  subsequent  interests,  might  be  advantageously  made 
a  general  incident  to  leasing  powers  of  land  in  settlement,  by 
the  aid  of  Parliament ;  and  also  be  conferred  on  persons  having 
certain  limited|interests  in  land." 

Your  lordships  will  perceive  that  the  committee  did  not  re- 
commend at  that  time  that  there  should  be  any  compulsory 
legislation  on  the  subject.  They  proposed  to  leave  it  to  such 
general  agreement  as  might  be  come  to  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant.  They  point  out  the  great  difficulty  existing 
as  to  settled  estates  in  the  case  of  wliich  limited  owners  have 
no  power  to  charge  the  estate  with  compensation.  They 
may  agree  with  the  tenant  to  pay  him  money  for  improve- 
ments, but  if  the  limited  owner  should  die  before  the  compen- 
sation comes  to  be  paid,  the  charge  is  merely  one  on  his 
personal  estate,  which  of  course  makes  the  security  much  less 
than  it  would  be  if  the   compensation  were  a  charge   on 
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the  estata.  A.moDg  the  witnesser  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee was  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  aad  certain  opinions  given  by 
liim  are  worthy  of  your  lardsliips'  attention.  lu  the  notes  of 
his  examination  is  this  passage  : 

"  To  take  another  case :  If  a  landlord  in  Leicestershire 
signed  an  agreement  to  give  five  years'  compensation  for  lime, 
the  custom  cf  the  country  being  only  for  one  year,  would  he 
be  safe  as  to  his  personal  representative  alter  his  decease  in  so 
enlarging  the  existing  custom  ? — I  think  that  it  would  not 
charge  tlie  estate  ;  tiie  claim  would  be  against  his  personal 
representatives.  So  that  if  the  landlord,  desirous  of  improving 
his  property,  were  to  sign  those  agreements  to  a  large  extent, 
and  the  property  were  to  descend  to  the  minor,  a  distant 
relative,  the  guardians  of  that  minor  would,  in  your  opinion, 
not  be  justified  in  paying  that  compensntion  to  the  tenants  out 
of  the  income  of  the  minor? — I  think  not,  as  claimed  of 
right.  Therefore  their  legal  course  would  be  to  throw  the 
claim  upon  the  legatees  of  the  deceased  landlord  ?— Upon  the 
personal  representatives.  The  personal  representatives  of  the 
deceased  landlord  ? — Yes." 

My  lords,  I  doubt  whether  any  one  would  say  that  is  a 
condition  of  things  that  ouglit  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
longer.  I  think  public  opinion  has  been  sufficiently  roused  and 
that  Parliament  is  now  competent  to  deal  with  it.  After  25 
years  of  agitation  this  matter  lias  been  amply  digested,  and 
the  feeling  now  is  in  favour  of  legislation.  No  doubt  the  sub- 
ject is  a  difficult  one.  According  to  the  census  returns  in  1851 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  then  18,054,170  ; 
in  1871  it  was  23,713,266,  showing  an  increase  of  4,658,096 
between  the  two  periods.  At  the  former  period  there  were 
37,334,915  acres  of  land,  of  which  24,905,758  were  cultivated. 
Of  course  the  total  acreage  was  about  the  same  in  1871,  but 
the  cultivated  portion  was  26,333,477,  showing  an  increase  of 
only  about  one  million  of  acres.  My  lords,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Government  have  thought  that  a  measure 
should  be  brought  in  to  secure  to  the  tenant  the  capital  he  has 
invested  in  the  soil.  I  myself  am  much  iu  favour  of  leases.  I 
know  that  is  not  the  common  feeling,  but  I  propose  in  this 
bill  to  deal  with  yearly  tenancies  and  also  with  leases.  Of 
course,  it  is  open  to  any  owner  of  land  to  grant  leases  or  not 
as  he  may  think  fit,  but  I  am  in  favour  of  granting 
leases.  I  think  that  where  you  give  a  lease  you  are  almost 
certain  of  a  good  tenant,  and  any  one  who  has  got  a  good 
tenant  will  not  want  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  a  landlord  wants  to  change  his  tenant  if  he  is 
a  good  tenant.  I  never  in  my  experience  knew  an  instance 
in  which  the  landlord  did  not  lose  money  by  a  change  of 
tenant.  Therefore  on  a  selfish  ground,  if  not  on  any  higher 
principle,  I  like  leases.  My  view  is  that  there  should  be  a 
lease  granted  as  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements 
— that  is,  for  improvements  which  add  to  the  value  of  the 
holding.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  leases  are  objectionable, 
and  especially  leases  which  are  put  up  to  auction.  Well,  I 
think  putting  them  up  to  auction  is  objectionable,  for  though 
you  get  the  highest  bidder  you  may  probably  get  the  worse 
farmer.  The  highest  bidder  is,  perhaps,  a  man  who  does  not 
look  very  far  ahead.  I  repeat  that,  to  my  idea,  the  best  ar- 
rangement for  both  parties  is  a  lease  on  fair  terms  ;  and  I 
believe  that  if  this  were  offered  tenants  would  accept  it  in  99 
cases  out  of  100.  But  the  great  majority  of  tenancies  are 
yearly  holdings  with  half  a  year's  notice.  Tenancies  at  will 
are  seldom  found  to  exist  now.  Tliey  are  tenancies  in  which 
either  party  gives  the  other  24  hours  ;  that  being  the  differ- 
ence between  tenancies  from  year  to  year  and  tenancies  at 
will.  My  lords,  the  principle  of  the  bill  which  I  intend  to  lay 
before  your  lordships  is  that  where  the  tenant  on  his  hold- 
ing makes  certain  improvements,  which  I  shall  specify,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation,  which  I  shall  describe.  I 
am  very  unwilling  to  enter  into  details ;  but  I  am  afraid  I 
must  do  so,  my  object  being  that  before  1  sit  down  your  lord- 
ships should  understand  everything  in  the  bill.  I  pro])ose  that 
the  improvements  shall  be  of  three  classes  :  In  the  first  class 
are  reclaiming,  warping,  draining,  making  or  improving 
watercourses,  ponds,  wells,  or  reservoirs,  roaas,  bridges,  mak- 
ing  or  protecting  quickset  fences,  erecting  or  enlarging  build- 
ings, planting  orchards,  or  making  gardens.  In  the  second 
class  are  liminpr.  claying,  chalking,  marling,  honing  pasture 
land  with  undissolved  hones,  clay-burniug,  or  planting  hops. 
In  the  third  class  are  consuming,  by  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs, 
corn,  cake,  or  other  feeding  stuffs,  or  using  purchased  artificial 
or  other  manures.    My  lords,  for  any  of  those  improvements 


the  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under  the  Act 
and  subject  to  its  conditions  on  the  termination  of  his  tenancy 
by  reason  of  effluxion  of  time  or  for  any  other  cause.  I  pro- 
pose that  as  regards  the  first  class  no  claim  is  to  he  allowed 
unless  the  improvement  has  been  made  within  30  years  before 
termination  of  tenancy,  and  with  written  consent  of  landlord. 
As  regards  the  second  class,  no  claim  to  be  good  unless  made 
within  seven  years ;  and  as  regards  the  the  third  class,  no 
claim  to  be  good  unless  made  within  two  years.  There  is  to 
be  some  check  to  prevent  unfair  outlay  on  artificial  manure 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenancy.  Your  lordships  will  observe 
that  the  second  and  tliird  classes  of  improvement  may  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  landlord  in  writing.  Such  consent 
is  required  only  in  the  case  of  the  first  class.  I  propose  that 
the  tenant  should  be  compensated  iu  this  way.  The  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  a  capital  sum  representing  the  unex- 
hausted addition  (as  at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy)  made 
by  the  improvement  to  the  letting  value  of  the  holding.  There 
shall  be  set  off  against  this  amount  any  benefit  which  the 
landlord  has  given  or  allowed  to  the  tenant  in  consideration  of 
his  making  the  improvement.  There  shall  be  deducted  land- 
lord's claims  for  rent  due,  deterioration  of  holding,  dilapida- 
tion, and  so  forth.  Independently  of  the  tenant's  claim  for 
improvement,  the  landlord  is  to  have  claim  under  the  Act  for 
deterioration,  and  I  propose  that  the  following  acts  and  things 
shall  be  deemed  waste  diminishing  the  letting  value  of  the 
holding :  Breaking  up  of  old  grass  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  landlord,  causing  or  permitting  land  to  be  foul  or 
neglected,  damage  to  plantations,  coppices,  and  timber  included 
in  the  holding  ;  loss  of  manure  by  hay,  s^raw,  roots,  or  green 
crops  removed  off  the  farm  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
landlord  ;  loss  of  manure  not  returned  to  the  farm  in  lieu  of 
produce  sold  off  subject  to  the  manure  being  brought  back  ; 
mowing  of  meadows,  other  than  water  meadows,  without 
manuring;  mowing  ot  old  pastures  ;  neglect  of  drains,  outfalls, 
and  watercourses;  neglect  of  gates  and  fences;  neglect  of 
ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  for  which  the  tenant  is  liable  ; 
neglect  of  roads ;  over-cropping  by  the  taking  of  too  many 
successive  white  straw  crops  ;  overcropping  without  manur- 
ing ;  but  nothing  iu  tlie  Act  shall  prevent  any  act  or  thing 
not  specified  in  its  sections  from  being  deemed  waste  diminishing 
the  letting  value  cf  the  holding.  All  these  things  are  to  be 
regarded  as  matters  of  set  off  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  as 
against  the  tenant.  Now,  my  lords,  this  is  the  mode  in  which 
I  propose  that  the  arrangements  between  landlord  and  tenant 
are  to  be  carried  out  under  this  bill.  Notices  of  claims  are 
to  be  given  by  tenant  or  landlord  three  months  before  the  end 
of  the  tenancy.  If  both  parties  agree,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  They  settle  by  agreement  between  themselves.  If 
they  cannot  agree  in  this  way,  each  appoints  a  referee,  and 
the  referees  appoints  an  umpire.  If  they  cannot  agree,  I 
propose  to  give  the  selection  of  the  umpire  to  the  Judge  of 
the  County  Court.  In  such  cases  I  think  he  would  be  a  very 
competent  person  to  make  the  selection.  The  amount  agreed 
to  or  awarded,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  recoverable  by  sum- 
mary process.  I  propose  that  there  should  be  an  appeal  in 
cases  where  the  amount  of  compensation  is  i'lOOorover; 
but  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  where  it  is  less  than  ^100. 
One  must  fix  some  limit,  or  otherwise  they  would  be  vexatious 
claims  which  would  put  the  parties  to  considerable  incon- 
venience. Y^ou  want  to  give  the  tenant  security  for  the  com- 
pensation to  which  he  is  entitled.  I  propose,  therefore,  that 
a  landlord  on  paying  compensation  to  a  tenant  may  apply  to 
the  County  Court  for  a  charge  on  the  holding  in  respects  of 
the  amount  so  paid. 

Viscount  HALIFAX  :  To  what  tribunal  is  the  appeal  where 
an  appeal  is  given  ? 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :  To  the  County  Court.  If  the 
owner  is  an  absolute  owner,  he  can  charge  the  property  for 
any  time  he  pleases  ;  but  in  case  of  limited  owners  I  propose 
that  he  may  make  the  amount  paid  for  compensation  a  charge 
on  the  estate  for  twenty,  seven,  or  two  years  from  the  time  the 
improvement  was  executed,  according  to  the  class  of  the 
improvement.  These  terms  are  proposed  because  in  the  case  of 
iaiprovement?  of  the  first  class  the  claim  for  compensation  must 
be  made  within  20  years  from  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
improvement ;  iu  the  case  of  the  second  class  it  must  be  made 
within  seven  years,  and  in  the  case  of  the  third  class  within  two 
years,  or,  iu  other  words,  the  improvements,  according  to  their 
respective  classes,  must  have  been  made  witliiu  those  limits  of 
years  previously  to  the  termination  of   the   tenancy.     The 
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iustaliuents  payable  out  of  the  estate  ia  discharge  of  the  coin- 
peusatioa  shall  be  charged  in  favour  of  the  landlord,  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  ;  and,  my  lords,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  bill,  the  title  "  hmdlord"  is  to  mean  the  per- 
son entitled  to  possession  of  land  subject  to  a  contract  of  ten- 
ancy, or  entitled  to  receipt  of  rent  reserved  by  a  contract  of 
tenancy.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  tlie  limited  owner  is 
brought  witliin  the  four  corners  of  this  bill,  and  that  any 
compeusatioa  wl\ich  he  sliall  have  to  pay  the  tenant  will  be 
legally  chargeable  on  the  land.  With  regard  to  leasing  power 
to  limited  owners,  that,  as  1  have  already  intimated  to  your 
lordships,  will  form  the  subject  of  atother  bill.  As  to  notices 
to  quit,  under  the  present  system,  in  the  case  of  yearly  tenan- 
cies, the  notices  is  half  a  year.  I  propose  that  in  future  the 
notice  shall  be  increased  by  half  a  year,  so  that  a  year's  notice 
shall  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  yearly  tenancy.  The  bill 
contains  a  provision  with  respect  to  tlie  taking  of  land  for 
aottages  and  gardens  ;  but  with  the  details  of  this  I  need  not 
trouble  your  lordsliips.  Existing  leases  are  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  bill  ;  but  as  some  machinery  is  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  operation  as  regards  yearly  tenancies,  I 
propose  that  tlie  Act  should  come  into  operation  within  three 
months  from  January,  1876,  and  unless  within  two  months  of 
that  time  either  party — the  landlord  or  the  tenant — intimates 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  come  under  the  Act,  it  will 
come  in  force  as  regards  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  We  do 
not  propose  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract.  I  think 
your  lordships  will  see  the  force  of  this,  if  the  bill  is  wanted 
at  all,  it  certainly  is  not  wanted  for  small  men,  because  they 
have  nothing  to  put  in  tlie  soil ;  but  we  are  told  that  there 
are  men  of  means  and  intelligence  who  desire  to  put  capital  in 
the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  productive  powers, 


and  ray  Knowledge  of  that  class  of  farmers  certainly  leads  me 
to  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  perfectly  competent  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  their  landlords,  if  they  are  assured  com- 
pensation lor  unexhausted  improvements.  For  that  reason  I 
should  be  one  of  tiie  last  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  should  be  maintained  ;  and  hence 
it  will  not  be  affected  by  this  bill.  My  lords,  I  am  not  vaiu 
enougii  to  think  that  this  bill  will  satisfy  everyone  ;  but  I  think 
it  ought  to  satisfy  every  moderate  and  reasonable  man ;  for 
while  on  the  one  hand  it  gives  to  the  tenant  that  protection  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  invade  those 
rights  of  the  landlord  which  in  tliis  country  liave  always  been 
held  sacred.  My  lords,  I  beg  to  move  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
first  time. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  When  does  the  noble  duke  propose  to 
take  the  second  reading  ? 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :  As  to  that,  I  am  quite  in  the 
hands  of  your  lordships.  My  object  is  not  to  press  it  on 
unduly,  and  of  course  1  should  not  think  of  moving  the  second 
reading  till  after  Easter. 

Lord  REDESDALE :  As  to  the  power  of  appeal,  why 
sliould  you  limit  it  to  cases  in  which  the  compensation  will  be 
£100  or  over,  and  in  which  the  tenant  holds,  perhaps,  500 
acres  ?  Why  should  not  the  tenant  with  20  acres  have  an 
appeal  ? 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :  Because  the  man  with  20  acres 
would  never  lay  out  a  shilling  that  would  entitle  him  to  com- 
pensation. 

Lord  REDESDALE  :  But  he  might,  and  suppose  ^lie  did  ? 
I  think  the  noble  duke  ouglit  to  reconsider  that  point. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 


THE    EXPERIENCE     OF    A    FARMER. 


A  deputation  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  M'Neel  Caird,  Wigtownshire  ;  Mr.  George 
Hope,  of  Bordlands,  formerly  of  Fentonbarus ;  Mr.  Wra. 
Smith,  West  Drums,  Brechin  ;  and  Mr.  John  Clay, 
Kerchesters,  Kelso,  waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
the  Lord  Advocate  in  relereuce  to  the  Scottish  Land  Tenancy 
question.  The  chief  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  a  speech 
wade  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  said  : 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  egotistical  if  I  confine  my  re- 
marks chiefly  to  my  own  experience  as  a  practical  farmer,  and  I 
hope  at  the  close  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  bearing  of  this  expe- 
rience on  the  question  at  issue.  I  have  been  engaged  in  farming 
for  upwards  of  4(5  years,  and  for  nearly  40  years  I  have  had  the 
management,  or  been  tenant,  of  a  large  arable  farm  in  East 
Lotliian.  My  great  ambition  from  the  first  was  to  improve 
the  inferior  land  I  farmed,  so  that  my  crops  might  be  equal  to 
any  in  the  district.  I  used  to  take  long  rides  every  year 
before  harvest  to  see  the  crops  on  all  tlie  crack  farms,  and  I 
always  returned  home  dissatisfied  and  very  miserable.  How- 
ever, when  tile  draining  was  discovered,  and  I  had  made  a 
trial  of  it,  I  saw  the  first  thing  necessary  was  to  have  all  my 
laud  thoroughly  drained.  My  landlord  generously  gave  me 
leave  to  erect  a  tile  work  on  my  farm,  that  I  might  make  the 
tiles  required,  and  also  to  sell  what  I  could  to  assist  me  to 
pay  for  digging  the  drains.  In  six  or  seven  years  I  liad  got 
the  land  all  drained,  and  had  put  large  tiles  into  most  of  the 
deep  wide  ditches,  had  them  filled  up,  and  the  land  made 
arable  to  the  hedgerows.  This  way  of  getting  quit  of  ditches 
saves  the  expense  of  an  annual  cleaning,  and  it  improves  the 
appearance  and  warmth  of  a  farm.  In  place  of  a  large  plain 
fallow  break,  at  most  not  a  fourth  under  turnip  crop,  I  had 
excellent  turnips  over  the  whole.  I  also  went  largely  in'o 
feeding  cattle  and  sheep  with  linseed  cake  and  bruised  beans, 
which  I  found  one  of  the  best  ways  of  making  rich  manure 
and  productive  crops.  I  remember  when  I  first  spent  £100  m 
the  purchase  of  rape  cakes  and  bone  dust  for  manure,  I 
doubted  if  I  should  ever  see  it  again.  However,  this  outlay  for 
manures  was  subsequently  annually  doubled,  tripled,  aud 
quadrupled  ;  and  theu  in  1844  I  bought  aud  applied  100  tons 
of  guano  on  a  farm  of  660  acres.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
I  was  satisfied  with  the  bulk  of  my  crop,  aud  my  neighbours 
remarked    to    me,  "  What    a    fine    farm    you    have  got." 


In  1852  I  gave  up  the  last  three  years  of  my  lease 
and  got  a  new  one  on  an  additional  rent  of  about  16  per 
cent.  I  bargained  for  a  new  farm-house,  which  the  additional 
rent  for  the  three  years  of  the  lease  I  renewed  nearly  paid  for. 
I  should  mention  that  years  previously  my  proprietor,  the 
late  Mr.  Ferguson,  had  spent  £1,200  in  building  new 
offices  and  cottages  for  me  without  interest  for  the  outlay. 
Of  course  I  drove  all  the  carriage.  If  1  had  not  got  this 
new  lease  I  should  have  left  without  making  a  sixpence,  and 
the  landlord  would  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  all  my  ex- 
penditure, during  the  previous  twenty  years,  by  which  I  had 
rendered  one  of  his  inferior  farms  equal  to  the  best.  It  is 
true  I  miuht  have  reduced  my  expenditure  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  the  lease  of  betwixt  a  rent  aud  a-half 
and  two  rents  annually  for  manures  and  feeding  stufi's,  but 
which  would  have  been  ultimately  a  loss  to  myself,  the  laud- 
lord,  and  the  great  bady  of  consumers.  However,  the  idea  of 
leaving  never  once  occurred  to  me.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  next  lease  I  managed  in  the  same  way  as  I  had  done 
formerly.  I  never  spared  expense  in  improving  my  farm,  and 
my  crops  increased  in  quantity  aud  quality.  It  is  perhaps  not 
generally  known  that  though,  by  the  force  of  manure, 
any  additional  amount  of  straw  may  be  grown,  yet  land 
requires  to  be  a  long  time  in  high  condition  before  quantity 
and  quality  of  grain  can  be  obtained.  Indeed,  while  rapidly 
increasing  the  condition  of  land,  the  quality  of  the  grain 
grown  is  deteriorated.  The  deepening  of  the  active  soil  is  also 
of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the  first  place,  it  prevents  to  a 
large  extent  the  lodging  of  the  grain,  which  is  a  common  oc- 
currence in  wet  seasons ;  and,  secondly,  it  enables  all  crops 
greatly  to  withstand  drought  in  dry  ones.  It  is  particularly 
beneficial  to  turnip  crops,  for  which  Scotland  is  now  famous. 
After  I  got  a  steam  plough,  which  I  used  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  lease,  I  brought  a  portion  of  the  subsoil  to  the  top 
every  autumn  over  my  whole  turnip  break,  and  Iiaving  mixed 
the  soils  by  grubbing,  and  then  manuring  them  thoroughly,  I 
was  comparatively  independent  of  rain  after  I  had  once  got  a 
braird,  and  I  found  this  the  case  even  on  very  dry  sandy  soils. 
To  add  50  per  cent,  in  depth  to  active  soils  costs  money.  But 
it  adds  immensely  to  the  security  for  a  crop,  whether  the  sea- 
sons are  wet  or  dry.  Finally,  my  lease  came  to  a  close  in 
1873,  and  I  did  not  get  a  fhance  of  renewing  it,  but  by  this 
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time  I  had  made  myself  iuJependent  of  the  laudlord,  and  I  now 
farm  ray  own  land.  I  may  add  it  is  understood  my  old  farm 
was  relet  at  an  increased  rent  of  50  per  cent.,  which  certainly 
lias  not  been  obtained  lor  any  other  farm  in  the  district.  I  had 
determined  before  the  closing  of  my  lease  to  firm  to  the  end  as 
1  had  throughout,  but  I  certainly  grudo'-d  tlie  £3,000  or 
£3,000  worth  of  unexhausted  manure  I  left  in  the  soil,  and  for 
which  I  shonld  liHve  been  paid  if  I  lial  farmed  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  conclusions  I  draw  from  what  I  have  stated  are  thut  it 
takes  a  large  expenditure  and  a  very  long  terra  to  put  land 
into  the  best  condition  for  cropping  ;  but  when  that  is  once 
obtained,  the  profits  are  undoubtedly  largp.  People  have  not 
faith  in  what  land  can  really  do  when  liberally  treated,  and 
apparently  they  will  never  learn  until  they  obtain  securiry  for 
their  outlay.  I  also  know  if  the  outlay  for  manure  or  labour 
is  witliheld  for  even  two  or  tliree  years,  it  takes  double  rhe 
time  to  regain  what  has  been  lost.  1  have  known  men  who 
took  run-out  farms,  and  who  farmed  really  well,  actually 
ruined,  simply  becauseatfirstthe  cropsyielded  badly,  while  their 
successors  made  money  from  the  laud  having  betu  brought 
nearer  to  the  paying  point.  It  seems  to  me  only  common 
justice  that  outsoing  tenants  should  be  paid  for  all  expenditure 
left  by  them  in  the  land,  which  adds  to  its  Letting  value. 
Nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to  see  well-managed 
land,  and  heavy  crops,  while  it  is  odious  to  look  at  dirty  laud 
and  half-crops.  My  opinion  is  that  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  farmed  as  it  might  and  should  be,  but  1  do  not 
blame  the  tenants.  At  present  many  of  them  may  not.  know 
any  better.  Still,  so  long  as  landlords  retain  the  power  of 
confiscating  at  pleasure  the  improvements  effected  by  occupiers, 
I  question  if  it  is  advisable  lor  tliem  to  act  otherwise  than 
they  do.  Even  in  Scotland,  with  leases,  they  have  often  a 
better  chance  of  a  renewal  at  its  close  by  farming  only  mo- 
derately well,  and  not  presuming  to  make  money.  I  should 
like  much  to  see  a  law  on  the  general  priniple  of  compensation 
contained  in  Messrs.  Howard  and  Head's  bill  extend  to  Scot- 
land. I  am  confident  it  would  immensely  increase  the  culti- 
vation, ensure  good  farming  to  theend  of  the  lease,  and  greatly 
benefit  landlords,  tenants,  and  the  general  puhlic. 


it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  drive  the  proverbial 
"  coach  and  four"  through  it.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  Aot  I  append  below  all  that  is  necessary : 
those  who  desire  can  easily  procure  it  for  themselves. 

Yours  obediently,  Tno3iA.s  F.  Hancock. 

Slaplejiehl,  near  Crawley,  beh.  16. 


THE    LAW    OF    FARM    BUILDINGS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   Or   THE   TIMES. 

Sir, — This  subject  exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention  just 
now,  and  some  misconception  existing  as  to  one  part  of  it  at 
least,  will  you  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  a  little  known 
and,  it  would  seem,  an  almost  forgotton  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  to  state  a  case  in  point?  On  a  farm  wliich  I  held  on 
lease  in  the  county  of  Susses  I  had,  with  the  consent  of  the 
landlord  in  writing,  erected  some  buildings  at  my  own 
expense,  and  some  years  after  removed  a  part  of  them.  On 
the  death  of  the  landlord  his  executors  required  me  to  re- 
instate the  buildings,  and,  the  property  being  for  sale,  con- 
tended they  did  not  belong  to  the  tenant  and  would  pass  to 
the  new  owner.  I  refused  to  do  anything  to  the  buildings, 
and,  moreover,  claimed  to  be  paid  lor  those  left  standing.  The 
late  landlord's  estate  was  being  administered  by  the  executors 
under  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and,  as  we  could  not 
agree,  tlie  question  of  these  buildings  came  before 
the  Chief  Clerk.  I  attended  the  summons  myself, 
and  after  the  executors'  case  had  been  stated, 
the  Chief  Clerk  wished  to  know  what  my  answer  was. 
I  said  the  Act  of  Pariiameut  clearly  gave  me  the  right  to  the 
buildings,  and  on  liis  inquiring  to  what  Act  I  referred,  1  gave 
him  a  copy  I  had  taken  with  me,  and  also  the  landlord's  letter 
consenting  to  ray  erection  of  the  buildings.  After  reading 
them  both,  he  said  the  buildings  were  certainly  mine,  asking 
what  value  I  put  on  tliera  ;  this'  was  stated,  and  the  otbe.-  side 
agreeing  to  the  amount,  tlie  Chief  Clerk  made  the  order  such 
amount  should  be  paid  to  me.  It  would  seem  only  right  this 
Act  should  be  known,  because  I  believe  Mr.  Howard's  pro- 
posed Bill  contains  a  clause  on  this  part  of  the  matter,  enacting 
what  has  already  been  enacted,  and  therefore,  Mr.  Howard 
must  be  unaware  of  the  Act.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  very  little, 
if  at  all,  known.  No  land  agents  or  farmers  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  about  it  knew  of  its  existence,  and,  therefore,  if  vou 
will  publish  this  letter  I  think  some  good  will  be  done,  the 
question  has,  till  this  Act,  always  been  a  much  vexed  one,  but 
i  think  all  must  agree  with  me  that  its  plain  speaking  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  that  so  far  as  this  Act  is  concerned 


Section  3,  1-i  and  15  Vict.,c.  25. 
That  if  any  tenant  of  a  farm  or  lands  shall,  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act(Clth  July,  1851),  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
landlord  for  the  time  being,  at  his  own  expense,  erect  any  farm 
buildings,  either  detached  or  otherwise,  or  put  up  any  other 
bnilding,  engine,  or  machinery,  either  for  agricultural  purposes 
or  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  agr  culture  (which  shall  not 
have  been  put  up  in  pursuance  of  some  obligation  oii  that 
behalf),  then  all  sni'li  buildings,  engines,  and  machinery  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  shall  be  removable  by  him, 
notwithstanding  the  same  may  consist  of  separate  buildings, 
or  that  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  built  in  or  per- 
manently fixed  to  the  soil,  so  as  the  tenant  making  any  such 
removal  do  not  in  any  wise  injure  the  land  or  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  landlord,  or  otherwise  do 'put  tlie  same  in  like 
pliljht  and  conditio:!,  or  as  good  pli^rht  and  condition,  as  the 
same  were  in  before  the  erection  of  anything  so  removed  : 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  no  tenant  shall,  under  the  provision 
last  aforesaid,  be  entitled  to  remove  any  such  matter  or  thing 
aforesaid,  without  first  giving  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent  one 
month's  previous  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  so  to  do  ; 
and  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  landlord,  or  his  agent 
on  his  authority,  to  elect  to  purchase  the  matters  and  things 
so  proposed  to  be  removed,  or  any  of  them,  and  the  right  to 
remove  the  same  shall  thereby  cease,  and  the  same  shall  belong 
to  the  laudlord,  and  the  value  thereof  shall  be  ascertained  and 
determined  by  two  referees, one  to  be  chosen  by  each  party, or 
by  an  umpire  to  be  named  by  such  referees,  and  shall  be  paid 
or  allowed  in  account  by  the  landlord  who  shall  have  so 
elected  to  purchase  the  same. 

[This  Act  was  the  one  result  of  Mr.  Piisey's  Bill,  and  the  con- 
sequent Agricultural  Customs  Committee,  the  concluding 
clauses  of  the  report  from  which  body  ran  thus  :  "  17.  That 
the  law,  witii  respect  to  things  atfixad  to  the  freehold,  is  diffe- 
rent and  more  beneficial  as  regards  those  annexations  made  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  than  those  made  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  an  outgoing  tenant  being  permitted,  in  many 
cases,  to  remove  the  former,  when  erected  by  himself,  but 
not  the  latter.  18.  That  this  distinction  does  not  appear  to 
be  supported  by  any  sound  reason,  and  your  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  the  tenant's  privilege  of  removal,  with 
respect  to  fixtures  set  up  for  trading  purposes,  should  be 
extended  to  those  erected  for  agricultural  objects." — 
Editor  M.  L.  ii'] 


THE  STEAM  PLOUGH  AT  LEEDS. 

Messrs.  John  Fowler  &  Co.  have  had  a  series  of 
of  experiments  with  a  new  6-horse  power  double-engine  tackle, 
and  a  new  adaptation  of  their  roundabout  tackle  at  Rothwell 
Haigh,  near  Leeds.  The  new  6-horse  power  double  engine 
tackle  IS  especially  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  small  farmers, 
and  its  chief  novelty  consists  in  its  extraordinarily  small  size. 
The  double-engine  set  was  originally  started  in  1861.  Every- 
body almost  decried  it  at  that  time  as  too  cumbrous  and  ex- 
expensive  ;  but  its  merits  have  now  come  to  be  fully  recognisei^. 
Although  Joliu  Fowler  &  Co.  manufacture  four  different 
sets  of  steam  cultivating  machinery,  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  are  constructed  on  this  principle.  Double  sets  have 
been  made  up  to  20  nominal  horse-power,  or  90  liorse-power 
elfective  ;  but  iu  this,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  a  limit  to 
possible  economy,  and  it  was  found  a  drawback  that  these  seta 
became  more  ditficult  to  move  according  as  their  weight  was 
increased,  and  this  clilfieulty  reached  its  culminating  point 
when  the  machines  became  too  heavy  to  ply  for  liire.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  a  set  of  steam  cultivating 
machines  that  were  at  once  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
small  farmers  and  to  the  exigences  of  the  120  or  130  different 
companies  in  this  country  who  ply  for  hire  with  such 
machinery,  lloundabout  tackles  cannot  be  worked  to  advan- 
tage unless  a  traction  engine  is  employed  to  move  the 
machinery,  and  when  this  charge  is  taken  into  account  the 
cost  of  a  set  of  this  class  is  almost  as  high  as  that  of  the  new 
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dsuble  engine  tackle  introduced  by  jressrs.  Fowler.  Tlie 
general  arrangenieut  of  engines  employed  in  connection  with 
tlie  litter  tackle  is  similar  to  tliat  of  the  single  cylinder 
plonghing  engines  of  this  firm,  the  main  difference  con- 
sisting in  a  reduction  of  the  scale  on  which  they  are  con- 
structed. The  single  steam-jacketed  cylinder  has  a  diameter 
of  Sin.  and  a  stroke  of  lOin.  The  boiler  has  a  total  iieating 
surface  of  105  square  feet,  and  a  grate  of  5  square  feet.  The 
crank  shaft  rests  in  bearings,  carried  by  a  neat  wroufjht-iron 
l)racket,  which  materially  liglitens  the  weiglii;  of  the  engine. 
As  in  the  larger  engines,  the  road  gear  by  which  the  broad 
wrought-irou  travelling  wlieels  are  set  in  nntion  consists  of 
strung  spur  wheels  only,  and  arranged  with  a  special  vievv  of 
being  used  as  an  ordinary  traction  engine.  The  horizontal 
winding  drum  is  supplied  with  coiling  sfear,  wliioli  permits  the 
olpe  to  pay  otr  at  any  antjle  required  by  tile  irregularity  of 
reed<,  and  carries  400  yards  of  'J16-in.  steel-wire  rope.  Its 
speed,  as  compared  with  the  larger  tackles,  is  reduced  for  the 


san-.e  piston  speed  in  the  proportion  of  about  8  to  11,  thus 
comparatively  increasing  the  pull  which  the  engines  exert 
on  the  implement.  The  implements  used  in  the  experiments 
ou  Wednesday  last  were  a  four-furrow  plough,  a  four-furrow 
digger,  a  light  land  cultivator,  and  an  ordinary  five- 
tine  cultivator.  The  experiments  showed  that,  with  a 
breadth  of  44in.,  or  four  furrows  of  llin.  each,  the 
plough  covered  about  three  miles  per  hour.  Making  allow- 
ance for  the  little  time  necessarily  lost  at  the  end  of  the  furrow. 
It  was  estimated  that  tlie  takle  was  capable  of  ploughing 
sevcn-ei^liths  of  an  acre  per  hour.  The  turning  harrow  is 
worked  at  the  rate  of  three  acres  per  hour,  and  the  cultivator 
at  the  rate  of  an  acre  and  a-lialf  within  tlie  same  period.  In 
an  adjoining  field  the  latest  improvements  introduced  into  the 
roundabout  system  of  tackle  were  exhibited  ;  but  those  who 
visited  the  lloyal  Agricultural  Society's  show  at  Bedford  last 
year  would  have  seen  this  system  exhibited. — The  Engineer. 


THE  NEW  PART  OF  THE  R.A.S.  JOURNAL. 


Mfimbers  of  the  Sociely  are  invited  to  recommend 
to  the  Council  gentlemen  who  would  be  willing  and 
competent  to  act  as  judges  of  stock  at  the  country 
meetings  ;  and  to  fill  in  a  form  giving  the  proposed 
judge's  name,  address,  description  of  stock  over  which  he 
is  fitted  to  act,  and  any  further  remarks  as  to  bis  qualifi- 
cations. An  Oxford  blue  slip  to  this  effect  will  be  found 
in  the  new  number  of  the  lloyal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal,  so  that  with  such  a  warning  members 
will  search  through  the  Part  with  probably  even 
something  more  than  their  usual  avidity.  And  at 
the  close  of  this  same  Part  will  be  found  a  full 
report  from  the  Council  cf  the  Society  to  a  general 
meeting  of  members,  as  held  at  "  12,  Hanover-square, 
Thursday,  December  lOtli,  1874,"  which,  as  nothing  is 
intimated  to  the  contrary,  may  be  taken  as  received  and 
adopted.  And  in  this  report  the  Council  intimate  that 
for  the  future  "  the  complete  catalogue  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  judges  of  stock."  Thus,  members  of 
the  Society,  who,  like  dutiful  children,  carefully  read  and 
ponder  over  the  good  book  supplied  to  them,  will  readily 
come  to  see  all  that  is  required  of  them.  In  nominating 
a  judge  under  the  new  conditions  they  will  understand 
how  necessary  it  is  that  their  selection  should  fall  upon 
some  man  who  is  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  influence 
of  mere  precedent,  fashion  or  pedigree,  and  to  regard 
rather  the  best  animal  in  the  ring  as  the  best  animal  in 
the  class. 

Strange,  however,  as  it  may  sound,  any  particul.ar 
caution  in  this  way  is  not  after  all  demanded  ;  for, 
although  duly  accepted  and  confirmed  by  a  meeting 
which  scarcely  knew  its  purport,  this  paragraph 
in  the  report,  alike  in  intention  and  fact,  is 
altogether  wrong.  Henceforth,  as  hitherto,  the  judges 
will  not  be  supplied  with  full  catalogues,  as  the 
good  sense  of  the  country  has  since  December  12th 
had  time  to  correct  the  wisdom  of  the  Council  com- 
mittee. And  yet  in  an  oflicial  work  this  monstrous  con- 
tradiction is  proclaimed  with  all  proper  pomp,  the  wi?- 
dom  of  the  Council  having  further  decided  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  upon  official  record  anything  which  may 
occur  at  a  general  meeting  beyond  the  bare  report  as 
issued  under  the  wisdom  of  Council ;  nor  to  give  any 
notice  to  the  general  body  of  members  of  anything  which 
may  subsequently  arise  from  proceedings  or  protests 
advanced  at  any  general  meeting.  Closely  as  such  a  line 
was  kept  in  days  gone  by,  the  same  lead  is  now  simply 
impossible,  as  the  blue  paper  just  issued,  of  course,  owes 
its  appearance  to  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Fawcett 
on  Bedford  race-course.  From  the  very  wording  of  their 
report    it    was    manifest    that    the    Council-committee 


was  quite  willing  to  snub  Mr.  Fawcett  and  all 
such  similar  expressions  at  general  meetings, 
but  having  since  been  snubbed  in  turn  it  might  surely 
be  beiter  to  give  way  with  some  grace  than  to  insist  on 
the  publication,  through  its  own  office  and  officer,  of  an 
imperfect  aud  partial  record,  which  is  alike  derogatory 
and  unsatisfactory. 

One  word  further  as  to  the  judging  and  judges : 
in  the  instructions  as  appended  to  the  prize  list 
for  Taunton  rule  6  calls  the  attention  of  the  stewards 
and  judges  "  particularly  to  the  conditions  applying  to 
pigs.  The  senior  steward  of  live  stock  is  requested  to 
report  any  malpractices  on  the  part  of  exhibitors,  and 
any  person  found  guilty  will  not  be  allowed  to  exhibit  at 
any  future  meetings  of  the  Society."  What  in  the 
world  can  be  the  use  of  continuing  to  parade  a  threat 
which  nobody  ever  thinks  of  enforcing  or  observing  ?  At 
Bedford,  as  we  said  in  our  report  at  the  close  of  tfce 
same  week,  these  "  malpractices"  amongst  the  pigs 
were  something  simply  disgraceful,  and  yet  so  far  as  we 
remember  they  were  passed  over  by  the  senior 
steward,  the  veterinarian,  and  the  judges,  with  the  feeble 
expression  of  a  hope  that  nobody  would  ever  do  so  any 
more.  No  one,  indeed,-  would  seem  to  be  so  timid  over 
this  business  as  the  veterinary-surgeon  employed,  who 
should  the  rather  be  ordered  to  furnish  a  full  straight- 
forward account  in  writing  of  all  he  has  been  about,  giving 
the  nature  of  the  malpractices  and  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors,  as  in  common  justice  he  should  do.  If  some- 
thing be  not  really  done  to  correct  the  abuse  at  Taunton, 
somebody  will  have  to  suggest  something  more  at  the  next 
general  meeting ;  although,  no  doubt,  at  the  gathering 
in  May  gentlemen  of  accredited  eloquence  and  practice 
will  be  put  up  at  a  moment's  notice  to  eulogise  an  elabo- 
rate document,  which  may  commit  them  and  their 
fellows  to  all  sorts  of  acts  and  deeds,  of  which  they  have 
scarcely  heard  aud  have  never  had  time  to  read.  Thatsame 
full  catalogue  was  kept  as  quiet  as  could  be  until  slipped 
into  the  report  as  received  and  adopted  at  "  12,  Hanove:- 
square,  Thursday,  December  lOth,  1874." 

The  new  number  from  which  Mr.  Fawcett  may  appro- 
priate the  bine  riband,  is  in  most  other  respects  but  an 
indifferent  issue.  What  with  the  recent  lecture  at  the 
Farmers'  Club  and  his  continual  appearance  here,  one  grows 
somewhat  weary  of  Lawes  on  Manures,  exhausted  or  other- 
wise ;  while  iMr.  Wrightson's  long  overdue  and  noways 
extraordinary  paper,  when  it  did  come,  on  Austrian  agri- 
culture has  a  tendency  to  warn  one  off  similar  subject?, 
and  we  have  not  yet  encountered  the  Editor's  article. 
The  professional  reports  are  curiously  brief,  but  there  is 
much  really   useful  matter  in    Mr.    Morton's    essay  on 
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cheese-making  at  home,  full  of  hard  facts  and  hard  work. 
Of  the  other  contributions  Lord  Cathcart  supplies  a  very 
"  bookish"  compilation  on  wool  ;  and  somebody  who 
discreetly  withholds  his  name  a  lamentably  flabby  "  com- 
pilation from  many  sources"  on  the  late  William  Torr. 
Either  the  sources  were  shallow  or  ill-selected,  and  yet  in 
fairly  able  hands  William  Torr  would  have  been  as  fine  a 


study  for  a  graphic  portrait  as  that  which  the  pen  of  Lord 
Cathcart  perfected  over  Mr.  Thompson ;  and  we  should 
have  the  rather  now  seen  his  lordship  following  "  Billy 
Torr"  through  his  travels  round  the  show-ground  or  over 
the  farm  than  picking  over  the  wools  of  the  world.  There 
is  no  such  paper  as  that  "  biographical  sketch"  in  Part  I. 
of  1875. 


THE    AGRICULTURAL    H0LDD7GS    (ENGLAND)    BILL. 

[As  INTKODUCED  BY  THE  DUKE  OF  ElCHMOND  IN  THE  HoUSE  OT  LOUDS.] 


A  Bill  intituled  an  Act  for  amending  the  Law  relating  to 
Agricultural  Holdings  in  England. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  witli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporrtl,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

1.  Tiiis  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Agricultural  Holdings 
(England)  Act,  1875. 

2.  Tliis  Act  shall  commence  from  and  immediately  after  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five. 

3.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

4.  In  this  Act — 

"  Contract  of  tenancy  "   means  a  letting  of  land  for  a 

term  of  years,  or  from  year  to  year,  or  at  will : 
"  Determination  of  tenancy  "  means  the  cesser  of  a  con- 
tract of  tenancy  by  reason  of  effluxion  of  time,  or 
from  any  other  cause  : 
"  Landlord "  means  the  person  entitled  to  possession  of 
land  subject  to  a  contract  of  tenancy,  or  entitled  to 
receipt  of  rent  reserved  by  a  contract  of  tenancy, 
wliatever  be  the  extent  of  his  interest,  and  although 
his  interest  is  incumbered  or  charged  by  himself  or 
his  settlor,  or  otherwise,  to  any  extent : 
"  Tenant "  means  the  holder  of  laud  under  a  contract  of 

tenancy : 
"Landlord"  or  "tenant"  includes  the  agent  authorized 
in  writing',  and  the  executors,  administrators,  assigns, 
husband,   guardian,    committee   of  the    estate,   or 
trustees  in  bankruptcy,  of  a  landlord  or  tenant : 
"  Holding  "  includes  all  land  held  by  the  same  tenant  of 
the  same  landlord  for  the  same  term  under  tlie  same 
contract  of  tenancy : 
"County  court"    means  the  county  court   within   the 
district  whereof  a  holding  or  the  larger  part  thereof 
is  situate. 
Tena^'s  Compensation  tor  Improvements.— 5.  Where 
a  tenant  executes  on  bis  holding  an  improvement  adding  to  the 
letting  value  thereof,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain,  on  the 
determination  of  the  tenancy,  compensation  in  respect  of  the 
improvement. 

6.  No  improvements  other  than  those  comprised  in  the  three 
classes  following  shall  be  deemed  improvements  adding  to  the 
letting  value  of  a  holdiug  within  this  Act : 
EiRST  Class. 


Drainage  of  land. 

Erection  or    enlargement   of 

buildings. 
Making  of  gardens. 
Making  or  improving  of  roads 

or  bridges. 
Making    or    improving     of 

water-courses,  ponds,  wells, 

or  reservoirs. 


Making    or     protecting    of 

fences. 
Planting  of  orchards. 
Reclamation  of  waste  land. 
Warping  of  land. 


Second  Class. 


Boning  of  pasture  land  with 

undissolved  bones. 
Chalking  of  land. 
Clay-burning. 


Claying  of  land. 
Liming  of  land. 
Marling  of  land. 
Planting  of  hops. 


Third  Class. 


Application  to  land  of  pur- 
chased artificial  or  other 
manure. 


Consumption  by  cattle,  sheep, 
or  pigs  of  corn,  cake,  or 
other  feeding  stuff. 


7.  The  amount  of  the  tenant's  compensation  shall  be  a 
capital  sum  fairly  representing  so  much  of  the  addition  made 
by  an  improvement  to  the  letting  value  of  the  holding  as  is 
unexhausted  at  the  determination  of  the  tenancy. 

8.  The  addition  made  by  an  improvement  to  the  letting 
value  of  a  holding  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  to  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  respective  time  following 
after  the  execution  of  the  improvement: 

Where  the  improvement  is  of  the  first  class,  twenty  years  : 
Where  it  is  of  the  second  class,  seven  years : 
Where  it  is  of  the  third  class,  tn'o  years. 

9.  The  tenant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  in 
respect  of  an  improvement  of  the  first  class,  unless  he  has 
executed  it  with  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  land- 
lord. 

10.  In  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount  of  compensation  in 
respect  of  an  improvement  of  the  third  class,  there  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  any  larger  outlay  during  tlie  last  year  of 
the  tenancy  than  the  average  amount  of  the  outlay  during  the 
three  next  preceding  years  of  the  tenancy,  or  other  less  number 
of  years  for  which  the  tenancy  has  endured. 

11.  The  amount  of  the  tenant's  compensation  shall  be  subject 
to  the  following  deductions : 

(1  jEor  taxes,  rates,  and  titberentcharge  due  or  becoming 
due  in  respect  of  the  holding  to  which  the  tenant  is 
liable  as  tetween  him  and  the  landlord  : 

(2)  For  rent  due  or  becoming  due  in  respect  of  the  holding  : 

(3)  For  the    landlord's  compensation  under  this    Act  in 

respect  of  waste. 

13.  In  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount  of  the  tenant's 
compensation  there  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  reduction 
thereof  any  benefit  which  the  landlord  has  given  or  allowed  to 
the  tenant  in  consideration  of  the  improvement. 

Landlord's  Compensation  foe  Waste. — 13.  Where  a 
tenant  commits  or  permits  waste  diminishing  the  letting  value 
of  tiie  holding,  the  landlord  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain,  on  the 
determination  of  the  tenancy,  compensation  in  respect  of  the 
waste. 

14.  The  following  acts  and  things  shall  be  deemed  wast 
diminishing  the  letting  value  of  the  holding : 

Breaking  up  of  old  grass  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
landlord  ; 

Causing  cr  permitting  of  land  to  be  foul  or  neglected  ; 

Damage  to  plantations,  coppices,  or  timber  included  in  the 
holding; 

Loss  of  manure  by  bay,  straw,  roots,  or  green  crops  re- 
moved off  the  holding  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
landlord ; 

Loss  of  manure  not  returned  to  the  holding  in  lieu  of  pro- 
duce sold  off  subject  to  the  manure  being  brought  back ; 

Mowing  of  meadows,  other  than  water-meadows,  without 
manuring ; 

Mowing  of  old  pasture ; 

Neglect  of  drains,  outfalls,  or  watercourses  ; 

Neglect  of  gates  or  fences  ; 

Neglect  of  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  for  which  the  tenant 
is  liable ; 

Neglect  of  roads  ; 

Overcropping  by  the  taking  of  too  many  successive  white- 
straw  crops ; 

Overcropping  without  manuring ; 

but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  any  act  or  thing  not 
specified  in  this  section  from  being  deemed  waste  diminibhing 
the  letting  value  of  the  holding. 
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lo.  Tlie  amount  of  the  landlord's  compensation  shall  be  a 
capital  sum  fairly  representing  so  much  of  the  diminution  of 
the  letting  value  of  the  holding  as  continues  at  the  determi- 
nation of  the  tenancy. 

Procedure. — 16.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  tliis  Act, 
a  tenant  or  a  landlord  sliall  not  be  entitled  to  compensation 
under  this  Act  unless  within  tiirce  months  before  the  deter- 
mination of  the  tenancy  he  gives  notice  in  writing  to  the 
other  of  his  intention  to  claim  compensation  under  this  Act. 

17.  The  landlord  and  the  tenant  may  agree  on  the  amount 
and  mode  and  time  of  payment  of  compensation. 

If  in  any  case  Ihey  do  not  so  agree  the  difference  shall  be 
8  'ttled  by  a  reference. 

IS.  Where  there  is  a  reference  under  this  Act,  a  referee,  or 
two  referees  and  an  umpire,  shall  be  appointed  as  follows  : 

(1)  If  the  parties  concur,  there  may  be  a  single  referee 

appointed  by  them  jointly: 

(2)  If  before  award  the  single  referee  dies  or  becomes 

incapable  of  acting,  or  for  seven  days  after  notice 
from  the  parties  of  iiis  appointment  fails  to  act, 
the  proceedings  shall  begin  afresh,  as  if  no  referee 
had  been  appointed  : 

(3)  If  the  parties  do  not  concur  in  the  appointment  of 

a  single  referee,  each  of  them  shall  appoint  a 
referee  : 
(■t)  If  before  award  one  of  two  referees  dies  or  becomes 
incapable  of  acting,  or  for  seven  days  after  notice 
from  the  party  appointing  him  of  bis  appointment 
fails  to  act,  the  party  appointing  him  sliall  appoint 
another  referee: 

(5)  Notice  of  every  appointment  of  a  referee  by  either 

party  shall  he  given  to  tlie  other  party  : 
(C)  If  for  seven  days  after  notice  by  one  party  to  the 
other  to  appoint  a  referee,  or  another  referee,  the 
other  party  fails  to  do  so,  then,  on  the  application 
of  the  party  giving  notice,  the  county  court  shall 
within  fourteen  days  appoint  a  competent  and  im- 
partial person  to  be  a  referee  : 
(7)  Where  two  referees  are  appointed  they  shall  before 
they  enter  on  the  reference  appoint  an  umpire  : 

(6)  If  before  award  an  umpire  dies  or  becomes  incapable 

of  acting,  the  referees  shall  appoint  another  um- 
pire : 
(9)  If  for  seven  days  after  request  from  either  party  the 
referees  fail  to  appoint  an  umpire,  or  another  um- 
pire, then,  on  the  application  of  either  party,  the 
county  court  shall  within  fourteen  days  appoint 
a  competent  and  impartial  person  to  be  the  um- 
pire : 
(10)  Every  appointment,  notice,  and  request  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  writing  : 
Tiie  powers  of  the  county  court  under  this  section  shall  be 
exerciseable  by  the  judge  of  the  court  without  as  well  as  within 
the  district,  and  may,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  be  exercised 
by  the  registrar  of  the  court. 

19.  The  delivery  to  a  referee  of  his  appointment  shall  be 
deemed  a  submission  to  a  reference  by  the  party  delivering 
it,  and  neitiier  party  sliall  have  power  to  revoke  a  submission, 
or  the  appointment  of  a  referee,  without  tiie  consent  of  the 
other. 

20.  The  referee  or  referees  or  umpire  may  call  for  the  pro- 
duction of  any  document  or  evidence  whicli  is  in  the  possession 
or  power  of  either  party,  or  whicli  either  party  can  produce, 
and  which  to  the  referee  or  referees  or  umpire  seems  necessary 
for  determination  of  the  matters  referred,  and  may  take  the 
examination  of  the  parties  and  witnesses  on  oath,  and  may 
administer  oaths  and  take  affirmations;  and  if  any  person  so 
sworn  or  affirming  wilfully  and  corruptly  gives  false  evidence 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury. 

21.  The  referee  or  referees  or  umpire  may  proceed  in  the 
absence  of  either  party  where  the  same  appears  to  him  or  them 
expedient  after  notice  given  to  the  parties. 

22.  Tiie  award  shall  be  in  writiug,  signed  by  the  referee  or 
referees  or  umpire. 

23.  A  single  referee  shall  make  his  award  ready  for  delivery 
within  twenty-one  days  after  his  appointment. 

Two  referees  shall  make  their  award  ready  for  delivery 
within  twenty-one  days  after  the  appointment  of  the  last  ap- 


pointed of  them,  or  witiiin  such  extended  time  (if  any)  as  they 
from  time  to  time  jointly  fix  by  writing  under  their  hands,  so 
tliat  they  make  their  award  ready  for  delivery  witiiin  a 
time  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  forty-two  days  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  last  appointed  of  them. 

S-i.  Where  two  referees  are  appoiuted  and  act,  if  they  fail 
to  make  their  award  ready  for  delivery  with.in  the  time  afore- 
said, then,  on  the  expiration  of  tiiat  time,  tiieir  authority  shall 
cease,  and  thereupon  the  matters  referred  to  them  shall  stand 
referred  to  the  umpire. 

The  umpire  shall  make  his  award  ready  for  delivery  within 
twenty-one  days  after  notice  in  writing  given  to  him  by  either 
party  or  referee  of  the  reference  to  hira. 

25.  The  award  shall  find  the  time  at  which  the  improvement 
was  executed, 

20.  The  costs  of  and  attending  the  reference,  including  the 
remuneration  of  the  referee  or  referees  and  umpire,  and  other 
proper  expenses,  shall  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  parties  in  such 
proportion  as  to  the  referee  or  referees  or  umpire  appears  just, 
regard  being  had  to  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of 
the  claim  in  respect  of  amount,  or  otherwise,  and  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  award  may  direct  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  those  costs  by  the  one  party  to  the  other,  and  in  that  case 
the  award  shall  specify  the  amount  to  be  so  paid. 

27.  The  award  shall  fix  a  day,  not  sooner  than  one  month 
after  the  delivery  of  the  award,  for  the  payment  of  money 
awarded  for  compensation,  costs,  or  otherwise. 

28.  A  submission  or  award  shall  not  be  made  a  rule  of  any 
court,  or  be  removeable  by  any  process  into  any  court. 

29.  An  award  shall  not  be  invalidated  by  non-conii)liance 
with  any  technical  rule  of  law  respecting,  awards,  if  it  sub- 
stantially decides  the  matters  referred. 

30.  Where  the  sum  awarded  for  compensation  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  pounds,  the  award  shall  be  tiual. 

Where  it  exceeds  one  hundred  pounds,  either  party  may, 
within  seven  days  after  notice  of  the  award,  appeal  against  it 
to  the  judge  of  the  county  court. 

If  no  appeal  is  so  brought,  the  award  shall  be  final. 

The  decision  of  the  judge  of  the  county  court  on  appeal 
shall  be  final. 

31.  Where  any  money  agreed  or  awarded  or  ordered  on 
appeal  to  bo  paid  for  compensation,  costs,  or  otherwise,  is  not 
paid  within  fourteen  days  after  the  time  when  it  is  agreed  or 
awarded  or  ordered  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  recoverable  as  money 
ordered  by  a  county  court  under  its  ordinary  jurisdiction  to  be 
paid  is  recoverable. 

32.  The  costs  of  proceedings  in  the  county  court  under  this 
Act  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  may  Irom  time  to  time  prescribe  a 
scale  of  costs  for  those  proceedings. 

The  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  may  from 
time  to  time  direct  whether  any  and  what  remuneration  shall 
be  allowed  to  any  officer  of  a  county  court  performing  any  duty 
under  this  Act. 

CiiAKGE  OF  Tenant's  Compensation.— 33.  A  landlord, 
on  paying  to  the  tenant  the  amount  of  compensation  due  to 
him  under  this  Act,  may  obtain  from  the  county  court  a 
charge  on  the  holding  in  respect  thereof. 

The  court,  on  proof  of  the  payment,  may  make  an  order 
charging  the  holding  with  repayment  of  the  amount  paid,  or 
any  part  thereof,  with  such  interest,  and  by  such  instalments, 
as  the  court  thinks  fit. 

But  where  the  landlord  is  not  absolute  owner  for  his  own 
benefit,  no  instalment  or  interest  shall  he  made  payable  after 
the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  seven  years,  or  two  years,  from 
the  time  when  the  improvement  was  executed,  according  to  its 
class. 

The  instalments  and  interest  shall  be  charged  in  favour  of 
the  landlord,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns. 

Th.e  instalments  and  interest  shall  be  a  charge  on  the  hold- 
ing, for  the  landlord's  interest  therein,  and  for  all  interests 
therein  subsequent  to  that  of  the  landlord. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Charity  Lands.— S4.  Where  lands 
are  assigned  or  secured  as  the  endowment  of  a  see,  the  powers 
by  this  Act  conferred  on  a  landlord  shall  not  be  exercised  by 
the  archbishop  or  bishop,  in  respect  of  those  lands,  except  with 
the  previous  approval  iu  writing  of  the  Estates  Committee  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Where  a  landlord  is  incumbent  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
the  powers  by  this  Act  conferred  on  a  landlord  sliall  not  be 
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exercised  by  iiira,  in  respi>ct  of  tlie  glebe  land  or  other  land 
belonging  to  the  benefice,  except  with  the  like  approval. 

The  powers  by  this  Act  conferred  on  a  landlord  shall  not  be 
exercised  by  trustees  for  ecclesiastical  or  charitable  purposes 
except  with  the  previous  approval  in  writing  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  lor  England  and  Wales. 

Notice  to  Quit.— 35.  Where  a  half-year's  notice  is  by 
law  necessary  and  iufficient  for  determination  of  a  tenancy 
(not  created  by  lease)  a  year's  notice  shall  by  virtue  of  this 
Act  be  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  same. 

Cottages  :  Garden's  :  rLAXTiNo.  —  3G.  Where  ou  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year  a  notice  to  quit  is  given  with  a  view- 
to  the  use  of  land  for  the  erection  of  farm  labourers'  cottages, 
with  or  without  gardens,  or  the  providing  of  gardens  for  exist- 
ing farm  labourers'  cottages,  or  the  planting  of  trees,  and  the 
notice  to  quit  so  states,  then  it  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  be 
no  objection  to  the  notice  that  it  relates  to  part  only  of  the 
holding. 

In  every  such  case  the  provisions  of  this  Act  re-'-pecting 
compensation  shall  apply  as  on  determination  of  a  tenancy  in 
respect  of  an  entire  holding. 

Tiie  tenant  shall  also  be  entitled  to  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion of  rent,  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  ascertained  by 
agreement  or  settled  by  a  reference  under  this  Act  as  in  case 
of  compensation  (but  without  appeal). 

General  Application  of  Act.— 37.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  prevent  a  landlord  and  tenant,  or  intending  landlord 


and  tenant,  from  entering  into  and  carrying  into  effect  any 
such  agreement  as  they  think  fit,  or  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion thereof. 

1  38.  In  every  case  of  a  contract  of  tenancy  from  year  to  year 
or  at  will,  current  at  the  coramencemeut  of  this  Act,  this  Act 
shall  apply  thereto,  unless,  not  Liter  than  two  mouths  after 
the  corameQcement  of  this  Act,  the  tenant  or  the  landlord 
gives  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  to  the  effect  that  he  does 
not  desire  that  this  Act  should  apply  thereto  ;  but  every  such 
notice  shall  be  revocable. 

In  every  other  case  of  a  contract  of  tenancy  current  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  this  Act  shall  not  apply  thereto. 

39.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  a  holding  that  is  not 
either  wholly  agricultural  or  wholly  pastoral,  or  in  part  agri- 
cultural and  as  to  tl'e  residue  pastoral. 

4-0.  A  tenant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  under 
this  Act  and  under  any  custom  of  the  country  in  respect  of 
the  same  work  or  thing. 

I  41.  Except  as  in  this  Act  expressed,  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall    take  away,  abridge,  or   prejudicially  affect   any  power, 

i  right,  or  remedy  of  a  landlord,  tenant,  or  other  person  or  body, 
vested  in  or  exerciseable  by  him  or  them  by  virtue  of  any 
other  Act  or  law,  or  under  any  custom  of  the  country,  or 
otherwise,  in  respect  of  a  contract  of  tenancy  or  other  con- 
tract, or  of  any  improvement,  waste,  emblements,  tillages, 
away-going  crops,  fixtures,  ta.^,  rate,  tithe-rentcharge,  rent,  or 
other  thing. 


THE    FARMEES'    FRIENDS;   OR  HOW   NOT   TO   DO   IT. 
AN      OFFICIAL     FARCE. 


Perrons  Represented  : 

Mr.  Norfolk The  Farmers'  Representative. 

The  Duke  op  Suburb A  Peer  of  the  Realm. 

Sir  Pkbcival  Privilege A  Landowner. 

Me.  Modern  Paemwell A  High  Farmer. 

Mb.  Gbindly  Shaver A  Land  Shark. 

Mr.  Feeder A  Consumer. 


Scene  I.— A.  Country  Farmers'  Club. 
Norfolk    {to  his  fellows)  -.  Gentlemen,   when    the    time 
comes,  you  will  find  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  quite 
prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  tenant-farmers  cf  England. 

{Cheers^ 


Scene  II.— The  House  of  Lords. 
Duke  oe  Suburb  :  My  lords,  I  need  not  apologise  for  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  laws  relating  to  agricultural  holdings 
in  this  country.  The  subject  has  a  great  importance  and  in- 
terest to  your  lordships,  and  all  other  landowners  :  it  is 
obvious  that  it  has  not  less  importance  and  interest  for  those 
who  CRltivate  the  soil ;  and  it  is  not  of  less  moment  to  the 
community  at  large,  who,  as  consumers,  must  be  exceedingly 
desirous  that  the  producing  power  of  the  agricultural  districts 
should  be  brought  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  will  go  as  close  as  it 
can  possibly  be  made  to  go  towards  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  a  tenant  may  often  put  his  capital  into  the  soil  and 
reap  no  benefit  from  it.  This  state  of  things  should  not  con- 
tinue. The  tenant  should  have  security  for  his  capital,  in 
order  that  he  may  do  justice  to  the  land,  to  himself,  and  to 
the  consumer.  The  Government  have  therefore  decided  to 
bring  in  a  measure  providing  that  landlords  may,  if  they  choose, 
give  their  tenants  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, and  I  think  that  measure  ought  to  satisfy  every  mode- 
rate and  reasonable  man. 

Scene  III.— The  Palace  of  Truth. 
Norfolk,  Sir  Percival  Privilege,  FarmweU,  Shaver,  and  Feeder 
discovered. 
Norfolk  :  This  Government  J5ill  is  utterly  unsatisfactory 
as  it  stands,  but  as  I  am  muzzled  of  course  I  cannot  oppose 
it,  or  even  move  amendments  when  it  comes  into  the  Lower 
House. 

Sir  Percy  :  I  like  the  Bill  well.    It  does  not  interfere 
with  a  man's  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.     I  have 


no  patience  with  the  modern  prate  about  the  duties  of  pro- 
perty. If  I  should  choose  to  plant  my  farm  with  furze,  it 
would  be  no  business  of  anybody.  I  shall  give  notice  that  my 
estate  will  not  come  under  the  Act  if  the  bill  passes.  What 
hold  would  a  landlord  have  on  his  tenants  if  he  owed  them 
several  hundred  pounds,  due  to  them  on  their  quittance? 
Elections  would  go  on  anyhow  in  such  a  case.  What  a 
good  thing  it  is  that  the  bill  is  permissive. 

Shaver  :  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Sir  Percy.  No  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  contract  for  me.  /  don't  want  com- 
pensation for  une.'ihausted  improvements,  ha,  ha  I  No,  nor 
do  I  want  claims  for  deteriorations  and  dilapidations  to  be 
made  easy  to  prefer.  Fortunately  landlords  don't  often  come 
on  a  fellow  now.  The  farming-out  system  would'ut  pay  if 
they  could  do  so  simply  and  cheaply.  Freedom  ot  contract 
for  me.  I  don't  mind  what  rent  I  pay  if  I  can  get  a  farm  in 
good  condition  to  farm  for  a  few  years.  When  I've  squeezed 
my  lemon  I  leave  it,  and  I  never  ask  for  any  allowance  for  un- 
exhausted improvements  ;  ha,  lia,  ha  ! 

FAR>rwELL  :  The  bill  is  a  complete  farce.  What's  the 
use  of  passing  a  law  to  say  that  landlords  mii!/  pay  for  unex- 
hausted improvemen's.  They  knew  that  before.  There 
would  be  no  hardship  in  compelling  them  to  pay  for  value  re- 
ceived. It  would  be  simple  justice,  and  not  interference  with 
fair  freedom  of  contract  at  all.  It  is  both  weak  and  absurd 
for  the  Government  to  admit  that  Parliament  ought  to  give 
us  legal  security  for  our  capital,  and  then  to  tell  us  to  get  it 
for  ourselves.  Satisfy  every  moderate  and  reasonable  man, 
forsooth  !  Why,  the  Bill  will  satisfy  none  but  those  who  want 
to  shift  out  of  their  just  responsibilities  as  landlords  or 
tenants. 

Feeder  :  I  see  that  I  am  to  be  left  iu  the  lurch  as  well  as 
Mr.  FarmweU,  in  order  that  Sir  Percival  Privilege  and  Mr. 
Grindly  Shaver  may  carry  on  their  respective  little  ganr.es. 
And  meat  at  tenpence  and  a  shilling  a  pound  too  !  This  free- 
dom of  contract  cry  is  "all  my  eye."  If  these  noble  dukes 
and  baronets  talk  so  much  about  that,  we'll  have  some  other 
cries  for  freedom  at  the  next  election.  Let  tliera  place  their 
land  system  entirely  upon  a  commercial  footing  belcre  they 
rave  about  freedom  of  contract.  Freedom  to  appropriate  a 
neighbour's  goods  is  not  recognised  as  a  virtue  in  the  com- 
mercial world ;  but  I  have  noticed  that  when  people  get  to 
discussing  land  or  game  they  always  get  rather  hazy  both  in 
their  reasoning  and  in  tlieir  moral  faculties.  All  I  say  is  that, 
if  the  present  owners  of  the  land  refuse  to  let  justice  be  done 
to  it,  the  nation  must  insist  on  a  change  of  ownership.    How- 
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ever,  we  consumers  and  the  funners  are  chiefly  to  bhirae  after 
all:  as  long  as  tlie  public  regard  security  for  tenants'  capital 
as  only  a  farmers'  (jucstion,  and  tlie  farmers  tliemselves  vote 


in  an  utterly  incousistent  manner,  the  landowners  will  continue 
to  have  it  all  their  own  way. 

(Curtain. J 


AGRICULTURAL       REPORT. 
COUNTY     CORK. 


[original.] 


The  past  winter,  although  extremely  moist,  was  not  charac- 
terised, by  any  means,  by  a  lieavy  raiol'ill,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  soil  is  in  capital  condition  for  spring  opera- 
lions,  and  can  be  freely  worked  a  lew  hours  after  the  heaviest 
rain.  In  striking  contrast  willi  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  sister  kingdoms,  tlie  winter  has  been  singularly  mild  and 
open,  only  a  few  morning's  frost  having  been  experienced 
during  the  past  five  mouths,  and  but  one  slight  fall  of  snow,  which 
occurred  on  the  21th  of  February,  melting  almost  wholly  next 
day,  and  scarcely  interfering  with  the  comfort  of  live  stock,  or 
interrupting  the  ordinary  farm  work.  Although  not  nearly 
so  favourable  for  outlying  stock  as  the  previous  winter  and 
spring,  yet  stern  necessity  has  compelled  many  farmers  to  keep 
a  portion  at  least,  of  the  strongest  and  hardiest  of  their  store 
cattle  in  the  fields,  both  by  night  and  day  quite  through  the 
winter.  Although  when  the  grass  is  left  rijugh  by  being  under- 
stocked during  the  growing  season,  store  stock  can  thus  be 
brought  through  in  tolerable  condition,  yet  it  is  a  practice  that 
on  the  light  landol  the  County  of  Cork  has  especially  little  to 
recommend  it,  as  growth  is  checked,  and  the  summer  is  well 
advanced  before  the  previous  year's  coat  drops  off,  and  the 
animals  begin  to  show  an  improvement  in  their  condition.  On 
the  rich  grazing  lauds  of  the  adjacent  counties  of  ]jimerick  and 
Tipperary  it  is  quite  different,  as  even  in  the  severest  winter 
a  little  hay  thrown  on  the  field  is  sufEcient  to  keep  large 
lieavy  cattle  in  such  condition  as  will  enable  them  to  lay  on 
flesh  with  the  first  flush  of  grass,  becoming  first-class  beef  by 
the  end  of  June,  without  ever  having  been  in  a  house,  or  eaten 
a  tiirnip.  The  natural  advantages,  both  of  soil  and  cl'inate  in 
these  extensive  districts,  are  altogether  ou'  of  tlie  common, 
Nature  having  been  lavish  of  her  gifts,  and  it  is  in  vain  for 
those  who  are  settled  iu  localities  vastly  less  favoured  to 
imitate  tliem.  There  are  many  farmers  in  this  county,  how- 
ever, who  do  make  the  attempt  habitually,  and  whose  cattle  by 
tlie  time  the  month  of  April  is  reached,  bear  ample  testimony  in 
their  personal  appearance  to  the  meagerness  ol  their  fare,  and 
tlic  discomfort  of  their  lodging  during  the  previous  six  months. 
I'or  reasons  tint  will  be  noticed  farther  on,  som-  men,  though 
ixtrciuely  loath  to  try  aich  an  uiibusiness-like  experiment, 
have  Leen  forced  lo  lio  so,  and  have  kept  a  portion  of  their 
b'ock  in  the  fields  night  and  day,  but  their  report  of  the  ap- 
1  earance  of  the  cattle  up  to  the  present,  and  the  apparent 
pecuniary  result  likely  to  accrue  to  themselves,  is  the  very 
leverse  of  flattering.  Field-work  is  well  forward,  and  a  large 
Lrcrtdth  of  land  has  been  turned  up  lor  cropping,  the  all-grass 
Kjstem  falling  entirely  into  disrepute  iu  consequence  ol  the 
low  price  of  stock,  and  the  impossibility  of  biinging  a  large 
iierd  through  the  winter,  without  a  corresponding  store  of 
roots,  straw,  and  hay.  I'otato  phuitiug  is  pretty  general  on 
dry  slopes,  and  has  been  going  on  since  the  middle  of  February, 
and  it  is  likely  a  good  breadth  w  ill  be  put  iu,  as  farmers  are  very 
sanguine  about  this  crop,  after  the  good  result  of  that  of  last 
season,  the  quantity  having  been  satisfactory,  and  the  quality 
iu  nearly  every  instance  e.\crptioually  fine.  Unfortunately  sufii- 
cient  care  is  not  taken  w  ith  this  crop,  and  an  indifferent  or  really 
bad  crop  is  too  often  tiie  result.  To  insure  success,  even  in 
the  most  favourable  years,  the  soil  must  be  very  nicely  cleaned 
and  worked,  the  dung  well  made,  if  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
good  earth  for  some  lime,  so  much  the  better  ;  rank  dung  is 
lioibon,  and  the  seed  cut  large,  and  planted  as  early  as  the 
slate  of  the  weather  and  general  character  of  the  season  will 
permit.  A  judicious  cliaugc  of  seed  is  at  all  limes  advisable, 
and  is  productive  of  the  very  best  results  with  regard  to 
abundance  of  crop,  and  immunity  from  disease.  Those  grown 
on  bog  land  make  liy  far  the  best  change,  a  fact  which  seems 
t)  be  generally  recognised,  as  large  importations  are  made 
every  season  from  the  peaty  soils  of  the  King's  County.  The 
sowing  of  ley  oats  has  been  pretty  general  during  the  present 


week,  and  the  land  has  iiarrowed  beautifully,  falling  into  meal 
at  the  second  stroke.  In  the  expectation  that  oats  will  be 
high  throughout  the  summer,  a  great  breadth  of  the  spring 
sowings  will  be  with  this  crop,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
sow  early,  so  as  to  he  in  the  market,  if  possible,  while  the  bulk 
of  the  harvest  is  still  to  cut.  With  the  same  view  an  unusually 
extended  acreage  of  tawny  oats  was  sown  in  autumn,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  now  wonderfully  luxuriant,  and  gives 
good  promise  of  being  in  early.  Although  this  grain  has  not 
gone  quite  so  iiigh  as  was  expected,  it  has  yet  maintained  a 
relatively  high  value,  and  at  the  present  date  good  feeding  oats 
bring  £10  a  ton,  and  weighty  well-cleaned  samples  for  seed 
from  £11  to  £13  10s.  Wheat  is  not  favourably  spoken 
of  for  spring  sowing,  the  low  rates  ruling  for  the 
past  six  or  eight  months  having  been  eminently  dis- 
couraging Ou  the  better  description  of  soils,  barley 
will  take  the  place  of  spring  wlieat  to  a  very  great 
extent,  this  grain  iiaving  been  in  good  demand  throughout  the 
season  at  remunerative  rates,  and  last  year's  crop  having  been 
rather  over  the  average,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
farmers  have  every  encouragement  to  extend  its  growth  for 
the  ensuing  season.  The  long  drought  experienced  during  tlie 
past  summer  has  been  felt  most  severely  in  diminished  supplies 
of  cattle  fodder,  and  now  that  the  most  trying  month  of  the 
wholeyear  has  been  reachedit  findsthe  stackyards  all  but  empty. 
With  many  men  on  first-class  land,  who  scarcely  ever  belbre 
felt  the  slightest  necessity  to  economise,  straw  has  long  c-ince 
been  of  the  past,  and  dry  earth,  leaves,  strippings  offences,  and 
furze  have  all  been  forced  to  take  its  place  as  bedding.  Short 
stunted  furze  mixed  with  heath  attained  a  value  seldom  if  ever 
previously  seen,  and  immense  quantities  have  been  cut  by 
mountain  farmers,  and  sold  as  high  as  30s.  a  ton.  Tiiat  such 
rubbish  should  ever  attain  to  the  position  of  possessing  a  market- 
able value,  is  altogether  a  new  feature  in  agriculture,  and  unmis- 
takeably  points  to  predisposing  influences,  deeper,  stronger, 
and  of  more  importance  to  tiie  farmers'  future  interests  and 
guidance  than  could  possibly  be  exerted  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  dry  season.  No  doubt  the  very  parching  weather 
of  May  and  June  did  much  to  shorten  the  straw  of  all  the 
cereals,  and  thereby  lessen  its  bulk  by,  in  many  instances,  not 
less  than  a  half  when  made  up  ia  the  stackyard  ;  but,  at  the 
same  lime,  the  practice  of  neglecting  a  regular  rotation  of 
cropping,  which  has  so  generally  prevailed  of  late  years,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  present  extraordinary  dearth  of  straw  and 
every  kind  of  fodder.  The  breadth  under  corn  each  year  is 
not  sufficient,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of 
growth,  to  provide  a  daily  supply  of  litter  for  the  number  of 
cattle  kept,  and  stocks  are  exhausted  long  be  lore  the  expira- 
tion of  the  season,  causing  the  utmost  discomfort  to  the 
animals,  and  annoyance  and  anxiety  to  all  concerned  in  their 
management.  Further,  when  fodder  and  bedding  is  so  scarce 
the  manure  made  is  short  iu  quantity  and  indifferent  in  quality, 
and  the  land  being  therefare  badly  nourished  and  deficient  in 
sap,  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  or  profitable  crop.  Clearly  it  is 
more  a  landlord's  question  than  that  class  seem  at  present  to 
imagine  :  to  instruct  their  tenants  to  work  the  land  in  their 
occupation  ou  an  intelligent  system  of  convertible  husbandry, 
and  so  to  manage  the  various  divisions  of  their  farms,  as  that 
the  roots,  grain,  and  pasture  will  f.dirly  balance.  This  being 
don?,  the  different  compartments  then  aid  and  nourish,  instead 
of  robbing  each  other.  The  nearly  all-grass  system  has  now 
been  tiied  long  enough  to  show  to  the  most  obstinate  that  it  can- 
not be  depended  on,  and  tliat  to  make  a  living  and  honourably 
pay  all  men  30s.  to  the  pound,  land  must  be  worked,  cleaned, 
manured,  and  cropped,  as  well  as  grazed.  Probably  in  the 
memory  of  any  one  living  the  cattle  trade  has  never  been  so 
thoroughly  disorganised  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  eighteen 
months,  and  as  it  apparently  must  be  for  the  next  three  months 
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at  least,  all  liopeful  auticipatious  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Verily  the  breeders  of  cattle  have  fallen  upon  evil 
times,  and  a  hard  struggle  many  of  them  have  had  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water,  in  the  face  of  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility to  turn  store  stock  into  money.  The  first  error  that  was 
made,  and  it  has  proved  a  fatal  one,  was  the  rearing  of  every 
calf,  no  matter  what  it  was  like,  the  not  unnatural  result  being 
that  numbers  of  cattle  were  reared  which,  even  in  the  best  of 
time?,  would  have  been  of  small  value,  but  are  now,  with  a 
universally  dull  trade,  of  no  value  whatever.  During  the  past 
winter  every  cattle  mart  was  crowded,  owners  in  every  case 
doing  their  utmost  to  get  rid  of  animals  that  were  a  source  of 
heavy  expense,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  return  ;  but 
purchasers,  keeping  in  view  the  scarcity  and  famine  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  fodder,  were  extremely  coy,  and  would  look  at  nothing 
but  well-bred,  liighly-couditioued  cattle,  and  even  these  were 
bid  for  with  the  utmost  caution.  Bulls,  old  strong  cows,  and 
all  half-finished  cattle  had  to  be  parted  with  at  ruinously  low 
rates,  notwithstanding  that  the  expense  of  putting  them  in 
anything  like  condition  was  very  lieavy,  and  although  thus 
purchased  at  light  figures,  the  dealers  themselves,  owing  to 


the  collapse  of  trade  at  Cardiff  and  other  AVelsh  markets,  find 
it  impossible  to  make  a  reasonable  profit,  and  many  of  tliem 
have  lost  heavily  by  the  past  twelvemonth's  transactions. 
Taking  warning  by  tiie  mistakes  of  the  past,  most  of  the  calves 
of  the  present  year  are  being  remorselessly  sent  to  the 
shambles  as  soon  as  dropped,  a  proceeding  which  will  eventu- 
ally rectify  matters  by  reducing  the  number  of  stock  in  the 
country.  Lean  sheep  are  e^uite  as  ditlicult  of  sale  as  store 
cattle,  every  one  being  overstocked  here,  and  no  way  of  dis- 
posing of  them  across  tlie  Channel.  Fat  sheep,  however,  are 
in  quick  demand,  at  high  rales,  with  every  prospect  of  their 
going  higher,  well-conditioned  sheep  being  very  scarce.  This 
has  been  a  very  favourable  Limbing  season,  the  weather 
having  been  remarkaby  mild  and  open,  and  the  breeding  flocks 
in  every  part  of  the  country  are  doing  well.  Singularly 
enough,  to  have  single  lambs  is  the  rule  with  almost  everyone, 
a  coincidence  both  unusual  and  remarkable,  but  withal  very 
suitable  to  the  current  year,,  as  the  present  mood  of  breeders 
is  rather  against  numbers,  condition  and  quality  being  looked 
upon  as  of  vastly  more  importance. — March  20tli. 


COUNTY    COEK    AGEICULTUEAL     SOCIETY'S    SPEING    SHOW. 

[feom  our  own  correspondent.] 


The  initiatory  Spring  show  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  the  Corn  Market,  Cork;  and,  for  a  first 
effort,  was  admitted  by  every  one  to  be  a  success.  Got  up 
with  the  double  object  of  enabling  the  breeders  of  Mun- 
ster  to  dispose  of  their  young  stock  profitably  at  a  great 
central  mart,  and  to  give  the  dairy  farmers  au  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  large  number  of  animals  together,  aud  pur- 
chasing suitable  specimens  without  having  to  undertake 
a  journey  to  Dublin,  as  heretofore,  this  show  bids  fair  to 
become  an  institution.  The  prizes  for  cattle  were  strictly 
confined  to  Shorthorns,  now,  it  may  be  assumed,  the  fa- 
vourite breed  in  Ireland,  and  to  bulls  only,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  first-class  blood  being  the  sole  aim  iu  holding  the 
show  at  this  particular  season.  Prizes  were  also  given  for 
the  best  thoroughbred  and  cart  stallions — a  section  which 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  show  by  the 
working  farmers  of  the  district,  as  much  anxiety  is  dis- 
played by  that  class  to  improve  their  breed  of  horses,  and 
more  especially  for  purposes  of  draught.  The  cattle  entries 
comprised  fifty-four  bulls,  divided  into  three  sections — 
yearlings,  two-year-olds,  aud  aged — iu  all  of  which 
superior  animals  were  exhibited,  the  prize-takers  having  in 
most  cases  sufficient  merit  to  distinguish  themselves  at  a 
Eoyal  Show.  In  the  yearling  class  Mr.  J.  Downing, 
Fermoy,  took  the  first  prize  of  £20,  and  Lord  Massey,  of 
Hermitage,  Limerick,  the  second  prize  of  £10,  with 
two  capital  specimens  of  the  Shorthorn  breed.  In  the 
two-year-old  section  Mr.  Marmaduke  Cramer,  Kinsale, 
took  first  place  with  a  bull  of  remarkable  substance  and 
excellent  shape,  Mr.  Valentine  Mairis,  Kilcrea,  being 
second  with  a  sweet,  though  rather  small  bull ;  and  several 
of  the  entries  in  this  class  which  were  passed  over  possessed 
much  greater  merit  as  regards  size  aud  general  usefulness 
to  a  breeder.  The  best  animal  in  the  show  was  the  first- 
prizc-taker  in  the  aged  class,  a  bull  of  immense  substance 
and  unexceptionable  breeding,  the  property  of  Mr.  J. 
M'Donnell,  the  second  prize  in  this  section  going  to 
Lord  Massey. 

The  show  of  stallions  was  represented  by  some 
good  SutTolks  and  Clydesdales,  much  anxiety  being 
displayed  by  the  owners,  and  intense  curiosity  on 
the  part  of  the  practical  farmers  present,  as  to  which 
breed  would  carry  off  the  honours,  a  great  spirit  of  rivalry 
having  of  late  years  been  exhibited  by  the  importers  of 
these  breeds  of  horses.  Popular  opinion  ran  high  in 
favour  of  the  Clydesdale,  the  cross  with  the  mares  of  this 
country  having  given  unbounded  satisfaction  of  late  years, 


aud  the  spectators,  many  of  them  hardy  sons  of  "  Old 
Caledonia,"  could  scarcely  repress  a  cheer  as  the  judges 
gave  their  verdict  in  favour  of  the  class  of  horse 
which  from  the  days  when  they  trod  their  native  heather 
they  had  all  looked  upon  as  the  very  ideal  of  perfection. 
The  triumph  was  all  the  greater,  as  the  senior  judge  was 
a  well-known  Englishman,  a  first-rate  judge  of  horses, 
and  sturdy  supporter  of  the  Suffolk  breed  in  particular. 
The  first  prize  went  to  a  rare  Clydesdale,  Young  Champion, 
and  the  second  to  a  lighter  and  extremely  active  and  quick- 
stepping  horse,  Billy  's  the  Boy,  both  the  property  of  Mr. 
Walter  Irvine,  Frankfield,  Cork.  A  famous  Suffolk, 
winner  of  no  less  thau  eight  prizes  at  the  leading  English 
shows,  one  of  them  at  least  being  at  the  Koyal,  and  also 
a  first-prize-taker  at  the  Irish  Royal,  was  only  commended 
— a  great  disappointment  to  his  owner,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  over  last  year  at  a  long  price.  The  first  prize  for 
thoroughbred  stallions  was  won  by  Mr.  Power's  Beauvale, 
bred  by  the  late  Lord  Glasgow ;  and  the  second  by  Mr. 
Barry's  Speculation,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Pedley.  The 
judges  of  Shorthorns  were  Messrs.  11.  Jefl'erson,  A.  War- 
burton,  aud  R.  O.  Pringlc.  The  judges  of  stallions  were 
Messrs.  Garfit,  Bruce,  and  Hewison. 

An  auction  of  yearling  bulls  took  place  immediately 
after  the  judging  was  over,  and  about  half  the  number 
put  up  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  15  gs.  to  45  gs. 
The  bidding  was  languid  throughout,  and  sellers  were 
rather  disappointed  with  the  result;  but  ordinary 
breeders,  owing  to  the  low  prices  ruling  for  young 
cattle,  are  not  at  present  encouraged  to  invest  large  sums 
in  any  kind  of  stock. 


ME.  BOLTOxX'S  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS, 

AT    TUE    ISLAKD,    WexFORD,   ON    TUESDAY,   MaRCII    2b,  liY 

Mr.  Thornton. — There  was  a  good  attendance,  but  what 
witii  Wicklow  assizes,  hay  scarce  and  dear,  no  straw  in  the 
county,  and  wheat  chea]>,  the  sale  went  slowly,  and  prices 
ruled  low.  Tlie  top  lot  was  71  gs.  for  the  yearling  Monarch 
Gwynne,  backed  by  Britisli  Peer  at  55  gs.,  a  two  years  old 
heifer.  Musk  Blossom,  at  5i  gs.,  and  British  Ensign  at  50  gs. 
The  average  was  as  under : 

£    s.     A.  £     s.     d. 

IG  Bulls  averaged    3113    0      551    8    0 

14  Cows        „  34    8     6      481  19     0 

30  averaged    £3411    0      £1,036    7    0 
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SALE    OF   MR.  E.  J.   SMITH'S    SHORTHORNS, 

At  Islanmore,  Limerick,  on  March  16th. 
BY  MR.  THORNTON. 


This  herd  goes  back  to  some  of  Capt.  Ball's  stock, 
including  the  prize  cow  Recherche,  whose  daughter 
Repose  (lot  16),  winner  of  nine  prizes  and  cups,  was 
included  in  the  sale.  Purchases  were  afterwards  made  of 
the  Victoria  tribe  at  Mr.  Chaloaer's  sale  iu  ISGS ;  the 
herd  now  containing  fourteen  animals  of  this  family,  which, 
introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Holmes  from  Mason's  sale, 
1829,  realised,  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Moycashel  herd  in 
1853,  the  highest  average  that  had  hitherto  been  obtained 
in  Ireland.  For  some  years  the  herd  was  very  success- 
fully exhibited,  but  no  animals  have  of  late  been  shown. 
The  catalogue  also  contained  five  animals  belonging  to 
Lord  Massey  and  Mr.  John  Downing,  of  Fermoy.  The 
day  was  very  wet,  but  there  was  a  large  attendance,  and 
a  good  sale  for  cows,  but  bad  for  bulls.  The  cattle  were 
in  good  condition,  and  many  of  the  lots  leave  the  country. 
Some  few  doubtful  breeders  made  necessarily  very  poor 
prices. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Victoria  Alberta,  red,   calved   May  4,  1863,  by  Symmetry 

(20926),  out  of  Victoria  36th  by  Burnley  Hopewell  (15710). 

—Mr.  L.  Christy,  30  gs. 
Patience,  roan,   calved  January   10,   186i,  by  Elfia   King 

(17796),  out  of  Pansy  by  Sir  Roger  (16991).— Mr.  Bray, 

34  gs. 
Grand  Duchess  3rd,  red  and  white,  calved  April  3,  1866,  by 

Royal  Sovereign  (22802),  out  of  Grand  Duchess  by  Grand 

Dake  3rd  (16182).— Mr.  L.  McGuiuness,  57  gs. 
Titania  4th  (Mr.  Downing's),  roan,  calved  April  28,  1866,  by 

Prince  of  Lurg  (22617),  out  of  Titania  2nd  by  St.  Patrick 

(15230).— Mr.  L.  McGuiuness,  72  gs. 
Victoria  39tb,  red  and  a  little  white,  calved  July  14,  1867,  by 

Ravenspur  (20628),  out  of  Victoria  38th  by  British  Flag 

(19351).— Major  Barton,  100  gs. 
Lunette,  white,  calved  August  8, 1867,  by  Best  Hope  (33413), 

out  of  Lyra   by   Prince   of    Warlaby   (15107).— Earl  of 

Cawdor,  62  gs. 
Brigantine,   roan,   calved   December   5,   1867,  by   Sir  Sam 

(25171),  out  of  Bride  of  the  Knowl  by  Horsa  (19982).— 

W.  Burnyeat,  Isle  of  Man,  280  gs. 
Lady  Sarah,  roan,  calved  January  30, 1868,  by  Best  Hope 

(23413),  out  of  Marion  by  Duke  of  Leinster  (17724).— Mr, 

R.  Reyneil,  85  gs. 
Victoriue,   red   and   wliite,  calved   September  28,  1868,  by 

Victor  (23135),  out  of  Vanity  by  Sheet  Anchor  (18820).— 

ih.  Bray,  30  gs. 
True  Love  4th,  red  and  white,  calved  November  7,  1868,  by 

Ravenspur  (20628),  out  of  True  Love  2nd  by  Dr.  Mcllule 

(15887).— Major  Barton,  70  gs. 
Bright  Duchess  (Lord  Massy's),  red,  calved  December  27, 

1868,  by  Royal  Duke  (25014),   out  of  Bright  Eyes   by 

Ravenspur  (20638).— Mr.  H.  Little,  Peterborough,  40  gs. 
Victoria  41st,  roan,  calved  August  23,  1869,  by  King  Richard 

(26523),  out  of  Victoria  Alberta  by  Symmetry  (20936).— 

Mr.  W.  Taylor,  195  gs. 
True  Love  5lh,  roan,  calved  February  8,  1870,  by  Prince 

Bertram  (27119),  out  of  True  Love  2nd  by  Dr.  McHa!e 

(15887). — Messrs.  Richardson  and  Boswell,  105  gs. 
Richard's  Blossom,  roan,  calved  February  32,  1870,  by  King 

Richard  (26523),  out  of  Blossom  by  Duke  of  York  (23804). 

— Messrs.  Richardson  and  Boswell,  175  gs. 
Repose,  white,  calved  March   10,  1870,  by  Lictor  (24333), 

out  of  Recherche  by  Monk  (11834). — Earl   of  Cawdor, 

90  gs. 
Meranonia,  red  and  white,  calved  April   18,  1870,  by  King 

Richard  (26523),  out  of  Minerva  by  Duke  of  York  (23804). 

—Mr.  H.  Smith,  105  gs. 
Lady   Marion,   roau,   ealved   May   30,   1870,  by  The  Earl 

(37623),  out  of  Lady  Sarah  by  Best  Hope  (23413).— Mr. 

G.  AUeo,  60  gs.  • 


Helen,  roan,  calved  February  9, 1871,  by  Lictor  (21333),  ou.' 

of  Heroine  by  Hero  of  Thorndale  (18061).— Mr.  Currey, 

31  gs. 
Victoria  42nd,  roau,  calved  July   30,   1870,  by  The  Earl 

(37633),  out  of  Victoria  Alberta  by  Symmetry  (30936).— 

Mr.  R.  Jefferson,  73  gs. 
Britain's  Pride,  roan,  calved  April  13,  1871,  by  Knight  of  the 

Shire  (36553),  out  of  Britain's  Queen  by  King  Charming 

(22033).— Mr.  W.  Taylor,  97  gs. 
Lady  Linda  (Lord  Massy's),  roan,  calved  February  8,  1873 

by  Earl  of  Rosedale  (26702),  out  of  Linda  by  Master  Har- 
binger (18352).— Earl  of  Cawdor,  38  gs. 
Victoria  43rd,  white,  calved  February  16,  1872,  by  The  Earl 

(37633),  out  of  Victoria  41st,  by  King  Richard  (36533).— 

Mr.  H.  Smith,  100  gs. 
Victoria  44th,  red  and  white,  calved  March  3,  1872,  by  The 

Earl  (27633),  out  of  Victorine  by  Victor  (33135).— Mr.  R. 

Welsted,  100  gs. 
Maid  Royal,  red,  calved  March  39,  1872,  by  Lord  Napier 

(36688),  out  of  Graud  Duchess  3rd,  by  Royal  Sovereign 

(22803).- Mr.  II.  Pickersgill,  200  gs. 
Farewell  3nd   (Mr.  Downing's),  red  roan,  calved  April  16, 

1872,  by  England's  Glory  (23889),  out  of  Norman  Lady  by 

Sir  Roger  (16991).— Mr.  W.  Burnyeat,  330  gs. 
Gay  Lass,  roan,  calved  July  7,  1872,  by  Prince  Christian 

(33581),  out  of  Gaity  by  Jasper  2nd  (14738).— Mr.  F.  E. 

Currey,  40  gs. 
Victoria  45tli,  red  aud  white,  calved  July  14,  1873,  by  Prince 

Christian   (22581),  out  of  Victoria  39th   by  Ravenspur 

(20638).— Mr.  W.  Burnyeat,  100  gs. 
Bright  Countess  (Lord  Massy's),  red  and  white,  calved  Sep- 
tember 24,  1872,  by  Earl  of  Rosedale  (26702),  out  of 

Bright  Duchess  by  Royal  Duke  (35014). — Mr.  W.  Robinson, 

43  gs. 
Lady  Love,  red  and  white,  calved  February  13,  1873,  by  The 

Earl  (27633),  out  of  Lady  Sarah  by  Best  Hope  (23413).— 

Mr.  L.  McGuiuness,  53  gs. 
True  Love  8th,  roan,  calved  March  32, 1873,  by  Red  Cross, 

(32247),  out  of  True  Love  2nd  by  Dr.  McHale  (15887) 

—Mr.  H.  Smith,  50  gs. 
Victorine  (Lord  Massy's),  red,  calved  March  6, 1873,  by  Larry 

the  Lad  (31584),  out  of  Victoria's  Pride  by  Knight  of  the 

Garter  (26548).— Mr.  H.  Smith,  31  gs. 
Reclierche,  white,  calved  April  15, 1873,  by  The  Earl  (27623), 

out  of  Repose  by  Lictor  (24333). — Earl  of  Cawdor,  60  gs. 
Primula,     white,    calved     March    16,    1873,   by   The   Earl 

(37623),  out  of  Prairie  Flower  by  Lictor  (34333).— Earl  of 

Cawdor,  23  gs. 
Mabel,    roan,    calved   May   27,   1873,  by  Lord  Brdughton 

(31626),  out   of  Memnonia  by  King  Richard  (26523).— 

Mr.  L.  iUcGuinness,  140  gs. 
Fidelity  (Mr.  Downing's),  red,  calved  June  28,  1873,  by  Lord 

Stanley    (24466),  out  of  Titania  4th  by   Prince  of  Lurg 

(32617). — Messrs.  Richardson  and  Boswell,  175 gs. 
Gladice,  red,  calved  August  25,  1873,  by  The  Earl  (27633), 

out  of  Gaiety  by  JasperSnd  (14738).— Mr.  R.  J.  Gabbett, 

31  gs. 
True  Love  9th,  roan,  calved   October    13,    1873,   by  Lord 

Broughton  (31626),  out  of  True  Love  by  Prince  Bertram 

(27119).— Mr.  H.  Smith,  41  gs. 
Britannica,  roan,  calved  November  15,  1873,  by  Lord  Brough- 
ton (31626),  out  of  Britain's  Pride  by  Knight  of  the  Shire, 

(26552).— E.  Pease,  35  gs. 
Heliotrope,  red  and  a  little  wliite,  calved  November  29,  1873, 

by   Lord  Broughton    (31636),  out  of    Helen   by   Lictor 

(34333).— Major  Studdert,  17  gs. 
Victoria  47th,   roan,   calved  December   1,    1873,   by   Lord 

Broughton   (31626),  out  of  Victoria  Alberta  by  Symmetry 

(30926).— Col.  FfoUiott,  81  gs. 
True  Love   11th,  red  and  wliite,  calved  March  15,  1874,  by 

Lord  Broughton  (31626),  out  of  True  Love  by  Ravenspur 

(20628). — Messrs.  Richardson  and  Boswell,  47  gs. 
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Isabella  Broughton,  roan,  calved  March  20,  ISH,  hy  Lord 
Broughton   (31626),   out   of  Richard's  Blossom  by  King 
Richard  (26523).— Mr.  R.  Reynell,  125  gs. 
Palm  riower,  red,  calved  April  3,  1874,  by  Lord  Broughton 
(31626),  out  of  Prairie  Mower  by  Lictor  (24333) .—Major 
tjtuddert,  15  gs. 
True  Love  12ih,  roan,  calved  September  22,  1874,  by  Lord 
Broughton  (31626),  out  of  True  Love  by  Prince  Bertram 
(27119).— Mr.  H.  Smith,  31  gs. 
Victoria  49th,  red  and  white,  calved  December  11, 1874,  by 
Lord  Broughton  (31626),  out  of  Victoria  Alberta  by  Sym- 
metry (20926).— Mr.  F.  Welch,  36  gs. 
BULLS. 
The  Earl  (27623),  roan,  calved  Pebrnary  22, 1868,  by  Raven- 
tpur  (20628),  out  of  Village  Rose  by  Blood  Royal  (14169). 
— Duke  of  Buccleuch,  95  gs. 
Lord  Broughton   (31626),  loan,    calved  July  15,  1871,  by 
Lord  Lyons  (26677),  out  of  Brigantine  by  Sir  Sam  (25171)- 
— Mr.  A.  S.  Montgomery,  90  gs. 
Pilot,  roan,  calved  December  26,  1871,  by  England's  Glory 
(23889),  out  of  Patience  by  Elfin  King  (17796).— Rev.  J. 
Waller,  39  gs. 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  roan,  calved  Februa-y  10,  1872,  by  The 
Earl  (27623),  out  of  Lady  Sarah  by  Best  Hope  (23413).— 
Sir  W.  Becher,  38  gs. 
Lord  of  the  Manor  (Messrs.  Christy's),  red,  calved  March  11, 
1873,  by  The  Earl  (27623),  out  of  Maid  of  the  Manor  by 
Son  Royal  (27534).— Mr.  M.  Keay,  20  gf. 
Templar,  red  and  white,  calved  April  17,  1873,  by  Red  Cross 
(32247),  out  of  True  Love  by  Ravenspur  (20628).— Mr.  P. 
Hartigau,  40  gs. 
Sir  Robert,  red  and  white,  calved  April  20, 1873,  by  Red  Cross 
(32247),    out  of   Richard's    Blossom   by    King    Richard 
(26523).— Mr.  Bowen,  36  gs. 
Viking,  roan,  calved   May  7,  1873,  by  The  Earl  (27623)  out 
of   Lunette  by  Best  Hope  (23413).— Mr.   M.  Keay,  38  gs. 
Great  Fame  (BIr.  Dowuing's),rich  roan,  calved  May  31, 1873, 
by  Lord  Stanley  (24466),  out  of  Countess  by  The  Sutler 
(23061).— Major  McCraith,  130  gs. 
Red  Gauntlet,  red,  calved  Febiuary  16, 1874,  by  Lord  Brough- 
ton (37626),  out  of  Heroine  by  Hero  of  Thorndale  (18061). 
—Mr.  E.  J.  Curling,  32  gs. 
Lord  of  the  Maigue,  roan,  calved  February  19,  1874,  by  Lord 
BrougbtoQ   (31626),  out  of    Lady   Sarah  by  Best  Hope 
(23413).— Mr.  H.  Lyons,  44  gs. 
Sir  Garnet  (Messrs.  Chri!,ty's),  roan,  calved  March  7,  1874, 
by    The    Earl    (27623),  out   cf    Gold  Lace  by  Soubadar 
(18901).— Duke  of  Devonshire,  41  gs. 
Livingstone  (Messrs.  ChrisH's),  roan,  calved  March  11, 1874, 
by  The  Earl  (27623),  out" of  Rachel  by  Fa-ryKing  (21716). 
—Mr.  O'Brien,  30  gs. 
Rupert,  roan,  calved  M^rch  12,  1874,  by  Lord  Broughtou 
(31626),  outof  Repose  by  Lictor(24333).—Mr.P.Green,36gs. 
Royal  Daisy  (Messrs.  Christy's),  red  and  a  little  white, calved 
March   18,  1S74,  by  The  Earl  (27623),  outof  Daisy  by 
Pi.i.y  King  (21716).— Mr.  E.  J.  Curling,  37  gs. 
Curfew   (Messrs.  Christy's),  roan,  calved  April  I,  1874,  by 
The  Earl  (27623),  out  of  Ringlet  by  Fairy  King  (21716). 
i\Ir.  Fosberry,  25  gs. 
Clare,  roan,  calved  April  30,  1874,  by  Beauty's  Boy  (30517), 
out  of  Fairy  Queen  by  Fairy  King  (21716). — Mr.  Lloyd, 
24  gs.  Summary. 

£    s.    J.  £      8.    d. 

40  cows  averaged 86     8    4     3,975    6     0 

17  bulls      „        49    2    0     834  15    0 


63  head  76     7     0     £4,810     I     0 

11  Victorias  £88     9     9 

4  Isabellas    143     1     3 


SALE  OF  MR.  TALBOT  CROSBIE'S  SHORTHORNS, 
AT  Ardfert  Abbey,  Tralee,  on  March  18,  by  Me. 
TuOR^'TON. — Cork  Assizes  kept  many  people  away  ;  keep, 
moreover  is  scarce  and  dear,  with  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of 
tore  stock.  The  result  was  accordingly  a  dull  sale  and  a  small 
omjaoy,  with  the  subjoined  average  : 

£     s.    d.  £      s.    d. 

18  bulls   averaged   27  11  10  496  13    0 

14  cows        „         26  17    0  375  18    0 


32  head 


27 


4  872  ]1    0 


SALE  OF  MR.  STATTER'S  STOCK,  by  Dodds  and 
Son,  on  Monday,  March  I5tii,  at  Stand  Hall,  VVuite- 
FIELD,  Manchester. — The  fat  cattle,  of  wliich  there  were 
110  lots,  sold  for  £2,571  15s.;  30  lots  of  slieep  produced 
£381  10s. ;  and  45  lots  of  pigs  £316  Is.,  oue  sow  and  litter 
making  £58  12s.     The  total  was  £3,269  6s. 

SALE  OF  MR.  GREGORY'S  DAIRY  STOCK,  at  Bid- 
DESTONE,  Wilts. — This  sale  was  consequent  on  the  tenant 
leaving  the  farm  from  disputes  as  to  the  game  question.  The 
dairy  cows  with  their  calves  went  at  prices  varying  fro.ni 
£25  5s.,  £23  5s.,  £22  15s.,  to  £14  10s.,  tliree-year-old  heifers 
in-calf  selling  from  £22  15s.  to  £15.  The  55  haad  of  cattle, 
including  bulls  and  young  beasts,  made  an  average  of 
£17  3s.  6d.  per  head.  Store  pigs  realised  60s.  6d.,  60s., 
56s.,  45s.,  28s.,  25s.  6d.,  and  21s. 

WOODBRIDGE  HORSE  SHOW.- There  were  two  classes 
of  Suffolks,  via.,  Stallions  above  three  years  old,  and  tlie 
young  class.  Twelve  were  entered  in  the  first  chiss,  aud  every 
horse  came  in.  The  awards  were :  first  prize,  C.  Frost 
(Cupbearer  2nd)  ;  second,  W.  Byford  (Statesman).  Highly 
commended:  H.  Woltou  (Royalty).  Not  only  the  first-prize 
horse.  Cupbearer  the  2ud,  but  also  Statesman,  were  bred  at 
Wherstead,  aiul  Iioth  are  descended  from  Cretingham  Hero. 
Of  other  stallions,  three  years  old  and  under,  there  were  nine 
entries  and  nine  in  the  ring,  with  the  awards  as  under :  first 
prize,  R.  Garrett  (Retaliator)  ;  second,  M.  Biddell  (Bow- 
bearer).  No  less  than  four  in  this  class  were  by  Cupbearer, 
and  amongst  them  both  the  prize  liorsts.  The  judges  were — 
Col.  F.  M.  Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft  Hall,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Sewell,  of  Beaumont  Hall,  Colchester.  Tlie  thoroughbred 
prizes  went  thus  :  first,  Duke  of  Hamilton  (Pace) ;  second,  J. 
Grout  (Ashantee).  For  hackney  stallions:  first  prize,  J. 
Grout  (t'riuce  lloyal)  ;  second,  J.  Grout  (Steppingstone). 
Highly  commended  :  J.  Grout  (Confidence).  Coaching  stal- 
lions :  prize,  J.  Grout  (Highflyer).  The  judges  of  tiie  riding- 
horse  classes  were  Mr.  J.  A.  Hempson,  of  Erwartou,  aud  Mr. 
J.  R.  Cooper,  of  Barton.  The  fair  was  one  of  the  smallest 
ever  held. 

HEXHAM  SPRING  FAIR,  March  21.— This  fair,  for  tlie 
sale  of  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs,  was  held  on  the  usual  fair 
field  at  Hexham  to  day.  Cattle  was  only  in  small  supply  ; 
strong,  fresh  beasts  were  readily  picked  up,  at  good  prices. 
Two-year-old  country  cattle  sold  at  irom£l4to  £15:  Irish, 
£8  to  £12.  Horses  were  only  an  indifferent  lot ;  good 
draught  and  useful  hacks  met  a  quick  sale.  Draught  horses 
fetched  from  £50  to  £70 ;  hacks,  £25  to  £35.  There  was 
only  a  limited  supply  of  pigs,  which  met  a  slow,  dear  market ; 
five  week  olds,  21s.,  and  eight  to  twelve  weeks  up  to  30s.  eacii. 

GARL.AND  OX  FAIR,  BODMIN.  —  At  this  fair 
there  was  a  moderate  supply  of  all  kinds  and  a  good 
sale,  particularly  for  fat  cattle,  which  made  from  74s.  to  78s. 
per  cwt. ;  steers  ^14  to  £18  each, 'cows  and  calves  £14  to 
£20  the  cow  and  calf.  Fat  sheep  9^d.  to  lOd.  per  lb.  Ewes 
and  lambs  55s.  to  70s.  the  ewe  aud  lamb.  Prizes  at  this 
annual  fair  were  formerly  awarded  to  exhibitors  of  the  best 
North  Devon  ox,  cow,  ami  heifer.  Mr.  Rowse,  of  Lancarlfe, 
exhibited  six  head  of  the  same  class,  and  to  each  of  the  beasts 
a  wreath  of  lillics  was  appended.  Since  the  introduction  of 
monthly  cattle  markets  the  prizes  have  been  discontinued.  At 
the  ordinary  market  beef  made  from  Sd.  to  lOd.,  mutton  8d. 
to  O-^d.,  legs  lOd.,  pork  8d.  to  9d.,  hams  and  bacon  7d.,  Pigs 
by  the  carcase  6  jd.,  lambs  8d.  to  lOd.  per  lb. 

RETFORD  MARCH  FAIR.— There  was  an  excelhnt 
show  of  horses,  better  than  has  been  seen  for  several 
jears.  The  finest  found  ready  customers  at  enormous  prices. 
One  realised  £115.  Several  changed  owners  at  £100,  and 
those  of  a  middle-class  kind  were  disposed  of  at  £35  to  £50 
per  head.  Three-}  ear-old  liorses  and  for  riding  and  driving 
purposes  made  £30  to  £45  each.  There  was  a  considerable 
number  of  inferior  sorts  which  were  hard  to  sell,  the  run  being 
principally  among  those  of  the  best  quality.  The  show  of 
cattle  was  small,  and  trade  rather  dull.  Milch  ows  £10  to 
£20,  heifers  £10  to  £15,  aud  steers  £9  to  £14  per  head.  A 
score  of  remarkably  fine  shearling  hoggs  were  knocked  off  by 
auction  at  85s.  to  170s.  per  head. 

DURHAM  MARCH  FAIR.— the  annual  March  horse  fair 
comraenced  in  Durham.  There  was  an  extreme  scarcity 
of  both  Iiorsea  and  buyers,  and  very  little  business  was  done. 
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At  the  raoutlily  meeting  of  the  Dorcliester  Fanners'  Club, 
Mr.  R.  Genge,  the  rresulent,  jn  the  chair,  Mr.  G.  Wood 
lIojiEK.  of  Athelhaiiipton,  the  vice-president  of  the  Club, 
Slid  : 

I  have  undertaken  to  introduce  the  subject  for  our  considera 
tion   this  evening — viz.,  The  Bill    to   regulate  Agricultural 
Holdings  in  England,  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.     It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  was  able 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  tl>e  bill,  cousf  quently  it  has   not  received 
from  me  that  amount  of  consideration  which  the  importance  of 
tiie  subject  deserves,  orwliich  injustice  to  you  it  ouglitto  have 
received.     I  am,  however,  comforted  by  seeing  those  here  who 
have  given  great  attention  to  the  whole  question,  and  whose 
remarks    will  fully  atone  for  all  shortcomings  on  my  part. 
Tliis  subject,  on  which  legislation    is  now  proposed,  is  by  no 
means  a  new  one.     Under  tlie  name  of  "Tenant-llighl"  it  lias 
long  been  before  the  agricultural  world,  and  has  of  necessity 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  importance  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  high  farmihg.     In  introducing   the 
bill,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
as  long  ago  as  the  year  18i8  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a 
select  committee  to  consider  this  subject,  and  the   important 
evidence  taken  by  them  showed  "  that  there  was  an  insecurity 
for  the  tenant  for  capitaf  invested  in  the  soil  which  prevented 
him  from  investing  as  large  an  amouut  as  lie  otherwise  would." 
The  force  of  this  has  been  so  much  felt  tliat  on  many  estates 
Tenant-Riglit    has    b;come    an   established    fact  by  private 
arrangement  between  landlord   and   tenant.     So  general  has 
this  become  in  some   districts,  that  it  has  obtained   a  legal 
standing   as  "custom   of  the  country."      Lincolnshire   is   a 
notable  example  of  this,  and  it  is  an  indisputable   fact  that, 
under    Lincolnshire  Tenant-Right,    farming    lias   flourished. 
Additional  security  to  the  occupier  iuis  led  to  increased  outlay 
on  the  land,  and  to  the  raising  of  larger  crops  of   corn    and 
meat;  consequently  to  the  increase  of  trade,  the  more  extensive 
employment  of  labour,  and  to  tlio  increase  of  national  wealtli. 
But  in  many  districts  neither  local  custom  nor  private  arrange- 
ment has  given  the  desired  security,  and  the  loud  demands  for 
legislation   on  the  Tenant-Right  question    have    come   from 
fanners,  many  of  whom  are  in  this  unsafe  position,  and  from 
others  who  honestly  believe  that  a  well-digested  measure  of 
Tenant-Right  is  required,  in  order  that  the  agriculture  of  this 
country  may  have  before  it  a  career  of  unrestrained  progress. 
Doubtless  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  has  liad  a  con- 
siderable influence   in    hastening  legislation  on  this   subjpct. 
Without  further  introduction,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  briug 
before  you  the  chief  provisions  contained  in  the  new  bill,  aud 
to  give  ail  expression  of  opinion  on  some  points  connected  with 
tliem.     Clause  5  runs  as  follows  :  "  Where  a  tenant  executes 
oa  his  holding  an  improvement  adding  to  the  letting  value 
thereof,  he  sliall  be  entitled  to  obtain,  on  the  determination  of 
the  tenancy,  compensation   in  respect   of  the  improvement." 
The  6th  clause  is  as  follows:  "  jSo  improvements   other  than 
those  comprised  in  the  three  classes  following  shall  be  deemed 
improvements,  adding  to  the  letting  value  of  a  holding  within 
this  Act:  1st  Class,  Drainage  of  land.     Erection  or  enlarge- 
ment of  buildings.     Making  of  gardens.     Making  or  improve- 
iiK-ut  of  roads  or  bridges.     Making  or  improvement  of  water- 
courses, ponds,  wells,  or  reservoirs.     Making  or  protecting  of 
fences.     Planting  of  orchards.     Reclamation  of  waste   land. 
Warping  of  laud."     To  this  I  would  add  :  "  Making  of  water- 
meadows,  filling  in  of  pits,  and  levelling  land."     "2nd  Class: 
Boning  of  pasture  laud  with  undissolved  bones.     Chalking  of 
land.      Clay-burning.      Claying  of  land.      Liming   of  land. 
Marling  of  land.     Planting  of  hops."     I  would   suggest  the 
addition  to  this  of  "  Planting  of  Sanfoin  and  other  seeds." 
"ord Class  :  Application  to  laud  of  purcha':ed  artificial  orotlier 
manure.     Consumption  by  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs  of  corn-cake 
or  feeding  stuff."     I  recommend   the   addition  of  "laying   of 
arable  land  to  pasture  and  abandoning  right  to  break  aud  crop 
same    upon    leaving."       Tiic     clause      (6)      contrast      un- 
favourably with  tlie  latter  part  of  clause  14,  which  allows  the 
landlord  to  make  unlimited  claims  for  waste,  and  appears  to  {jive 
the  landlord  an  undue  advantage.     Clause    7  is   as  annexed: 
"  The  amount  of  the  tenant's  compensation  shall  be  a  capital 
sum  fairly  representing  so  much  of  the  addition  made  by  an 


improvement  to  the  letting  value  of  the  holding  as  is  unex- 
hausted at  the  determination  of   the  tenancy."      Erom    this 
clause  you  will  observe  that  the  old  plan  of  granting  com- 
pensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  upon  a   fixed  aud 
reducing  scale  (as  in  the  case  of  chalking  declining  in  amount 
one-seventh  part    of   the  cost  price  each  year)  is  abandoned, 
and  the  amount  of   the  award  for  all  unexhausted  improve- 
ments is  lelt  in  the  hands  of  the  referees  and  umpire.     It 
appears  to  me  that  under  this  arrangement  there  will  be  a 
great  degree  of  uncertainty,  which  will  tend  to  restrict  outlay 
and  nullify  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  measure,  and  that 
the   task    of  the  referees  will   be  one   of  no   common  diffi- 
culty.    Although   the  plan  of  giving  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  upon  the  declining  scale  from  the  first 
cost  may   not  work  perfectly,   nevertheless,  it  possesses    an 
element  of   certainty  which   commends  it ;  and  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  better  plan  than  that  now  proposed  to  be  substituted 
for  it.      Clause  8 — referring  to  the  time  in  which  improve- 
ment   is  exhausted — appears  to  me  to  be   fair.      Clause  9 
provides  "  The  tenant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  in 
respect  of  an  improvement  of   the  first  class,  unless  he  has 
executed  it  with  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  land- 
lord."    This  clause  makes   it  appear  as  if  it  was  unnecessary 
to  include  this  class  in  the  bill,  as  the  same  improvements  may 
now  be  effected  and  recovered  for,  if  executed  with  the  written 
consent  of   the  land'ord.      Nevertheless,  it  is  an  important 
addition,  inasmuch  as  anotiier  clause  of  this  bill  gives  owners 
power  to  charge  upon  their  estates  the  amount  paid  for  com- 
pensation  under  this  and  the  two  other  clauses.     Clause  I'J 
— laying  d)wn  restrictions  on  outlay  on  third  class — appears 
to    me  to   be  a    reasonable    condition.      Clause    11    aud    12 
provide,     I   consider,     reasonable     sets. off    against    tenant's 
claims.     Clauses  13  aud  l-t  refer  to  landlord's  compensation 
for  waste,  and  run  thus:    13.  "  Where  a  tenant  commits  or 
permits  waste,  diminishing  the  letting  value  of  tiie  holding, 
the  landlord  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  on  the  determination 
ol  the  tenancy  compensation  in  respect  of  the  waste."     li. 
"  The  following  acts  and  things  shall  be  deemed  wa^te  diminish- 
ing the  letting  value  of  the  holding  :    (A).  Breaking  of  old 
grass  without  the  written    consent  of   the  landlord.      (B). 
Causing  or  permitting  of  land  to  be  fouled  or  neglected.    (C). 
Damage  to  plantations,  coppices,  or  timber  included  in  the, 
holding.     (D).  Loss  of  manure  by  hay,  straw,  roots,  or  green 
crops  removed  off  the  holding  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  landlord.      (E).  Loss  of    manure   not   returned    t)  the 
holding  in  lieu  of  produce  sold  off  subject  to  the  manure  being 
brought  back.      (F).  Mowing  of  meadows,  other  than  water- 
meadows,  without  manuring.      (G).  Mowing  of  old  pasture. 
(H).  Neglect  of  drains,  outfalls,  or  watercourses.     (1.)  Neg- 
lect  of  gates  or  fences.     (J).  Neglect  of  ordinary  repairs  of 
buildings  for  which  the  tenant  is  liable.      (K).  Neglect  of 
roads.  (L).  Over  cropping  by  the  taking  of  too  many  succe-sive 
white  straw  crops.      (M).  Uver-croppmg  without  manuring. 
(0).  But  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  any  act  or  thing 
not  specified  in  this  section  from  beins  deemed  waste  diminish- 
ing the  iettins:  value  of  the  holding."     Commenting  on  these 
provisions  seria/im,  according  to  the  letters  :  (B).  It  is  diflicult 
to  understand  how,  in  some  cases,  it  would  be  possible  to 
prevent  laud  from  becoming  foul.     A  farm,  out  of  condition 
when  taken,  would  require  some  years  to  thoroughly  free  it 
from   weeds ;   and,  in   the  case  of  a   short  occupation,   how 
would  it  be  possible  to  do  this?     (C).  Is  it  not  somewhat 
hard  on  the  tenant  to  hold  liin  answerable  for  the  protection 
of  the  landlord's  timber?      (D  and  E).    In  ordinary  farm 
occupations,  reasonable  provisions.      (t).    This   appears  ob- 
jectionable :  if  the   hay  be  spent  on  the  same,  no  damage  to 
the  occupation  cin  be  caused  thereby.      (K).    It  should  be 
shown  that  the  roads  were  in  good  condition  upon  entry.  (0). 
This  is  the  part  of  the  clause  to  which  I  before  referred,  and 
to  which  I  objected  as  leaving  it  open  for  a  landlord  to  make 
any  unlimited  claims  for  waste  against  a  leaving  tenant.     In 
reference  to  Clause  16 — notice  of  intended  claim — UOdayswouli', 
in  my  opinion,  be  probably  belter  understood  than  the  somi- 
w  hat  uncertain  term  of  three  months.  On  Clause  23 — referring 
to  time  for  award  of  referee  or  referees — the  appointment  of  a 
referee  may  be  made  nearly  three  mouths  before  the  determiua- 
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tioQ  of  tenancy.  As  he  must  make  his  award  witliiii  21  days, 
it  follows  that  the  award  might  have  to  be  made  two  months 
before  the  said  tsrraination,  which  it  would  be  manifestly  im- 
possible to  do.  Tiie  lasttwomonthsof  tenancy  might  consider- 
ably alter  the  claims  on  either  side.  Clause  21.  The  remarks 
on  the  last  clause  apply  also  to  this.  Clause  26  appears  to 
me  to  be  reasonable.  Clause  30.  Probably  many  will  thiuk 
diflfereally  from  tills,  but  I  cannot  see  why  the  dscision 
of  two  referees  aud  au  umpire  should  not  be  binding  on  both 
parties.  Clause  33.  This  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  best  pro- 
visions in  the  bill ;  were  it  not  for  this  clause,  many  landlords 
would  not  allow  of  permanent  improvements  being  made  by 
the  tenant,  fearing  as  to  the  repayment  of  the  large  sums  to 
which  they  might  amount  at  the  close  of  the  tenancy.  Would 
it  not  be  wise  to  bring  compensation  arising  at  the.  expiration 
of  leases  under  the  operation  of  this  clause  ?  It  might  also  be 
advantageously  extended  to  meet  the  case  of  special  agreements 
for  improvements  made  between  landlords  and  tenants  wliilst  a 
lease  was  running.  Clause  So.  Iregard  this  as  animportant'and 
useful  part  of  the  bill.  It  is,  as  I  understand,  intended  that  the 
twelvemontiis'  notice  shall  in  future,  and  in  all  cases,  be  neces- 
sary, except  in  leases  and  where  there  is  a  written  agreement 
to  the  contrary.  Much  discussion  lias  at  different  times  takeu 
place  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  it  is  advisable  that  a  notice 
to  quit  should  run  ;  probably  18  months  would  be  found  to 
answer  better  than  either  twelve  months  or  two  years.  Clause 
37.  This  is  by  every  one  regarded  as  the  important  clause  of 
the  bill,  or  rather  as  the  clause  which  will  reduce  the  im- 
portance of  the  bill  to  comparatively  small  dimensions.  The 
notable  12tli  clause  of  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read's  Bill  has 
not  been  resuscitated.  On  this  point  1  can  only  express  my 
individual  opinion  that  the  omission  is  a  wise  one.  Tne 
enactment  of  a  compulsory  clause  would  have  been  a  direct 
interference  with  private  rights,  and,  as  far  as  I  see,  no  neces- 
sity exists  for  such  interference.  I  am  not  saying  that  under 
no  circumstances  miglit  such  a  necessity  arise.  Land,  prima 
acie,  is  national  property.  It  has  been  found  advantageous 
to  exchauge  public  for  private  ownership.  If  any  public 
necessity  arose  for  such  a  measure,  the  nation  might  resume 
possession  of  the  soil,  gr«uting  full  and  liberal  compensation 
to  private  owners.  This  princi|3le  has,  I  believe,  been  often 
admitted  in  this  country,  as  in  the  case  of  highways,  railways, 
&c.  Such  a  necessity  might  arise  in  the  case  of  the  agri- 
cultural laud  of  this  country  in  the  event  of  food  reaching 
famine  prices,  in  consequence  of  large  tracts  of  laud  getting 
devoted  to  sporting  purposes.  That  such  a  case  has  not  yet 
arisen,  may  at  once  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  weekly  reports 
of  the  wheat  market.  Without  such  an  absolute  national 
necessity  I  should  regard  any  interference  witii  private  rights 
as  a  form  of  confiscation,  and  as  forming  a  precedent  which 
might  have  the  etfect  of  reducing  the  value  of  land  by 
lessening  the  feeling  of  security  in  its  possession.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  many  will  not  agree  in  the  opinions  here  expressed, 
but  after  consideration  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  on  both  sides  I  have  been  unable  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion.  Clause  38.  Tliere  would  in  many  cases 
arise  a  difficulty  in  proving  delivery  of  notice  :  probably  it 
would  be  wise  to  add  to  the  clause — "  And  that  a  copy  of  the 
said  notice  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  registrar  of  the  county 
court  of  the  district."  Clause  39.  Tiiis  exempts  house  and 
g;irden  property  from  the  operation  of  ihe  bill.  Clause  41. 
This  leaves  matters  not  specified  in  the  hill  to  be  settled  as 
before,  either  by  agreement  or  custom.  This  is  the  bill  now 
before  the  House  of  Lords  for  rpgulating  agricultural  lioldings 
in  England  and  Wales.  It  is  evidently  intended  as  a  measure 
to  meet  cases  where,  from  carelessness  or  any  other  cause, 
landlord  and  tenant  have  neglected  to  make  an  agreement. 
Speaking  of  it  as  a  whole,  1  feel  sure  that  it  contains  many 
wise  and  useful  provisions.  I  believe,  however,  and  I  speak 
impartially,  that  it  is  drawn  up  with  more  care  for  the  land- 
lord's interests  than  for  those  oC  tenants.  Yearly  tenants 
without  agreements  have  now  the  protection  which  is  given 
them  by  "custom."  Should  tliis  measure  become  law,  it 
behoves  them  to  consider  well  its  provisions,  particularly  as 
applied  to  their  individual  cases.  Should  they  find  that  the 
new  Act  would  place  them  in  a  worse  position  than  that 
given  by  custom,  it  will  be  wise  to  give  the  necessary  notice 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  come  under  its  operation. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Homer,  with  respect  to  many  of  the  clauses 
believed  the  bill  to  be  right.  In  cases  of  death,  whsre  the 
occupier   of  a  holding  had  been  a  good  farmer,  and  the  farm, 


after  great  expenditure,  had  been  left  in  good  order,  it  was 
only  fair  that  the  trustees  under  the  will  should  be  entitled  to 
compensation  for  the  last  few  yetirs  of  the  tenancy.  The 
bill  so  far  was  right.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tenant  had 
neglected  his  farm,  there  was  compensation^to  be  paid.  Of 
course,  therefore,  there  was  one  thing  to  compare  against  the 
other.  AVith  regard  to  the  first  two  or  three  clauses  of  the 
bill,  he  noticed  that  the  land  must  be  improved  before  com- 
pensation could  be  claimed  by  the  out-going  tenant ;  the  in- 
coming  tenant  would  have  to  pay  interest  on  the  claim,  and 
the  rent  would  be  augmented  by  the  interest  upon  the  value 
wliich  the  arbitrators  fixed  as  due.  The  question  would  be, 
whether  the  land  was  so  improved  that  the  incoming  tenant 
would  pay  an  advance  of  rent.  That  must  depend  upon  the 
value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  letting,  and  the  question 
could  not  be  solved  by  any  of  them  now.  He  quite  agreed 
the  out-going  tenant  should  leave  the  farm  in  good  cultivation 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  but  he  did  not  see  why 
the  in-coming  tenant  had  to  pay  upon  the  outlay  of  the  out- 
going tenant,  when  it  was  impossible  to  see  he  would  derive 
compensatiou  upon  the  outlay.  He  believed  it  was  perfectly 
right  the  free  contract  now  existing  between  landlord  and 
tenant  should  be  still  continued  ;  he.  did  not  think  the  famous 
12tli  Clause  would  prove  to  be  at  all  in  accordance  with 
English  views  as  to  contract  between  man  aud  man.  The 
landlord  and  tenant  were  surely  quite  capable  of  making  an 
agreement  between  themselves:  he  believed  a  contract  thus 
made  would  be  better  and  more  satisfactory  than  any  made 
under  a  measure  brought  in  by  Government.  The  12th 
Clause,  which  viras  in  Messrs.  Read  and  Howard's  bill,  was  a 
bugoear,  and  as  it  had  bee-n  thrown  out  altogether  the  bill 
was  rendered  more  in  accordance  with  what  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  recommended.  Whatever  was  the  fate  of  this 
bill,  he  believed  that  iu  contracts  between  landlord  and 
tenant  a  li  years'  lease  and  12  months'  notice  to  quit  would 
be  the  best  to  adopt,  so  that  agriculture  might  go  on  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Tlie  tenant  during  the  first  ten  years 
could  manage  the  farm  what  way  he  liked,  but  if  iu  the  last 
four  years  the  farming  was  not  done  in  a  husbandmanlike 
manner  the  landlord  could  come  in  aud  claim  compensation. 
The  produce  of  the  land  was  not  to  be  deteriorated  by  a 
change  of  tenancy.  In  short,  he  believed  agriculture  would 
flourish  better  under  private  contracts  than  under  any 
Government  interference.  He  was  no  advocate  for 
Government  interference.  A  man  might  lay  out  his  money 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  lease  so  as  to  make  the  most 
of  his  land:  he  would  have  a  stimulus  to  farm  well,  but 
during  the  last  four  years  he  must  farm  in  accordance  with 
the  covenant  of  his  lease. 

Mr.  FowLiR  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  with 
some  degree  of  difliculty  there  could  be  bronght  before  Parlia- 
ment a  measure  of  this  sort  that  would  please  even  a  large 
proportion  of  tlie  community.  Having  read  what  was  said  on 
the  subject  many  years  since,  it  had  occurred  to  hinr  that  the 
farmers  were  ina  position  they  ought  not  to  fill;  it  seemed  to  him 
to  be  utterly  impossible  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves that  they  could  farm  land,  at  all  times  and  seasons  and 
under  all  conditions,  in  a  maimer  which  they  ought  to  do  as 
farmers.  It  could  be  seen  tliat  from  both  landlords  and  tenants 
there  was  wanting  something  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  land 
in  such  a  position  that  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
it  would  yield  all  it  was  capable  of  producing.  He  should  have 
liked  to  have  a  little  more  time  to  look  into  the  bill ;  but  from 
wliat  he  had  so  far  seen  he  thought  they,  as  tenants,  might  be 
very  thankful  for  it.  He  had  always  been  thankful  for  small 
mercies,  and  he  thought  the  bill  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  He  (Mr.  Fowler)  never  could  see  why  the  landlord 
should  have  a  better  chance  iu  case  of  insolvency  or  bank- 
ruptcy than  other  persons.  He  did  not  see  why  they  should 
not  fare  all  alike — why,  if  one  creditor  took  5s.  in  the  pound, 
another  should  not  have  the  same,  whether  he  were  landlord  or 
tradesman.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  lindlord  to  see  he  had 
responsible  tenauts,  and  placing  the  creditors  upon  equal  terms 
would  induce  landlords  to  see  to  that.  Wlien  a  man  took  a 
tlioussnd  acres  of  laud  he  was  supposed  by  the  seed  and  manure- 
merchants  to  be  trustworthy  for  a  few  hundred  pounds  ;  but 
sometimes  in  a  year  or  two  things  went  all  wrong,  articles  were 
never  ])aid  for,  and  landlords  troubled  themselves  no  further 
than  as  to  receiving  their  own  rents.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
there  should  be  inserted  a  clause  miking  A  B  and  C  stand  in 
the  same  position  as  the  landlord.  [Mr.  J.  G.  Hoiier  :  "  How 
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about  the  bill  of  sale  ?"]  Looking  round,  one  could  but  see 
how  unsatisfactorily  some  land  was  held  in  this  country.  In  tlie 
case  of  holders  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  agreement  with 
their  tenants,  tlie  tenancy  going  ou  from  year  to  year,  a  bill  of 
this  description  was  required.  Where  everything  was  upright 
and  straightforward  between  landlord  and  tenant,  nothing  better 
could  be  found  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  was  no  such 
Tenant-Riglit ;  tenants  got  into  farms  how  they  could,  and 
they  got  out  how  they  could.  Surely  that  state  of  things  was 
not  satisfactory  !  Surely  that  was  not  the  way  land  ought  to 
be  managed  in  this  country,  where  every  crop  was  wanted  and 
where  the  utmost  improvement  was  essential,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  themselves  as  farmers,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity amongst  wliom  they  lived.  On  these  grounds,  then, 
lie  believed  tiie  bill  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  lie 
wished  they  could  step  a  little  faster  ;  but  they  must  remember 
it  was  perfectly  use'ess  to  bring  in  bills  of  this  sort  when  they 
had  no  chance  of  passing,  and  wiien  the  House  was  filled  with 
owners  of  land  and  not  occupiers.  This  being  so,  there  was 
in  a  bill  that  was  one-sided  notliiug  very  suprisiug. 

Mr.  11.  Damen  asked  if  the  produce  would  be  increased  in 
consequence  of  this  permissive  bill  P  It  suggested  a  scheme 
that  might  be  adopted  or  not,  but  in  many  instances  better 
systems  were  already  in  operation,  lie  did  not  see  how  the 
measure,  in  its  present  form,  would  benefit  any  class.  Con- 
firming an  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Fowler  as  to  the  unfair- 
ness of  tiie  privilege  of  landlords  over  other  creditors,  he 
mentioned  an  instance  in  which  a  landlord  seized  a  crop  grown 
with  manure  supplied  by  him  (Mr.  Damen),  while  he  (Mr. 
Damen)  never  received  a  single  farthing!  Sucli  a  state  of 
things  ought,  he  contended,  to  be  amended. 

Mr.  II.  N.  How'ARD,  a  solicitor  fr^ni  Weymouth,  was  quite 
sure  farmers  did  not  need  protection  on  tl.e  first  of  these 
grounds;  and  public  policy — which  was  not  shown  with  regard 
to  this  bill — could  alone  justify  interference  on  other  grounds. 
The  bill  he  regarded  as  a  sort  of  homily  which  might  well 
have  been  drawn  up  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  ;  it  was  a 
wishy-washy  affair.  Under  a  measure  by  which  the  tenant  could 
only  get  compensation  for  the  matters  specified,  tlie  landlord 
might  by  his  claims  ruin  the  occupier. 

Mr.  Dajien  said  farms  had  been  of  late  at  a  discount, 
whereas  a  few  years  ago  they  were  at  a  premium  ;  if  the  vievy 
Mr.  Homer  took  was  right  farmers  would  not  now  be  able  to 
get  any  compensation  at  all. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Homer  (AIner)  was  in  favour  of  freedom  of 
contract,  and  of  opinion  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  whatever 
on  the  subject  was  ueedsd.  Regarding  notice  to  quit,  he  pre- 
ferred one  year,  or  even  two  years  to  six  months ;  leases  he 
approved,  and  he  urged  a  tenant  should  get  couipeusatiou  for 
unexhausted  improvements  for  bis  last  two  years  or  pay  for 
deterioration. 

Mr.  Aktuur  Lock  ably  answered  several  of  the  criticisms 
on  the  bill,  which  on  the  whole  he  defended  as  necessary,  and 
he  explained  several  of  the  clauses. 

Mr.  J.  Fowler  thought  the  bill  would  occasion  much 
dispute,  and  that  a  better  system  would  be  a  two  years'  notice 
to  quit. 

Mr.  Henry  Lock  observed  the  general  opinion  appeared 
to  be  that  the  measure  was  on  the  whole  more  favourable  to 
landlords  than  tenants.  If  that  were  so  the  latter  should 
consider  liow  it  could  be  amended  to  meet  their  views,  and 
get  their  representatives  in  Parliament  to  propose  the  desired 
alterations. 

The  President  said  the  great  question  appeared  to  be  was 
the  bill  necessary  ?  Then  tliere  was  the  ditliculty  of  framing 
a  measure  to  meet  all  wants.  From  the  interest  evoked  by  it 
he  concluded  such  a  measure  was  required  in  some  counties, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  was  needed  in  Dorset.  He  endorsed 
the  vice-chairman's  remarks  as  to  the  land  being  national 
property  ;  a  great  deal  was  heard  aljjut  that,  and  Mr.  AVood 
Homer  had  answered  the  question  very  sensibly.  A  tenant 
would  take  care  of  himself  first,  but  in  so  doing  he  would 
benefit  his  landlord  and  the  community  generally.  If  tlie 
measure  passed,  those  who  were  yearly  tenants  at  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year  would  have  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the 
subject.  For  his  own  part  he  did  not  feel  any  anxiety  ;  he 
was  indifferent  whether  he  came  under  its  operations  or  re- 
mained as  at  present.  With  a  few  rcodifications  he  con- 
sidered the  bill  would,  if  piTsscd  into  law,  prove  useful-;  at 
any  rate  it  would,  he  thought,  become  the  basis  for  future 
agreements. 


Mr.  AVooD  Homer,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  under  the 
seventh  clause  referees  would  make  an  award  according  to  the 
improvement  made,  irrespective  of  any  subsequent  letting. 
The  bill,  he  considered,  would  be  specially  useful  in  cases  of 
death  and  exceptional  circumstances  where  a  good  under- 
standing was  suddenly  terminated  unavoidably,  lie  regretted 
the  abtencc  of  clauses  to  allow  Iree  farming  with  any  descrip- 
tion of  crops,  for  it  had  been  shown  the  laud  might  be  so  used 
without  damage  on  a  system  of  high  farming. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Wood  Homer,  and  the 
proceedings  ended. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Cirencester  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  T.  S.  Bazley,  of  Ilatherop  Castle, 
in  the  chair,  read  a  long  and  discursive  paper,  in  which  he 
said  the  Government  Bill  was  not  one  to  satisfy  everybody. 
With  a  two  years'  notice  there  would  not  be  much  to  com- 
plain of.  In  igh-class  fanning  anything  less  was  inadequate, 
for  the  expense  and  risk  were  something  enormous.  Mr.  11. 
Ellett  (the  secretary)  read  a  long  letter  Mr.  R.  A.  Ander- 
son had  addressed  to  the  chairman  on  the  subject,  in  which  the 
writer  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  Teuant-Right,  but  dis- 
agreed with  compulsory  legislation  on  the  matter.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Edmonds  (Southrop)  argued  to  the  contrary,  and  declared  that 
if  legislation  on  the  subject  was  at  all  needed,  enactments 
must  be  made  compulsory  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  country. 
Mr.  T.  11.  Uulbert  (North  Cerney)  entirely  disapproved  of  the 
Government  Bill,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  meiited 
general  condemnation,  because  nine  out  of  every  ten  landowners 
would  give  better  leases  and  conditions  than  it  proposed.  He, 
like  most  of  the  farmers,  would  say  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
the  paper  it  was  printed  on.  Tenant-llight  would  become 
much  more  a  public  question  than  now,  and  when  they  got  the 
townspeople  to  see  their  interesteduess  in  the  matter,  there 
would  be  a  Teuant-Right  Bill  passed  of  some  good.  At  the 
next  election,  if  not  before,  the  Liberals  would  take  the  question 
up,  and  give  them  what  was  wanted.  Mr.  H.  E.  Sullivan 
(Lechlade)  commented  upon  the  clause  which  enabled  persons 
to  make  any  agreement  they  chose ;  and  also  that  which  era- 
powered  a  landlord  to  decline  an  agreement  with  his  tenant  by 
a  two-months'  notice  to  that  effect.  He  disagreed  with  this. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Little  unhesitatingly  condemned  the  Government 
Bill,  declaring  that  thougli  agriculture  had  in  every  respect 
gone  on  improving  for  thirty  or  (orty  years,  yet  this  measura 
was  tantamount  to  what  was  brought  in  in  1818.  It  was  a 
slur  upon  tlie  country,  and  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  Go- 
vernment that  they  did  not  now  bring  forward  a  better  bill. 
Mr.  R.  Ellett  entirely  disagreed  with  the  assertions  as  to  the 
utter  wortlilessness  of  the  Government  Bill,  and  considered 
that  the  mere  fact  of  an  introduction  of  the  (question  formally 
by  the  Legislature  was  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction. 
There  was  no  reason,  if  the  present  bill  were  accepted — and  it 
acknowledged  the  rights  of  tenants  to  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements — why  it  might  not  be  amended  in 
another  year.  The  result  of  int^uiries  had  been  such  as  to 
show  it  was  difficult  to  make  unifurm  compulsion  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  but  how  i'ar  freedom  should  be  extended 
he  considered  was  a  very  important  question.  Ultimately  it 
was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  legisla- 
tion on  the  question  of  Tenant-Right  was  necessary,  and  that 
legislation  ought  to  be  compulsory. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newbury  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  was  debated  clause 
by  clause,  and  various  alterations  suggested.  The 
"  first-class "  improvements  described  in  Clause  6  were 
supplemented  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  improve- 
ments of  farm  houses  or  buildings,"  and  "  laying  down 
permanent  pasture."  To  this  clause  was  also  added,  "  But 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  any  act  or  thing  not  specified 
in  this  section  from  being  deemed  an  improvement  adding 
to  the  letting  value  of  the  holding.''  Tlie  time  in  which 
improvements  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exhausted  was  altered 
in  tlie  second  class  from  seven  to  '•  ten"  years.  Clause  9 
requires  that  the  tenant  shall  obtain  the  previous  consent  of 
the  landlord  for  improvements  in  the  first  class,  otherwise  he 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  compensation,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion the  words  "  with  the  exception  of  draining  "  were  intro- 
duced. The  "  mowing  of  meadows  other  than  water  meadows 
without  manuring,"  and  "  mowing  of  old  pasture,"  were  struck 
out  of  the  list  of  acts  asd  things  mentioned  in  Clause  li  to  be 
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deemed  waste,  dimiaidiiag  the  lettiug  value  of  the  holding. 
To  Clause  15,  providing  that  the  amount  of  the  landlord's 
compensation  shall  he  a  capital  sura,  fairly  representing  so 
much  of  the  diminution  of  the  letting  value  of  the  holding  as 
continues  at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy,  was  added 
tills  para;jraph  :  "  In  ascertaining  the  amount  of  landlord's 
compensation  there  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  reduc- 
tion thereof  any  loss  the  tenant  may  liave  sustained 
tlirough  non-fultilment  of  any  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord."  To  Clause  37,  "  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
prevent  a  landlord  and  tenant,  or  intending  landlord  and 
tenant,  from  entering  into,  and  earring  into  effect,  any  such 
agreement  as  the  think  fit,  or  interfere  with  the  operation 
thereof,"  was  added  "  provided  that  such  agreement  pro- 
vides honu  fide  compensation  to  tlie  tenant  for  tlie  several 
unexhausted  improvements  specified  in  tliis  Act."  On  the 
motion  of  the  president,  seconded  by  the  vice-president, 
Clause  38,  giving  the  landlord  or  tenant,  under  conditions 
named,  exemption  from  this  Act,  was  entirely  expunged.  The 
vice-chairman  said  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if 
Clause  3S  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  bill  the  advantages 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  a  Tenant- Right  Bill  could  not  be 
fully  realised. 


NICE  PEOPLE.— It  is  an  industrious  Cabinet,  and  it  is  an 
agreeable  Cabinet  ;  but  it  is  the  most  irresolute  Cabinet  that 
has  made  itself  known  to  the  present  generation.  It  said 
hat  it  would  brins  in  a  great  many  bills,  and  it  has  brought 
in  a  great  many  bills.  After  Easter  it  is  going  to  bring  iu 
several  more  bills.  Industry,  a  desire  to  do  right,  courtesy — 
these  are  great  virtues  iu  a  Ministry  ;  and,  having  them,  what 
can  a  Ministry  want  more?  That  the  Ministry  does  want 
something  more  is  evident.  It  wants  backbone.  It  wants  to 
b;  less  like  a  better  sort  of  jelly-fish.  It  wants  mind  and 
purpose.  It  decides  on  nothing,  faces  nothing,  means  nothing. 
Its  bii's  benefit  no  one,  and  hurt  no  one.  Tiiey  are  like 
stuifed  figures  with  rusty  muskets,  shamming  to  be  a  regiment 
of  soldiers.  If  any  one  pushes  them,  these  bills  topple  over, 
and  lie  in  placid  imp  Hence  on  the  ground.  There  is  an 
Adulteration  Bill  which  forbids  adulteration  ;  but  unless  a 
vendor  knowingly  puts  poison  into  what  he  sells,  he  is  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Act.  There  is  a  Friendly  Societies  Bill 
which  enforces  certificates  of  solvency  ;  but  the  societies  may 
getuny  one  out  of  the  streets,  at  a  shilling  a  day,  to  give  these 
certificates.  There  is  a  bill  to  prevent  ships  being  sent  to 
sea  which  are  not  seaworthy  ;  but  the  owner  may  send  his 
ship  to  sea,  wiiether  it  is  seaworthy  or  not,  if  he  does  not 
see  his  way  to  doing  better.  There  is  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  given  by  landlords  to  tenants  ; 
but  if  aay  landlord  dislikes  the  bill,  it  is  not  to  touch  him. 
Tliere  is  a  bill  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and 
there  is  an  authority  to  make  reports,  and  an  authority 
to  receive  reports,  and  an  authority  to  receive  the  received 
re))oits  ;  and  then  if  a  feeling  springs  up  tint  thij  doubly  re- 
ceived reports  had  better  go  into  a  pigeon-hole,  there  they  are 
tj  go.  There  is  a  bill  for  the  registration  of  landed  estates  ;  but  if 
people  do  not  care  about  regi-tering,  they  may  go  on  to  the  end 
of  their  lives  as  if  the  bill  had  never  existed.  The  officers 
of  our  bewildered  army  like  exchanges.  Here,  argue  the 
Ministers,  are  actually  people  who  like  sometliing — why  nat 
let  tiiein  have  what  tiiey  like  ?  They  will  be  so  content.  To 
upset  the  abolition  of  Purchase  would  be  dreadful,  because  it 
would  give  Lord  Cardwell  pain.  That  would  never  do.  He 
is  an  adversary  ;  he  must  bs  treated  witli  the  sweetest  coasi- 
deraliou.  He  is  a  dear  good  man.  But  it  would  pain  the 
officers  not  to  have  exchanges.  So  the  Minister  says,  "  Wliy 
not  be  pleasant  to  every  one?"  Purchase  siiall  lemaiu 
abolished,  and  Lord  Cardwell  will  be  happy.  Tlie  officers 
shall  give  aid  get  wh;,t  they  like  for  exchanges,  and  they  wil 
ha  liai>py.  This  must  be  riglit.  The  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  consulted,  for  no  one  is  left  out.  Crotciiety  people 
say  that  tliis  conciliation  of  botli  sides  is  inconsistent,  and 
illogical.  Let  them  have  their  talk.  A  kind-hearted  man 
need  not  trouble  hi  nself  about  logic  when  he  is  stanliag  a 
glass  of  beer  all  round.  Indeed,  from  every  point  of  view, 
we  have  a  sense  of  being  more  or  less  indebted  to  the  Ministry. 
They  do  try  so  very  hard  ;  they  are  such  nice  people.  Their 
comical  free-and-easy  legislation  provokes  a  smile,  but  it  is  a 
sympathetic  smile.    'J'hey  are  like  some  of  the  schoo'boys  who 


are  just  now  coming  honie  for  their  Easter  vacation,  and  whose 
reports  will  inform  their  anxious  parents  that  they  are  capital 
fellows  and  general  favourites,  and  beautifully  conducted,  but 
that  they  never  know  whetiier  a  Latin  verb  is  in  the  active  or 
the  passive  voice. — The  Saturday  Review. 

MORE  "  MODIFICATION."— At  the  dinner  of  theBotley 
Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Beach,  M.P.,  said:  The  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  by  no  means  in  a 
satisfactory  state  at  the  present  time,  but  although  one  might 
disapprove  of  some  of  its  provisions  there  was  no  need  to 
condemn  it  entirely,  as  it  might  be  capable  of  improvement. 
For  instance,  one  very  useful  provision  was  that  with  regard 
to  a  year's  notice,  but  a  great  objection  to  the  bill  was  its 
permissive  character.  He  did  not  at  all  agree  with  the  power 
given  that  within  two  months  of  the  passing  of  the  bill  any 
one  should  be  able  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act ; 
and  this  he  thought  was  contrary  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
scope  and  intention  of  such  a  measure.  No  doubt  a  great  deal 
was  to  be  said  against  any  attempt  at  interference  witli  freedom 
of  contract,  and  his  own  impression  was  that  no  Act  should 
interfere  with  freedom  of  contract,  where  tiiat  contract 
was  a  bona  fide  and  substantial  one.  If  that  contract 
carried  good  and  bona  fide  compensation,  it  should  not  be 
interfered  witli,  but  if  it  merely  attempted  to  give  compensa- 
tion that  was  totally  inadequate,  then  the  Act  should  come  into 
operation,  and  no  one  should  have  power  of  interfering  with  it. 
It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  iiim  to  say  what  would  be  the 
probable  result  of  this  bill  when  it  emerged  from  the  House  of 
Lords  and  came  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  passed  into 
law,  but  he  was  sure  that  if  it  were  to  meet  witii  the  common 
approbation  of  the  landed  interest  of  the  country,  it  must 
receive  considerable  riiodijicaiioii ! 


AGRICULTURAL   MEETINGS   IN   1875. 

MARCH  30  and  31,  and  APRIL  1  and  2.— Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety.— Meeting  in  Dublin.  Entries  closed.  President, 
The  Duke  of  Leinster.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  E.  Steele, 
Dublin. 

APRIL  1. — Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society. — Meeting  at 
St.  Heliers  (Bulls).  Butries  close  March  27.  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  W.  Lempriere.  Secretary,  Mr.  Le  Patrimoine, 
Jersey. 

MAY  19,  20,  and  21. — Devon  County  Agricultural  Society. — 
Meeting  at  Newton  Abbot.  Entries  close  April  17.  Pre- 
sident, Earl  Devon.  Secretarj',  Mr.  Winter,  Bridgetown, 
Totuess. 

MAY  21. — Oxfordshire  Agricultural  Society. — Meeting  at 
Chipping  Norton.  Entries  close  May  1.  President,  The 
Earl  of  Jersej-.  Secretarj-,  Mr.  T.  F.  Plowman,  St. 
Aldate-street,  Oxford. 

MAY  27.— Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting  at 
St.  Heliers  (Cows).    Entries  close  May  2. 

MAY  31,  ami  JUNE  1,  2,  3,  and  4.— Bath  and  West  of  England 
and  Southern  Counties  Agricultural  Society. — Meeting  at 
Croydon.  Entries  close  April  7;  for  Poultry,  May  4. 
President,  Richard  Benyon,  Esq.,  M.P.  Secretary,  Mr. 
J.  Goodwin,  -1,  Terrace-walk,  Bath. 

JUNE  5.  —  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution. — 
Dinner  in  Willis'  Rooms,  King-stre'st,  St.  James'.  Presi- 
dent, H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales.  Secretary,  Mr.  C. 
B.  Shaw,  Charles-street,  St.  James'. 

JUNE  15,  10,  17,  and  18.— Royal  Counties— Hants  and 
Berks — Agricultural  Society.- — Meeting  at  Portsmouth. 
Entries  close  May  15.  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Downs,  Basing- 
stoke. 

JUNE  16  and  17.— Norfolk  Agricultural  Society.  Meeting 
at  Fakenham.  Entries  close  Ma.y  15.  President,  An- 
thony Hamond,  Esq.  Secretarj',  Mr.  J.  Bacon,  Attle- 
borough. 

JUNE  23. — Thirsk  Agricultural  Society — Meeting  at  Thu'sk. 
Entries  close  June  7.  President,  Captain  T.  C.  Hiucks. 
Secretary',  Mr.  G.  Freeman,  Tliirsk. 

JUNE  23,  21,  and  25. — Doncaster  Agricultural  Societ3-. — 
Meeting  at  Doncaster.  Entries  close  May  29.  President, 
James  Brown,  Esq.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  D.  Snowden,  Don- 
caster. 

JUNE  21  and  25. — North  East  Agricultural  Association  of 
Ireland. — Meeting  at  Belfast.  Entries  close  May  17. 
President,  Lord  Lurgan.  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  G.  Bingham, 
Ulster  Buildings,  Belfast. 

JUNE  21  and  25. — Suffolk  Agricultural  Association. — Meet- 
ing at  Stowmarket.  Entries  close  June  2.  President, 
Col.  Parker,  M.P.    Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Bond,  Ipswich. 
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JUNE  24,  25,  and  26.— Preston  As'iicultiiral  Society.— Meet- 
ing at  Preston.  Entries  close  May  29.  President, 
Edward  Hermon,  Esq.,  M.P.  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Nevott, 
Preston,  ,    „     ■  ^ 

JUNE   29   and  30.— Peterborough    Agricultural    Society.—  , 
Meeting  at  Peterborough.     Kntrios  close  Juno  13.     Pre-  ; 
sident,  The  Marquis  of  Huutly.     Secretary,   Mr.  J.  1-. 
Little,  Peterborough.  .  1 

JULY  1.— Bedfordshire  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting  at 
Woburn.     Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  Bedford.  | 

JULY  2.— Ripon  and  Olaro  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting 
at  Ripon.  Entries  close  Juno  17.  President,  The  Mar- 
quis of  Ripon.     Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Ripon. 

JULY  6  and  7.— Esses  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting^  at 
Brentwood.  Entries  close  June  7.  President,  Lord  Car- 
lint'ford.     Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Emson,  Ualstead. 

JULY  7.— Wayland  Agricultural  Society.  Meeting  at 
Watton.  Norfolk.  Entries  close  June  2i.  President, 
Lord  Walsingham.  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  F.  Grigson, 
Watton. 

JULY  13.- Banffshire  Agricultural  Association.— Meeting  at 
Cornhill.  Entries  close  July  3.  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  Cum- 
ming,  Banff. 

JULY  12,  13,  14, 15,  and  16  (Trials  in  previous  week).— Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England.— Meeting  at  Taunton. 
Entries  close,  for  Implements,  May  1  ;  for  Stock,  June  1. 
President,  Viscouni,  Brid])ort.  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Jenkins,  12,  Hanover-square,  London,  W. 

JULY  20,  21,  and  22.— Herefordshire  Agricultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  Hereford.  Entries  close  June  12.  President, 
Richard  Hereford,  Esq.  Secretary.  Mr.  T.  Duckham, 
Baysham  Court,  Ross. 

JULY  21  and  22.— Royal  Cornwall  Agricultural  Association. 
— Meetiucr  at  Truro.  Entries  close  June  2.  President, 
H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales.  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Tre- 
sawna,  Probus. 

JULY  21,  22,  and  23.— Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  Great  Gnm.^by.  Entries  close  June  19. 
President,  Edward  Heneage  Esq.  Secretary,  Mr.  S. 
Upton,  St.  Benedict's-square,  Lincoln. 

JULY  24.— Cleckheaton  Agricultural  Society.- At  Cleck- 
heaton.  Entries  close  July  17.  President,  Thomas 
Williamson,  Esq.  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  H.  Williamson, 
Tofts,  Cleckheaton. 

JULY  27,  28,  29,  and  30.— Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Scotland.- Meeting  at  Glasgow.  Entries  close 
Juno  9.  President,  U.K.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales.  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  F.  N.  Menzies,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
JULY  "2S,  29,  and  30.— Gloucestershire  Agricultural  Society, 
—Meeting  at  Cirencester.  Entries  close  June  14.  Presi- 
dent, Earl  Bathurst.    Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Trinder,  Ciien- 

JULY  29'.— Cleveland  Agricultural  Society.  —  Meeting  at 
Guisborough,  Entries  close  July  14.  President,  Rear- 
Admiral  Chaloner.  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  G.  Fawcett, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

JULY  30.— South  Durham  and  North  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society.— Meeting  at  Darlington.  Secretary,  Mr.  \V. 
Sewell,  Darlington. 

AUGUST  3  and  4.— Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  Leamington.  President,  Earl  Warwick. 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Moore,  Warwick. 

AUGUST  3,  4,  and  5.— Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  Driffield.  Entries  clo.se  July  3.  President, 
W.  H.  Harrison  Broadley,  Esq.,  M.P.  Secretary,  Mr.  T. 
Parrington,  Croft,  Darlington. 

AUGUST  6  and  6.— Glamorganshire  Agricultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  Pontypridd.  Entriesclose  July  8.  President, 
Lord  Aberdare.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  V.  Huntley,  Welsh 
St.  Donatt's,  Cowbridge. 

AUGUST  10.  —  Northumberland  Agricultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  Alnwick.  President,  Karl  Grey.  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Woodhoi'n  Manor,  Morpeth. 

AUGUST  10,  11,  and  12.— Worcestershire  Agricultural  So- 
ciety.—Meeting  at  Worcester.- Entries  close  July  10. 
President,  The  Earl  of  Coventry.  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  T. 
Goldingham,  Worcester. 

AUGUST   10,   11,  and  12.— Manchester  and  Liverpool  and 
Roj-al  North  Lancashire  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting 
at  Preston.    Entries  close  July  1 ;  for  Poultry,  July  20. 
President,  Lord  Winmarleigh.    Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Bigby, 
Winsford,  Cheshire. 
AUGUST   11.— Whitby  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting   at 
Whitby.     Entries  close  July  28.     President,  Colonel  the 
Hon.  O'Duncombe.      Secretary,    Mr.  W.  Stouebrooke, 
Whitby. 
AUGUST  25.— Lytham  and  Kirkham  Agricultural  Society. 
—Meeting  at  Kirkham.     Entries  close  August  14.    Secre- 
tary, Mr.  J.  Parkinson,  Chapel-street,  Preston. 
AUGUST  28.— Halifax  and  Calder  Vale  Agricultural  Society. 
—Meeting  at  Halifa.^c.    Entries   close  August  14.     Presi- 
dent, Lieut. -Col.   Sir  Henry  Eo  wards,  Bart.     Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Irvine,  Cheapside,  Halifax. 
AUGUST  (3rd  week).— Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ire- 
land.—Meeting  at  Londonderrj'. 


SEPTE^iBER  2.— Richmondshirc  Agricultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  Richmond.  Entries  close  August  7.  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  J.  Wetherell,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
SEPTEMBER  4.— Leominster  Agricultui-al  Society.— Meet- 
ing at  Leominster.  Entries  close  August  20.  President, 
J.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq.  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Gregg, 
Leominster.  .  ,r     i- 

SEPTEMBER  8.-Tarporley  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting 
at     Tatteuhall.       Entries     close     August    2  5.       Presi- 
dent, Robert  Barbour,  Esq.     Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Vernon, 
Four-hine-ends,  Tarporley. 
SEPTEMBER  8.— Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting 
at  Derby.     Entries  close  August  6.     Secretary,  Mr.  G. 
Corbett,  Derby. 
SEPTEMBER  8.— Huntingdonshire  Agi-icultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  St.  Ives.    Entries  close  August  21.     President, 
Thomas  Coote,  Esq.     Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Dilley,  Huntingdon. 
SEPTEMBER  9  and  10.— Cambridgeshire  and   Isle  ot  E^y 
Agricultural    Society.— Meeting    at    Wisbech.     Entries 
close  August  IG.     President,  John  Brown,  Esq.     Secre- 
tary, Mr.  A.  T.  Grain,  St.  Andrew's  Hill,  Cambridge. 
SEPTEMBER   15  and  16.— Northamptonshire    Agricultural 
Society.— Meeting  in  Burgbley  Park,  Stamford.     Entries 
close    August  14.     President,   The  Marquis    of  Exeter. 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  M.  Lovell,  Harpole,  W eedon. 
SEPTEMBER  15  and  16.— Staffordshire     Agricultural     So- 
ciety.—Meeting  at  Uttoxeter.    Entries  close  August  14. 
President,   John  William  Philips,  Esq.     Secretary,  Mr. 
W.  Tomkinson,  Newcastle-under-Lynii. 
SEPTEMBER  16.— Waterford  Agricultural   Society.— Meet- 
in^'   at  Waterford.     Entries  close  September  9.     Presi- 
dent, The  Marquis  of  Waterford.     Secretaiy,   Mr.   R.  S. 
Plee,  Waterford. 
SEPTEMBER  17  and  18. -Cheshire  Agricultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  Crewe.      Entrios  close,  for  Farms  and  Cot- 
tages,   July   2;    for    Stock,     September   1.      President, 
E.°D.  Broughton,  Esq.    Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Beckett,  Oulton 
Pool,  Tarporley.  . 

SEPTEMBER  22.— Carmarthenshire  Agricultural  Society.— 
Meeting  at  Carmarthen.     Entries  close  September  11.  Pre- 
sident, C.  W.  Nevile,  Esq.,  M.P.    Secretary,  Mr.  D.  Prosscr, 
White  House,  Carmarthen. 
SEPTEMBER  (2nd  week.)— Breconshire    Agricultural   So- 
ciety.    Meeting  at   Brecon.      Entries  close  August  28. 
President,  Major  S.  C.  Lloyd.     Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Morgan, 
Post  Office,  Brecon. 
SEPTEMBER      .—Merionethshire    Agricultural    Society.— 
Meeting    at    Dolgelly.     Entries  close,    for    Farms    and 
Crops,     August    20;     for   Stock,    September     1.       Pre- 
sident,   John    Vaughn,    Esq.     Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Ellis, 
Henblas,  Bala. 
SEPTEMBER    .—Lauderdale  Agricultural   Society.— Mect- 
ino-  at  Lauder.     Entries  close  September      .    President, 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale.    Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Broomfield, 
Lauder. 
OCTOBER  13.— Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting 

at  St.  Heliers.     Entries  close  October  11. 
NOVEMBER  24  and  25.— Rutland    Agricultural    Society.— 
Meeting  at    Oakham.     Entries  close  Nov.  9.     President, 
The  EaTl  of  Gainsborough.      Secretary,   Mr.  E.  Wortley, 
Ridlington,  Uppingham. 
NOVEMBER  25  and  26.— Chippenham  Agricultural  Society. 
Meeting  at  Chippenham.      Entries  close   November    19. 
President,  Sir  John  Neeld,  Bart.  Secretary,  Mr.  E.Liitle, 
Lanhill,  Chippenham.    [No  Implements.] 
NOVEMBER  27,  29,  30  and  DECEMBER  1  and  2.— Birming- 
ham Agricultural  Exhibition.— Fat  Stock  Show  in  Bingley 
Hall.   "Entries  close  October  31.     Secretary,  Mr.  J.   B. 
Lythall,  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham. 
NOVEMBER  30,    and    DECEMBER    1    and    2.— Y'orkshirc 
Society'.s    Fat    Stock    Show    in    York.      Entries    close 
November  11.     President,   James  Lovvther,   Esq.,  M.P. 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Watson,  Lendal  Bridge,  York. 
DECEMBER6,  7,  8,  9,  andlO.— Smithfield   Club   Fat   Cattle 
Show,      in     the     Agricultural    Hall,    Islington.       En- 
tries    close,     for    Implements,    October    1  ;    for   Stock, 
November  1.     President,  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 
Secretaries,  Mr.  B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs  and  Mr.  D.  PuUen, 
Half-moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
DECEMBER  7.— Carmarthenshire    Agricultural    Society.— 

Fat  Stock  Show,  at  Carmarthen. 
DECEMBER  8,  9,  and  10.— South  Durham  and  North  York" 
shire  Fat  Cattle  Show.  At  Darlington.  Secretary,  Mr- 
W.  Sewell,  Darlington. 
DECEMBER  10  and  11.— Canterbury  Fat  Cattle  Show.— 
Entries  close  November  6.  President,  Lord  Sondes. 
Secretary,  Mr.  G.  Slater,  Canterbiu-y. 

[We  shall  continue  the  occasional  insertion  of  this  List 
throughout  the  year,  and  add  to  it  as  other  Societies  make 
their  arrangements,  of  which  we  shall  be  obliged  by  early 
notice.— Editoe,  M.  L,  E.2 
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REVIEW     OF    THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING   THE    PAST    MONTH. 


The  month  of  March  has  indeed  kept  its  cliaracter  as 
repvesentiug  many  weathers,  for  we  iiavc  liad  snow,  raiu, 
fog,  and  sharp  frosts  iu  rapid  succession ;  but  its 
character,  as  a  whole,  has  beeu  very  winterly,  and  wel- 
comed by  few.  A  good  portion,  however,  having  been 
dry,  field-work  has  been  advanced,  though  without  any 
stir  in  vegetation  ;  and  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that 
spring-sowing  lias  commenced,  and  the  young  wheat  is 
generally  well  reported.  Tudetd,  tliere  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exhibition  of  winter  pride  excepting  in  the 
strange  warmth  of  Jaauary,  which,  it  seems,  did  not  last 
long  enough  to  do  damage.  Though  the  long  winter 
has  reduced  our  foreign  stocks  materially,  and  supplies 
have  not  been  kept  up  at  last  year's  rates,  the  wheat  trade 
has  not  awoke  from  its  dnhiess;  and  in  this  matter 
London  itself  seems  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the  country, 
very  seldom  answering  its  appeal  for  one  shilling  more 
for  the  farmer.  It  is  very  true  there  is  a  large  fleet  of 
foreign  on  its  way — nearly  one  and  a-half  million  quarters 
— but  what  is  this  but  six  weeks'  consumption,  and  only 
about  the  amount  of  our  short  receipts  since  the 
31st  of  August?  while  the  fact  that  half  our 
cereal  year  is  gone,  aud  has  as  much  changed 
farmers'  ricks  as  foreign  stores,  appears  ignored ;  and 
that  at  a  time  when  money  goes  a-begging,  agri- 
cultural interests  excepted.  The  doctrine  of  cycles  is  now 
put  forth,  as  though  the  earth's  interior  were  wound  up 
like  a  clock.  So  until  the  cyck  strikes  seven  this  plenty- 
bearing  planet  must  not  cease  from  being  prolific  ;  but 
there  are  cyclones  in  the  east  as  well,  and  one  of  these 
nominal  friends  would  prettily  disperse  the  plenty  anti- 
cipated— or  in  plain  words,  one  cereal  disaster  would  soon 
make  itself  felt,  and  then  millers  would  not  be  so  long  in 
looking  at  a  shilling  before  they  paid  it.  We  are  no 
alarmists,  but  only  look  at  ordinary  possibilities.  All  we 
can  say  of  the  past  month  is  that  it  has  closed  with  a 
more  upward  tone.  At  Paris  they  are  firm,  and  iu  the 
provinces  dearer.  So  they  are  in  Belgium  and  some  parts 
of  Germany  ;  while  New  York  keeps  gradually  advancing, 
and  they  are  quite  ready  for  a  start  at  Odessa.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  prices  recently  paid  for  wheat  at  the  several 
jjlaces  named  :  White  wheat  at  Paris  45s.,  at  Bordeaux 
47s.  6d.,  red  Berdianski  at  Marseilles  47s.  The  range  of 
prices  at  different  places  in  Belgium  were  at  Brussels 
47s.,  and  the  same  at  Louvain  ;  at  Liege  46s.,  at  Amster- 
dam 45s.,  Mecklenburg  sorts  at  Hambro'  45s.,  Rostock 
46s. ;  wheat  at  Mayence  43s.,  at  Danzic  45s. ;  wheat  at 
Breslau  for  April  and  May  3Ss.,  at  Stettin  403.,  at  Ber- 
lin 41s.,  at  Cologne  45s.,  at  Petersburg  37s.,  at  Odessa 
37s.  Gd.,  at  Sau  Francisco  45s.  3d.  per  SOOlbs.  cost, 
freight,  and  insurance;  at  New  York  35s.  Td.per  4S01bs. 
free  on  board,  at  Algiers  453. 

The  first  IMouday  in  Mark-lane  opened  on  moderate 
supplies  of  English  Wheat,  and  not  munh  foreign.  The 
morning's  show  of  fi-esh  samples  from  Essex  and  Kent  was 
limited,  and  the  condition  somewhat  improved  by  the 
weather.  Fine  dry  lots  went  off  steadily  at  the  previous 
currency,  but  not  inferior  parcels.  The  foreign  trade,  from 
the  reduced  supply,  evinced  more  firmness,  and  fine  red 
qualities  occasionally  obtained  a  slight  advance.  With  but 
a  moderate  arrival  off  the  coast,  prices  were  unaltered. 
With  fair  dry  weather  the  wheat  trade  in  the  country 
somewhat  improved,  from  the  better  condition  of  samples, 
and  several  markets   were  Is.  higher,  as  Birmingham; 


Market  Rasen,  Melton  jMowbray,  Leeds,  Spilsby,  &c. ; 
aud  though  Liverpool  was  cheaper  for  red  sorts  on 
Tuesday,  the  last  market  was  firm.  At  Edinburgh  the 
tendency  was  upwards.  Leith  also,  and  Glasgow  were 
fully  as  dear.  There  was  no  change  at  Dublin  for  either 
native  or  foreign  sorts. 

On  the  second  Monday  the  supply  of  English  Wheat 
was  rather  reduced,  and  the  foreign  was  the  smallest  for  a 
long  time  past.  There  were  not  many  fresh  samples 
showing  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands,  and,  with 
wet  and  mild  weather  returned,  the  condition  was  but 
poor.  The  best  dry  samples  sold  steadily  at  the  cur- 
rency ;  but  low  qualities  were  neglected.  The  foreign 
trade  was  somewhat  stimulated  by  the  extremely 
small  supply,  and  fine  red  American  and  Ghirka  sorts 
occasionally  obtained  Gd.  to  Is.  more  money.  There 
was  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  cargoes  afioat.  Though 
spring  planting  this  week  somewhat  thinned  the  country 
markets,  and  gave  some  a  little  more  tone,  others  re- 
mained dull,  and  no  general  improvement  could  be 
noted.  On  Tuesday  Liverpool  gave  way  in  white  parcels 
Id.  per  cental,  but  on  Friday  there  was  no  alteration. 
At  Edinburgh  there  was  a  fair  demand  for  wheat,  at  Is. 
improvement,  Aberdeen  and  other  Scotch  markets 
remaining  firm.  The  trade  in  wheat  at  Dublin  was 
qniet,  without  any  change  of  values. 

On  the  third  Monday  the  English  supply  was 
moderate,  and  so  were  the  arrivals  from  abroad,  consisting 
principally  of  Odessa  sorts,  and  some  American.  There 
was  still  some  vrant  in  the  condition.  Good  qualities 
found  buyers  steadily  at  the  previous  Monday's  rates,  but 
low  sorts  were  dull,  and  tended  dowuwards.  There  was 
the  same  firm  feeling  as  regarded  foreign,  as  was  evinced 
last  week,  and  in  some  cases  a  rise  of  Is.  was  obtained. 
Though  but  few  fresh  arrivals  oft'  the  coast  were  noted 
prices  were  unchanged.  This  week,  the  weather  mostly 
being  dry  and  breezy,  the  country  wheat  trade  showed  a 
further  improvement  in  value,  nearly  all  showing  an 
upward  tendency.  Spalding  and  Leeds  were  each  Gd.  to 
Is.  per  qr.  dearer,  and  Is.  advance  was  noted  at  the  fol- 
lowing places — viz.,  Sleaford,  ]Melton  Mowbray,  Louth, 
Market  Rasen,  Manchester,  Bi'igg,  Kotherham,  and 
ShefiField ;  while  nearly  all  were  Is.  higher  on  Saturday. 
Liverpool  was  Id.  dearer  per  cental  on  Tuesday,  and  firm 
on  Friday.  Edinburgh  was  Is.  dearer  for  wheat,  Aber- 
deen and  most  of  the  other  Scotch  markets  being  firm. 
Dublin  was  steady  for  Irish  wheat,  and  rather  dearer  for 
oreign.      IMaize  35s.  Gd.  per  qr. 

On  the  fourth  jMonday  the  English  supply  was  mode- 
rate, as  well  as  that  from  abroad,  consisting  mostly  of 
Marianopli  and  New  York  samples,  with  some  from  the 
Baltic  and  Hamburg.  The  show  of  fresh  samples  from 
Kent  and  Essex  was  small,  and  the  condition  fair.  The 
best  dry  samples  were,  therefore,  an  easy  sale  at  quite  the 
previous  rates,  and  there  was  some  amount  of  business  in 
foreign  at  rather  over  the  previous  rates.  Floating  car- 
goes also  brought  rather  more  money. 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  29,012 
qrs.  English,  40,512  qrs.  foreign,  against  15,789  qrs. 
English,  115,653  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  imports  into  the  kingdom  for  four  weeks  up  to 
13th  March  were  1,789,932  cwts.  wheat,  417,139  cwts. 
flour,  against  3,471,528  cwts.  wheat,  647,733  cwts.  flour, 
in  1874.     The  London  exports  were  only  590  qrs.     The 
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London  averages  pommoiipcj  at  4  Is.  Id.,  and  closed  at 
44.S.  lOd. ;  the  general  averages  begaa  at  4l3.  Gd.,  and 
closed  at  4ls.  4d. 

The  flour  trade  has  been  very  steady  through  the 
month.  The  top  price  of  town-made  commenced  at  -lOs., 
and  there  it  has  remained  ;  while  Norfolks,  opening  at 
29s.,  remain  at  about  that  figure,  American  barrels  being 
worth  25s.,  and  rather  more  for  family  brands.  The 
imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  89,281  sacks 
conatry-made,  4,092  sacks  13,280  barrels  foreign, 
against  63,714  sacks  country,  8,333  sacks  22,525  barrels 
foreign  last  year. 

Maize,  with  better  supplies,  has  been  pretty  steady 
as  to  values,  but  rather  inclining  to  buyers  cu  the  whole, 
say  Cd.  to  Is.  per  qr.  in  the  course  of  the  month.  The 
arrivals  were  52,479  qis.,  against  21,001  qrs.  in  1874 ; 
mixed  American,  35s.  to  36s.  per  qr. 

The  supplies  of  British  barley  have  been  diminishing, 
and  so  has  the  demand  as  the  season  has  advanced,  and 
values  have  lost  about  Is.,  while  foreign  grinding  has 
become  lower  about  as  much,  fair  quality  beiug  procurable 
at  26s.  6d.  per  qr.;  but  as  this  is  now  much  cheaper  than 
oats  we  do  not  expect  an  abatement  on  these  rates.  The 
month's  imports  into  London  were  10,976  qrs.  British, 
52,130  foreign,  against  18,523  qrs.  British,  31,194  qrs. 
foreign  in  1S74. 

The  malt  trade  has  been  very  dull  and  drooping  through 
the  month,  without,  however,  much  quotable  change 
of  value,  though  holders  are  more  disposed  to  clear  out. 

With  moderate  arrivals  of  foreign  oats,  this  trade  has 
about  gained  what  it  lost  last  month— say,  6  J.  to  Is.  per 
qr.,  leaving  rates  much  as  they  were  two  months  back — 
say,  Russian  40  lbs.  29s.  per  qr.  ;  38  lbs.,  27s.  6d.  ; 
36  lbs.,  263.  6d.  Swedes  and  Danes  in  alike  proportion, 
according;  to  weight  and  condition.  The  month's  imports 
were  2,315  qrs.  English,  1,473  qrs.  Scotch,  352  qrs. 
Irish,  88,541  qrs.  foreign,  against  3,909  qrs.  English, 
150  qrs.  Scotch,  15  qrs.  Irish,  182,422  qrs.  foreign  in 
1874. 

The  supply  of  beans,  both  English  and  foreign,  have 
been  limited,  the  permission  to  re-export  from  Morocco 
not  having  yet  made  much  difference  in  our  receipts  or 
prices,  there  having  been  a  firmness  through  the  mouth, 
from  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  New  good  English 
mazagans  are  worth  45s.,  foreign  old  40s.  to  47s.,  new 
English  Harrows  47s.,  and  very  fine  small  old  English 
have  become  so  scarce  as  to  get  beyond  market  quotations, 
having  occasionally  brought  60s.  per  qr.  The  month's 
imports  into  London  were  1,933  qrs.  English,  2,441  qrs. 
foreign,  against  3,084  qrs.  English,  3,236  qrs.  foreign  in 
the  same  time  last  year. 

While  the  receipts  of  English  peas  have,  during  the 
month,  been  very  scanty,  foreign  supplies  have  entirely 
failed,  being  actually  quoted  higher  at  Dantzic  and  Ham- 
bro'  than  here,  and  the  small  stock  in  granary  consists  of 
Canadian  and  New  York  sorts,  the  best  white  of  these 
being  worth  44s.  to  45s.  Feeding  English  have  almost 
left  the  market,  farmers  appearing  to  want  their  small 
crop  for  home  use.  With  such  winterly  weather  it  is 
surprising  white  boilers  have  not  more  advanced,  but  it  is 
getting  too  late  now  to  expect  they  will  find  any  other  use 
than  as  horse  feed,  for  which  they  are  cheaper  than  beans. 
The  four  weeks'  London  imports  were  913-qrs.  all  English, 
against  1,617  qrs.  English  and  2,790  qrs.  foreign  in 
f874. 

Of  linseed  the  supplies  have  continued  moderate,  and 
prices  very  steady  all  through  the  month.  Receipts 
12,629  qrs.,  against  10,779  qrs.  in  1874. 

The  lateness  and  great  irregularity  of  the  season  has 
been  seriously  against  the  sale  of  cloverseed  and  other 
seeds.  Fine  purple  English,  from  its  great  price  and 
scarcity,  has  lately  been   less  in  use  than  good  foreign, 


especially  French,  wliicli  from  its  superior  colom*  has 
been  preferred,  while  American,  from  its  paleness,  has 
been  rather  cheaper.  There  is  still  a  variable  demand, 
as  also  for  spring  tares,  which  have  well  maintained  their 
value,  though  now  rather  cheaper. 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES 

For  the  week  ended  March.  20,  1875. 

Wheat 07,1531  qrs.         41s. 

Barley  21,780i    „  42a. 

Oats 2,692      ,,  30s. 


9d. 
2d. 
2d. 


COMPARATIVE     AVERAGES. 

WHEAT.                  BARLEY. 
Years.     Qrs.         s.    d.        Qrs.        s.    d. 
1871...  7G,057J- ...  55     2      20,2173  ...  36     3 
1872...41,678i  ,„  54    fi      27,550J  ...  30     6 
1873...45,112-J  ...  55     3      27,146i  ...  35  11 
1874...  37,280f  ...  60     9      20,815^  ...  48     1 
1875...  67,153i  ...  41     9      21,780^- ...  43     2 

OATS. 
Qrs.         8.    d, 
5,123J  ...  25  10 
4,320$  ...  21  10 
4,782|  ...  23     6 
5,283i  ...  28     3 
2,C92    ...  30    2 

LONDON    AVERAGES. 

Wheat -1,611  qrs.       44s. 

Earloy 960    „  13s. 

Oats 82    „  33.^. 


lOd. 

lid. 

8d. 


AVERAGE  S 

Fob  the  Six  Wbbks       I  Wheat.  1    Barley.  Oats. 

KNDtNQ  S.       d.  j        8.  d.  B.  d. 

Feb.     13,1875 11    11  !     41  5  29  6 

Feb.     20,  1875 41      6  43  3  29  9 

Feb.     27,  1875 40    11  43  11  29  7 

Mar.       6,  1875 40      1  42  0  29  8 

Mar.     13,  1875 41       4  42  5  29  8 

Mar.    20,  1875 41      9  42  2  30  2 

Aggregate  of  the  above....  41      3  42  10  29  9 

Thesameporiodin  1874....  61    10  48  8  28  8 


FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WHEAT. 


Pbicb. 

Feb.  13. 

Feb.  20. 

Feb.  27. 

Mar.    6. 

Mar.  13. 

418.  lid. 

... 

41s.    9d. 

...  1 

... 

...    r 

41s.   ed. 

L. 

...  J 

413.    4d. 

...    1 

... 

...   r 

40s.  lid. 

L. 

— _— •• 

...   I' 

4.0a.    Id. 

... 

i. 

——J 

Mar.  20 


FOREIGN    GRAIN    ENTERED    FOR     HOME    CON- 
SUMPTION  DURING   THE   WEEK   ENDING    MaRCII   20. 


Wheat cwts.    70216 

Barley „      508S5 

Oats ,,    102577 

Beans ,■       7760 


Peas  cwts. 

Maizo 69059 

Flour „     16092 


CORN  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED 

For  the  week  ending  March  20. 


Barley., 


Rye 

Peas ,.... 

Beans....  „.... 
Indian  Corn. 
Buckwheat  . 


Total . 


Wheat  Flour 

Oat  Meal 

Rye  Meal  , 

Ind'n  Corn  Meal 


Total 

Grand  Total., 
Malt ...,qrs, 


Imported  into 

Exported. 

Engl'd.jScotl'd. 

Ireland. 

liritish. 

Foreign 

Cwts.  1  Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

153089      1162G9 

45510 

4031 

402 

,     97147 

11153 

63C0 

502 

!  1233S9 

631 

2703 

5178 

... 

10779 

15467 

305 

5 

23826 

18553 

1        127 

295239 

8762 

107048 

::: 

708647 

1C0C04 

15888S 

5590 

3137 

57888 

363S3 

25 

374 

49 

860 

117 

"11 

58748 

36333 

25 

491 

60 

767395 

196387 

158913 

6087 
1393 

3197 

il4 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CATTLE    TRADE 
DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

The  cattle  trade  has  been  without  any  feature  of  importance. 
Fair  average  supplies  of  stock  have  come  to  hand,  but  the  con- 
dition has  been  rather  various.  From  our  own  grazing 
districts  a  fair  supply  of  beasts  has  been  received,  and  some 
good  useful  animals  have  been  included  in  the  number.  From 
Scotland  the  receipts  have  been  small,  but  the  quality  has 
been  good,  thus  making  up  for  the  shortness  of  the  arrivals. 
The  show  of  Irish  beasts  has  been  poor,  both  in  respect  to 
number  and  quality.  Our  foreign  supply  has  been  made  up 
principally  of  receipts  from  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Spain,  and 
their  condition  has  been  about  equal  to  that  of  previous  months. 
In  the  demand  nothing  of  interest  has  transpired.  At  one 
time  the  best  Scots  and  crosses  were  making  6s.  per  Slbs.,  tut 
the  quotations  has  since  fallen  to  5s.  8d.  to  5s.  lOd.  per  Slbs. 

In  the  sheep  pens  there  have  been  fair  supplies  ;  for  the 
choicest  Downs  and  Ilalf-breds  a  moderate  demand  has  pre- 
vailed, and  at  one  time  7s.  per  Slbs.  was  paid,  but  tlie  quota- 
tion has  since  relapsed  to  6s.  8d.  per  Slbs.  Inferior  beasts 
have  been  dull  of  sale.  Tlie  show  of  foreign  has  been  mode- 
rate, and  the  inquiry  for  them  has  ruled  heavy. 

The  lamb  season  has  commenced.  Thus  frir  the  show  lias 
been  limited,  and  in  consequence  of  this  searcity  choice 
English  breeds  have  made  as  much  as  9s.  per  Slbs.  Inferior 
foreign  have  however  gone  as  low  as  Ss.  8d.  per  Slbs. 

Calves  have  been  scarce,  and  fully  as  dear,  Ts.  per  Slbs* 
having  been  paid  for  the  choicest  breeds. 

Pigs  have  been  quiet,  and  about  stationary. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  stock  during  the  past  month  have 
been  as  under  : 

Beasts 4,343 

Slieep  and  lambs 43,351 

Calves 368 

Pigs 580 

48,642 

Corresponding  period  in  1874 35,164 

1873 36,484 

„  1872 54,306 

1871 39,831 

1870 30,86i 

„  1869 53,383 

1868 12,337 

„  1867 34,700 

„  1866 51,869 

»  1865 25,719 

,,  1864 18,104 

1863 15,644 

»  1862 6,259 

The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  our  own  grazinn-  districts  as 
well  as  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus  compare  with  the  three 
previous  years : 

Mar.     Mar.      Mar.      Mar. 
1875.    1S74.    1873.    1872. 
Norfolk,   Suffolk,   Essex,   and 

Cambridgeshire 7,800    6,700    7,970    6  750 

Other  parts  of  England  1,850    1,350    1630     1650 

Scotland  355       312       '388      '855 

Ireland     200        150       180       400 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  and  sold  at  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  during  the  mouth  have  been  as 
under : 

Beasts 14,590 

Sheep  and  lambs 126,320 

Calves '795 

Pigs ."."."  116 


Comparison   of  Supplies. 

March.              Beasts.      Sheep  and  Lambs.  Calves.  Pigs. 

1874   15,270            121,926             1,040  455 

1S73    14,136              92,040            1,230  535 

1872  14,805            111,815            1,146  675 

1871    15,620            102,515               709  610 

1870    15,112            115,855            1,029  410 

1809    18,950            132,910            1,165  525 

1808    20,380            1-27,260            1,140  2,270 

1867    14,460              95,600            1,100  1,800 

1866    15,511             117,550            1,075  2,205 

1805    22,400              80,752            1,112  3,015 

1864.   21,.500              91,890            1,218  2,690 

1803    18,053              88,500               935  2,433 

1S02    18,200              83,040               881  2,810 

ISOl    18,500              85,270               700  2,410 

I860    18,100              93,409               853  2,042 

1859    10,810              94,775               095  2,890 

1858  17,821              74,410               704  1,915 

Beasts  iiave  sold  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  Os.,  sheep  4s.  to  6s.  lOd ., 
lambs  5s.  8d.  to  9s.,  calves  5s.  to  7s.,  and  pigs  at  from  4s.  to 
5s.  per  Slbs.  to  sink  the  offal. 

Comparison  of  Pricfs. 
March,  1874.  March,  1873. 

s.    d.      s.    d.  s.    d.     8.    d. 

Beef,  from      4     6  to  6     0     4    4  to  6  0 

Mutton   ...     3  10  to  6     8     5     8  to  8  0 

Lamb  7     0  to  8     2     7  10  to  8  2 

Ve;a    5     4  to  6     8     4    6  to  G  6 

I'orK    4     0  to  5     0     3     4  to  5  0 

March,  1872.  March,  1871. 

s.     d.     s.     d.                   s.     d.     s.  d. 

Beef,  from      3     2  to  5     6      3    0  to  5  8 

Mutton    ...     4     8  to  7     4     3    4  to  6  8 

Lamb 8     6  to  9     6     7     6  to  8  0 

Veal    4    6  to  6    0     3     8  to  6  0 

Pork  3     8  to  5     0     3     G  to  5  2 

METROPOLITAN  MEAT  MARKET. 
LONDON,    Saturday,  March   27.— Trade   here  to- 
day was  very  quiet,  and  prices  were  somewhat  easier   for 

both  beef  and  mutton,  the  supplies   of  which  were  mode- 
rate.    The  quotations  were  as  follow  : 

Per  Slbs.  by  the  carcase.  s.    d.  to   s.  d. 

Inferior  Beef 3    4  4<    0 

Middlingdo 4    0  4     8 

Prime  large  do 4     8  5     0 

Prime  small  do 5     0  5    4 

Veal    5     0  5     4 

Inferior  Mutton 3    4  4    0 

Middlingdo 4    4  4    8 

Prime  do 5     0  5     4 

Large  Pork 3     8  4    0 

Small  do 5     0  5     4 

LONDON,  Monday,  March  29.— The  total  imports  of 

foreign  stock  into  Londou  last  week  amounted  to  8,411 
head.     la  the  corresponding  week  in  1874  we  received 

9,360;  ill    1873,   7,262;  in  1872,  16,009;    iu  I87I, 
13,494  ;  and  in  1870,  8,111  head. 

IMPORTS    INTO    LONDON    LAST    WEEK. 
FROM  WHENCE.        BEASTS.    SHEEP  &  LAMBS.   CALVES.   PIGS . 

Aarhuus 224                    —               —  — 

Antwerp 58              1,715              —  — 

Boulogne    —  ■                —              —  110 

Bremen  —                 383              —  — 

Calais —              2,525              —  — 

Dordt 27                 331              28  — 

Esbjerg 220                   30              —  — 

Hamburg    —               1,031              —  — 

Harlingen  155                   29                G  156 

Havre    15                    —               —  — 

Oporto    120*                  _               _  _ 

Ostend    17                   _              _  _ 

Rotterdam 98                 874            257  2 


Total 


934  6,918 

Landed  at  Southampton. 
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LONDON   AND    COUNTY   BANKING   COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1836,  AND  INCORPORATED  IN  1371  UNDER  "  THE  COMPANIES  ACT,  1862." 


SUBSCEIBED  CAPITAL... £3,750,000,  in  75,000  SHARES  of  £50  EACH. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL   1,200,000 "I  ^^  3482IO 

INSTALMENT  ON  NEW  SHARES  148,210/  ^^''^'*'' 

RESERVE  FUND 600,0001      £674105 

INSTALMENT  OF  PREMIUM  ON  NEW  SHARES : ^a  1  n^  i-     * 0 / *,iu^ 


74,105  / 


JJATHANIEL  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
T.  TYRINGHAM  BERNARD,  Esq. 
THOMAS  STOCK  COWIE,  Esq. 
JREDERICK  FRANCIS,  Esq. 

Joint  General  Managers- 
chief  INSPECTOR. 

W.  J.  NORFOLK,  Esq. 


directors. 

FREDERICK  HARRISON,  Esq. 
WM.  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq. 
E.  HARBORD  LUSHINGTON,  Esq 
JAMES  MORLEY,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  McKEWAK,  Esq.  aud  WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  Esq. 
CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT.  SECRETARY. 

JAMES  GRAY,  Esq.  GEORGE  GOUGH,  Esq. 


WILLIAM  NICOL,  Esq. 
A.  HODGSON  PHILLPOTTS,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  STONE,  Esq. 
JAMES  DUNCAN  THOMSON,  Esq. 


HEAD     OFFICE,     21,     LOMBARD     STREET. 

Mawa&ee—WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  Esq.  |  Assistant  Manager—WILLIAM  HOWARD,  Esq. 

THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK  opens—  , . 

DRAWING  ACCOUNTS  with  Commercial  Houses  and  Private  Individuals,  either  upon  the  plan  usually  adopted  oy 
other  Bankers,  or  by  charging  a  small  Commission  to  those  persons  to  whom  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  sustain  an  agreed 
Permanent  Balance. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.— Deposit  Receipts  are  issued  for  sums  of  Money  placed  upon  these  Accounts,  and  Interest  is 
allowed  for  such  periods  and  at  such  rates  as  mav  be  agreed  upon,  reference  being  had  to  the  state  of  the  Money  Mai'ket. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES  AND  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  are  issued,  payable  in  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  Con- 
tinent, in  Australia,  Canada,  India,  and  China,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Agency  of  Foreign  and  Country  Banks  is  undertaken. 

The  PoECHASB  and  Sale  of  Government  and  other  Stocks,  of  English  or  Foreign  Shares  effected,  and  Divideitds, 
AiriririTiEB,  &c.,  received  for  Customers  of  the  Bank. 

Great  faciUties  are  also  afforded  to  the  Customers  of  the  Bank  for  the  receipt  of  Money  from  the  Towns  where  the  Oom- 
|>any  has  Branches. 

The  Oflficers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  not  to  disclose  the  transactions  of  any  of  its  Customers. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors  WM.  MoKE  WAN,  ">  Joint  General 

WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  i     Managers. 


IMPORTANT    TO    FLOCKMASTERS. 


THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  and  Yeterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  his  late  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  K.G.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  which  requires  no  Boiling,  and 
may  be  used  with  Warm  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  all  other  insects  injui'ious  to 
the  Flock,  preventing  the  alarmmg  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  purifying  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  Wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  highly 
flontributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  &c.,  at  his  Manu- 
factory as  above,  and  sold  as  tollows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  requu-ed :— r 

i  lb.  for  20  sheep,  price,  jar  included £0 


61b. 

30   , 

81b. 

40   , 

101b. 

60   , 

201b. 

100   , 

301b. 

160   , 

401b. 

200   , 

501b. 

250   , 

601b, 

300   , 

801b. 

400   , 

100  lb. 

600   , 

(Cask  and  measure 
inclixded) 


0  3 
0  4 
0  5 
0  10 

0  15 

1  0 
1  3 
1    7 

1  17 

2  6 


Should  any  Flockmaster  prefer*  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
will  be  equally  effective. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
From  Mr.  Heeepath,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist  :— 
Bristol  Labor.-itory,  Old  Park,  Januaiy  18th,  1861. 
Sir,— I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  aud  find  that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.    If  it  is  used  according  to  the  directions 
given,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  white  it  efiectually  destroys  vermin, 
itwill  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "yolk  ")  in  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.     I  thmk  it  deserves  the  numerous 
testimonials  published.    I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

William  Heeapath,  Sen.,  F.U.S.,  &c.,  &e., 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Leicester  House,  Great  lyover-street  Borough  London. 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFIC, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  wiU  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  used  in  all 
climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon— suificient  on  an  average  for  thirty  Sheep  (accordmg 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  in  wine  quart  bottles, 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL. 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  April  16th,  1855. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yours  ot  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  replied  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure-  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'  The 
600  sheep  were  all  dressed  in  August  last  with  84  gallons  of 
the  '  NoN-PoisoNOus  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  own  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after 
dressing  according  to  instructions  left ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.  Being  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cm-ed  if  possible,  I  wrote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  February  during  the  dressing, 
your  Specific  proved  itself  an  invahiable  remedy,  for  in 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cure' I ;  aud  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  remariiably  well  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  beUeve  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"For  JOHN  TIN  GEY,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg.  '  "R.  RBNNEY. 

B^'  Flockmasters  would  be  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  "Non-poisonous  Compositions:"  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  gocii  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "Non-poisonous" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  such 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenacious 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  must  be  wholly  useless, 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS £)4.  £5,  £4,  &  £3. 
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PLATE, 

A      PRIZE       SHORTHORN       STEER. 
TiiF.  Property  of  Mr.  James  S.  Bult,  oe  Dodhill  House,  Kingston,  Taunton. 

This  steer,  bred  by  Mr.  Bult,  auJ  3  years  2  months  and  3  weeks  old  when  exhibited  at  the  last  Smithfield  Club 
show,  was  by  Earl  of  Fife  (23835),  out  of  Anemone  7th  by  Augustus  Windsor  (19248),  and  fed  on  hay,  grass, 
roots,  bean,  barley,  peameal,  and  oilcake. 

At  the  Smithfield  Club  this  steer  took  the  first  prize  of  his  class  of  £30,  the  cup  of  £50,  as  the  best  ox  or  steer, 
with  the  gold  medal  for  his  breeder. 

Mr.  Bult  took  precisely  the  same  position  at  the  Smithfield  Club  in  1873  with  an  ox,  also  by  Earl  of  Fife, 
out  of  a  cow  by  Augustus  Windsor,  as  the  two  were  very  handsome  taking  beasts  of  quite  the  same  character. 
The  prize  steer  of  Christmas,  1874,  weighed  21  cwts,  3  qrs.  20  lbs. 


THE      FARMER  S'      CLUB. 


FREEI;OM  IN  FARMING. 


The  monthly  meeting  took  place  on  Monday  evening, 
April  5,  in  Salisbury-square,  Mr.  T.  Horley  presiding,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Dr.  Voelcker.  The  subject  fixed 
for  consideration  was  Freedom  in  Farming,  the  intro- 
ducer being  Mr.  H.  Neild,  of  Worsley,  Manchester. 

The  Chairman  said  :  Before  introducing  the  reader  of  the 
paper  this  evening,  I  wisU  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  in 
reference  to  something  that  has  occurred  to-day  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee.  It  has  been  decided  by  the 
committee — and  I  hope  that  decision  will  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Club  generally  —  that,  in  consequecce 
of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  having  been  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  llichmond,  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  matter  in  this  Club.  It  lias,  therefore, 
been  determined  to  request  Mr.  Corbet,  who  always  falls  in 
cordially  with  anything  that  the  committee  suggests,  to  post- 
pone the  introduction  of  the  subject  which  had  been  selected  in 
connection  with  his  name  for  May — the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Fashion  in  Breeding  Stock — in  order  to  allow  that  bill  to  be 
discussed  (Hear,  hear).  1  think  that  if  you  look  to  former 
precedents  yoa  will  see  that  this  Club  could  scarcely  hold  its 
own,  or  do  what  the  farmers  of  England  expect  from  it,  if  it 
allowed  that  measure  to  puss  through  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons  without  taking  any  notice  of  it  what- 
ever (Hear,  hear),  and  that  would  probably  be  the  case  if  it  did 
not  consider  the  question  at  the  meeting  in  May,  seeing  that 
the  Club  will  have  no  meeting  after  that  time  before  November. 
I  have  now  to  introduce  Mr.  Neild,  who  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
read  a  satisfactory  paper.  The  alteration  that  I  have  men- 
tioned as  regards  the  meeting  in  May  does  not  require  any 
interference  with  that  paper,  but  I  would  ask  gentlemen  who 
may  follow  Mr.  Neild  to  confine  their  remarks  to  that  part  of 

Old  Series. 


it  which  treats  strictly  to  "  Freedom  in  Farming,"  and  if  that 
gentleman  should  make  any  allusion  to  the  bill  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  would  ask  the  speakers  to  avoid  entering  into 
that  subject  until  May,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  any  allusion  to 
it  this  evening  could  not  have  a  good  effect,  and  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  interest  of  the  discussion  at  our  next  meeting 
(cheers) . 

Mr.  Neild  then  read  his  paper  as  follows :  Since  I  ventured 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  addressing  you  on  the  importance 
of  extending  the  principle  of  freedom  to  farming  interests,  both 
in  cultivation  and  disposal  of  produce,  important  and  unex- 
pected changes  have  loomed  on  the  horizon  of  agriculture, 
that  somewhat  add  to  my  embarrassment  on  this  occasion.  I 
shall,  however,  trust  to  your  patience  and  forbearance  in  my 
humbie  advocacy  of  the  soundness  and  expediency  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  subject  submitted  for  discussion.  I  am 
further  encouraged  by  knowing  the  paper  read  does  not  con- 
stitute the  "  germ"  of  our  meeting,  but  if  its  observations  lead 
to  an  intelligent  and  practical  discussion,  some  progress  will 
have  been  attained  in  furtherance  of  agricultural  improvement. 
With  reference  to  the  title  of  this  paper  a  word  of  explanation 
s  necessary.  Freedom  is  not  licence.  Freedom  implies  re- 
sponsiMlity,  and  I  venture  to  assume  every  member  of  this 
club  will,  with  myself,  emphatically  endorse  the  sentiment  that 
"  Freedom  in  Farming"  demands  the  indemnity  of  the  land- 
lord's property,  equally  with  security  for  skill  and  capital  on 
behalf  of  the  tenant,  and  on  this  principle  it  is  that  I  shall 
base  my  observations.  It  is  with  feelings  of  diffidence,  though 
with  consciousness  that  I  am  addressing  an  assembly  of  leading 
agriculturists  from  various  counties  which  differ  in  soils,  culti- 
vation, products,  and  farming  customs,  as  well  also  from  other 
gentlemen  who  are  much  interested  in  the   importance  of  the 
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subject  which  is  now  under  discussion.  I  also  know  that  many 
of  those  whom  I  am  now  addressing  are  (fortunately  for  thera) 
so  independently  situated  that  they  can  afford  to  treat  with 
comparative  indifference  the  hampering  conditions  and  impedi- 
ments to  modern  systems  of  husbandry  under  which  even  they 
themselves  have  to  occupy  their  farms.  But  I  would  seriously 
ask  you  to  extend  your  thoughtful  consideration  on  behalf  of 
the  large  majority  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  who  are 
struggling  with  restrictions  and  harassing  covenants  embodied 
in  their  yearly  tenancies,  which  retard  or  obstruct  the  free 
course  of  improved  husbandry,  and  which  are  alike  prejudicial 
to  owner  and  occupier,  as  well  as  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  consumers  in  limiting  the  producing  capabilities  of  the 
farms  they  occupy.  Further,  I  would  especially  ask  your 
sympathies  for  that  very  numerous  class  of  small  farmers  with 
respect  to  whom  particular  reference  was  recently  made  in  a 
leading  article  in  The  Times,  that,  while  upholding  the  views 
of  its  well-known  correspondent,  Mr.  Caird,  warned  the 
country  that  the  question  ol  small  farms  may  soon  begin  to 
burn  quite  as  hotly  as  the  question  ot  Tenant-llight.  If  for  a 
few  moments  we  turn  our  attention  to  what  is  passing  outside 
this  club,  we  are  met  everywhere  more  or  less  with  a  growing 
and  uneasy  feeling  on  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  farming 
interests  which  is  not  confined  to  agriculturists,  but  is  being 
agitated  and  discussed  by  the  general  public.  In  proof  of  this 
argument  I  will  refer  to  the  numerous  letters  that  appear  in  the 
press,  the  many  able,  wise,  and  unwise  leading  articles  in  every 
newspaper — advice  with  and  without  any  practical  knowledge, 
censure  fairly  and  unfairly  administered  to  the  unfortunate 
armer  from  every  class  of  society — prelate,  peer,  legislator, 
and  lawyer  alike,  down  to  the  hireling  agitator.  How  often 
is  the  farmer  ready  to  say,  "  Oh,  save  me  from  my  friends  ! 
only  give  me  security  and  freedom  in  my  calling,  and  then  leave 
me  to  work  out  my  own  independence !"  There  can  be  no 
mistake  as  to  what  has  now  become  the  cardinal  question  with 
agriculturists ;  the  recent  discussions  in  this  national  Farmers' 
Club  all  point  to  Tenant-llight,  to  freedom  in  cultivation,  and 
for  security  to  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  trumpet  that  has  recently  been  sounded,  though  issued 
rom  lordly  lips,  did  not  give  a  clear  aud  certain  sound.  In 
December  our  discussion  was  on  the  future  of  farming,  lucidly 
treated  by  Mr.  Little,  which  was  followed  by  an  able  discus- 
sion. Last  month  a  paper  of  no  ordinary  importance  am 
"  Freedom  of  Contract"  in  farm  tenancies  was  read  by  that 
champion  of  farming  progress,  Mr.  James  Howard.  The 
public  interest  felt  in  the  subject  was  shown  by  the  presence  of 
several  eminent  Members  of  Parliament,  amongst  whom  were 
Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Professor  Fawcett.  These  gentle- 
men addressed  the  Club  in  furtherance  and  support  of  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  adopting  the  principle  of  freeing 
cultivation  from  all  impediments,  and  of  extending  to  tenant's 
capital  and  labour  a  security  like  that  of  the  fee  simple  of  the 
landlord.  Both  these  gentlemen  concun  .^d  in  the  opinion  that 
the  question  of  Tenant-llight  was  one  of  simple  equity  aud 
justice  between  owner  and  occupier,  In.t  that  it  was  vastly 
more  important  than  that  of  a  mere  question  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  These  gentlemen  reasonec;  with  much  force  that 
Tenant-Right  raised  the  real  issue,  :ind  that  this  issue  lay 
between  the  producers  and  consumers  of  food,  which  was  ob- 
tained from  the  land  of  this  country.  In  pursuauce  of  the 
resolutions  aud  wishes  of  the  committee  of  the  Club,  a  kindred 
subject  with  the  two  referred  to  is  now  submitted  to  your  con- 
sideration, namely  an  extension  of  freedom  in  the  operations  of 
husbandry,  and  a  free  and  unrestricted  disposal  of  its  products. 
In  January  of  last  year  a  number  of  the  public  journals  did  me 
the  honour  of  inserting  a  letter,  headed  "  The  Agricultural 
Question  for  1874,"  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  rise  in 
wages,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  increase  of  national  wealth, 
and  I  ventured  to  observe  the  demand  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  for  higher  wages  is  simply  in  effect  a  demand  on  his 
part  for  a  larger  share  of  the  farmer's  profit,  and,  therefore,  if 
the  farmer  is  not  to  lose  all  that  the  labourer  gains,  the  soil 
must  be  made  to  produce  larger  crops  for  a  stipulated  expendi- 
ture of  capital  in  its  cultivation.  The  labourer  here  comes 
with  force  to  the  "  front."  The  enhanced  cost  of  production 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years  is  so  mixed  up  with  the 
great  question  of  labour,  which  in  agriculture  as  in  all  other 
branches  has  passed  for  ever  from  the  patriarchal  system  on  the 
commercial  principle,  and  this  is  rapidly  being  further  stimu- 
lated by  "  education,' '  which  as   leaven  will  assuredly  leaven 


the  whole.  These  are  considerations  of  grave  importance  that 
must  enter  largely  into  the  future  of  farrainj.  1  fail  to  see  any 
just  solution  to  these  most  important  questions  other  than  by 
landlord's  co-operation  with  the  tenant  in  removing  every  im- 
pediment in  the  development  and  free  course  of  good  husbandry, 
both  as  to  the  production  and  disposal  of  its  produce.  I  should 
be  unjust  to  ray  own  conviction  were  I  to  withhold  allusion  to 
another  most  important  subject  involved  in  the  review  of  the 
question  before  us — namely,  competition  from  abroad  with  all 
descriptions  of  foreign  produce,  which  year  by  year  increases  in 
quantity  and  in  intensity.  That  mighty  power,  steam,  is  not 
only  largely  facilitating  the  production  abroad,  but  is  quicken- 
ing and  cheapening  its  transit  to  our  shores.  Any  Minister  in 
charge  of  agricultural  interests  would  greatly  fail  in  his  duty 
were  he  to  neglect  being  well  posted  up  in  foreign  farming.  It 
is  not  needed,  in  pursuauce  of  the  subject  before  us,  to  com- 
pare leases  with  yearly  tenancies.  The  principle  we  are  discus- 
sing applies  pretty  equally  to  both  systems.  The  acknowledged 
leading  feature  in  hiring  a  farm  too  generally  implies  distrust 
in  the  applicant,  and  hence  follows  the  verbose  legal  phrase- 
ology with  which  conditions  are  burdened.  How  often  does  it 
happen  that  good  and  improving  tenants  are  held  in  the  same 
leading  strings  as  those  of  a  contrary  class  !  This  impolitic 
system  has  been  followed  for  gdnerations,  founded  on  that 
usual  plea  that  the  conditions  were  as  mere  matters  of  form  in 
the  one  case,  and  to  protect  the  landlord  in  the  other  !  Let 
this  system  be  reversed — give  freedom  and  confidence  where  it 
is  merited,  and  try  if  the  result  will  not  stimulate  to  improve- 
ment by  the  force  of  example.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
this  principle  is  imperfectly  understood  by  laud  agents ;  and 
landlords  unfortunately  for  their  own  pleasure  and  interest 
•tuow  too  little  of  their  tenantry  personally.  No  one  can  deny 
coere  do  exist  many  valuable  exceptions  of  landlords  and 
tenants  conferrincf  on  their  mutual  interest,  which  have  ever 
resulted  to  their  joint  benefit.  In  the  absence  of  any  disturb- 
ing cause  the  present  time  seems  to  afford  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  revise  the  ordinary  systems  of  farm  tenancies  with  a 
view  of  improving  or  raising  the  present  average  course  of 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  thereby  increasing  and  cheapening 
supplies  of  food.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  one  of  England's 
most  powerful  writers  of  earlier  days  has  left  on  record 
"  that  agriculture  not  only  gives  riches  to  a  nation,  but 
the  only  riches  she  can  call  her  own."  There- 
fore, if  this  be  true,  then  it  follows  that  all  or  any 
causes  that  impede  the  free  progress  of  agriculture  are 
not  less  impolitic  than  they  are  an  injustice  to  the  people. 
We  are  assembled  as  representatives  of  nearly  every  agricul- 
tural county  in  England,  and  each  is  actuated  by  different 
circumstances  in  their  calling.  Some  reside  in  secluded 
pastoral  localities,  others  in  extensive  arable  farming  counties  ; 
and  some  of  us  are  stimulated  by  the  exciting  influences  of 
gigantic  commercial  and  manufacturing  industries.  AU  these 
different  circumstances  impart  a  sympathy  of  tone  to  our 
individual  feelings  and  views  upon  the  subject  under  discussion, 
but  our  aim  and  object  is  one — a  cordial  co-operation  with  each 
other,  a  co-operation  that  will  impart  more  vigour,  life,  and 
progress  in  that  great  national  interest  which  is  constituted  by 
combined  union  with  labourers,  tenants,  and  landlords  that  for 
ages  has  been  not  inaptly  styled  the  backbone  of  England's 
wealth,  and  power,  and  greatness.  The  limits  of  this  address, 
under  circumstances  to  be  referred  to  presently,  have  necessi- 
tated much  curtailment  in  intended  observations,  and  must 
preclude  a  comparison  of  present  agricultural  with  ancient 
times,  when  tenant-farmers  were  designated  "  as  poor  people 
that  labour  the  ground,  liable  to  have  their  goods  sold  for 
their  landlord's  debts  whether  their  rent  was  paid  or  not." 
The  eventful  times  in  which  we  live  betoken  even  greater 
changes,  and  such  as  our  forefathers  could  never  have 
conceived ;  we  are  warned  on  every  side  that  the  whole  world 
is  competing  with  us.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence 
of  facts,  and  to  contemplate  the  Custom-house  returns  of  the 
importations  of  agricultural  produce,  not  of  corn  alone, 
enormous  as  this  has  now  become,  but  of  dairy  produce, 
cheese,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  the  like,  which, 
both  in  value  and  in  quantities,  are  represented  by  figures  that 
are  absolutely  astounding.  The  question  forces  itself.  How 
long  is  our  present  unwise  system  to  continue  ?  We  are 
greatly  enriching  the  foreign  farmer — how  is  it  with  our  own? 
Let  thousands  of  acres  of  good  honest  land  in  England 
answer ;  they  will  show  that  they  are  half  cultivated  and  half 
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starved,  but    yet  they  are  farmed  soraewliat    iu  accordance 
with  the  old  stereotyped  covenants  of  antiquity,  self-deceiving 
to  the  owner,  delusive  to  the  occupier,  and   inllicting  injury 
upon  the  population  of  this  country.     The  old  schoolboy-copy 
lias  it  "  comparisons  are  odious,"  yet  we  will  risk  the  inquiry, 
How  is  it  with  the  younger  sisters  ot  agriculture?     Commerce 
and  manuiacturps,  these  great  industries,  do  not  submit  to 
guarded    stipulations    of    wordy    and    ambiguous   covenants, 
subjected  to  fines,  pains,  and  penalties,  or  to  fixed  conditions 
as  to  how  they  are  to  regulate  their  proceedings  in  business, 
such    as    whether    the    wool    they    spin    should    be     lon^ 
or    short,    staple,    coarse,    or   fine   yarn,   whether    it    shall 
be  dyed  blue  this  year,  yellow  next,  and    green    the    third. 
Their  interests  flourish  best  with  non-interference  by  human 
I'.ws.     They  shrink  from  rhe  voice  of  the  legislative  charmer, 
cliarm  he  never  so  wisely.     Self-interest  has  been  their  pilot, 
and  they  have  become   the   wonder   of  civilisation   by  their 
amazing  development  and   success.     Agriculture  is  under  no 
obligations  to  legislation.     She  has  been  crippled  long  enough 
i.i  her  convictions,  and  she  seeks  to  give  free  course  in  her 
practice  to  what  science,  chemistry,  botany,  and  mechanical 
invention  have  placed  at  her  service.     She  treasures  the  wis- 
dom and  research  of  Adam  Smith,  of  Young,  and  of  Liebig. 
Pusey  and  Coke  she  is  content  to  follow,  and  rejoices  to  ac- 
knowledge Lawes,  and  esprcially  Voelcker,  as  her  instructors  ; 
and,  though  yet  fettered,  she  points  with  hope  to  her  colleges 
aud  schools,  training  her  children  to  utilise  tlie  teachings  of 
art  and  science,  and  to  aid  the  development  of  Nature's  laws, 
increasing  the  products  of  the  soil  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Gentlemen,  Ist  me  say  that  the  whole  matter  may   be  thus 
Slimmed  up :    Liberty    for   enterprise ;    security   to    capital 
Until  these  are  secured  by  statute  to  the  tenant,  the  precious 
soil  of  England  will  never  fully  develope  its  capability.     We 
liave  recently  been  favoured  in  Lancashire  with  a  visit  from 
cue  of  the  most  distinguished  Ministers  under  the  Crown — the 
Minister  for  India,  Lord  Salisbury — who,  in  speaking  to  us  in 
tlie  Town  Hall  of  Manchester  with  reference  to  security  for 
capital,  said,  "  Capital  will  go,  as  you  well  know,  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  world  :  it  will  face  any  difficulties  and  danger 
in  seeking  employment ;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  frightens 
it  back,  and  that  is  any  great  uncertainty  iu   the  condition 
under  whicli  it  is  to  be  employed."     Would  to  God  every  land- 
owner in  the  United  Kingdom  applied  this  sublime  theory  in 
revising  the  conditions  with  his  farming  tenantry — 
Ye  generous  Britons,  venerate  the  plough  ; 
And  o'er  your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales, 
Let  autumn  spread  his  treasures  to  the  sun, 
Luxurious  and  unbounded. 
Mr.  Neild  said  he  wished  at  this  stage  to  say  he  had  been 
specially  requested  to  convey  to  tlie  Club  the  sentiments  of  the 
farmers'  Club,  held  iu  Manchester  last  Saturday,  towards  the 
London  Club,  and  with  respect  to  the  great  measure  now  before 
the  country.     The  Manchester  body  wished  to  feel  they  were 
recognised  by  the  London  Club,  and   that  the  latter  should 
know  they  took  a  deep  interest  in  their  proceedings.     The 
Manchester  Club  had  passed  the  following  resolutions  :  "  That 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Manchester  Farmers'  Club,  the  Agricul- 
tnral  Holdings  Bill,  owing   to   its   permissive  character,    is 
valuable  only  as  a  concessiou  to  the  principle  of  Tenant -Right, 
the  necessity  for  which   was  demonstrated  by   the  Duke   of 
Richmond,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Premier  when  replying  to 
the  deputation  from  tlie  London  Farmers'  Club  which  waited 
upon  him.     It  is  therefore  submitted  that  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  principle  thus  recognised  the  Government  should  make 
the  Act  practically  effective  by  striking  out  clause  37,  and 
otherwise  amending  the  measure."     "  This  Club  also  desires 
to  express  its  conviction  that  any  legislative  measure  which  un- 
settles  the   existing   relations  of  landlord  and  tenants,   and 
which  does  not  at  the  same  time  fix  them  upon  a  secure  and 
uniform  basis,  is  more  likely  to  prove  injurious  than  beneficial 
to  the  great  body  of  tenants  hold  from  year  to  year." 

Mr.  Neild  then  said  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting 
as  to  whether  he  should  read  that  part  of  his  paper  which 
referred  to  the  Government  Bill  or  not.  There  was  a  general 
wish  expressed  that  the  paper  should  be  read,  and  accordingly 
Mr.  Neild  read  it  as  follows : — 

GOYERIN-MENT  BiLL. — AGRICULTURAL    HoLDi:<GS. — "The 

subject  of  unexhausted  improvements  seems  to  me  the  most 
important  of  all  agricultural  questions  for  landlords  at  present,  '. 
aud  the  improvements  of  our  agreements  in  this  respect  to  be  . 


a  condition  si/ie  qua  noft  o{  any  steady  and  general  improve- 
ment in  the  soil  or  its  cultivation."     Thirty  years  ago  these 
words  were  uttered  by  Mr.  Pliilip  Pusey  !    They  were  specially 
addressed  to  the  landowners  of  this  country,  whose  interests 
they  particularly  concerned  ;   and  if  this  were  true  then,  how 
much  more  is  it  now  ?     .May  wc  not   reasonably  ask.  What 
results  have  followed  from  these  words  of  wisdom  and  sugges- 
tive warning?     What  advance  has  been  made  in  the  relation- 
ship of  landlord  and  tenant  during  these  30  years?  do  farming 
agreements  accord  with  modern  principles  of  husbandry  ?     Is 
the  principle  of  Tenant-Tlight  conceded  to  the  farmers?  or  do 
the  old  stereotyped  conditions  of  antiquity  yet  continue  their 
sway  over  the  minds  of  landlords  and  land  agents?     I  was 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  such  thoughts  suggested  by 
the    extract   I  have    quoted  from    Mr.   Pusey,    written    in 
1845,   when  the  "Agricultural   Holdings  Bill"    came   into 
my  hands.    The  proposals  of  the  Lords  fell  flat  upon  cherished 
hopes,  after  what  had  been  so  recently  expressed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  deputation  from  the  Club  of  his  entire  sym- 
pathy and  convictions  of  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of 
Tenanl-Right  being  conceded  to  agriculture.     Shall  I  ask  you 
if  by  a  permissive  bill  the  Cabinet  can  reasonably  hope  to 
stimulate  the  dormant,  neglected,  tialf  farmed  lands  of  England 
into  vigorous  production,  and  realise  Lord  Derby's  estimate  of 
doubliug  the  produce  of  our  soils  ?     Indeed  so  great  was  my 
own  chagrin  respecting  the  37th  clause,  it  appeared  as  if  we, 
having  asked  for  bread,  had  received  a  stone.      Its  permissive, 
principle,  like  nearly  or  most  all  permissive   law,  tends  only 
to  confusion  and  disappointment ;    opening  a  door  that  leads 
to  unsettling  existing  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  failing 
at  the  same  time  to  fix  them  upon  a  secure  and  uniform  basis : 
for  unless  this  settlement  is  accomplished  the  measure  is  more 
likely  to  prove  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  great  body  of 
tenants  holding  from  year  to  year.     I  would  further  add,  the 
retention  of  this  claus'e  may  leave  a   deserving  farmer  at  the 
mercy  of  the  unprincipled  land  agent,  and  the  negligent  or 
covetous  landlord,  who  would  certainly  not  be  slow  to  avail 
themselves   of  reaping   where   they  had   not   sown,   and  of 
gathering  where  they  had  not  strewn.      I  presume  we    all 
admit  the  subject  is  surrounded  with  ditficulties,  beset  with 
ages  of  prejudice,  and  clogged  by  legal  thraldoms  that  few  of 
us  are  qualified  to  estimate.     Whatever  may  be  the  short- 
comings of  the  Bill,  or  whatever  be  its  fate  in  subsequent 
stages^we  have  this  valid  satisfaction,  that  an  important  point  is 
gained — a  reform  in  the  laws  relating  to  agriculture  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  of  absolute  necessity.    Though  the  measure  pro- 
po£ed  in  some  of  its  provisions  fails  to  meet  the  requirements 
of   advanced   agriculture   of  the   present    day,   the   bill    is 
welcomed  as  an  earnest  of  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet  to 
legalise  the  principle  of  Tenant-Right,  and  also  as  a  gracious 
concession   to  the  interests  of  farmers.     Clause  14,  having 
special,  reference  to  the  subject  of  this  evening's  discussion, 
seems  to  claim  a  few  observations  from  myself,  and  I   may 
confess  that  I  felt  something  akin  to  sympathy  with  the  noble 
sponsor  for    the  bill,  that  he  had  not   the  benefit  of  more 
practical  counsellors,  who  would  have  spared  him  advocating 
on  behalf  of  covenants,  restrictions,  and    systems  that  are 
repugnant  to  modern  husbandry,  and  beneath  the  notice  of  on 
Act  of  Parliament  ;  at   the  same  time  the  clause  might  be 
amended  in  committee,  and  with  a  few  concessions  on  both 
sides   be  rendered   sa'^isfactory.     Unless  I  err  in  my  concep- 
tion of  a  great  future  for  agriculture,  the  matters  dealt  with 
in  these  schedules  betray  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
vanced position  scieiice  now  holds   in  the  direction  of  hus- 
bandry, at  least  where  circumstances  permit  free  course  in  her 
suggestions.     The  clause  may  do  to  perpetuate  restrictions  on 
farm  produce,  but  that  system  must  not  continue,  as  it  is  a 
hindrance  to  progress.     I  hold  in  my  hand  the  market  return 
sales  from  the  great   consuming  county  of  Lancashire.     In 
Manchester  thesales  reported  are,  best  hay  at  Is.  IJd.  per 
stone   of  141b. ;  straw  at  1\A.  and   8d.  per  stone  of  141b. ; 
mangels  cud  swedes  at  26s.  to  30s.  per  ton.     In  Liverpool  hay 
sold  at  Is.  9d.  for  201bs.  on  Saturday  last,  and  a  cargo  arrived 
from  the  United  States  that  realised  16d.  for  201b. ;  a  telegram 
order  was  sent  by  a  firm  for  100  tons  to  be  sent  weekly  "for 
ten  consecutive  weeks  from  this  date."     Surely  these  figures 
are  more  suggestive  of  stimulating  increased  production  at 
home,  than  restrictions  in  the  free  disposal  of  farm  produce. 
The  manufacturing  purposes  to  which  straw  is  now  applied, 
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requiring  at  an  under-estimate  1,000  tons  weekly,  that  is 
largely  supplied  by  imported  straw.  A  manufacturer,  speak- 
ing with  me  a  few  days  ago,  referring  to  an  order  he  had  just 
given  for  700  tons  of  straw  from  the  Continent,  expressed 
astonishment  that  farm  covenants  were  so  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade.  The  two  clauses  I  have  referred  to 
seem  to  he  of  more  prominent  interest,  and  perhaps  other 
portions  may  be  left  for  discussion.  In  bringing  these  remarks 
to  a  close,  let  us  briefly  refer  to  an  important  class  of  farmers 
that  stand  aloof  from  ail  leg'slative  action.  We  all  know 
good  farmers  are  not  made  by  Acts  of  Parliament !  But  it  is 
well  that  all  farmers  understood  that  they  can  only  be  secured 
in  their  property  under  a  law  of  Tenant-Right  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament !  Thirty  years  ago  this  delayed  justice  to  farmers 
was  strongly  advocated  by  a  man  whose  name  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  agriculture  to  the  end  of  time — Mr.  Pusey. 
Tenant-Right  is  now  assuming  to  be  a  great  national  question, 
meaning,  as  it  does,  an  increased  production  of  food  for  our 
teeming  population.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  ;  an  outside 
opinion,  ii  being-  drawn  to  this  great  subject  that  a  wise  Govern- 
ment will  no  longer  dare  to  overlook.  Questions  of  policy, 
^ye  have  recently  been  told,  are  for  the  Legislature,  and  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  the  policy  and  justice  of  the  laws  of  land 
tenancy  must  be  revised  by  Parliament.  This  giant  industry 
of  agriculture,  on  which  the  people  depend  for  bread,  must 
now  be  set  free.  It  is  no  longer  safe  to  limit  the  food  of 
30,000,000  of  free  men  by  laws  favourable  to  a  few  at  the  cost 
of  the  rest.  Give  just  security  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil ;  don't 
deter  capital  by  laws  adverse  to  commercial  equality.  The 
Minister  who  by  merely  removing  hindrances  shall  fully  dis- 
close the  perennial  fountains  of  agricultural  wealth,  will  not 
only  bring  comfort  to  the  homes  of  millions,  but  his  name 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  to  his 
country  (cheers). 

Mr.  R.  Leeds  (Wickham  House,  Castle  Acre,  Brandon) 
said  Mr.  Neild  having  made  some  quotations  showing  the  high 
prices  that  had  been  realised  for  hay,  straw,  and  wurzel,  he 
wished  to  express  a  hope  that  gentlemen  present  who  were 
non-farmers  would  not  be  led  into  erroneous  impressions  on 
that  point.  Those  extreme  prices  were  owing  to  the  extreme 
kind  of  season  which  farmers  had  had  to  contend  with  (Hear, 
hear).  No  doubt  many  farmers  would  be  very  willing  to  pay 
such  enormous  prices  for  a  it'jf  days  rather  than  part  with 
their  cattle  before  the  grass  had  grown  (Hear,  hear).  Mr. 
Neild  had  spoken  of  Lord  Derby  in  connection  with  the 
doubling  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  He  believed  it  was  his 
own  landlord,  Lord  Leicester,  who  first  said  what  Mr.  Neild 
referred  to  ;  but  his  lordship  did  not  apply  his  observations 
to  the  growth  of  corn,  but  to  the  production  of  the  soil,  taking 
meat  into  account.  As  rega'-ded  the  idea  which  had  gone 
abroad  that  it  was  intended  that  the  produce  of  corn  might  be 
doubled,  he  believed  that  account  was  not  the  impression  either 
of  Lord  Leicester  or  of  Lord  Derby,  but  that  their  opinion 
had  reference  to  the  production  of  corn  and  meat  combined 
(Hear,  hear).  He  had  been  a  farmer  for  many  years,  and  had, 
perhaps,  produced  as  much  meat  per  acre  as  most  men,  but 
that  production  might  at  times  have  been  at  a  loss.  A  man 
mght  get  almost  any  amount  of  meat  off  his  farm,  but  the 
question  was  whether  he  could  secure  it  profitably.  The  other 
day  his  landlord  asked  him  what  he  expended  on  his  farm 
during  the  last  year,  and  on  examining  into  the  matter  he  found 
that  he  had  laid  out  between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds 
on  food  and  manures.  [A  Member :  "  What  is  the  acreage  ?"] 
There  were  1,050  acres  of  arable  land,  very  little  of  the  food  be- 
ing used  on  pasture.  Persons  might  argue  that  you  should  lay 
out  money  in  doing  this  and  that,  but  in  his  opinion  that  was 
the  best  farmer  who  could  show  the  best  profit  in  proportion 
to  what  was  expended  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  O.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said  he  waited  for  a  moment  before 
rising,  because  he  thought  it  might  seem  rather  unfair  for  two 
Norfolk  men  to  get  up  one  after  another,  and  perhaps  differ 
from  the  gentleman  who  had  read  the  paper.  He  gathered 
from  Mr.  Neild  that  the  high  prices  of  which  he  spoke  were 
not  prices  paid  by  farmers,  but  prices  which  were  current  in 
Manchester,  for  persons  who  had  horses  and  cows  to  main- 
tain (Hear,  hear).  No  doubt  there  was  at  present  a  very 
great  dearth  of  all  kinds  of  provender,  owing  probably  to  the 
very  dry  season  of  last  year,  and  to  the  long  exceptional  winter 
which  they  had  only  just  passed  through.  Mr.  Neild  came 
from  a  district  where  freedom  of  cultivation,  or  perhaps  he 


ought  to  say,  freedom  in  selling  all  that  a  farm  produced,  must 
be  a  very  considerable  advantage  ;  and  if  he  sold  his  iKiy  and 
straw  at  anything  like  the  prices  which  he  had  ciuoted,  he 
might  almost  say  at  half  those  prices,  he  must  reap  great 
benefit  from  freedom.  In  all  such  cases  landlords  ougiit  to 
give  intelligent  and  wealthy  farmers  all  the  liberty  and  licence 
which  they  desired  ;  but  as  regarded  the  great  majority  of  the 
farms  of  this  country,  considering  how  enormously  costly  it 
would  be  to  transport  such  bulky  produce  as  hay  and  straw  for 
a  considerable  distance,  the  advantage  of  freedom  of  sale  was 
not  so  great  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear.  He  had  had 
some  experience  with  regard  to  freedom  of  cultivation,  both 
on  lijjht  and  on  heavy  laud,  and  as  he  had  before  stated  in 
that  Club,  he  thought  that  on  light  lands  a  departure  from  a 
recognised  system  of  husbandry  like  the  four-course  rotation 
was,  generally  speaking,  productive  of  harm  rather  than  good 
(Hear,  hear).  As  to  such  land,  he  believed  it  would 
be  as  well  if  they  were  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  adopt 
the  five-course  system,  and  he  thought  that  on  the  lightest  soils 
some  of  the  seeds  should  lie  two  years  instead  of  one.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  good  stiff  arable  land,  ihey  might 
play  almost  all  sorts  of  tricks,  provided  the  farm  were  well  drained , 
wellcleaned,  deeply  cultivated,  and  heavily  manured  (Hear,hear). 
Mr.  Lawes  had  recently  shown  what  might  be  done  under 
such  conditions  as  regarded  the  profitable  growth  of  barley, 
and  he  (Mr.  Read)  had  maintained  that  the  restriction  im- 
posed upon  heavy  land  farming  ought  to  be  removed  (cheers). 
If  any  one  present  took  the  trouble  to  look  into  some  of  the 
current  leases,  he  would  find  those  restrictions  perfectly  won- 
derful (Hear,  hear).  Some  time  ago  on  being  told  by  a  very 
good  tenant  that  he  had  just  signed  a  lease,  he  said  to  him, 
"  Have  you  read  your  lease?"  "Oh,  no!"  was  the  reply 
(laughter).  His  friend  added  that  he  just  saw  that  the  amount 
of  the  rent  was  right,  and  then  signed.  He  (Mr.  Read) 
rejoined,  "  Let  us  go  through  it  together."  Tiiey  did  so  ; 
and  they  found  tliat  the  restrictions  on  cultivation  were  so 
obsolete  and  iiumbagging  on  the  face  of  them,  that  their  in- 
sertion in  the  lease  seemed  perfectly  wonderful  (Hear,  hear). 
He  asked  his  friend  whether  he  had  got  any  more  leases,  to 
which  he  replied  "  that  he  had  got  leases  which  dated  from 
1800.  They  looked  into  a  lease  of  1800,  and  with  the  exceptions 
that  the  rent  was  about  doubled,  and  that  there  were  different 
names — most  of  the  lease  was  exactly  the  same  75  years  ago  as 
a  lease  of  the  present  day  (Hear,  hear).  Surely  the  time  had 
come  when  some  of  these  antiquated  restrictions  should  be 
done  away  with  (cheers).  He  believed  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  were  never  enforced  and  hardly  ever  thought  of;  and 
in  the  instance  to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  the  tenant  had 
not  even  troubled  himself  to  read  them.  There  was  one  good 
form  of  lease  which  ought  to  be  more  widely  known  and 
adopted  than  it  is — the  new  lease  of  Lord  Leicester  (cheers). 
What  could  be  simpler  ?  It  was  a  lease  for  20  years.  Por 
the  first  16  years  there  was  to  be  unrestricted  cultivation, 
and  the  tenant  was  to  do  whatever  he  liked  with  the  whole  of 
the  produce.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  were  to  meet,  and  if  there  was  no  renewal  the  former 
might  then  require  the  latter  to  carry  on  the  four-course  system 
during  the  last  four  years.  He  called  that  a  magnificent  lease 
(cheers),  and  he  could  wish  that  others  had  that  lease  as  well 
as  the  Holkham  tenantry,  or  that  they  were  as  well  off  as  he 
was,  for  he  could  farm  as  he  pleased.  He  contended  that 
in  cases  in  which  there  was  to  be  possession  of  a  farm  for 
20  years,  there  ought  to  be  a  clause  in  the  lease  under  which,  if 
the  landlord  found  that  the  tenant  was  beggaring  the  farm 
and  ruining  himself,  he  would  be  enabled  to  step  in  and  say 
to  the  tenant,  "  You  don't  know,  it  appears,  how  to  farm  this 
land  properly,  and,  therefore,  I  must  call  upon  you  to  cultivate 
it  upon  the  recognised  principles  of  husbandry  which  prevail 
in  the  district." 

Mr.  R.  Leeds  observed  that  there  was  such  a  clause  as 
that  in  Lord  Leicester's  lease  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Read  said  it  was  a  question  in  his  mind  whether  that 
should  be  at  the  option  of  the  landlord,  or  whether  an  in- 
dependent party — a  valuer — should  be  called  in  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  farm  was  in  such  a  state  that  the  tenant  ought  to 
be  compelled  to  adopt  the  four-course  system  (Hear,  hear).  It 
was  very  singular  how  freedom  of  cultivation  was  constantly 
being  confounded  with  security  of  tenure  (Hear,  hear).  In 
his  opinion  they  must  have  security  of  tenure  even  with  the 
greatest  freedom.    Nay,  perhaps  it  would  be  required  ail  the 
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more,  because  if  a  m;u\  was  to  lo  allowed  to  sell  off  all  liis 
produce  lie  must  farm  very  highly,  and  make  permanent 
as  well  as  temporary  improvements  in  order  to  do  that.  There- 
fore, he  (Mr.  lltt:id)  said  "  Security  lirst,  and  afterwards 
freedom."  A  gentleman,  who?e  letter  appeared  in  The  Times 
of  that  morning,  had  confounded  the  two  things.  The  writer 
said  he  should  like  to  see  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  produce  raised  by  some  amateur  farmer,  or  some  landlord 
who  could  farm  as  he  liked,  and  the  amount  raised  by  a 
tenant-farmer  cultivating  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
rotation  of  crops.  Well,  probably  the  difference  would  be 
rather  in  favour  of  the  honest  jog-trot  farmer  ;  but  that  ques- 
tion was  altogether  different  from  the  question  of  security  of 
tenure  or  security  of  capital  (Hear,  hear).  He  would  not, 
after  the  admonition  of  the  chairman,  venture  to  enter  then 
into  the  question  of  increasing  the  security  for  the  tenants' 
capital.  Security  for  the  tenants'  capital  and  freedom  of 
cultivation  must  go  hand  in  hand,  but  for  his  own  part  he 
would  say  "  Give  me  security  first  and  freedom  afterwards." 

Major  Dashwood  (Kirtlington,  Oxfordshire)  said  as  a 
Midland  counties' tenant-farmer,  he  felt  it  rather  hard  to  have 
to  speak  after  two  clever  men  from  the  east  (laughter) ;  but 
having  heard  a  good  deal  from  Mr.  Read  about  Lord 
Leicester's  lease,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  had  been  farming 
under  a  lease  of  that  description  for  19  years,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  a  new  thing.  He  believed  that  that  lease  originated 
with  the  steward  of  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  but  he  liad 
no  wish  to  deprive  Lord  Leicester  of  the  credit  of  pushing  it 
forward.  Lord  Leicester's  was  the  same  lease,  except  that 
there  was  a  clause  with  regard  to  turkeys  and  ladders. 

Mr.  R.  Leeds  observed  that  under  Lord  Leicester's  lease 
the  landlord  undertook  to  keep  the  buildings  in  a  good  state 
of  repair,  and  even  to  hang  fresh  tiles  when  the  old  ones 
came  off ;  all  that  the  tenant  was  required  to  do  in  that  respect 
being  to  provide  a  ladder  for  the  bricklayer  (laughter). 

Major  Dashwood  continued  :  He  must  say  that  if  he  were 
a  landlord  he  should  allow  great  freedom  of  contract.  He 
was  for  a  year's  notice,  and  he  would  allow  tenants  to  sell 
off  produce  exactly  as  they  liked,  and  to  crop  exactly  as  they 
pleased  except  the  last  year.  He  believed  that  landlords  were 
day  by  day  learning  what  was  to  their  interest.  Under  the  pre- 
sent usual  farm-agreements  a  landowner,  in  trying  to  make 
himself  safe  at  every  point,  so  fettered  his  tenants  that  their 
minds  became  cramped,  and  they  were  unfitted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  progress  made  in  farming  ;  consequently  the 
landov.'ner  lost  on  all  his  farms.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  deal 
liberally  with  tenants,  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  by  one  or 
two,  and  gaining  on  the  others  ?  They  had  been  told  by 
'the  chairman  that  they  must  steer  clear  of  the  Tenant- 
Right  question ;  but  he  could  not  sit  down  without 
saying  that  lie  considered  the  present  bill  mischievous 
(Hear,  hear).  Now  wliat  could  prove  that  more 
clearly  than  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Head,  that  a  tenant 
signed  a  document  without  having  read  it.  On  looking  round 
that  room  and  seeing  such  a  number  of  square  heads,  he 
could  not  think  that  farmers  were  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. There  were  certain  legal  impediments  to  good  culti- 
vation which  ought  to  be  got  rid  of,  but  it  would  never  do  to 
treat  farmers  as  if  helpless. 

Mr.  W.  Stimpson  (Marston,  Bedfordshire)  said  that  last 
year  he  read  a  paper  at  one  of  the  meetings  for  discussion  of 
the  Bedfordshire  Agricultural  Society  on  "  The  Tenure  of 
Land  as  it  affects  the  Cultivation  of  the  Soil."  He  men- 
tioned that  to  show  that  he  was  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  question  before  the  meeting.  He  wished  to 
point  out  the  difficulty  of  constructing  an  agreement  for 
giving  freedom  of  cultivation  to  a  yearly  tenant.  Under 
the  lease  referred  to  by  Mr.  Read,  the  landlord  might 
call  upon  the  tenant  to  adopt  the  tour-course  system 
during  the  last  four  years,  but  supposing  there  were  no 
lease,  and  only  a  year's  notice  had  to  be  given  at  the 
termination  of  the  tenancy,  if  the  tenant  were  allowed  to  farm 
as  he  liked,  and  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  produce,  how 
would  it  be  possible  to  provide  in  the  agreement  that  the 
tenant  should,  in  the  last  year  of  his  occupation,  put  the  land 
ia  a  proper  state  for  the  incoming  tenant  ?  If  a  man  wished 
to  farm  well  he  certainly  could  not  do  so  without  a  great 
deal  more  freedom  of  cultivation  than  was  generally  possessed 
at  present  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Fawcett,  M.P.,  who  rose  in  response  to   reiterated 


calls,  said  he  felt  that  he  owed  an  apology  to  the  members  of 
the  Farmers'  Club  for  appearing  there  that  evening  (exclama- 
tions of  "  Not  at  all"),  but  he  really  took  such  very  great 
interest  in  the  question  under  discussion  that  he  felt  very 
grateful  for  that  permission.  The  chairman  had  remarked 
that  the  subject  before  the  meeting  was  not  the  Govern- 
ment Tenant-llight  Bill.  If  that  had  been  tiie  subject  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
question  whether,  if  there  was  to  be  a  Tenant-Right  Act,  it 
ought  to  be  permissive  or  compulsory  (Hear,  hear),  and 
further,  to  have  discussed  the  question  whether  a  permissive 
law  would  not  be  worse  than  useless.  He  understood  that 
that  question  was  to  be  discussed  on  a  future  occasion,  and 
obeying,  then,  the  ruling  of  the  chairman,  he  would,  on  that 
occasion,  be  very  glad,  with  the  permission  of  the  Club,  to 
make  a  few  observations  (cheers).  The  able  paper  which 
had  been  read  that  evening  involved  so  many  questions  of 
technical  detail  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  one  who 
was  not  yet  a  member  of  tlie  Club  to  mal<e  a  single  remark 
on  it.  He  understood  Mr.  Neild  and  the  gentlemen  who 
supported  his  views  to  contend  for  freedom  of  cultivation,  or, 
in  other  words,  freedom  for  farmers  to  cultivate  their  farms 
as  they  liked,  and  also  freedom  to  do  what  they  liked  with 
their  produce.  It  seemed  to  him,  so  far  as  that  important 
question  was  concerned,  without  now  raising  .the  question 
whether  a  Tenant-Right  measure  should  be  compulsory  or 
permissive,  that  the  Government  Bill  had  a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  matter  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read 
had,  with  his  usual  practical  ability,  pointed  out  the  fact  thiit, 
although  the  conditions  of  leases  were  often  very  stringent, 
yet  they  did  not  produce  as  much  harm  as  they  otherwise 
might  do  because  they  were,  to  a  large  extent,  a  dead  letter, 
and  scarcely  anyone  took  any  notice  of  them.  But  he  thought 
it  would  be  well  for  the  Club  to  consider  whether  the  condi- 
tion of  matters  would  not  be  greatly  changed  if  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  were  to  pass  as  it  now  stood.  In  that  Bill  there 
were  stringent  clauses  for  securing  compensation  to  landlords, 
and  he  believed  that  those  clauses  were  far  more  stringent 
and  far  more  precise  than  the  clauses  for  giving  compensation 
to  tenants  (cheers).  So  far  as  he  could  understand  the 
matter,  it  was  intended  by  those  clauses  to  secure  compensa- 
tion to  landlords  for  anything  that  might  be  done  which 
was  detrimental  to  the  farm  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  perfectly 
certain  that  if  a  tenant  were  to  cultivate  in  a  manner  that 
was  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  his  lease,  under  the  Govern- 
ment Bill,  as  it  now  stood,  the  landlord  would  clearly  and 
distinctly  have  a  right  to  compensation  (Hear,  hear).  There- 
fore it  occurred  to  him  that  the  Government  Bill,  although  it 
might  not  have  a  direct  effect,  yet  might  have  a  very  important 
indirect  one  on  freedom  of  cultivation  (Hear,  hear).  He  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  Tenant-Right  question  was  awakening  an 
active  and  intelligent  interest  among  English  agriculturists 
throughout  the  country.  He  would  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  Government  Tenant-Right  Bill  was  by  far 
the  most  important  measure  affecting  the  agricultural  interest 
which  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament  for  many  years. 
Grsat  and  almostincalculable  as  was  its  importance  to  the  tenant- 
farmer  it  was  not  less  important  to  the  landlord  or  to  the 
labourer;  nor  was  it  less  important  to',  the  whole  of  the  con- 
suming community  (cheers).  If  he  were  allowed  to  make 
some  remarks  on  a  future  occasion,  he  hoped  he  should  be 
able  at  least  to  prove  that  in  demanding  Tenant-Right  they 
should  base  their  claim  first  on  the  principle  that  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  State  that  the 
land  should  produce  all  that  it  could  profitably  be  made  to 
produce  ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  principle  that  in  order  to  bring 
about  that  result  tenants  should  have  adequate  security  for  the 
capital  which  they  invested  in  the  soil  (cheers).  He 
would  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  the  land  were  made  to 
produce  more  food  than  it  produces  now,  there  was  nothing 
more  certain  than  that  the  benefit  would  not  be  confined  to  the 
tenants.  The  labourer  would  participate  in  the  benefit  through 
the  increased  demand  for  his  services ;  the  landlord  would 
gain  through  the  increase  in  his  rents ;  and  there  would 
not  be  so  much  pressure  on  the  means  of  subsistence 
as  regarded  the  community  in  general,  because  the  more 
the  land  produced  the  more  would  the  benefit  of  pro- 
duction be  distributed  over  the  entire  community  (cheers). 
He  had  made  these  observations  simply  in  order  to  justify  his 
appearing  there.     He  could   not  look   upon    that   question 
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simply  as  a  farmer's  question  ;  it  was  equally  a  landlord's 
question,  a  labourer's  question,  and  ;i  question  for  the  whole 
country,  and  under  that  aspect  he  hoped  the  Government  Bill 
would  be  considered  and  discussed  (cheers). 

Mr.  Alfred  Crosskill  (Beverley)  said  there  could  he  no 
doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  so  ably  introduced 
by  Mr.  Neild.  That  gentleman  compared  the  case  of  a  farmer 
with  that  of  a  manufacturer.  He  observed  that  a  cloth  manu- 
facturer was  not  restricted  as  regarded  the  colour  that  he 
should  die  his  cloth,  or  the  particular  sort  of  cloth  that  he 
should  produce.  That  was  perfectly  true  ;  but,  then  the  manu- 
facturer had  only  to  deal  with  his  own  clotli  and  property, 
while  the  farmer  had  to  deal  with  the  property  of  another 
man  (Hear,  hear).  That  was  a  flaw  in  what  was  on  the  whole 
an  able  argument.  "With  respect  to  the  general  question  of 
the  freedom  of  farming,  he  thought  the  case  for  it  was  rather 
weakened  by  Mr.  Read,  when  hs  said  that  the  four-course 
system  was  the  best  system  for  light  lands.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  wliy  farmers  should  be 
tied  up  as  they  were  at  present  as  respected  their  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, and  he  thought  that  if  freedom  would  be  good  for 
light  land,  it  would  be  equally  good  for  heavy  land.  The 
principle  was,  in  his  opinion,  just  as  applicable  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  T.  Briggs  (The  Homestead,  Richmond,  Surrey)  said  he 
was  sowing  barley  this  season,  and  he  would  like  to  know  how 
Mr.  Neild  would  treat  the  question  of  the  production  of  malt 
from  barley,  and  would  he  advocate  the  free  use  ot  malt  by 
farmers  ? 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  malt  duty  must  not  be 
introduced  iuto  the  discussion  of  the  evening  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Briggs  was  entering  into  some  statistics  connected 
with  the  malt  duty,  when  the  Chairman  again  interposed,  and 
Mr.  Briggs  resumed  his  seat  protesting  against  the  interrup- 
tion. 

Mr.  S.  Sidney  (The  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington)  said  he 
had  been  afraid  lest  that  meeting  was  going  to  end  without  the 
malt  tax  being  mentioned  (laughter).  When  he  looked  round 
that  room  of  bearded  farmers  aud  thought  of  the  wonderful 
revolution  which  had  taken  place  since  Robert  Baker,  of 
Writtle  (whose  portrait  hung  in  their  dining-room),  ruled  the 
roost  of  their  agricultural  politics,  when  in  a  long  discussion 
on  a  land  question  he  heard  only  one  person  mention  the  Malt- 
tax,  while  not  one  had  mentioned  protection,  he  must  say  that 
the  farmers  of  England  had  now  arrived  at  a  point  of  wisdom 
which  a  few  years  ago  no  one  could  have  conceived  (laughter). 
He  was  struck  with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Stirason.  That 
gentleman  wanted  to  know  how  an  agreement  could  be  made 
that  would  sufficiently  fetter  a  yearly  tenant.  That  was  like 
running  with  the  hare  and  holding  with  the  hounds.  If  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  scientific  cultivation,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  devise  a  system  that  would  secure  good  husbandry 
(Hear,  hear).  They  had  heard  of  a  four-course  system,  and  of 
a  five-course  system  ;  but  what  would  be  the  result  of  an 
annual  system  of  cropping  ?  A  great  deal  hud  been  said  about 
a  want  of  confidence  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  the  real 
truth  was  that  the  tenants,  as  a  body,  had  confidence  in  tlieir 
landlords,  and  that  he  supposed  was  the  reason  why  there  had 
been  so  little  solid  pressure  on  the  question  of  Tenant  Right. 
It  was  supposed  that  when  farmers  had  got  a  Conservative 
Parliament  and  a  Conservative  Government  on  their  side  some- 
thing would  be  done  for  them,  but  nothing  was  heard  now 
about  the  questions  on  which  so  many  farmers  had  wasted  their 
time  for  a  number  of  years.  There  was,  in  fact,  great  truth 
in  the  words, 

Of  all  the  ills  that  liumau  kind  endure, 

How  few  there  are  that  king.s  and  laws  can  cure  ! 

(Hear,  hear).  Parliament  would  do  very  little  for  them,  but  by 
holding  discussions  on  such  questions  as  cultivation,  aud  ham- 
meringat  them,  they  were  educating  landlords  and  teachingthem 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  work  with  their  tenants,  and  give 
them  freedom  of  cultivation,  and  that  it  was  their  interest  to 
have  good  tenants  (cheers).  This  country  was  not  ruled  half  as 
much  by  its  Acts  of  Parliament  as  by  discussion.  It  was  dis- 
cussion that  formed  public  opinion  aud  led  to  beneficial 
changes.  Having  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  landlords  he 
must  say  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  almost  the  only  fault  tiiey 
had  was  ignorance  of  practical  agriculture,  and  that  when  they 
had  once  learnt  what  was  right  to  be  done,  they  were  prepared 


to  do  it.  When  he  was  a  boy  the  farmer  approached  his  land- 
lord with  awe  and  trembling,  as  if  he  were  the  Grand  Lama  ; 
but  now  the  two  classes  were  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
tiiis  alone  would  tend  to  produce  general  improvement.  He  was 
delighted  that  they  had  not  seen  that  evening  the  old  character 
of  the  distressed  agriculturist,  the  poor  farmer  grinding  his 
hurdy-gurdy  of  grievances  (laughter).  No  doubt  thirty  years 
ago  farmers  were,  in  many  respects,  an  ill-used  body  of  men, 
but  they  had  sliared  with  the  rest  of  the  community  in  the 
benefits  of  the  remission  of  taxation,  and  he  believed  that 
there  was  a  good  prospect  before  them. 

Mr.  J.  Treadwell  (Upper  Wiuchendoa,  Aylesbury) 
thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  good  in  the  observation 
that  those  who  farmed  as  well  as  they  could  should  be  allowed 
freedom  in  farming.  Such  men  were  benefactors  of  their 
country.  The  course  they  pursued  was  good  for  the  landlord, 
good  for  the  labourers,  and  good  for  the  general  public,  as 
well  as  good  for  themselves,  provided  their  position  w^as  safe, 
and  it  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  that  tenants  who  farmed 
well  ought  not  to  be  put  under  the  same  restrictions  as  others 
whose  farming  was  not  up  to  the  mark  (cheers).  But  there 
were  two  sides  to  that  question  (Hear,  hear).  Landlords 
would  naturally  like  to  see  whether  they  had  got  tenants 
who  cultivated  In  a  proper  manner,  and  he  believed  that  no 
bill  would  ever  be  passed  by  Parliament  which  would  allow  a 
tenant  to  farm  just  as  he  pleased  or  without  some  qualification 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  P.  Piiirps,  M.P.  (The  Grange,  CoUingtree,  Nortii- 
ampton),  said  he  could  not  help  expressing  the  great  satisfac- 
tion with  which  he  had  heard  the  introductory  paper.  The 
question  then  before  the  Club  was  one  of  immense  importance, 
not  merely  to  the  tenants,  the  landlords,  and  the  labourers, 
but  to  the  nation  at  large.  At  that  moment  food  to  the 
value  of  millions  upon  millions  annually  was  being  imported, 
and  it  must  therefore  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  nation  that 
the  produce  of  the  land  of  this  country  should  be  made  as 
large  as  possible.  He  believed  that  by  a  free  course  of 
cropping,  the  products  of  the  soil  might  be  increased  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  and  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  duty 
ot  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
from  the  soil  as  much  as  it  would  yield.  As  regarded  the 
labourer's  interest  in  the  matter,  every  one  who  had  compared 
the  state  of  things  on  land  which  was  well-farmed,  with  that 
on  land  which  was  ill-farmed,  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  labourers  employed.  The  farmers 
themselves  were  also  deeply  interested  in  the  question.  The 
profit  of  a  farmer  consisted  in  what  he  could  secure  for  him- 
self, alter  paying  the  expenses  of  the  farm  ;  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  if  he  could  obtain  a  few  bushels 
per  acre  of  additional  corn  that  would  make  a  vast 
difference  in  the  result.  Landlords  were  also  interested. 
At  present  even  where  leases  were  granted  precautions  had  to 
be  taken  in  order  to  ensure  that  a  farm  should  be  left  in  such 
a  state  that  the  incoming  tenant  would  not  have  to  wait  many 
years  before  he  could  make  a  reasonable' amount  of  profit. 
There  seemed  now  to  be  a  kind  of  see-saw  system  as  regarded 
thecondition  ofland  dunngatcnancy  which  was  not  at  all  satis- 
factory either  to  landlords  or  tenants,  or  to  the  country.  With 
respect  to  freedom  in  farming,   he  thought  that  in  the  case  of 

yearly  tenancy  there  need  be  no  contract,  except  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  the  landlord  should  be 
paid  for  any  deterioration  of  the  land  caused  by  the 
act  of  the  tenant,  and  the  tenant  paid  lor  any  unex- 
hausted improvements.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
only  necessary  condition  was  that  landlords  should  be  fully 
satisfied  that  they  would  have  practical  aud  responsible 
men  before  they  let  the  farm.  That  being  the  case,  they 
might  leave  them  at  perfect  liberty  to  grow  what  they  liked,  to 
sell  what  tiiey  liked,  and  to  do  what  they  liked,  and  if  they 
found  that  they  were  not  doing  what  they  ought  to  do  they 
might  then  give  them  six  months'  notice  to  quit  (Hear, 
hear).  As  regarded  legislation  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
a  law  passed,  which  would  be  right  for  the  landlord,  for  the 
tenant,  and  for  the  public  at  large.  He  thought  that  if  they 
could  get  such  a  law  no  one  should  have  the  power  to  contract 
himself  out  of  it  (Hear,  hear)  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  they 
could  not  get  all  that  they  wanted,  by  all  means  let  them  get 
as  much  as  they  could  (Hear,  hear).  If  a  bill  was  passed 
which  recognised  in  the  first  instance  the  right  of  tenants  to 
be  paid  for  unexhausted  improvements,  that  would  be  a  greater 
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step  in  the  direction  of  agricultural  progress  than  had  been 
taken  for  the  last  50  years  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Pratt  (Stamford)  thought  that  the  only  contract 
which  was  necessary  between  a  landlord  and  tenant  was  one 
providing  for  the  land  being  kept  clean  and  for  good  crops 
being  grown. 

The  CuAiRMAN,  in  closing  the  discussion,  after  defending 
the  course  which  he  had  adopted  in  limiting  the  discussion, 
as  he  had  done,  strictly  to  the  question  on  the  card,  observed 
that  one  gentleman  had  asked,  "  What  was  to  be  done  as 
regarded  freedom  in  the  case  of  a  yearly  tenancy  ?"  He  con- 
curred in  the  opinion,  that  in  such  a  case  the  tenant  should  be 
left  at  liberty  to  cultivate  the  laud  as  he  pleased,  the  only  restric- 
tions being,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  leave  the  farm  in 
such  a  state  that  his  successor  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  fair 
average  quantity  of  produce.  Failing  that,  the  out-going 
tenant  should  be  compelled  to  pay  so  much  per  acre  for  dilapi- 
dations, and  he  thought  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
fairly  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case, 


Mr.  Neild,  in  replying,  said  he  had  carefully  guarded  him- 
self in  liis  paper,  by  laying  it  down  that  the  freedom  which 
he  advocated  should  be  based  on  the  principle  of  both  Isnd- 
lord  and  tenant  being  indemnified  against  loss.  He  fully 
concurred  with  Mr.  Leeds,  that  profits  depended  on  meat  as 
well  as  corn,  and  he  held  that  no  farming  was  so  profitable  as 
that  in  which  a  mixed  course  of  husbandry  was  carried  out. 
As  regarded  the  prices  of  straw  and  hay,  which  lie  quoted,  he 
begged  to  remind  the  meeting  that  he  deplored  the  enormous  . 
extent  of  the  importations  from  abroad,  when  under  an  im- 
proved system  they  could  be  supphed  by  Aowe  production.  The 
cleverness  of  their  relatives  across  the  water,  in  compressing 
a  waggon  load  of  hay  into  the  compass  of  a  truss,  was  very 
suggestive. 

On  the  motion  of  Major  Dashwood,  seconded  by  Mr.  A. 
Crosskill,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Neild  for  liis 
paper,  and  the  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Cliairman. 


"NO   PROMISES    AND  NO   PLEDGES." 


Bedfordshire  is  famed  for  its  agriculture,  straw-plait- 
ing, and  lace-naaking — at  least,  still  so  say  the  school- 
books  ;  and  there  comes,  appropriately  enough,  just  at  this 
very  time  an  election  for  Bedfordshire.  Some  af  the 
farmers  of  the  district  have,  indeed,  as  we  reported  in  our 
last  number,  been  talking  of  bringing  forward  Mr.  James 
Howard  ;  and  had  they  done  so  much  it  would  have,  of 
course,  been  as  the  right  man  at  the  right  time.  From  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  Mr.  Howard  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  active  champion  of  the  Tenant-llight 
cause,  and  is  accordingly  just  the  advocate  whose 
services  are  required  in  Parliament.  A  paragraph,  how- 
ever, which  we  give  on  authority  In  another  column, 
states  that  Mr.  Howard  has  no  desire,  for  the  present  at 
least,  tore-enter  public  life  ;  and  that,  further,  he  is  "one 
of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  candidature  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tavistock."  "We  may  thus  fairly  assume  that 
this  young  nobleman  can  be  regarded  as  "  requisitioned" 
by  the  agricultural  constituents  of  an  essentially  agricul- 
tural county.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  heir  treats  all  the  leading  interests 
which  he  may  have  to  look  to  with  laudable  impartiality. 
In  the  address,  which  he  issued  on  Wednesday,  the  ^lar- 
quis  of  Tavistock  makes  no  more  mention  and  takes  ne 
more  notice  of  the  farmers  of  Bedfordshire  than  he  does 
of  the  bonnet-builders  at  Dunstable  or  the  bobbin-layers 
by  Leighton.  lu  place  of  being  in  any  way  identified  with 
the  locality,  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock  might  be  a  mere 
nominee  of  the  Reform  Club,  with  an  address  ready 
written  to  turn  on  a  swivel,  in  order  to  fit  in  for  any 
vacancy  which  might  be  in  the  market. 
The  Marquis,  by  his  own  showing,  is  trained 
in  Whig  traditions,  a  representative  of  the  Party  of  Pro- 
gresSjWith  preservation  and  not  with  destruction ;  he  takes 
social  and  not  sensational  legislation  as  the  desire  of  the 
nation ;  he  thinks  the  duty  of  the  Liberal  Party  for  the  ])re- 
sent  limitedto  the  maintenance  of  the  ground  gained  during 
Mr,  Gladstone's  recent  administration,  while  "  the  attempt 
made  during  last  Session  to  place  in  the  hands  of  one 
religious  body  the  control  of  schools,  which  should  be 
thrown  open  to  the  whole  nation,  proves  the  necessity 
for  constant  vigilance  and  observation." 

And  this  is  all !  We  defy  any  one  to  dwell  on  a  single 
word  moi'e  in  this  precious  manifesto,  without  it  be  that 
"  I  do  not  attempt  to  win  favour  by  promises  and 
pledges."  But  promises  and  pledges  are  precisely  the 
things  which  farmers  now  require,  the  more  particularly 
of  "  members  of  the  Liberal  Party,"  who  of  late  have 
offered  a  positively  hostile  front  to  the  agricultural 
interest.     And  here,  to  prevent  any  misconception,  let 


it  be  understood  that  we  refer  more  directly  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the  Lords  and  Dukes,  the 
liberal  landlords,  the  class  to  which,  in  word,  the 
Liberal  candidate  belongs  who  gives  the  farmers  of 
Bedfordshire  no  promises  and  no  pledges.  And  the  result 
of  this  will  naturally  be  that  there  will  be  no  contest. 
The  farmers  will  straightway  feel  amply  satisfied  with 
all  they  have  heard  about  progress  and  party,  and 
sensational  legislation,  and  religious  bodies  and  the 
control  of  schools.  And  Mr.  James  Howard  will  give 
his  "  strongest  support,"  and  the  seat  will  be  walked 
over  or  Bedfordshire  ridden  over.  The  Marquis  of 
Tavistock,  however,  deserves  his  reward  :  he  has  proved 
himself  an  apt  pupil,  for  he  has  not  committed  himself  to 
a  word,  but  speaks  glibly  of  generalities  which,  no 
question,  will  be  found  to  answer  quite  as  well  as  any 
more  awkward  promises  or  pledges. 

Still  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that  the  son  of  a  ducal 
house  should  take  his  seat  for  the  county  so  soon  as  he 
pleases  or  is  qualified  to  do  so.  There  is  every  prece- 
dent to  warrant  such  a  step,  as  everybody,  or  rather  the 
crowd  of  nobodies  is  ^ways  ready  to  acquiesce  in  so 
agreeable  an  arrangement.  But  that  which  we  fail  to  see 
is,  how  so  zealous  a  man  as  Mr.  Howard  can  give  the 
strongest  support  to  a  candidate  who  declines  to  utter  a 
word  as  to  a  principle,  with  which  Mr.  Howard's  public 
career  has  grown  to  be  so  honourably  associated.  Were 
Mr.  Howard  speaking  at  the  Farmers'  Club  in  London  or 
to  any  more  open  assembly  of  citizens  he  would  show 
where  the  farmer's  weak  place  was — that  he  had  virtually 
no  representation  in  the  State,  and  that  before  he  can 
become  a  power  he  must  have  a  distinct  understanding 
with  his  representatives  as  to  how  these  honourable 
gentlemen  will  act  over  the  adjustment  of  agricultural 
questions.  And  yet  at  this  very  moment  Mr.  Howard  in 
his  own  home  actually  offers  a  diametrically  opposite 
example  to  his  brother-farmers,  by  volunteering  his 
strongest  support  to  a  candidate  who  has  put  about 
perhaps  the  most  curt  and  reticent  exposition  of  his 
principles  ever  paraded  before  an  agricultural  constituency  : 
"  I  am  a  Whig,  and  I  desire  to  be  member  for  Bedford- 
shire."    And  they  answer  Amen,  and  do  as  they  are  bid. 

If  there  be  any  virtue  in  the  Tenant-Right  cry  this  is 
just  the  critical  time  when  we  must  look-up  aid,  or,  more 
plainly,  pledges  and  promises.  Something  has  been  done 
or  is  doing,  but  not,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  by  the  great 
liberal  Lords  or  traditional  Whigs.  There  was  some 
good  gained,  we  have  maintained,  from  the  very  introduc- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  and  this,  as  we 
had  anticipated,  has  been  amended  in  committee.     But 
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here  we  possibly  did  not  go  far  enough,  for  the  bill  must 
be  made  compulsory,  and  the  farmers  must  be  content 
with  nothing  less.  But  how  must?  Must  means  a 
majority,  and  how  can  this  be  attained  by  sending  people 
to  Pai'liament  who  do  not  deal  in  pledges  and  promises  ? 
"  There  is  no  help  for  it  here,  not  at  least  without  a 
revolution,"  as  somebody  said  after  the  speeches  of  the 
liberal  Lords ;  neither  can  there  be  elsewhere  if  men 
persist  iu  travelling  blindfold.  Fas  est  ah  hoste  doceri 
— were  the  Corn-laws  repealed  without  pledges  and 
promises  ? — but  then  your  Liberal  only  pledges  one  way. 
"  Following  so  closely  as  the  bill  does  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Pusey,  the  general  principles  are  necessarily  wholesome  ; 
or,  where  these  err,  it  is  from  insufficient  study  of  the 
times  in  the  interim.  Thus  by  far  the  most  objectionable 
phase  in  the  bill  is  Clause  14,   wherein    cock-turkey 


covenants  and  land-agent  decalogues  are  duly  recognised 
and  impressed  :  thou  shalt  not  sell  off  hay,  straw,  or  roots 
— 'thou  shalt  not  mow  meadows — thou  shalt  not  take  too 
many  white  crops,  and  so  forth."  It  was  thus  that  we 
wrote  some  weeks  since ;  and  on  Friday,  when  in  com- 
mittee, this  most  objectionable  clause  was  bodily  struck  out ; 
again,  "  the  year's  notice,  which  iu  its  action  will  often  ap- 
proach closely  on  the  Premier's  proposal,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  decidedly  useful  feature,"  as  we  wrote  further.  And 
this  useful  feature  is  retained  in  committee ;  while  we  regret 
that  the  proposal  to  eliminate  buildings  and  other  costly 
works  from  the  bill  was  not  proceeded  with.  Then  clause 
38  has  been  re-written,  and  in  one  sitting  some  material 
improvement  has  been  effected ;  as  in  this  shape  the 
measure  goes  down  to  another  House,  almost  as  inde- 
pendent, alas  !  of  all  promises  and  pledges. 


THE  LATE  MR.  WILLIAM  CARR,  OF  STACKHOUSE. 


One  of  the  most  "  trying"  winters  ever  experienced  is 
even  now  in  April  passing  but  slowly  and,  as  it  were, 
reluctantly  away.  And  almost  everywhere  has  it  left  its 
mark ;  as,  perhaps,  upon  no  pursuit  more  signally 
than  that  which  may  be  termed  the  public  life  of 
Agriculture.  In  a  few  short  months,  since,  indeed,  they 
had  last  gathered  together  by  the  ring-side  or  sat  in  council 
assembled  we  have  lost  men  like  William  Torr,  Barthropp, 
Mr.  Holland,  Willonghby  Wood,  and  Genge  Andrews; 
every  one  of  whom  had  his  specialty  :  Torr,  the  dogmatic, 
with  his  vast  experiences  and  wholesome  antipathies ; 
kindly  "  Nat"  Barthropp,  who  knew  the  true  type  of  a 
Suifolk  horse  better,  perhaps,  than  any  man  who  ever 
bred  or  appraised  one  ;  gentle  Mr.  Holland,  always  a  little 
before  his  time  in  speeding  the  advance  of  his  favourite 
"  study ;"  and  Wood  of  Burton,  strong  in  Shorthorn 
lore.  Give  the  name  of  any  one  of  these,  and  people 
will  straightway  tell  of  all  he  had  or  would  have  done  for 
the  interest  with  which  he  was  so  honourably  associated. 
Anvera  hyems  has  much  to  answer  for. 

And  to  this  list  we  have  to  add  yet  another  name,  for 
William  Carr,  of  Stackhouse,  as  we  intimated  a  few  weeks 
since,  came  back  again  only  to  die.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Torr,  a  man  of  more  calibre  than  the  world 
yet  wots  of,  we  are  inclined  to  rank  this  as  amongst 
the  most  noticeable  of  all  our  recent  losses :  of  great  and 
varied  ability,  of  refined  tastes  carefully  cultivated,  with 
a  facile  pen,  and  a  singularly  happy  power  of  expression, 
all  backed  by  a  true  love  for  the  art  upon  which  he 
brought  this  power  to  bear,  the  career  of  William  Can- 
should,  in  one  word,  have  been  a  success.  As  it  was,  had 
he  been  only  content  to  bide  his  time  in  his  own  country, 
be  must  have  come  again  to  the  fore  in  fostering  that 
''  science"  over  which  he  had  already  so  distinguished 
himself.  Had  his  services  still  been  available  no  one  could 
have  offered  such  qualifications  for  the  editorship  of  the 
Shorthorn  Herd  Book,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Shorthorn 
Society  as  Mr.  Carr,  who  may  be  said  to  have  educated 
himself  for  the  appointment.  He  had  been  a  successful 
breeder  at  Settle  ,  he  knew  practically  all  the  lines  and 
forms  of  pedigree  proof  and  entry,  and  he  was  as  strong  a 
partisan  I'or  Booth  as  Mr.  Strafford  for  Bates. 

It  was,  in  fact,  iu  this  way  that  Mr.  C'arr  first  became 
known — by  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Killerby,  Studley,  and  Warlaby  herds,  which,  to  quote  his 
own  preface,  originally  "appeared  in  the  form  of  letters  in 
the  pages  of  The  Mark  Lane  Rrpress,"  whore  we  feel 
bound  in  justice  to  add  they  created  a  very  marked  im- 
pression. They  may,  in  truth,  be  said  to  have  originated 
this  style  of  literature.  The  facts  thus  collected  and  dis- 
seminated were  so  full  of  interest,  the  composition  of  the 


letters  themselves  was  so  good,  so  kept  down  to  what  this 
should  be,  without  any  attempt  at  "  fine  writing,"  that 
the  book  must  be  regarded  to  this  day  as  the  model  for 
any  man  whose  ambition  it  is  to  tell  of  beeves  and  flocks. 
"  The  Druid,"  who  followed,  also  through  the  columns  of 
this  paper,  wrote  more,  but  he  had  not  been  so  well 
grounded,  as,  indeed,  Thk  Herds  of  Great  Britain  was 
but  an  afterthought,  carried  out,  however,  with  almost  un- 
paralleled industry  and  energy. 

But  the  rise  of  Killerby,  Studley,  and  Warlaby  is 
not  a  mere  "  history ;"  the  rather  a  volume  which  over- 
flows with  maxims,  precepts,  and  deductions  of  almost  in- 
calculable value  to  the  Shorthorn  student.  Let  us  give 
one  extract  here  again  as  to  that  much  misused  phrase 
known  as  Quality  :  "  It  represents  the  liberality  of  the 
owner,  the  lavish  expenditure  of  costly  food  upon  the 
animal  that  possesses  it,  the  overflowing  pails  of  new  milk, 
the  superabundant  supplies  of  cake,  corn,  and  condiment, 
and  the  luxurious  repose  and  warm  housing  and  clothing 
it  has  enjoyed.  Some  readers  will  add,  '  It  also  denotes 
the  torpor  and  derangement  of  all  the  animal  functions 
which  result  from  this  liberality  and  indulgence— this 
eating  of  the  bread  of  idleness  in  the  lap  of  luxury.'  Be 
it  so  :  Nature,  in  default  of  other  outlets  for  this  excess 
of  nutrition,  deposits  it — no  matter  whether  by  an  unna- 
tural and  morbid  process  or  not — in  the  shape  of  fat, 
where  it  '  communicates  a  pleasurable  and  delightful 
sensation'  to  judicial  fingers,  and  valuable  parings  for  the 
tallow  tub.  Once  do  away  with  this  '  quality'  test,  dis- 
qualifying animals  with  soft,  or  what  some  irreverently 
call  '  flabby,'  handling,  and  you  abolish  the  forcing  sys- 
tem. For  if  f  nil  substance  were  insisted  on,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  develope  lean  flesh,  or,  iu  other  words, 
muscle ;  and,  to  do  this,  the  animal  would  require  to  have 
constant  exercise,  and  therefore  to  be  what  Nature  doubt- 
less designed  a  beef-growing  animal  to  be,  a  grazing 
animal.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  no  longer  be 
those  animals  that  had  cost  the  most  money  to  rear  and 
feed  that  would  take  the  prizes,  but  such  as  had  the 
greatest  natural  aptitude  and  capacity  for  healthy  and 
ample  development."  How  apt  all  this  is  to  the  present 
time  !  and  thus  our  reason  for  giving  the  passage  in  full. 
Mr.  Carr,  however,  was  something  more  than  an 
author,  or,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  man  of  very  varied 
ability.  For  a  brief  period  he  tried  his  hand  as  a  Short- 
horn auctioneer,  a  business  for  which,  what  with  his 
refintment  of  manner,  he  was  curiously  ill-calculated. 
Then  he  gave  public  readings,  where  his  voice  failed 
him,  although  his  recital  of  Tennyson's  Northern 
Farmfr  was  in  its  way  nearly  perfect;  born  and 
bred  a  Yorkshireman,  he  had  caught   not  only  the  lingo 
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but  manner  and  raiad  of  the  man  who  "  stubbed 
Thormanby  weastc."  And  Mr.  Carr  could  turn  a  Hue 
deftly  himself,  as  nowhere  is  his  humour  more  happily 
displayed  than  in  that  capital  bit  of  burlesque  The 
BuMBLEBY  AND  BuziciNGTON  Herds.  Here  is  the 
prize-bull : 

Standing   note-book   in  hand,   while  the  cracks  were 
led  out  to  us. 

Fifth  Duke  afore-mentioued  first  made  his  bow  to  us, 

And  but  that   his  Grace  was  flat-ribbed   and    slack- 
backed, 

And   his   quarters  were   drooped,  and  not  very  well 
packed. 

And  but  that  of  hair  you  could  not  get  a  pinch  off  him, 

To  us  he  appeared  a  show  bull  every  inch  of  him. 

At  the  Royal  he  twice  swept  the  honours,  and   right- 
fully, 

For  no  one  can  say  but  he  handles  delightfully. 
Or,  again,  from  the  report  of  the  sham  sale  of  Buzzington, 
which   comes  as   well   and   as  fresh  now   as  when  it  was 
written  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  back  : 


Lol  1,  Golden  Drop,  had  been  three  times  a  winner — 

Having  all  the  delightful  Bates  quality  in  her — 

She  had  now  ceased  to  breed,  but  was  still  gay  and 

thrifty, 
And  for  her  Mr.  Gubbins  drew  first  blood  at  50. 
Then  the  bids  were  laborious  and  slack,  till  Lol  5, 
Green  Gage,  caused  the  bidders  to  look  more  alive. 
First  Mr.  H.  Walker — (supposed  a  New  Yorker)  — 
Sang  out  "  30  guineas !"  and  though  Mr.  Corker 
Bade  60,  and  thought  he  a  canter  had  won  in, 
Mr.  Walker  had  in  him  still  plenty  of  running. 
And  America's  honour  by  no  means  diminished 
When,  at  90,  a  clever  neck-winner,  he  finished. 

And  yet,  alas  !  the  one  fatal  mistake  of  William  Carr's 
life  was  identifying  himself,  in  which  he  only  followed  a 
too  prevalent  fashion,  with  the  monstrous  system  of  writ- 
ing up  Shorthorn  sales.  He  saw  his  error  when  too  late 
and  hastened  to  admit  it  ;  but  for  a  man  of  his  tempera- 
ment, the  recoil  was  too  great,  and,  as  he  himself  felt,  he 
could  never  get  over  it. 


THE      PREMIER      ON      CRUTCHES. 


"  The  cartoon,"  as  it  is  called,  in  this  week's  Punch 
very  happily  illustrates  the  feeling  of  the  country  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  present  Government.  The  Premier  is 
here  sketched  as  having  just  come  up  to  town  again, 
looking  still  very  feeble  and  impassive,  as  quite  unable  to 
move  without  the  aid  of  the  two  crutches  which  have 
carried  him  along  so  far — the  one  marked  as  a  Majority 
and  the  other  a  Select  Committee.  Under  the  support  of 
one  he  contrives  to  hobble  away  from  any  very  impending 
danger,  and  with  the  other  he  wards  off  the  attack  of  any 
merely  troublesome  customer.  "  The  winter  has  been 
very  trying,"  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
really  been  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  more  than  threaten 
with  his  right  hand  crutch,  or  point  towards  a  committee- 
room  with  his  left. 

And  yet  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  people  who 
affect  to  be  in  earnest  and  to  act  with  authority  over  certain 
questions,  actually  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  agencies 
to  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet :  "  Will  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident consent  to  have  the  bill  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ?  Probably  an  endeavour  will  be  made  in  their 
lordship's  House  to  obtain  the  issue  of  a  Commission  on 
the  whole  subject — if  assurances  cannot  be  given  that  the 
bill  shall  be  amended  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the 
Chambers  of  Agriculture.  But  most  good  would  result 
from  an  inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons."  Thus,  through  its  own  organ,  the  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  are  to  be  understood  as  recommending  that 
the  best  course  to  be  taken  would  be  to  refer  the  Tenant- 
Right  Bill  to  another  Select  Committee !  We  say  ad- 
visedly, on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  be  the  very  worst 
step  possible  to  be  taken  over  such  a  measure.  It  would 
be  simply  shelving  the  subject  just  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  thoroughly  ripe  to  deal  with  it.  Another 
Select  Committee  over  Agricultural  Holdings  or  Agricul- 
tural Customs — in  the  name  of  common  sense  what  for  ? 
Have  we  not  had  committees  and  inquiries  and  reports 
without  number  ? — through  Parliament,  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  the  Farmers'  Club,  and  other  bodies, 
while  the  Central  Chamber  itself  has  only  recently  issued 
a  formidable  table  of  allowances  and  customs,  which  any- 
body who  knows  anything  of  the  question  will  never  care 
to  read.  So  would  it  be  with  the  report  and  evidence — 
when  this  did  come — of  a  Select  Committee,  while  in  the 
interim  the  country  would  have  sunk  into  apathetic  dis- 
gust.    In  fact,  the   Tenant-Right  principle  has  already 


been  overlaid  in  this  way,  as  there  is  ample  material  at 
hand  for  those  who  desire  to  study  and  understand  it ;  or 
if  they  should  seek  some  readier  means  of  obtaining  in- 
formation there  is  nothing  like  a  rattling  discussion  over 
the  matter — either  in  or  out  of  Parliament — like  that  which 
we  read  of  at  Hexham  the  other  day,  or  another  which  we 
hope  to  hear  something  of  at  Westminster  on  Thursdav. 
Only  picture  Lord  Granville  rising  to  suggest  that  so  im- 
portant a  matter  had  better  be  referred  at  once  to  a  Select 
Committee,  with  power  to  call  evidence  and  report  thereon  ! 
The  thing  sounds  like  a  burlesque,  as  we  shall  be  much 
mistaken  if  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Lords  be 
not  ready  to  speak  out ;  while  it  would  seem  from  all  which 
was  said  at  the  Farmers'  Club  the  other  evening  that  so 
good  an  authority  as  Lord  Leicester  is  preparing"  himself 
to  say  something,  having  just  put  some  queries 
to  his  tenantry  as  to  the  cost,  where  the  laud  is 
highly  cultivated,  which  it  would  take  to  buy  a  man  out 
under  the  Tenant-Right  custom.  Others,  no  doubt,  like 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  will  be  ready  to  follow,  and  if 
the  bill  could  only  get  again  into  the  Commons  there  is 
already  sufficient  assurance  that  much  good  must  come  of 
its  consideration  in  such  a  place.  An  inquiry  by  a  Com- 
mons Committee  is  a  proposal,  in  point  of  fact,  to  adjourn 
the  movement  for  two  or  three  years,  and  weary  out  its 
stanchiest  advocates.  "  I  have  now  to  ask,  sir,  that  the 
Riot  Act  may  be  read,"  said  one  of  those  dull  prosy 
speakers,  occasionally  to  be  heard  even  in  Parliament. 
"  Read  the  Kiot  Act,"  interposed  one  of  his  impatient 
audience,  "  why,  doesn't  the  honourable  gentleman  see 
that  the  people  have  dispersed  already  ?" 

The  bill  itself,  we  repeat,  might  in  committee  be 
licked  into  shape  ;  but  it  is  clear  enough  that  it  can  never 
become  thoroughly  effective,  that  is,  imperative,  until  the 
constitution  of  the  Lower  House  at  least  be  amended ; 
while  its  discussion  here  would,  of  course,  or,  at  any  rate, 
fJinnld  be  useful  at  the  next  election  time,  that  is,  if  the 
farmer  be  worthy  of  the  franchise.  Any  one  who  has 
looked  through  the  reports  of  the  last  few  days  will  see 
how  much  the  feeling  for  "  freedom  of  contract " 
continues  to  prevail  amongst  the  landlords.  The 
Duke  of  Westminster  "  would  rather  see  a  tentative 
measure  passed  at  present.  It  could  be  afterwards  re- 
considered and  made  compulsory  if  necessary."  Major 
Tollemache,  M.P.,  was  of  opinion  that  "  unless  freedom 
of    contract    were    preserved     the     bill    would    never 
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pass."  The  honourable  G.  E.  M.  Monckton,  M.P., 
is  directly  adverse  to  "  any  resolution  advocating 
anything  but  perfect  freedom  of  contract,"  and  that  "  in 
Nottinghamshire,"  a  division  of  which  he  represents, 
"  legislation  is  quite  uncalled  for."  ]Mr.  Rodwell,  M.P., 
just  returned  as  a  regular  Farmers'  Friend,  from  the  East, 
says  "  a  dangerous  principle  will  be  introduced  if  landlord 
and  tenant  were  not  to  make  their  own  bargains  ;"  and 
Mr.  Greene,  M.P.,  from  the  same  quarter,  "  would  go  to 
any  length  with  regard  to  liberality  in  letting  farms,  but 
he  held  the  landowners  and  others  to  be  capable  of 
making  their  own  bargains  without  compulsory  legisla- 
tion." Lord  Fortescue  says  "  to  assume  that  men,  in  full 
possession  of  their  understanding,  were  so  helpless  as  not 
to  be  t''usted  to  make  contracts  with   others,  seemed   to 


put  the  tenant-farmers  in  a  somewhat  humiliating  and  by 
no  means  desirable  position,"  But  here  the  tenant- 
farmers  join  issue,  as  they  argue  that  the  full  adoption 
of  such  a  measure  as  that  they  ask  would  put  them  in  a 
less  humiliatiug  aud  far  more  desirable  position  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  time  and  trouble  to  sift  through  a  Royal 
Commission  or  a  Select  Committee  for  the  proof  of  such 
a  fact.  Mr.  Disraeli,  it  is  thought,  seldom  showed  greater 
sagacity  than  when  he  mvited  Mr.  Sewell  Read  to  join 
the  Government ;  but  let  the  Premier  avail  himself  of  the 
power  he  has  at  hand,  and  go  on  to  ask  the  Norfolk 
farmer  to  help  him  to  do  something,  the  sooner  the 
better  for  his  party,  over  a  business  which  is  growing  into 
one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day. — The  Mark  Lane 
E.vpress,  April  IJith. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  (ENGLAND)  BILL. 


In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  April  23,  on  the  motion  for 
going  into  Committee  on  this  bill. 

The  Duke  of  RUTLAND  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
bill  was  an  honest  attempt  on  the  part  of  liis  noble  Iriend  vpho 
had  charge  of  it  to  settle  a  delicate  question.  He  concurred 
with  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  on  a  former  occasion  (the  Earl 
of  Airlie)  that  his  noble  friend  was  right  in  upholding  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  contract  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant ;  but  many  of  their  friends  out  of  doors  thought  that 
instead  of  being  permissive  the  bill  ought  to  be  compulsory. 
It  was  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  interests  of  tlie  land- 
1  ord  were  contradictory  to  those  of  the  tenant.  It  was  equally 
the  object  of  the  landlord  as  it  was  of  the  tenant  that  the  land 
should  be  cultivated  in  the  best  possible  manner,  that  the 
tenant  should  have  security  for  the  capital  he  invested  in  the 
land,  and  that  the  largest  amount  of  capital  should  be  so  in- 
vested. Agiin,  there  were  those  out  of  doors  who  looked  with 
alarm  at  this  bill,  believing  it  to  be  ouly  the  tUin  edge  of  the 
wedge.  He  thought  that  was  a  baseless  fear.  The  people  of 
this  country  were  sufficiently  intelligent  to  know  well  that 
there  should  be  freedom  of  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  that  consequenily  landlords  and  tenants  should  not 
be  compelled  to  come  in  under  this  bill.  A  perfect  bill  was 
what  no  one  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  there  were  two  points 
in  the  one  before  tl>eir  lordships  respecting  which  he  enter- 
tained objections.  First,  bethought  that  the  drainage  of  land 
should  be  put  in  the  second  class  of  improvements  instead  of 
in  the  first  class.  Next,  he  thought  tliat  the  year's  notice  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  was  objectionable.  He  did  not  see  of  what 
advantage  it  could  be  to  tiie  tenant,  while  it  miffht  be  a 
great  disadvantage  to  tiie  landlord.  In  mauy  cases  it  would 
amount  to  practically  two  years'  notice.  He  was  sorry  to  say 
that  one  of  his  own  tenants  had  become  insolvent.  He  could 
not  give  that  tenant  notice  till  next  Lady-day,  so  that  be  would 
not  be  obliged  to  quit  till  L?.dy  Day,  1877.  In  the  meantime 
the  tenant  might  exhaust  the  lund  so  as  to  get  all  he  could 
out  of  it.  He  migiit  be  told  that  as  landlord  be  could  claim 
compensation  if  the  tenant  acted  in  that  way.  But  how  was 
he  to  recover  payment  and  compensation  from  an  insolvent 
tenant  ? 

Tiieir  lordships  then  went  into  Committee  on  the  bill. 

The  preamble  having  been  postponed,  clauses  up  to  4  inclu- 
sive were  agreed  to,  after  a  promise  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
look  to  the  phraseology  of  clause  4,  with  the  view  of  consider- 
ing the  words  referring  to  an  "  agent  authorised  in  writing." 

Clause  5  was  as  follows:  "Where  a  tenant  executes  on  his 
holding  au  improvement  adding  to  the  letting  value  thereof, 
he  sliall  be  entitled  to  obtain  on  the  determination  of  the 
tenancy  compensation  in  respect  of  the  improvement."  On 
this  clause, 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  asked  whether  its  provisions 
were  to  be  retrospective. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  replied  that  decidedly  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Goverment  was  that  they  were  to  be  prospective 
only,  aud  this  was  shown  by  a  clause  which  required  that  before 
the  tenant  executed  any  improvement  for  which  compensation 
was  to  be  given  under  the  bill,  notice  of  his  intention  to 
execute  it  must  be  given  to  the  landlord. 


The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  said  that  the  provision  requiring 
such  a  notice  was  not  in  the  original  draught  of  the  bill. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  submitted  that  the  words  "  adding 
to  the  letting  value  thereof"  were  objectionable,  and  he  would 
move  that  they  be  struck  out.  It  might  be  that  an  improve- 
ment was  a  valuable  one,  though  from  circumstances  with  which 
the  tenant  had  nothing  to  do,  the  letting  value  ofthe  farm  was 
not  improved  in  the  sense  of  a  higher  rent  being  obtained  for 
it.     He  moved  as  an  amendment  the  omission  of  those  words. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  could  not  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  noble  duke.  The  principle  that  the  improvements 
for  which  compensation  was  to  be  paid  should  add  to  the  letting 
value  of  the  holding  was  that  from  which  the  Government 
started  in  the  framing  of  this  bill.  First  of  all,  by  the  clause 
now  under  consideration  the  tenant  executed  au  improvement 
which  added  to  the  letting  value.  In  other  words,  the  tenant 
received  compensation  for  an  unexhausted  improvement.  Theu 
came  clause  6,  which  defined  by  classes  the  improvements  for 
which  compensation  was  to  be  allowed,  and  that  was  followed 
by  a  clause  defining  what  the  amount  of  the  tenant's  compensa- 
tion was  to  be.  If  the  tenant  laid  out  money  on  the  farm 
which  would  result  in  making  the  farm  one  which  would  let 
for  a  better  rent,  when  his  improvements  added  to  the  letting 
value  of  the  land,  he  would  be  entitled  to  compensation  if  his 
tenancy  was  not  sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  recoup  him- 
self for  his  outlay  m  the  improvements.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  improvement  did  not  add  to  the  letting  value  the  tenant 
could  not  be  compensated  under  this  bill.  He  hoped  their 
lordships  would  keep  clause  5  as  it  stood. 

The  Earl  of  MORLEY  thouglit  the  noble  duke  had  over- 
looked this  consideration — that  though  the  improvement  might 
be  a  valuable  one  per  se,  yet  other  causes  might  operate  to 
decrease  the  letting  value  of  the  farm,  and  in  this  case  the 
tenant  would  not  be  entitled  to  compensation.  He  thought 
that  a  certain  ambiguity  would  present  itself  in  respect  of  the 
third  class  of  improvements,  which  were  the  application  to  land 
of  purchased  artificial  or  other  manure,  and  consumption  by 
cattle  or  sheep  or  pigs  of  corn,  cake,  or  other  feeding  stuff. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  apprehended  that  such  an  im- 
provement as  his  noble  friend  had  suggested  in  the  opening 
portion  of  his  remarks  would  come  within  the  bill.  As  to  the 
third  class  of  improvement,  there  was  an  inconvenience  in 
discussing  a  clause  which  was  not  before  their  lordships,  and 
the  classes  of  improvements  were  provided  for  in  clause  (5  ; 
but  in  reply  to  his  noble  friend  he  would  say  that  all  improve- 
ments of  the  third  class  should  be  deemed  to  be  unexhausted 
if  no  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes  had  been  taken  off  the  laud 
after  the  manure  had  been  applied. 

Lord  HALIFAX  observed  that  that  would  come  within  the 
third  class  was  rather  an  improvement  to  keep  the  farm  pre- 
cisely as  it  was — to  prevent  it  from  deteriorating — than  one 
which  would  add  to  the  lettiug  value  of  the  laud.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  clause  5  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  improvements. 

Lord  CARLINGFORD  thought  the  Government  were  quite 
right  in  adhering  to  the  words  which  the  noble  duke  (the 
Duke  of  Somerset)  proposed  to  strike  out.  Even  though  the 
land  would  not  let  at  a  higher  rent,  the  particular  improve- 
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ment  might  have  increased  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  it 
liad  been  effected.  Whether  it  did  or  did  not  was  a  matter 
which  could  be  ascertained  without  reference  to  the  rent  at 
which  the  farm,  as  a  whole,  could  be  let. 

Tlie  Earl  of  AIRLIE  thought  the  Government  were  quite 
right  in  maintaining  that  anything  which  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  land  contriljuted  to  its  letting  value. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said  the  question  was  not  whether  the 
improvement  had  increased  the  rent,  but  whether,  if  it  had 
not  been  effected,  the  letting  value  of  the  land  would  have 
been  as  great. 

Lord  HAMPTON  hoped  his  noble  friend  (the  Duke  of 
Richmond)  would  reconsider  this  matter,  because  he  thought 
that  the  words  which  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset) 
proposed  to  strike  out  would  lead  to  litigation. 

The  Marquis  of  BATE  was  of  opinion  that  those  words 
were  of  vital  importance,  and  he  therefore  opposed  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said  that  some  of  the  objections 
urged  against  the  words  of  the  clatise  now  under  consideration 
might  be  ground  for  modifying  clause  7,  wliicli  defined  the 
amount  of  compensation  ;  and  when  the  latter  clause  came  on 
for  discussion  he  would  propose  an  amendment  in  its  terms  to 
meet  those  objections  ;  but  clause  5  was  the  keystone  of  the 
structure  of  the  bill,  and  he  could  neither  assent  to  the 
amendment  nor  promise  to  reconsider  the  matter. 

Tiie  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said  that  the  words  to  which 
the  noble  duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  attached  so  mnch 
importance  were  scarcely  just  to  the  tejant.  The  bill  required 
the  consent  of  the  landlord  to  the  execution  of  any  improve- 
ment for  which  compensation  was  to  be  claimed.  Supposing 
the  tenant  spent  £1,000  en  drainage  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  failure  and  did  not  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  laud, 
ought  the  whole  loss  to  fall  on  the  tenant,  though  the  expendi- 
ture was  one  to  which  the  landlord  had  given  his  consent  ? 

Tlie  Duke  of  RICHMOND  thought  that  in  the  case  just 
suggested  the  matter  was  one  of  covenent  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  If  the  tatter  entered  into  a  bad  speculation,  was 
he  to  turn  round  and  ask  the  landlord  to  pay  for  it  ? 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEBLEY,  while  approving  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Government  to  adhere  to  the  words  which  the 
noble  duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  proposed  to  expunge, 
thought  at  the  same  time  that  the  difficulty  just  suggested  by 
that  noble  duke  was  one  which  was  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. In  the  county  of  Norfolk  a  body  of  gentlemen,  among 
whom  were  Lord  Leicester  and  Jlr.  Clare  Read,  drew  up  a 
document  in  which  it  was  stated  that  "  no  case  has  been  made 
out  for  coiupensation  for  any  outlay  which  is  not  suitable  to 
the  holdings  and  calculated  to  increase  the  letting  value  unless 
it  be  made  with  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord."  This 
last  qualification  was  an  important  one.  AVithin  his  own 
personal  experience  as  a  landlord  there  had  occurred  a  case 
which  illustrated  the  point.  A  tenant  of  his  undertook  a  drain 
with  his  consent,  and,  after  having  consulted  and  obtained  the 
advice  of  the  best  authorities,  the  drain  would  not  do  when 
finished,  and  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  make  another  one.  It 
vifould  have  been  rather  hard  on  the  tenant  to  have  had  to 
bear  the  loss  of  the  first  drain,  seeing  that  it  had  been 
executed  under  such  circumstances.  That  case  was  not 
sufficiently  provided  for  under  tlie  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  SALISBURY  reminded  their  lordships  of 
the  power  to  charge  compensations  on  the  estate  which  this 
bill  would  confer  on  Hmited  owners.  This  must  be  considered 
when  they  came  to  the  question  of  paying  for  such  improve- 
ments as  that  just  referred  to  by  his  noble  friend. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said  he  would  not  press  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  then  withdrawn. 
The    Earl  of  AIRLIE   said    that  in  consequence  of    the 
amendment  which  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 
had  promised  to  propose  oa  Clause  7,  he  would  not  propose 
the  amendment  on  Clause  5  o!  which  he  had  given  notice. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said  that  before  the  clause  was 
agreed  to  he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  plan  of  the 
bill  appeared  to  he  this — it  set  out  in  tliis  clause  a  general 
principle  with  respect  to  compensation  for  improvements, 
which,  when  they  passed  that  clause,  their  lorflships  would 
affirm.  It  then  went  on  to  limit  that  principle  of  compensation 
in  various  ways.  It  was  most  important,  therefore,  that  their 
lordships  should  look  carefully  to  the  wording  of  Clause  5, 
this  clause  being ,  as  it  were,  the  standard  raised  by  the 


Government,  and  under  which  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
to  be  carried  out.  In  considering  the  question  of  Tenant- 
Right  there  are  several  matters  which  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  First,  the  improvements  should  be  real ;  secondly,  they 
should  not  be  made  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  with  tin; 
landlord  to  that  effect;  thirdly,they  should  not  be,  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  valuable  consideration  received ;  and,  fourthly,  that 
the  tenant  had  not  already  been  recouped  his  outlay,  either  by 
length  of  occupation  or  by  cheapness  of  rent.  Tliese  were 
four  limitations  upon  the  right  and  equity  of  compensation 
for  improvements  which  so  far  were  fully  admitted,  and  which 
were  luUy  admitted  even  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Land  Act. 
But  this  clause  alluded  to  one  only  of  these  limitations — and 
that  was  that  the  improvement  should  be  really  effected  and 
really  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  land.  He  asked  whether 
it  was  wise  to  put  into  the  bill  a  sweeping  assertion  as  to  the 
letting  value  which  was  not  covered  by  limitations  afterwards 
imposed.  The  Government  bill  had  the  character  of  a 
general  promise,  and  then  they  were  obliged  afterwards  to 
insert  limitations  which  appeared  inconsistent  with  the 
promise.  He  vestured  to  suggest  that  if  not  now,  at  least  on 
the  report, their  lordsiiips  would  endeavour  to  import  into  this 
clause  words  which  should  cover  the  limitations  to  which  he 
referred.  He  had  not  put  down  an  amendment  because  long 
experience  had  convinced  him  of  the  difficulty  an  independent 
member  found  in  effecting  consistent  improvements  in  a  bill 
intioduced  by  another.  They  had  imported  the  words  into  the 
hill  of  "  adding  to  the  letting  value."  That,  in  the  first  place, 
meant 'adding  to  the  profit  of  the  tenant.  Let  them  look  at 
the  clause  in  this  light.  "  When  a  tenant  executes  on  his 
holding  improvements  adding  to  liis  own  profit  he  shall  be 
compensated."  And  this  was  what  the  Government  asked  the 
House  to  affirm.  No  precaution  had  been  taken  with  re- 
gard to  cases  where  the  tenants  were  allowed  to  sit  in  their 
holdings  at  prices  far  below  the  market  value  of  their  farms, 
and  where  they  had  long  since  been  recouped  for  the  improve- 
ments they  carried  out.  He  might  illustrate  that  by  a  case 
within  his  experience.  Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  his 
purchased  a  property  in  a  picturesque  but  rather  sleepy  Englisli 
county.  He  paid  a  high  price  for  the  estate,  and  he  found 
that  most  of  the  tenants  were  sitting  at  rents  much  below  the 
market  value.  He  informed  them  that  he  had  the  best  means 
of  knowins  that  they  enjoyed  a  large  percentage  for  their 
money — that  whereas  his  return  was  about  2  per  cent.,  from 
information  he  received,  their  return  was  from  20  to  25  per 
cent.,  and  that  under  these  circumstances  he  asked  them  to 
advance  the  rents.  Most  of  them  said,  ''  You  think  our  rents 
are  low;  we  think,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  sitting  at  the 
average  rent  of  our  neighbourhood,  and  we  cannot  advance 
our  rents."  The  landlord  said  he  was  sorry,  but  he  must  put 
the  farms  to  competition  and  test  what  other  farmers  would 
give.  The  result  was  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
tenants  were  themselves  the  highest  bidders  for  their  farms. 
What  did  the  House  think  turned  out  to  be  the  preference  rent 
at  which  the  tenants  had  been  sitting  and  in  respect  of  which 
they  might  well  have  executed  the  most  costly  improvements  ? 
They  had  been  sitting  at  a  preference  rent  of  between  50  and 
70  per  cent.  This  might  be  an  extreme  case,  but  he  was 
certain  that  in  many  parts  of  England  where  tenants  were 
sitting  at  a  very  low  preference  rent,  out  of  those  preference 
rents  lliey  were  well  compensated  for  any  improvements  they 
made.  It  was  annouuced  that  although  this  bill  referred  only 
to  England,  it  was  to  be  followed  by  another  bill  appHcable  to 
Scotland.  One  of  the  extreme  cases  was  this — that  im- 
provements which  were  to  be  compensated  for  shall  not  be 
improvements  done  in  virtue  of  a  contract  or  in  fulfilment  of 
any  other  understanding.  He  ventured  to  affirm  this,  that  all 
improvements  made  by  tenants  holding  under  leases  were  im- 
provements made  in  virtue  of  a  contract ;  and  it  was  prepos- 
terous that  a  man  should  make  a  clear  and  distinct  bargain 
with  another,  taking  a  farm  for  a  particular  rent,  and  then, 
not  satisfied  with  the  profit  which  that  rent  would  give  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  legitimate  occupation,  that  he  should  de- 
mand at  the  end  of  the  lease  additional  compensation.  He 
laid  down  the  principle  generally  that  this  clause  was  not  a 
clause  which  in  principle  ought  to  be  extended  to  leases  at  all 
unless  the  improvements  done  were  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 
Each  party  ought  to  be  kept  to  bis  own  bargain.  The  clause 
affirmed  a  principle  of  compensation  for  improvements  in 
terms  dangerously,  inequitably,  wide  and  sweeping,  and  he 
suggested  they  should  introduce  into  it  words  to  the  effect 
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tliat  tliey  recognised  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  only 
where  he  had  not  been  otherwise  remunerated  for  the  im- 
provements. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said  most  of  tlie  speech  of 
the  noble  duke  had  been  a  criticism  on  the  wording  of  this 
particular  clause — a  criticism  which  might  have  been  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  proposal  of  seven  additional  words.  Every 
person  who  admitted  the  idea  of  compensation  for  improve- 
ments was  agreed  that  such  compensation  ought  to  be  guarded 
and  '[ualified  by  various  conditions — such  as  lowness  of  rent, 
length  of  occupation,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  compen- 
sation had  been  already  given  in  some  other  way  for  the 
improvements.  He  and  those  around  him  were  perfectly 
agreed  upon  the  propriety  of  these  conditions.  The  criticism 
of  the  noble  duke  amounted  to  this — At  the  beginning  of  the 
bill,  when  you  first  enact  that  there  shall  be  compensation, 
before  you  put  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  section,  you 
ought  to  enumerate  iu  it  every  oue  of  your  qualifications  and 
conditions,  for  if  you  leave  one  of  them  out  the  clause  will 
hereafter  be  cited  as  a  proof  that  you  have  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  without  any  qualification  whatever. 
He  put  it  to  their  lordships  whether  this  was  not  the  effect  of 
three-fourths  of  the  noble  duke's  speech.  Eor  his  owu  part, 
he  believed  that  oue  of  the  main  causes  of  obscurity  iu  Acts 
of  Parliament  was  the  attempting  to  express  in  one  long  sen- 
tence, running  perhaps  to  a  page  or  a  page  and  a  half,  a  large 
number  of  qualifications.  You  must  take  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament by  steps  and  go  from  clause  to  clause,  and  no  one  had 
a  right  to  take  one  of  a  fasciculus  of  clauses  and  to  maintain 
that  it  expressed  Parliamentary  approval  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple, unmodified  and  uncontrolled  by  anything  that  came 
afterwards.  Still,  if  the  noble  duke  wisiied  to  make  the  clause 
more  guarded  and  more  clear,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
introduce  after  "entitled"  the  words  "subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act."  Every  modification  and  qualilication 
would  be  thereby  introduced  into  the  section.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  noble  duke  in  the  other  matter  he  referred  to. 
The  noble  duke  said  it  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a 
lease  that  there  should  be  in  it  any  such  provisions  for  com- 
pensation as  were  contained  in  this  bill.  If  it  were  meant 
tliat  it  was  repugnant  to  the  leases  now  in  existence,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  noble  duke,  because  the  bill  carefully  guarded 
against  affecting  in  auy  way  any  lease  now  in  operation.  But  it 
would  no:  be  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  lease  which  might  be 
made  hereafter  if  the  two  parties  to  it  agreed  that  these  were 
proper  provisions  to  insert,  and  that  they  would  accept  the 
offer  contained  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  If  the  parties  did 
not  like  the  provisions,  they  need  not  introduce  them  into  the 
contract. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  concurred  to  a  great  extent  in 
what  had  been  said  by  the  uoble  and  learned  lord  opposite  in 
regard  to  leases.  The  object  of  this  and  kindred  enactments 
was  to  offer  to  the  tenant  an  inducement  to  keep  up  his  good 
farming  to  the  last  moment  of  his  occupation,  and  of  course 
this  object  applied  as  much  to  leases  as  to  yearly  agreements. 
It  was  because  Nature  did  not  permit  a  tenant,  especially  in 
the  case  of  high  farming,  to  reap  the  whole  benefit  of  his 
outlay  before  the  termination  of  his  tenancy  that  it  became 
desirable  to  give  him  compensation.  He  thought  a  lease 
ought  to  be  combined  with  a  bill  of  this  kind,  for  under  the 
present  system,  witliout  the  slightest  dishonesty  or  unfairness, 
a  tenant  who  farmed  very  high  would  iu  the  last  three  or  four 
years  of  his  tenancy  take  out  of  the  farm  that  which  he  had 
previously  put  into  it  or  let  it  down  from  the  high  pitch  of 
cultivation. 

Lord  CARLINGFORD  thought  that  nearly  all  the  condi- 
tions and  safeguards  which  the  noble  duke  desired  to  see 
iutroduced  into  this  clause  were  covered  by  and  included  in 
the  general  power  of  making  agreements  which  the  bill  is 
intended  to  confer.  Perhaps  an  exception  should  be  made  of 
the  question  the  noble  duke  raised  as  to  genertl  lowness  of 
rent  apart  from  improvements  made  by  the  tenant.  The  only 
answer  to  that  was  that  when  a  landlord  believed  his  rents  to 
be  imreasonubly  low  he  ought  to  raise  them. 

After  some  conversation,  the  clause,  as  verbally  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

On  clause  6, 

Lord  HENNIKEPu  moved  that  the  classes  of  improvements 
should  be  four  instead  of  three  as  proposed  iu  the  clause,  and 
in  doing  so  he  proposed  a  re-arrangement  of  the  improve- 
ment' and  also  a  small  addition  thereto.    We  understood  that 


the  main  object  of  the  noble  lord  in  proposing  his  amendment 
was  to  make  a  juster  arrangement  than  tliat  proposed  in  the 
clause  in  respect  of  the  number  of  years  during  which  an 
improvement  should  be  deemed  to  be  unexhausted. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  regretted  that  he  differed  from 
his  noble  friend,  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  this  matter. 
In  the  first  place,  he  preferred  three  classes  to  four,  because 
the  fewer  the  classes  were  the  simpler  would  be  the  operation 
of  the  bill.  In  the  next  place,  the  dilference  between  the 
amendment  of  his  noble  friend  and  the  arrangement  of  classes 
in  the  clause  was  infinitesimally  small.  He  opposed  the  pro- 
position of  the  noble  lord  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unnecessary.  Improvements  coming  under  Class  1  as  defined 
in  the  bill  would  include  all  the  improvements  set  forth  in  the 
noble  lord's  classes  one  and  two,  and  as  the  period  of  exhaus- 
tion under  the  first  class  would  extend  over  30 years, it  would 
be  perfectly  possible  for  landlords  and  tenants  by  mutual 
agreements  to  make  any  new  limit  within  the  maximum  of  20 
years  which  they  might  think  desirable. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  Diikeof  Cleveland, 
The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  was  glad  the  noble  duke  pro- 
posed to  retain  the  classification  as  proposed  in  the  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  SALISBURY  thought  it  would  be  hard  to 
prevent  landlords  and  tenants  adopting  varying  time  limits  in 
accordance  with  the  different  conditions  existings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
The  Duke  of  RUTLAND   moved   an   amendment  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  drainage  of  land    from 
Class  1  to  Class  2  of  the  improvements  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND,  the  Marquis  of  BATH,  and 
the  Earl  of  AIRLIE  opposed  the  amendment. 

Lord  WAVENEY  thought  drainage  of  a  superior  nature 
should  come  under  the  first  class,  while  the  inferior  kind 
should  come  under  tiie  second  class  of  improvements. 

Tlie  Marquis  of  LANSDOWNE  said  the  diificulty  might 
vanish  if  the  House  were  clearly  to  understand  that  the 
periods  mentioned  in  Clause  8  were  only  maximum  periods 
and  not  to  be  allowed  in  every  instance. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  stated  that  the  periods  men- 
tioned were  intended  merely  to  be  «!(^m«;(«M,  and  that  if  the 
language  of  the  clause  was  not  explicit  er.ough  he  woul^ 
insert  words  to  make  it  so. 
The  amendment  was  then  withdrawn. 
The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  suggested  that  in  the  case  of 
the  erection  or  enlargement  of  buildings  the  tenant  should 
receive  30,  instead  of  30,  years'  compensation. 

Lord  CARLINGFORD  thought  it  would  be  wiser  to  leave 
out  buildings  altogether. 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND  took  the  same  view,  remark- 
ing that  the  erection  or  enlargement  of  buildings  was  generally 
done  by  the  landlord. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  observed  that  the  proposal 
of  the  noble  lord  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley)  wa?  only  material 
in  the  case  of  limited  owners,  because  if  the  owner  of  property 
was  an  absolute  owner  he  could  make  what  agreement  he  liked 
with  his  tenant.  Now,  this  bill  recognised  only  the  person  in 
possession  of  the  estate  as  the  representative  of  all  interest  in 
it,  so  fiir  as  what  might  be  called  "  ordinary  management"  was 
concerned,  and  he  thought  excellent  reasons  should  be  shown 
for  tlio  adoption  of  that  principle.  The  proposal  of  the  noble 
earl  would  defeat  the  whole  object  of  the  bill,  which  was  meant 
to  be  a  practical  working  measure,  and  he  therefore  hoped  their 
lordships  would  not  commit  themselves  to  it.  It  was  consi- 
dered when  the  bill  was  about  to  be  introduced  whether  it 
should  not  go  further,  and  whether  larger  powers  should  not 
be  given  to  the  limited  owner,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  at  some  convenient  time  to  propose  a  measure 
which  should  deal  with  and  probably  extend  those  powers.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  take  into  account  whether  the  limited 
owner,  with  proper  checks,  might  not  lie  empowered  to  make 
sucli  agreements  as  that  to  which  the  noble  earl  referred,  and 
under  such  agreement  to  charge  the  inheritance. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  said  tlie  real  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  limited  owner,  and  that  he 
saw  no  reason  for  alarm  as  to  what  might  happen  to  the 
remainder  man.  He  did  not  concur  in  the  theory  of  what  was 
called  increasing  the  food  of  the  people,  but  that  was  the 
ground  on  which  the  bill  was  based  by  the  Government,  and 
nothing  was,  in  his  opinion,  more  essential  to  good  farming 
than  that  permanent  sound  buildings  should  be  provided. 
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Tlie  Mrtrqais  of  BAl'H  thought  the  limited  owner  possessed 
all  the  powers  which  were  requisite,  aiiJ,  it'  uot,  he  might 
apply  to  the  Court  of  Ch;-ncery  to  obtain  tliem. 

Alter  a  few  words  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  insertion  of 
the  foUosving  words  in  the  clause  was  agreed  to  :  "  The  laying 
down  of  permanent  pastures,"  "  the  making  and  planting  of 
osier  beds,"  and  "  the  making  of  water  meadows." 

The  words  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  making  or  improving 
of  roads,  bridges,  water-courses,  ponds,  wells,  or  reservoirs 
were  also  agreed  to. 

A  short  conversation  arose  on  the  words  "  making  or  pro- 
tecting of  fences,"  which  resulted  in  the  the  omission  of  the 
words"  or  protecting  of"  from  the  part  of  the  clause  referring 
to  fences. 

The  remaining  improvements  of  the  first  class  included  in 
the  clause — namely,  the  planting  of  orchards,  the  reclamation 
of  waste  land,  and  the  \arping  of  land — were  then  ordered  to 
stand  part  of  the  bill,  with  the  insertion  of  the  "  planting  of 
hops." 

Ou  the  portion  of  the  clause  which  referred  to  the  second 
class  of  improvements — the  boning,  chalking,  claying,  liming, 
and  marling  af  land,  and  planting  of  hops. 

The  Dake  of  SOMERSET  contended  that  the  consent  of  the 
landlord  was  necessary  with  regard  to  improvements  in  these 
cases. 

The  clause  as  amended  was  added  to  the  bill,  as  were  also 
Clauses  7,  which  fixes  the  amount  of  the  tenant's  compensa- 
tion, and  8,  which  defines  the  time  in  which  improvements 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  exhausted. 
Clauses  9  to  13  were  agreed  to. 
Clause  14  was  struck  out. 
Clause  15  was  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  16,  requiring  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  to  give 
the  other  three  months'  notice  before  the  termination  of  the 
tenancy  of  his  intention  to  make  a  claim  for  compensation. 

The  Marquis  of  BATH  objected  to  the  form  of  the  clause  as 
unsatisfactory,  and  suggested  that  the  words  "three  months" 
should  be  omitted. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  explained  that  the  object  of 
the  three  months'  notice  was  to  put  the  parties  on  their  guard 
by  letting  them  know  before  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  that 
a  claim  was  to  be  made  for  compensation.  It  was  only  on 
the  termination  of  the  tenancy  that  the  tenant  could  go  to  the 
landlord  and  make  his  claim.  If  the  landlord  disputed  the 
claim,  then  came  the  provision  under  the  18th  clause  by  which 
referees  were  to  be  appointed.  If  both  parties  concurred  there 
might  be  a  single  referee ;  if  they  did  not  concur  each 
might  appoint  a  referee ;  and  if  a  referee  died  or  failed  to  act 
after  seven  days'  notice,  the  County  Court  Judge  was  to  appoint 
an  impartial  person  as  referee.  Then  there  was  the  provision 
as  to  the  time  within  which  the  referees  and  the  umpire  were 
to  make  their  awards.  Those  various  stages  would  altogether 
occupy  about  eleven  weeks  ;  so  that  the  landlord  would  have 
sufiicient  time  given  him  for  examining  into  the  matter. 
The  clause  was  agreed  to,  as  was  also  Clause  17. 
On  Clause  18, 

The  Marquis  of  BATH  moved  an  amendment  extending 
the  period  for  the  referee  to  take  action  from  seven  to  fourteen 

Earl  GRANVILLE  and  the  LORD  CHANCELLOR 
opposed  the  amendment,  which,  together  with  one  proposing 
to  place  the  duty  of  appointing  a  referee  in  case  the  one 
selected  by  the  parties  did  not  act  on  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners, instead  of  the  County  Court,  was  negatived,  and  the 
clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  19  to  24!  were  agreed  to,  and  on  Clause  25, 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  proposed  to  strike  it  out,  and 
substitute  the  following :  "  The  umpire  shall  not  award  a  sura 
generally  for  compensation,  but  shall,  as  far  as  reasonably 
may  be,  specify  the  particulars  of  the  several  improvements, 
acts,  and  things  in  respect  whereof  compensation  is  awarded  ; 
the  time  at  which  each  thereof  was  executed,  committed,  or 
permitted ;  the  mode  and  extent  in  and  to  which  each  thereof 
adds  to  or  diminishes  the  letting  value  of  the  holding,  and  the 
sum  awarded  in  respect  of  each  thereof." 

The  new  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Clauses  36  to  29  were  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  30, 

The  Marquis  of  HUNTLY  proposed  to  omit  words  giving 
the  power  of  appeal  to  County  Courts. 


The  Earl  of  KIM  BE RLEY  thought  that  an  appeal  ought 
to  be  allowed,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  County  Court  would  be 
the  best  tribunal  to  appeal  to.  In  some  cases,  however,  where 
very  large  suras  of  money  were  at  stake,  there  ought  to  be  the 
right  of  appeal  to  a  more  important  Court. 

The  Marquis  of  BATH  suggested  that  appeals  should  be  rc- 
moveable  into  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Courts  at  Westminster. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  pointed  out  that,  although  in 
common  law  actions  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court 
Judges  was  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  sum,  yet  in  cases 
of  equitable  jurisdiction  it  had  been  extended  to  £500,  while 
in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases  where 
the  parties  to  a  suit  consented,  they  might  exercise  an  abso- 
lutely unlimited  judgment.  To  what  better  tribunal  could 
appeals  under  this  bill  be  referred  ?  His  noble  friend  pro- 
posed a  Judge  of  Assize,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  most  of  these  cases  a  very  considerable  body  of  evidence 
would  have  to  be  disposed  of,  and  that  numerous  documents 
and  intricate  accounts  would  have  to  be  examined.  How 
could  a  Judge  of  Assize,  with  the  Circuits  adjusted  as  at  pre- 
sent, hear  all  these  cases  in  addition  to  the  work  he  had 
already  to  get  througli  ?  Besides,  if  appeals  were  to  be  tried 
before  a  Judge  of  Assize,  they  must  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  he 
could  conceive  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  submit  differ- 
ences arising  between  landlords  and  tenants  virtually  to  the 
decision  of  tenants  residing  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  A  County 
Court  Judge  would  have  ample  leisure  to  examine  not  only 
the  witnesses,  but  also  the  papers  and  accounts,  and  come  to  a 
decision  on  his  personal  responsibility,  instead  ot  casting  tlie 
responsibility  on  a  jury. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said  if  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  there  should  be  an  appeal  he  did  not  see  why  an 
award  under  £50  should  not  be  a  subject  of  appeal  as  well  as 
an  award  of  a  larger  amount. 

Lord  DENMAN  hoped  that  the  County  Court  Judges,  who 
were  already  very  much  overworked,  would  not  be  saddled 
with  this  additional  work. 

The  l)iike  of  RICHMOND  having  promised  to  reconsider 
the  clause  before  the  Report,  the  amendment  was  not  pressed, 
and  the  clause  was  agreed  to. 

The  following  clauses  were,  with  slight  verbal  amendments, 
added  to  the  bill: — 31,  which  deals  with  the  recovery  of  com- 
pensation ;  32,  which  provides  for  the  payment  ot  costs, 
remuneration,  &c.,  in  cases  where  proceedings  may  be  taken  in 
the  County  Courts  for  the  settlement  of  compensation;  33, 
which  gives  to  a  landlord  paying  compensation  the  power  to 
obtain  a  charge  on  his  holding  in  respect  thereof ;  and  34, 
which  deals  with  cases  in  which  the  lands  are  assigned  or 
secured  as  the  endowment  of  a  See,  and  cases  in  which  the 
landlord  is  incumbent  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  where  it 
is  proposed  by  trustees  to  exercise  the  landlord's  powers  for 
ecclesiastical  or  charitable  purposes. 

The  Duke  of  RUTLAND  moved  the  rejection  of  clause  35, 
which  provides  that  where  a  half-year's  notice  is  by  law  neces- 
sary for  determination  of  a  tenancy  (not  created  by  lease)  a 
year's  notice  shall  by  virtue  of  the  Act  be  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  same. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  defended  the  clause. 
Lord  HATHERTON  suggested  the  addition  of  words  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  tenant  had  sub-let  a  portion  of  his  farm 
the  usual  six  month's  notice  should  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Lord  HALIFAX  pointed  out  that  one  advantage  of  retain- 
ing the  sis  months'  notice  to  quit  would  be  that  an  outgoing 
tenant  would  have  no  time  to  "  play  tricks  with  his  farm"  if 
he  were  so  disposed. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  held  that  the  object  of  the  bill 
ought  to  be  the  encouragement  of  the  good,  "  improving'' 
tenant,  and  therefore  he  did  not  think  a  year's  notice  too  long. 
The  clause  was  agreed  to,  as  were  also  clauses  36  and  37. 
Clause  38  was  struck  out,  and  the  following  clause  was 
substituted  for  it :  "  This  Act,  subject  to  any  contract  in 
writing  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  shall  apply  to  all 
contracts  of  tenancy  taking  effect  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Act.  Eor  the  purposes  of  this  section  a  contract  of 
tenancy  from  year  to  year,  current  at  the  commencement  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  tenancy  begun  and  completed  after  the 
commencement  of  this  Act.  Except  as  aforesaid,  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  of  tenancy  current  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act." 
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The  remaining  clauses  were  then  agreed  to,  aud  the  Ch;iir- 
man  was  ordered  to  report  the  bill,  with  amendments,  to  the 
House. 


At  the  adjourned  discussion  of  the  Penrith  Farmers'  Club, 
on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Smith  proposed  a  resolution  declaring  that 
the  Club  saw  no  reason  why  the  bill  for  the  protection  of 
agricultural  tenants  should  not  be  extended  to  every  oilier 
class  of  tenants.  Mr.  W.  Heskett,  the  chairman,  hardly 
thought  such  a  resolution  could  be  put.  It  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place.  Mr. 
Tyson  moved,  '•  That  this  Club  is  of  opinion  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  are  fair  and  equitable  as  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant."  Mr.  Toppin  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Bedale  Chamher  of  Agri- 
culture there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members.  ]Mr.  Teale, 
the  secretary,  read  n  paper  on  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill, 
and  a  resolution  vfas  passed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
punge the  clauses  37  and  3S  before  the  bill  could  he  of  any 
ijenefit  to  tenant-farmers. 


At  a  meeting  on  Tliursday  of  the  West  Kent  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  in  Maidstone,  Sir  Edward  Tilmer  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Samuel  Ruttley  proposed  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Chamber,  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and,  with  some  amendments  in  the  compensating 
and  other  clauses,  it  is  desiralile,  notwithstanding  its  per- 
missive character,  that  it  should  become  law."  Mr.  Bridgland 
second  the  motion.     Mr.  Aveling  proposed,  as  an  amendment, 


"That  this  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  permissive  clauses  of  the  bill  should  be  struck  out." 
Mr.  Bath  bavin?  seconded  the  amendment,  four  hands  only 
were  held  up.  The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  carried  by  a 
large  majority. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cirencester  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on 
Monday  last,  Mr.  Snowsell  proposed ;  "  That  the  Government 
Bill  is  in  many  respects  vi-orthy  of  the  support  of  tenant- 
farmers,  but  on  taking  into  consideration  the  threat  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  to  withdraw  the  bill  if  any  successful  interfer.nce 
is  made  in  either  House  of  Parliament  to  strike  out  clauit  ■-  -17 
and  38,  which  make  it  a  permissive  bill,  that  this  meeting  con- 
siders it  would  more  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Government 
to  withdraw  their  bill  than  to  pass  it  in  its  present  shape." 
Mr.  Ruck  seconded  the  resolutiou.  Mr.  Lawrence  proposed 
the  following  amendment :  "  This  chamber  approves  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Bill,  as  providing  in  the  case 
of  limited  owners  security  to  their  tenants  for  capital  invested 
by  them,  and  as  affording  to  occupiers  generally  in  quitting 
their  land  the  means  of  receiving  the  unexhausted  value  of 
their  improvements."  Mr.  Anderson  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  was  lost  by  3  to  14.  Mr.  Ellett 
then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Anderson '  seconded,  the  following 
amendment  as  a  medium  course:  "  That  this  Chamber  is  of 
opinion  that  the  capital  of  agricultural  tenants  expended  in 
improvements  unexhausted  at  the  termination  of  their  tenancies 
should  be  secured  to  them,  and  recoguises  with  satisfaction 
the  admission  of  that  principle  to  some  extent  by  her 
iUajesty's  Government  in  the  introduction  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  now  before  Parliament."  This  amendment  was 
lost  by  6  to  9,  and  the  original  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Snowsell  was  carried  by  10  to  5. 
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At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  East  Lothian  Farmers 
Club,  lield  at  Haddington,  Mr.  James  Belfrage,  Samuelson 
Mains,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Samuel  D.  Sherkifi'  (Saltcoats)  said :  Having  been 
asked  to  introduce  this  subject  to  the  Club,  allow  me  first  of 
all  to  say  that  I  do  so  more  with  the  hope  of  promoting  a 
discussion  which  may  be  profitable  to  its  members  than  fiom 
any  wish  to  deliver  a  long-winded  oration.  Here  are  assembled 
a  large  body  of  practical  agriculturists,  who,  with  practical 
subjects  brought  before  them,  surely  can  impart  some  in- 
formation to  each  other.  Although  we  may  not  agree  on  all 
subjects,  still,  let  it  be  remembered  that  harmony  can  be  pro- 
duced irom  discord,  and  let  us  try  to  prove  that  our  county  is 
not  deficient  in  that  agricultural  skill  which  made  East  Lothian 
famous  in  days  gone  by.  Some  time  ago  T  happened  to  tall  in 
with  some  volumes  of  old  journals  rehitiug  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  East  Lothian  from  179'J  to  1810,  also  a  few  bound-up 
copies  of  the  leading  agricultural  newspaper  of  the  begiuning 
of  the  present  century,  and  I  felt  proud  to  read  there  the  admir- 
able reports  given  of  tlie  agriculture  of  East  Lothian.  Since 
those  days  there  has  been  a  great  infusion  of  new  blood  into  our 
county,  and  many  new  names  have  thereby  been  added  to  the 
roll  of  distinguished  farmers  of  East  Lothian.  A  laudable 
ambition  should  animate  every  heart.  Let  us  remember  the 
agricultural  heritage  we  bear,  aud  strive  earnestly — first  of  all 
individually,  and  also  unitedly — to  excel.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  many  of  the  best  and  leading  farmers  of  the  county 
liave  either  never  joined,  or  resigued  membership  of  this  club. 
Men  of  this  calibre  do  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  being  per- 
sonally taken  to  task  or  classed  as  ignorant  by  a  non- 
professional member.  I  hope  our  discussion  to-day  may  be 
thoroughly  practical.  The  practical  agriculture  of  April  must 
depend  very  much  on  the  amount  of  work  which  March  has 
left  April  to  complete.  Last  month  may  be  pronounced  on 
the  whole  a  favourable  one.  The  first  half  was  cold  and 
stormy,  but  the  last  fortnight  has  been  all  we  could  desire. 
Consequently  the  sowing  of  spring  wheat,  beans,  tares,  and 
oats  has  been  completed,  and  many  fields  of  barley  also  sown, 
besides  a  few  fields  of  potatoes  planted.  We  therefore  com- 
menced April  with  the  greater  proportion  of  our  barley  to  sow, 
the  bulk  of  our  Regent  potatoes  to  plant,  and  the  turnip  land 
break  to  pulverise  and  prepare  for  the  crop.     We  have  also 


the  harrowing  of  the  winter  wheat  and  top-dressing  of  grass 
to  attend  to.  I  propose  to  take  these  labours  serkdin,  placing 
them  in  the  order  in  which,  as  far  as  possible,  they  should 
follow  each  other.  But  first,  it  would  be  well  to  treat  of  the 
motive  power  of  the  farm — viz.,  the  condition  of  the  horses. 
Unless  the  horses  are  kept  up  to  the  mark,  farm  labour  must 
both  fall  behind  and  be  imperfectly  executed.  The  spring 
months  are  very  trying  for  horses.  They  are  apt  to  become 
dried  in  the  hair  aud  lose  condition  unless  a  proportion  of 
soft  food  is  given  ;  and  this,  I  consider,  is  best  supplied  by  a 
feed  of  boiled  barley,  mixed  with  a  few  swedes  aud  wheat 
chalf,  and  they  should  have  these  given  them  when  they  come 
home  from  work  in  the  aiternoon.  During  winter  the  common 
practice  is  to  supper  up  about  eight.  I  still  continue  this 
system  in  spring  by  giving  them  their  evening  feed  of  oats 
about  two  hours  alter  the  boiled  feed.  Hay  is  also  a  great 
essential  now,  and  well  repays  the  expense.  One  or  two  raw 
swedes  at  mid-day  is  also  a  valuable  adjunct  to  their  food. 
A  few  raw  potatoes  may  also  be  given  both  with  safety  and 
profit.  Another  important  feature  in  the  management  of 
horses  at  this  season  consists  in  the  system  of  giving  them 
water.  The  common  practice  is  to  allow  them  to  drink  their 
fill  when  coming  in  from  the  yoke,  and  another  fill  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  the  stable.  Use  and  wont  have  reconciled 
many  excellent  farmers  to  this  custom  ;  but  let  me  ask  any 
intelligent  veterinarian  how  many  valuable  horses  has  it 
killed  ?  Each  plougiiman  should  have  two  zinc  pails  and  the 
riding-stable  system  adopted  in  the  cart  stable.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  admirable  system  adopted  by  Lord  Kinnaird 
in  having  a  portion  of  the  manger  lined  with  zinc,  and  the 
water  supplied  by  gravitation,  giving  each  horse  an  opportunity 
of  drinking  as  it  chose  when  eating  its  food.  In  order  to  farm 
well  too  great  care  and  expense  cannot  be  lavished  on  the 
horses.  I  come  next  to  the  sowing  of  the  barley  crop.  On 
land  suitable  for  it — and,  with  proper  management,  all  land 
can  be  made  suitable  for  it— I  think  it  should  be  all  put  in  with 
a  drill  machine.  I  believe  in  broadcast  sowing  of  winter 
w^heat,  but  barley  is  entirely  different.  It  does  not  tiller  out 
like  wheat,  the  grain  is  more  regularly  placed  in  the  soil.  It 
brairds  more  regularly,  and  therefore  ripens  more  equally  than 
broadcast  sown  grain,  and  a  s.aving  of  one  bushel  per  acre  of 
seed   may  be  efl'ected.    If  the  [^field  where  barley  has  to  be 
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sowu  has  been  long  ploughed  a  turn  either  of  the  grubbers  or 
brake  liarrows  will  well  repay  the  expense.     Chevalier   barley 
is  by  far  the  most  profitable  variety  to  grow,  and  I  would  re- 
commend all  farmers  to  try  Hallett's  improved  Chevalier.  The 
change  of  seed  from  England  is  of  great  value.     Last  season  I 
brought  some  of  this  barley  from  Wiltshire.     It  yielded  fully 
1  qr.  per  acre  more,  besides  weighing  lib.  per  bushel  heavier 
than  the  best  Chevalier  I  could  procure  to  test  it  with.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  top- 
dressing  barley.    -This  must  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
land.     Mr.  Hope,  of  Bordlands,  holds  a  decided  opinion  that 
all  the  manure  necessary  for  the  barley  crop  should  be  in  the 
soil  when  it  is  sown ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  now- 
a-days  nearly  the  whole  of  the  farmyard  manure  is  applied  to 
potatoes,  and  turnips  grown  entirely  with   artificials.     Now, 
where  the  entire  ciop  is  driven  off  the  ground  (we  take  swedes, 
for  example)   a  top-dressing  is  necessary,  and  the  cheapest  and 
best,  and  one  I  have  repeatedly  proved,  is    1   cwt.   nitrate   of 
soda  and  2  cwt  coprolite  sujierpliosphate,  costing  25s.  per  acre. 
This  should  be  sown  before  the  barley  and  harrowed  in.    Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  mix  the  manure  till  the  day  of  sowing, 
as  the  sulphuric    acid   contained  in  the  superphosphate   is 
liable  to  destroy  tlie  action  of  the  nitrate  by  forming  a  sul- 
phate of  soda.     Here   I  would  point  out  the  advantage   of 
laying  in  all  the  manure  for  spring  use  during  winter.     You 
thereby  confer  a  boon  upon  tlie   manure  merchant,   by  giving 
him  a  good  estimate  of  the  quantities  required  for  his  trade, 
and  also  economise  farm  labour  in  a  great  measure,  by  timing 
the  deliveries  of  manure,  so  as  to  suit  the  deliveries  of  your 
farm  produce,  either  in   the   shape  of  grain  or  potatoes.     I 
come  now  to  speak  of  the  finishing  tonclies  which  at  this  time 
may  be  given  to  the  various  cereal  crops,  so  lar  as  skill  can  carry 
them  out.     Winter  wheat  should  receive  a  double  time  by  the 
heavy  harrows,  and  after  a  week's  interval  be  rolled  with  the 
heavy  fluted  roller.     I  advocate  the  heavy  roller  for  all  crops 
on  all  soils.     In  these  days  of  high-priced  hand  labour,  the 
common  harrows  can  be  made  to  do  a  deal  of  good  cultivation, 
and,  indeed,  I  prefer  them  to  the  hoe,  if  properly  timed.     As 
soon  as  the  cereal  crop  is  all  sovjn,  tliea  begin  potato  planting. 
The  seed  should  all  be  prepared  by  the  women-workers  during 
the  time  the  men  and  horses  are  putting  in  the  grain.     The 
potato  seed  can  all  be  cut  both  with  safety  and  profit  before  a 
single  set  is  planted,  if  cut  and  laid  in  parallelograms  of  about 
4  yards  wide  and  13  yards  long  ;  the  depth  of  potatoes  not  to 
exceed  10  or  12  inches,  and  a  very  small  dusting  of  lime  ap- 
plied.     The  cut  sets  on  being  lifted  will  be   found  nicely 
sprung,  just  beginning  to  bud.     Indeed  they  will  make  more 
thus  than  if  they  had  been  planted.     Regarding  their  cultiva- 
tion, deep,  dry,  ploughed,  clean  stubble  land  requires  nothing 
but  a  turn  of  the  harrows  before  the  drills  are  drawn  off.  There 
is  great  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  advantages  of  ma- 
nuring in  the  stubble  or  in  the  drill.     The  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  amount  of  labour  to  be  completed  in  spring  must 
determine  this.     Meantime,  while  acknowledging  the  advan- 
tage of  autumn  manuring  of  stiff  clay  soils,  thereby  rendering 
them  more  open  and  porous  during  winter,  I  have   not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  declaring  in  favour  of  manuring  in  the  drill 
for  potatoes — it  makes  them  earlier  and  also  increases  the  crop. 
Regarding  manure,  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  over-manure 
potatoes.    Regarding  the  use  of  artificials,  potatoes  are  much 
benefited  by  top-dressing  immediately  before  earthing  up.     I 
come  now  to  speak  of  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  turnip 
crop.     Well-ploughed   stubble   requires  little  preparation  ;  a 
grubbing  on  every  description  of  soil  being  far  more   advan- 
tageous than  ploughing.     It  is  a  greater  matter  to  retain  all 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  to  all  it  to  gather  more  after  being 
thoroughly   prepared   for   drilling   up,  and  this  is  the  best 
acchieved    by    allowing    the    field    to    lie     (after     being 
thoroughly    worked)    rolled    for    ten    days    or    a    fortnight 
before      the      drills      are      drawn      off.        There      is      a 
danger     attached     to    this    system.      If    it    is    adopted    in 
heavy    stiff     soils    heavy    rain    would    ruin    the    whole 
operations.   This  drawback,  combined  with  the  narrow  margin 
now-a-days   between  the    value    of    wheat  aud  barley,   has 
rendered  these  soils  comparatively  of  far  less  value,  unless  a 
system  of  two  consecutive    white   crops  is  permissible    and 
adopted.     The  value  of  the  straw  of  the  second  white  crop  is 
often  greater  when  made  into  manure  than  an  inferior  green 
crop,   which   in  these  days  of  high-priced  hand  labour  is  a 
heavy  drain  on  the    farmer's    purse.     I  have   only  now   to 
notice  the  top-dressing  of  young  grass  for  hay.    We  are  too 


late  in  many  instances  in  doing  this.    1  think  from  three  to 
four  acres  should  be  top-dressed  with  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity in  March,  and  the  dressing  repeated  towards  the  middle 
or  end  of  April.     1  mean  a  portion   required    for  very  early 
cutting.     But  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  is  soon 
enough  for  the  bulk  of  the  crop.      A  mixture  of  2  cwts. 
coprolites,    1   cwt.  guano,  and  1   cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  is  the 
best,  in  my  experience.     I  have  endeavoured,  <^entlemen,  as 
briefly  as  1  could,  to  summarise  the  various  agricultural  opera- 
tions set  forth  in  my  programme  for  April.     The  views  and 
opinions  advanced  may  not  coincide  with  those  of  other  farmers 
present,  but  everything  I  have  stated  I  am  prepared  to  defend, 
and  sbouid  never   advance  any  opinion  unless  I  had  proved  it 
to  be  a  fact,  and  not  a  fancy.     I  am  a  very  strong  advocate  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  coprolite  superphosphate.     Many  years 
ago  the  late  Dr.  Anderson  asked  me  to  conduct  some  experi- 
ments, which  thoroughly  proved  their  value.     On  light  soils 
they  were   superior   to   the  best  bone-ash  super,  and  on  fair 
average  turnip  loam  there  was  only  a  fraction  of  difference 
in  favour  of  the   bone   phosphates,   and  I  would  advise  all 
farmers  to  use  them.       With  this  superior  super    at    from 
£4  10s.  to  £i'  15s.,    and  nitrate    of  soda    at  £13  per   ton, 
farmers  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  first-class,  cheap  fertiliser 
for   every  species  of  crop  or  soil,  the  proportions  ot  super- 
phosphate and  nitrate  to  be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the 
soil.     Aud  now  one  word  before  I  close,  with  reference  to  the 
present  agaicultural  position  of  our  country.     While  there  are 
many  instances  of  first-class  farming  it  must  be  admitted  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  land  poorly  farmed.     Many  farms  owing  to 
excess  of  competition,  are  too  highly  rented,  consequently  the 
tenants  are  discouraged.     The  disastrous  season  of  1872  (when 
East  Lothian  suffered  more  than  any  district  in  the  kingdom) 
bit  us  all  sorely,  and  the  losses  have   yet  to  he   repaired. 
Referring  to  this  Mr.  Kinloch  never  spoke  more  to  the  point 
than  when  he  stated  from  the  chair,  at  the  December  dinner 
of  the  Agricultural  Society,  that  these  losses,  though  hard  to 
bear,  were  not  without  good  effect.     Have   they  not  taught 
us  to  work  more  earnestly,  to  attend   thoroughly  to  business 
and  personally  to  see  every  operation  thoroughly  carried  out  ? 
Why  should  farmers  be  exempt  from  the  duties  of  personal  super- 
intendence of  farm  work,  and  not  give  as  much  time   to  their 
duties  as  those  who  ate   engaged  in   legal,   medical,  or  mer- 
cantile pursuits  ?     Do  not  let  me  .be  misunderstood.     I  wish 
not  to  imply  that   farmers  are  idle,  but  1  mean  a  very  close 
personal  superintendence,   as  earnest  and  keen  as  that  of  pro- 
fessional men  engaged  in  other  branches  of  national  industry. 
Farming  is  now  a  science,  which,  if  earnestly  pursued,  is  a 
noble  field  of  action,  and  here  in  this  favoured  locality,  with 
the   natural   advantages  both  of  soil  and    climate,  we  must 
yield  to  none.     And  if  united  and  working  earnestly  to  each 
other's  advantage   and   welfare,   the   ancient   prestige  of  our 
country  will  be  restored,  and  her  resources  developed  to  the 
full.     I  have   not  touched  either  upon  the  breeding  of  stock 
or  sowing    of    young  grasses.      These  important    branches 
would  form  of  themselves  excellent  subjects  for  another  occa- 
sion.    I  thank  you,   gentlemen,  for  the  patience  with  which 
you  have  indulged  me  during  a  rather  long  speech. 

The  CitAiMAN  was  sure  they  would  all  agree  with 
him  that  they  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Sherriff  for  his 
excellent  speech  on  the  practical  agriculture  for  April.  He 
approved  generally  of  what  Mr.  Sheriff  had  said.  It  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  their  horses  should  be  under 
proper  treatment,  and  in  good  condition  for  spring  work. 
Their  horses  were,  in  a  manner,  their  implements,  and  it  was 
essential  that  all  these  should  be  in  order  for  this  important 
part  of  the  season,  and  also  to  provide  themselves  with  good 
pure  seed,  as  far  as  possible.  In  regard  so  manures,  let  them 
exercise  their  judgment,  and  apply  them  according  to  the  soil 
they  cultivated.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sheriff  raigl^t  be 
perfectly  right  in  what  he  says  about  coprolites,  but  he  (the 
chairman)  thought  a  certain  amount  of  good  guano  was, 
whea  properly  applied,  amongst  the  best  manures  they  could 
use.  In  regard  to  potato  planting,  he  thought  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  wiien  they  had  heavy  clay  to  work  upon, 
to  manure  the  land  as  far  as  tiiey  could,  at  the  back  end  of 
the  seasoa,  and  what  manure  they  had  over  they  could  apply 
it  to  the  Swedish  turnips.  The  other  turnips  they  might 
manage  to  sow  without  court  manure.  In  regard  to  top- 
dressing  barley,  he  thought  it  was  an  excellent  thing.  This 
season  he  had  top-difssed  all  his  white  crops.  He  had  a  man 
going  behind  the  di :  11,  which  sowed  a  breadth  of  about  8|  feet. 
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Two  women  carried  to  him,  and  he  sowed  tlie  manure,  which 
was  harrowed  in  along  with  the  seed.  This  he  considered  a 
?reat  improvement.  He  approved  ranch  of  drill  sowing. 
They  got  the  seeds  more  equally  and  regularly  sown,  and  they 
kept  them  away  from  the  crows.  He  could  assure  them  it 
was  for  them  to  cousider  what  was  the  best  way  to  farm,  and 
certainly  they  were  mnch  enlight  ned  by  their  meeting 
together  as  members  of  a  club.  When  they  had  adverse 
seasons,  such  as  that  of  1S7-,  it  crushed  them  very  much,  but 
he  trusted  there  was  more  fortunate  and  favourable  times  for 
them  in  the  future.  At  present  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
neighbouring  farmers  going  about  their  work  in  such  an 
active  manner.  The  sheep  farmers  were  just  as  busily 
engaged  as  themselves.  It  had  been  a  trjing  season  for 
them,  and  he  had  no  doubt  their  stock  was  in  a  very  weak 
state  at  the  present  time,  but  he  trusted  they  svould  have  good 
weather,  which  would  conduce  to  the  rapid  improvement  of 
their  stocks,  and  that  they  would  be  fuUy  remunerated  for 
their  trouble  and  expense. 

Mr.  DcRix  (Bameymains)  said  that  Mr.  Sherriff  had  given 
them  many  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  the  planting  of 
potatoes  and  sowing  of  turnips,  but  he  did  not  say  anything  ] 
about  what  to  do  with  their  stock  in  April.  A  very  important  | 
matter  with  the  East  Lotliian  farmers  in  April  was  the  manage-  , 
ment  of  their  cattle  |and  sheep.  They  were  then  finishing  . 
their  fat  cattle,  lambing  their  ewes,  and  preparing  the  hoggs  j 
for  either  the  market  or  grass.  Of  coarse  with  the  hill 
farmers  it  was  the  subject  how  to  keep  their  sheep,  and  a  very 
difficult  question  it  was  even  in  this  country.  It  had  puzzled 
a  good  many  how  to  keep  their  sheep  and  get  them  forward 
to  grass,  the  management  of  cattle  and  sheep  was  one  of 
the  things  to  wluch  more  importance  would  require  to  be 
attached  Ihan  hitherto  had  been,  because  they  had  more  money 
invested  in  stock — double  that  which  they  had  twenty  years 
ago.  Certainly  a  very  important  question  for  them  to  con- 
sider was  if  they  had  not  turnips  what  could  they  profitably 
give  their  cattle'  instead.  Oil-cake,  oats,  and  beans,  were  very 
dear,  and  hay  was  extravagant :  in  fact,  he  never  knew  a 
time  when  farmers  were  driven  into  so  narrow  a  comer  with 
regard  to  artificial  auxiliary  food  for  their  cattle  and  sheep 
than  this  year.  To  feed  cattle,  and  he  believed  sheep  as  well, 
wheat  flour  mixed  with  linseed  was  the  cheapest  food  that 
they  could  get  to  help  them  on  to  grass.  Of  course,  if  they 
had  been  in  a  country  where  draft  could  have  been  got  that 
would  have  been  a  very  good  thing,  but  taking  the  price  at 
Edinburgh  and  the  co'st  of  carriage,  it  was  not  a  very  cheap 
food  after  all.  Ewes  do  very  well  upon  it,  but  the  best  food 
was  that  which  he  had  indicated,  namely — about  a  ton  of 
linseed,  and  three  tons  of  wheat  ground  into  flour.  Indian 
com  was  very  good  cheap  food  ;  at  any  rate  much  cheaper 
than  beans. 

The  CHiiBJiAi' :  What  you  have  to  complain  of  Mr.  Dune 
is  the  high  price  of  keep,  and  the  small  return  for  keeping  the 
cattle. 

Mr.  DrRtE  :  Just  exactly. 

ilr.  Stxvess  (GuUane)  said  Sir.  Slierriff,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  horses  in  con- 
dition, during  the  spring  months,  and  Mr.  Durie  had  also 
alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  stock,  generally  from  want 
of  anxihary  food.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  an 
article  of  food  that,  perhaps,  might  be  cultivated  more  largely 
than  it  was,  in  small  patches — namely,  carrots.  With  them,  in 
the  northern  district,  carrots  were  grown  in  the  sandy  lands, 
and  in  some  places,  with  proper  culture,  they  reached  from 
perhaps  10  to  1-t  tons  per  acre.  He  believed  them  to  be  a 
very  nutritious  food,  notwithstanding  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Youatt,  in  his  work  upon  horses.  He  pir.  Youatt)  spoke  of 
carrots  as  containing  no  nutritive,  but  highly  medicinal  quali- 
ties. In  the  course  of  his  experience,  he  had  found  and  learned 
from  neighbours  that  carrots  did  really  possess  a  very  consi- 
derable value  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  in  the  keeping  of 
horses  La  fresh  condition.  He  thought  it  might  be  laid  down 
almost  as  an  axiom  that  before  cattle  pnt  on  flesh  outside,  they 
must  be  lined  inside.  In  regard  to  the  using  of  carrots  there 
were  at  least  two  cases  that  he  knew  of  where  the  cattle  were 
supplied  with  a  basketful  of  carrots  and  two  basketsfal  of 
Swedish  turnips,  and  the  butcher  who  got  them  to  kill  said  he 
never  killed  better-lined  cattle.  In  another  case  the  man  fed 
his  beasts  upon  carrots  mostly  during  the  fore  part  of  the 
winter,  and  they  were  sold  to  a  neighbooring  farmer  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  and  remained  there  for  other  six  weeks.    On 


being  brought  to  the  siaughter-honse  they  were  also  found  to 
be  well  lined  with  fat  inside.  He  attributed  the  freshnessof  his 
horses  in  a  great  measure  to  their  getting  carrots  along  with 
other  food.  He  was  of  opinion,  with  all  deference  to  the  sen- 
tlemen  present,  that  there  were  many  patches  of  lund  through- 
out the  conutry  that  could  be  utilised  for  the  growth  of  carrots, 
such  as  the  moo7  sands,  and  perhaps  the  moss-lands.  He 
might,  if  it  were  worth  the  club's  attention,  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  method  of  carrot  culture.  The  carrots  were  sown  in 
rows  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  when  the  two  leaves  began  to 
appear  above  the  soil  the  horsehoe  was  run  through  them. 
Children  then  went  through  and  weeded  them,  and  the  next 
process  was  to  thin  themto  perhaps  from  two  to  five  inches  apart. 

The  CHAiRiiA>' :  We  know  how  carrots  are  cultivated,  and 
it  is  also  well  known  they  are  exceedingly  nutritious,  both  for 
horses  and  cattle.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  for  being  so 
minute. 

Mr.  Stevens  :  My  reason  for  being  so  minute  is,  because  I 
liave  been  frequently  spoken  to  by  my  agricultural  friends  in 
the  lugher  "Jistricts  of  the  county.  They  said  we  do  not  grow 
carrots,  and  we  do  not  know  well  the  mode  of  culture.  There, 
fore,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  the  mode  of  culture, 
and  I  put  out  the  suggestion  in  the  hope  that  it  may  fructify 
and  grow,  and  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  Club. 

Mr.  Elder:  ISotice  Mr.  Stevens'  way  of  introducing  the 
subject  1  He  says  that  a  butcher  said  so  and  so,  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  the  nsme  of  the  butcher.  We  are  here  to  discus.s 
practical  agriculture,  and  there  is  no  use  talking  about  what 
a  butcher  says.  An  unknown  butcher's  story  is  not  to  be  held 
of  any  weight  when  simply  related  before  this  club. 

Mr.  RcBERTSOX  (Newmains)  remarked  there  were  one  or 
two  things  not  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sherriff  that  might  have 
been.  Mr.  Sherriff  geneially  approved  of  drill  sowing,  but 
he  did  not  state  that  he  would  consider  it  the  most  benefi- 
cial Mr.  Sherriff  approved  also  of  putting  dung  into  the  drill. 
He  (Mr.  Robertson)  had  no  doubt  on  light  soils  it  was  most 
beneficial,  but  it  was  attended  with  a  great  amount  of  labour 
at  a  very  busy  season.  There  were  various  opinions  as  to  the 
application  of  dung  which  his  respected  friend  had  not  spoken 
of.  He  (Mr.  Robertson)  had  neard  it  discussed,  and  practi- 
cally acted  on,  that  it  was  a  great  benefit  to  spread  dung  upon 
the  land  and  allow  it  to  lie  for  a  lengthened  period  before  it 
was  ploughed  in.  He  had  again  heard  it  was  beneficial  to  put 
it  into  the  soil  as  early  as  possible.  These  were  points  that 
he,  who  had  come  lately  into  the  county,  would  be  glad  to 
hear  an  opinion  about.  Mr.  Sherriff  had  not  stated  what 
would  be  a  proper  depth  for  dung  to  lie  m  the  furrow.  Of 
conrse  if  we  dung  at  a  proper  depth,  generally  speaking  the 
dung  ought  to  be  ploughed  into  the  soU ;  but  the  next  point 
was  in  drawing  a  drUl  and  applying  those  compost  manures, 
what  proper  depth  ought  they  to  be  applied  ?  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  Mr.  Sherriff  or  any  other  member  on  the  point. 

Mr.  SHERRirr  -.  Mr.  Durie  has  alluded  to  my  having  omitted 
stock  in  my  remarks.  In  thinking  over  what  I  had  got  to 
say,  I  thought  well,  if  I  touch  upon  stock,  what  a  wide  field 
that  opens  u !  A.nd,  "besides,  the  subject  being  practical 
agriculture  for  April,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  deal  with 
the  practical  labour  on  the  farm  rather  than  the  stock  ;  and 
the  horses  being  closely  connected  with  the  practical  work  of 
the  farm  I  commenced  with  them.  It  would  certainly  have 
been  very  interesting  to  have  referred  to  the  stock,  but  it 
would  have  made  a  very  long  paper.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Robertson's  remarks  about  manuring  on  the  stubble  I  quite 
agree  with  him,  it  made  clay  land  more  porous  and  more 
easily  worked,  but  to  grow  a  very  large  crop  of  potatoes  we 
would  do  it  by  manuring  in  the  drUl  if  the  manure  were  pro- 
perly made ;  for  in  the  manufacture  of  a  midden  there  is 
great  art.  In  regard  to  allowing  manure  to  lie,  I  had  a  field, 
on  the  half  of  which  manure  lay  for  weeks,  and  on  the  other 
half  it  was  ploughed  in  at  'once,  and  I  could  not  mark  any 
difference  in  the  results ;  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
manure  spread  on  the  ground  attracted  nitrogen,  and  bene- 
fited the  land,  although  I  am  not  scientific  enough  to  explain 
it.  I  never  let  the  manure  lie  in  heaps  on  the  soil.  In  regard 
to  the  depth  of  ploughing  in  the  stubble,  I  give  orders  to  my 
men  to  plough  as  deep  as  they  possibly  can. 

The  CHAiRiiA>' :  Would  jou  not  confine  them  to  a  certain 
number  of  inches  ? 

Mr.  Shereiet  :  'So.  The  proper  depth  for  drills  is  also  to 
cover  the  manure  in  as  deep  as  you  can  without  taming  up 
any  stiff  soil  or  clods. 
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TENANT-RIGHT        BILL. 


At    a     meetiDg    cf     tlie    lleKliam      farmers'    Club,    in  [ 
complisii"e  with  an  invitation,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  and  : 
Mr.    M'Xeel    CairJ    attended    to   discuss   along    with    the  | 
members  the  Government  Agricultural  lloldings  (England)  Bill. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  ;    Captain  Nicholson,  the  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  Club,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairma>-  said  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Club 
to  set  apart  one  of  the  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  measures 
before  Parliament  in  some  way  or  otlier  bearing  on  agriculture. 
There  happened  to  be  only  one  subject  that  appeared  to  be 
prominently  before  tiie  agricultural  community  at  present,  and 
therefore  the  Club  had  decided  to  confine  the  discussion  to  it — 
namely,  "Tenant-Right."  A  bill  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  with  the  intention,  at  any  rate,  of  removLcg 
the  grievances  that  at  present  exist  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  That  such  a  measure  was  really  required  appeared  to 
be  admitted  on  all  hands.  At  the  present  moment  there  was 
nothing  but  custom  to  decide  difficulties  that  might  arise  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  and  they  knew  very  well  that 
custom  itself  was  a  very  uncertain  thing.  Thpy  had  custom  in 
Lincolnshire,  much  admired  by  many,  they  had  custom  in  the 
soath  of  England  and  ia  their  own  district,  which 
did  very  well;  but  it  was  well  to  have  something 
of  a  legal  jjid  settled  character  to  take  the 
place  of  those  custonas.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
endeavouring  to  do  this,  and  it  was  for  them  in  the  discussion 
to  say  to  what  extent  he  had  done  it.  He  would  not  occupy 
their  time  ou  the  subject,  for  the  very  potent  reason  that  they 
happened  to  have  present  many  gentlemen  who  were  capable 
of  saying  much  on  the  subject,  and  they  had  amongst  them 
some  of  high  reputation  whose  names  were  connected  more 
particularly  with  this  one  subject — namely,  "  Tenant-Right." 
He  believed  he  would  consult  the  wishes  of  the  meeting  best 
by  asking  one  of  those  gentlemen,  Mr.  Howard,  at  once  to 
inaugurate  the  discussion. 

Mr.  James  Howard  thanked  them  very  cordially  for  the 
very  warm  reception  which  they  had  accorded  him,  and  assured 
them  it  was  with  much  pleasure  he  accepted  the  invitation  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  there 
was  very  little  indeed  to  be  said  about  the  tiill  which  they  were 
met  that  day  to  discuss.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
launch  out  on  the  general  question  of  Tenant-Right.  That, 
however,  he  understood  from  the  Chairman,  was  not  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion,  but  the  Government  bill.  In  considering 
and  discussing  the  Government  bill,  he  felt  the  necessity  for 
remembering  that  they  were  assembled  together,  not  as 
politicians,  but  as  agriculturists.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
escape  the  inllaences  of  party  feeling,  but  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  in  this  subject  as  well  as  upon  others  affecting  the 
welfare  of  agriculture,  that  he  was  an  agriculturist  first  and  a 
politician  afterwards.  He  rau>t  say  that  his  coadjutor  in  this 
subject  of  Tenant-Right,  Mr.  Read,  had  been  acting  on  the 
same  feeling,  although  he  happened  to  be  an  agriculturist 
first  and  a  Tory  afterwards,  but  he  (Mr.  Howard)  was  an 
agriculturist  first  and  a  Liberal  afterwards.  It  was  through 
this  arrangement,  as  it  were,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  advan- 
tages which  would  acc'ue  to  agriculture,  that  there  had  been 
so  much  harmonious  working  between  them.  A  month  ago, 
when  speaking  at  the  London  farmers'  Club,  in  alluding  to 
the  then  promised  bill  of  the  Government  upon  the  subject,  he 
remarked  that,  looking  to  the  treatment  which  the  bill  had 
received  in  the  Hou^e  of  Lords  last  session,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  let  his  expectations  run  high  as  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Government  biU.  A  deputation  from  the 
London  Farmers'  Club  waited  on  the  Prime  Minister,  when  by 
them  the  views  of  the  Club  were  fully  placed  before  the  right 
lion,  gentleman,  and  by  a  unanimous  expression  of  opinion 
they  were  good  enough  to  show  the  necessity  for  compulsory 
legislation  on  the  subject.  As  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  reply  did 
not  attempt  to  encounter  any  one  of  the  arguments,  or  even 
take  exception  to  a  single  statement  then  made,  he  (Mr. 
Howard)  came  to  the  conclusion  they  had  judged  the  Govern- 
ment harshly,  and  Ihe  right  hon.  gentleman  did  determine,  as 
he  had  done  upon  former  occasions,  to  act  in  advance  of  liis 
party  and  compel  his  enemies  to  follow  him  ;  but  when  he 
read  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  especially  the  latter 


part  of  it,  he  must  confess  he  was  sadly  disappointed.    He  held 
that  if  the   bill  was  settled   when   the   deputation  from  the 
farmers'  Club  waited   upon   Mr.  Disraeli,    as    there  was   a 
possibility  that  it  was,  why  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  send 
them  away   with  the  answer   tliat   he  did  ?     Mr.  Howard, 
before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  details   of  the   Government 
bill,  alluded  to  former  attempts  at  legislation  on  the  subject. 
Referring   to  Mr.  Pusej's  bill  and  that  of  the  Marquis  of 
Euntly's,  he  remarked  that  those  legislators  in  framing  their 
bills  saw  the  necessity  for  something  compulsory,  and  accord- 
ingly inserted  something  of  the  same  nature  as  the  12th  clause 
of    his  (Mr.  Howard's)    own    bill.       His    12th   clause,    he 
remarked,  w  as  to  provide  that  no  power  should  be  retained  in 
the  hands  of  thelandlords  which  would  strain  the  tenant  to  con- 
tract himself  out  of  that  which  was  his  own.     The  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Government  was  the  first  of  a  permissive  character 
which  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament.     The  first  point  to 
which  he  took  exception  to  the  bill  of  the  Government  was  the 
one-sided   provisions   in   respect   to    dilapidations   and  dete- 
riorations.    By   clause  Gth  it  was  provided  that  no  improve- 
ments other  than  those  comprised  under  the  three  classes  sliall 
be  deeued   improvements  adding  to  the  letting  value  of  the 
holding,  whereas  by  ckn-e  14,  which  had  reference  to  dHapi- 
darions,  there  was  this  proviso  :  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
prevent  any  act  or  thins  not  specified  in  this  section  from  being 
deemed  viaste,  diminishing  the  letting  value  of  the  holding." 
So  that  the  actorihing  done  to   improve   the  property  not 
specified  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  valuator,  hut 
anything  done  which  k-s  not  been  specified  in  the  schedules  of 
the  dilapidations  is  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  valuators. 
Therefore,  t!:ere  was  no  principle  of  reciproc.ty  with  the  two 
provisions,  and  if  the  principle  were  to  be  carried  out  as  it 
ought  to  be,  clause  Gth  should  be  expunged,  and  a  provision 
of  tliis  sort  should  be  introduced — that  nothing  in  this  Act 
shaU  prevent  any  act  or  thing  being  deemed  an  improvement 
adding  to  the  letting  value  of  the  holding.     This  unfairness 
was  more  manifest  when  they  examined  more  minutely  the 
contents  of  the  schedule.     Those   referring  to   dilapidations 
were  overladen  with  restrictions,  whereas  in  those  referring 
to  improvements  some  things  were  omitted  which  were  of  essen- 
tial importance  ;  for  inst  ince,  among  others,  in  tht  first  class 
there  was  no  provision  for  irrigation  works,  embankment  of 
meadows,  rooting  unnecessary  trees,  planting  of  trees,  levelling 
■  of  land,  deepening  the  soil,  laying  down  permanent  pasture. 
I  And  if  they  came  to  the  third-class,  compensation  for  corn, 
i  cake,  and  manures  and  other  feedifig  stuffs,  they  would  find  it 
'  was  restricted  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.     So  that,  although  a 
I  farmer  filled  his  yards   with  young,  growing  horses,  which 
.  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  some   districts,  the  whole  of  the 
t  cake  purchased  for  this  description  of  stock  would  not  be 
I  taken  iuto  account.     In  the  Sih  and  9th  clauses  they  had  the 
time  at  which  the  three  classes  of  improvements  would  be 
deemed  to  be  exhausted,  and  also  that  the  previous  consent  of 
the  landlord  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  permanent  improve- 
ments.    He  confessed  he"  never  regarded  any  enjoyment  by 
the  tenant  for  a  prescribed  time  of  improvements  effected  by 
the  outlay  of  his  own  money  and  skill  ever  to  be  considered 
as  a  compensation  for  tho^e  improvements.    He  did  not  think 
it  satisfied  the  requirements  of  national  justice.     If  he  dug  a 
well  or  made  drains  upon  the  land  of  another,  the  simple  fact 
that  he  had  the  enjoyment  of  those  improvements  for  a  few 
vears  snrelv  would  not  bar  him   from  compensation  if  he  left 
them  behiiid  him.     He  spoke  rather  feelingly  upon  tliis  ques- 
tion, because  some  years  ago  he  took  two  farms  belonging  to 
two  friends  of  his  w"ho  were  limited  owners,  and  had  not  the 
power  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  pay  compensation.     He 
(Mr.  Howard),  however,  drained  tlie  land  4  feet  deep  and  30 
feet  wiJe,  and  since  that  time  one  of  his  friends  had  died, 
and  the  estate  of  the  other  had  changed  hands,  so  that  in  a 
vear  or  two  he  should  be  called  to  give  up  the  farms,  and  he 
had  no  claim  upon  the  owners.     In  respect  to  tiie  proposal  in 
the  bill  to  fix  ti>e  limits  of  durable  improvements  to  seven 
years,  that  was  manifestly  inadequate.     When   he  moved  in 
the  Central  Chamber  of  "Agriculture  (which  he  might  eall.a 
very  Conservative  body),  a  fe«  weeks  ago,  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  seven  and  insert  teu,  they  at'once  consented,  aod  ie 
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hoped  when  Ihe  bill  came  before  the  House  that  at  least  thi 
limit  of  ten  years  would  be  allowed.  It  sliouUl  be  borne  in 
mind  in  this  subject  that  valuators  were  not  compelled  to 
calculate  upon  the  whole  period,  but  that  they  can  iix  upon 
any  shorter  psriod  which  they  might  determine  upon.  With 
respect  to  clause  9,  which  made  the  previous  consent  of  the 
landlord  indispensable  with  regard  to  permanent  improve- 
ments, it  was  a  very  natural  provision  for  the  owners  to 
wish  to  see  inserted  in  the  hill,  but  he  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  would  act  disadvantageously 
to  their  interests,  inasmuch  as  it  would  check  the  outlay  in 
permanent  improvements,  and  the  great  object  of  legislation 
was  to  encourage  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  in  making 
improvements.  Looking  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  the 
enjoyment  by  a  tenant  of  his  improvements  would  lessen  his 
claim  to  compensation,  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  his 
claim  altogether  ceased;  looking  also  to  the  fact  that  should 
he  quit  before  the  expiry  of  his  lease  the  landlord  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  a  valuation,  and  that  his  outlay  had  been  of 
a  suitable  character,  and  had  added  to  the  letting  value  of  his 
holding,  surely  the  interests  of  the  landlord  were  amply  secured 
without  this  proviso  of  previous  consent.  Clause  17  was  a 
very  remarkable  one.  It  begins :  "  The  landlord  and  the  tenant 
may  agree  on  the  amount,  the  mode,  time,  and  payment  of  com- 
pensation." That  was  certainly  a  very  remarkable  provision  put 
into  an  Act  of  Parliament,  showing  that  the  landlord  and 
tenant  were  quite  as  tree  to  c^irry  out  any  arrangement  after  the 
passing  of  the  bill.  He  certainly  saw  no  reason  or  use  in  put- 
ting such  a  provision  into  an  Act  of  Parliament,  except  it  be  to 
prove  the  absurdity  to  which  this  permissive  legislation  could 
be  carried.  He  had  only  one  further  remark  in  regard  to  the 
clauses  of  the  bill,  and  that  was  on  the  subject  of  references. 
He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  awards  of  the  arbitrators 
or  umpire  should  be  final.  An  appeal  could  be  made  to  the 
County  Court  judge.  Why,  the  very  object  of  all  appeals  was 
to  bring  the  case  before  some  higher  authority.  In  the  case 
of  farm  improvements  or  dilapidations,  was  it  likely  that  any 
court  judge  would  be  found  to  possess  a  tithe  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  the  referees  had  ?  What  County  Court 
judge  could  know  half  as  much  ?  If  there  must  be  an  appeal 
— which  he  held  to  be  unnecessary — he  would  much  rather 
prefer  that  the  appeal  be  made  to  the  Enclosure  Commis- 
•ioners,  who  could  empower  an  experienced  land  agent  or 
valuator  to  appear  on  the  ground  and  decids  the  case.  Having 
gone  through,  very  cursorily,  some  of  the  details  of  ihe  bill,  he 
considered  there  was  no  necessity  to  go  into  the  general 
question  of  Tenant-Right,  to  show  that  it  was  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  tenant,  to  prove  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  so  beneficial  to  the  community.  He 
thought  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  introducing  the  bill,  had 
conceded  this  ground,  and  he  thought  the  subject  had'now 
passed  that  debateable  stage,  and  they  had  now  to  consider 
what  kind  of  measure  was  necessary  to  carry  out  those  prin- 
ciples recognised.  Perhaps  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
actuated  by  a  desire  not  to  disturb  existing  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant ;  hut  any  legislative  measure  which  did 
not  reconstitute  and  establish  these  upon  a  secure  and  uuiCorm 
basis  would  be  unsatisfactory.  He  foresaw  the  etfect 
which  would  be  produced  from  permissive  legislation 
upon  the  subject.  It  would  lead  the  owners  of 
estates  where  the  farms  were  let  on  yearly  tenancies 
to  force  fresh  agreements  upon  their  tenants  and  contracting  / 
themselves  out  of  the  Act.  And  most  practical  men  knew  that 
if  a  tenant  had  to  come  under  a  new  agreement  he  very  rarely 
got  the  best  of  it. 

Mr.  Gray  :  I  dispute  that  altogether. 

Mr.  Howard,  continuing,  said  he  would  appeal  to  the  prac- 
tical tenant-farmers  present  if  they  had  not  generallv  to  submit 
to  harder  terms  on  the  renewal  of  an  agreement  "(applause). 
One  object  of  legislation  is  to  do  justice  to  the  tenant,  and  the 
more  important  object  was  to  promote  tlie  public  welfare.  If 
the  owner  was  secure— and  he  held  he  ougiit  to  be  secure  against 
imposition  and  fraud,  and  if  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  for  the 
bondfiile  improvements  of  the  tenant  only,  where,  he  would 
ask,  was  the  iniustioe  of  making  such  a  measure  compulsory  ? 
Would,  he  asked,  there  he  any  damage  P  Why  talk  about  in- 
terference with  the  sacred  rights  of  property— a  phrase  used  the 
other  day  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  but  used  by  him  in 
describing  the  rights  of  owners— as  though  tenants  had  no 
rights.  He  held  that  if  the  rights  of  property  were  to  be 
respected  and  secure,  then  the  rights  of  tenants  ought  also  to 


be  secure.  lie  could  quite  understand  arguments  in  favour  of 
permissive  legislation  upon  such  subjects  as  tlie  Police  Acts, 
Highway  Acts,  Elementary  Education  Acts,  or  even  Sir  Wil- 
frid's Lawson's  Permissive  Bill,  which  were  first  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  community  to  see  whether  they  would  put  these  Acts 
in  force,  but  to  base  an  Act  on  the  same  principle,  and  which  on 
the  say  of  a  single  individual  could  beset  at  naught,  was  con- 
trary to  all  justice.  To  take  the  trouble  of  basing  a  law  to 
siiow  to  the  landlords  of  England  that  they  might  give  security 
to  their  tenants,  and  to  provide  that  they  might  give  twelve 
instead  of  six  months'  notice  to  quit,  was  altogether  a  farce. 
If  the  bill  was  not  intended  to  be  a  sham,  either  clause  37 
ought  to  be  struck  out  or  a  proviso  added  to  this  effect,  pro. 
vided  that  such  agreement  shall  not  be  subversive  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Then  this  would  establish  what  the  Cen- 
tral Chamber  of  Agriculture  had  sought — namely,  that  every 
agreement  must  provide  compensation  or  the  landlord  must 
come  under  the  Act.  Clause  38  gives  the  landlord  an  invita- 
tion to  contract  himself  out  of  the  Act  by  simply  giving 
notice  to  the  tenant  lu  writing  that  it  is  not  his  desire  that 
the  Act  shall  apply  to  him.  The  measure  was  called  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act.  He  thought  the  title  was  a  very  un- 
fortunate one,  seeing  that  there  was  nothing  holding  with  the 
bill  whatever  It  decided  nothing,  faced  nothing,  and  con- 
stituted nothing,  and  if  the  bill  should  pass  in  its  present  form 
without  amendment,  it  would  be  better  bound  up  with  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  speech,  and  termed  a  bill  setting  forth 
the  duties  of  the  landlords.  On  the  other  hand  it  contains 
some  really  good  and  useful  amendments,  and  if  further 
amended  in  1  he  direction  alluded  to,  by  adding  the  proviso 
already  mentioned  to  the  37  clause,  and  other  modifications, 
it  would  be  a  fair  bill.  Mr.  Howard  resumed  his  seat  amid 
much  applause. 

Mr.  M'Neel  Caird  thanked  them  most  cordially  for  the 
reception  they  had  accorded  to  him,  a  stranger,  whom, 
probably,  not  three  of  them  had  seen  before.  The  warmth 
of  their  reception  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  known  to 
sympathise  most  cordially  with  the  tenant  farmers  in  the 
grievances  under  which  they  suffered.  With  their  permission 
he  would  begin  his  observations  by  reading  a  few  words  from 
the  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  which  was 
made  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  when  he  brought 
the  Agricultural  Tenancies  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  based  the  bill  on  the  idea  "  that  the 
producing  power  of  the  agriculture  of  this  country  should  be 
brought  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  would  come  as  close  as  possible 
towards  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  country."  Those 
were  pregnant  words,  and  deserve  to  be  carefully  noted  and 
considered.  What,  then,  are  the  requirements  of  the  country 
in  this  matter  ?  The  first  great  duty  of  the  land — a  duty 
which  in  every  independent  country  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  cordial  or  even  patient  acquiescence  of  the  people  in 
the  distribution  of  its  land — is  that  it  shall  produce  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Buf  in 
this  country  there  had  been  for  a  great  many  years  an  ever- 
growing gulf  between  the  productiveness  of  the  land  and 
the  requirements  of  the  people.  We  have  a  perfect  gauge  of 
the  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  the  importations  of  food  and 
other  agricultural  produce  from  foreign  countries  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  our  people.  He  had  in  hand  a  statement, 
partly  compiled  and  partly  calculated,  from  the  public  returns 
of  some  leading  articles  on  agricultural  produce  brought  into 
this  country  at  two  periods.  The  first  was  in  1850,  and  the 
other  was  the  latest  return  to  which  he  had  access  in  1873. 
In  the  year  1850  the  number  of  cattle  imported  from  foreign 
countries  was  53,000.  It  was  200,000  in  1873,  which  is  an 
increase  in  the  importations  nearly  fourfold  ;  in  sheep  the 
number  imported  in  1850  was  129,000,  and  in  1873,  861,000  ; 
thus  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sheep  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  country  beyond  its  own  production 
was  above  sixfold.  Of  butter  there  were  imported  in  1850, 
278,000  cwt.,  in  1873  it  was  1,239,000,  which  was  about  a 
railliou  cwts.  more  than  the  former  period.  In  cheese  the 
importations  were  390,000,  and  in  1873,  1,324,000  cwts.,  the 
deficiency  in  our  liome  production  of  cheese  being  about  three- 
fold. Corn  and  ftour  imported,  33  millions  cwts.  in  1850, 
airainst  94  millions  cwts.  in  1873  ;  increase  of  home  deficiency 
nearly  threefold.  Wool,  75  millions  lbs.  in  1850  and 
318  millions  in  1873  ;  the  increased  deficiency  being  fourfold. 
Thus,  in  every  one  of  these  articles,  there  has  been  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  importations  from   abroad,  showing  a 
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COrrespondiug  incrf.ise  in  tlie  deficieucy  of  our  home  produc 
tion,  to  keep  pace  with  the  j^rowing  population  and  viunts  of 
the  country.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  annual  importation 
of  agricultural  produce  has  reached  ou  the  av.  rage  lUlJ  mil- 
lions sterling  a  year.  The  entire  value  of  the  agricultural 
produce  in  this  country  is  estimated  by  the  best  authorities  to 
be  about  200  millions.  We  have  come  to  Ihis  state  of  things, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  get  from  abroad  half  as  much  as  we  are 
able  to  raise  at  home,  and  one-third  of  our  people,  that  being 
more  than  ten  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects,  aie  totally  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  countries  for  their  food.  Our  hearts  bled 
for  Prance,  when,  as  the  last  extremity  of  a  most  disasiious  war, 
the  armies  of  Germany  extorted  from  her — at  tlie  point  of  the 
sword — a  tribute  whose  magnitude  shocked  the  whole  oT  Europe. 
It  was  300  millions  sterling.  But  when  France  had  piid  that 
tribute  she  was  done  with  it.  Our  tribute  to  the  foreigner 
is  perennial,  and  it  is  equal  to  a  capital  of  3,000  millions, 
bound  on  the  necks  of  the  industrious  people  of  this  country 
for  ever,  if  no  remedy  can  be  found.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  tremendous  deficiency  in  the  productiveness  of  our  own 
country?  The  insecurity  of  the  cultivator.  Aitluir  Young, 
he  thought  it  was,  said:  "Put  a  man  into  a  paradise,  make 
his  possession  of  it  precarious,  teach  him  by  ex[ierience  that 
he  will  not  reap  the  fruits  of  labours,  and  it  will  become  a 
desert.  Give  him  secure  possession  of  a  barren  rock,  and  lie 
will  make  it  a  garden."  In  every  country  under  the  sun, 
wherever  the  cultivator  is  insecure  cultivation  languishes. 
Man  will  not  put  forth  his  full  efforts  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  if  he  has  not  reasonable  security  that  he  or  his  shall 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  labours.  This  insecurity  is  common  to 
many  countries  in  its  essential  features,  lu  some  it  arises 
from  violence,  or  bloodshed,  or  rapine  ;  in  others  from  the 
exactions  of  an  arbitrary  government.  Tn  this  country  it 
takes  the  shape  of  confiscation  by  law  of  every  improvement 
the  cultivator  makes.  That  antiquated  privilege  is  not  truly 
beneficial  to  those  in  whose  favour  it  exists  ;  for  those  nho 
are  subject  to  such  confiscations  of  this  kind  soon 
learn  to  be  cautious,  and  are  compelled  to  with- 
hold from  the  soil  enricliraents  which  are  necessary  to  call 
forth  its  full  powers.  It  is  not  a  necessary,  nor  a  natural,  nor 
a  legitimate  incident  of  property  ;  it  does  not  truly  add  to  the 
wealth  of  those  who  possess  the  privilege  ;  for  by  restricting 
production,  which  is  the  sole  source  and  necessary  measure  of 
their  rent,  it  keeps  down  the  return  which  they  would  other- 
wise obtain  as  the  share  of  produce  due  to  their  ownership. 
If  the  idea  can  be  realised,  which  the  Government  has  taken 
the  responsibility  of  putting  before  the  country,  as  desirable 
and  necessary  to  be  attained — that  we  shall  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  a  level  with  the 
requirements  of  the  people  ;  then,  instead  of  every  year  having 
to  send  out  to  the  foreigner  100  millions  of  money,  that  100 
millions  would  remain  in  the  country,  and  being  exchanged  for 
additional  produce  of  our  own,  the  landowners  would  inevi- 
tably get  a  larger  share  of  it  through  increased  rent.  The 
landlords'  rents  are  generally  estimated  at  about  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  produce  ;  it  cannot  be  far  from  that  if 
ray  recollection  be  right,  because  the  entire  produce  being  200 
millions,  the  rental  derived  by  the  landlords  from  it  is  40  or 
50  millions  ;  but  if  the  entire  produce  were  raised  to  300  mil- 
lions, the  landlords'  proportion  of  it  would  rise  to  about  60 
millions  probably.  With  such  a  deficiency  in  our  productive- 
ness as  compared  with  our  requirements,  in  what  position 
would  this  country  now  have  been  if  the  resistance  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  had  been  successful  ?  We  must  be 
thankful  that  that  immense  deficiency  had  been  supplied  from 
abroad,  for  if  the  Corn-laws  had  been  maintained  10  millions 
of  our  people  would  have  had  to  starve,  and  which  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country  could  have  stood  the  strain  ?  1 
recommend  that  consideration  to  those,  if  there  are  any,  who 
would  now  obstinately  maintain  their  antiquated  privileges  at 
the  cost  of  the  food  of  the  people.  This,  then,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion between  landlord  and  tenant,  so  much  as  a  great  question 
between  worn-out  privilege  and  the  food,  the  comfort,  the 
health,  the  physical  stamina,  the  very  life  of  the  millions. 
Therefore,  he  was  greatly  rejoiced  when  he  heard  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  make  the  declaration  that  it  was  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  bring  up  the  productiveness  of  the 
country  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  commensurate  with 
the  requirements  of  the  people.  He  was  equally  delighted 
when  he  read  in  this  bill  the  enactment  in  the  5th  clause, 
"  Where  a  tenant  executes  on  his  holding  an  improvement 


adding  to  the  letting  value  thereof,  ho  shall  be  entitled  to  ob- 
tain, on  the  determination  of  the  tenancy,  compensation  iu 
respect  of  such  iuiprovement."  Words  which  ought  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  And  if  the  principle  embodied  in 
these  words  were  faitlil'uUy  and  loyally  carried  out  by  the  rest 
of  the  bill,  the  policy  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
declared  would  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being  successful.  There 
would  remain  some  other  things  to  be  dealt  with,  but  still  if 
that  principal  clause  were  fully  .smiported  and  carried  out  by 
the  rest  ot  the  bill,  the  country  would  have  had  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  generations  to  come  to  the  Goverinneut  which  had 
the  courage  to  originate  and  carry  through  a  measure  of  such 
importance.  But  when  he  came  to  examine  the  remaining 
provisions  of  the  bill  lie  soon  discovered  that  this  was  its  one- 
grain  of  wheat — that  it  was  so  choked  by  tares,  thistles, 
thorns,  sown  in  every  oilier  line,  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
to  become  a  healthy  plant,  ever  likely  even  to  germinate  at  all. 
He  would  occupy  their  time  as  shortly  as  possible  in  making 
some  observations  on  the  details  of  the  bill.  The  first  point 
he  would  take  notice  of  was  the  manner  in  which  the  bill 
dealr,  with  those  capital  improvements,  the  reclamation  of 
land,  drainage,  making  or  improving  of  buildings  or  fences. 
By  the  provisions  of  t'le  bill,  if  a  tenant  made  improvements 
of  ihat  character  he  must  do  it  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
landlord,  for  if  he  did  it  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
landlord  his  improvements  are  to  pass  to  the  landlord  without 
payment.  That  was  one  of  the  thorns,  and  when  he  found  it, 
he  thought  in  his  own  mind  an  enemy  hath  done  ihis.  If  I 
were  to  hire  a  table  and  lay  a  box  of  gold  on  it,  and  if  the 
owner  of  the  table  were  to  come  and  say  that  box  was  his, 
that  man  would  be  fit  for  an  asylum.  If  I  were  to  nail  the 
box  to  his  table,  the  owner  of  the  table  might  get  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  me  from  injuring  this  table— he  would  have  a 
just  claim  on  me  to  make  good  every  damage  done  to  his 
table  ;  but  the  idea  of  the  box  of  gold  becoming  his  property 
because  it  was  fixed  to  his  table,  was  one  that  no  sane  man 
would  entertain.  If  I  were  to  take  the  box  of  gold  and  bury  it 
in  the  earth,  would  any  one  imagine  that  I  had  no 
right,  in  honesty  and  fair  play,  to  take  the  box 
away  whenever  I  liked  ?  I  wish  to  know  why  it 
should  be  otherwise  with  bricks  and  mortar?  If  I 
by  my  own  industry,  and  with  my  own  materials  for  my  own 
use,  should  put  up  a  cowhouse,  and  have  tot  the  written  con- 
sent of  my  landlord,  that  cowhouse,  under  this  bill,  is  to  be 
taken  from  me,  and  the  landlord  lias  not  to  pay  for  it.  I 
could  quite  understand  that  the  landlord  might  have  a  right  to 
say,  "  You  shall  not  put  up  the  cowhouse,  I  do  not  wish  it ;" 
or  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  say,  "Take  that  house  away  ; 
I  hate  to  see  it."  That  was  reasonable,  and  it  would  be  per- 
fectly reasonable  also  that  the  landlord  should  require  him  to 
make  good  any  damage  he  had  done  to  his  property,  but  I 
cannot  understand  on  what  rational  principle  my  house  is  to 
become  his  without  his  paying  for  it,  for  no  other  reason  but 
that  he  contributed  nothing  to  it,  not  even  his  consent.  This 
is  no  mere  oversight  in  the  bill.  The  bill  is  largely  modelled 
on  the  draft  which  was  furnished  by  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  that  draft  I  find  this  provision,  which  is 
surely  a  reasonable  one,  and  in  accordance  with  common  sense 
and  justice:  "  Where  a  tenant  has  made  any  permanent  im- 
provement on  his  holding,  for  which  no  compensation  would 
be  payable  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  tenant  may 
within  two  months  of  quitting  his  holding  remove  the  materials 
of  the  same,  making  good  all  damage."  That  clause  has  been 
carefully  excluded  from  the  Government  bill.  My  conviction 
is  that  it  must  have  been  excluded  by  a  deliberate  vote  of  the 
Cabinet.  If  there  was  to  be  any  great  increase  of  production 
in  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  it  will  be  attained  only  by 
making  the  occupier  perfectly  safe  to  apply  artificial  enrich- 
ments freely  during  the  whole  period  of  his  possession.  But 
this  bill  limits  his  claim  to  compensation  for  the  enrichment 
of  tillage  land  to  manures  applied  within  two  years  of  his 
leaving  the  farm.  It  is  iu  effect  a  statutory  enactment  that  if 
the  tenant  puts  half-inch  bones  into  his  tillage  land,  those 
half-inch  bones  are  exhausted  in  two  years.  That  is  a  statutory 
falsehood.  I  have  seen  bones  raised  out  of  the  ground  after 
they  had  lain  for  seven  years,  and  I  will  not  disbelieve,  even  on 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  what  my  own  eyes  told  me. 
When  a  man  put  in  bones  and  other  enrichments  with  his 
green  crop,  he  does  it  in  the  expectation  that  they  are  to  feed 
his  grass  for  four  and  it  may  be  five  years  after  they  are  put  in, 
and  I  put  it  to  you  as  practical  farmers,  whether  in  walking 
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across  a  grass  field  you  cannot  frequently  distinguish  by  the 
colour  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  grasses  the  presence  of  such 
manures  in  the  tliird,  fourth,  fifth  year  ?  The  bill  can  never 
do  much  towards  accomplisliing  its  declared  object  with  such 
an  unpractical  limitation  attached  to  it.  I  must  now  turn  to 
a  different  subject — the  statutory  dilapidations  proposed  by 
tliis  bill  to  be  established  as  obligations  on  the  tenant.  The 
first  observation  he  iiad  to  make  on  that  point  was,  that  while 
the  tenants  were  minutely  and  unreasonably  limited  in  their 
claim,  tlie  landlord  was  to  be  under  no  limit  of  time.  He 
raigiit  go  back  twenty  or  thirty  years.  And  what  were  these 
dilapidations  ?  He  tliought  this  was  tiie  most  extraordinary 
claim  that  had  ever  been  put  !  efore  Parliament.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  new  farmers'  decalogue.  Ten  heads  sufficed  for  the  moral 
law,  but  the  new  farmers'  law  liad  thirteen  heads,  and  almost 
every  head  has  many  horns  to  pierce  the  tenant-farmer.  One 
would  liave  thought  that  on  the  general  principles  of  this  bill 
a  tenant  would  he  made  liable  in  damages  only  for  acts  wliich 
he  liad  agreed  not  to  do,  or  for  neglects  which  he  had  agreed 
to  do.  Jiot  a  bit  of  it.  His  consent  to  do  or  not  to  do  is 
made  of  no  moment  at  all.  The  landlord's  consent  is  every- 
thing, the  tenant's  consent  nothing.  He  is  put  under  a  new 
statutory  obligation  not  to  do  things  which  it  may,  in  many 
cases,  have  been  the  very  purpose  of  his  tenancy  that  he  should 
do,  and  to  do  things  which  it  may  never  have  been  in  contem- 
plation of  the  parties  that  he  should  do  at  all.  Tliou  shalt  not 
sell  tliy  potatoes  without  tlie  landlord's  written  consent,  nor 
thy  carrots,  nor  thy  turnips,  nor  thy  mangold,  nor  roots  of 
any  kind.  Thou  shalt  not  send  thy  hay  to  markwt  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  landlord  ("Shame,  shame"),  nor  thy 
straw  ("  Shame"),  nor  thy  green  crops  of  any  kind  ("Too 
bad").  Thou  shalt  not  mow  thy  meadows  without  manuring 
tliera  ;  thou  shalt  not  mow  thine  old  pasture,  whether  you 
manure  it  or  no  ;  tliou  shalt  not  break  up  old  grass  for  tillage 
(no,  not  even  to  grow  brend  for  the  people)  without  the  land- 
lord's written  consent !  The  tenant  is  made  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  manure  by  his  having  sold  liis  potatoes  and  carrots, 
hay,  and  so  on,  twenty  or  thirty  years  before,  although  be  may 
in  the  meantime  have  brought  the  land  into  the  utmost  state 
of  richness,  and  for  that  richness  he  is  to  get  nothing  unless  it 
can  be  traced  to  his  expenditure  in  the  last  two  years.  And 
lest  the  multitudinous  specifications  of  these  grounds  of 
damages  against  a  tenant  might  not  comprehend  anything 
tiiat  could  be  regarded  as  a  sin  against  the  landlord,  there  is 
added  any  "act  or  thing  not  speciefied  diniinithing  the 
etting  value"  language  broad  enough  to  intdude  all  ex- 
liaustive  crops.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tenant  does 
"  any  act  or  thing,  not  specified,  adding  to  it  tlie  letting 
\alue,  there  is  no  provision  for  that.  Again,  where  the  land- 
lord's consent  is  made  necessary,  why  must  it  always  be  in 
writing.  In  many  cases  tlie  landlord's  consent  might  be  justly 
inferred  from  long  coutinued  knowledge  and  fcquiescence. 
And  if  his  positive  consent  were  necessary  is  it  really  meant 
to  say  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  the  word  of  no  English  land- 
lord is  to  be  trusted  ?  Is  it  meant  to  set  a  trap  lor  honest, 
trustful  tenants  wlio  would  he  ashamed  to  say  to  a  landlord 
whom  they  respect  and  love  that  they  cannot  take  his  word 
that  they  must  have  liim  on  paper.  And  if  they  do  not 
choose  to  insult  him  by  saying  so,  they  are  to  be,  in  cases 
where  it  requires  the  landlord's  consent,  punished  under  this 
bill  by  the  confiscation  of  their  property  without  compensa- 
tion. The  clauses  having  reference  to  arbitration  are 
admirable  ;  they  could  scarcely  be  made  better.  The  parties 
are  to  select  skilful,  practical  men  to  determine  between  them 
But,  here  again  the  enemy  puts  in  a  thorn.  After  the 
arbitrators,  mutually  chosen  by  the  parties  for  their  practical 
skill,  have  given  their  award,  it  may,  by  an  express  provision 
of  the  bill,  be  carried  into  a  court  of  law  and  made  the  subject 
of  litigation,  even  although  the  arbitrators  have  been  entirely 
agreed.  It  is  a  singular  novelty,  and  utterly  subversive 
of  the  principle  and  objects  of  arbitrator,  to  provide  before 
hand  that  after  their  decision  as  honest,  practical  men,  the 
whole  question  may  be  fried  over  again  by  lawyers,  and  treated 
as  a  question  of  law.  The  appeal  is  to  be  from  qualified  men, 
chosen  for  their  competency,  to  the  judge  of  the  County 
Court,  who  in  most  cases  can  have  no  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  And  it  is  another  sample  of  the  one-sided  pro- 
visions which  characterise  this  bill,  that  the  competency  of 
appeal  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  the  amount  claimed  or  in 
dispute,  but  by  the  sum  awarded  being  over  £100;  so  that  if 
the   arbitrators  award  more  than  £100  the  landlord  has   the 


advantage  of  appeal.  But,  although  the  tenant's  claim  were 
£1,000,  and  were  altogether  rejected,  or  reduced  to  £80  or 
£90,  he  is  to  have  no  appeal.  No  body  of  men  who  have 
not  been  blinded  by  tlie  long  exercise  of  special  privileges  and 
partial  laws,  by  which  the  rights  of  tenants  are  ignored,  would 
have  ventured  to  insult  the  sense  and  conscience  of  the 
country  by  a  proposal  so  audacious.  A  judicial  blindness  ot 
the  moral  sense  seems  sometimes  to  grow  out  of  the  long 
habit  of  using  privileges  which  are  morally  wrong,  and  thus 
we  see  the  strange  phenomenon  that  the  very  men  who  are 
loudest  for  the  rights  of  property  of  landlords  have  no  con- 
sidetatioii  at  all  for  the  property  of  tenants.  But  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  farther  on  the  details  of  this  bill.  Its  story 
is  written  on  its  face.  It  is  obviously  the  child  of  divided 
counsels.  I  daresay  it  was  once  a  tolerable  bill,  that  its  author, 
proud  of  it,  submitted  it  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  like 
the  ancient  painter  who  exhibited  his  greatest  work  in  the 
market  place,  that  any  man  might  put  his  mark  on  any  feature 
he  disliked,  and  when  every  feature  of  the  original  bill  had 
thus  been  nearly  obliterated,  I  can  imagine  that  the  master 
spirit  of  the  conference,  with  a  touch  of  the  sarcastic  humour 
which  occasionally  breaks  out  in  him,  may  have  summed  up 
by  saying  : — "  We  have  now  made  things  pleasant  nearly  al[ 
round  ;  Richmond  lias  got  in  his  compensation  to  tenants ; 
Salisbury  has  contrived  to  malsethem  illusory  ;  and  Carnarvon 
has  invented  an  inimitable  decalogue  with  three  extra  heads  and 
much  variety  of  horns.  Packington  though  no  longer  of  our 
more  intimate  counsels,  will  be  pleased  to  trace  his  influence  in 
these  admirable  clauses  of  arbitration,  and  the  Chancellor  has 
knocked  the  life  out  of  them  by  his  Appeal.  He  has  been 
rather  weak  of  late  about  Appeals  and  somewhat  unsuccessful, 
so  he  must  have  his  own  way  in  this  little  matter.  Tliere 
seems  only  one  thing  necessary  to  make  the  whole  complete. 
As  we  have  provided  that  every  tenant  may  claim  compensa- 
tion, let  us  add  that  every  landlord  may  refuse  it."  And  so  it 
was  done.  Whether  that  is  a  tolerable  guess  of  what  passed 
in  the  Cabinet  or  a  correct  distribution  of  tlie  parts,  the  result 
is  in  accordance  with  it.  One  of  the  concluding  clauses  pro- 
vides that  in  current  tenancies,  from  year  to  year  or  at  will,  the 
landlord  may  give  notice  that  the  Act  is  not  to  apply,  and  in 
every  other  ease  of  current  tenancy  "  this  Act  should  no 
apply  thereto."  More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  was  wanted  by 
two  litigants,  well  known  in  my  part  of  Scotland,  to  adjust 
their  differences.  Following  a  practice  which  I  have  fre- 
quently found  successful,  I  took  up  one  point  at  a  time,  went 
through  it  with  them,  got  them  to  agree  without  the  terms 
of  agreement,  got  it  approved  and  passed  on  to  the  next  point ; 
and  when  I  had  gone  through  the  whole,  and  brought  them 
to  agree  throughout,  I  read  over  the  entire  document,  on 
which  they  declared  with  one  voice  that  it  was  admirable,  and 
could  not  be  better  ;  but,  added  one  of  them,  there  is"  just 
one  wee  word  awauting,  that  neither  of  us  is  to  be  bound  by 
it."  This  commecded  itself  to  his  antagonist  also,  and  being 
weary  of  them,  I  inserted  the  absurd  condition,  and  the  docu- 
ment was  solemnly  executed,  and  I  made  my  escape,  to  learu 
soon  afterwards  that  they  had  finally  quarrelled  as  to  which  of 
them  should  have  the  custody  of  the  precious  writing.  I  little 
dreamt  that  the  farce  which  was  so  rehearsed  by  these  two 
foolish  men  was  long  afterwards  to  be  acted  on  the  great  stage 
of  public  life  by  the  discordant  wisdom  of  an  all  powerful,  and 
by  courtesy,  united  Cabinet.  Quantuld  sapienfid  mimdus 
guheniatur — or,  as  an  old  Scotch  shepherd  half  unconsciously 
rendered  the  adage  in  his  native  Doric — "  Ecli,  sirs,  there's 
unco'  little  common  sense  used  in  governing  the  world." 

Mr.  DoDDS  (Anick  Grange),  characterised  the  Government 
bill  as  great  a  sham  as  the  Prime  Minister.  He  could  not  see 
his  way  to  making  compensation  for  the  whole  of  Britain,  or 
even  ot  England.  A  hard  and  fast  line  that  might  suit  the 
southern  counties  might  not  suit  Northumberland.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  there  were  various  ways  by  which  a  man 
could  contract  himself  fairly  and  honestly  out  of  the  bill ;  as  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  smaller  rent  for  any  outlay.  He 
thought  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  remove  his  building 
or  other  improvement  it  the  landlord  did  not  wish  to  compen- 
sate, as  it  would  be  a  hardship  for  the  landlord  to  pay  for 
what  he  did  not  want.  Mr.  Howard's  12th  clause  secured  the 
tenant  in  his  property,  but  what  sort  of  property  was  it  ?  He 
was  not  permitted  to  sell  or  to  use  it  in  any  other  way  but  the 
one  laid  down  in  the  bill.  He  thought  there  was  no  need  of 
going  to  the  county  court  with  an  appeal,  if  appeal  were  needed. 
If  two  sensible  neighbours,  whether  a  landlord's  agent  or  a 
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neislibouring  farmer  could  not  agree  on  an  arbitration,  it  was 
a  most  extraordinary  thing  indeed.  The  liundred  million 
pounds  to  which  Mr.  M'Neel  CairJ  iiad  alluded  as  being  paid  to 
foreigners  for  food  would  have  to  be  paid,  even  supposing  the 
food  represented  by  ihis  amount  could  be  raised  in  Great 
15ritain.  The  poor  wonld  have  to  jiay  the  larger  share  of  it, 
and  the  landowners  and  labourers  would  reap  tlie  most  benefit. 
He  was  of  opinion  they  could  not  compete  with  the  foreigner 
in  the  growing  of  grain,  and  their  endeavour  should  be  to 
raise  mutton  and  beef,  and  in  order  to  do  this  get  their  l\ill 
and  grass  lands  improved.  Mr.  Howard  wauted  a  compulsory 
law  Act,  which  no  one  could  contract  himself  out  of,  and  Mr. 
M'Neel  Caird  wanted  to  make  tlie  law  equal  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  Mr.  M'Neel  Caird  lie  ((uite  agreed. 

Mr.  John  Hope  remarked  that  there  were  large  promises 
in  ttie  bill  but  very  little  fulfilling.  They  had  the  husk  instead 
of  the  grain.  He  was  of  opinion  that  in  many  things  a  hard 
and  'ast  line  could  be  drawn,  and  was  uot  in  favour  of  any- 
thing of  a  permissive  cliaracter.  A  practical  remedy  to  meet 
the  evils  of  the  tenant-farmers  would  be  to  get  them  into  the 
House  of  Commons  and  assert  their  rights  there  in  a  practical 
form. 

Mr.  Edw.vrd  Rowell  said  tiiat  altiiough  a  great  principle 
had  been  admitted  in  the  bill,  other  provisions  set  this  at 
naught.  He  thought  it  absurd  tliat  there  should  be  an  appeal 
from  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  parties.  He  concluded 
his  remarks  by  proposing  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect  : 
"That  the  meeting,  while  approving  cordially  of  tlie  great 
principle  embodied  in  the  Government  bill  of  recognising  the 
tenant's  property  in  his  improvements,  regret  that  it  finds  it 
necessary  to  declare  that  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  totally  inade- 
quate to  accomplish  its  declared  object,  of  bringing  up  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  country  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an 
equality  with  the  requirements  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Drtdex  secondid  the  motion,  and  remarked  that  they 
had  now  got  a  good  principle  recognised,  and  he  had  no  fear 
that  they  would  get  a  measure  which  would  satisfy  all  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Grey  (Dilston),  remarked  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  at 
last  the  principle  of  compensation  for  tenants'  improvements 
and  security  for  tenants'  property  acknowledged.  He  thought 
the  presumption  of  law  should  be,  that  what  a  tenant  put  on 
the  land  should  be  his.  He  was  of  opinion  that  enjoyment  of 
improvement  was  a  considerable  element  in  compensation.  He 
thought  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord  or  his  agfint  was 
necessary  for  any  permanent  improvement,  as  in  his  experience 
as  a  land  agent,  he  had  seen  many  buildings  in  regard  to  the 
situation  and  plans  of  which  he  would  object.  Permanent  im- 
provements became  subsequently  the  property  of  the  land- 
owner, and  be  was  therelore  as  much  interested  in  tlieir  erec- 
tion as  the  tenant.  He  could  not  see  that  although  the 
Tenant-Right  bill  was  passed  that  the  millenium  would  com- 
mence to  the  farmer.  He  thought  the  Enclosures  Commis- 
sioners might  be  the  better  party  to  whom  to  refer  an  appeal, 
but  notwithstanding  he  eould  not  join  in  the  laughter  of  the 
meeting  at  the  idea  of  the  appeal  being  made  to  a  county  judge. 
It  was  a  matter  of  daily  practice  for  many  of  our  judges  to 
decide  upon  questions  of  which  they  personally  knew  nothing 
at  all.  Their  minds  were  trained  to  sift  evidence,  and  he 
would  have  the  evidence  of  experts  Irom  wluch  they  could 
decide  the  case.  He  did  not  believe  with  Mr.  Howard  that 
almost  every  new  agreement  was  framed  on  worse  terms  for 
the  tenants.  He  did  not  make  these  remarks  with  any 
carping  spirit  besause  his  whole  policy  was  to  secure  the 
tenant  in  his  property  to  the  utmost  extent.  'Mr.  Gray 
objected  to  the  word  "totally"  before  inadequate  in  the 
resolution  and  ud  one  opposing  the  suggestion  the  word  was 
accordingly  deleted  Irom  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JLvRSHAL  Stevens  was  of  opinio»i  that  freedoia  of 
contract  should  not  be  weakened,  and  thought  that  Mr. 
Howard's  r2th  clause  was  derogatory  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  British  tenant-farmer.  He  thought  their  landlords  would 
be  quite  prepared  to  meet  them  without  any  legislative  inter- 
ference. They  will  acknowledge  if  capital  and  energy  were 
applied  to  the  reclamation  of  their  land  and  would  meet  them 
step  by  step. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  M'Neel  Caird  and  Mr. 
Howard  for  their  attendance  and  excellent  addresses. 

These  gentlemen  acknowledged  the  votes  of  thanks,  and 
replied  to  the  remarks  made  by  several  of  the  gentlemen. 


Mr.  M'TsTeei,  C\ird  remarked  that  as  the  law  stood  there 
was  no  equality  beiween  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  making  of 
contracts.  The  priveleges  of  the  landlord  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  a  tenant  could  not  go  before  his  landlord  so  as  to 
be  able  to  make  a  lair  contract,  and  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  sound  whv  of  dealing  with  the  matter  to  do  away  with  all 
privileges,  and  having  got  the  men  placed  on  equal  footing, 
to  leave  them  to  make  their  bargains  as  best  they  could. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  AVarwickshire  Chamber 
of  Agriculturt-,  in  Coventry,  Urd  Willoughby  de  Broke  in 
liie  chair, 

The  Chamber  proceeded  to  discuss  the  Government  bill  on 
agricultural  holdings.  On  clause  4  Mr.  G.  F.  Muniz  sug- 
gested that,  in  addition  to  the  word  "  landlord,"  the  words 
"  body  corporate  or  collegiate"  should  be  added.  On  clause 
6  Mr.  Horley  s^Mid  the  great  objection  to  this  clause  was  tliat 
it  was  not  comprcliensive  enough.  Mr.  Pord  moved  that  the 
words,  "that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  any  actor 
thing  not  specified  in  this  section  from  being  deemed  an  im- 
provement adding  to  the  letting  value  of  the  holding,"  be 
added  to  the  clause.  Mr.  Muntz  thought  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Ford  would  militate  against  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Mr. 
Horley  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Muntz  moved  an  amend- 
ment as  follows  :  "  That  in  lieu  of  the  improvements  specified 
in  the  Government  bill,  those  specified  in  the  3rd  schedule  of 
the  Central  Chamber  be  substituted,  and  that  the  clause  be 
not  further  amen. led."  Mr.  Startin  seconded  the  amendment. 
The  Chairman  then  put  the  amendment,  wlieu  four  votes 
were  given  in  its  favour.  On  Mr.  Ford's  motion  being  put, 
eleven  voted  for  it.  The  Chairman  declared  Mr.  Ford's 
motion  carried.  On  clause  8  Mr.  Horley  moved  that  ten 
years  sliould  be  s-ubstituted  for  seven  years,  and  four  years  for 
two  years.  Mr.  Scott  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Davenport,  and  carried  by  10  votes  to  5.  On 
clause  37  ^Ir.  Smith  said  this  clause  made  the  bill  a  dead 
letter.  He  wished  to  ask  for  his  own,  and  nothing  more. 
He  moved,  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  the  Lin- 
colnshire custom  be  made  the  law  of  the  land,  and  be  made 
binding  upon  both  landlord  and  tenant."  The  motion  was 
not  seconded.  Mr.  Ford  moved  the  lollowins  addition  to 
clauses?:  "Provided  that  such  agreement  provides  for  the 
bond fde  compeui:<nw\  to  the  tenant  for  the  several  unex- 
hausted improvements  specified  in  this  Act."  Mr.  Horley 
seconded  the  moii  m.  Mr.  Muntz  proposed  that  the  clause 
be  withdrawn.  He  believed  it  was  not  wanted.  Mr.  Ford 
withdrew  his  motion,  and  seconded  Mr.  Mumz's  proposition, 
which  was  carried.  On  clause  39  Mr.  Muntz  moved  that  all 
the  words  aft^r  the  word  "  thereto,"  in  the  third  line,  be 
struck  out,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  words  be  sub- 
stitutfd  :  "  Provided  that  uo  compensation  shall  be  due  under 
this  Act,  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  any  imjirovement  which 
has  been  specified,  and  the  value  thereof  provided  for  by  a 
consideration  expressed  in  the  lease  or  an  agreement."  Mr. 
Scoti  seconded  tne  motion.  Mr.  Caldecott  opposed  the 
motion,  and  Jlr.  Horley  supported  it.  The  amendment  was 
put  and  declared  carried.  There  was  no  discussion  on  the 
remaining  clauses  of  the  bill. 

A  large  meeting  of  Shropshire  agriculturists  was  held  at 
Wenlock,  in  connection  with  the  Wenlock  Farmers'  Club, 
to  consider  the  bill  recently  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  ilichmoud.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  E. 
Roden)  presided. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bkowx,  M.P.,  said  if  any  bill  was  to  be  effec- 
tive it  must  be  compulsory,  and  he  pointed  out  several  clauses 
in  the  Duke  of  Riclimond's  bill  which,  lie  argued,  would  make 
the  measure  quite  useless. 

Mr.  R.  Jasper  More  said  he  could  understand  two  views 
of  the  question  before  the  meeting,  but  not  a  third  view.  He 
could  understand  large  landed  proprietors  and  their  tenants 
not  feelin;<  the  necessity  of  legislation  between  tliem.  He 
could  understand,  again,  tenants  not  so  happily  situated,  and 
owners  of  entailed  estates,  thinking  legislatiuu  necessary,  but 
on  the  condition  that  no  one  should  be  affected  by  it.  That 
was  the  principle  of  the  Government  bill.  After  alluding  to 
the  concession  of  the  argument  from  a  national  point  of  view 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  that  the  land  could  be  made  to 
yield  much  more  food  for  the  people,  though  perhaps  not  so 
ranch  more  as  Lord  Derby  had  said  it  might,  Mr.  More  pro- 
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ceeded  to  criticise  the  question  as  it  might  be  expected  to 
affect  the  minds  of  various  kinds  of  landowners,  and  said  the 
public  were  anxious  to  know  whether  the  want  of  compen- 
sation was  a  widely-felt  grievance  or  not.  The  question  of 
freedom  of  contract  he  left  to  be  settled  between  their  repre- 
sentatives and  themselves.  The  bill  might  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  withdrawn,  or  passed  into  law,  in  which 
case  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  would  become  a  dead 
letter.  It  was  for  them  to  resolve  which  course  should  be 
pursued. 

Mr.  Evan  Davies  said  he  was  almost  induced  to  recom- 
mend his  brother-farmers  to  take  up  the  bill  of  Messrs. 
Howard  and  Head,  and  to  start  again  the  cry  of  1833,  "  The 
bill,  tlie  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill."  Still,  he  be- 
lieved the  present  bill  might  be  so  amended  that  farmers  could 
accept  it.  Clause  9  he  thought  most  objectionable.  With 
regard  to  buildings,  he  did  not  object  that  tlie  previous  con- 
sent of  the  landlord  should  be  obtained  to  enable  the  tenant 
to  claim  compensation ;  but  should  consent  be  refused,  and 
the  buildings  still  be  erected,  he  thought  the  tenant  should 
have  power  to  remove  them.  The  37th  and  38th  clauses  of 
the  bill  he  declared  to  be  "  insults  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  and  made  the  bill  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  printed 
upon."  It  was  very  possible,  he  thouj;ht,  that  tlieir  old  aris- 
tocratic landlords  would  accept  the  bill,  if  it  passed,  without 
reservation  ;  but  "  pettifogging  agents  and  unprincipled  land- 
lords," against  whom  farmers  required  protection,  would  be 
sure  to  "notice"  themselves  out  of  the  bill.  He  urged,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  fullest  protection  should  be  given  to  the 
farmer  for  the  capital  he  invested  in  the  soil,  and  that  every 
obstacle  should  be  removed  which  prevented  his  raising  from 
his  land  every  bushel  of  wheat  and  every  pound  of  meat  it 
was  able  to  produce. 

It  was  ultimately  proposed,  and  unanimously  resolved : 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  if  the  bill  of  the  Duke 
of  Uichmond,  now  before  the  House  of  Lords,  is  to  be  effec- 
tive, it  must  be  made  compulsory." 


I  of  Scarapston,  the  new  bill  was  thoroughly  discussed,  each 
clause  being  gone  through  seriatim.  Eventually  the  Chamber 
passed  a  resolution  approving  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
bill,  but  suggesting  that  its  application  should  be  universal ; 
and  that  tenants  erecting  buildings  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  landlords  should  be  allowed  to  remove  them  in 
case  the  incoming  tenant  or  the  landlord  refused  to  take  them 
at  a  valuation.  It  was  also  resolved  that  a  petition  should  be 
presented  to  Parliament  (signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing) embodying  these  views. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  Leicester,  Sir  A.  G.  Hazlerigg  in  the  chair, 
after  going  through  tlie  several  clauses,  Mr.  Pell,  M.P., 
moved  a  resolution,  "  That  this  Chamber  approves  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  (England)  Bill  as  providing  in  the  case  of 
limited  owners  security  for  capital  invested  by  their  tenants, 
and  affording  to  occupiers  generally  on  quitting  their  land 
the  opportunity  for  recovering  the  unexhausted  value  of  their 
improvements."  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  also  a  resolu- 
tion that  it  is  desirable  that  the  bill  be  amended  in  some  par- 
ticulars, as  suggested  by  the  Leicestershire  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Gloucestershire  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  Morris,  Mr.  D. 
Long  condemned  the  bill  as  being  useless  and  unfair,  and 
proposed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  was  unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  compulsory  ;  that  it  was  one-sided, 
because  undefined  improvements  were  not  recognised,  whereas 
waste  not  specified  was  to  be  paid  for  ;  and  that  the  reference 
to  a  County  Court  judge  in  cases  of  claims  over  £100  was 
absurd  and  unsatisfactory.  Several  members  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  resolution,  and  ultimately  it  was  carried  by  ten  votes  to 
eight. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  chamber  of  Agriculture 
in  Exeter,  the  Agricultural  Holdings  bill  was  the 
subject  of  some  discussion.  Sir  T.  Acland,  M.P.,  thought 
this  bill  most  unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  it  left 
arbitrary,  vague,  and  indifferent  that  which  ought  to  be  clear, 
precise,  and  as  free  from  litigation  as  possible.  In  the  second 
place,  that  which  under  this  bill  ought  to  be  compulsory  and 
legally  binding  was  liable  to  be  set  aside  by  the  caprice  or 
timidity  of  individuals  acting  under  no  public  responsibility. 
He  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  the  English  Parliament  to  pass 
deliberately  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole  of  the 
agricultural  land  of  England  and  V\^ales,  declaring  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  to  be  entitled  to  a  compensation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  condition,  and  by  the  same  act,  after  solemnly 
declaring  the  foregoing  principle,  to  give  power  to  all  the 
individuals  concerned  to  announce  that  of  their  own  sole  will 
and  pleasure  the  law  should  not  apply  to  the  land  which  they 
owned  or  occupied.  He  would  require  that  on  property 
changing  hands,  either  by  sale  or  buccession,  the  new  pro- 
prietor or  the  heir  should  not  be  allowed  to  change  the  con- 
ditions of  the  holding  for  two  years  except  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. He  believed  that  would  go  a  long  way  towards  what 
the  tenants  of  England  desired.  It  would  be  well  if  land- 
lords faced  the  question  that  they  must  do  some  improve- 
ments, and  if  they  got  more  laud  than  they  could  manage 
they  should  get  power  to  sell  it.  Lord  Eortescue  said  he 
happened  to  luive  an  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  which  was  cen- 
stantly  quoted,  and  justly,  as  one  of  the  best  cultivated  coun- 
ties in  the  country.  The  custom  of  the  county  was  recognised, 
but  nobody  had  pretended  to  say  there  was  no  power  on  both 
sides  to  contract  out  of  the  custom  by  previous  notice,  and 
there  were  special  cases  in  which  they  did  so  contract.  To 
say  to  men  in  full  possession  of  their  understanding  that  they 
were  so  helpless  as  not  to  be  trusted  to  make  contracts  with 
others  seemed  to  him  to  put  the  tenant  farmers  in  a  somewha 
humiliating  and  by  no  menus  desirable  condition.  He 
demurred  to  the  statement  that  everywhere  farms  were  so 
much  scarcer  than  farmers.  On  its  being  put  to  the  vote,  a 
resolution  tliat  there  was  no  need  for  compulsory  legislation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  was  rejected. 

At  a  general  meeting   of  the   North   Riding  Chamber    o 
Agriculture  at  Malton,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Lett 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Northampton  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, Lord  Henley  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P. : 
"  That  this  chamber  approves  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
(England)  Bill,  and  providing  in  the  case  of  limited  holders 
security  lor  capital  expended  by  their  tenants,  and  as  affording 
the  occupiers  generally  on  quitting  their  holdings  the  oppor- 
tunity for  recovering  the  unexhausted  value  of  their  improve- 
ments." 


At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Farmers' 
Club,  Mr.  H.  Neild  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed  :  1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Manchester 
Earmers'  Club,  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  owing  to  its 
permissive  character  is  valuable  only  as  a  concession  to  the 
principle  ol  Tenant-Right,  the  necessity  for  which  was  demon- 
strated by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  concurred  in  by  the 
Premier  when  replying  to  the  deputation  from  the  London 
Farmers'  Club  which  waited  upon  him.  It  is  therefore  sub- 
mitted that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  principle  thus  recognised, 
the  Government  should  make  the  Act  practically  effective  by 
striking  out  clause  37,  and  otherwise  amending  the  measure. 
2.  This  Club  also  desires  to  express  its  conviction  that  any 
legislative  measure  which  unsettles  the  existing  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenants,  and  which  does  not  at  the  same  time  fix 
them  upon  a  secure  aud  uniform  basis,  is  more  hkely  to  prove 
injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  great  body  of  tenants  holding 
from  year  to  year. 

STACK  FIRE. — A  fire  of  a  very  serious  character  his 
occurred  at  Cawood,  near  Selby,  by  which  eleven  stacks  of 
wheat  were  totally  destroyed.  The  stacks  were  the  property 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Wormald,  of  Cawood  Castle,  and  were  the 
produce  of  the  last  harvest.  Mr.  Wormald  will  be  a  consider- 
able loser  ;  for,  though  insured  in  the  York  County  olfice  for 
£500,  the  value  of  the  stacks  will  be  very  little  short,  if  any, 
of  £1,000. 

BAfH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY  AND 
SOUfHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION.— Messrs.  W. 
Clowes  and  Son,  of  Stamford-street,  London,  have  been 
appointed  publishers  of  this  Society's  Journal.  The  follow- 
ing new  members  were  elected  at  the  Council  meeting  on 
Tuesday:  W.J.Long,  Preshaw  House,  Bishop's  Walt  ham  ; 
C.  Morland,  Lamberliurst,  Kent;  R.  Carver,  Tan  House, 
Colnbrook,  Bucks. 
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B  L  A  N  D  F  0  K  D      F  A  R  INI  E  R  S'      CLUB. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES  TO  CORN  CROPS. 


At  the  second  meeting,  Mr.  O.  C.  Richards  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fry  said  :  I  must  ask  your  forhearance  for  tliis  hastily- 
prepared  paper ;  but  up  to  Thursday  morning  I  hoped  my 
friend,  Mr.  Walter  Young,  would  liave  taken  this  place.  I 
tried  all  I  could  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  as  I  think  it  desirable 
the  young  members  siiould  feel  an  interest  in  this  Society. 
Under  the  circumstanceB  I  have  only  been  able  to  collect  a  few 
ideas ;  but  I  hope,  such  as  they  are,  they  may  provoke  an 
animated  discussion  from  the  experienced  and  practical  men  I 
see  here,  so  that  our  time  this  evening  may  not  be  spent 
unprofitably.  The  manufacture  an  1  sale  of  artificial  manures 
have  of  late  years  been  widely  extended,  and  assumed  an 
importance  to  which,  until  recenlly,  they  were  not  supposed  to 
be  entitled.  The  preservation  of  farmyard  manures  is  of 
primary  consideration,  and  can  never  be  deemed  of  secondary 
interest  in  the  practice  of  agriculture.  The  first  duty  of  us  all 
is  to  look  and  inquire  whether  the  excrements  from  stock  are 
treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  from  them  the  greatest 
amount  of  benefit  they  are  capable  of  yielding  to  the  farm, 
and  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  si^lit  of  that,  while  artificial 
manures  are  special  and  are  designed  frequently  for  a  particular 
crop  upon  a  particular  soil,  and  are  unsuitable  in  altered  cir- 
cumstances, farmyard  manure  is  adapted  for  all  soils  and  for 
every  variety  of  crop  ;  it  contains,  if  well  managed,  all  the 
elements,  organic  and  inorganic,  which  are  essential  to  the 
nourishment  of  plants.  Under  the  best  mode  of  management 
sufficient  cannot  be  procured  to  supply  the  demand  now  made 
on  the  soil.  The  employment  of  artificial  manures  has  now 
become  an  established  practice,  and  I  think  must  be  regarded  as 
essential  to  good  farming,  abundant  crops  alone  being  profitable 
to  the  producer.  The  peculiar  duty  of  artificial  mauures  is  to 
act  as  an  assistant  to  the  dung  of  the  farm  by  supplying  those 
materials  which  are  so  much  needed  forpromotingthe  luxuriant 
growth  of  various  crops.  In  like  manner,  when  the  supply  of 
dung  is  not  sufficient,  or  when  the  cost  of  applying  it  to  distant 
fields  is  too  great  for  its  profitable  use,  then  artificial  manures 
become  highly  valuable.  The  response  which  land  makes  to  the 
application  of  manures  varies  in  different  localities,  as  was 
f  hown  by  Professor  Wightrow  in  iiis  report  upon  root  experi- 
ments, undertaken  last  season  by  members  of  the  Cirencester 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  which,  probably,  most  of  you  have  read. 
In  this  immediate  neighbourhood  we  consider  three  to  four 
cwt.  of  artificial  manures  a  good  dressing  for  our  root  crop. 
The  Northumberland  farmer  does  not  consider  half  a  ton  too 
much.  In  the  application  of  artificial  manures  to  corn  crops 
my  practice  has  been  to  apply  them  in  the  spring  of  the  year  ; 
if  to  wheat,  the  latter  part  of  March  or  beginninff  of  April. 
Some  recommend  putting  in  about  hall  the  quantity  in  the 
autumn  and  the  other  half  at  spring.  My  idea  is  thnt  when 
the  plant  is  lying  almost  dormant  through  the  winter  months 
much  of  the  nitrogen  is  washed  away  or  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  roots.  I  have  adopted  the  plan,  in  using  guano,  to  sift  it 
thoroughly  fine,  and  apply  about  two  cwt.  per  acre  with  three 
cwt.  of  common  salt,  or  if  nitrate  of  suda  is  about  to  be  used 
about  one  and  a-half  cwt  and  two  or  three  cwt.  of  salt — iu 
either  case  with  broad-cast  manure  distribution,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  is  possessed  by  most  farmers  at  the  present  day.  Mine 
is  substituted  by  taking  out  the  coulters  of  uiy  ordinary  drill 
of  Priest  and  Woolnough's,  with  Chamber's  patent  barrel  ; 
lightly  harrow,  and  roll  behind.  I  may  mention  in  passing,  I 
think  when  harrowing  wheat  the  roller  cannot  follow  too 
close  behind  ;  I  iiave  seen  wheat  deteriorated  very  much  from 
this  not  being  attended  to.  Many  other  manures  as  top- 
dressings  are  often  applied  to  wheat.  Soot,  if  it  can  be  pro- 
cured unadulterated  and  near  home,  is  a  very  good  manure  ;  a 
great  drawback  to  its  use  is  the  difficulty  of  distiibuting  it 
properly.  The  application  of  artificial  manures  to  the  barley 
crop  is  probably  now-a-days  more  general  than  to  wheat.  I 
have  for  some  lelt  convinced  that  we  are  more  likely  to  grow 
barley  thun  wheat  successfully  iu  competition  with  foreign 
countries,  and  the  relative  price  of  the  two  specimens  of  grain 
during  recent  years  has  confirmed  my  view.  It  becomes, 
herefore,  a  matter  of  importance  to  consider  whether  we  can 
pcrease  our  growth  of  the  finer  qualities  of  barley,  such  as  are 


adapted  to  malting.  I  must  apologise  if  I  am  going  away  a 
little  from  my  subject,  but  in  speaking  of  the  application  of 
artificial  manures  1  feel  obliged  to  go  a  little  into  the  success- 
ful growth  of  the  different  crops,  and  in  w  hat  way  the  quality 
and  quantity  can  be  promoted.  Cliemieal  science  tells  us  that 
it  requires  51b.  of  ammonia  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat 
weighing  601b.,  and  its  corresponding  quantity  of  1001b.  of 
straw,  the  average  weight  of  wheat  being  computed,  in  relation 
to  the  quantity  of  straw,  as  little  more  than  half.  Now  the 
same  amount  of  manure,  which  I  have  before  stated — viz.,  tlie 
51b.  of  ammonia  which  would  produce  this  1601b  of  wheat  and 
wheat  straw,  would  produce  2501b.  of  barley  and  barley-straw. 
The  usual  practice  on  anything  like  heavy  land  is  to  succeed 
wheat  by  barley.  In  general  the  quantity  and  quality  are  much 
enhanced  by  the  application  of  artificial  manures.  About  one 
cwt.  of  nitrate  of  foda  and  three  cwt.  of  salt  would  liere  be  in 
most  cases  highly  serviceable,  especially  if  the  land  is  sown 
early.  If  late,  it  is  dangerous  to  do  so,  as  too  much  straw 
would  be  grown  and  great  injury  done  by  the  crop  being  laid. 
Nitrogen  supplied  iu  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  salts  of 
ammonia  acts  with  great  advantage  on  heavy  land.  A  peculiar 
action  takes  place  in  the  soil,  which  causes  increased  develop- 
ment of  root,  and  consequently  porosity  of  the  clay  subsoil. 
This  induces  the  retention  of  moisture,  and  renders  the  grow- 
ing crop  more  independent  of  drought.  I  must  say  my 
experience  has  been  principally  on  light  soils,  where  I  have 
applied  artificial  manures  to  corn  crops.  On  one  farm  I  grow 
barley  after  wheat,  when  I  invariably  put  on  one  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  three  cwts.  of  salt,  or  I  have  sown  at  about 
the  same  cost  per  acre  two  and  a-half  to  tliree  cwt.  of  corn 
manure  from  Messrs.  Hills,  of  Deptford,  with  very  good  results. 
I  prefer  putting  on  the  broad  cast  distributor  in  advance  of  the 
barley  drill.  T  have  a  sample  this  day  in  the  market  which 
was  sown  last  year  after  wheat  quite  late,  with  a  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  salt,  and  I  believe  there  was  never  more 
than  three  hours'  rain  after  it  was  in  the  ground  till  it  was 
cut,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  tail  corn.  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
Roeharapstead,  who  has  conducted  experiments  for  over  20 
years,  has  found  the  application  of  two  and  a-half  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  tliree  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  to 
produce  during  that  period  on  the  same  land  a»  nearly  as 
poss.ble  the  quantity— viz.,  six  quarters  per  acre— as  a  similar 
plot  treated  with  14.  cart-loads  of  farmyard  manure  annually. 
With  regard  to  the  application  of  artificial  manures  to  the  oat 
crop,  we  need  not  fear  doing  too  much  in  reason,  the  oat  being 
a  gross  feeder,  and  the  danger  of  a  laid  crop  not  often  dreaded. 
My  custom  is  to  sow  oats  on  weak  or  down  land  generally  after 
two  years'  ley,  where  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  at 
about  one  and  a-half  cwt.  per  acre  in  conjunction  with  salt 
has  produced  good  effects.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  order  as 
much  nitrate  of  soda  before  the  late  advance  since  Blandford 
Fair  of  £1  per  ton.  1  must  say  I  am  a  great  believer  in  it,  its 
effect  being  so  readily  seen.  It  gives  the  plant  the  power  to 
extract  from  the  soil  what  it  otherwise  would  be  unable  to 
accomplish,  and  I  hope  I  shall  as  long  as  I  am  a  farmer  be 
able  to  purchase  it  at  £13  lOs.  per  ton.  Guano,  when  pure, 
has  proved  itself  an  excellent  manure.  I  have  used  it  in  con- 
junction with  salt  iu  rather  less  quantities  than  I  before  named 
for  wheat  :  it  has  produced  good  results,  but  from  its  cleaving 
nature  it  requires  to  be  mixed  witli  a  few  dry  ashes,  or  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  it  regularly  with  the  broad  cast  distributor. 
Rape  cake  I  have  known  sown  on  the  land  or  drilled  with  the 
seed  where  wire- worm  is  often  dreaded.  I  have  had  no 
experience  myself,  but  have  suffered  from  wire-worm,  and  iiope 
to  learn  the  experience  of  some  who  have  used  it  As  to  the 
application  of  manure  to  the  pea  or  bean  crop,  I  have  had 
little  experience  ;  and  must,  therefore,  leave  it  in  your  hands, 
and  conclude  by  thanking  you  for  the  kind  attention  yon  have 
<,iven  to  the  few  remarks  I  have  brought  before  you.  1  may 
say,  should  the  bill  now  brought  forward  by  the  Uuke  ot 
Richmond  in  the  House  of  Lords  be  received  favourably,  1 
have  no  doubt  greater  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  outlay  ot 
artificial  manures.  I  feel  convinced  that  the  land  of  England 
might  be  made  to  produce  much  more  than  it  does  at  presept ; 
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and  if  we  can  ensure  a  return  for  invested  capital  and  improve- 
ments, the  landlord  will  be  in  the  end  benefited,  the  farmer 
more  contented,  and  the  public  at  large  less  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies. 

Mr.  G.  Keynes  had  used  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  last  year, 
but  without  much  good  effect,  which  he  attributed  to  the  dry 
season.  This  year  he  had  used  more,  and  hoped  to  have  better 
success. 

Mr.  G.  Galpin  said  with  respect  to  Mr.  Frj's  remarks  as 
to  the  application  of  artificial  manures  to  light  laud — and  his 
was  light  land  ;  too  light  for  hira — he  had  applied  them  but 
with  little  success,  except  during  the  year  of  the  autumn 
manoeuvres,  when  it  certainly  did  much  good.  When  he  first 
came  mto  the  neighbourhood  he  thought  he  was  going  :o  do 
wonders  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures.  A  good  part  of  his 
land  was  down  land,  and  he  fouud  the  application  did  not 
answer.  By  the  advice  of  an  experienced  farmer  he  altered 
his  plan,  using  his  farmyard  manure  for  the  light  land,  and 
applying  artificial  manure  to  the  stony  land.  He  did  so  with 
success.  He  thought  it  a  very  good  plan  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  neighbours  on  coming  into  a  new  district.  With 
regard  to  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  he  remarked  it 
was  one  of  the  worst  things  to  impoverish  the  land,  as  it  only 
supplied  one  element — nitrogen.  If  by  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  the  produce  was  increased  from  five  sacks  to 
seven  sacks  per  acre,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  soil ;  but  if 
guano  was  used  it  supplied  phosphate,  potash,  and  nitrogen 
also.  Nitrate  of  soda  might  do  very  well  for  the  first  crop, 
but  not  afterwards.  It  might  be  very  good  manure  for  the 
tenant,  but  not  for  the  landlord.  He  would  not  say  it  would 
impoverish  the  soil  altogether  by  continued  application,  but  it 
would  do  so  to  a  great  extent.  He  thought  the  land  Mr. 
Lawes  occupied  must  be  very  diffeieut  to  what  they  were 
accustomed  to.  Liebig's  theory  was  that  the  crops  increased 
or  decreased  in  exact  proportion  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
soil  and  the  quantity  supplied  artificially.  Mr.  Lawes'  theory, 
on  the  contrary,  was  that  by  the  supply  cf  nitrogen  with 
average  soils  they  could  increase  the  produce,  and  that  the 
plants  would  be  able  to  extract  sufiicient  mineral  from  the  soil. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  which  contained  only  one  element,  acted  as  a 
stimulant,  and  was  like  giving  a  man  worn  out  by  a  hard  day's 
work  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  which  spurred  hira  up  for  a 
time  but  did  not  increase  his  strength. 

Mr.  Cox  Baktlett  spoke  of  the  good  results  he  had  expe- 
rienced from  sowing  rapecake  as  a  preventive  against  wire- 
worms  seizing  the  root  crop,  and  also  said  he  had  used  nitrate 
of  soda  as  a  top-dressing  with  good  results. 

Mr.  C.  Tlower  considered  the  whole  question  resolved 
itself  into  a  nutshell — would  top-dressing  pay  or  not  ?  He 
remembered  years  ago  top-dressing  was  very  general,  but  at 
that  time  nitrate  of  soda  was  ^£8  per  ton,  and  Peruvian  guano 
£7  per  ton.  Top-dressing  was  all  very  well,  but  if  it  was 
carried  out  to  any  extent  they  must  expect  a  long  bill  from 
the  manure  merchants.  The  success  of  top-dressing  depended 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  season.  He  had  known  instances 
where  it  proved  of  great  advantage,  and  others  where  it  was 
perfectly  worthless.  Its  success  depended  in  a  great  measure 
as  to  whether  there  was  suflScient  moisture  to  take  the  dressing 
to  the  roots.  Again,  if  the  weather  happened  to  be  very  wet 
it  was  lost  altogether.  It  was  a  question  of  season.  If  a  man 
had  a  piece  of  corn  about  which  he  had  some  doubt,  it  could 
not  be  a  very  great  mistake  on  his  part  to  lay  out  a  few  pounds 
in  artificial  manures,  but  it  required  caution  and  judgment 
when  and  where  to  apply  it. 

Mr.  Packard  quite  agreed  with  IMr.  Galpin  that  when  a 
person  came  into  a  fresh  neighbourhood  he  should  be  willing 
to  receive  advice  and  instruction  from  his  neighbours,  and  lie 
felt  so  on  coming  into  Dorsetshire.  With  respect  to  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  whilst  it  was  decidedly  an  exhaustive  it  was 
also  a  corrective,  and  where  a  crop  of  wheat  eaiiie  up  badly  or 
looked  yellow  he  believed  it  was  a  good  thing.  He  could 
hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Flower  that  artificial  manures  were  of 
little  or  no  value,  because  he  thought  the  large  quantities  of 
artificial  manures  which  were  being  constautly  imported  proved 
that  farmers  still  had  confidence  in  their  usefulness.  [Mr. 
Flower  :  I  said  as  to  top-dressing].  He  (Mr.  Packard)  had 
ueed  artificial  manures  when  he  had  but  a  poor  crop,  and  in  a 
ew  days  the  difference  had  been  most  remarkable.  He  be- 
lieved it  sometimes  doubled  the  crop.  He  also  knew  where 
farmyard  manure  had  been  used  during  a  dry  season  that  the 
crop  had  almost  entirely  failed,     Judgment  must  of  course  be 


exercised  in  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  but  in  these  days 
behoved  the  farmer  to  grow  all  the  corn  he  could,  and  this 
could  not  be  done  but  by  the  application  of  artificial  manures. 
He  also  considered  as  farmers  they  should  not  go  to  any  but 
respectable  manure  merchants,  by  which  he  meant  it  did  not 
pay  to  go  to  the  cheapest  shop. 

Mr.  Barrett  had  but  little  experience  in  top-dressing,  but 
he  had  seen  remarkable  effects  from  the  application  of  guano. 
A  top-dressing  of  guano  was  in  some  cases  equal  to  farmyard 
manure.  His  plan  was  to  use  under-dressing,  and  he  would 
rather  lay  in  the  manure  with  the  turnips. 

Mr.  John  Ford  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  top-dressing 
very  much.  His  notion  was  that  it  was  the  best  plan  to  feed 
animals  well,  and  then  tiie  land  would  be  well  manured.  He 
had  used  prepared  manures  by  Mr.  Spooner,  and  also  by  Mr. 
Scutt,  and  found  by  their  use  the  straw  was  strengthened,  and, 
if  they  could  secure  a  stronger  and  stiffer  straw  by  such  appli- 
cation, then  the  result  was  good,  as  they  would  have  their  corn 
fuller  and  better.  He  professed  to  be  an  old-fashioned  farmer, 
and  as  such  farmed  in  the  old  style.  No  doubt  the  young  men 
of  the  present  day  had  a  great  advantage  in  learning  chemistry, 
and  if  they  could  carry  out  in  practice  what  they  learnt  it 
would  help  them  very  much.  He  thanked  Mr.  Ford  for  the 
excellent  paper  he  had  read,  and  certainly  he  had  learned 
something  by  attending  that  discussion. 

Mr.  Scutt  had  used  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top-dressing  in 
spring  with  varied  results;  sometimes  successfully  and  some- 
times otherwise.  On  one  occasion  he  tried  guano  as  an  expe- 
riment, manuring  alternate  ridges  throughout  a  field,  and, 
whilst  the  straw  was  certainly  longer  where  the  manure  was 
used,  he  did  not  find  the  yield  greater.  This,  he  thought,  was 
owing  to  the  lana  not  requiring  such  help.  Judgment  was 
required  in  the  use  of  manures  ;  but  he  certainly  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Galpin,  as  Mr.  Lawes'  experience  (who  had 
used  nitrate  of  soda  for  30  years,  and  most  successfully)  was 
entirely  agaiust  Mr.  Galpin's  views.  He  (Mr.  Scutt)  was  of 
opinion,  as  a  rule,  salt  was  not  sufficiently  used,  and  very  con- 
siderable advantages  would  be  gained  by  its  more  frequent 
application. 

The  Chairman,  with  regard  to  top-dressing,  could  not 
say  very  much,  as  he  had  not  done  much  at  it.  Some  years 
ago  he  tried  a  top-dressing  of  guauo  in  autumn,  and  with 
favourable  results;  and  he  considered  autumn  a  better  time 
than  spring,  as  there  was  mor«  moisture  to  take  the  manure 
down  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  When  applied  in  spring  it 
was  apt  to  throw  down  the  plant.  A  great  deal  depended  on 
its  being  properly  distributed.  With  regard  to  nitrate  of 
soda,  he  believed  in  a  dry  season  the  use  of  it,  with  salt,  was 
attended  with  advantage,  as  it  attracted  the  moisture  and  thus 
assisted  the  plant.  Mr.  Galpin  had  said^it  was  an  exliaustive. 
He  (Mr.  Richards)  had  not  sufliciently  used  it  to  be  able  to 
judge,  but  he  had  seen  Mr.  James  Stratton's  crops  at  Chel- 
combe,  and  certainly  he  had  never  seen  finer.  Mr.  Stratton 
used  a  great  deal  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt,  and  with  good 
results  ;  and  Mr.  Lawes,  who  had  used  the  same  artificial 
manure  for  30  years,  had  six  quarters  to  the  acre,  which  could 
not  but  be  considered  a  very  good  crop. 

Mr.  T.  Fry,  in  reply  as  to  the  uncertain  effects  of  the  appli- 
cation of  artiUcial  manures,  and  also  as  to  crops  being  laid  by 
their  use,  said  experiments  with  artificial  manures  required  to 
be  carried  out  very  carefully  and  not  condemned  too  liastily  ; 
the  application  in  a  dry  time  on  the  crop  not  often  showing,  or, 
if  a  wet  season  and  the  crop  sown  late,  injury  might  be  done 
from  over  luxuriance  of  tlie  straw.  Mr.  Galpin  had  spoken  of 
nitrate  of  soda  as  an  exhauster  of  the  soil ;  but  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Lawes,  which  he  (Mr.  Fry)  had  cited,  seemed  to  refute 
bis  argument,  Mr.  Lawes  having  produced  six  quarters  of  barley 
annually  for  20  years  with  2  J-  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  three 
of  superphosphate.  As  to  Mr.  Packard's  suggestion  that  too 
much  care  could  not  betaken  in  dealing  with  respectable  firms, 
he  (Mr.  Fry),  in  the  presence  of  agents  of  many  respectable 
firms,  would  not  dwell  upon  this;  but  he  considered  in  pur- 
chasing artificial  manures  they  were  not  asking  too  much  in 
requiring  an  analysis  to  be  supplied,  as  it  would  be  the  means 
of  keeping  them  up  to  the  mark.  Mr.  Ford  spoke  of  more 
feeding  instead  of  using  artificial  manures  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Fry) 
thought  tliey  might  feed  as  high  as  they  liked,  but  artificials 
might  be  advantageously  employed  in  conjunction  with  plenty 
of  salt.  Mr.  Richard's  remarks  confirmed  his  (Mr.  Fry's) 
views  as  to  nitrate  of  soda  retaining  the  moisture  in  a  dry 
season  by  causing  development  of  the  roots.     In  conclusion. 
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Mr.  Fry  said  much  of  the  manure  laid  on  the  land  was  given 
by  farmers  without  a  matured  idea  of  what  its  constituents 
should  produce;  and  had  farmyard  manure  been  other  than  a 
material  containing  all  tlie  ingredients  of  the  plants  raised  on 
the  farm  many  moie  failures  than  had  actually  occurred  in 
crops  would  have  been  experienced  by  the  great  body  of  farmers. 
In  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  it  seemed  incredible  to 
the  practical  farmer  that  alter  all  the  expense  he  has  in- 
curred in  purchasing  the  best  constructed  implements,  and  the 
trouble  he  has  bestowed  in  working  the  laud  with  them  to 
bring  it  to  the  best  degree  of  tilth,  suited  to  the  particular  crop 
it  is  destined  to  grow,  and  after  the  labour  of  preparing  the 
large  quantities  of  manures  which  he  directly  lays  upon  the  land, 
and  the  cost  in  purchasing  auxiliaries  to  liis  home-made 
manure — after  all  this  toil  has  been  bestowed  over  a  lai*ge 
portion  of  the  year,  it  seems  incredible  to  him  when  ho  is  told 


it  only  secures  a  proportion  seldom  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of 
the  crop  he  has  reaped,  while  the  other  95  per  cent,  has  been 
derived  from  the  atmosphere  alone,  an  oleraent  which  he  knows 
he  can  have  at  all  times  without  stint  or  trouble.  He  (Mr 
Fry)  felt  sure  many  would  receive  this  with  incredulity ;  and  if 
the  soil  is  only  capable  of  affording  the  mineral  ingredients  of 
the  plants,  well  wrought  and  well  supplied  as  it  may  he,  the 
farmer's  exertions  must  he  valued  at  a  small  amount,  ilence 
the  consideration  arose  whether  the  same  or  even  greater 
results  may  not  be  attainable  with  less  exertions  than  have 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  the  land.  Let  chemists  decide 
this  point,  and  in  the  meantime  the  farmer  will  conduct  his 
practice  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Try  lor  his  lecture  and 
to  the  chairman. 


THE       MIDLAND      FARMERS'      CLUB. 
HOW  I  MAKE  FARMING  PAY. 


Mr.  J.  J.  MECHlread  the  following  paper  at  a  meeting  of 
this  Club  in  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  E.  Scriven,  the  President,  in 
the  chair. 

On  June  4;,  1868, 1  had  the  pleasure  to  read  to  you  a  paper, 
'  On  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  the  means  of  restoring  its 
'ertiLity,"  which  is  recorded  in  the  second  volume  of  my  book, 
f  How  to  Farm  Profitably."  You  have  again  kindly  invited  nie 
'ocome,  and  although  I  number  three  score  years  and  thirteen, 
I  venture  once  more  to  be  with  you,  with  a  view  to  stimulate 
agricultural  progress.  Your  Club  is  a  powerful  and  successful 
one.  I  was  present  at  its  infancy.  Your  success  has  been 
achieved,  as  most  successes  are,  by  a  vigorous  determination 
to  progress,  to  cast  aside  an  indolent  indulgence  in  things  as 
they  were,  and  to  inaugurate  new  and  improved  practice?, 
suitable  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  times  ;  and  this  is 
just  what  I  am  so  desirous  to  see  done  far  more  generally  in 
British  agriculture.  Before  coming  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  my  paper,  I  think  it  desirable  to  consider  some  of  the  im- 
pediments to  profitable  agriculture,  and  to  estimate  how  much 
we  now  produce,  and  how  much  more  we  might  produce 
under  altered  and  improved  circumstances.  As  regards  the 
subject  of  my  paper,  it  can  be  of  no  public  importance  whether 
Mr.  Mechi  succeeds  or  fails,  individually;  but,  on  public 
grounds,  it  is  of  vast  consequence  whether  our  poor  and  ill- 
farmed  lands,  and  extensive  wastes,  can  be  made  to  employ 
labour  and  capital  profitably,  and  produce  food  so  abundantly, 
that  we  need  no  longer  be  dependent  on  foreigners  for  our 
food.  There  exists  a  false  delicacy  and  fear  of  interfering 
with  land  and  its  old  and  feudal  customs,  just  as  if  it  were 
not  the  most  important  in  the  category  of  articles  of  every-day 
imperative  necessity  and  use.  Surely  the  food-producing 
business  is  now  a  calling,  a  trade,  almost  a  manufacture,  and 
even  a  science,  and  should  be,  in  every  respect — in  occupation, 
sale,  transfer,  or  inheritance — treated  on  common-sense  prin- 
ciples. The  land  of  England  and  the  people  of  England  are 
greatly  changed  and  changing  in  their  relation  to  each  o'.her. 
We  are  passing  from  the  feudal,  wooden,  and  pastural  age,  to 
that  of  coal,  iron,  steam,  commerce  and  manufacture.  Once 
we  were  2,000,000,  now  we  number  32,000,000,  but  the  acres 
have  had  no  children.  Once  on  a  time  no  coal  was  used  in 
the  Metropolis,  now  it  consumes  7,000,000  tons  annually,  and 
we  raise  more  than  120,000,000  tons  annually  from  our  coal 
mines,  which  should  be  called  gold  mines.  It  sounds  oddly, 
now,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London  once 
petitioned  the  King  against  the  use  of  coals  in  London.  We 
were  formerly  a  pastoral  and  non-manufacturing  people,  now 
we  are  the  workshop  for  the  world.  Your  city,  and  the  other 
great  manufacturing  centres,  scarcely  existed  as  such.  The 
great  city  of  London  was  a  walled- in  area  of  only  632  acres 
(under  one  square  mile),  surrounded  by  open  fields.  I  have 
the  drawings  at  home.  Now,  although  the  city  proper  is  still 
only  633  acres,  the  Metropolis  covers  about  14i  square  miles, 
and  numbers,  in  its  police  circle,  nearly  4,000,000  of  people. 
An  acre  of  ground  in  Lombard-street  is  worth  £1,000,000.  If 
rents  are  to  be  maintained,  and  if  we  are  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  teeming  virgin  unrented  soils  of  California  and 
Other  countries,  it  must  be  by  rescuing  our  land  from  ancient 


feudal  customs,  and  treating  it  on  purely  commercial  principles 
Farmers  are  no  longer  churls  and  dependants,  and  labourers  no 
longer  villeins  or  serfs.  We  are  not  obliged  to  send  our  corn 
to  be  ground  at  the  Lord  of  the  Manor's  mill,  or  our  bread  to 
be  baked  at  his  "  fourne,"  or  oven.  But  we  are  still  not 
entirely  free.  Thirty-five  years  ago  I  bought  a  50  acre  farm 
at  Clacton-on-Sea,  and  sold  it  about  ten  years  ago.  It  was 
cojiyhold  with  a  live  heriot  at  death.  So  if  I  had,  at  death, 
been  possessed  of  a  "  Gladiateur,"  or  a  "  Grand  Duchess," 
worth  several  thousands  pounds,  the  Loidof  the  Manor  would 
at  .once  have  appropriated  it,  and  this  in  the  nineteenth,  or 
great  commercial  and  manufacturing,  century,  llescue  land 
from  its  feudal  swaddling  clothes  and  give  it  a  modern  suit, 
adapted  to  modern  requirements.  Let  the  old  feudal  customs 
and  difiuulties  of  sale,  purchase,  transfer  or  devise,  go  with 
the  old  tinder  box  and  matches,  the  old  watchmen,  and  the  old 
slow  coaches.  The  existence  of  vast  areas  of  uncultivated 
waste,  and  tlie  impossibility  of  selling  or  purchasing  land 
quickly,  cheaply,  and  safely,  cannot  continue  in  the  face  of  a 
hungry  and  wealthy  population  of  32,000,000.  There  appears 
to  be  a  total  w'ant  of  commerciality  in  the  dealing  with  land. 
In  trade  and  commerce  possession  is  accepted  as  evidence  of 
ownership,  when  dealing  with  persons  of  character  ;  bnl  on 
land  this  is  entirely  ignored,  and  you  dire,  prima  facie  assumed 
to  have  come  wrongfully  by  it,  unless  you  can  go  back 
half  a  century  for  musty  or  missing  documents  that 
have  not  been  registered  or  cared  for  by  proper  public 
charge  or  guardianship,  but  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  host  of  casualties  which  every  one,  more  or  less, 
experiences  in  fifty  years.  No  class  would  benefit  more  by  a 
public  register  office,  and  a  cheap  and  ready  transfer  of  land 
than  landowners  themselves.  Now  no  one  can  purciiase  a 
small  piece  of  land,  on  account  of  the  enormous  cost  and  delay 
in  transfer.  A  powerful  political  reason  exists  for  the  cheap 
and  ready  transfer  of  land,  in  either  large  or  small  quantities. 
There  is  a  deep  and  dangerous  undercurrent  of  belief  among 
the  million  that  land  can  only  be  held  by  the  rich.  Practically 
it  is  so,  for  no  one  can  buy  or  sell  an  acre  or  half  au  acre  of 
land  at  the  present  enormous  cost  and  delay  of  transfer.  Make 
it  as  quick  and  almost  as  cheap  as  the  transfer  of  Consols  or 
other  public  securities,  and  land  would  not  only  soon  rise  in 
value,  but  an  important  element  of  discontent  would  be  re- 
moved. A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  upon  this  subject. 
Owing  to  household  suUVage  and  the  ballot,  the  relations  of 
landowners  and  tenants,  politically  and  comnierciHlly,  are  likely 
to  be  considerably  changed.  Nearly  a  million  of  farmers  (in- 
cluding the  small  Irish  ones),  possessing  the  capital  of 
£300,000,000,  and  having  a  common  occupation  and  a  common 
object,  must  naturally  exercise  a  powerful  infiuence  on  legis- 
lative enactments,  affecting  their  interests.  No  doubt  leases 
and  valuations  for  tenants'  unexhausted  improvements,  accom- 
panied by  protective  landlords'  rights,  will  prove  to  be  a  great 
general  benefit,  because  the  landlord's  right  to  oust  farmers 
who  neglect  to  do  their  duty  to  the  land  will  cause  an  immense 
amount  of  too  much  needed  changed  and  improvement.  The 
relation  of  land  to  its  occupiers  is  also  rapidly  changing ; 
formerly,  and  even  now  in  too  many  cases,  the  land  was  treated 
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as  an  ill-fed  milch  cow,  much  being  demanded  and  very  little 
restored.  But  now  all  good  farmers  use  the  land  as  a  work- 
shop, into  which  they  bring  costly  materials  for  a  greatly 
increased  production.  All  this  requires,  for  a  successful  issue, 
better  education,  greater  intelligence,  increased  capital  on  the 
part  of  both  landowners  and  tenants,  security  of  tenure,  &c., 
and  freedom  of  action.  The  effect  of  all  this  must  greatly 
benefit  all  parties  concerned — I  mean  the  landowner,  his 
tenant,  the  labourer,  and  the  consumer. 

The  Scotch  nineteen  years'  lease  gives  convincing  evidence 
as  to  how  confidence  attracts  capital,  and  how  landowners 
can  have  their  lands  greatly  increased  in  value  without  any 
outlay  of  their  own.  A  valuation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments is  the  one  equitable  thing  wanting.  Mr.  Wren  Hos- 
kyns  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  in  the  purchase  of 
a  couple  of  labourers'  cottages  his  bill  of  costs  was  £90,  pro- 
bably 40  per  cent. !  No  sound  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
continuance  of  such  a  barbarous  and  restrictive  system,  but  on 
the  contrary.  Our  merchant  shipping  without  a  compulsory 
registration  of  ownership  would  be  a  chaos.  Every  parish 
rate-book  contains  an  autliorised  measure  and  value  of  every 
acre  of  land,  and  its  owner,  available  tor  local  taxation.  Even 
the  most  secret  and  sacred  wills  and  devices  of  man  are  regis- 
tered in  a  public  office,  and  can  be  perused  for  a  shilling. 
Then  why  should  laud  be  hidden  from  sight  in  musty  and 
inaccessible  parchments?  There  are  the  acns — they  cannot 
run  away  or  be  carried  off.  Our  manufacturers  have  done 
th?ir  duty  to  their  country  by  forsaking  old,  obsolete  practice, 
and,  by  new  and  costly  machinery,  have  supplied  the  wants  of 
our  population  abundantly,  elegantly,  and  cheaply.  The 
village  congregation  on  the  Sabbath  day  bear  testimony  to 
this.  They  have  thus  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  on  such  a 
change  in  rural  matters  as  shall  permit  of  a  greatly  increased 
production  of  human  food.  Therefore  I  say  to  you,  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester,  Go  in  for  a  reform  of  our  obsolete  Land- 
laws,  having,  of  course,  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property. 
You  have  pulled  down  the  wall  between  the  buyer  and  seller 
of  food  :  remove  that  which  obstructs  the  cheap  and  ready 
purchase,  sale,  and  use  or  transfer  of  land.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  important  duty  of  a  Government  to  have,  should 
public  opinion  sanction  it,  an  especially  mapped  reeord  of 
every  acre  of  land  and  its  owners  and  transfers,  just  as  is  done 
at  the  Bank  of  England  with  Consols  and  Government  securi- 
ties. The  United  States  are  far  in  advaoce  of  us  in  this 
matter,  for  there  the  record  and  transfer  of  land  occupies  very 
little  more  time  than  our  transfer  of  Consols.  No  transfer  or 
sale  should  be  valid  unless  recorded.  When  it  became  neces- 
sary to  commute  tithes,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  valuing 
every  acre  of  land  in  the  kingdom.  I  hope  public  opinion 
will  permit  and  induce  Government  to  carry  out  this  important 
matter  of  compulsory  registration.  Vast  estates  are  now  no 
longer  acquired  by  violence,  forfei^ure,  or  kingly  favour,  but 
are  obtained  by  the  accumulated  wealth  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  trade.  We  shall  not  read,  as  we  did  in  the 
good  (?)  old  times,  tiiat  the  estate  of  the  elder  Spencer, 
in  Sutfulk,  was  ravaged  by  his  enemies,  who  carried  oif 
28,000  sheep,  1,000  oxen  and  heifers,  1,300  cows  and  their 
calves  for  two  years,  500  cart-horses,  and  3,000  hogs.  This 
was  farming  and  robbing  too  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  probably  out  of  the  £230,000,000  of  tenants' 
capital  employed  on  the  47,000,000  farmed  acres,  at  least 
£100,000,000,  probably  £150,000,000  is  not  realising  an 
adequate  profit,  either  because  it  is  too  widely  diffused,  or  (or 
want  of  both  landowntrs'  and  tenants'  necessary  improvements. 
In  these  times  of  vast  and  profitable  commerce,  ruanufactures, 
trade,  and  engineering,  it  is  no  longer  land  alone  that  confers 
dignity  and  power.  Mighty  steam  has  given  birth  to  a 
new  race  of  wealthy  and  enterprising  men,  into  whose 
millionaire  hands  are  passing  many  landed  estates,  and  this 
operation  appears  likely  to  be  continued  so  long  as  our  exports 
and  imports  together  amount  to  .£600,000,000  annually. 

Is  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  satis- 
factory one,  or  creditable  to  a  nation  superabounding  in  wealth 
and  opportunity  for  improvement  ?  This  can  only  be  tested 
by  the  value  or  amount  of  its  acreable  productions.  After 
making  a  most  careful  investigation  of  the  various  authorities 
and  testing  them  in  various  ways,  I  come  to  the  sorrowful  and 
humiliating,  but,  I  believe,  true  conclusion,  that  eur  popu- 
lation only  pays  the  British  farmer  £5  4s.  per  head  annually  for 
home-grown  food,  and  that  the  47,000,000  of  acres  which  con- 
s  titnte  the  farmed  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  only  produce 


per  acre  annually  £3  12s.  5d.  of  human  food,  and,  in  addition  , 
probably  something  under  £1  for  productions  other  than 
human  food.  In  forming  our  estimates  we  must  be  governed 
by  what  the  farmer  actually  receives,  and  not  by  what  the 
consumer  pays,  for  there  is  a  vast  number  of  interveners  be- 
tween the  consumer  and  producer,  probably  in  some  cases  to 
the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  or  more  in  amount.  I  know  that  I 
am  addressing  a  class  of  farmers,  large  producers,  much  in 
advance  of  the  general  mass  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  I 
wish  all  my  brother  agriculturists  who  do  farm  well,  and  pro- 
duce abundantly,  to  consider  that  British  agriculture  consists 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  we  must 
judge  it  by  the  acreable  annual  amount  of  human  food  which 
it  produces, and  not  by  exceptional  counties  or  districts,  which, 
taken  alone,  give  no  true  idea  of  the  general  condition  of 
British  agriculture.  When  I  ask  practical  agriculturists  at 
how  much  in  money  they  estimate  the  acreable  production  of 
human  food  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  get  replies  varying,  if 
totalled,  to  the  extent  of  £100.000,000  to  £200,000,000 
sterling.  Even  now  with  agricultural  returns  it  is  a  very 
difficult  and  uncertain  matter,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as 
when  jealous  but  ungrounded  tears  prevented  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  returns.  The  absence  of  these  caused  amazing 
statistical  errors.  For  instance,  in  S|)ackman's  statistical 
work,  The  Occupations  of  the  People  (which  was  presented  to 
nie  by  the  late  Mr.  Beckett,  of  Leeds,  during  the  excitement 
about  Free  Trade  in  1847),  our  growth  of  wheat  was  estimated 
at  22,000,000  of  quarters ;  we  now  know  that  tlie  available 
portion  is  barely  13,000,000.  MacCuUoch  more  carefully 
estimated  the  yield  at  15,000,000.  Spackraau  estimated  the 
farmers'  capital  most  erroneously  at  £500,000,000,  or  £10  per 
acre  ;  probably  £6  per  acre,  or  less  than  £300,000,000  would 
be  nearer  the  mark.  T  think  he  was  right  in  estimating  the 
landowners'  property  at  near  £1,500,000,000.  Although  he 
was  wrong  in  his  acreage,  I  estimate  it  at  £30  per  acre.  What 
we  now  want  added  to  our  statistics  is  the  value  of  the  hve 
stock  on  a  farm,  and  the  amount  of  tenants'  capital  invested 
per  acre.  The  late  Sir  H.  Thompson  estimated  the  production 
of  home-grown  meat  at  1,447,181  tons,  equal  to  2  lbs.  per  head 
per  week  of  the  32,000,000  ofpopulation,  which,at  avalue  of  7d. 
per  lb.,  would  be  about  £82,000,000.  M.  Lavergne  and  myself 
only  valued  it  at  lib,  per  head  per  week,  or  about  £42,000,000 
(probably  now£70,000,000),  hut  Sir  H.  Thompson's  estimate  is 
now  nearer  the  truth,  because  during  the  last  few  years  there 
has  not  only  been  a  very  great  advance  in  price,  but  concur- 
rently a  considerable  increase  in  consumption,  both  of  meat  and 
of  dairy  produce,  owing  to  the  great  prosperity  of  our  national 
industries  with  the  liigher  rates  of  wages.  Probably  I^  lb. 
per  head  per  week  of  home-grown  meat  would  not  be  far 
wrong.  1  see  by  the  statistics  of  the  Metropolitan  Meat 
Market  for  1873,  that  the  average  price  of  meat  in  the  carcase 
at  the  Metropolit-in  Market  was  7d.  per  lb.,  something  less 
than  that  would  reach  the  farmers'  pocket.  Taking  the  most 
ample  and  liberal  views  of  food  consumed,  the  fanner  can 
hardly  receive  so  much  as  £170,000,000  for  human  food,  and 
another  £40,000,000  for  other  productions,  or  a  total  of  £4  6s. 
per  acre, on  47,000,000  acres.  This  would  exceed  Mr.  Lavergne's 
estimate  by  £50,000,000  sterling,  or  £1  per  acre.  One  of  the 
most  careful  and  dependable  observers  and  statisticians. 
Monsieur  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  visited  England  in  1858,  and 
published  a  most  important  volume  on  the  Rural  Economy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  French  for  the  benefit  and  im- 
provement of  Freuch  agriculture.  It  has  been  admirably 
translated  into  English  by  a  Scotch  farmer  (Mr.  John 
Dudgeon,  of  Spyla*,  I  believe)  ;  I  strongly  commend  its 
perusal.  It  was  published  by  Blackwood.  M.  Lavergne, 
whom  I  knew  personally,  makes  the  remarkable  statement 
that  although  France  is  equal  in  soil  and  climate  to  our  own, 
its  agricultural  production  per  acre  is  only  half  as  much  in 
value  as  our  own  in  England  proper,  and  he  put  our  produc- 
tion in  1858  as: 

;Per  hectare. 

England      250  francs. 

Ireland,  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  Wales...    125       ,, 

Highlands  of  Scotland 12       ,, 

A  French  hectare  is  equal  to  2  acres  I  rood  and  35  perches, 
and,  as  25  francs  60  cents,  go  to  the  pound  sterling,  these 
figures  would  give  in  English  money  : 

Per  acre. 

England  £1    6    8 

Ireland,  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  Wales     ...      2    3    4 
Highlands  of  Scotland       0    5    4 
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M.  Lavergne  estimates  our  produce  as  half  animal  (meat, 
milk  and  its  products,  wool,  liorses,  poultry,  and  eggs),  and 
half  vegetable,  and  that  of  i'rauce  at  tvvo-tliirds  vegetaliie  and 
one-third  animal.  Our  farmed  acres,  according  to  M. 
Lavergne's  estimate  : 

England,  24,000,000,  at  £-1  6s.  8d £101,000,000 

Ireland,  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  Wales : 

Ireland 15,750,000 

Scotland  4,579,000 

Wales    2,678,000 


at  43s.  4d.,  about 


23,007,000 


50,000,000 


£154,000,0(X) 
The  necessity  for  food  as  a  primary  condition  of  our 
existence  was  fully  ajipreciated  by  tiie  late  woitliy 
and  able  Richard  Cobdeu,  who  came  and  did  a  day's 
farming  with  me  Hiiioiig  the  standing  crops  at  Tiptree. 
To  a  letter  in  which  I  expressed  the  imperative  necs-ssity 
for  increasing  and  cheapeninsc  our  food,  he  reijlitd,  con- 
curring with  my  views,  and  added,  "  I  was  once  vulgar  enough 
to  say  that  a  lull  belly  and  a  whole  pair  of  breeches  must  be 
the  beginning  ol  all  religion  and  mordlity."  No  doubt  it  the 
question  arose  whether  we  should  go  without  our  Ibod  or 
without  our  clolluug,  the  manufacturers  would  go  to  tlie  w-U. 
CobJen  was  right,  we  canuot  be  religious  or  anythiug  el-e 
without  food,  and  \Ye  cannot  be  moral  without  clothing.  This 
reminds  me  what  a  field  miiy  some  day  be  opened  lor  our 
manufacture,  in  Central  Africa,  where  vast  millions  of  human 
beings  are  unclad.  I  remember  reading  of  a  chief  who  re- 
joiced and  was  excited  beyond  measure  by  pulling  on  a 
common  calico  shiit  which  was  presented  to  him.  This 
country  will  owe  to  good  David  Livingstone  a  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude.  Even  now  Birmingham  beads  ae  better 
than  money  in  Central  Africa.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long 
conversation  witii  Livingstone  and  his  wife  at  a  Mansion 
House  party.  The  population  of  Africa  has  been  esti  mated 
as  80,000,000.  Lord  Lerby  is  reported  to  have  said  that, 
although  not  so  enthusiastic  as  Mr.  Mechi,  he  believed  that 
the  produce  of  our  acres  in  human  food  might  be  doubled. 
'1  his  remark  has  been  very  much  comraeuted  on.  No  doubt 
his  lordship  had  in  mind  the  4,000,000  acres  of  waste  lands  in 
Ireland,  and  the  still  more  numerous  millions  in  Great  Britain. 
His  lordship  is  right,  for  in  proof  of  it  my  farm,  which  is 
naturally  very  much  below  the  general  average  of  the  king- 
dom in  quality,  produces  three  time  as  much  human  food  as  the 
average  acreable  yield  of  the  kingdom.  If  the  whole  fanned  land 
of  the  kingdom  yielded  as  much  as  mine  does,  the  population, 
at  its  present  rate  of  consumption,  could  not  nearly  consume 
it  all  without  any  foreign  imports.  But  then  I  have  been 
told  "  if  you  produce  so  much,  how  the  prices  would  he  re- 
duced." Of  course  they  would  ;  hut  there  is  no  just  ground 
for  hope  or  alarm  on  tliis  point,  for  before  we  can  double  our 
produce  we  must  double  the  tenant's  capital  (which  will  require 
probably  £300,000,000),  and  certainly,very  much  more  than  that 
on  the  part  of  the  landowners  on  improvements.  In  my  case 
both  the  landlord's  and  tenant's  capital  and  the  rent  have  been 
doubled.  But  getting  the  necessary  capital  for  agricultural 
improvements  is  quite  a  secondary  atfair  as  compared  with  per- 
suading the  landowners  and  tenants  (and  of  the  latter  in  Great 
Britain  alone  there  are  400,000)  to  fall  in  with  new  and  im- 
proved processes,  and  to  give  up  certain  old  customs  and 
usages  unadapted  to  modern  agriculture.  It  will  take  several 
generations  to  do  this.  Although  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
who  so  meritoriously  and  so  judiciously  is  reclaiming  his 
1,250,000  acres  of  waste  in  Sutherlandshire  at  a  cost  of  £25 
per  acre,  and  is  doing  so  at  the  rate  of  1,000  acres  annually, 
it  will,  even  at  this  grand  rate,  take  1,250  years  to  finish  the 
job !  The  present  rent  of  the  whole  property  is  under 
Is.  per  acre.  To  complete  the  improvement,  the  landowner's 
cost  is  admitted  to  be  £25  per  acre,  equal  to  a  multiplication 
of  the  fee  simple  value  by  25.  Tlie  tenant's  rent  and 
his  capital  will  no  doubt  be  also  increased  25  times  on 
the  completed  improvements  on  reclaimed  farms.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  grand  practical  illustration  of  the  powers 
of  will,  skill,  and  capital,  brought  to  bear  on  the 
multiplication  of  human  food.  Here  we  have  at  last  hope  and 
comfort  for  the  ever-craving  British  stomach.  I  see  it  re- 
ported that  the  Earl  of  Fife  and  his  son  have  barred  the 
entail  on  his  immense  estates,  and  that  he  has  wisely  taken 
borrowing  -  powers    to    the    extent    of    £1,000,000,      no 


doubt  for  reclamation  and  improvement.  Any  amount  of 
money  can  be  obtained  on  landed  security.  Some  of  our 
noble  landowners  are  evidently  appreciating  the  approaching 
commerciality  of  land,  and  no  doubt  feel  that  vast  but  culti- 
vatable  wastes  and  a  hungry  and  wealthy  population  of 
32,000,000  cannot  long  stand  face  to  face  in  an  unaltered  con- 
dition. The  lock-up  of  cost  and  delay  in  transfer  and  en- 
thralling laws  of  primogeniture,  entail,  and  settlement,  will 
gradually  give  way  under  the  Ibod  pressure,  but  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  rights  of  property.  Twenty-one  years  ago, 
while  the  Highland  railway  was  making,  when  on  a  visit  to 
the  late  sagacious  and  progressive  Duke  of  Kichmond  at 
Fochabers,  he  was  carrying  cultivation  and  civilisation  towards 
the  tops  of  the  grouse  mountains,  seconded  heartily  in  his 
endeavours  by  a  most  intelligent  enterprising  teuautry,  who, 
he  told  me,  actually  surpassed  him  with  the  progeny  of  his 
own  well-bred  stock.  His  G  ace  told  me  that  he  had  taken 
£25,000  of  the  Government  Loan  Fund,  and  would  have  had 
much  mure  if  he  could  have  got  it.  In  reply  to  my  question, 
he  said,  taking  wood,  wastes,  water,  &c.,  his  estate  might 
approach  a  million  of  acres. 

In  1841  I  bought  this  farm  for  £25  per  acre — all 
freehold,  except  some  17  acres — the  letting  value  of 
such  land  being  considered  high  at  a  fraction  over 
20s.  per  acre.  I  now  have  to  pay  myself,  as  landlord,  40s.  per 
acre  before  I  can  obtain  any  tenant  profit.  The  land  being, 
like  too  much  land  iu  this  kingdom,  naturally  poor  and 
undr^ined,  some  of  it  was  even  uncultivated,  the  house  and 
farm  buildings  old  and  dilapidated,  and  the  fences  and 
enclosures  too  numerous  and  irregular,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  great  changes  and  improvements  were  required  ; 
but  as  this  could  only  be  done  by  increased  capital  and  an 
increased  rent,  I  and  my  tenant  (myself)  held  a  conference, 
and  determined  that  the  landlord  should  expend  an  extra  fee- 
simple  amount  on  improvement,  and  that  the  tenant  should  pay 
a  double  rent ;  and  also  that  the  tenant  should  invest  £16  or 
£17  per  acre  as  tenant's  capital,  in  lieu  of  the  £7  or  £8  per 
acre  formerly  employed.  Of  this  £16  or  £17  per  acre, 
tenant's  capital,  £6  of  it  at  least  is  invested  in  sheep  and  cattle, 
besides  the  cost  of  the  farm  horses.  Very  quicxly  the  land 
was  all  drained,  erery  fence,  bank,  and  tree  banished,  the  roads 
improved,  new  and  suitable  buildings  were  erected;  in  fact, 
there  was  corabiLcd  action  as  between  landowner  and  tenant, 
which  is  a  safe  and  necessary  basis  for  agricultural  improve- 
ment. The  crops  of  meat  and  corn,  as  well  as  the  rent,  were 
doubled,  and  a  great  additional  amount  of  human  labour 
employed.  Having  thus  freedom  of  action,  security  of  tenure, 
security  for  unexhausted  improvement,  and  no  game  injury,  I 
went  to  work  iu  earnest — burned  clay  into  brickdust,  fed  large 
quantities  of  stock  on  purchased  cake,  corn,  &c.,  peppered  the 
land  with  what  the  natives  ridiculed  as  ''that  ere  huano,"  for 
they  had  never  seen  any  before,  and  would  not  believe  that  it 
could  rival  the  massive  "  muck  heap  ;"  but  great  was  their 
astonishment  when  they  saw  its  marvellous  effects  on  land 
naturally  poor,  and  insufficiently  manured  or  cultivated.  I 
have  always  been  a  user  of  salt  with  guano.  Guano  scarcely 
shows  no*  on  my  farm,  but  it  is  felt  as  an  auxiliary.  When, 
in  1868,  a  deputation  from  your  Club  visited  my  farm  just 
before  harvest  they  were  good  enough  to  express  a  favourable 
opinion  of  my  crops — 1868  was  a  fine  wheat  year,  so  that  the 
opiuiou  was  verified.  As  a  proof  ol  improved  farming,  one  field 
of  white  wheat  gave  8  qrs.  per  acre,  which  sold  at  63s.  per  qr., 
or  £25  4s.,  which  was  5s.  more  than  the  fee-simple  cost  of  the 
land,  besides  which  the  straw  brought  £4  additional  per 
acre.  168  qrs.  were  thrashed  out  in  two  and  a-half  days  at 
harvest-time,  and  at  once  sold.  In  that  year  (1868)  much  of 
my  wheat  averaged  7  qrs.  (56  bush.)  per  statute  acre — not 
farmers'  acres,  which  are  sometimes  very  large  acres,  and  the 
labourers  know  it.  Willowfield,  which,  in  1868,  produced  8 
qrs.  per  acre,  gave. 

In  1869,  72  qrs.  of  Rivett  wheat. 

1870,  39  tons  of  mangold. 

1871,  5  qrs.  of  wheat. 

1872,  a  good  crop  of  beans,  but  injured  by  hailstorm. 

1873,  over  5  qrs.  of  wheat. 

1873,  winter  tares  for  1874. 

1874,  capital  crop  of  kohl-rubi  and  cabbage,  after  tares. 

1875,  it  will  be  barley. 

1876,  led  clover. 

This  is  one  of  ray  rotations  on  heavy  land — red  clover  once  in 
eight  years. 
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I  could  not  farm  profitably  without  freedom  of  action. 
If  a  tenant  consumes  on  his  farm  by  live  stock  £,Z  10s.  per 
acre  of  cake,  corn,  &c.,  in  addition  to  the  root  and  green  crops, 
and  also  expends  10s.  per  acre  on  guano  or  artificial  manures 
(and  these  are  my  customs),  he  may  be  permitted  to  farm  as 
lie  likes,  and  to  sell  some  portion  of  his  hay  and  straw  when 
the  high  prices  suit  him  so  to  do.  This  is  my  practice.  Selling 
root  crops  to  be  carried  off  the  land  must  be,  as  a  general  rule, 
a  great  mistake.  When  we  can  get  £5  10s.  to  £6  per  ton  for 
our  clover  hay,  and  £2  for  our  straw  per  ton,  it  is  profitable  to 
do  so,  for  Mr.  Lawes  estimates  the  manurial  value  of  straw  at 
only  12s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  of  clover  hay  at  £3  5s.  Unfor- 
tunately needy  or  miscalculating  tenants  are  too  apt  to  sell 
ranch  and  buy  little  in  its  place,  and  so  damage  themselves 
and  the  land.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Lord  Leicester's 
lease  is  the  most  free,  equitable,  and  desirable.  Covered  and 
enclosed  yards  or  sheds  were  erected,  with  paved  floors,  and 
arrangements  to  economise  all  the  solid  and  liquid  raauure. 
There  being  no  fences,  the  sheep  are  folded  in  iron  hurdles  on 
wheels,  the  fold  removed  every  twelve  liours.  Being  well  fed, 
they  have  no  inducement  to  break  out.  The  cattle  are  inva- 
riably kept  under  cover,  either  on  straw  or  on  sparred  floors. 
The  horses  are  confined  to  their  stalls  when  not  at  work.  Had  I 
to  arrange  again,  I  should  have  a  loose  box  for  each  horse.  The 
ventilation  (so  essential)  of  the  stables  and  covered  yards  I  will 
explain  to  you  presently.  It  pays  well  to  pump  strong  manure 
on  the  Italian  rye-grass,  but  if  too  weak  it  is  less  remunerative. 
My  landlord  put  down  a  fixed  steam-engine  thirty  years  ago. 
It  is  still  useful.  All  green  food,  tares,  clover,  &c,,  are  passed 
through  the  chafi'-cutter,  and  all  roots  pulped.  Horses  have 
all  manger  food  chaffed,  and  corn  ground  by  our  mill  stones. 
Animals  are  not  allowed  to  range  over  and  destroy  or  dirty 
their  food;  our  animals  are  treated  like  ourselves — regularly 
fed  with  good  food  from  their  youth  upwards — no  stufiing  at 
one  time  and  starving  at  another.  The  few  losses  we  sustained 
by  stock  in  the  last  thirty  years  satisfy  me  that  my  manage- 
ment of  live  stock  is  correct.  Animals  are  like  ourselves — pay 
for  good  food  regularly  administered  and  prepared  ;  and  hairy 
animals  especially  should  have  warmth  and  shelter  during  the 
seven  or  eight  cold  months.  I  almost  always  purchase  my 
cattle  direct  from  the  farmer,  and  not  at  market,  and  buy 
them  jouDg,  either  as  calves  or  year-olds,  and  cattle  are  ripe  at 
two  years  old.  I  never  find  it  answer  to  begin  at  a  large 
price.  I  never  could  do  well  with  sheep  until  I  bred  them.  At 
a  year  old  they  are  sold  as  fat  mutton.  When  your  deputation 
came  you  laughed  at  my  old  scraggy  ewes,  whose  big,  fat  lambs 
had  just  been  taken  off  ;  but  you  praised  their  lambs.  At  a 
certain  period  especially,  I  do  not  like  fat  ewes  for  breeding. 
We  always  feed  them  well,  and  they  are  never  without  rape- 
cike,  and  all  my  animals  have  access  at  all  times  to  water, 
llors(  s  are  not  allowed  to  drink  cold  water  when  in  a  heated 
condition.  Lumps  of  rock  salt  are  always  in  the  horse  and 
cattle  mangers.  Green  food,  especially  when  young  and  suc- 
culent, is  mixed  with  cut  chaff,  to  prevent  flatulence.  My 
rotation  of  cropping  is  a  severe  one,  as  I  haveplenty  of  manure, 
and  deeply  cultivate  by  subsoiling.  I  sow  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  seed  than  most  farmers — say  four  pecks  of 
wheat  on  the  heavy  land,  a  trifle  more  on  the  light  land  ;  six 
pecks  of  barley,  aud  ei^lit  pecks  of  oats.  This  is  one  source  of 
saving,  and  I  get  larger  crops.  When  I  take  barley  after 
wheat,  or  Kivett  wheat  alter  white  wheat,  or  wheat  after  roots 
drawn  off,  I  sow  2  cwt.  of  guano  and  1  cwt  of  salt  mixed.  I 
use  Peiuvian  guano  at  a  cost  of  10s.  per  acre  per  annum.  My 
manual  labour,  including  bailiff  and  engine-driver,  costs 
about  50s.  per  acre,  and  I  pay  about  £50  extra  to  women  and 
children  picking  peas  for  London  market ;  but  it  is  deducted 
from  the  amount  received  before  carried  in  net  to  the  account. 
The  quantity  of  corn  and  cake  used  for  stock  feeding  averages 
about  £3  10s.  per  acre.  I  have  only  six  acres  of  permanent 
pasture.  Permanent  pasture  on  our  poor  land  soon  frets  mossy 
and  inferior,  unless  very  heavily  stocked.  Enrze  and  heather, 
and  broom  aud  brakes,  are  its  natural  productions.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  lor  a  farmer  not  to  have  a  six  or  eight-horse  fixed 
engine,  to  drive  mill  stones,  cliafFcutters,  &c.  Iron  mills  are 
of  little  value — soon  out  of  order.  We  do  our  best  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  aud  sell  in  the  dearest  market,  and  to  avoid 
intermediate  profits.  I  am  especially  careful  to  ascertain 
the  correct  weights  of  our  animals  by  scale,  and  by 
slaughtering.  Weighing  machines  would  soon  repay  them- 
selves cm  most  farms,  and  spare  a  great  deal  of  victimising. 
Yet  how  seldom  we  see  them.    An  average  animal  slaughtered 


and  sent  to  the  dead  meat  market  would  be  an  additional 
voucher  of  weight  and  price.  Farmers  who  do  not  read  the. 
market  papers,  or  make  acute  inquiries,  get  sadly  victimised 
I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  the  discrepant  valuation  put 
on  my  beasts  by  farmers  who  have  visited  me — to  the  extent 
often  of  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Bean  and  pea  straw  I  take  as  much  care  of  as  hay  or  straw  ; 
keep  it  dry  and  ready  for  cutting  up  through  the  chafFcutter. 
It  is  very  valuable  food  for  our  ewes,  for  our  cattle  we 
generally  soften  it  with  hot  water.  It  should  never  go  under 
foot.  The  chaffcutter  is,  in  fact,  with  ns  one  of  the  keys  of 
the  position.  In  a  dry  summer  an  acre  of  podded  green 
beans  passed  through  the  chaffcutter  gives  abundance  of  food. 
With  only  six  acres  of  permanent  pasture,  and  some  other 
green  and  root  crops,  I  manage  to  keep  200  sheep  and  a  lot  of 
cattle  and  yet  sell  plenty  of  clover  hay  and  straw  :  the  straw 
makes  paper  and  the  clover  goes  to  London.  Take  to  the 
cutting  up  and  pulping  principle,  and  do  away  with  the 
roaming  at  large  plan,  and  you  will  be  surprised  bj  the 
economy  of  food. 

One  of  the  most  important  bases  of  my  success  has 
been  very  deep  cultivation  after  drainage,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  for  30  years  not  a  neighbour  has  followed  my 
example,  although  they  praise  my  crops.  When  the  land 
comes  for  roots  I  manure  before  Christmas,  and  follow  the 
first  deep  furrow  by  four  horses  partially  turning  over  a  furrow 
on  the  track  of  the  best  plough.  When  I  first  commenced  I 
broke  up  the  hard  pan  on  the  light  land  with  six  strong  horses 
following  the  first  three  horses.  We  had  no  steam  plough 
then.  I  never  could  understand  why  a  farmer  should  deeply 
cultivate  his  garden  and  should  not  cultivate  his  farm.  It  is  a 
great  mistake.  I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  again  see  Fowler's  steam 
plough  with  the  subsoiler  attached  to  and  working  under  it. 
it  may  interest  many  to  know  that  65  acres  of  land  steam 
ploughed  (not  cultivated)  by  Fowler's  I2-horse  engines  are 
cropped  principally  with  wheat,  and  promise  well.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  agriculture  must  look  to  steam  power  as 
one  of  the  most  important  means  of  increasing  profits.  Much 
of  the  pinching  and  screwing  in  agriculture  arises  from  the 
want  of  agricultural  improvements.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
root  crops,  especially  when  succulent  and  amply  developed, 
are,  if  unmixed  with  dryer  products,  improper  food  for  stock,  as 
they  contain  from  88  to  90  per  cent,  of  water.  I  never  give 
roots  to  cattle  or  sheep  unmixed  with  other  food,  and  then 
only  in  moderate  quantities — say,  30  lb.  for  each  bullock  and 
a  proportionate  quantity  for  sheep. 

I  cannot  farm  profitably  without  maximum  crops,  and  these 
can  only  be  obtained  on  ordinary  or  poor  land  by  maximum 
supplies  of  manure.  As  the  cheapest  M'ay  to  obtain  the  best  of 
manure  is  by  stock  t'peding  (see  Lawrs,  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Jo«r««/),  there  must  also  be  ample  tenant  capital. 
The  curse  of  this  country  is  the  lialf  and  three-quarter  crops, 
which  are  unreraunerative. 

A  medical  neighbour,  also  a  farmer,  said,  "  Give  your  new- 
born lambs  a  tea  spoonful  of  castor  oil  in  a  little  milk,  audit  will 
cleanse  the  bowels  of  the  sticking  matter  and  save  many" — so 
I  found  it.  In  other  ways  a  cow  is  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  a 
lambing  flock  ;  shelter,  too,  is  of  immense  value. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opibdon  that  what  is  good  and  necessary  for 
human  beings  is  also  lor  animals — good  and  sufficient  food  pro- 
perly prepared  of  various  kinds,  intermixed  and  regularly 
administered,  warmth,  shelter,  and  a  dry  bed,  free  access  to 
water  at  all  times.  All  these  matters  greatly  affect  farm  profit, 
and  prevent  disease.  On  this  subject  I  enlarged  in  the  paper  I 
read  before  the  London  Farmer's  Club,' as  per  my  book.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  expose  hairy  animals  to  climatic  vicissitudes 
during  the  seven  or  eight  cold  and  wet  months.  Sheep  having 
woolly  jackets  are,  in  this  respect,  exceptional ;  but  there  are 
times  when  they  should  have  shelter  and  a  dry 
bed  at  night,  especially  alter  parturition.  Similar  causes 
produce  similar  results,  both  in  animals  and  human  beings 
but  there  are  many  farmers  who  do  not  think  so. 

The  feeding  question  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  modern  agriculture.  Thecousumption  of  raeatiu  this 
country  is  enormous,  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  question 
of  producing  it  most  perfectly  and  economically,  greatly  affects 
agricultural  profits.  The  manufacture  of  artificial  feeding, 
stuffs,  from  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  substances,  has  opened 
so  wide  a  field  for  deception  and  plunder,  that  we  require  to 
have  frequent  reference  to  the  analytical  chemist  to  prevent 
our  being  imposed  upon.    One  of  the  most  necessary  and  pro  - 
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litable  implements  of  agriculture  is  a  pair  of  steam-driven 
mill-stoues  ;  iron  substitutes  are  invariably  a  failure.  You  are 
tbus  enabled  to  projiortiou  and  mix  together  the  various  kinds 
of  grain  and  of  oleaginous  seeds  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  your  analytical  chemist.  I'or  thirty  years  I  have  found 
raill-stones  indispensable  iu  stock  feeding.  Equally  neces--ary  is 
the  steam-driven  chalf-cutter,  wiiich  converts  into  chalf  all 
hay,  straw,  and  green  crops,  while  the  pulper  prepares  the  root 
crops. 

Market  prices  show  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  value  of 
first-class  meat  and  that  which  is  only  half-fattened  or  badly 
grazed.  As  it  costs  no  more  to  do  it  well  than  ill,  there  is 
evidently  a  considerable  loss  in  not  having  well-bred  stock, 
and  making  it  ripe  for  the  butcher.  This  is  one  way  in 
which  I  make  farming  pay.  No  roaming  at  large,  no  food 
trodden  down  and  wasted  ;  all  cut,  prepared,  and  intermixed, 
so  that  tlie  \\ai  and  the  animals  are  concurrently  fattened. 
Instead  of  driving  the  flock  of  ewes,  after  robbing  one  field, 
to  be  folded  on  another  (taking  the  money  out  of  the  left 
waistcoat  pocket  and  transferring  it  to  tiie  right),  we  carry 
to  the  ewes  on  the  bare  land  or  stubble  pulped  roots,  cake,  or 
meal,  malt  culms,  bran,  cut  hay,  and  chalf. 

Human  beings,  as  regards  combustion,  are  precisely  like  fires 
or  lights.  We  cannot  burn  or  keep  up  our  lieat  without  a  due 
supply  of  oxygeu.  If  the  present  company  were  in  a  large  room, 
liaviugoue  considerable  hole  in  the  roof,  but  without  any  fire- 
place, or  without  any  access  of  air  through  doors  or  windows  or 
crevices,  you  would  all  quickly  die,  just  as  these  candles  do, 
for  want  of  oxygen,  which  ought  to  come  in  through  the  large 
hole  in  the  ceiling  or  roof,  but  cannot  do  so,  nor  can  the  foul 
air  within  pass  out.  But  if  that  hole  were  divided  vertically 
into  two  parts,  au  ample  supply  of  oxygen  would  enter  on  one 
side  of  the  partition,  and  the  carbonic  acid  and  foul  gases 
would  escape  up  the  other  side  of  the  partition ;  and  tliis 
company  might  then  continue  in  perfect  health  and  safety, 
altliougli  the  opening  had  not  been  enlarged.  In  one  case 
there  would  be  stagnation  and  death  ;  in  the  other,  circulation 
and  life.  This  question  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
well-being  of  our  animals,  as  on  ourselves,  aud  it  is  the  want 
of  proper  knowledge  on  this  subject  that  causes  so  much  loss 
t  J  agriculturists.  I  would  further  remark  that  if  in  the  room 
with  one  hole  a  door  or  window  were  opened,  there  would  be 
a  strong  and  inconvenient  draught,  as  we  have  too  often  ex- 
perienced in  crowded,  ill-ventilated  assemblies.  We  should 
then  get  a  supply  of  oxygen,  but  at  the  expense  of  our  healths. 

It  answers  to  pay  a  fair  percentage  for  ventilation  and  ample 
under-cover  shelter.  Ignorance  in  regard  to  ventilation  costs 
the  British  .farmer  mi'lions ;  I  will,  therefore,  dwell  upon  it. 
People  think  if  there  is  one  hole  in  the  roof,  or  some  louvre 
hoards  where  the  wind  blows  through,  then  that  is  enough, 
but  the  one  hole  should  be  made  into  two,  or  divided  verti- 
cally down  the  centre,  and  then  the  hot  air  will  rise  up  on  one 
side  while  the  cold  air  is  coming  down  the  other,  causing  a 
regular  circulation  through  the  room  or  shed.  I  have  brought 
down  to  show  you  a  practical  ami  surprising  illustration.  It 
is  the  want  of  ventilation  that  has  brought  farmers  to  keep 
their  horses  in  open  yards  with  sheds  rather  than  in  enclosed 
stables.  A  brewer  friend  of  mine,  who  has  many  horses, 
found  them  otten  ailing  under  a  tiled  roof  closed  with  mortar. 
At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  the  mortar  was  removed  ;  the 
air  circulated  uuder  the  tiles,  and  the  horses  were  healthy. 
In  another  case  (I  think  it  was  at  Outhwaite's,  at  Catterick) 
a  long  calf  shed  had  a  door  at  each  end,  and  somehow  or  other 
these  doors  could  not  be  kept  regularly  closed.  The  calves 
throve  well  ;  but  at  last  one  door  was  blocked  up,  and  the 
calves  did  badly,  so,  alter  a  time,  the  door  was  opened  again, 
and  the  calves  throve.  There  was  circulation  of  air.  I  be- 
lieve, in  fact  know,  that  much  of  the  cattle  diseases  in  Cheshire 
arise  from  the  pernicious  practice  of  keeping  cows  in  low, 
unventilated  sheds,  and  turning  them  out  for  three  or  four 
hours  daily  in  all  weathers.  This  is,  I  know,  the  opinion  of 
good  judges  in  Cheshire.  The  best  ventilated  room  in  Eng- 
land IS,  in  my  opinion,  St.  James'  Ilall,  in  Regent-street.  On 
its  roof  you  will  see  a  score  or  more  huge  ventilators  with 
wind  guides. 

A  reform  in  leases  is  sadly  wanted,  and  must  soon 
come  with  improved  farming.  Said  a  good  farmer  to 
ine  yesterday,  "my  new  lease  comes  to  me  to-day,  and  no 
end  of  restrictive  clauses,  unadapted  to  modern  agriculture. 
^Vretched,  worn-out,  mossy,  worthless  pasture  is  to  be  pre- 
served, untouched  by  cultivation,  although  I  would  relay  it — 


penalty,  £5  per  acre  rent  for  the  whole  term  of  lease."  In 
another  case,  ^£100  an  acre  was  to  be  immediately  paid,  and 
the  lease  forfeited  at  Michaelmas.  These  things  are  dis- 
gusting, and  obstructive  to  agricultural  progress.  Our  love 
for  old  pasture  amounts  to  a  national  curse. 

Earm  book-keeping  is,  in  my  case,  and  I  should  say  in 
every  farmer's  case,  a  necessity.  We  can  thus  tell  where 
the  shoe  pinches,  or  where  it  fits  easily.  Let  me  commend  to 
you  an  excellent  system  of  bookkeeping  published  by  a  farmer, 
Mr.  Alexander  Jemmett,  of  Binfield,  Berkshire,  a  most  intelli- 
gent person.  I  am  valued  out  as  an  old  tenant,  and  in  as  a 
new  one,  once  a  year.  I  consider  this  a  most  important 
element  in  farm  book-keeping. 

My  B.VLANCE-SHEETS.— I  will  not  drag  you  through  details 
but  I  give  you,  as  a  summary,  the  amounts  avaihdile  for 
landlord  and  tenant  after  paying  every  expense,  i minding 
engine-driver  and  bailiff,  during  the  last  nine  years.  In 
several  years  the  interest  and  profits  on  tenant's  capital,  after 
paying  rent,  has  been  18  per  cent. ;  in  other  years  much  less. 
In  1873  a  hailstorm  demolished  much  of  my  wheat,  and  I  was 
not  half  insured  ;  but  now  the  bird  has  flown  I  have  shut  the 
cage  door.  Eor  40  odd  years  we  had  not  sufl'ered  iu  this 
neighbourhood  from  hail.  I  think  I  ought  to  add  to  the  profit 
made  li  per  cent,  for  a  residence  rent  free.  Other  merchants 
and  traders  have  to  pay  rent  on  their  houses.  I  must,  iu 
justice,  repeat  that  I  could  not  make  this  amount  of  gain  on 
such  poor  land  if  I  were  hampered,  as  too  many  farmers  are, 
by  want  of  drainage,  and  excess  of  fences  and  trees,  ill-placed, 
and  insufficient  buildings,  bad  or  no  roads,  and  restrictive  con- 
ditions ;  aud  I  trust  that  both  landowners  and  tenants  will 
agree  that  improvements,  and  an  increased  rent  for  such  im- 
provements, would  benefit  ahke  the  owner,  tenant,  and  public. 
I  am  sure  that  I  derive  my  profits  from  various  sources,  and 
especially  from  my  management  of  stock,  economy  of  stock 
food,  and  economy  as  regards  seed,  care  of  manure,  and 
as  much  as  possible  the  avoidance  of  twice-carted  mauuie. 
The  net  surplus  balance  available  for  rent,  interest,  and 
profit,  after  payment  of  every  other  expense,  has  been  as 
follows  on  170  acres  (45  ot  it  rented  at  £1  per  acre  per 
annum)  :  £     s.   d. 

1866 573  n     6 

1867 773    5  10 

1868 570  13     G 

1869 427  19     1 

1870 728  12    3 

1871 668  17    8 

1872  (hailstorm) 369    4    5 

1873 751  13    7 

1874 796    4  II 

In  conclusion,  you  all  know  that  I  have  devoted  the  last 
30  years  to  tke  consideration  of  farm  matters.  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  young  beginners  to  refer  to  my  two  volumes  on  "  Pro- 
fitable Farmins;."  They  contain  my  various  papers  read  before 
the  London  Farmers'  Club  and  other  agricultural  societies. 
My  sole  object  in  publishing  them  is  to  benefit  British  agri- 
culture. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  changes  are  taking 
place,  and  will  take  place,  in  agriculture.  No  farmers'  book- 
case or  writing-table  will  in  future  be  without  its  volumes  of 
agricultural  knowledge.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
ancient  or  modern  agriculture,  that  most  important  of  all 
arts  has  now  a  scientific  basis  and  theory  ;  for  the  first  time 
(1820)  Davy's  bright  light  illumined  the  agricultural  darkness, 
and  in  1840  that  greatest  of  agricultural  chemists,  Liebig, 
treading  in  Davy's  first  steps,  has  tiirown  open  to  us  a  pano- 
rama of  Nature's  wonderful  and  hitherto  unknown  ways  of 
converting  the  elements  of  earth,  air,  and  water  into  food  for 
man  and  beast.  Now  a  host  of  valuable  shoots  from  the 
parent  stock,  I  mean  the  llodges,  Biyths,  Playfairs,  John- 
stons, Ways,  Voelckers,  and  others,  have  been,  and  are  still 
further  endeavouring  to  make  agriculture  a  less  empiric  and 
more  dependable  art.  The  days  of  book  farming  are  at  band,  and 
men  of  capital  will  naturally  direct  their  views  to  that  valu- 
able institution,  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester. 
Let  us  hope  there  will  be  many  of  them.  Had  that  worthy 
man,  the  late  Mr.  Pusey,  lived  until  now,  he  would  not  have 
said,  as  he  then  did  :  "  It  is  utterly  absurd  to  put  any  value 
on  the  doubtful  precepts  of  chemistry.  It  has  done  nothing 
for  agriculture,  with  tiie  exception  of  giving  a  receipt  for 
increasing  the  efficacy  of  bones  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  of  proposing  to  employ  flax- water  instead  of  liquid  manure. 
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We  raiist  keep  to  '  practice,'  for  it  alone  is  worlhy  of  cnnfi- 
dence."  And  this  was  recorded  in  the  Joiinial  of  the  Koyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  E  ifrland,  who^e  motto  on  every  title- 
page  was  "  Pmctice  with  Science."  I  must  besr  of  you  to  excuse 
any  infiperfectioas  in  this  paper,  for  during  the  Ust  ten  weeks 
I  have  suffered  much  pain  and  inconvenience  hy  a  blow  on  my 
right  eye  from  the  recoil  of  a  small  brancli. 

The  following  Table  has  been  very  carefullv  compiled  for 
me  from  official  dependable  documents;  it  suggests  some  pecu- 
liar and  interesting  reflections.  Tlie  total  amount  of  liome- 
grown  and  foreign  meat  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at 
7d.  per  lb.,  is  estinuted  at  £95,000,000,  which  1  believe  to  be 
an  ample  calculation.  It  wi.l  be  seen  by  tlie  Table  that 
4,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  metropolitan  area  consume  one- 
fifih  of  this  vast  amount  ;  if  other  grett  cities  consume  in  a 
like  proportion,  it  follows  that  vast  masses  of  the  general 
population  can  only  consume  very  small  quantities  of  meat : 
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Mr.  VViGGiN  wished  to  know  why  Mr.  Mechi  recom- 
mended the  breaking  up  of  tlie  old  pastures  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Mechi  said  l.e  had  only  referred  to  the  poor  pastures. 

Mr.  WiGGiN  was  glad  to  hear  that,  but  he  should  like  to 
have  a  reason  why  any  of  the  pastures  should  be  broken  up. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  to  »ns  there  was  a  great  diffi- 


culty in  petting  labour,  and  the  cultivation  of  arable  land  was 
exceedingly  expensive,  and  conld  not  be  made  profitable. 

Mr.  Masfen  asked  Mr.  Mechi  if  tke  quantity  of  wheat 
thrashed,  as  mentioned  in  the  paper,  was  done  hy  one  or  two 
machines?  If  it  was  the  work  of  one  machine  he  could  well 
understand  that  the  farm  would  pay.  Tiiey  must  also  con- 
sider the  uncertainty  of  tenure,  and  that  the  farmer  in  many 
instances  did  not  receive  any  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements.  It  was  often  said  that  as  a  man  sowed  so 
should  he  reap,  but  in  agriculture  that  was  not  the  case. 
Some  men  had  sown,  but  others  iiad  come  in  to  reap  a  great 
portion  of  the  crop,  the  farmers,  after  having  invented  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  having  liad  notice  to  quit.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  landlord  to  get  riJ  of  the  farmer,  but 
to  get  an  increase  of  reut  from  him,  which  was  equally  bad. 
Trees  and  hedges  were  obstacles  to  ci>ltivation  and  produc- 
tion, and  the  farmer  had  not  the  freedom  which  he  ought  to 
have,  the  restrictions  upon  the  land  standing  in  the  way  of 
his  improving  it.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Mechi  as  to  the 
importance  of  ventilation,  but  was  sorry  he  had  not  said  any- 
thin  j  on  the  question  of  labour.  He  (the  speaker)  was  not 
sure  that  the  scarcity  of  labour  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the 
districts  contiguous  to  large  towns.  In  order  to  obviate  this 
to  some  extent  they  must  induce  landlords  to  build  suitable 
cottages  for  the  labourers. 

Mr.  Houghton  said  Mr.  Mechi  had  often  remarked  that 
the  tariu  produce  (if  the  country  might  be  doubled.  He  had 
not  been  to  Mr.  Mechi's  larm,  but  he  had  seen  one  that  pro- 
duced quite  as  much.  A  great  quantity  of  real  and  artificial 
manure  was  used  upon  it,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Mechi  had  not  told  them  that,  although  it  was  possible 
to  doubla  the  produce  of  the  land,  still  at  the  present  time 
they  were  supplying  less  tlian  tliey  were  before  the  Corn 
Laws  were  repealed.  The  fact  was  that  they  would  never 
double  their  produce  while  they  had  22,000,000  or  33,000,000 
of  acres  of  grass  out  of  46,000,000  acres  under  cultivation  in 
this  conntry.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  farmers  of  England 
were  behind  the  farmers  of  other  countries  (Mr.  Mechi  : 
"  No;  you  beat  the  Frencli  by  two  to  one").  Nevertheless, 
there  was  room  for  improvement.  He  had  been  througli 
France  and  America,  and  he  did  not  think  the  farmers  of 
those  countries  were  better  farmers  than  those  of  England. 
In  France  they  could  not  get  sufficient  labour  to  cultivate  the 
larger  spaces,  and  the  farmers  were  behind  the  English  very 
considerably.  He  did  not  think  tiiat  in  the  countries  he  had 
visited  any  of  the  farmers  equalled  those  of  England,  except 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  HoRLEY  said  they  must  recollect  that  if  a  man  had 
ample  capital  and  scope  and  liberty  it  was  very  easy  to  farm  ; 
but,  on  the  otiier  hand,  they  found  a  great  many  had  not 
sufficient  capital,  and  their  hands  were  tied  down  by  restric- 
tions, and  they  could  not  make  use  of  the  materials  which 
they  had  at  hand.  Although  the  consideration  of  tiie  points 
in  the  paper  might  be  very  beneficial,  still,  if  the  tenant- 
farmers  had  not  the  scope  of  the  capital,  such  papers  could  be 
of  comparatively  little  value.  A  man  would  not  lay  out  im- 
mense sums  of  money  unless  he  could  have  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements  on  his  land.  Until  these  things 
were  rectified  they  could  not  make  any  progress.  For  the 
last  twenty-five  years  they  had  been  doing  less  than  nothing. 
If  they  had  freedom  of  action  and  security  of  capital  a  few 
years  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the  agriculture  of  this 
country.  If  they  went  into  Lincolnshire  or  Norfolk  they 
would  find  more  capital  employed  in  agriculture  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England,  and  the  reason  of  that  was  that  tlie 
farmers  were  not  restricted,  but  had  long  leases. 

Mr.  J.  Lowe  said  the  system  adopted  in  Mr.  Mechi's 
neighbourhood  might  not^be  altogether  applicable  in  this, 
where  the  tenure  of  land  might  present  characteristics  which 
would  render  it  incapable  of  being  occupied  advantageously. 
They  had  been  told,  and  no  doubt  truthfully,  that  they  pro- 
duced all  that  could  be  fairly  expected  from  the  land  by  its 
own  growth ;  yet,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  purchase 
artificial  manures,  and  a  variety  of  feeding  stuffs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  produce,  a  great  deal  more  could  be  got 
out  of  it;  and  not  only  would  they  save  themselves  an  in- 
justice, but  they  would  become  benefactors,  and  in  a  sense 
manufacturers  likewise.  He  was  hopeful  to  see  this  system 
carried  out  by  others,  and  to  a  very  much  larger  extent.  It 
was  true  that  Mr.  Mechi  was  both  landlord  and  tenant— a 
very  important  position,  and  one  which  could  be  occupied 
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with  advantage — ahl  therefore  he  had  a  safe  investment  for 
capital.  But  he  (Mr.  Lowe)  had  yet  to  learn  tliat  if  farmers 
went  to  landlords  and  insisted  upon  certain  fair  and  reason- 
able requirements  they  could  not  obtain  them  lie  gave  a 
large  proportion  of  tlie  landlords  of  this  country  credit  for 
being  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  (heir  tenants,  but 
he  urged  that  in  too  many  instances  intendii  g  tenants  were 
too  ready  to  run  after  farms  and  accept  from  the  landlords 
any  terms  they  chose  to  insist  upon.  In  other  words,  tiiey 
should  take  more  care  of  themselves,  and  not  leave  the  conduct 
of  their  affairs  so  much  to  the  landlords.  So  long  as  such  a 
state  of  things  as  this  existed,  farmers  were  bound  to  make 
bad  bargains  for  themselves.  Mr.  Horley  had  referred  to 
certain  leases  and  agreements  ex.istinsj  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Norfolk  which  worked  fairly  and  equitably  for  the  tenants. 
Why  could  not  the  Midland  Counties  farmers  insist  upon 
similar  agreements,  and  not  depend  on  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
protect  them  ?  Let  farmers  stand  firmly  by  their  own  interests 
in  making  agreements,  and  depend  upon  it  they  would  very 
soon  get  conditions  more  in  accordance  with  their  own  desires. 
He  was  amazed  to  find  that  they  did  not,  as  a  co-operative 
body,  insist  upon  certain  conditions  which  would  be  sufficient 
for  themselves.  If  the  farmer  did  not  trtke  care  of  himself, 
depend  upon  it  it  must  be  a  very  strong  Act  of  Parliament  to 
take  care  of  him.  He  believed  that  the  farmer  of  the  Midlands 
was  entitled  to  a  good  many  concessions  which  lie  did  not 
at  present  get  from  his  landlord,  but  which  a  great  many 
more  might  get  by  showing  a  little  more  determination.  Let 
them  thus  protect  themselves,  when  he  could  not  help  tliink- 
ing  that  they  would  be  so  supported  by  public  opin  on  that 
illiberal  and  objectionable  landlurds  would  in  course  of  time 
become  so  held  up  to  opprobrium  that  the  evil  would  cure 
itself  to  a  very  great  extent.  Let  them  do  as  any  tradesman 
would  do — if  he  could  not  succeed  with  one  shop  and  saw 
another  that  suited  him,  let  him  obtain  it  and  so  protect  him- 
self as  to  secure  his  own  interest.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lowe 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mechi  for  his  very  able  and 
valuable  paper.  He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  he  had  always  known  him  as  a  very 
independent  speaker  and  writer,  fearless  alike  of  both  landlord 
and  tenant. 

Mr.  Fori)  seconded  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Mechi,  in  reply,  said  that  with  regard  to  the  question 
about  thrashing  bis  statement  was  quite  correct,  and  was  witii- 
in  the  mark,  as  he  had  thrashed  78  quarters  in  one  day.     He 


advocated  the  use  of  carts  in  the  place  of  waggons,  remarking 
that  the  use  of  the  latter  was  a  great  mistake.  If  they  would 
read  the  history  of  agriculture  iuu  years  ago  ihey  would  find 
that  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  the  appropriation  of 
pasture.  AVe  had  then  20  acres  of  permanent  pasture  to  one 
of  arable,  and  there  was  great  lamentation  because  there  was 
one  of  pasture.  Now  we  had  nearly  one  for  one,  and  that 
was  fatal.  If  the  pasture  was  naturally  good,  it  was  evident 
that  the  laud  was  rich,  and  might  grow  something  more  valu- 
able. In  Devonshire  they  had  a  great  deal  of  pasture,  with 
little  fences,  wliile  here  they  had  enormous  fences  taking  up  the 
land  and  damaging  the  grass  and  land.  In  one  parish  in 
Devonshire  there  were  17^  miles  of  fences.  Let  them  fancy 
what  an  extent  of  laud  would  be  saved  by  using  iron  hurdles, 
which  did  not  injure  the  land  as  fences  did.  He  urged  them 
to  agitate  to  get  their  grievances  rectified.  Let  them  hold  up 
errors  so  that  they  might  meet  with  the  obloquy  which  they 
deserved,  and  that  was  the  way  to  make  those  astianied  wlio 
were  doing  wrong.  The  farmers  had  one  c  unmon  object,  and 
ought  to  unite  to  carry  it  out.  They  knew  very  well  that  the 
acres  had  no  children,  that  the  demands  for  farms  were  multi- 
plying, and  therefore  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  their 
own  terms.  But  taking  the  majority  of  the  landowners  of  the 
country,  tliey  wished  well  to  agr'culture,  and  it  was  only  be- 
cause they  were  used  to  old  customs  that  they  were  slow  in 
giving  t'ciera  up.  Any  amendment  of  the  law  would  not  affect 
the  landlords  who  were  doing  justice  to  their  tenants.  He 
would  urge  the  farmers  to  go  in  for  better  farms,  for  their  own 
profits  and  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lytiiall  said  he  had  ascertained  that  single  ash- 
trees  worth  from  20s.  to  40s.  injured  the  tenants  to  the  extent 
of  ^1  per  annum,  and  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in 
Warwickshire  had  cropping  laid  down  in  tiieir  agreements, 
from  wliich  they  could  not  depart  without  incurring  very 
heavy  penalties.  Those  were  some  of  the  obstacles  they  had 
to  contend  with.  There  was  one  gentleman  present  in  that 
room  who  put  on  his  farm  2,000  tons  of  stable  manure,  and  he 
was  suspected  of  having  sold  too  much  straw.  He  could  fully 
corroborate  everything  Mr.  Mechi  had  said  as  'o  the  advantage 
of  using  carts  over  waggons,  and  he  could  tell  Mr.  Mechi  that 
the  best  farmers  of  this  neighbourhood  were  fully  alive  to  the 
advantage. 

The  passing  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated 
the  proceedings. 
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This  now  proinineat  agricultural  exposition  owes  its 
main  success  to  the  time  of  year  for  which  it  is  fixed, 
when  there  is,  or  lias  been,  a  demand  for  yearling 
Shorthorn  bulls,  which  usually  form  the  grand 
feature  of  the  show,  the  numbers  hitherto  exhibited  being 
iu  excess  of  any  show  held  elsewhere.  At  this  anniversary, 
however,  the  entries  evinced  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  last  season,  the  numbers  on  show  then  having  been 
one  hundred  and  tifty-four  yearling  bulls,  against  one 
hundred  and  twenty  now  nominated  ;  while  the  other  sec- 
tions told  of  a  falling  away  of  sixteen,  so  that  the  total 
decrease  amounts  to  uo  less  than  fifty  head  of  Shorthorns. 
This  weakness  in  numbers  may  be  in  seme  measure 
attributed  to  the  several  recent  sales  on  the  owners' 
premises,  as  we  have  recently  recorded,  although  the 
prices  have  not  been  high. 

For  these  yearling  Shorthorns  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand amongst  the  small  farmers ;  as  this  is  apparent 
to  any  one  visiting  country  fairs,  however  x'emote,  where 
Shorthorn  features  aud  colours  are  predominating  more 
and  more  evei y  year  ;  and  when,  crossed  and  recrossed 
infinitum,  such  animals  command  50  and  75  per  cent. 
more  than  could  be  obtained  for  the  old  native  breeds. 
They  are  chiefly  bought  up  by  dealers  at  these  enhanced 
prices  for  export  to   both  England  and  Scotland,  where 


they  are  in  continuous  demand  for  stocking  pasture  and 
stall  feeding.  Thus,  although  there  were  several  young 
bulls  with  inferior  coats,  and  out  of  condition,  consequent 
chiefly  on  the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  provender,  the 
greater  portion  were  fully  equal  to  those  shown  at  pre- 
vious shows;  and  the  judges  found  it  no  easy  task  to 
weed  out  and  select  from  the  120  young  bulls,  those 
deserving  of  the  four  prizes  of  £20,  £15,  £10,  and  £5. 
It  took,  indeed,  about  three  hours  to  arrive  at  a  final  award, 
when  the  trio  retired  for  breakfast,  which  they  had  well 
earned.  Their  first  place  went  to  Lord  Massy 's  Rufus, 
a  son  to  Larry  the  Lad  (31584),  out  of  Linda  by  Master 
Harbinger  (18352).  llufus  is  about  twelve  months  old, 
of  decided  first-class  quality,  with  a  grand  coat  of  silky 
hair,  level  back,  good  ribs,  fine  head,  neck,  and  crops,  of 
good  substance,  fine  proportion  and  symmetry.  That 
veteran  breeder,  J.  W.  Low,  Kilshane,  county  Tipperary, 
took  the  other  three  prizes,  a  thing  unprecedented  iu 
Ireland  at  least :  the  second  prize  for  Woodman  by  Wide- 
awake (27805),  out  of  Limerick  Lass  by  Star  of  the 
West ;  the  third  for  Czarowitz  the  Fourth  by  Nobleman 
31979),  out  of  Dagmar  the  Third  by  Woodcraft;  and 
the  fourth  prize  for  Undergraduate  by  Wide-awake,  out  of 
Oxford  Lass  by  Twelfth  Duke  of  Oxford.  Major  Barton 
Straffan,  who  exhibited  no  less  than  seven  well-bred  bulls 
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in  this  section,  obtained  the  reserved  number  for  his 
White  King,  a  iiigh  conmieudatiou,  aud  a  comoiendatiou 
for  Victor  aud  Captain  respectively  ;  while  Mr.  Chaloner 
had  a  high  commendation  for  the  two  he  exhibited  ;  as 
also  Mr.  Humphrey's  Ballyhaise,  and  the  other  commen- 
dations were  numerous. 

Amongst  tlie  two-year-old  bulls,  a  comparatively  large 
class,  Major  Barton's  splendid  bull  Conqueror  took  the 
lead :  he  is  by  Iron  Duke,  out  of  Mysie  the  Twentieth  by 
Cumberland  the  First  (23662).  He  was  first  as  a  yearling 
this  time  last  year,  and  occupied  the  same  position  at  the 
Wexford  Royal  in  the  autumn  ;  as,  taking  him  all  in  all, 
back,  sides,  and  ends,  he  is  a  very  perfect  animal. 
His  second  was  Mr.  Meadows'  St.  Konan  by  St. 
Ringan  (27417),  out  of  Bracelet  the  Second  by 
Vanguard.  St.  Ringan  was  the  prize  and  Purdon  Cup 
bull  at  the  Balls-bridge  Royal  in  1871,  holding  a  lead 
against  Mr.  Chaliuors'  famous  bull  Sovereign,  as  his  sou 
St.  Roue  possesses  his  sire's  best  proportions  combined 
with  the  excellences  of  the  Thornville  blood.  Lord 
Pitzwilliam's  Viscouut  Malton  is  by  Robert  Burns 
(29795),  out  of  Viscountess  the  Second,  by  Grand 
Duke  the  Seventh  ;  as  a  yearling  he  showed  high 
merit  at  this  show  last  year,  and  he  is  advancing  in 
honours  :  he  is  a  capital  upstanding  bull,  with  much  sub- 
stance and  symmetry.  j\lr.  Chaloner  stands  commended 
for  his  very  handsome  aud  promising  white  bull  Alfred  ; 
aud  Mr.  Taylor  had  a  commendation  for  Prince  Ned  from 
Mr.  Boltou's  herd. 

The  aged  bulls  number  twenty-three,  in  which  Major 
O'Reilly's  renowned  King  Richard  the  Second,  the  prize 
aud  Plate  bull  of  1874,  stands  unrivalled,  taking  the 
prize  and  Plate  the  second  time  in  succession.  He  was  bred 
by  the  late  Colonel  Leslie  Glassbough,  by  Booth's  King 
Richard  out  of  Rosalia  by  British  Flag,  and  is  all  over  a 
very  grand  bull.  The  Major  also  took  the  second  plaue 
for'Priuce  Royal  by  Royal  Prince  (27384),  out  of  Lady 
Sarah  by  Cherry  Prince :  he  is  now  three  years  old,  and, 
from  his  grand  proportions  and  quality,  likely  to  turnout  a 
formidable  rival.  Mr.  S.  Garnett  is  the  owner  of  the  re- 
served bull,which  was  bred  by  Mr.  Phineas  Riall.  The 
high  commendations  are  duly  recorded  in  our  prize  list. 

There  were  sixteen  yearling  heifers  entered,  most  of 
them  lovely  creatures,  amongst  which  Mr.  Meadows 
took  the  only  two  prizes  offered :  the  first  for  Fauny 
the  Thirty-sixth  by  St.  Ringan,  out  of  Fanny  the 
Twenty,  eighth  by  Prince  of  the  Realm  :  she  is  a 
sweet,  stylish  heifer  all  over,  with  a  lovely  bosom 
and  grand  quality.  The  second  is  Lady  Julia  also 
by  St.  Ringan,  out  of  British  Queen  by  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough (27368),  aud  every  iuch  a  Shorthorn  gem  of  the 
purest  water.  Mr.  Cosby  obtained  some  notice  for  Miss 
Roan  the  Sixth  by  the  Robber ;  and  there  were  some  other 
remarkably  nice  heifers  in  this  section  which  were  left 
quite  unnoticed.  The  fact  is  now  patent  that  the  judges' 
muscular  power  and  eyes  tire,  and  separate  sets  of  judges 
should  be  employed  for  each  sex:  "  trying"  through  over 
two  hundred,  sometimes  nearly  three  hundred,  animals 
is  too  much  for  any  three  judges,  however  good  their 
qualifications  may  be. 

The  class  of  two-year-old  heifers  numbered  but  four. 
Mr.  John  Downing,  Ashfield,  Fermoy,  a  ilrst-class  and 
careful  breeder,  took  first  place  for  his  attractive  Veronica, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  touch  her.  Veronica  is  by  Lord 
Stanley  (24466),  out  of  Vestal  Queen  by  Hero  of  Thorn- 
dale,  numbering  Royal  Sovereign  amongst  her  immediate 
progenitors.  Lord  of  the  Valley,  Western  Star,  and  Austra- 
lian. ■  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  second.  Ingot's  Nugget  by 
Robert  Burns,  out  of  Ingot  by  Lord  of  the  Isles,  was 
shown  last  year  under  the  name  of  Ingot's  Nugget,  and 
her  dam  as  Ingot,  which  seem  to  be  the  right  names. 
There  was  but  one  three-year-old   heifer  in  calf  or  giving 


milk,  Elsie,  her  breeder  and  owner  Mr.  W.  Johnson, 
County  Carlow.  She  is  by  Prince  of  Raekland  out  of 
Amy,  a  Kohinoor  Diamond  cow,  and  a  very  promising, 
serviceable  one  ;  as  well  as  full  sister  to  May  Rose,  the 
prize  cow  of  last  year,  being  then  six  years  old. 

For  aged  cows,  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  the  owner  of 
the  three-year-old  prize  heifer,  was  first  here  again 
with  a  very  wealthy  cow,  by  Kohinoor  Diamond, 
out  of  Lucia  by  First  Fruits,  the  granddani  of  Ins 
prize  heifer.  This  cow  is  now  near  nine  years 
old,  a  capital  breeder,  as  well  as  from  a  prize-taking 
race.  Mr.  Bolton,  of  the  Island,  was  second  with  his 
white.  Woodbine  the  Fifth  by  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
out  of  Woodbine  the  Third  by  Grey  Gauntlet.  William 
Jameson,  Montrose,  and  Richard  Manders,  Swords,  were 
commended. 

There  were  twelve  Hereford  bulls,  and  but  three  females 
of  all  ages,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  bull.  Sir  Samuel 
the  Second,  imported  by  J.  A.  Farrell,  Moynalty,  from  the 
herd  of  S.  Vaughan,  Tibberton,  which  is  a  grand  beast, 
there  was  nothing  amongst  them  particularly  noteworthy. 
The  polled  Angus  cattle  numbered  six  bulls,  and  the  same 
number  of  cows,  but  this  breed  deserves  more  encourage- 
ment here.  Mr.  J.  A,  Farrell  took  all  the  prizes  in  thia 
section.  Of  Devons  there  was  but  one  entry,  and  this 
was  not  sent ;  though  time  was  when  they  and  the  Here- 
fords  were  both  plentiful  and  good  in  Ireland,  and  traces 
of  them  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  north  <  "f  the  native 
Kerry  there  were  five  bulls  aud  sixteen  females  of  all  ages ; 
but  nothing  remarkably  noteworthy  amongst  them.  The 
Ayshire  dairy  cattle  dropped  down  to  one  cow ;  but  the 
Alderneys  were  in  some  force,  numbering  six  bulls,  one 
heifer,  and  four  cows.  The  fat  cattle  reached  to  forty- 
two,  with  one  of  Lord  Clonmel's  Kerries  particularly 
good. 

The  pigs  made  an  indifferent  show  in  numbers  and 
quality,  though  there  were  a  few  good  entries  amongst 
them,  but  in  a  general  point  of  view  they  were'  not  up  to 
the  mark  of  former  shows. 

The  show  of  implements  and  machinery  was  about  the 
best  and  largest  exhibited  at  this  show  at  any  time  ;  in 
fact,  every  available  space  was  filled  to  inconvenience,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Society's  premises, 
since  the  conversion  of  the  lawn  into  a  flower  garden,  does 
not  afford  sufficient  space  for  the  full  exposition  of  such  an 
important  department,  but  there  seems  no  chance  of  the 
want  being  supplied.  The  chief  maHufacturers  have  come 
forward,  and  from  the  appearance  here  of  English 
firms  year  after  year  it  maj  oe  reasonably  supposed  their 
wares  are  appreciated.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
exhibitors  in  this  section  • 

T.  M'Keczic  and  Sons,  Victoria  Quay,  Dublin ;  J.  and  F. 
Howard,  Britannia  Works,  Bedford  ;  Richmond  and  Chandler, 
Salford,  Manchester ;  W.  aud  J.  Ritchie,  Ardee,  Co.  Louth  ; 
J.  Williams,  Phoenix  Works,  Rliuddlau,  near  Rhyl;  Ashby, 
Jetfery,  and  Luke,  Stamford  ;  Sharman  and  Ladbury,  Meltou 
Mowbray  ;  Hunt  and  Tavvell,  Atlas  Works,  Earl's  Colne, 
Essex ;  J.  Le  Butt,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk ;  D.  M. 
Osborne  and  Co.,  St.  Auue-street,  Liverpool ;  P.  Whiteside 
and  Co.,  Fox-street,  Liverpool ;  T.  Bradford  and  Co.,  Crescent 
Works,  Salford,  and  High  llolboru,  London  ;  J.  G.  Rollins 
and  Co.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  London-bridge;  Tiiomas  and 
Taylor,  Lower  Hiljgate,  Stockport,  and  Chapel-street,  Salford; 
Penney  aud  Co.  (Limited),  Lincoln  ;  J.  Braggins,  Fish-street, 
Banbury;  Boulton  and  Paul,  Rose-lane,  Works,  Norwich; 
Booth  Brothers,  G3,  Upper  Stephen-street,  Dublin  ;  W.Kerr, 
Talbot-street,  Dublin ;  Smith  aud  Wellstood,  Capel-street, 
and  Great  Strand-street,  Dublin  ;  D.  Martin,  Prussia-street, 
Dublin ;  T.  Pearson,  Ship-street,  Dublin  ;  A.  Jack  and  Sons, 
Maybole ;  W.  Waide,  South  Brook-street,  Hunsley-laue, 
Leeds ;  G.  W.  Murray  and  Co.,  ]5anff ;  F.  and  C.  Hancock, 
Dudley,  Worcestershire  ;  G.  Hathaway,  Chippenham,  Wilts ; 
J.  Crowley  and  Co.,  Sheffield  ;  Wurr  aud  Lewis, Walbrook,  Lon- 
don ;  Eastwood  and  Parside,  Blackburn ;  D.  Boucher,  Moneyrea, 
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Belfast;  W.  Daniel,  Mary-slreet,  Uubliu ;  W.  N.  Venman, 
Clarence-road,  Bristol ;  W.  A.  Wood,  Worship-street,  Lon- 
don ;  Samuelson  and  Co.,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire  ;  Rantomes, 
Sims,  and  Head,  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich  ;  R.  liorushy  and 
Sons,  Spittlegate  Works,  Grantham  ;  Bristol  Waggon  Works 
Co.,  Bristol;  Thompson  Brothers,  Quay,  Wexford;  Tiie 
Reading  Iron  Works,  Reading,  Berkshire ;  W.  N. 
Nicholson  and  Son,  Newark ;  Picksley,  Sims,  and  Co., 
Bedford  Foundry,  Leigh,  Liucashire  ;  C.  Powis  and  Co., 
Gracechurch-street,  and  Milhvall  Pier,  London  ;  R.  Garrett 
and  Sons,  Leiston,  Sutfolk;  Kennan  and  Soni,  Fishamble- 
street,  Dublin  ;  D.  Hart  and  Co.,  Wenlock-roal,  City-road, 
London ;  W.  Carsons  and  Sons,  London,  and  Bacl'.elor's- 
walk,  Dublin  ;  J.  Edraundson  and  Co.,  Capel-street,  Dublin  ; 
D.  M.  Osborne  and  Co.,  Auburn,  New  York,  and  St.  Anne- 
street,  Liverpool ;  Kean  and  Co.,  Cappoquin  ;  J.  Howorth, Vic- 
toria Works,  f  arnworHi,  near  Bolton,  Lancashire  ;  P.  Pierce 
and  Co.,  Folly  Mills,  Wexford  ;  J.  Loughnan,  Leinster  Lodge, 
Athy;  H.  E.  Brown  and  Co.,  Redmond's-hill ;  Bates  and 
Sons,  Gorey  ;  Curtis  and  Sons,  Dublin  ;  The  Cowan  Patents 
Company,  Middle  Abbey-street,  Dublin,  and  Whitehall-place, 
London ;  J.  Wright,  Westmoreland-street,  Dublin ;  W.  N. 
Black,  Capel-street,  and  Frederick-lane,  South,  Dublin ; 
McMaster,  Hodgson,  and  Co.,  Dublin  ;  Alexander  Van  fraag 
and  Co.,  Crown-street,  Soho,  London ;  R.  C.  Silvester,  Lome- 
terrace,  Stoke  Newiiigton  Green,  Loudon  ;  Denis  O'Brien, 
Denmark-street ;  Bailey  Brothers,  Cursitor-street,  London  ; 
M.  Mahouy  and  Brothers,  Camden-quay,  Cork ;  W.  H. 
Hilton,  Osborne-street,  Altrincham,  Ciieshire  ;  C.  Norring- 
tou  and  Co.,  Plymouth  ;  E.  Packard  and  Co.,  Ipswich  ;  A.  F. 
Glanville,  Tottenham  Court-road,  London  ;  G.  Busse  and  Co., 
South-strest,  Finsbury,  London ;  J.  Beach  and  Co.,  Dudley 
and  Tipton  Mills,  near  Dudley,  Worcestershire  ;  J.  Beesley, 
Augustus-street,  Regent's-park,  London ;  Griffith  Davis, 
Regent-street,  London ;  W.  Alleyne  Cox,  South  Frederick- 
street,  Dublin,  and  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire ;  R.  C. 
Anderson,  Lower  Ormond-quay,  Dublin;  Mrs.  Callan, 
South  Frederick-street,  Dublin;  R.  S.  Williams, Bournemouth- 
road,  Peckham  Rye,  London  ;  Day,  Son,  and  Hewitt,  Dorset- 
street,  Baker-street.  London;  J.  D.  Watkins,  Dame-street, 
Dublin  ;  J.  Rutherford,  22,  Eden-quay,  Dublin ;  E.  Cowles, 
Hounslow,  Middlesex;  E.  Ellis,  Oxford-street;  J.  Jacques, 
Capel-street,  and  Oxford-street,  London  ;  J.  Davis  and  Co., 
Crarapton-street,  London  ;  F.  Smyih,  Grafton-street ;  Mrs.  R. 
Marksville,  Ardee,  Co.  Louth  ;  H.  Duffield,  William-street, 
llegent's-park,  London  ;  The  Dublin  Grains  Co.,  Thomas- 
court,  Rainsford-street,  Dublin  ;  AV.  Curtis  and  Sons,  Abbey- 
street,  Dublin ;  Whyte  and  Sons,  Marlborough-street ;  W. 
Lennan  and  Son,  Dawson-street,  Dublin  ;  Peyton  and  Ted- 
castle,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin;  S.  Robinson,  Wes-tland- 
row,  Dublin;  W.  Fry  and  Co.,  Westmorland-street,  Bachelor's- 
walk  ;  C.  Brown,  Loner  Sackville-street,  Dublin  ;  Tlic  Dublin 
and  Wicklow  Manure  Company,  ■!•,  College-green,  Dublin  ; 
W.  Fleming,  Dawson-street,  Dublin  ;  Tiie  Drogheda  Chemiciil 
Manure  Company  Manufacturers,  Drogheda  ;  5l.  Drake,  Wel- 
lington-quay, Doblin;  Warren  and  Co.,  Beresford -place 
Dublin ;  Martin,  Hill,  and  Co.,Usher'.s-quay,  Dublin ;  I.Dixon, 
Hatton-garden,  Liverpool ;  P.  and  H.  P.  Gibbons,  Wantage,, 
Berks;  H.  Sheridan  and  Co.,  Bridgefoot-street,  Dublin;  H. 
Inman,  Rosebank,  Stretford,  near  Manchester  ;  F.  Sanderson 
and  Sons,  Lower  Dominick-street,  Dublin  ;  W.  M'Phail,  Co. 
Wicklow;  A.  Abrahams,  Elgin-road,  Harrow-road,  Loudon; 
M'Dowell  Brothers,  Henry-street  ;  Farrelly,  Hawkins. street, 
Dublin  ;  —  Eckford,  Charlotte-quay,  Ringsend,  Dublin  ;  Mrs. 
Hilton  ;  Biphosphated  Guano  Company,  London ;  British 
Agricultural  Association,  Leith  ;  E.  Hurdou,  Bachelor's-walk  ; 
Ross  aid  Murray,  Abbey-street,  Dublin. 

PRIZE  LIST. 
J[JDGE.3.~Shortiiokns  :  C.  P.  Gell,  Hopton  Hall,  Wirks- 
worth,  Derby ;  J.  Wilson,  Woodhorn  Manor,  Morpeth  ; 
G.  Drewry,  Holker  Grange,  Lancashire.  Miscellaneous 
Breeds  :  T.  Rogers,  Cox  Hall,  Brampton,  Byran,  Hereford- 
shire ;  S.  Mowbray,  Killeaney,  Mountrath  ;  W,  S.  Garnett, 
Williamstown,  Kells.  Keuries:  E.  Rae,  Keel  House, 
Castlemaine  ;  L.  Christy,  Adare,  Limerick ;  A.  Darker, 
Barn  Hill,  Clonsilla  Fat  Stock  :  G.  Purdon,  Lisnabin, 
Killucan  ;  H.  Sheppard,  Oatlands,  Wicklow ;  R.  Gl  mcy, 
Skahard,  Creggs. 

SHORTHORNS. 
The  Chaloner  Plate,  Talue  £155,  for  best  bull  of  any  breed 


over  two  and  under  six  years  old,  Myles    O'Reilly,   M.P., 
Knockabbey  Castle  (King  Richard  the  Second). 

Bull,  calved  in  1874'.— First  prize,  Lord  Massy,  Hermitage, 
Castle  Connell  ;  second,  F.  Low  (Woodman)  ;  tliird,  F.  Low 
(Czarowitz  the  Fourth)  ;  fourth,  F.  W.  Low,  Kilshane,"Tip- 
perary.  Highly  commended  :  L.  Barton,  Straffan  Station 
(White  King)  and  (Victor);  J.  T.  Riedell,  Grange  House, 
Kilkenny ;  11.  Chaloner,  King's  Fort,  Moynalty  (Anchor) ; 
W.  Huraphrys,  Ballyhaise  House,  county  Cavan  (The  Lamp)  ; 
A.  E.  Belliugham,  Bart.,  Dunauy  House,  Castlebelliagham 
(Cupbearer) ;  11.  Chaloner  (Fitzjaraes) ;  F.  Morice,  Spring- 
field, Bunrattv,  county  Clare  (Comet)  ;  J.  Hamilton,  Castle 
Hamilton,  Killeshandra  (Forester)  ;  J.  T.  Riddell ;  W.  Bolton, 

The  Island,  Oulart,  county  Wexford  (Tlie   Coming  K )  ; 

W.  A.  Barnes,  Westland,  Moynalty   (Warrior) ;    L.  Barton 
(Commander-in-Chief). 

Bull,  calved  in  1873.— First  prize,  H.  L.  Barton  (Con- 
queror) ;  second,  J.  Meadows,  Thornville,  Wexford  (St. 
Ronan)  ;  third,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Coollattin,  Shillelagh  (Vis- 
count Malton).  Highly  commended  :  J.  Moffat,  Ballyhyland, 
Enuiscorthy  (Gamekeeper)  ;  R.  Foster,  Dunlop,  Monaster- 
boice  House,  Drogheda  (Guy  Manueriug)  ;  G.  Allen,  Uni- 
carvill.  Comber,  county  Down  (Hopeful  Mantalini).  Com- 
mended :  W,  S.  Garnett,  Williamstown,  Kells  (Prince  Tyrone) ; 
W.  Taylor,  Clamolla  House,  Lurgan  (Prince  Ned). 

Bull,  calved  prior  to  1872. — First  prize  and  cup,  M.  O'Reilly, 
M.P.,  Knock  Abbey,  Dundalk  (King  Richard  tlie  Second)  ; 
second,  M.  O'Reilly,  JI.P.  (Prince  Royal).  Highly  com- 
mended:  M'Clintock,  Bunbury,  Lisnavagh,  Tullow,  county 
Carlow  (Lord  Pigott)  ;  R.  A.  Chearnley,  Saltersbridge,  Cap- 
poquin, Waterford  (Prince  Alfred) ;  R.  G.  Cosby,  Stradbally 
Hall,  Queen's  Coun:y  (Lord  Ross);  S.  Garnett,  Arch  Hall, 
Navan.  Commended :  J.  Ganly,  Minard  Farm,  Longford 
(Cardinal  Wolsey)  ;  T.  Battersby,  Newcastle  House,  Old- 
castle  (Young  Rex). 

Heifer,  calved  iu  187-i. — First  and  second  prizes,  J. Meadows. 
Highly  commended  :  R.  G.  Cosby.  Highly  commended  and 
commended  :  Mr.  Garnett. 

Heifer,  calved  in  1873. — First  prize,  J.  Downing,  Ashfield, 
Fermoy ;  second.  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  Commended  :  Eirl  of 
Courtown,  Courtown  House,  Gorey. 

Heifer,  calved  in  1872,  in  milk  or  in  calf. — Prize,  W. 
Johnson,  Prumplestown  House,  Carlow. 

Cow,  of  any  age,  in  calf  or  having  had  a  living  calf  within 
twelve  raontlis  preceding  the  date  of  the  show. — First  prize, 
W.  Johnson  ;  second,  W.  Bolton.  Highly  commended  :  H. 
L.Barton,  Straffon.  Commended:  W.Jameson,  Montrose, 
Donnybrook ;  Sir  A.  E.  Bellingham,  Bart.,  Dunany  House, 
Castlebellingham  ;  Mrs.  Viliiers  Stuart,  Castletown,  Carrick- 
on-Suir. 

Hereford  bull,  calved  in  187'1. — Prize,  G.  N.  Purdon, 
Lisnabin,  Killucan.  Commended  :  J.  A.  Farrell,  Moynalty, 
Kells.  Bull,  calved  in  1873.— Prize,  G.  N.  Purdon.  Highly 
commended:  G.  N.  Purdon.  Bull,  calved  in  or  before  1872. 
— Prize,  J.  A.  Farrell.  Commended:  R.  W.  Reynell,  KiUy- 
non,  Killucan  ;  P.  J.  Kearney,  ^lilltown  House,  Clonmellon. 
Best  of  the  prize  bulls,  if  of  distinguished  merit,  J.  A.  Far- 
rell (Sir  Samuel  the  Second).  Heifer,  calved  in  1872 — Prize, 
p.  J.  Kearney.  Heifer  or  cow,  either  in  calf  or  having  had  a 
living  calf  within  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  show.^ 
Prize,  P.  J.  Kearney.     Highly  commended:  G.  N.  Purdon. 

Polled  Angus  bull,  calved  in  1874. — Prize,  J .  A.  Farrell . 
Commended  :  Earl  of  Carysfort,  Arklow,  county  Wicklow. 
Polled  Angus  bull,  calved  bel'ore  1873. — Prize,  J.  A.  Farrell. 
Highly  commended  :  W.  Owen,  Blessington.  Polled  Angus 
heifer  or  cow,  any  age,  either  in  calf  or  having  had  a  living 
calf  within  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  show. — 
Prize,  J.  A.  Farrell.     Commended  :  W.  Owen. 

Devon  bull,  calved  before  1871'  (one  animal  entered  but 
absent  from  the  show). 

Kerry  bull,  of  any  age. — First  prize,  J.  Robertson,  La 
Mancha,  Malahide ;  second,  E.  Purdon,  Bachelor's-walk, 
Dublin.  Heifer,  calved  in  1873. — Prize,  J.  Robertson.  Heifer, 
calved  in  1872,  giving  milk,  or  in  calf. — Prize,  J.  Robertson. 
Cow,  either  iu  calf,  or  having  had  a  living  calf  within  twelve 
months  before  the  date  of  the  show. — First  prize,  T.  Butler, 
Priestown  House,  Priestowu,  county  Meath ;  second,  J.  Ro- 
bertson. 

Alderney  (or  other  Channel  Island)  bull,  of  any  age — 
Prize,  J.  A.  Farrell.    Commended  =  Viscount  de  Vesci,  Abbey- 
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leix  Castle,  Abbeyleix.  Cow,  of  any  age,  either  in  calf,  or 
having  had  a  living  calf  within  twelve  months  before  the  date 
of  the  show. — Prize,  J.  Farrell.     Commended :  J.  Farrell, 

FAT   CATTLE. 

Shorthorned  ox,  calved  before  1873 Prize,  W.  G.  Pim, 

Mountmellick. 

Shorthoraed  cow  of  any  age. — First  prize,  O'Connell  L. 
Murphy,  Breeraount  House,  Trim;  second,  Earl  of  Caledon, 
Caledon  Hili,  Caledon. 

Hereford  ox,  calved  in  187«.— Prize,  P.  J.  Kearney,  Miltown 
House,  Clonmellon. 

Hereford  ox,  calved  before  1873. — Prize,  P.  J.  Kearney. 

Hereford  cow,  of  any  age. — Pirst  prize,  P.  J.  Kearney ; 
second,  R.  W.  Beynell,  Killynon,  Killucan. 

Kerry  ox,  calved  in  1872. — Prize,  R.  W.  Reynell. 

Kerry  ox,  calved  before  1873.— Prize,  Marquis  of  Headfort, 
The  Lodge,  Virginia. 

Kerry  cow,  of  any  age. — Prize,  R.  S.  Featherstonhangli, 
Rockview,  Killucan. 

Kerry  heifer,  not  exceeding  four  years  old.— First  prize, 
Earl  of  Clonmell,  Bishop's  Court,  Straffan ;  second,  Earl  of 
Clonmell.  Highly  commended  :  D.  N.  Fox,  Sion  Hill,  Killu- 
can, county  VVestmeath. 

West  Highland  cow.— Pri^e,  A.  Tiernan,  jun.,  Janeville, 
Slane,  county  Meath. 

Ox,  of  any  other  pure  or  cross  breed  (not  included  in  the 
foregoing  sections),  calved  prior  to  1873. — First  and  second 
prizes,  Marquis  of  Headfort.  Highly  commended  :  O'Connell 
L.  Murphy.     Commended  :  R.  W.  Reyiell. 

Cow,  of  any  other  pure  or  cross  breed  (not  included  in  the 
foregoing  sections),  calved  prior  to  1873.— Prize,  J.  J. 
Verschoyie,  Tassaggart,  Saggart. 

Heifer,  of  any  other  pure  or  cross  breed  (not  included  in 
the  foregoing  section),  calved  prior  to  1873. — Prize,  P.  J. 
Kearney.  Highly  commended :  D.  M'Gerr,  Jenkinstown, 
Kilmore,  Kilcock  ;  J.  J.  Verschoyie.  Commended  ■  O'Connell 
L.  Murphy. 

Pair  of  fat  oxen,  of  any  breed,  that  have  been  fairly  and 
hotiajide  worked  as  plough  bullocks  up  to  May,  1874  (a  cer- 
tificate of  the  fact  will  be  required).— Prize,  H.  B.  Truell, 
M.  B.,  Clonraannon,  Ashford,  county  Wicklow. 

Best  of  all  the  fat  prize  oxen — Prize,  P.  J.  Kearney. 

Best  of  all  the  prize  fat  cows. — Prize,  P.  J.  Kearney. 
Best  of  all  the  prize  fat  heifers. — Prize,  P.  J.  Kearney. 
PIGS. 

COI.OUREP. 

Boar,  six  and  not  exceeding  tweKe  months  old Prize,  R. 

G»  Cosby,  Stradbally  Hall,  Queen's  County. 

Boar,  exceeding  13  and  not  exceedinp:  24  months  old. — 
First  prize,  J.  Dove,  Hambrook  House,  Hambrook,  Bristol ; 
second,  C.  H.  Peacocke,  Belmont,  Wexford. 

Boar,  exceeding  24  and  not  exceeding  36  months  old.— 
Prize,  C.  H.  Peacocke. 

Breeding  sow,  in  pig,  or  having  had  a  litter  within  six 
months — First  prize,  J.  Molloy,  Mountjoy-street,  Dublin; 
second,  J.  Dove.  Highly  commended :  C.  H.  Peacocke.  Com- 
mended :  R.  Manders,  Brackenstown,  Swords. 

WHITE. 

Boar,  six  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months  old.— First 
prize,  J.  Molloy;  second,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Miltown  House,  Mil- 
town,  Dublin.     Commended  :  J.  Dove. 

Boar,  exceeding  12  and  not  exceeding  24  months  old.— First 
and  second  prizes,  J.  L.  Napier,  Loughcrew,  Oldcastle. 

Boar,  exceeding  24  and  not  exceeding  36  months  old 

Prize,  J.  Dove. 

Breeding  sow,  in  pig,  or  having  had  a  litter  within  six 
months.— First  prize,  J.  Dove;  second,  Earl  of  Wicklow, 
Shelton  Abbey,  Arklow.  Highly  commended :  Eirl  of  Wick- 
low. 

Three  breeding  pigs,  of  the  same  litter,  under  ten  months 
old.— First  prize,  R.  VV.  Boyle  ;  second.  Earl  of  Clonmel. 

Litter  of  not  less  than  six  pigs,  not'exceeding  five  months 
old,  accompanied  by  the  sow.— Prize,  Earl  of  Clonmell. 


THE  CHEESE-MAKING  CHALLENGE.— The  Somerset- 
shire clieeseraakers  have  declined  to  accept  the  challenge  made 
by  the  Wigtownshire  farmers  to  compete  for  a  prize  of  £200 
(£100  aside)  for  the  best  cheese  produced  in  the  two  districts, 
and  in  England  generally. 


BIRMINGHAM    AGRICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION    SOCIETY. 

At  the  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Caldecott  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Lythall  (the  secretary)  read  the  report  as  follows : 
The  Council  of  the  Birmingham  Agricultural  Society  have 
pleasTire  in  laying  before  the  members  the  following  report  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  :  The  Short- 
horn show  was  held  on  the  5th  March,  when  there  was  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  animals  sent.  The  average 
price  realised  was  higher  than  usual,  the  net  profit  of  the 
Society  being  £237  73.  5d.,  which  was  an  increase  of  £80  over 
any  previous  show.  The  horse  show  was  held  in  August,  after 
which  the  Council  determined  to  sell  the  timber  used  in  the 
fittings.  The  net  profit  on  the  show,  including  the  sale  of 
timber,  amounted  to  £138  Is.  6d.  The  cattle  and  poultry 
show,  held  in  November  and  December  last,  notwithstanding 
its  excellence  in  point  of  numbers,  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
stock  exhibited,  was,  owing  to  the  exaggerated  reports  ss  to 
the  prevalence  of  small-pox  and  fever  in  Birmingham  and 
other  exceptional  causes,  attended  by  fewer  visitors  than  usual, 
and  resulted  in  a  loss  of  £297  13s.  5d.,  £200  of  which  is  on 
account  of  repairs  to  building  and  additions  to  stock.  The 
whole  transactions  of  the  year  show  that  the  funds  of  the 
Society  are  £80  better  than  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The 
Council  notice  that  the  authorities  of  the  Smithfield  Club  still 
adhere  to  their  determination  not  to  admit  stock  from  Bir- 
mingham ;  but  your  Council  trust  that  subscribers  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  will  enable  them  to  offer  similar  liberal 
prizes,  and  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Manchester, 
Oakham,  and  Abingdon,  they  have  no  fear  as  to  retaining  the 
presfige  of  the  Society's  Christmas  exhibitions. 

The  report  was  received  and  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Adkins  moved  that  the  nine  retiring  members  of 
the  Council  be  re-elected: — The  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Cal- 
thorpe,  Sir  G.  R.  Philips,  Bart.,  and  Messrs.  C.  I\I.  Calde- 
cott, Henry  Wiggin,  George  Wise,  H.  Adkins,  R.  H.  Masfen, 
and  George  Steedman.  Mr.  Saiitji  seconded,  aud  it  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

There  being  four  other  vacancies  on  the  Council,  Messrs.^ 
Shenstone,  Howard,  Mapplebeck,B.  Dain  Hopwood,  and  A. 
Biggs,  were  appointed. 

JNlessrs.  Laundy,  Harrison,  and  Harris  were  re-elected 
auditors. 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  the  grateful  thanks  of  the 
meeting  be  given  to  Earl  Howe  for  his  liberal  support  and 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  ; 
and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Freer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Waleord, 
votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  stewards,  prize  givers,  the 
honorary  secretary,  and  the  chairman. 


WEST  SUFFOLK  FARBIERS'  DEFENCE  ASSOCIA- 
TION.— The  first  annntJ  meeting  has  been  held  at  the  Angel 
Hotel,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  the  President,  Lieut. -Colonel  F.  M. 
Wilson,  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  Ford)  read  the  follow- 
ing report,  whicli  was  adopted  :  "  The  Consultation  Committee 
of  the  West  Suffolk  Farmers'  Defence  Association,  in  presenting 
their  first  annual  report,  desire  briefly  to  review  its  past  opera- 
tions and  present  position.  Established  purely  on  defensive  prin- 
ciples, to  enable  employers  to  determine  the  best  mode  of 
meeting  the  attacks  to  which  they  were  exposed  or  may  be 
subjected  by  tlie  action  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union, 
this  Association  has  endeavoured,  temperately  but  firmly,  to 
counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of  these  organisations,  and 
especially  of  the  paid  delegates  thereof,  who  would,  had  their 
policy  been  carried  out,  have  rendered  the  business  of  the 
agriculturists  burdensome  and  impracticable  in  districts 
selected  for  attack.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  principles  on  which  the  Labourers'  Unions  were 
founded  have  not  been  abandoned  or  modified,  the  committee 
deem  it  expedient  to  maintain  a  defensive  position.  The 
committee  arc  happy  to  state  that,  after  affording  service- 
able aid  to  such  members  as  have  required  assistance,  and 
defraying  all  claims  upon  the  Association,  they  have  a  satis- 
factory balance  in  hand." 
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Monthly  Council  :  Wednesday,  April  7- — Present : 
Viscouut  Bridport,  President,  in  the  chair ;  the  Hon. 
Wilbrahara  Egerton,  M.P. ;  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald, 
Bart. ;  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Can- 
trell,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Edmnuds,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Prankish,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Ilemsley,  Mr. 
Hornsby,  Mr.  Hoskyns,  Mr.  Bowen  Jones,  Colonel 
Kingscote,  M.P.,  Mr  Leeds,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Pole- Cell,  Mr.  Randell, 
Mr.  Rawlence,  Mr.  Sanday,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr. 
George  Turner,  Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr.  Wakefield,  ^Ir. 
Wells,  Mr.  Whitehead,  and  Colonel  Wilson. 

The  following  were  elected  Governors  : 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  Wood  Norton,  Evesham. 
Earl  Cowper,  Panshanger,  Hertford. 
Alexander  S.  Petherstonhaugh,  Hopton  Court,  Worcester. 

The  following  members  were  elected  : 

Amphlett,  John,  Clent,  Stourbridge. 

Anderson,  Thomas,  Levitstown,  Magency,-  Kildarc,  Ireland. 

Arkwright,  Frederic  C,  Willersley,  Cromford,  Derby. 

Arnall,  William  S.,  Sutton,  Elton,  Notts. 

Bach,  Francis,  Oinbury,  Craven  Arms,  Salop. 

Bagshawe,  P.  Westby,  Worrahill  Hall,  Buxton. 

Bamford,  Henry,  Uttoseter,  Staffs. 

Barnard,  Charles  E.  G.,  Cave  Castle,  Brougli. 

Bell,  J.  Askew,  Durley,  Savernake  Forest,  Marlborough. 

Best,  Major  M.  G.,  Boxley,  Maidstone. 

Boden,  Henry,  The  Friary,  Derby. 

Butt,  Richard,  Church  Broughton,  Derby. 

Bouverie,  Right  Hon.  Edward  P.,  Manor  House,  Market 
Lavington. 

Bower,  E.  C,  Wadworth  Hall,  Doncaster. 

Bower,  Robert  H.,  Welham  Hall,  Maltou,  York. 

Bradshaw,  Francis,  jun..  Barton  Blount,  Derby. 

Brampton,  John,  Ramsey,  Harwich. 

Brenton,  William,  Polbathic,  St.  Germans. 

Burbery,  Joseph  Holland,  Kenilworth. 

Cartwright,  Henry  Joseph,  The  Moat  House,  Wednesield. 

Cayley,  Edward  S.,  Wydale,  York. 

Coles,  Edward  Robert,  Rochester. 

Core,  John,  Peterborough. 

D'Aeth,  N.  Hughes,  Knowlton  Court,  Wingham. 

Darwin,  Francis,  Creskeld  Hall,  Otley. 

Davis,  Robert  A.,  M.D.,  Burntwood,  Lichfield. 

De  Rodes,  W.  Hatfield,  Barlborough  tlall,  Chesterfield. 

Every,  Sir  Henry  P.,  Bart.,  Egginton  Hall,  Bnrton-on-Trent. 

Foden,  Edward,  Teddesley,  Penkridge. 

Forrest,  Samuel,  The  Chase,  Kenilworth. 

Frost,  Capt.  Harry,  West  Wratting  Hall,  Linton,  Cambridge. 

Fuller,  Alfred,  Ramsey,  Hunts. 

Godber,  Samuel,  Balderton,  Newark. 

Gresley,  Robert  A.,  Douglas,  High  Park,  Droitwicb. 

Griffin,  Robert  H.,  Borough  Fen,  Peterborough. 

HaddertoD,  Henry,  Acton  Hall,  Eccleshall. 

Hall,  Lorenzo  K.,  Holly  Bush,  Sudbury,  Derby. 

Hancocks,  Captain  Augustus  T.,  Wolverley  Court,  Kidder- 
minster. 

Harrison,  J.  C,  Pailton  Fields,  Rugby. 

Haviland,  Rev.  John,  Fladbury,  Pershore. 

Heywood,  A.  K.,  Duffield  Bank,  Derby. 

Hopkinson,  John,  Dogsthorpe,  Peterborough. 

Horrell,  Harry,  Thornby  Abbey,  Peterborough. 

Hotham,  Lord,  Dalton  Hall,  Hull. 

Hubbersty,  Albert  C,  The  Ford,  Alfreton. 

Leatham.  Wm.  Henry,  Hemsworth  Hall,  Pontefract. 

Leather,  J.  Towlerton,  Leventhorpe  Hall,  Leeds. 

Legard,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  Ganton  Hall,  York. 

Little,  Henry,  Boroughbury  House,  Peterborough. 

Lowe,  Richard,  High  Green,  Wolverhampton. 

Lytteiton,  Lord,  Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

Mainwaring,  Rev.  C.  H.,  Whitmore  Rectory,  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. 

Martin,  George  Edward,  Ham  Court,  Upton -on-Severn, 


Mason,  Fredfrick,  Wansford,  reterborough. 

McCullocb,  David,  Galton  Park,  lleigate. 

Maxwell,  George  S.,  Fletton  Lodge,  Peterborough. 

Maxwell,  William  George,  Orton  Longueville,  Peterborough. 

Meynell,  Godfrey,  Meynell  Langley,  Derby. 

Mills,  Sir  Charles  11.,  M.P.,  Wildernesse,  Sevenoaks. 

Moore,  William  George,  Eye,  Peterborough. 

Morewood,  Charles  R.  P.,  Alfreton  Hall,  Alfreton. 

Nevill,  Hon.  Ralph  P.,  Birling  Manor,  Maidstone. 

Okeover,  H.  C,  Okeover,  Ashbourne,  Staffordshire. 

Osmond,  Edwr.rd,  Woodrow,  Brampford  Speke,  Exeter. 

Parry,  Frederick  C,  Dunston,  Penkridge. 

Phypers,  Anthony,  Long  Stanton,  Cambridge. 

Pole,  Reginald  Chandos,  Radburne  Hall,  Derby. 

Radford,  Arthur,  Etwall  Lodge,  Derby. 

Radford,  Childers  C,  Tansley  Wood,  Matlock. 

Renshaw,  Henry  C,  Bank  Hall,  Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

Robinson,  Thomas,  Tatenhill,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Rudge,  Edward  C,  Abbey  Manor,  Evssham. 

St.  John,  Lord,  Melcbbourne,  Bedford. 

Salmons,  Sir  David  L.,  Bart.,  Broom  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Savage,  Frederick,  St.  Nicholas  Ironworks,  King's  Lynn. 

Shelton,  John  M.,  Springfield  House,  Oaken,  Wolverhampton. 

Shelton,  W.  G.,  The  Grange,  Wergs,  Wolverhampton. 

Slater,  John,  Orton  Longueville,  Peterborough. 

Smith,  Alfred  J.,  Rendlesham,  Woodbridge. 

Smurthwaite,  Thomas,  Bootham-terrace,  York. 

Sorby,  Horatio,  West  Park  Cottage,  Aughton,  Rotherham. 

Southam,  Henry,  Stibbington,  Wansford, 

Stonham,  Henry,  Thornham,  Maidstone. 

Truswell,  John  R.  Farnsfield,  Southwell. 

Turbutt,  Wilham  G.,  Ogston  Hall,  Alfreton. 

Twemlow,  Thomas  F.,  Betley  Court,  Crewe. 

Vernon,  Henry  C,  Hilton  Park,  Wolverhampton. 

Wakeman,  Sir  Offley,  Bart.,  Borriugton  Lodge,  Chirbury. 

Warwick,  Robert  B.,  Stanground,  Peterborough. 

Waugh,  Edward,  Cockermouth. 

Wolseley,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  Park  House,  Wolseley,  Stafford. 

Wright,  John,  Osmaston  Manor,  Derby. 

Yates,  Francis  Henry,  Great  Barr,  Birmingham. 

Finances. — Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  presented  the 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  secretary's  re- 
ceipts during  the  past  month  had  been  duly  examined  by 
the  committee  and  by  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball,  and  Co.,  the 
Society's  accountants,  and  found  correct.  The  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  March  31  was  £1,055  10s. 
4d.,  and  £1,500  remained  on  deposit.  The  quarterly 
statement  of  subscriptions  and  arrears  to  March  31,  and 
the  quarterly  cash  account,  were  laid  on  the  table,  the 
amount  of  arrears  being  £771.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  names  of  twenty- four  members  in  arrear 
of  subscriptions  be  struck  off  the  books.  This  report 
was  adopted. 

Journal. — Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  chairman,  reported  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  that  several  bills  re- 
lating to  the  number  of  the  Jo'irnal  just  issued  be  paid. 
This  report  was  adopted. 

General  Taunton. — Mr.  Milward  reported  that  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  Secretary  be  authorised 
to  let  the  vacant  refreshment  sheds  in  the  Taunton  show- 
yard  to  Messrs.  Keene  and  Brown,  the  purveyors  to  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society.  They  also  re- 
commended that  tickets  for  admission  to  the  show 
should  be  sent  with  the  programme  to  every  member  of 
the  Society  who  has  paid  his  subscription.  This  report 
was  adopted. 

House. — Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  chairman, 
reported  that  the  committee  had  taken  into  cousideration 
the  application  made  by  the  Shorthorn  Society  for  a  suite 
of  rooms  in  the  Society's  house,  and  recommended  that 
the  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor  be  let  to  that  Society 
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from  Juue  24  at  a  rent  of  £200  per  annum,  to  include 
all  rates,  taxes,  lightiug,  and  use  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  furniture  now  in  those  rooms,  three 
months'  notice  to  be  given  on  either  side  ;  and  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  to  retain  the  use  of  the  front  room 
on  such  occasions  as  required,  as  heretofore.  The  com- 
mittee further  recommended  that  the  rent  received  for 
the  rooms  be  paid  over  to  the  Secretary,  and  that  he  be 
allowed  to  reside  elsewhere,  subject  to  his  due  attendance 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  office.  This  report 
was  adopted. 

Botanical. — Mr.  Whitehead,  chaiiman,  reported  that 
Mr.  H.  W.  Bates,  P.L.S.,  had  consented  to  write  a  paper  for 
the  Journal  upon  the  "  Natural  History  of  the  Colorado 
Potato  Beetle  ;"  and  that  the  Committee  recommended 
to  the  Journal  Committee  that  a  coloured  plate  in  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Bates'  paper  should  be  given  in  the  Joimial. 
This  report  was  adopted. 

Judges'  Selection. — Mr.  Milward,  chairman,  pre- 
sented a  selected  list  of  judges ;  from  which  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  judges  to  act  at  Taunton 
should  be  elected  at  the  next  monthly  Couucil.  This 
report  was  adopted,  subject  to  an  amendment,  altering 
the  order  of  precedence  of  two  names  in  the  list  of  Imple- 
ment Judges,  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Booth, 
seconded  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Sanday,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Showvaed  Contracts.  —  Mr.  Randell,  chairman, 
reported  that  the  removal  of  the  fences  and  the  levelling 
of  the  showyard  at  Taunton  had  been  done  satisfactorily, 
the  contractor  hud  been  authorised  to  erect  one-half  of 
the  horse-boxes  and  stalls  shown  upon  the  Taunton  plan, 
of  which  85  boxes  shall  be  prepared  for  stallions,  also 
two-thirds  of  the  cattle  and  fodder  sheds,  5,000  feet  of 
implement  sheds,  and  1,000  feet  of  machinery  in  motion 
sheds.  The  supply  of  water  to  the  showyard  had  been 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Anderson,  and  the 
surveyor  had  sent  the  necessary  plans  and  particulars. 
The  contractor  has  full  possession  of  the  land  required 
for  the  showyards,  and  the  works  are  progressing  satis- 
factorily.    This  report  was  adopted. 

EouciTiON. — Mr.  Wells  reported  that  the  examiners 
invited  to  act  for  the  Society  have  accepted  the  office. 
They  also  reported  that  six  candidates  had  entered  for  the 
Society's  senior  examination  for  prizes  and  certificates. 
This  report  was  adopted. 

Implement. — Mr.  T.  C.  Booth,  chairman,  reported 
that  the  committee  had  decided  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  horse-rakes  competing  in  Class  4  should  be  absolutely 
self-acting,  but  that  absolute  self-action  will  be  considered 
a  point  of  merit.  They  recommended  that  Messrs. 
Howard's  application  for  a  ring  for  the  exhibition  of 
automatic  implements  be  granted.  They  also  recom- 
mended that  the  implement  trials  be  continued  annually, 
subject  to  a  re-arrangement  of  the  list  ;  and  that  the 
following  classes  of  implements  remain  on  the  list  for 
trial,  subject  to  future  arrangemeut :  Double  ploughs, 
root  thinners,  manre  distributors,  mowing  machines,  horse 
rakes,  haymakers,  reaping  machines,  sheaf-binders,  stack- 
ing machines,  stone  breakers,  thatch-making  machines, 
agricultural  locomotives,  waggons  suitable  for  agricultural 
locomotives.  The  Committee  further  recommended  that 
reapers  and  sheaf-binders  be  tried  in  1876  at  the  proper 
season. 

Mr.  Booth  having  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report, 

Mr.  Randell  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  second  re- 
port which  the  Committee  had  made  in  reference  to  the 
list  of  implements  to  be  tried  in  future  years,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  at  a  large  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee,  was  the  addition  of  only  three  classes 
of  implements  of  the  list  recommended  at  the  last  Couucil 
meeting.  It,  therefore,  seemed  to  him  to  follow  naturally 
that  annual  trials  were  unnecessary,  as  the  whole  of  the 


implements  on  the  list  could  be  tried  in  three  years. 
Again,  looking  at  the  financial  position  of  the  Society,  he 
found  that  the  deficiency  in  the  showyard  receipts  had 
been,  in  the  last  five  years,  £9,400,  and  that  the  actual 
diminution  in  the  Society's  capital  had  been  £6,300.  He 
therefore  moved,  as  an  amendment,  "  that  future  trials 
take  place  in  alternate  years,  commencing  in  1877." 

Mr.  Whitehead  having  seconded  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Booth  stated  that  he  hoped  that  the  Implement 
Committee  had  met  the  financial  difficulty  which  had 
been  brought  before  them  by  the  Finance  Committee  ; 
and  he  felt  compelled  to  resist  to  the  utmost  any  attempt 
to  do  away  with  the  trials  of  implements. 

Mr.  Dent  Dent  agreed  with  Mr.  Booth,  and  pointed 
to  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Society,  as  showing  what  could  be  done  to  increase  the 
resources  of  the  Society  by  a  little  exertion  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Helmsley  opposed  the  scheme  of  trials  in  alter- 
nate years,  chiefly  because  it  would  cause  a  break  in  the 
operations  of  the  Society.  He  held  that  the  expenses  of 
the  trials  would  be  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  classes  of  implements  to  be  tried  in 
any  year  :  and  a  great  reduction  would  also  be  caused  by 
changing  the  season  at  which  the  trials  were  to  take  place. 
Since  the  Manchester  meeting  the  Society  had  not  ex- 
pended more  money  on  the  shows  than  the  surplus  they 
had  then  gained. 

Mr.  MiLWAUD  having  supported  Mr.  Randell's  view, 
Mr.  Buandketh  Gibbs  urged  that  the  Society  had  not 
been  expending  that  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  Society 
which  consisted  of  composition. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  lost  by  16  votes 
against  11. 

Special  Charter  and  Bye-laws. — Mr.  Wells 
reported  that  the  Committee  had  met  and  revised  the  bye- 
laws  and  resolutions,  and  they  recommended  that  a  re- 
vised copy  be  submitted  to  the  solicitors  of  the  Society, 
and  afterwards  printed  and  circulated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  The  Committee  gave  notice  that  at 
the  Monthly  Council  in  May  they  will  propose  that  these 
revised  bye-lawsr  become  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society.  This 
report  was  adopted. 

Selection. — Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.  (Chair- 
man) reported  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
that  Mr.  Hugh  Aylmer,  of  West  Dereham,  Norfolk,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Russell,  of  Horton  Kirby,  Farningham,  Kent, 
be  elected  members  of  the  Council  in  the  place  of  Sir  T. 
Dyke  Acland  and  Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  elected  trustees. 
They  also  recommended  that  a  piece  of  plate  or  other 
suitable  testimonial  be  presented  to  Mr.  Brandeth  Gibbs 
on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  honorary  director,  as 
a  mark  of  the  appreciation  entertained  by  the  Society  of 
his  valuable  services  in  that  position,  and  that  Lord 
Vernon,  Colonel  Kingscote,  and  Mr.  Wells,  be  a  com- 
mittee to  select  the  form  of  testimonial,  and  draw  up  a 
suitable  inscription.  This  report  having  been  received 
and  adopted,  it  was  moved  by  Colonel  Kingscote,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Randell,  and  carried  unanimously,  "  That  Mr. 
Hugh  Aylmer  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Council;"  it 
was  al.so  moved  by  Colonel  Kingscote,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Whitehead,  and  carried  unanimously,  "  That  Mr.  Robert 
Russell  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Council." 

Memorials  were  received  from  the  authorities  of  Bir- 
mingham, Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Peterborough,  in- 
viting the  Society  to  hold  the  country  meeting  for  1876 
in  these  localities ;  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
Randell,  acting  for  the  president  of  the  Society,  the 
Senior  Steward  of  Implements  and  Live  Stock,  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  and  Mr.  Cantrell,  was  appointed  to 
inspect  and  report  upon  the  sites  and  other  accommoda- 
tion oflTered. 
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Mr.  Kandell  then  moved  the  following  reaolntiou  : — 
"  That  the  resignation  bj-  Mr.  Braude'li  Gibbs,  of  the  office 
of  honorary  director,  rendeis  it  necessary  to  provide  for  tlie 
performance  ot  the  duties  which  he  has  so  ably  discharged,  by 
a  division  of  the  labour  and  responsibility  involved,  as  follows  : 
— 1st,  that  the  secretary  sliall  have  charge  of  all  the  additional 
office  work  ;  2nd,  that  the  surveyor  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
final  preparation  of  the  iin))lement  and  cattle  sheds  ;  3rd,  that 
a  special  meeting  of  the  stewards  of  impleraeuts,  stock,  and 
finance  be  called  next  month,  to  arrange  for  the  appointment 
of  their  statf  (foremen,  yard  men,  &c.),  to  state  to  the 
Council  the  manner  in  whicli  it  is  proposed  that  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  several  ste-vards  sliall  in  future  be 
defined,  and  to  suggest  the  name  of  a  steward  of  general 
arrangements,  who  shall  hold  office  for  a  stated  term  of 
years." 

He  poiutefl  out  that  there  could  be  no  stronger  testimouy 
to  the  value  of  the  services  which  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs 
had  rendered  to  the  Society  in  an  lionorary  capacity  for 
so  many  years,  than  the  necessity  for  providing  for  the 
efficient  discharge  iu  the  future  of  the  duties  which  he 
had  90  long  performed. 

The  preamble  of  Mr.  Randell's  resolution  having  been 
agreed  to,  the  paragraphs  were  explained  and  put  to  the 
Council  seriatim.  The  first  paragraph  was  agreed  to 
unanimously,  as  also  was  the  second,  after  a  conversation 
as  to  the  present  duties  of  the  surveyor,  and  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  alteration.  On  the  third  paragraph  an 
amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Dent-Dent  to  leave  out 
the  words  after  "defined"  for  the  purpose  of  substituting 
"and  to  determine  whether  a  steward  of  general  arrange- 
ments should  be  appointed  who  shall  hold  office  foi'  a 
stated  term  of  years."  Mr.  Dent  observed  that  he  did 
not  dissent  from  Mr.  Randell's  proposition,  at  any  rat^  as 
an  experiment,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  better  that  the 
matter  should  receive  more  consideration,  and  that  the 
duties  of  the  proposed  steward  should  be  defined. 

Mr.  Wells  seconded  the  amendment,  because  he 
considered  that  the  stewards  should  be  perfectly  free  to 
consider  the  whole  question  without  being  tied  in  any  way. 

Mr.  BowEN  Jones  supported  the  amendment,  as  he 
objected  to  committees  being  appointed  to  consider 
questions  which  were  practically  decided  beforehand. 

Mr.  Randell  felt  bound  to  ask  the  Council  to  decide 
the  main  question.  Whether  there  should  be  a  steward  of 
general  arrangements  ?  He  felt  sure,  after  having  care- 
fully considered  the  matter,  that  the  Council  must 
eventually  adopt  his  proposal,  and  he  hoped  that  its 
principle  would  be  adopted  at  once. 

Mr.  Booth  seconded  Mr.  Randell's  proposition,  as  he 
considered  that  the  Council  was  in  us  good  a  position  to 
decide  the  matter  now  as  it  would  be  after  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  stewards. 

Mr.  MiLWARD  expressed  the  same  view,  and  urged 
that  the  senior  stewards  of  stock  and  implements  had 
already  quite  as  much  work  as  they  could  properly  attend 
to,  and  that  a  steward  of  general  arrangem^mts  was  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Barnett  expressed  his  conviction  that  all  bodies 
of  men,  whether  large  or  small,  required  a  commanding 
officer. 

Colonel  Wilson  supported  the  amendment,  because  he 
thought  that  the  Council  were  not  in  a  position  to  decide 
upon  it  without  further  consideration  ;  and  the  Hon. 
W.  Egerton  thought  that  they  ought  to  know  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  of  the  proposed  steward,  so 
as  to  judge  whether  they  could  be  performed  by  an 
honorary  officer. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  17  votes 
against  12. 

The  following  resolutions  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Brand- 
reth GiBRS,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cantrell,  and  carried 
unanimouslv  : 


That  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  voted  to  ttie  members  of 
the  Bedford  Volunteer  F'rsBrigide  for  the  valuable  honorary 
services  rendered  by  them  during  the  meetinj  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Eiiglaml  in  July,  1874."  Tliat  the 
Council,  having  received  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Brigade, 
regret  to  tind  that  the  above  vote  of  thanks  was  omitted  to  be 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and  they  beg  to  a-<sure  the 
gentlemen  comprising  llie  brigade  that  the  oversight  arose 
Irom  its  not  being  on  the  usual  agenJi,  in  consequence  of  such 
services  h;iving  hitherto  been  piid  for,  and  that  no  discourtesy 
was  intended. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  read,  in  reference  to  the  luternationsl 
Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1871)  : 

Downing-street,  March  11,  1875. 

My  Lord, — I  beg  to  transmit,  lor  the  information  ol  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  a  copy  of  the  general 
regulations  of  the  International  Exhibition  to  be  he'd  at 
Pliiladelphia  in  1870. 

As  it  is  expedient  that  tlie  productions  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  well  represented  on  this  occasion,  I 
have  to  request  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  will  give  notice  in  their  published  proceedings  of  the 
date  (April  25)  by  which  intendinc'  exhibitors  are  required  to 
send  iu  to  the  Executive  Committee,  at  the  above  address, 
their  applications  for  space,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  thus 
lie  brought  prominently  under  the  notice  of  those  likely  to 
contribute. 

The  British  agricultural  sections  have  been  placed  under 
the  superintendence  ot  Mr.  Brandreth  Gib!)s,  who?e  connection 
with  your  Society  will  enable  hira  to  keep  your  lordship 
informed  from  time  to  time  on  any  point  that  it  may  appear 
necessary  to  communicate. 

I  would  express  my  hope  that  this  international  undertaking 
will  receive  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Soci  ty. — 1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  Lordship's 
obedient  servant,  KiCiuiOND. 

To  the  Viscouut  Bridpoit,  President  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  ot  Eugland,  &c. 

The  following  groups  refer  more  particularly  to  agri- 
cultural products,  implements,  live  stock,  &c. : 

Group  11. — Agricultural   products    used  chiefly  for  food 
grain,  root  crops,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  dried  vegetables  and 
Irnits  of  all  kinds. 

Group  12. — Arboriculture  and  floriculture  :  fruit  trees, 
ornamental  t"ees  and  shrubs,  flowers,  ferns,  &c. 

Group  13. — Forest  products  :  including  logs  and  sections  of 
trees,  samples  of  wood  of  all  kinds  ;  worked  timber  or  lumber 
for  buildings  ;  dyewoods,  corks,  lichens,  mosi-es,  and  ferns  ; 
gums,  resins,  kc. 

Group  16. — .\nimals,  live  stock,  &c. :  including  domestic 
and  wild  animals,  poultry,  birds,  insects,  S:c. 

Group  30. — Yarns  and  woven  goods  of  vegetable  or  mineral 
materials. 

Group  80. — Agricultural  engineering :  examples  of  farm 
arrangements,  management,  ^-c.  Systems  of  planting,  har- 
vesting, &c.     Jtnps,  models,  &c. 

Group  99.  — Landscape  gardening :  this  group  is  designed 
to  include  examples  of  artistic  laying-out  and  planting  of 
grounds,  parks,  and  gardens. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  on  Steam 
Cultivation  was  referred  to  the  Lnplemtnt  Committee. 
A  letter  was  read  from  M.  E.  Lecouteux,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society,  accompanying  a  presentation-copy 
of  his  work  on  "  Maize  as  a  Forage-plant,"  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  ordered  to  be  communicated  to 
that  gentleman. 


THE  EXPOSURE  OF  SHEEP  FOR  SALE  WITHOUT 
THEIR  AVOOL.— The  sheep  farmers  in  Kent,  Surrey,  aud 
Sussex  have  uniformly  deferred  shearing  sheep  uutil  May,  and 
the  wool  fairs  will  be  postponed  to  later  d^tes. 
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SHORTHORN  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  heLl  at  tlie  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Rooms,  12,  Hanover-square,  on 
Tuesday,  April  6.  Present :  The  Earl  of  Bective,  Lord 
Skelmersdale,  Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B.  M.P. ;  Colonel 
Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P.  ;  Rev.  J.  N.  Jlicklethwaite,  Rev.  T. 
Stainforth,  Mr.  Hugh  Aylmer,  Mr.  H.  W.  Beauford,  Mr. 
T.  C.  Booth,  Mr.  E.  Bowly,  Mr.  J.  W.  Cruickshank,  Mr. 
C.  Howard,  Mr.  A.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Chandos  Pole-Gell, 
Mr.  D.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  G.  Murton  Tracy,  and  Mr.  Jacob 
Wilson. 

A  letter  was  received  from  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Dwonshire,  stating  that  owing  to  other  engagements  he 
was  prevented  from  attending. 

Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Council  meeting  held  on  March  2 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected 
Allan,  Alexander,  Kinuon  Park,  Perth. 
Ambrose,  C,  Stuutuey  Hall,  Ely. 
Aunandale,  W.  M.,  Liatz  Pord,  Lintz  Green,  Newcastle  on- 

Tyne.   ^ 
Arkell,  William,  Dudgrove,  Lechlade. 
Arklay,  Robert,  Ethiebeaton,  Dundee. 
Armistead,  J.  Fisher,  Cob  Hall,  Blackburn. 
Ashburner,  W.,  Netherhouse,  Ulverston. 
Ashby,  George  Ashby,  Nascby  Woolleys,  Rugby. 
Barber,  Thomas,  Sproatley  Rise,  Hull. 
Barford,  Williana,  Gaylmrst  House,  Peterborough. 
Baxter,  H.  P.,  Southall  Green  Farm,  Southall. 
Beazley,  J.  Noble,  Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton. 
Benton,  William,  Hartliill,  Keig,  Aberdeenshire. 
Bland,  Charles,  Gaddesby,  Leicester. 
Bland,  T.  H.,  Diugley  Grange,  Market  Harborougli. 
Botterill,  Ricliard,  Wauldby,  Brough,  Yorkshire. 
Bousfield,  John,  Sadby,  Brough,  Westmoreland. 
Bowers,  William,  Harevvood  Park,  Cheadle,  Staffs, 
Brajbrooke,  Lord,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden. 
Brown,    E.,    Prince     of    Wales    Lake     Hotel,    Grasmere, 

Windermere. 
Bruce,  Charles,  Broadland,  Huntly,  N.B. 
Bruce,  James,  Burnside,  Focliabers,  N.B. 
Bunbury,  T.  K.  M'CHntock,  Lisnavagh,  Tallow,  Ireland. 
Burnyeat,  W  ,  jun.,  14,  Tangier-street,  Whitehaven, 
Campbell,  Sylvester,  Kinellar,  Blackburn,  N.B. 
(Harrington,  W.  T.,  Croxden  Cottage,  Uttoxeter. 
Cbenej,  E.  II.,  Gaddesby,  Leicester. 
Chrisiy,  Luke,  Adare,  Limerick. 
Clifton,  J.Talbot,  Lytliam  House,  Lytham. 
Cleasby,  William,  AYharton  Hall,  Kirkby  Stephen. 
Close,  Jarvis,  .Smardale  Hall,  Kirkby  Stephen. 
C^ochrane,  James,  Little  Iladdo,  Newburgh,  N.B. 
("raddock.  A.,  Petwick  Farm,  F'aringdon. 
Cremer,  M.  C.,  Rathmore,  Kiasale,  Ireland. 
Crickniore,  AA'illiam,  Seething,  Brooke,  Norfolk. 
Cruickshank,  Edward,  Lethentie,  Inverurie,  N.B. 
Cruickshank,  George,  Comisty,  Huntly,  N.B. 
Crust,  John,  Catwick,  Skirlangh,  Hull. 
Uauby,  Robert,  Stamlord  Bridge,  York. 
Davidson,  Alexander,  Mains  of  Cairnbrogie,  Tarves,  N.B. 
Dawson,  Thomas,  jun.,  Pouudsworth,  Driffield. 
Dodds,  — ,  Mount  Pleasant,  Wakefield. 
Duucombe,  Colonel,  Waresley  Park,  St.  Neot's. 
Durno,  John,  Sunnyside,  Rothie  Norman,  N.B. 
Dutliie,  William,  Collynie,  Tarves,  N.B. 
Edwards,  Joseph,  I'ark  Farm,  Maesbury,  Oswestry, 
Evans,  John,  Uliington,  Shrewsbury. 
Ewbauk,  Mrs.,  Staniraore  Brougli,  Westmoreland. 
Fawcett,  H.,  Kirkstall-road,  Leeds. 
Eawcett,  James  F.  M.,  Scaleby  Castle,  Carlisle. 
Eisher,  Donald,  Pitlochry,  Perthshire. 
Fitzwilliam,Earl,  Wentworth  Woedhouse,  Rotherham. 
I'owler,  John  K.,  Prebendal  i'arm,  Aylesbury. 
Franks,  M.  H.,  Westfi»ld,  Mouutrath,  Ireland, 


Game,  W.,  South  Cerney,  Cirencester. 

Game,  W.  G.,  Broadmoor,  Northleach. 

Gordon,  James  A.,  Udale,  Invergordon,  N.B. 

Graham,  Arthur,  Yauwath  Hall,  Penrith. 

Green,  D.  A.,  East  Donyland,  Colchester. 

Greenwood,     P.,     Bamardiston,     Swarcliffe     Hall,    Ripley, 

Yorkshire. 
Gunniss,  George,  Bratoft,  Burgh. 
Hall,  Edward,  Shallcross  Hall,  Whaley  Bridge, 
Hall,  John,  llegdale,  Barapton,  Penrith. 
Heaver,  John,-  Broadbridge,  Bosham,  Chichester. 
Herber ;,  W.  H.,  Havenfield  Lodge,  Great  Missenden, 
Hewer,  George,  Leygorn,  Northleach. 
Hiltor,  Andrew  E-,  Collyhill,  Inverurie,  N.B. 
Hobbs,  Charles,  Maisey  Hampton,  Cricklade. 
Hodgson,  Luuiley,  llighthorne,  Easingvvold. 
Holford,  T.,  PapiUon  Hall,  Market  Ilarboro'. 
Jefferson,  J.  J.,  Harpham,  Hull. 
Jeiikyns,  Arthur,  Upton,  Nuneaton. 
King,  J.  I'iltman,  North  Stoke,  Wallingford. 
Kuapton,  W.,  Great  Kelk,  Lovvtborpe,  Hull. 
Knowles,  J.,  Middletown  Farm,  Wakefield. 
Lavender,  William,  Biddeuham,  Bedford. 
Lawrence,  W.,  Pirton  Court,  Cliurchdown,  Glos. 
Lawson,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  Brough  Hall,  Cattenck. 
Lawson,  Alexander,  Bruelossie,  Elgin,  N.B. 
Lawson,  Thomas,  Stapleton,  Darlington. 
Lismore,  Viscount,  Clogheen,  Ireland. 
Little,  Henry,  Boroughbury  House,  Peterborough, 
Longmore,  Andrew,  Rettie,  Banff. 
Ludlow,  Thomas  S.,  Roseland  Farm,  Mansfield. 
Lumsden,  John,  Mousen,  Belford,  Northumberland. 
Luttrell,  Colonel,  Badgworth  Court,  Axbridge. 
Lyle,   A.   McKenzie,  Donoughmore  House,    Donoughmore 

Ireland. 
Manton,  William,  Melbourne  Villa,  Banbury. 
Mackay,  Richard  J.,  Burgie,  Forres,  N.B. 
Maekie,  Wm.,  Petty  Fyvie,  N.B. 
Maidens,  T.  Cousins,  Briukbill,  Spilsby. 
Marr,  George,  Cairnbrogie,  T-.',rves,  N.B. 
Marr,  William  S.,  Uppermill,  Tarves,  N.B. 
Martin,  J.,  Bardsea,  Ulverston. 
Meade,  AY.  R.,  Ballymartle,  Balliuhassig,  Co.  Cork. 
Miller,  W.  Pitt,  Thistleton,  Kirkham. 
Milne,  Nicol,  Faldonside,  Melrose,  N.B. 
Milne,  Nicol,  Dryhope,  Selkirk,  N.B. 
Mitchell,  James,  Howgill  Castle,  Penrith. 
Mitchell,  William  A.,  Auehnagatlile,  Keig,  N.B. 
Morris,  Thomas,  Maisemore  Court,  Gloucester, 
Nash,  Charles,  Ballycarty,  Tralee. 
Peel,  Jonathan,  Knowlmere,  Clitheroe. 
Pilkington,  Leonard,  AYidnes,  Lancashire. 
Piatt,  Henry,  Gorddinog,  Bangor. 
Pressland,  John,  Thurleigli,  Bedford. 
Ramsay,  Alexander,  Banff. 
Rand,  William,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden, 
Richardson,  J.  M„  Hutton  House,  Penrith. 
Robinson,  E.,  Nafferton,  Hull. 
Robinson,  AY.,  Ulverston. 
Saudsy,  G.  H.,  AA''ensley  House,  Bedale. 
Sartoris,  F.,  Rushden  Hall,  Higham  Ferrers. 
Scott,  Walter,  Glendronach,  Huntley,  N.B, 
Shaw,  Henry,  Whittingham  Hall,  Preston. 
Sliepheard,  George,  Shethin,  Tarves,  N.B. 
Smith,  John  Balmain,  Lawrencekirk,  N.B. 
Smith,  Wra.,  jun.,  Melkington,  Cornhill,  Northumberland. 
Smythe,  Sir  Greville,  Bart.,  Asbton  Court,  Bristol. 
Stanhope,  J.  Banks,  Revesby  Abbey,  Boston. 
Stewart,  Samuel,  Sandhole,  Fraserburgh,  N.B. 
Stilgoe,  N.  P.,  Manor  Farm,  Adderbury,  Oxon. 
Strickland,  T.,  Depot  Hotel,  Thirsk  Junction. 
Stone,  J.  S.,  Scyborwen,  Langibby,  Mon. 
Tait,  Henry,  Prince  Consort's  Shaw  Farm,  Windsor, 
Thompson,  J.,  Newseat  of  Dumbreck,  Tarves,  N.B, 
Thompson,  AA'ilham,  Morsdale  Hall,  Kendal, 
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Game,  R.,  Aldsworth,  Nortlileach- 

Trelhewy,  William,  Tregoose,  Probus. 

Uttiug,  H.  A.,  Hockerinfr,  Norwich. 

Wardle,  Henry,  Stanton  House,  Burton-onTreut. 

Webster,  C,  Uxbridge  Common. 

White,  William,  Burrill,  Bedale. 

Williams,  Sir  F.  IM.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Goonvrea,  Perranarworthal. 

Wood,  James,  Midtowu,  Banff. 

Wynn,  Sir  Watkin  W.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Wynnstay,  Rliuabon. 

yool,  Thomas,  Coular  Bank,  Elgin,  N.B. 

Editing  Committee. — Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P., 
reported  that  the  Committee  recommended  that  the 
last  day  for  receiving  entries  for  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  the  Herd  Book,  be  Saturday,  May  1, 
and  that  advertisements  be  issued  accordingly  ia  the 
agricultural  newspapers.  That  the  Committee  had 
gone  through  many  inquiries  made  by  members  in 
reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  stock  could  be 
entered  in  the  Herd  Book,  and  that  they  had  instructed 
the  secretary  to  make  suitable  replies.  In  regard  to  the 
case  of  the  pedigree  of  a  cow  belonging  to  a  member  of 
the  Society,  tlie  Committee  recommended  that  he  be 
required  to  furnish  certificates  of  the  pedigrees  of  two 
sires  occurring  in  the  cow's  pedigree,  and  thereupon  the 
Committee  will  consider  the  eligibility  of  the  cow  for 
entry.     This  report  was  adopted. 

General  Purposes  Committee. — Lord  Skelmers- 
DALE  reported  that  the  Committee  recommended  that  ap- 
]dicatiou  be  made  to  Mr.  Strafford  for  the  entries  sent  to 
iiim  for  Vol.  sxi.  (exclusive  of  the  400  entries  not  inserted 
iu  A'ol.  sx.),  and  that   when  received  by  the  Secretary, 


they  be  transferred  to  the  printed  forms,  and  these  for- 
warded—with the  original  entries— to  the  senders  for 
signature  and  revision,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  em- 
powered to  obtain  the  necessary  clerical  assistance  for  that 
purpose.  The  Committee  had  considered  the  draft 
prospectus  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  also  the 
Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  they  re- 
commended that  these  be  printed  and  forwarded  to 
the  members  of  the  Council  for  approval.  The  Com- 
mittee had  also  examined  and  lound  correct  the 
Secretary's  petty  cash  account,  up  to  March  31  last ; 
and  the  receipts  for  entries  up  to  the  same  date, 
amounting  to  £151  17s.  6d. 

The  Committee  further  recommended  that  in  the  case 
of  a  firm  the  entries  should  be  received  under  the  title  of 
the  firm,  one  member  of  such  firm  only  being  required  to  he 
a  member  of  the  Society.  The  Committee  also  suggested 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  an  agenda  to 
each  member  of  the  Council  not  less  than  five  days  before 
eaoh  meeting.  This  report  was  adopted,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  Council  resolved  to  consider  at  once  the 
Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  thereupon 
each  clause  -^'as  discussed  seriatim,  and  ultimately,  with 
some  few  alterations,  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  were 
adopted. 

The  Council  resolved  that  in  any  cases  occurring  of  the 
duplicate  entry  of  stock  by  the  breeder  and  owner,  the 
entry  made  by  the  breeder  should  be  accepted. 

The  draft  of  a  bond  tor  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
Secretary's  duties  was  read  and  approved  of. 


HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    SCOTLAND. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  ths  directors  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  April  7,  in  their  chambers,  No.  3, 
George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgli.  Mr.  SmallKeir,  ofKindrogan, 
in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Barclay,  M.P.,  an  excerpt  from  the  minutes  of 
of  the  General  Show  Committee,  17th  February, 
with  referencet  to  his  motion  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges ;  and  that  he  had  sent  to  Mr.  Harris,  Earn 
hill,  a  copy  of  the  report  by  the  committee  of  same  date  on 
the  suggestions  made  by  him  in  regard  to  certain  alterations 
in  the  details  of  the  showyard  management.  Thereafter  a 
letter  in  reply  from  Mr.  Harris  was  read  to  the  meeting. 

Chemical  Department. — The  report  by  the  special 
committee  appointed  to  make  suggestions  to  the  directors 
regarding  the  chemical  department  was  read.  The  board 
directed  it  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  directors, 
previous  to  being  brought  up  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  5th 
May. 

Agricultural  Education.  —  Diploma  and  certificate: 
The  report  of  the  annual  examination  of  canditlates  for  the 
diploma  and  certiticate  in  agriculture,  which  took  placeon  the 
23rd  audSith  Marcli,  was  submitted,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  ten  gentlemen  presented  themselves  as  candidates,  and 
that  the  examinations  resulted  in  the  following  passing — 

For  diploma:  Mr.  WilUam  Kennedy,  Marine  Parade, 
Brighton,  who  obtained  the  certificate  iu  1874'. 

For  certificate  and  diploma :  Messrs.  Thomas  Coker  Beck, 
Foleshill,  Coventry;  George  Burne  Murdoch,  Greenhill Lodge, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  Robert  W.  E.  Murray,  Wester  Housebyres, 
Galashiels. 

For  certificate  :  Messrs.  John  Bramwell,  Blackaddie,  San- 
quhar;  George  Henry  Catt,  -iK  Middle-street,  Brighton 
Robert  Ewing,  reporter.  North  British  Agriculturist,  Edin- 
hurgh  ;  Archibald  A.  Ferguson,  Gosfield,  Essex  ;  and  J  ohn 
Scott,  Howford,  Selkirk,  who  are  entitled  to  present  them- 
selves for  the  further  examination,  in  terms  of  the  regulations, 
for  the  Society's  diploma. 

Prizes  iu  agricultural  class :  It  was  announced  that  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  had  awarded  the  two  prizes  of  £6  and  £1,  given 
by  the  Society  to  the  class  of  agriculture  iu  the  Edinburgh 


University,  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Ferguson,  Gosfield,  Essex  ;  and  !Mr. 
J.  L.  Brown,  Cumberland. 

Steam  Cultivation. — The  minute  of  the  committee  on 
steam  navigation,  31st  March,  was  read.  The  report  stated 
that  the  meeting  had  been  held,  in  terms  of  a  remit  from  the 
directors  of  3rd  March,  to  consider  (1)  that  part  of  the  motion 
by  the  Hon.  George  Waldegrave  Leslie  at  the  last  general 
meeting  relative  to  the  committee  receiving  reports  from  those 
members  of  the  Society  who  employ  steam  cultivation,  and 
recommending  rewards  or  medals  as  encouragements  for  decided 
improvements  in  the  method  or  cheapness  of  using  steam- 
power  for  cultivation  ;  and  (2)  the  motion  by  Mr.  Gleunie, 
Fernyflatt,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board,  recom- 
mending the  directors  to  offer  premiums  for  the 
encouragement  of  steam  cultivation  in  Scotland.  The 
minute  narrates  that  the  committee  took  up  both  remits,  and 
having  carefully  considered  the  same,  reported  that  they  are 
not  prepared  to  recommend  that  the  Society  should  offer  pre- 
miums ;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  directors  might  inti- 
mate that  they  are  willing  to  receive  from  farmers,  and  others 
employing  steam-power  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  reports 
on  decided  improvements  on  the  method  of  using  steam- 
power,  or  for  any  suggestions  whereby  the  expense  of  steam- 
power  can  be  reduced.  Should  these  reports  be  considered  of 
sufficient  merit,  the  writers  might  be  rewarded. 

The  hoard  approved  of  this  report. 

Veterinari  Examinations. — The  Secretary  intimated 
that  the  annual  public  examination  of  candidates  for  the  So- 
ciety's veterinary  certificate  was  fixed  to  be  held  iu  the  Society's 
Hall  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  13th  and  1-lth  April. 

Ordnance  Survey. — Tlie  draft  of  a  memorial  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  Scotland 
was  approved  of. 

Glasgow  Show,  1875. — Letters  to  the  conveners  of  the 
counties  connected  w.th  the  show-,  and  to  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow,  as  to  llie  nomination  of  the  Local  Committee,  were 
submitted  and  approved. 

Abeeheen  Show,  1876. — The  board  appioved  of  letters 
being  addressed  to  the  conveners  of  the  counties  in  the  district 
of  the  show  in  regard  to  the  auxiliary  subscription. 

International  Exhibition  at  Philapelphia.  —  The 
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Secretary  submitted  a  C  jmmuulcatioa  from  tlie  Executive 
Commissioner  for  the  Internatioual  Exhibition  to  be  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  transmitting  a  tetter  from  the  Duke  of 
Richmoud,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  president  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society,  relative  to  the  above-mentioned 
Exhibition,  along  with  the  general  regulations  for  exhibitors 
issued  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission.  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  the  letter  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  to  inform  iiiiu  that  due  publicity  would  be  given 
to  the  proposed  Exhibitiou. 

Horticultural  Exuibitiox  at  Amsteruam.  —  The 
Secretary  submitted  buUeiiu  No.  1  of  an  International  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  1876  at  Amsterdam,  by  the 
Commission  for  Regulating  National  and  Internatioual  Horti- 
cultural Exhibitions,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  existing  i\orticul- 
tural  societies  and  similar  associations  and  establishments  in 
that  country. 

The  Family  of  the  late  Mr.  Reid,  Granton  Lodge. 


— An  application  was  made  to  the  board  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Reid,  Granton  Lodge,  whose  late  husband  was  well  known 
to  many  members  of  the  Society  as  a  wool-broker  at 
Granton  and  Berwick-on-Tweed,  the  inventor  of  Reid'.s 
cattle  trnck,  and  tlie  author  of  a  useful  little  book  on  the 
sheep,  and  who  has  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children  in 
very  reduced  circumstances.  The  directors  having  taken  the 
case  into  consideration,  deem  it  well  worthy  the  sympathy  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  and  of  all  interested  in  the  con- 
veyance of  stock,  and  authorise  the  Secretary,  with  their  full 
approval,  to  collect  subscriptions  from  members  or  oihers  who 
are  willing  to  aid  the  widow  and  children.  Mr.  Menzies 
reported  that  he  had  been  authorised  to  intimate  the  following 
subscriptions:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleucb,  £30;  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  £30  ;  Sir  William  Stirling- Maxwell, 
B:irt.,  M.P.,  £20  ;  Sir  Alex.  Gibson-Maitland,  Bart'.,  £2  ;  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Bowland,  £2  ;  Admiral  Sr  Wui.  Hope  Johnstone, 
K.C.B.,  £1  ;  Mr.  Martin,  yr.,  of  Auchendennan,  £1;  Mr. 
Small  Keir,  of  Lindrogan,   £1. 


CENTRAL        CHAMBER       OF       AGRICULTURE. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  tliB  Council  was  held  in  Salisbury- 
square,  on  Tuesday,  April  6,  Lord  Hampton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Pell,  chairman  of  tlie  Local  Taxation  Committee, 
laid  on  the  table  the  following  report : 

The  Local  Taxation  Committee  have  continued  to  direct 
their  attention  closely  to  eveiy  proposal  brought  Ijefore  Par- 
liament which  may  in  any  degree  concern  the  special  in- 
terests of  the  ratepayers.  In  the  case  of  the  Artisans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Bill  they  observe  that  the  Government 
maintain  the  permissive  character  of  this  exceptional  mea- 
sui'e.  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  apply  the  bill  to  other 
districts  than  those  crowded  cities  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  where  the  chief  necessity  for  snch  a  measure  is  believed 
to  exist.  The  retusal  of  Mr.  Cross  to  accede  to  these  pro- 
jjosals  must  command  the  approval  of  your  Committee,  who 
are  also  strongly  opposed  to  making  the  action  of  the  local 
authorities  subservient  to  the  will  of  an  official  department  in 
London  in  a  case  such  as  this,  where  no  imperial  contribution 
is  made.  Your  Committee  note  with  satisfaction  the  Home 
Secretary's  admission  that  ratepayers  generally  exhibit,  as 
It  is  inevitable  that  they  should  while  redress  is  still  post- 
poned, a  determination  to  resist  new  liabilities,  which  renders 
it  advisable  to  restrict  as  far  as  jiossible  the  imposition  of 
fresh  burdens.  The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Bill,  although 
now  in  some  respects  amended,  appears  to  your  Committee 
still  to  require  modification  in  the  sense  of  the  amendments,  of 
which  notice  has  been  given  by  their  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Stanhope.  These,  if  accepted,  will  remove  from  the 
scope  of  the  present  measure  the  expensive  analysis  of  water, 
already  provided  for  under  the  Sanitary  Acts  ;  they  will  fur- 
ther restrict  in  the  direction  recommended  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  last  year  the  number  of  analysts  to  be  appointed  ; 
and  they  will  provide,  as  suggested  also  by  that  Committee, 
for  a  single  and  inexpensive  appeal  in  all  cases  of  disputed 
analyses  to  the  Laboratory  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, whose  stafi'  of  trained  chemists  are  eminently  quali- 
fied to  undertake  this  duty.  Your  Committee  propose,  also, 
to  secure  in  the  pi'esent  measure,  as  in  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1872,  a  recognition  of  the  interest  of  the  community  as 
a  whole,  and  of  consumers  in  particular,  in  the  objects  of  this 
bill,  by  means  of  a  grant  from  general  taxation  in  respect  of 
each  analysis  effected.  This  proposal  would  relieve  a  single 
description  of  loroperty,  and  that  the  least  interested  in  the 
special  purposes  of  the  measure,  from  charges  which  might 
otherwise  be  involved;  while  it  would  at  the  same  time  jus- 
tify the  powers  of  control  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  regard  to  the  qualification  and 
appointment  of  public  analysts.  In  the  course  which  they 
are  thus  taking  your  Committee  trust  that  they  may  have  the 
support  of  all  those  Members  of  Parliament  who  are  prepared 
to  advocate,  when  the  occasion  arises,  the  principle  of  resist- 
ance to  the  imposition  of  all  unbalanced  and  exceptional  lia- 
bilities whatsoever  while  general  relief  is  postpoQcd.  In  re- 
ply to  a  question  by  Mr.  Paget,  the  Home  Secretary  an- 
nounced on  the  18th  ult.  that  the  Government  proposed  to 
settle  the  long-pending  question  of  the  Disallowances  of  the 
Costs  of  Criminal  Prosecutions.  A  Treasury  minute  now 
issued  explains  the  manner  in  which  it  is  i»oposed  to  do 
this.  The  costs  of  prosecutions  at  assizes  will  in  future  be 
repaid  in  full  by  the  Exchequer.  Those  incurred  at  8e^sions 
and  in  summarj-  proceedings  will  not  be  paid  in  full,  but  will 
be  commuted  for  at  a  fixed  rate  per  prosecution,  calculated 
ou  a  three  years'  average  of  the  sums  hitherto  allowed  ;  and 
repayment  to  each  local  jurisdiction  on  the  scale  thus  adopted 
will  "in  future  be  made ' half-yearly.     Your   Committee  are 


fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  settlement  of  this 
question,  and  they  have  no  desire  to  see  unaathorised  or  un- 
necessary expenditure  incurred.  They  must,  however,  point 
out  that,' in  striking  the  average  cost  in  the  method  proposed, 
wrong  will  be  done  to  localities  by  taking  into  account  the 
unjustifiable  disallowances  of  the  Treasury  Kxaminers ;  and 
they  cannot  but  express  their  regret  that  the  step  now  pro- 
posed does  not  form  part  of  a  general  and  direct  transference 
to  the  State  of  every  expense  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice — this  being  a  policy  already  approved  by  Par- 
liament. A  later  official  return  than  that  quoted  by  your 
Committee  in  their  report  in  February  last  places  the  aggre- 
gate indebtedness  of  English  local  authorities  at  £80,000,000. 
This  is  £8,000,000  in  excess  of  the  already  large  total  debt  to 
which  special  attention  was  then  directed ;  and  the  an- 
nouncement will  no  doubt  afTord  a  further  incentive  to  rate- 
payers to  insist  on  a  thorough  amendment  of  our  local  system 
of  finance,  and  to  join  in  a  hearty  and  united  resistance  to  the 
persistent  accumulation  of  burden  on  the  lands  and  houses  of 
the  country  which  is  continuously  taking  place,  while  no  fit- 
ting compensation  has  yet  been  granted  for  the  privileged  ex- 
emption that  every  other  description  of  wealth  enjoys.  The 
increase  in  the  local  debt  now  returned  as  outstanding  arises 
in  some  instances,  such  as  Poor-law,  Metropolitan,  and  Sani- 
tary Authorities,  from  the  more  recent  date  to  which  their  ac- 
counts are  brought  down.  In  some  other  cases  it  would  seem 
to  be  due  simply  to  more  accurate  and  reliable  returns.  It 
is,  however,  characteristic  of  the  still  perplexing  irregularity 
of  our  statistics  of  local  finance  to  find  transactions  from  one 
authority  of  as  late  a  date  as  1874-75  here  included  along 
with  the  accounts  of  another  authority,  which  reach  no  more 
recent  period  than  Lady-day,  1872.  The  discrepancies  be- 
tween some  of  the  present  figures  and  those  so  lately  given 
for  nearly  the  same  periods  plainly  disclose  the  defective  and 
inconclusive  nature  of  the  returns  now  furnished  by  local 
authorities,  and  afford  a  strong  argument  for  the  statistical 
reforms  promised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  has  been  postijoned  till  the  loth  inst.  Be- 
sides the  uncertainty,  which  the  irregularities  now  shown  to 
exist  must  promote,  as  to  the  finality  of  the  present  figures, 
your  Committee  cannot  feel  satisfied  that  the  entire  extent  to 
which  the  resources  of  localities  are  mortgaged  is  even  yet 
revealed.  They  miss  in  the  return  just  issued  any  definite  re- 
ference to  loan*  by  rural  sanitary  authorities,  although  those 
of  in^an  authorities  for  1871i  are  forthcoming.  They  have 
already  commented  on  the  silence  of  the  last  official  state- 
ment of  local  debt  as  to  the  large  and  growing  liabihties  of 
School  Boards.  No  specific  mention  of  these  new  borrowing 
authorities  appears  in  the  present  list  of  local  bodies  respon- 
sible for  the  £80,000,000  of  debt  now  returned,  although  from 
the  separate  data  furnished  by  the  education  department  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  incurred  eighteen  months  ago  a 
liability  of  £1,500,000,  which  must  necessarily  have  been 
greatly  increased  since  that  time.  It  may  of  course  be  pos- 
sible that  some  portions  of  this  debt  may  be  accounted  for 
under  other  heads ;  but,  even  if  this  were  to  any  extent  the 
case,  your  Committee  cannot  but  think  it  most  desirable 
that  the  growth  of  these  recent  obligations  should 
be  specially  brought  home  to  ratepayers,  before  any 
argument  against  the  removal  or  mitigation  of  such 
burdens  can  be  urged  on  the  ground  of  their  continued 
existence.  Only  in  their  last  report  your  Committee  took 
occasion  to  remind  their  supporters  of  the  necessity  for  prompt 
and  effective  resistance  to  all  proposals  to  extend  the  pressure 
of  School  Board  Rates  over  the  entire  country.  While  ex- 
pressing, as  a  committee,  no  opinions  whatever  on  the   re- 
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spective  merits  of  rival  ecUitMtioual  systoins,  tliej'  feel  they  I 
would  be  wanting  in  their  duty  of  eudsavourinR,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  ward  oil  any  increase  of  ratepayers' 
burdens,  if  they  did  not  offer  a  strenuous  and  prudently 
directed  opposition  to  any  scheme  for  the  extension  even  of  so 
desirable  an  object  asnational  education,  so  long  as  that  scheme 
involves  a  new  and  growing  addition  to  those  older  taxes  al- 
ready saddled  on  a  single  section  of  the  nation's  wealth.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee,  a  new  and  more 
complete  form  of  return  of  the  accounts  of  local  authorities  than 
has  been  hitherto  rendered  has  been  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  year  1873,  and  a  second  for  tbe  succeeding 
year.  These  ou'ght  to  aftbrd  clearer  and  more  definite  in- 
formation respecting  local  finance  generally,  and  the  specific 
growth  of  local  expenditure  on  particular  objects,  than  is  now 
available.  Your  Committee  cannot  conclude  this  report 
without  expressing  a  hope  that  th«ir  threefold  efforts  to 
arouse  and  sustain  an  interest  in  the  questibn  of  local  taxa- 
tion, to  resist  new  burdens,  and  to  insist  on  the  production 
of  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  data  for  legislation  will  be 
seconded  by  the  Council  ;  and  the  Government  will  bo 
strongly  urged  to  greater  alacrity  in  a  course  of  reform  to 
which  they  are  so  emphatically  pledged.  They  trust  that 
erery  constituency  in  the  kingdom  will  bear  in  mind  that 
final  success  or  failure  in  the  struggle  for  e(iuitable  taxa- 
tion, in  which  the  ratepayers  are  now  engaged,  will  depend 
on  the  support  accorded  to  their  views  by  members  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  endeavour  should 
therefore  be  omitted  to  secure  thoroughly  united  action  in 
supporting  whatever  efforts  it  may  there  be  necessary  to 
make,  either  in  opposing  new  impositions  on  the  rates,  or  in 
giving  effect  to  the  policy  adopted  by  Parliament  on  the  ICt'i 
April,  1872. — Albeki  Pell,  C/mli-mmi. 

In  proposing  the  reception  of  this  report,  Mr.  Pell  alluded 
ill  feeling  terras  to  tlie  loss  which  the  cause  of  Local  Taxation 
reform  had  lately  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Genj;e 
Andrews.  That  gentleman  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  committee,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  association 
from  its  establishment;  and  althougli  his  views  were  not 
exactly  identical  with  those  of  many  who  worked  heartily  with 
hira,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  a  cause  which  at  the  time  attracted  but  little 
attention,  and  most  perseveriiigly  asserted  his  views  when  it 
brought  one  little  credit  to  do  so.  They  were  now  reaping 
the  Iruits  of  the  efforts  and  ability  of  the  m<in  who  bad  passed 
away  from  among  them,  and  he  (Mr.  Pell)  could  only  express 
a  hope  that  as  good  friends  and  as  able  would  be  found  to 
pursue  the  same  path  that  had  been  followed  by  Mr.  Genge 
Andrews.  The  Local  Taxation  Committee  at  their  meeting 
on  the  previous  day  adopted  a  resolution  expressive  of  their 
deep  regret  at  the  loss  sustained  through  the  death  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  their  appreciaticu  of  his  services  in  the  cause 
of  local  taxation  reform,  and  had  also  requested  him  to  bring 
the  melancholy  event  before  the  notice  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  H.  INeild  seconded  the  motion,  and  remarking  that  the 
death  of  Mr.  Andrews  was  not  only  a  private  but  a  public 
loss,  suggested  that  the  Chamber  would  do  well  to  record  its 
regret  by  the  adoption  of  a  formal  resolution  on  the  subject. 

Sir  M.  Lopes,  M.P.,  concurred  in  the  suggestion.  He  had 
worked  with  Mr.  Genge  Andrews  in  the  cause,  and  had  never 
met  with  a  man  who  was  so  persevering  and  energetic  in  the 
discharge  of  a  public  duty.  He  was  glad,  therefore,  to  have 
that  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  Chairman,  before  putting  the  question,  hoped  be 
should  not  be  considered  as  stepping  out  of  his  proper  sphere 
by  expressing  his  sense  of  the  able  manner  in  which  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  was  drawn.  It  struck  him  very  much, 
and  he  felt  that  the  Chamber  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
committee  and  to  his  hon.  friend  its  chairman,  for  the  clear 
and  forcible  manner  in  which  the  subject  matter  was  dealt 
with.  Referring,  then,  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Andrews,  Lord  Hampton  said,  although  he  could  not  from 
personal  knowledge  of  that  gentleman  join  iu  the  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  memory,  he  did  not  doubt,  after  what  he  had 
heard,  that  the  tribute  was  well  deserved,  and  he  thought  it 
would  meet  the  feelings  of  all  present  if  Mr.  Neild  would 
follow  up  his  suggestion  so  far  as  to  prepare  and  move  a 
resolution  that  would  convey  to  Mr.  Andrews'  family  the 
seutiment  which  animated  the  Chamber. 

The  report  was  then  received,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Neild,  seconded  by  SirM.  Lopes,  it  was  resolved,  "That  this 
Council  desires  to  express  its  deep  regret  at  the  loss  it  has 
sustained  through  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Genge  Andrews  iu 
its  appreciation  of  his  very  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of 
local  taxation  reform  ;  and  that  this  assurance  of  regret  and 
sympathy  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Andrews." 


Mr.  Coriia::<ce,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  called  alteution  to 
the  omission  from  the  C^ueen's  Speech,  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
lianieut,  of  all  mention  of  tiie  question  of  local  taxation.     In 
doiug  so  he  remarked  that  it  was  a  i^oinewhat  tardy  recognition 
of  a    grave  defect,  and  lliat  members  of  the    Chamber   might 
think  tiiat  it  was   a  mattrr   which   more  properly  belonged  to 
their  rei'resenlatives    in    Parliament    to    have   noticed   at   an 
earlier  date  ;  luit    as   the  subject  of  local  taxation  would  yet 
occupy  much  of  the   attention   of  the  Ciiambcr,  he   would  not 
dwell  lurilier  upon   that.     His  wish   to  bring  it  forward  had 
arisen    iu   some  measure  from  a   personal  feeing,  for  he  was 
one   of  the   earliest,   with    llie    late  Mr.  Andrews  and   other 
gentlemen    to    move    on    this   important  question  some    nine 
years  ago.     At  any  rate  it  was  several  years  since  the  question 
lir.'t  became  a    public  one  ;  and    he   would   briefly  trace  what 
had   since    occurred.     The  matter,   indeed,  was  originated  in 
that  Chamber,   and  subsequently  took  a  parliamentary  place. 
Sir  JIassey  Lopes,  the  chairman  ut  the  Lccal  Taxation  Com- 
mittee,   Mr,  Sewell  Head,  and  other  gentlemen,  had  the  credit 
of   this,     liy  the  ministers  of   the  day  it  was  at  first  received 
with  ridicule,    as  such  things  were  received  by  ministers  when 
it  was  not  conveu'ent  to  give  tliem  a  place  iu  their  programme 
of  legislative  questions  ;  next,  as  was  also  usual,  it  was  denounced 
by    ministers    in  unqualified  terms  ;  and  lastly,   after   liaving 
been  ridiculed,  denounced,  and  laughed  at,  as  usual  too,  it  was 
adopted  by   that  same   administration.      Having   been  tlius 
adopted,  it  then  found  its  way  into  the  Queen's  Speech.     And 
what  did  that   signify  ?     In    a  parliamentary  sense   it   meant 
that,  when  once  it  was  referred  to  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  it 
was  recognised    by  the  ministry    of  the  day   not  only    as  a 
question  of  primary  importance,  but  as  cne  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  pay  tiie  utmost  attention  to,  with  tbe  view  if  possible  of 
settling.     Afterwards,    upon   its  appearance  in   the  Queen's 
Speech,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  found  its  way  into  a  bill,  and 
what  that   bill  was  they  all  knew.     It  added  another  burden 
to   those  already  resting  on  agriculture,  and  they  were  to.d 
cynically  that,  in  consequence  of  this  additional  burden, their 
grievances  would  be  so  much  more  weighty,   and  they  would 
have  a  further  reason  fur  demanding  redress.     Well,  that  bill 
was  not  so  successful  as  to  pass,  hut  iu  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
administration  signally  broke  down.     That   was  a  significant 
fact,  because  the  country  had  at  that  time   a   more  powerful 
administration  in  latent  and  in  parliamentary  influence  than 
any    he    could    remember.       Yet    such    was    the    pressure 
put    upon  them    that    they    could    not   pass    their    bill   or 
escape    censure  and  reproof.      What    had    become    of    that 
ministry     they     all     knew,     and     he     thought     that     this 
question  of  local  taxation  had  had  something  to  do  with  their 
sudden  disappearance.     They  passed  away  however,  and  then 
came  a  Ministry  of  hope.     Large  expectations  were  excited  on 
the  advent  of  that  Ministry.     The  session  arrived,  and  once 
more  the  question  found  its  way  into  her  Majesty's  Speech. 
There  was  at  last  a  fresh  recognition  of  it ;  though  of  course  it 
was  qualified  with  the  expression  of  an  apprehension  that  it 
was  too  large  a  question  to  be  grappled  with  in  a  comprehen- 
sive  sense.     Many  other  things  were  also  said  which  were 
found  to  be  excellent  reasons  lor  postponement.     Still  some- 
thing was  done  ;  but  when  what  was  done  was  described  as  a 
particular  boon  to  the  agricultural  interest,  he  owned  that  he 
felt  much   more   inclined  to  receive   it  as  a  practical  joke. 
Well,  what  was  done  ?     They  had  another  rate,  a  game  rate 
and  a  wood  rate,  imposed  upon  them.     In  fact,  tbey  had  a 
repetition  of  the  practical  joke  played  off  upon  them  by  the 
late  administration,  with  a   slight  alteration   no   doubt  ;  for 
they  had  a  farthing  of  police-rate  given  them,  whilst  the  much 
larger  amount  for  police  went  to  the  towns.     To  that,  however, 
he  did  not  so  much  object.     He  rather  rejoiced  at  it.     At  the 
same  time  the  remission  of  a  farthing  to  the  country  could  not 
be  regarded  as  a  very  large  remission  of  local  taxation  to  meet 
so  great  a  want.     That  session  passed  away,  and  there  were 
some  who  looked  forward  to  the  present  session  with  renewed 
confidence  and  hope.     They  were  under  the  impression  that 
an  administration  so  pledged  as  the  present,  by  the  absorption 
into  their  body  cf  nearly  all  the  most  able  men  who  liad  made 
professions  on  the  subject  when  in  opposition,  would,  from  a 
natural  wish   to  gratify  their   supporters,  endeavour  to    deal 
with  the  question  in  an  effective  manner.     What  took  place  ? 
The  Chamber  had  the  facts  before  them.     Pirst,  to  their  sur- 
prise, they  found  that  the   question   was  omitted  from   the 
Queen's  Speech.     Next,  they  were  told  that  no  comprehensive 
measure  was  intended  to  be  proposed ;  then,  that  the  question 
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would  incidentally  crop  up — no  doubt  of  tliat ;  aud,  lastly,  they 
were  referred  to  the  Budget.  With  regard  to  what  was 
termed  a  "comprehensive  measure,"  for  himself  he  did  not 
consider  that  so  vast  a  subject  could  be  settled  iu  one  bill,  and 
should  be  inclined  to  divide  it  into  two  sections  — one  relating 
to  its  financial  aspect,  and  the  other  to  its  administrative 
aspect.  Now  if  the  Ministry  could  not  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  making  any  large  financial  remissions,  they  miglit 
at  any  rate  have  put  before  the  country  a  succession  of  bills — 
something  to  grapple  with  the  anomalies  and  inequalities  of 
assessment,  and  other  brandies  of  the  subject.  But  all  these 
things  seemed  to  have  been  shelved  and  put  out  of  si^ht. 
What  had  become  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  1872  and 
1873  ?  Where  were  the  amendments  that  had  been  moved  by 
Mr.  Pell  and  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  aud  which  would  liave  been 
most  valuable  in  framing  a  bill  P  Where  was  tiie  valuation 
bill  of  Mr.  Hunt,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons  seven  years  ago?  All  put  out  of  sight.  The 
bill  of  Mr.  Hunt  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Liberal  adminis- 
tration, and  been  rejected  by  the  Chamber  only  because  the 
assessor  of  taxes  was  given  authority  over  the  valuation  for 
local  assessment.  But  why  was  it  kept  out  ofsigiit?  Wliy 
was  it  not  mentioned  in  the  Queen's  Speech  ?  Incidentally 
the  question  had  "  cropped  up,"  as  they  saw  by  the  report 
presented  tliat  day,  in  one  or  two  instances.  It  catne  before 
the  House  of  Commons  through  a  bill  which  was  brought  in 
by  the  present  Ciiancellor  of  the  Exciiequer  relating  to  loans, 
and  whicli  gave  occasion  for  a  little  more  talk  ;  but  we  wanted 
action,  not  discussion  ;  and  what  was  the  action  in  that  case. 
It  merely  enabled  the  Government  to  exercise  a  more  severe 
and  stringent  authority  over  those  loans.  That  might  be 
good  or  bad ;  but  he  could  not  look  at  it  as  a  great 
concession  which  had  incidentally  been  made  to  satisfy 
tfeeir  claims.  Another  thing  which  had ''  incidentally  cropped 
up"  was  the  new  Education  Code,  which  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  voluntary  school  system  in  the  agricultural  districts  ;  for 
in  many  instances  it  would  absolutely  confiscate  and  take 
away  25  per  cent,  of  their  grants.  Iu  his  own  district  he 
saw  no  prospect  of  their  earning  what  they  had  liitherto 
earned — the  entire  grant.  Why  was  not  a  fact  like  that 
grappled  with  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  ?  Why  had  not 
some  honourable  gentleman  pointed  out  to  Lord  Saudon  that 
that  must  be  the  effect  of  his  new  code  in  the  rural  districts  ? 
Of  course,  he  should  rejoice  to  see  the  standard  of  education 
raised,  but  not  if  it  involved  the  loss  of  any  portion  of  the 
grant.  Lastly,  he  came  to  the  Budget,  which  they  were  told 
was  to  give  them  satisfaction  ;  but  he  failed  to  discover  the 
surplus  that  was  to  meet  their  hopes  aud  expectatioss,  and 
thought  that  Mr.  Disraeli  said  a  rash  thing  when  he  stated 
that  this  question  would  be  settled  by  means  of  a  possible 
surplus.  The  Budget,  however,  was  as  yet  a  sealed  book, 
though  a  lew  days  would  reveal  the  secret ;  but  he  owned  that 
his  anticipations  from  it  were  not  very  bright.  Turning,  then, 
to  what  was  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  was  still 
less  satisfactory.  Naturally  ihe  Leader  of  the  Liberal  opposi- 
tion asked,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  grea*; 
question  after  all  your  promises  ?"  whereupon  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  one  of  those  amusing  speeches  which,  whilst  they 
amused  also  distracted  the  attention  of  a  wearied  house, 
.begged  the  leader  of  the  opposition  not  to  raise  "  grotesque 
reminiscences!"  Why,  what  were  those  reminiscences  con- 
nected with?  This  subject  of  local  taxation?  Surely  the 
right  hou.  gentleman  ought  not  to  say  that ;  for  he  had  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  it.  It  could  not  be  tiie  persons 
whose  names  were  associated  with  it.  It  could  not  be  Mr. 
Read  or  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  and  as  to  Mr.  Pell,  that  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  As  for  the  rest 
Mr.  Disraeli  seemed  to  consider  that  the  enormous 
boon  of  last  year  ought  to  give  satisfaction,  but 
he  (Mr.  Corrance)  could  not  be  satisfied,  as  the  House  of 
Commons  appeared  to  be,  on  that  point.  The  question  was 
urgent,  and  not  one  that  would  "keep."  Wliether  tliey 
grappled  with  it  or  not,  the  injustice  of  which  they  com- 
plained was  constantly  increasing.  It  arose  in  sanitary 
measures.  It  must  come  upon  them  in  the  education  rates. 
That  was  inevitable  ;  and,  looking  at  what  had  recently  taken 
place  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  they  might  see  that  even  in  reference 
to  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law  there  was  ground  for 
apprehension.  Under  these  circumstances  he  contended  that 
this  was  a  subject  which  no  Minister  with  a  large  majority  at 
his  back  could  afford  to  neglect.    As  then  there  appeared  to  be 


no  suitable  recognition  by  the  Government  of  the  importance 
of  this  subject,  he  should  move,  not  in  a  hostile,  but  a  sorrow- 
ful spirit,  and  he  hoped  the  Chamber  would  join  him  in  it : 
"  That  this  Council  has  noticed  with  regret  the  omission  of  all 
mention  of  the  question  of  local  taxation  from  the  Queen's 
Speech  for  the  first  time  for  many  successive  sessions  of  Par- 
liament." 

Mr.  Herman  Biddell  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said 
that  what  the  Government  had  done  was  very  like  a  collapse 
of  the  great  expectations  they  had  held  out.  He  also  ex- 
pressed in  strong  terms  his  disapproval  of  the  new  code  of 
education  in  its  bearing  upon  local  rates. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  speaking  in  defence  of  Ministers  against 
the  criticisms  of  l\Ir.  Corrance,  said  that  if  the  hon.  gentleman 
looked  down  the  order  books  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
he  would  see  that  there  was  quite  enough  legislative  work  cut 
out  for  the  present,  and  tven  for  the  next  session.  Local 
taxation  was  no  doubt  a  question  of  immense  importance,  and 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Corrance  that  it  oiight  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  reorganisation  of  local 
taxation,  he  believed  it  would  be  found  so  complicated  a  matter 
that  they  would  require  a  whole  session  for  its  discussion. 

]\Ir.  CoRRAJMCE  :  Tiiat  you  will  never  get. 

Mr.  Read  :  Tliey  would  find  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
county  financial  boards.  lie  had  contended  for  tliat  many 
years,  and  he  saw  no  means  of  arriving  at  local  taxation  reform 
unless  they  began  witli  that — not  so  much  with  the  view  of 
curtailing  the  powers  of  the  magistrates,  as  of  getting  a  good 
solid  local  administration,  wiiich  they  could  not  obtain  now. 
At  present  they  had  that  great  board  in  London  with  which  he 
was  connected,  and  various  iufiuitesiiual  local  authorities 
throughout  the  country,  and  they  could  not  have  a  re-organisa- 
tion that  would  be  of  public  benefit  without  a  good  local 
authority  that  would  be  a  medium  between  the  two.  His 
friend  Mr.  Corrance  was  hardly  justified  in  his  reflections  on 
the  concession  made  to  local  taxation  last  year.  We  must  re- 
member that  as  the  towns  were  so  much  more  important  and 
valuable  than  the  country,  whatever  relaxation  in  the  shape  of 
local  taxation  was  granted,  the  lion's  share  must  go  to  the 
towns.  He  was  glad,  therefore,  to  hear  his  hon.  friend  say 
that  he  did  not  object,  but  ratlirr  rejoiced  at  that.  When, 
however,  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  Act  which  was  passed  for 
the  assessment  of  woods,  game,  and  mines  was  a  practical 
joke,  and  rather  injurious  than  otherwise  to  tlie  agricultural 
interest — 

Mr.  CoRR.vNCE  :  To  the  landed  interest. 

Mr.  Read  :  Well,  the  landed  interest  as  a  separate  interest 
was  not  represented  in  that  Chamber,  at  least  he  hoped  not. 
The  landed  interest,  as  apart  fiom  the  agricultural  interest, 
was  not  tolerated  iu  that  room.  Of  course,  there  were  cases 
in  which  that  interest  was  represented  there,  but  what  the 
Chamber  had  to  consider  was  the  landed  interest  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  interest.  Surely,  then,  that  Act  iu  bring- 
ing a  large  portion  of  exempted  property  under  contribution 
was  a  just,  reasonable,  and  necessary  measure.  As  to  the  local 
taxation  budget  sketched  out  by  his  hon.  friend  Mr.  Pell  last 
session,  it  had  in  a  great  measure  been  praciically  adopted  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  a  bill  now  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  So  far,  therefore,  it  was  an  advance  in  the 
right  direction,  but  when  Mr.  Corrance  placed  all  his  hopes 
on  the  Budget,  he  must  say  that  he  feared  those  hopes  would 
be  very  much  falsified. 

Mr.  Corrance:  I  did  not  say  my  hopas  but  the  Premier's. 

Mr.  Read  understood  his  friend  to  say  that  the  Ministry 
was  a  Ministry  of  hope  ("  Hear,  hear,"  and  a  laugh),  but  if 
he  centred  his  hopes  on  tlie  Budget  he  feared  he  would  be 
seriously  disappointed.  Turning  next  to  what  had  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  new  Education  Code,  he  admitted  that  in 
its  original  shape  the  code  was  something  to  take  away  the 
breatli  of  any  one  who  happened  to  be  a  manager  of  a 
voluntary  school.  Its  promulgation  had  been  sufficient  to 
overburden  Members  of  Parliament  with  correspondence  and 
angry  remonstrances  from  parsons  and  others  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education  in  the  rural  districts.  At  all  events  he  had 
never  received  so  many  letters  in  his  life  on  any  subject ;  and 
if  the  Education  Code  had  been  passed  iu  its  entirety  its  elTect 
would  certainly  have  been  to  shut  up  many  a  voluntary  school 
and  throw  on  the  rates  the  schools  of  half  the  kingdom.  But 
the  code  had  been  very  much  mitigated  and  improved,  and  so 
to  say  in  a  measure  staved  off ;  for  instead  of  coming  into 
operatioa  at  once  it  would  not  do  so  until  next  year,  and  then 
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only  gradually.  At  any  rate,  however,  let  them  assist  iu  im- 
proving the  public  education  of  the  country  ;  but  if  they  were 
going  to  impart  accomplishments  and  instruction  in  literature 
before  proficiency  in  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing  was 
acquired,  public  education  would  be  a  greater  sham  than 
ever.  That  brought  him  to  notice  a  grave  omission  in  the 
report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee.  Nothing  was 
said  in  that  reporc  on  the  question  of  the  new  code,  which 
would  cause  an  increase  in  the  rates,  although  it  was  their 
chief  duty  to  see  that  no  further  charges  were  placed  on  local 
rates.  Let  those  which  already  existed  be  made  as  equitable 
as  possible  ;  but  their  great  aim  should  be  to  stop  the  imposi- 
tion of  fresh  charges  whilst  the  rates  were  levied  on  one 
description  of  property  alone.  That  remark  he  thought  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  his  DQaking  an  observation  on  the  para- 
graph in  the  report  which  related  to  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Bill.  One  would  fancy  from  the  paragraph  that  the  bill  en- 
tailed a  new  imposition  on  the  rates ;  but  that  was  not  the 
case.  It  would  be  rather  a  diminution.  It  made  a  large 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Government  by  their  undertaking 
to  pay  the  expense  of  examining  tea  in  bond  ;  and  it  proposed 
that  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  at  Somerset  House.  Thus  there  would  be  at  once 
considerable  relief  to  the  rates  and  to  the  smaller  tradesmen. 
The  bill  as  it  stood  tried  to  alleviate  the  charge  on  the  rate- 
pavers  by  providing  that  all  fines  should  be  paid  directly  to  the 
local  authorities  who  put  them  in  force.  It  was  said  that  it 
was  desirable  to  exclude  from  the  operation  of  the  bill  the 
analysis  of  water;  but  what,  he  asked,  was  so  conducive  to 
the  public  health  as  the  securing  of  good  and  wholesome 
water  ?  At  present,  .when  water  was  analysed,  it  was  at  the 
cost  of  the  ratepayers,  and  at  any  charge  the  analyst  chose  to 
make,  but  under  the  operation  of  this  bill  it  would  be  at  the 
moderate  cost  of  lOs.  (id.  That,  therefore,  was  a  step  iu  the 
right  direction  of  diminishing  local  expenditure.  To  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Corrauce  he  had  no  opposition  to  offer  ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  his  hon.  friend  (had  said  he  still  lived  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  good  and  comprehensive  measure  introduced 
next  session,  though  with  the  measures  the  Government  had 
already  brought  forward  there  had  as  yet  be:jn  no  time  for  them 
to  consider  the  question  of  local  taxation. 

Mr.  Feli,  M.P.,  said  iu  the,  speech  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Corrance  there  was  more  of  practical  ability  and  less  of  theory 
than  in  any  speech  which  he  had  before  had  the  good  fortune 
to  hear  fall  from  his  lips.  He  entirely  concurred  in  the 
tenour  of  his  remarks,  though  he  dissented  from  some 
of  his  figures.  The  relief  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  police 
rates  instead  of  being  comprehended  in  a  farthing  was  some- 
thing like  eight  farthings,  or  twopence,  in  the  pound.  The 
■whole  amount  of  relief  in  aid  of  local  rates  was  exactly  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  and  if  they  did  not  get  more  it  was 
because  that  was  impossible  when  the  present  Government, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  were  indiscreet 
enough  to  give  up  a  penny  iu  the  pound  of  the  Income-tax, 
which  would  otherwise  have  stood  them  in  good  stead  in  aid 
of  local  taxation  (cheers).  Circumstances  were  now  such 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  see  much  done  this  year  with 
respect  to  local  taxation  unless  that  penny  in  the  pound  were 
re-imposed.  How  far  the  Government  would  add  to 
its  character  of  hope  that  of  audacity,  and  attempt  what 
would  be  of  real  service,  remained  to  be  seen.  He  was  very 
glad  to  hear  from  his  friend  Mr.  Read  that  in  the  Public 
Loans  Act  Amendment  Bill  they  would  see  provisions  in 
accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  the  Local  Taxation 
Committee,  his  friend  having  anticipated  in  his  short  statement 
on  the  subject  the  printing  and  delivery  of  the  bill.  They  were 
now  assured  that  that  bill  contained  the  skeleton  of  the  local 
taxation  reform  measures  of  the  present  Government  in  the 
direction  of  administration.  It  stood  for  the  second  reading 
on  the  15th  instant — the  night  of  tiie  Budget;  and  he  could 
have  wished  that  it  had  been  fixed  for  some  other  evening, 
since,  if  it  did  not  come  on  till  after  the  usual  desultory  dis- 
cussion on  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Government,  the 
debate  was  not  likely  to  be  very  fully  reported.  He  now 
wished  to  defend  one  or  two  passages  iu  the  Report  of  the 
Local  Committee  against  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Read.  As  to 
the  New  Education  Code,  it  had  not  yet  become  the  Revised 
Code,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  yet,an  authoratative  docu- 
ment was  one  reason  why  the  Committee  did  not  refer  to  it 
specifically.  Incidentally  they  did  allude  to  it  by  pointing 
out  that  it  sliould  be  the  endeavour  of  all  Members  of  Parlia- 


ment, representing  constituencies  who  held  such  views  as  were 
held  by  them,  to  ward  off  any  increase  of  the  burdens  of  tiie 
ratepayers.  Although  he  had  never  opened  his  mouth  in  the 
House  of  Commons  iu  reference  to  the  new  code,  yet  he 
hoped  his  friends  would  not  infer  from  his  silence  there  that 
he  had  not  been  at  work  (Hear,  hear).  In  common  with 
many  othsr  members  of  Parliament  he  had  been  present  at 
interviews  with  Lord  Sandon,  and  he  believed  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  those  interviews  that  modifications  had  been  made 
whicii  would  render  the  code  less  monstrous — to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  Mr.  Biddell's — and  more  reasonable  (cheers). 
The  evil,  if  it  were  an  evil,  was  now  deferred  for  another 
year,  and  if  when  that  year  had  come  auythins'  which  they 
considered  intolerable  were  attempted,  Mr.  Biddell  would,  he 
hoped,  call  upon  tiie  county  Members  to  take  care  to  be  at 
their  places  when  a  vote  was  taken  (Mr.  Biddell :  "  One  of 
them  is  in  the  Government").  Well,  they  could  touch  him 
(laughter),  and  remind  him  of  his  duty  whenever  that  educa- 
tion question,  or  any  other  question  affecting  local  taxation, 
was  coming  before  the  House  of  Commons.  His  friend  Mr. 
Read  very  naturally  defended  the  Sale  of  i'ood  and  Drugs 
Bill.  If  it  were  not  a  child  of  his  own  he  must  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it  in  the  position  which  he  occupied.  It 
was  perfectly  true  that  the  bill  was  not  a  new  one.  The 
Government  were,  however,  now  proposing  to  repeal  an  Act 
of  1872,  which  certainly  imposed  a  new  burden  on  the  rates, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  new  one,  and  he  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  they  had  not  dealt  with  the  question  of 
the  expense  of  analysis  in  tlie  way  they  were  doing.  They  had 
been  told  by  Mr.  Read  that  an  analysis  was  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  10s.  6d.  No  one  knew  better  than  his 
friend  Mr.  Read  did  that  half-a-guiuea  would  not  cover  the 
expense.  An  analysis  performed  by  a  competent  man  would 
cost  four  times  that  amount ;  and  that  being  the  case,  the 
10s.  Gd.  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  a  payment  of  30s. 
to  come  out  of  the  rates.  Mr.  Stanhope  and  he  proposed  to 
bring  forward  an  amendment  for  omitting  water  from  the 
things  liable  to  be  analysed,  and  they  would  do  that  the  more 
readily,  because  provision  was  made  for  the  analysis  of  water 
in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  last  year.  He  should  like  to  clear 
his  conscience  as  respected  the  attitude  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  local  taxation.  It  might  have  been  thought,  he- 
cause  he  was  a  Tory  that  he  was  going  to  make  concessions  to 
the  Government  on  that  point.  They  had  never  made  that  a 
party  question  (cheers),  and  he  was  prepared  to  take  up 
exactly  the  same  position  with  reference  to  Mr.  Disraeli  as  he 
had  done  with  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (Hear,  hear).  He 
must  admit  that  he  was  disappointed,  in  many  particulars, 
with  the  line  whicli  the  Government  had  taken  on  that 
question,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee, 
he  would  be  prepared,  on  the  first  opportunity  that 
presented  itself,  to  give  expression  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  views  of  his  friends  who  had  been  woiking 
together  on  that  subject,  and  to  divide  the  House, 
if  he  had  only  ten  men  to  go  with  him,  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  would  wish  to  see  it  divided  (cheers). 
He  had  something  to  ask  of  the  members  of  the  Council  in 
return  for  that  promise,  and  that  was  that  they  would  make 
their  feelings  on  that  question  known  to  their  represcHtatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (Hear,  he.;r).  If  members  were 
going  to  put  party  before  principle,  if  they  were  to  be  allowed 
to  say  that  they  would  not  pursaie  a  course  which  might 
jeopardise  the  Government,  then  all  the  efforts  made  in  re- 
ference to  the  question  of  local  taxation]  would  be  of  no  avail ; 
they  would  have  resulted  in  nothing  but  so  much  printed 
matter  and  so  much  declamation  iu  that  room,  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  reform  would  go  away  disgraced  £.nd  discomfited. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  that  be  done  for  himself  which  had 
been  done  for  a  very  much  abler  man,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  and 
they  miglit  rely  upon  it  that  the  question  would  be  kept  well 
under  the  nose  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  (cheers), 

Mr.  Biddell  said  they  did  not  want  the  Malt-tax  game 
played  over  again  (cheers). 

Mr.  T.  DucKHAM,  alluding  to  the  recent  rating  of  game, 
mines,  woods,  and  plantations,  partly,  as  he  said,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  Genge  Andrews  and  himself,  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  cause  of  the  reform  of  local  taxation  had 
beeu  advanced  by  that  means.  The  agricultural  interest 
having  thus  got  its  own  house  set  in  order,  was  now  in  a 
better  position  for  resisting  the  levying  of  burdens  whicli  ought 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  it  (Hear,  heur). 
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Mr.  Jabez  Turner  (Peterborougli)  regretted  tliat  there 
■was  no  allnsioQ  in  the  Queen's  Speech  to  the  subject  of  local 
taxation  ;  but  the  niotiou,  and  tlie  speeches  made  in  support 
of  it,  woula  convince  the  Government  that  though  they  might 
have  forgotten  it  that  Council  had  not  forgotten  it,  and  did 
not  intend  to  do  so  (cheers). 

Mr.  P.  Pnirps,  M.P.,  thought  it  was  not  very  material 
whether  or  not  the  question  was  introduced  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  so  long  as  they  could  perceive  from  the  action  ol  the 
Government  that  they  had  not  forgotten  it.  The  Chamber 
should  be  careful  not  to  bring  the  subject  of  local  taxation 
within  the  area  of  party  politics,  and  he  must  say  tliat  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  had  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Corrance  savoured  too  much  of  party  politics  (No,  no). 
He  (Mr.  Phipps)  contended  that  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  reference  to  that  question  was  such  as  agriculturists  in 
general  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  (No,  no).  The  Premier 
himself  had  recognised  the  importance  of  the  question,  and 
had  said  that  it  was  so  very  important  that  hasty  legislation 
should  be  avoided,  lest  it  should  grow  prejudicial  rather  than 
useful,  the  object  being  to  secure  improveraeat  both  ia  the 
administration  and  in  the  incidence  of  local  taxation.  Last 
year  the  Governraeut  succeeded  in  relieving  the  burden  of 
local  taxation  to  the  extent  of  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and 
he  thought  that  in  securing  a  subsidy  of  one-fourteenth 
part  from  the  tmperial  revenue  that  they  had  done  all  they 
could  be  expected  to  do. 

Mr.  H.  Neild  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  gigantic 
legacies  in  the  form  ot  loans  which  tlie  present  generation  was 
leaving  to  its  successors.  The  facilities  now  aiforded  for 
borrowing  mouey  opened  up  a  fearful  prospect  for  posterity, 
especially  as  in  many  cases  local  governing  bodies  were 
elected  under  the  intluence  of  political  passion  and  party 
politics,  and  that  there  was  no  security  that  the  best  men 
would  be  chosen  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  locality.  The 
present  system  was  preguant  with  mischief  to  tlie  ratepayers, 
and  some  check  should  be  put  to  the  evil.  It  appeared  that  a 
million  and  a  half  was  now  required  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Education  had  now  become  a  most  serious  matter, 
instead  of  being  a  blessing  it  had  come  to  be  a  scourge 
(laughter).  When  he  was  a  boy  it  was  thought  quite  enough 
lor  the  ciiildren  of  the  poor  to  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher  well,  and  \\\\ea  that  had  been  done  those  who  liked 
poetry  could  easily  learn  it. 

Mr.  D.  Lo^'G  could  not  agree  to  Mr.  Corrance's  resolu- 
tion for  this  reason,  that  it  did  nothing  but  find  fault, 
which  was  usual  with  Mr.  Corrance.  He  could  see  no 
use  in  introducing  the  question  of  local  taxation  into  the 
Queen's  speech,  unless  it  were  intended  to  propose  legislation. 
He  would  move  the  following  amendment :  "  That  this 
Chamber  recognises  and  approves  of  the  assuring  remarks  aud 
expressions  of  the  Prime  Minister  with  regard  to  local  taxa- 
tion, when  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  tiiis  Chamber 
— viz.:  '  That  the  levying  of  taxes  upon  one  description  of 
property  only  for  charges  general  in  their  character  is  as 
great  a  violation  of  justice  as  can  well  be  conceived,'  and 
hopes  the  Governraeut  will  use  every  exertion  possible  to 
remedy  such  injustice.  At  the  same  time  they  regret  the 
o  nission  of  the  subject  from  the  Queen's  Speech." 

Mr.  PiiiPrs,  M.P.,  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MuNTZ  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Neild  that  the  question 
of  local  taxation  was  not  a  party  one,  and  he  hoped  it  never 
would  be  (cheers).  Having  joined  the  Local  Taxation  Com- 
mittee while  there  was  a  Liberal  Government,  he  united  in 
its  earnest  endeavours  to  remove  what  he  considered  unjust ; 
and  if  such  a  resolution  as  that  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Corrance 
were  rejected,  if  after  it  had  given  an  energetic  and  unqualified 
support  to  the  movement  with  regard  to  local  taxation  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  Liberal  Government  the  Council  were  to  manifest 
any  lukewarmness,  lest  the  present  Government  should  be 
inconvenienced,  such  a  course  would  tend  to  prevent  any 
Liberals  from  acting  with  Conservatives  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  local  taxation. 

Mr.  Startin  (Warwickshire),  after  expressing  his  con- 
currence in  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Muntz,  called  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Read,  in  his  official  connection  with  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  the  very  large  preliminary  expenditure 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  a  School  Board.  In  liis  own 
parish,  without  a  contested  election,  the  returning  officer's 
expenses  amounted  to  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable 
talue ;  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  having  determined  to 


resign  his  membership,  probably  another  penny  in  the  potind 
would  be  added  before  the  Board  had  got  to  work  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  Gardner  (Essex)  hoped  that  Mi.  Long  would  with- 
draw his  amendment,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Mr.  Owen  Jones  joined  with  other  speakers  in  depre- 
cating the  treating  of  the  question  as  one  of  party  politics. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  tiiought  that  with  a  very  little  change 
the  resolution  might  be  divested  of  anything  like  an  appear- 
ance of  acerbity,  and  be  made  acceptable  to  all  present.  He 
would  suggest  that  it  should  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows  :  "  The  Council  notice  with  regret  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  seen  reason  to  omit  all  mention  of  local  taxation 
in  the  Queen's  Speech."  That  would  imply  that  they  might 
have  had  some  good  reasons,  financial  or  otherwise,  for  the 
omission. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Corrance  whether  he  would 
adopt  jMr.  Pell's  form  of  words  in  lieu  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Corrance  :  Is  there  much  in  it  ?  I  am  quite  willing 
to  adopt  the  amended  form  if  Mr.  Pell  thinks  so. 

Mr.  D.  Long  having  withdrawn  his  amendment,  and  Mr. 
Corrance  having  substituted  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Pell  for  his 
own,  the  latter  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said,  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
protesting  against  the  Report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Com- 
mittee, he  would  now  move  its  adoption  (laughter). 

The   motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  Long,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  W^iiitaker  Wilson  thought  that  before  the  Budget 
was  proposed  the  Council  ought  to  urge  the  Government  to 
propose  some  further  relief  of  the  burden  ol  local  taxation. 
Good  intentions  were  all  very  well,  but  agriculturists  were 
constantly  being  subjected  to  additional  taxation.  The  burdens 
imposed  by  the  Legislature  quite  outbalanced  all  that  had 
been  given  in  the  way  of  relief.  That  question  was  not  a 
party  one  ;  it  was  a  question  affecting  town  and  country  alike, 
and  the  small  rate-payers  were  as  deeply  interested  as  the 
large  ones.  In  his  own  county  the  rates  for  School  Boards 
amounted  to  8d.  or  9d.  in  the  pound,  while  the  total  amount 
of  relief  for  all  local  burdens  was  about  a  million  and  a-half. 
The  Government  was  pledged  to  deal  with  the  question  of  local 
taxation  at  a  very  early  period,  and  he  would  move  the  follow- 
ing :  "  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  is  permitting  great  hardship  to  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  aud  houses,  by  continuing  to  subject  one 
description  of  property  to  exceptional  charges  which  equally 
benefit  all  classes  of  the  community;  and  although  this  injus- 
tice was  admitted,  and  some  relief  given,  last  Session,  the  im- 
position of  payments  by  the  Education  and  Sanitary  \cts 
has  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  charges  on  real 
property." 

Mr.  Mence  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GoDBER  (Notts),  in  supporting  the  amendment,  said 
the  Government  having  thrown  them  a  crumb,  it  seemed  as  if 
they  were  expected  to  live  upon  it  for  two  or  three  years 
(laughter). 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said  he  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
motion,  but  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  motion  of  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  which  was  carried  in  the  last  Parliament,  by 
a  majority  of  100.  WHiat  was  declared  by  that  resolution  was 
that  certain  public  charges  should  no  longer  rest  on  the  rites, 
these  being Jthe  charges  for  the  police,  the  lunatics,  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  late  Government  totally 
ignored  that  decision,  and  proposed  no  relief  whatever. 
They  certainly  proposed  a  very  long  bill,  including  a  provi- 
sion that  the  proceeds  of  the  house-tax  should  be  applied  in 
aid  of  local  taxation  ;  but  half  the  amount  would  have  gone 
to  the  Metropolis.  It  was  not  then  proposed  to  give  any 
direct  remission  of  rates  by  means  of  contributions  from  the 
imperial  fuuds,  whereas  the  p  esent  Government  had  succeded 
in  getting  the  contribution  lor  the  police  and  for  lunatics  up 
to  one-half,  and  had  recently  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the 
presssure  of  the  charge  for  the  administration  of  justice,  by 
determining  that  there  should  be  no  more  deductions  from  the 
cost  of  prosecutions.  He  had  made  these  observations,  not 
with  a  view  of  justifying  the  present  system  of  local  taxation, 
but  simply  with  a  view  of  showing  that  the  members  of  the 
present  Government  had  done  what  they  promised  to  do  in  the 
late  Parliament,  or  at  least  a  great  deal  towards  it  (Hear, 
hear). 
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Mr.  Pjsll,  M.P.,  observed  lli&t  the  change  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Read  with  regard  to  disallowances  of  costs  of  prosecu- 
tions only  applied  to  charges  connected  witli  the  Assizes.  The 
charges  in  the  case  of  Quarter  Sessions  remained  in  the  same 
pos'tion  as  they  were  before,  and  he  must  say  that  tlie  Trea- 
sury Minute  issued  the  other  day  appeared  to  him  inadequate 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  H.  BiDDELL  remarked  that  of  the  million  and  a-quarter 
remitted,  two-thirds  went  to  the  boroughs.  Could  anyone 
say  that  the  Government  had  acquitted  itself  properly  by 
relieving  agriculturists  .to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  that 
amount  ?  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Hicks  (Cambridgeshire)  said  he  had  satisfied  himself 
by  examination  that  7o  per  cent,  of  the  disallowances  of  the 
costs  of  prosecutions  arose  from  want  of  care  on  the  part  of 
petty  sessional  clerks. 

Captain  Ckaigie  observed  that  the  Lord  Ciiief  Justice  had 
distictly  delared  that  in  the  case  of  Lancashire  the  dis- 
allowances were  a  scandal,  an  anomaly,  and  an  injustice.  If, 
as  Mr.  Biddell  had  just  remarked,  two-thirds  of  tl\e  relief 
already  afforded  went  to  towns,  it  shouid  be  borne  in  mind 
that  two-thirds  of  the  rates  were  levied  on  towns  (Hear,  hear). 

After  a  tew  remarks  from  Mr.  Cokrakoe  and  Mr.  Read, 
the  resolution  was  put  and  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

It  being  half-past  one,  the  meeting  then  adjourned  for 
lunch.  After  it  had  re-assembled,  the  subject  of  local  taxation 
was  resumed. 

Mr.  Startin  said  that  if,  as  Mr.  Biddell  nad  complained, 
the  towns  had  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  relief  already  alforded, 
they  seemed  to  be  entitled  to  it.  Tt  appeared  from  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool, 
that  in  that  town  the  rates  had  in  the  last  30  years  increased 
from  7s.  4d.  per  head  of  the  population  to  25s.  3d.  He 
thought  the  late  Government  were  wrong  in  proposing  wjiat 
they  called  a,  comprehensive  measure.  While  they  were  wait. 
ing  for  the  passing  of  such  a  measure  the  ratepayers  continued 
to  suffer,  and  he  cordially  approved  of  the  policy  of  the  present 
Government  in  attacking  that  gigantic  abuse  in  detail.  He 
thought  the  next  subvention  should  be  in  aid  of  the  poor, 
rates.  It  had  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  tliat 
out-door  relief  was  the  bane  of  the  country,  and  recently  the 
employers  of  labour  had  been  threatened  with  an  attack  on 
local  rates  in  support  of  strikes.  The  leaders  of  strikes  had 
advised  labourers  to  fight  against  employers  through  the  rates. 
So  long  as  out-door  relief  was  given  in  such  a  lavish  way  as  it 
is  at  present,  there  would  be  danger,  but  if  it  were  given  only 
in  workhouses  the  danger  would  cease.  He  wished  to  pro- 
pose the  following  :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  it 
is  desirable  to  apply  to  the  whole  country  the  principle  which 
lias  been  found  successlul  iu  reducing  pauperism  in  the 
Metropolis,  by  distributing  the  cost  of  indoor-relief  over  a 
larger  area  than  a  union,  while  leaving  the  burden  of  out- 
door relief  to  be  borne  as  before  ;  and  that  this  object  would 
be  best  achieved  by  granting  a  subvention  of  2s.  per  head  per 
week  for  every  pauper  inmate  of  a  union  workhouse,  the 
management  of  which  is  certified  by  a  Government  inspector 
to  be  up  to  the  required  standard  of  efficiency.  This  would 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  indoor  relief,  and  local  taxation 
would  be  lightened,  and  economy  promoted." 

Mr.  J.  Trask  having  seconded  this  resolution, 

The  Chairman  said  he  presumed  that  that  resolution  being 
such  an  extensive  one,  the  mover  did  not  wish  to  press  it,  but 
merely  laid  it  before  the  Council  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Startix  assented. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  suggested  that  the  question  thus  raised 
should  be  set  down  for  consideration  at  the  June  meeting,  and 
Mr.  C.  F.  Gardner  concurred  in  this  suggestion. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  in  consequence  of  its  great 
importance  sucti  a  subject  would  be  entitled  to  priority  iu 
June. 

The  resolution  having  then  been  withdrawn, 

Mr.  Startin  brought  forward  a  second  one — viz., 
"  That  the  normal  growth  of  the  imperial  revenue 
would,  without  any  additional  taxation,  provide  a  fuod, 
which  in  part  might  be  conveniently  applied  to  the 
relief  of  local  taxation  for  charges  incurred  for  purely 
imperial  objects,  and  thus  gradually  remove  from  the 
ratepayers  some  of  the  injustice  under  wliich  they  now  suffer." 
He  submitted  that  resolution  also  for  consideration. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  inclined  to  fire  a  shot  at  it. 
He  thought  that  where  the  money  was  to  come  from  was  no 


affair  of  theirs.  The  Local  Taxation  Committee  had  a  great 
function  to  perform  ;  but  if  the  nation  we>e  of  opinion  that 
money  was  required  for  certain  national  or  public  purposes, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  the  means. 

The  resolution  having  then  been  withdrawn, 

Mr.  Stautin  brought  forward  a  third  resolution.  He 
said  members  of  Scliool  Boards  who  were  elected  for 
only  three  years,  mauy  of  the  electors  being  small 
ratepayers,  had  the  power  of  mortgaging  every  estate 
iu  liie  parish  for  a  terra  of  50  years,  witliout  tlie 
owners  having  any  voice  in  tlie  matter.  He  would  propose 
"  That  in  any  amendment  of  the  local  administrative  authority 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  direct  representation  of 
owners  of  property  ou  all  boards  to  which  is  given  the  power 
of  borrowing  ii'oney,  and  thereby  mortgaging  the  future 
resources  of  the  country." 

The  Chairman  hoped  Mr.  Startin  would  not  press  that 
motion.  As  an  owner  of  property  he  did  not  feel  that  jealousy 
wliich  that  gentleman  seemed  to  think  he  ought  to  feel.  Public 
boards  were  created  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  power  of  mortgaging  property,  exercised  by 
them,  was  subject  to  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  the. 
Legislature  considered  necessary  ;  and  he  for  one  was  content 
to  entrust  his  interest,  as  an  owner  of  property,  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Legislature,  knowing  that  whatever  it  did  had  for  its 
object  th'3  public  good. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gardiner  having  given  notice  of  a  motion  with 
regard  to  it,  tlie  subject  then  dropped. 

The  next  business  on  the  agenda  being  to  "  Receive  and 
consider  the  report  of  the  Unexhausted  Lnprovemente  Com- 
mittee on  the  clauses  of  the  proposals  for  an  Agricultural 
Tenancies  Bill  referred  to  the  committee  by  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Council," 

Mr.  MuNTZ  stated  that,  in  accordance  with  his  request,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  secretary  summoned  a  meet- 
ing  of  the  members  for  the  19th  of  March,  but  that  only  the 
secretary  and  himself  attended,  and  that  another  meeting 
having  been  summoned  for  the  previous  evening,  the  result 
was  similar.  He  inferred  from  tliat  that  the  committee  wished 
to  adhere  to  the  report  just  presented  to  the  Council. 

After  this  explanation  the  meeting  proceeded  to  consider 
what  action  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
the  contagious  diseases  of  animals. 

Mr.  R.  Stratton  having-  risen  to  move  a  resolution  on  the 
subject,  said  the  action  of  the  Privy  Council  through  tiie 
medium  of  the  Veterinary  Department  was  absurdly  inadequate. 
As  a  member  of  a  deputation,  Mr.  Read  himself  complained 
to  the  president  in  the  strongest  language  of  the  course  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  Lord  Kimberley 
had  remarked  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  action  of  the 
present  Government  was  as  absurd  as  that  of  the  late 
one.  Under  these  circumstances  he  had  to  submit  the 
following:  "  The  Council  of  the  Central  and  Associated 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  desire  to  record  their  deep  regret 
that  the  Government  has  shown  no  disposition  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  various  contagious  diseases  of  animals. 
The  Council  are  convinced  that  the  system  recommended  by 
them  iu  Tebruary,  1873,  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
these  diseases  in  check,  and  thereby  largely  increase  the  home- 
supply  of  dairy  produce  and  animal  food,  whilst  the  report  of 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  shows  that 
the  requirement  of  slaughter  at  the  ports  of  disembarkation 
does  not  check  the  import  of  foreign  stock.  This  Council 
considers  that  the  present  regulations  for  the  slaughter  of  all 
animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  whilst  allowing  at  the 
same  time  a  free  importation  of  such  animals  from  counties  in 
which  that  disease  is  known  to  prevail,  fairly  illustrates  the 
vexatious  incompetency  of  the  Veterinary  Department.  The 
Council  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  sub- 
ject should  be  brought  before  Parliament  during  the  present 
Session,  being  convinced  that  the  Government  would  find  it 
impossible  to  defend  the  present  system." 

Mr.  T.  WiLLSON  having  seconded  the  resolution, 

Mr.  H.  Neilb  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
on  the  agenda,  as  an  amendment :  "  That  this  Council,  seeing 
the  continued  and  serious  losses  among  home  stock  from  con- 
tagious diseases,  regret  that  her  Majesty's  Government  have 
shown  no  disposition  to  deal  adequately  with  the  subject ;  and 
urge  that  it  should  be  brought  before  Parliament  at  an  early- 
date,  and  that  the  Govenitiient  should  be  stroiigly   pressed   to 
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adopt  the  measures  of  prevention  persistently  advocated  by  tlie 
chambers  of  agriculture  for  years  past ;  and  that  some  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  be  requested  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  bringing  this  question  before  Parliament." 

Mr.  Atkins  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Stratton  having,  in  deference  to  the  recomniendafion 
of  the  chairman,  withdrawn  the  original  resolution,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  too  elaborate  for  adoption,  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 


The  Government  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  having  been 
fixed  for  consideration  at  the  meeting  in  May, 

Jlr.  T.  WiLLSON  suggested  that  there  should  be  another 
subject  selected  for  that  occasion,  as  the  Government  bill 
might  have  gone  to  the  dogs  long  before  that  time  (laughter). 

The  iiaancial  proposals  of  the  Government  were  then  choEoa 
as  a  second  subject. 

A  vole  of  thanks  was  given  to  Lord  Hampton  as  chairman, 
and  the  meeting  separated. 


THE      TIMES     ON      TENANT-RIGHT, 


BY   AN   EAST   ESSEX    FARMER. 


It  is  a  pity  that  the  "  mis-leading  journal,"  when 
taking  up  a  definite  position  on  so  important  a  question 
as  Tenant-Right,  should  not  take  care  to  entrust  the 
writing  of  its  articles  upon  that  question  to  some  one 
who  has  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  points 
at  issue.  But,  perhaps,  when  a  foregone  conclusion  has 
to  be  written  up  to,  and  special  pleading  rather  than  fair 
judgment  is  consequently  what  is  desired,  ignorance,  as  a 
recognised  ally  of  prejudice,  is  to  be  preferred  to  know- 
ledge. However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  no 
journal  of  any  pretension  has  been  guilty  of  as  many 
absurd  errors  in  its  treatment  of  tlie  Tenant-Right  con- 
troversy as  The  Times.  Not  long  ago  a  year  was  stated  to 
be  the  usual  term  of  notice  to  quit  in  tenancies  from  year 
to  year,  and  in  an  article  which  appeared  last  Wednesday 
security  of  capital  is  confused  with  fixity  of  tenure,  and 
county  customs  with  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements ;  besides  other  mistakes,  which  will  be  pre- 
sently noticed.  Again,  a  journal  is  not  responsible  for 
the  views  or  errors  of  a  correspondent ;  but  it  is  at  least 
remarkable  that  a  prominent  position  and  large  type 
shiuld  have  been  given  to  a  letter  by  "A  Cultivator,"  in 
which  it  is  urged  that  if  increased  produce  is  likely  to 
result  from  security  of  tenants'  capital,  it  ought  to  be  easy 
to  show  by  figures  that  more  is  produced  on  farms  cultivated 
by  owners,  or  by  tenants  who  have  good  security,  than  on 
the  ordinary  run  of  occupations  where  no  such  incentive 
to  the  investment  of  capital  exists.  Now  eveiyone  who 
has  given  a  moderate  amount  of  attention  to  the  Tenant- 
Right  question  must  know  perfectly  well  that  such 
figures  have  been  repeatedly  given  by  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Mechi,  Mr.  M'Neel  Caird,  and  numerous  other  writers 
and  speakers.  But  the  bias  of  The  Times  is  so  well 
known  that  those  who  could  conclusively  refute  the  in. 
sinuation  of  this  correspondent  have  not  troubled  them, 
selves  to  reply  to  it — for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have 
cause  to  fear  that  their  replies  would  be  suppressed. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  referred  commences  by 
stating  that  "  the  spectacle  of  agriculturists  meetings  all 
over  the  country,  and  dividing  with  various  resirlts  upon 
motions  more  or  less  subversive  of  the  existing  relations  of 
landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer  too,  seems  to  call  for  some 
explanation."  The  "  explanation"  offered  by  The  Times  is 
that  if  they  are  serious,  which  it  affects  to  doubt,  they 
do  not  realise  the  extent  of  the  "  revolution"  which  the 
success  of  their  agitation  would  bring  to  pass.  Their 
voting  is  compared  to  "  the  biddings  at  an  agricultural 
sale  by  auction,"  which,  we  are  told,  "are always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gathering  and  the  refreshments  gratuitously 
provided."  "Their  spirits  rise  in  one  another's  company;" 
they  "  think  there  is  no  harm  in  asking,"  and  so,  "  upon 
the  whole,  a  very  large  discount  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
more  serious  view  of  the  present  agricultural  cry."  That 
is  as  much  as  to  say  farmers  in  their  meetings  are  stimu- 
lated by  fellow-feeling,  as  in  auctions  they  are  made  ven- 
turesome by  a  more  material  description  of  stimulant,  and 
they  really  do  not  wish  for  all  they  ask  for,  even  if  they 


know  what  that  actually  is.  In  short,  they  are  a  set  of 
jolly  dogs  who  "  ai'e  apt  to  mix  mirth  and  humour  with  bu- 
siness, and  even  more  solemn  occasions" ;  so  their  demands 
are  not  to  be  taken  au  serleux,  but  our  legislators  may 
pat  them  on  the  back,  or  poke  them  in  the  ribs,  and  tell 
them  to  stick  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  the  fattening 
of  oxen — ^jolly  dogs  like  themselves — leaving  more  im- 
portant matters  to  their  natural  patrons  and  leaders, 
"  county  gentlemen,  county  members,  justices,  pillars  of 
the  State" ! 

Well,  we  all  know  that  it  is  a  sign  that  The  Times  is 
getting  alarmed  about  the  success  of  a  movement  which 
it  desires  to  stifle  when  it  takes  to  elaborate  efforts  to 
throw  ridicule  upon  those  who  are  taking  part  in  the 
agitation.  Such  attempts  to  pooh-pooh  a  serious  move- 
ment are,  however,  always  futile,  chiefly  because  they  are 
as  obviously  aflFectcd  as  is  the  estimate  of  the  Farmers' 
Club — undoubtedly  the  most  thoroughly  representative 
farmers'  association  in  the  Kingdom — as  a  body  "too 
much  enveloped  and  imbued  with  other  than  purely  agri- 
cultural influences  to  be  a  fair  specimen."  It  is  not  worth 
while  seriously  to  ask  what  other  than  agricultural  influ- 
ences prevail  at  the  Farmers'  Club,  because  the  wish  to 
think  that  such  influences  exist  is  probably  father  to  the 
thought,  or  to  the  pretended  opinion.  The  members  of 
the  Club  only  differ  from  the  mass  of  farmers  in  so  far 
as  they  are  above  the  average  in  education,  and  enabled 
by  their  position  to  afford  the  luxury  of  freely  expressing 
their  honest  convictions,  a  luxury,  unfortunately,  not 
shared  by  all  their  fellows. 

But  when  from  affected  derision  The  Times  proceeds 
to  what  appeal's  to  be  intended  for  serious  argument,  it 
only  takes  a  step  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  absurd — from 
bad  jokes  to  gross  mistakes  and  misconceptions.  Take 
this  for  instance :  "  What  is  startling  is  to  hear  all  over 
the  country  demands  for  security,  as  it  is  called — that  is 
of  undisturbed  occupation,  in  behalf  not  only  of  the 
tenant-farmers  in  possession,  but  of  the  whole  class, 
against  the  legal  proprietors  of  the  soil."  Now  what 
English  advocate  of  Tenant-Right  has  asked  for  "  security 
of  undisturbed  occupation  ?"  Not  one,  so  far  as  I 
know.  What  is  asked  for  is,  not  fixity  of  tenure,  not 
security  of  occupation,  but  fixity  of  law  and  security  of 
capital.  English  tenants  do  not  ask  that  they  shall  not 
have  their  farms  taken  from  them,  but  that  they  shall 
not  have  the  property  which  they  have  invested  in  their 
farms  appropriated  by  their  landlords.  They  want  Par- 
liament to  pass  an  Act  to  compel  the  owners  of  land  to 
give,  not  fixity  of  tenure,  but  payment  for  value  received. 

If  Ttio  Times  knows  nothing  of  farming  and  the  de- 
mands of  farmers,  it  might  be  expected  to  know  a  little 
about  law.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  statement  like 
this :  "  It  (the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill)  recognises 
what  has  always  been  recognised  hitherto  in  all  mercantile 
and  industrial  arrangements — freedom  of  contract ;  the 
only  restrictions  hitherto  known  being  those  directly 
affecting  life,  health,  and  morality."    2iow  in  the  strictest 
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sense  all  our  laws,  bciug  iatcudeJ  to  prevent  wrong- 
doing, affect  moralitj' ;  and  in  that  sense  a  law  restraining 
landlords  from  appropriating  their  tenants'  property 
would  be  a  restriction  affecting  morality.  In  what  other 
sense,  I  should  like  to  know,  do  such  laws  as  the  Bank- 
ruptcy laws,  the  Truck  Acts,  the  Master  and  Servant 
Act,  the  Married  "Wonaeu's  Property  Act,  the  Lodgers' 
Act,  or  the  laws  affecting  usury,  stock -jobbing,  railways, 
cab  fares,  and  many  other  laws  written  and  unwritten — 
all  directly  controlling  freedom  of  contract — affect  mo- 
rality ?  Those  whioh  affect  life  and  health  we  may  leave 
quite  out  of  the  question.  The  fact  is  that  freedom  of 
contract  is  interfered  with  in  ways  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion in  a  newspaper  article,  even  if  we  could  call  them  all 
to  mind  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  and  it  is  nothing 
but  a  piece  of  sublime  effrontery  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  compulsory  Tenant-Ilight  to  exclaim  against  that 
principle  as  if  it  were  the  most  startling  innovation, 
instead  of  being  quite  in  harmony  with  the  general  tenour 
of  the  laws  by  which  we  are  governed. 

It  is  equally  misleading;  and  outrageous  to  describe 
compulsory  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements 
as  "  a  downright  prohibition  of  contract  in  favour  of  some 
customs  to  be  artificially  constructed  and  enacted,"  which 
would  be  "such  apiece  of  chance-work  that  no  human 
being  could  even  guess  how  he  would  fare  under  it."  We 
need  hardly  say  that  no  one  wants  to  construct  any  arti- 
ficial customs,  and  that  such  a  process  would  be  wide  as 
the  poles  apart  from  the  real  desideratum — namely,  pay- 
ment for  the  unexhausted  value  of  acts  of  improvement, 
common  already,  but,  in  the  absence  of  a  lease,  only 
carried  out  at  an  imminent  risk  of  confiscation.  This 
"  chance-work"  is  precisely  what  we  wish  to  remove,  not 
to  establish,  and  we  would  replace  it  by  a  system  founded 
on  the  principle  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  which 
we  have  already  epitomised  under  the  formula  of  payment 
for  value  received.  The  only  chance-work  here  would  be 
the  inevitable  fallibility  of  human  judgment  on  the  part 
of  arbitrators,  which  would  surely,  at  the  worst,  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  custom  of  brigandage,  which  the  system 
would  supersede. 

The  "philosophers  and  economists"  who  met  at  Salis- 
bury-square the  other  day—  that  is,  the  members  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  and  their  visitors — are  nest  reflected  in 
the  distorting  mirror  of  The  T:mes.  Thus :  "  It  is 
found  by  all  experience,  says  one  speaker,  that  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  should  be  free.  Agriculture,  he  infers,  ought  to 
be  free  ;  it  cannot  be  free,  he  says,  without  security  for 
the  agriculturist.  That  is,  he  can  only  do  what  he  likes 
when  he  can  call  the  land  his  own  sufficiently  for  that 
purpose."  Observe  how  to  perfectly  sound  premises  T/ie 
Times  tacks  on  a  false  conclusion,  entirely  differcTit  from 
that  which  the  argument  was  intended  to  lead  up  to, 
There  is  here  again  the  same  confusion  between  security 
of  capital  and  fixity  of  tenure — whether  through  mis-com- 
prehension or  artifice  we  cannot  say — which  has  been 
previously  noticed.  The  tenant  does  not  want  to  be  able 
to  call  the  land  his  own  as  long  as  he  is  a  tenant,  but  to 
be  able  to  call  his  own  his  own. 

Next  Lord  Leicest(!r's  lease  is  referred  to  as  "  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  no  compulsory  legislation  is  really 
wanted,"  which  is  something  like  saying  that  one  swallow 
makes  a  summer.  Any  one  but  a  Times'  writer  would 
conclude  from  the  fact  of  the  Holkham  lease  being  about 
the  only  one  ever  bi  ought  forward  as  approximately  fair 
to  the  tenant  that  compulsory  legislation  is  wanted. 

Last  of  all  The  Times  appeals  to  the  prejudices  and 
selfish  feai's  of  those  "  country  gentlemen  of  standing 
and  education"  who  "profess  to  entertain  a  doubt 
whether  the  chief  clause  of  this  bill  (the  Govenraent  bill) 
— the  redeemi''ig  clause  as  it  is  fondly  called — should  not 
be  compulsory."     How  they  can  make  such  a  profession 


in  public  "  unless  it  be  with  some  remote  reference  to 
electioneering  purposes"  The  Times  finds  it  difficult  to 
understand.  They,  too,  like  the  farmers,  if  they  are 
serious,  cannot  know  what  they  are  about.  The  fearful 
results  that  must  ensue  from  their  mistake  are,  therefore, 
pointed  out  to  them.  The  tenantry  are  to  have  security 
"against"  their  landlords,  in  order  that  they  may  do 
what  they  like  with  the  land.  The  positions  of  the  two 
classes  will  be  reversed  by  such  a  compulsory  enactment, 
the  tenant  becoming  the  landlord,  "  and  the  landlord  it 
is  hard  to  say  what,  but  certainly  a  landlord  no  longer." 
These  poor  nondescripts  will  then  be  at  the  mercy  of 
designing  tenants,  and  will  be  defrauded  in  the  most 
wholesale  way.  And  so  on  to  the  end  ef  this  desperately 
reckless  article.  The  Times,  which  only  a  few  months 
back  cavalierly  declared  that  there  was  "  noTenant-Right 
difficulty  in  England,"  now  obviously  feels  that  it  is  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle.  The  affected  ridicule  of  the  first 
part  of  the  article  contrasts  ludicrously  with  the  almost 
tragic  lugubrionsness  of  the  last  part.  We  may  almost 
expect  to  see  The  Times  next  appearing  on  its  knees,  and 
bathed  in  tears,  imploring  the  triumphant  tenant-farmers 
to  spare  their  unfortunate  victims,  the  landlords. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  I  owe  some  apology  to  my 
readers  for  so  much  serious  and  trite  argument  in  reply  to 
such  obvious  errors  and  misrepresentations,  and  the 
apology  must  be  that  such  statements,  appearing  in  the 
misleading  journal,  are  likely  to  be  taken  by  people  who 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  question  to  which  they 
relate  for  more  than  they  are  worth. 
[It  is  only  fair  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  we 
transplant  accordingly  the  following  remarkable  com- 
munication from  The  Nottinghamshire  0/iardian  : 

The  Tenant-Right  Bill. — Sir, — The  article  in  The  Times 
of  to-day  on  this  subject  ought  to  be  read  by  every  farmer  in 
England.  1  hope  you  will  be  able  to  let  it  appear  in  The 
Guardian  of  this  week,  so  that,  at  any  rate,  most  of  the  farmers 
in  Nottinghamshire  will  iiave  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  question.  It  appears  to  me  that  many  persons  have  quite 
lost  their  beads  when  discussing  this  subject.  Your  obedient 
servant,  Richabd  Milward.     12,  Hanover-square,  April  7. 

And    dated   from  Hanover-square,   too !     Would  Mr. 

Milward  thus  imply  that  he  speaks  on  behalf  of  the 

Royal    Agricultural    Society   of  England? — Editor 

M.  L.  E.-] 


THE  TIMES  ON  TENANT  RIGHT.— 77^5  Times  of 
Wednesday  bad  a  funny  article  on  English  Tcnant-Ri^ht^ 
one  of  the  most  alarmist  pieces  of  leader-writing  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  leading  journal  for  some  years.  It  says  that  the 
farmers  are  trying  to  turij  everything  upside  down,  and  to 
overturn  the  pillars  of  the  rural  State  by  demanding  to  be 
made  the  landlords  instead  of  the  tenants.  In  fact.  The 
Times  is  so  much  alarmed  that  its  only  consolation  is  that  the 
agriculturists  are  joking.  They  can't,  it  assures  us,  be  serious 
— which  looks  as  if  TAe  Times  really  thought  that  they  were 
very  serious  indeed,  and  wanted,  therefore,  to  frighten  the 
country  gentlemen  to  uphold  their  rights.  la  fact  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  finds  in  his  own  party  a  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  a  more  stringent  measure  than  he  has  proposed. — Norwich 
Mercury.  

THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 
a  resolution  was  passed  recording  the  sense  enter- 
tained of  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Holland, 
which  had  contrihnted  so  much  to  the  success  of  the 
institution:  Lord  Ducie  was  elected  chairman  in  his  place  ; 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  succeeded  liim  as  member  of 
Council ;  and  Mr.  George  Eastcourt,  M.P.,  as  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Management.  The  members  present  were  : 
Lord  Bathurst,  Vice-President ;  Lord  Ducie,  Sir  Michael  E. 
Hicks-Beach,  Colonel  Nigel,  F.  Kingscote,  Major  Bathurst, 
the  Rev.  T.  Maurice,  Mr.  Edward  Bowly,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Edmonds. 
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SUFFOLK  CUSTOMS  AS  TO  TENANT-RIGHT. 


TO  TUE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 


Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Corrance  having  at  the  Framlingham 
Farmers'  Club  complained  that  I  had,atthe  March  meeting 
of  the  Central  Farmers'  Club,  contradicted  a  statement  he 
had  made  there  that  farms  in  Suffolk  were  generally  let  on 
lease,  and  that  the  Suffolk  custom  was  one  of  Tenant- 
Right — or,  in  other  words,  of  giving  tenant-farmers  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements  at  the  expiration 
of  their  tenancies — permit  me  to  state  the  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  correct  what  I  believed,  and  still  believe, 
was  amis-statement  made  in  ignorance  by  the  honourable 
ex-member  for  East  Suffolk. 

For  more  than  25  years  1  have  taken  a  warm  interest 
in  the  Tenant-Right  question.  I  have  addressed  a  good 
many  large  public  meetings  on  the  question,  one  ot 
them  in  the  Framlingham  Corn  Hall  on  the  22ad  of 
November,  1851,  when  a  resolbtion  in  favour  of  Tenant- 
Right  was  carried  unanimously;  and  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1S52,  I  formed  one  of  a  large  deputation  from 
the  farmers  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  who  waited  on 
the  then  Prime  Minister,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  Uowning- 
street,  introduced  by  the  late  Lord  Rendlesham,  on  the 
subjects  of  Tenant-Right,  the  Malt-tax,  and  the  Game- 
laws,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  five 
farmers  selected  to  address  his  lordship.  All  these  long 
years  I  have  seen  the  want  of  Tenant-Right  in  cases 
whose  name  is  legion,  and  on  one  occasion  was  a  large 
sufferer  for  want  of  it.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  cove- 
nants under  which  very  many  farms  are  hired  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk ;  have  had  opportunities  of  inspecting  many 
agreements  and  some  few  leases ;  but  not  more  than  twice 
have  I  seen  a  covenant  giving  tenants  compensation  for 
their  unexhausted  improvements. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Farmers'  Club  on  the 
1st  of  March  I  was  present  to  hear  the  discussion  of  a 
subject  on  which  I  had  so  long  taken  such  a  deep  interest, 
when  the  able  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  Howard,  and  the 
remarks  made  by  the  subsequent  speakers,  had  given  me 
unmitigated  pleasure,  until  Mr.  Corrance  made  the  un- 
wise and  erroneous  statement  above  referred  to.  I  had  not 
thought  of  speaking,  but  finding  his  statements  were 
about  to  pass  unchallenged,  I  asked  a  gentleman  who 
was  sitting  by  my  side,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Club,  if  a 
few  remarks  from  me  would  be  objectionable,  lie  said 
he  thought  not,  and  I  briefly  pointed  out  the  mistakes 
Mr.  Corrance  had  heedlessly  fallen  into.  When  I  had  sat 
down  he  asked  if  it  were  not  the  custom  in  Suffolk  to  pay 
outgoing  tenants  for  their  unexhausted  improvements, 
and  I  replied  "  Certainly  not."  And  the  excellent 
member  for  South  Norfolk,  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  con- 
firmed my  statement. 

Since  that  time  I  have  asked  several  gentlemen  who 
have  been  largely  employed  in  making  agricultural  valua- 
tions in  Suffolk  whether  the  majority  of  our  farms  are  let 
on  leases  or  yearly  tenancies,  and  they  concur  in  opinion 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  held  under  agreement 


from  year  to  year.  The  plan  has  very  frequently  been  to 
let  them  for  a  term,  say  of  eight  years,  and  on  its  expiry 
the  occupation  is  continued  as  a  yearly  holding,  subject 
to  six  months'  notice  to  quit  at  Old  Michaelmas.  And  in 
some  few  cases,  as  a  mark  of  special  favour,  a  twelve 
years'  lease  has  been  granted.     But  it  is  seldom  renewed. 

With  resptctto  Mr.  Corrance's  statement  that  "com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements  was  regularly 
paid  to  farmers  in  Suffolk  on  quitting  their  holdings ;"  in 
the  first  place  allow  me  to  quote  Dixon's  "  Law  of  the 
Farm,"  a  standard  work  on  Agricultural  Law.  In  his 
chapter  on  Tenant-Right  he  gives  a  digest  of  the  agri- 
cultural customs  in  existence  in  all  the  counties  in  England 
and  Wales.  And  with  respect  to  Suffolk  he  says, "  There 
is  no  Teuant-Right,  beyond  that  recognised  by  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  by  the  leases  or  agreements 
generally  granted  in  the  neighbourhood."  And  these,  as 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read  has  well  said,  "  consist  of  a  few  muddling 
covenants,  which  puzzle  everybody,  and  under  which  the 
man  who  has  done  the  worst  tillage  generally  gets  the 
most  money."  Then  I  will  take  the  article  on  the 
Farming  Customs  and  Covenants  of  England,  written 
by  Mr.  Clement  Cadle,  which  appeared  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Journal,  (new  series). 
The  only  species  of  Tenant-Right  specified  as  being 
allowed  in  Suffolk  is  the  draining  done  within  four  years 
of  the  end  of  the  tenancy.  And  I  might  appeal  to  your 
nnmerous  readers  who  are  farming  in  Suffolk,  as  to  whether 
any  system  of  Tenant-Right  worthy  of  the  name  forme  a 
portion  of  the  farming  customs  in  operation  in  the  county. 

I  am  an  older  man  than  Mr.  Corrance,  and  will  con- 
elude  by  giving  him  a  piece  of  advice,  which,  if  he  take 
it  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  give  it,  may  be  of  service  to 
him.  He  has  evidently  mistaken  the  "  muddling  cove- 
nants" alluded  to  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  for  Tenant- 
Right,  and  before  again  addressing  a  body  of  practical 
men  like  the  members  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club,  let 
him  be  quite  sure  he  understands  the  subject  on  which  he 
proposes  to  speak,  and  he  need  be  in  future  under  no  fear 
of  being  "  flatly  contradicted." 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Robert  Haward. 

Mel/s  Hill,  Hiilesworth,  April  9lh. 


THE  TENANT-RIGHT  BILL.  —  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Devonshire  Cliaraber  of  Agriculture,  in  Exeter, 
the  discussion  on  the  Agriculture  Holdings  Bill 
was  resumed.  At  the  last  meeting  a  motion 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  May  to  tlie  effect  that  the 
principle  of  the  bill  should  be  compulsory  and  not  permissive  ; 
to  this  there  was  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Trump,  "  That  only 
certain  clauses  in  the  bill  should  be  compulsory."  Tne 
discussion  was  now  resumed  on  these  questions.  Earl 
Fortescue  presided.  Mr.  Upcott  seconded  the  amendment. 
After  a  long  discussion,  Mr.  Trump  announced  that  he  found 
that  lie  in  the  main  agreed  with  Mr.  May's  motion,  and  he, 
therefore,  withdrew  his  amendment,so  that  the  original  motion, 
"  That  the  principls  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  should 
be  compulsory  and  not  permissive,"  was  the  only  question 
before  the  meeting.  The  Chamber  divided,  when  the  original 
motion,  affirming  tiie  compulsory  principle,  was  carried  by  16 
votes  to  ]". 
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THE      AGRICULTURAL      HOLDINGS      BILL. 
THE    SECOND    EEADING. 


Just  a  montli  since  attention  was  called  iu  these 
columns  to  a  inovomcut  for  tlirowinp;  the  Tenant-Right 
question  into  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  Party  ;  as  \vc 
went  on  to  warn  our  readers  that,  from  precedent  no 
p;rcat  faith  could  he  put  in  any  promises  which  might  be 
issued  from  such  a  quarter  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural 
interest.  And  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, with  the  benches  on  either  side  well  tilled,  cer- 
tainly a  very  damaging  debate  ensued.  Contrary,  how- 
ever, to  expectation,  this  was  not  so  much  a  party-liglit  as 
an  onslaught  against  the  principle  under  consideration. 
The  most  determined  enemies  of  Tenant-Right  are  now 
manifestly  the  leading  spirits  not  of  the  Conservative  hut 
of  the  Liberal  ranks.  If  we  are  to  judge  men  like  Lord 
Granville,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  or  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
by  their  utterances  over  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill, 
this  said  measure  is  ahout  the  last  whicli  when  in  power 
they  would  think  of  introducing,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances of  su])porliug. 

The  debate,  we  have  said,  was  a  damaging  one, 
although  unquestionably  not  to  the  Government,  which 
must,  indeed,  gain  greatly  hy  the  comparison,  hut 
damaging  to  the  cause,  and  those  identified  witli  its 
advocacy.  The  aim,  evidently,  of  the  chiefs  on  the  other 
side  was  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  proceedings, 
and  to  laugh  the  case  out  of  court.  They  appeared  to 
think  with  Mr.  T.  C.  Scott  in  a  letter  given  in  another 
column  that  the  aim  would  be  "  to  assimilate  as  near  as 
possible  the  posilion  of  a  tenant  to  that  of  an  owner  ;"  and 
thus  the  Duke  of  Somerset  "  put  altogether  aside  a  great 
deal  of  the  talk  there  had  been  in  the  country  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  tenants.  It  was  said,  for  instance, 
that  the  farmers  were  the  great  improvers,  and  that  the 
greater  the  power  given  to  them  the  greater  would  be  the 
improvement  of  the  land.  He  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  land  was  improved  by  the  owner,  who  looked 
to  permanent  improvements  more  than  to  what  was  done  by 
the  tenant,  who  looked  to  more  immediate  profit.  He  de- 
precated any  change  which  would  disturb  the  harmony  at 
present  existing  between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  was 
said  that  if  the  productive  power  were  increased,  the 
farmers  would  devote  their  whole  energies  to  feeding  the 
people  cheaply.  Well,  when  the  farmers  opposed  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  they  had  not  the  same  anxious 
desire  to  see  the  people  cheaply  fed."  And  here  there 
was  latujlder  of  course,  as  there  was  continually  over 
Lord  Granville's  not  very  brilliant  cratlon,  wherein  tlie 
bill  without  compulsion  is  pronounced  to  be  of  no  use 
whatever,  and  of  very  little  value  under  any  circumtsances. 
Then  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  after  having  in  turn  raised 
Ms  little  laugh,  proceeds  to  put  the  matter  in  a  much  more 
serious  light:  "Were  the  tenant-farmers  of  England 
starving  ?  As  far  as  he  was  aware,  they  still  had  those 
portly  proportions  for  which  they  were  proverbial  (a  latvjh). 
The  whole  object  of  the  bill  was  to  secure  for  them  a  better 
bargain  from  their  landlords  ;  but  a  great  number  of 
tenants  in  England  were  unable  to  get  these  covenants, 
because  they  were  paying,  and  had  been  paying  for 
generations,  a  very  low  rent.  In  fact,  they  had  been 
enjoying  compensation  in  the  form  of  lowness  of  rent. 
In  most  cases  where  there  had  been  no  contract,  vs'here 
the  bargain  had  been  perfectly  indefinite,  the  tenants  had 
actually  enjoyed,  and  were  at  this  moment  enjoying,  ex- 
tensive compensation  in  the  form  of  rents  greatly  below 
the  market  value."  There  is  not  much  argument  in  all 
this,  but  there  is  plenty  of  mischief  intended,  and  an  utter 


want  of  sympathy  exhibited ;  as  it  will  require  all  the 
strength  which  the  Liberals  can  afford  us  to  correct  in  the 
House  of  Commons  all  that  has  been  done  so  far  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  liberal 
lords  like  Lord  Leicester  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose 
names  have  now  come  to  be  associated  with  any  reform  iu 
tlic  tenure  of  land,  made  no  sign  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock  will  give  expression  to  liis 
views  on  Tenant-Right  in  his  addresses  to  the  farmers  of 
Bedfordshire. 

Before  even  the  bill  was  introduced  we  said  there  could 
be  no  hope,  considering  the  composition  of  the  two  bodies, 
of  the  clause  against  freedom  of  contract  being  carried 
in  either  House ;  iu  the  upper  we  believe  that  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly  is  the  only  peer  who  has  committed 
himself  so  far  as  to  advocate  a  compulsory  act,  and  in 
the  lower  Mr.  Sewell  Bead  thinks  he  could  count  upon 
o/te  or  two  perhaps  of  his  own  Party  voting  with  hira. 
The  farmer  may  ask  whose  fault  this  is?  and  we  may 
leave  him  to  answer  his  own  question.  In  the  interiur 
it  will  be  as  well  to  look  the  position  full  in  the  face 
The  best  speech  delivered  as  yet  over  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  is  indisputably  that  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond when  introducing  it,  and  although  the  bill  itself 
did  not  equal  the  speech,  we  say  again  there  is  some  good 
in  it,  and  much  debateable  matter  which  may  be  amended 
in  committee.  We  do  not  go  with  certain  Chambers  and 
Clubs  in  the  violence  of  their  opposition  because  we  fail 
to  see  where  they  are  going  to.  The  very  fact  of  any  bill 
being  brought  iu  is  itself  a  recognition  of  the  principle 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  we  could  not  command  else- 
where unless  our  cause  rested  with  Free  Lances  and  other 
outsiders  at  some  far  distant  date.  This  is  at  best  but  a 
forlorn  hope,  and  it  would  be  surely  more  politic  to  make 
the  most  of  that  which  we  have  before  us.  The  alter- 
native, Avhich  we  are  glad  to  see  the  Government  de- 
clines to  avail  itself  of,  would  be  another  "  long  day," 
through  tho  agency  of  a  Royal  Commission  or  a  Special 
Committee,  a  means  which  could  do  no  good  in  spreading 
information  already  sown  broadcast,  or  by  reporting  on 
habits  and  customs  that  we  have  been  collecting  and 
tabulating  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  very  debate  soon  grew  wearisome,  what  with  its 
threadbare  platitudes,  false  hypotheses,  and  far-away 
assumptions,  which  have  been  dispelled  over  and  over 
again ;  and  when  we  left,  long  before  it  was  over,  it  was 
with  the  conviction  that  the  Conservatives  misjht  do 
something  to  meet  the  views  of  the  farmer,  but  that 
the  Liberals  would  do  nothing — something  of  an  anti- 
climax no  doubt,  after  all  we  have  heard  and  read 
over  this  matter  of  late. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Thursday,  April  15, 

The  Earl  of  AIRLIE  said  that  as,  iu  the  opinion  of  his 
noble  friend  who  had  introduced  the  bill  (the  Duke  of  Ricli- 
mond),  there  were  reasons  which  rendered  it  expedient  that 
there  should  be  legislation  of  some  kind  on  this  subject,  iu; 
should  not  say  anything  further  on  that  point  than  that  lie 
concurred  with  his  noble  friend.  But  in  respect  of  tlie  bill 
this  very  important  question  arose — namely,  whether  the 
measure  should  be  one  for  securing  compensation  for  improve- 
ments in  cases  where  the  landlord  and  tenant  were  willing  to 
come  within  its  provisions,  or  whether  it  sliould  be  made  com- 
pulsory and  exclude  free  contract.  If  the  compulsory 
principle  ought  to  be  adopted,  this  bill  was  vvortlilpss  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  if  free  contracts  were  to  c.-tist,  then  it  appeared 
to  him  that  there  was  no  deficieucy  in  tlie  bill  which  might 
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not  be  amended  in  committee.  There  were  a  considerable 
number  of  gentlemen  who  were  entitled  to  speak  with  great 
authority  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  they  condemned  the 
bill  because  it  was  not  compulsory.  One  of  those  gentlemen 
said  that  because  it  did  not  set  aside  free  contracts  it  was  not 
compulsory,  and  the  bill  was  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it 
was  written.  That  gentleman  and  those  who  acted  with  jiim 
professed  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  the 
country.  Well,  he  much  doubted  that  they  did  speak  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  tenant-farmers  in  respect 
of  tliis  bill.  Let  their  lordships  take  the  case  of  Scotland. 
]3efore  Easter  a  deputation  from  the  Scottish  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  waited  on  his  noble  friend  opposite,  and  placed 
in  his  hands  two  resolutions  which,  he  believed,  had  been 
unanimously  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  that  body.  Those 
resolutions  were  : 

1.  "That  if  the  hindrances  which  obstruct  agriculture 
were  effectually  removed  and  producers  were  thus  made  safe 
to  apply  their  means  freely  in  developing  the  capabilities  of 
the  soil,  there  would  be  a  large  and  rapid  increase  to  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 

2.  "That  if  all  laws  of  privilege  and  unequal  presump- 
tion adverse  to  the  producer  of  food  were  eflectually  taken 
away,  there  would  be  no  need  to  interfere  with  freedom  of 
contract." 

Of  coarse  it  was  very  difficult  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  nuyority  of  the  tenant-farmers  ;  but  he  would 
remind  tlieir  lordships  of  a  rather  remarkable  election  in  the 
county  of  Cambridge  last  winter.  A  gentleman  wlio  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  great  landlords  of 
llie  county  withdrew,  and  an  hou.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
beyond  all  doubt  was  the  candidate  of  the  tenant-farmers  was 
returned.  That  hon,  and  learned  gentleman  said  that,  tliough 
he  was  iu  favour  of  compensation,  he  was  utterly  and  entirely 
opposed  to  doing  away  with  freedom  of  contract,  so  that  the 
tenant-farmers  iu  that  country  were  not  in  favour  of  doing 
away  with  free  contract.  It  seemed  to  be  generally  admitted 
lliat  the  landowners  of  England  were  not  disposed  to  deal 
unjustly  witli  tlieir  tenants.  A  gentleman  who  was  one  of 
the  strongest  advocates  of  a  compulsory  measure — Mr. 
Howard,  of  Bedford — spoke  the  other  day  at  the  Central 
Parmers'  Club,  in  terms  so  eulogistic  of  the  landowners  that 
as  he  was  one  of  that  body  he  was  almost  afraid  to  quote 
them.  Mr.  Howard,  on  the  i'remier  recently  receiving  a 
deputation  from  the  Eaniiers'  Club,  told  Mr.  Disraeli  tliat  he 
had  no  indictment  to  bring  against  tlie  landowners,  and  he 
stated  on  the  other  occasion  to  which  he  liad  just  referred  that 
tliey  had  done  their  duty  nobly  ;  but  the  argument  put  for- 
ward by  the  advocates  of  compulsion  was,  that  the  presump- 
tion was  now  agaiut  the  tenant,  and  that  limited  owners  had 
not  power  to  charge  the  land  with  compensation  paid  for 
improvements.  The  bill  before  their  lordships  met  that  argu- 
ment, It  altered  the  presumption  of  law  in  favour  of  the 
tenant  who  had  made  improvements,  and  it  enabled  the  limited 
owner  to  charge  tiie  estate  with  the  compensation  riaid  for 
those  improvements.  Mr.  Howard  was  reported  to  have 
made  tliese  observations  in  his  speech  at  Hexham :  "  He 
spoke  rather  feelingly  upon  this  question,  because  some  years 
ago  hs  took  two  farms  belonging  to  two  friends  of  his,  who 
were  limited  owners  and  hud  not  the  power  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  pay  compensation.  He  (Jlr.  Howard),  however, 
drained  the  laud  4  feet  deep  »ud  30  feet  wide,  and  since  that 
time  one  of  his  friends  had  died  and  the  estate  of  the  other 
had  changed  hands,  so  that  in  a  year  or  two  he  had  to 
give  up  the  farms  and  he  had  no  claims  upon  the  owners." 
It  was  said  that  this  bill  was  of  no  use  because  landowners 
would  contract  themselves  out  of  its  provisions.  Without 
claiming  tor  landowners  the  possession  of  sense  superior  to 
that  of  other  meii,  he  thought  it  fair  to  assume  that  in  the 
conduct  of  what  was  his  own  business  he  would  be  guided  by 
his  own  interests,  ard  every  landowner  knew  that,  in  the  long 
run,  it  was  for  his  benefit  that  the  tenant  should  liave  secuiity 
for  improvements.  Such  security  gave  the  landlord  a  better 
tenant  and  better  rent,  and  rent  more  punctually  paid.  The 
probability,  therefore,  appeared  to  iiim  to  be  that  instead  of 
setting  thenrselves  to  make  the  bill  of  no  eti'ect,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  landlords  would — he  did  not  say  adopt  this  bill, 
but  set  themselves  to  acting  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
those  provisions  in  their  dealings  with  tenants.  In  saying 
this,  he  was  not  speaking  on  mere  conjecture.    He  believed 


the  landlords  and  tenants  of  Norfolk  had  lately  met  and  agreed 
on  a  scale  of  compensation,  which  scale  had  been  adopted  in 
that  county.  A  similar  step  had  been  taken  iu  other  parts 
of  England,  and  if  a  considerable  number  of  landlords  became 
parties  to  such  agreements  their  conduct  would  bring  a  pressure 
to  bear  upon  others.  The  latter  would  see  that  those  who  had 
adopted  the  principle  of  compensation  got  better  rents.  It 
was  one  thing  to  be  in  advance  of  a  law  of  this  kind ;  it  was 
quite  another  thing  to  be  behind  it.  He  thought  that  those 
who  advocated  the  setting  aside  of  private  contract  were  bound 
not  only  to  show  that  their  object  would  be  effected  in  that 
way,  l)ut  also  to  show  that  it  could  not  be  affected  in  any  other 
way.  He  held  the  presumption  was  in  favour  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  landlords  acting  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  rather  than  against  it.  Those  who  advocated  the  setting 
aside  of  private  contract  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  had 
been  at  the  pains  to  show  that  there  were  other  eases  in  which 
private  contract  had  t)een  set  aside  by  the  Legislature.  Mr. 
Howard  referred  to  railways  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  railway  companies  came  to  Parliament  to  ask  for  certain 
powers,  and  Tarliamsnt  said  that  if  those  powers  were  granted 
it  would  be  on  certain  conditions.  There  Parliament  imposed 
conditions,  no  doubt ;  but  the  action  of  the  railway  company 
was  voluntary  from  beginning  to  end.  No  one  asked  it  to 
come  to  Parliament,  and  no  one  asked  it  to  take  the  bill  if  it 
did  not  wish  to  do  so  with  conditions  annexed.  He  was 
willing  to  admit  that  if  a  case  were  made  out  for  Parliamentary 
interference  with  free  contracts  as  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, that  interference  would  be  justified,  but  he  denied  that 
such  a  case  had  been  made  out.  Again,  they  were  told  that 
iu  this  case  other  interests  besides  those  of  landlords  and  ten- 
ants ought  to  be  consulted,  because  the  public  had  an  interest  in 
the  matter.  He  was  glad  to  accept  that  issue.  It  would  not 
be  hard  to  show  that  compulsory  legislation  in  reference  to  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  would  be  injurious  not 
only  to  both  those  classes,  but  to  the  public  at  large.  The 
Lincolnshire  custom  was  very  much  held  up.  No  doubt  it 
worked  well  iu  Lincolnshire,  and  his  noble  friend  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond),  when  introducing  this  bill,  said  that  if  he  could 
have  seen  liis  way  to  doing  so  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
adopted  it  for  the  whole  country.  But  his  noble  Iriend  could 
not  see  his  way  to  doing  that,  and  he  believed  that  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject  concurred  with  his  noble  friend  in 
thinking  that  no  attempt  of  the  kind  would  prove  successful. 
In  an  interesting  collection  of  letters  written  by  Mr.  Caird  it 
was  shown  that  in  Lincolnshire  itself  a  modification  had  been 
made  in  the  custom  as  it  existed  formerly.  It  was  diflicult  to 
guard  against  fraud.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  tenant  held  two 
different  farms  lying  close  beside  one  another,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  hold  one  and  give  up  the  other.  He  might  consume 
(ceding  stuff  on  the  one  he  intended  to  keep,  and  charge  the 
compensation  for  it  against  tlie  farm  he  was  about  to  surrender. 
He  should  not  wish  to  have  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  such  a  case 
as  that.  A  very  curious  light  was  thrown  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject  during  the  sittings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Im- 
provement of  Land,  presided  over  by  the  noble  mar([uis  oppo- 
site. Jlr.  Sanderson  gave  this  evidence:  "Therefore  what 
you  know  is  only  by  hearsay  ?  (as  to  the  failure  of  drainage 
sxecuted  by  the  landowner  with  money  borrowed  from  the  Land 
Improvement  Corapauj'). — Only  by  hearsay.  There  was  a  case 
in  Lincolnshire  I  was  employed  upon  some  years  ago,  where 
an  incoming  tenant  was  to  pay  a  certain  amount  for  drainage 
done  by  his  predecessor.  I  was  agent  for  the  owner  of 
the  estate.  He  appealed  to  me  that  he  would  not  pay  the 
charge.  I  examined  the  drains  ;  they  were  sixteen  inches  from 
the  surface  and  full  of  soil.  They  were  never  examined  by  the 
valuer  who  assessed  the  difference  between  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  tenant."  The  other  day  he  heard  of  a  farmer  wlio, 
in  reply  to  person  who  said  to  him  that  a  requirement  for  the 
production  of  receipts  would  be  a  check  against  fraudulent 
claims  for  compensation,  said  he  knew  men  who  would  give 
him  as  many  receipts  as  he  might  wish  to  call  for.  In  a  letter 
written  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  had  had  experience 
as  a  tenant  farmer,  that  gentleman  remarked  that  in  the 
consideration  of  this  matter  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer ought  to  be  regarded.  That  was  very  true.  Was 
it  for  the  interest  of  the  consumer  that  the  outgoing 
farmer  should  be  over-compensated?  Certainly  not,  be- 
cause in  99  cases  out  of  100  the  consumer  paid  what  the  in- 
coming tenant  had  to  hand  to  the  outgoing  one.  Some  gen- 
tlemen who  spoke  on  this  subject  always  assumed   that  the 
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whole  of  the  expenditure  on  a  faviu  wa3  made  by  the  tenant,  | 
and  that  the  landlord  had  no  outlay  at  all.  Landowners  knew 
that  not  to  be  the  fact,  but  he  was  very  much  afraid  thnt  if  they 
were  exposed  to  extravagant  claims  for  compensation  they 
would  restrict  their  outlay  as  much  as  they  could.  Tlieu  it 
was  to  he  remembered  that  every  year  meii  who  had  made 
money  in  commercial  and  other  pursuits  showed  an  anxiety  to 
invest  in  land.  He  did  not  think  that  such  men  would  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  that  anxiety  if  a  parliamentary  sanction  were 
given  to  extravagant  claims  for  compensation.  Their  lordships 
had  been  told  that  in  one  county  at  least  such  claims  had  been 
set  up  under  custom,  to  the  great  hardship  of  the  incoming 
tenant.  Two  vears  ago  the  advocates  of  legislation  for  giving 
compensation  did  not  go  so  far  as  they  did  now.  At  that  time 
they  were  content  that  the  claim  for  compensation  should  not 
extend  beyond  improvements  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
landlord  ;  but  now  they  went  much  further  and  wanted  th^it  the 
claim  should  be  held  good  whetherthe  landlord  had  consented  or 
not.  3Ir.  Howard  was  reported  to  liave  made  use  of  these  ob- 
servations in  his  speech  at  Hexham  :  "  With  respect  to  Clause 
9,  which  made  the  previous  consent  of  the  landlord  indispensable 
with  regard  to  permanent  improvements,  it  was  a  very  natural 
provision  for  the  owners  to  wish  to  see  inserted  in  the  bill ;  but 
he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  act  disadvantageously  to 
their  interests,  inasmuch  as  it  would  ciieck  the  outlay  in  per- 
manent improvements,  and  the  great  object  of  legislation  was 
to  encourage  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  in  making 
improvements.  Looking  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  that 
the  enjoyment  by  a  tenant  of  his  improvements  would 
lessen  his  claim  for  compensation,  that  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  his  claim  altogether  ceased — looking  also  to  the 
fact  that  should  he  quit  before  the  expiry  of  his  lease  his  land- 
lord would  have  the  satisfaction  of  a  valuation,  and  that  the 
outlay  had  been  of  a  suitable  character  and  had  added  to  the 
letting  value  of  his  holding — surely  the  interests  of  the  landlord 
were  amply  secured  without  tiiis  proviso  of  previous  consent." 
He  would  mention  to  their  lordships  a  case  within  his  own  ex- 
perience. A  few  years  ago  he  had  occasion  tc  let  land  which 
he  thought  might  before  very  long  bo  required  for  a  reservoir  in 
connection  with  a  proposed  supply  of  water  to  the  town  of 
Dundee.  He  felt  anxious  to  facilitate  the  object  which  the 
promoters  of  that  scheme  had  in  view,  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  in  a  position  to  do  so,  he  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  tenant  to  whom  he  was  letting  that  as  landlord  he 
should  be  allowed  to  re-enter  at  a  short  notice,  and  that  com- 
pensation for  improvements  should  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
amount.  Subsequently  the  promoters  of  the  water  scheme  did 
come  for  the  land,  and  he  was  able  to  sell  it  to  them  at  a  price 
which  certainly  was  satisfactory  to  himself,  but  which  appeared 
to  them  to  be  reasonable.  Now,  if  he  had  not  provided  against 
large  claims  for  compensation,  the  town  of  Dundee  might  have 
had  to  pay  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  they  actually 
did  for  the  site  of  a  reservoir  ;  because  the  compensation  would 
not  have  fallen  upon  him,  but  upon  the  town.  But  he  ventured 
to  thiiikthat  a  good  supply  of  pure  water  for  the  town  of  Dundee 
was  of  much  more  importance  than  that  a  bushel  or  so  more 
grain  should  have  been  grown  on  an  acre  of  the  laud.  The 
town  might  import  grain,  but  it  could  not  have  imported 
water.  There  was  another  consideration  in  connection  witii 
this  matter.  Complaints  were  being  made  of  the  overcrowding 
in  great  towns,  and  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  the 
Government  had  introduced  a  bill  to,  in  some  way,  remedy  that 
state  of  things  ;  but  increased  space  would  be  required  now  and 
in  the  future,  and  the  burdening  of  land  with  charges  for  com- 
pensation would  stand  in  the  wa^  of  the  acquirement  of  open 
spaces  for  the  people  of  large  towns.  It  appeared  to  him, 
therefore,  that  from  whatever  point  of  view  they  looked  at  it — 
whether  from  tlie  point  of  justice  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  or  from  that  of  justice  as  between  the  incoming  tenant 
and  the  outgoing  one,  or  from  that  of  consideration  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  public — freedom  of  contract  ought  to  be  upheld. 
For  those  reasons  he  believed  his  noble  Iriend  was  right 
in  not  proposing  a  compulsory  measure,  and  in  inserting 
safeguards  against  extravagant  claims  under  this  bill.  Having 
said  so  much,  he  wished  now  to  submit  that  in  one  or  two 
respects  the  bill  appeared  to  be  a  little  one-sided  in  favour  of 
the  landlord.  Clause  14  having  described  the  several  things 
which,  under  the  bill,  should  be  regarded  as  waste,  concluded 
with  these  words  :  "  But  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  any 
act  or  thing  not  npecified  in  the  section  from  being  deemed 
waste  diminishing  the  letting  value  of  the  holding."    That  cer- 


tainly appeared  to  be  a  little  one  sided.  Then,  as  to  the  terms 
at  the  expiration  of  which  improvements  were  to  be  deemed  ex- 
hausted, the  term  in  the  case  of  a  liouse  was  twenty  years  as  the 
bill  was  now  worded.  Well,  there  was  no  denying  that  a  house 
must  be  somewhat  the  worse  after  twenty  years  ;  but  it  might 
be  worth  something  even  after  that  period.  Then,  again,  as  to 
liming,  to  which  tlie  term  of  seven  years  was  applied.  It  was 
stated  that  in  some  places  liming  was  good  for  fourteen  years. 
As  to  the  provision  in  Clause  20,  giving  power  to  the  referees 
and  the  umpires  to  administer  an  oath,  and  providing  that  any 
person  giving  false  evidence  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury, 
that  seemed  to  be  a  strong  measure,  seeing  that  the  appeal  from 
the  umpire  was  to  the  County  Court  and  not  to  a  criminal  tri- 
bunal. It  might,  however,  be  right.  As  to  the  appeal,  it 
would  be  from  the  nominee  of  the  County  Court  Judge  to  the 
Couuty  Court  Judge  himself.  He  had  not  made  those  criticisms 
in  auy  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  bill,  but  because  he  thought  the 
points  to  which  they  were  directed  ought  to  be  looked  to  by  the 
noble  duke  and  tlieir  lordships'  House.  With  regard  to  the 
bill  as  a  whole,  he  did  not  think  it  would  produce  any  violent 
or  sudden  change.  Indeed,  he  did  not  think  that  even  a  com- 
pulsory bill  would  ^ive  those  who  advocated  it  all  that  they  ex- 
pected from  a  measure  of  the  kind.  Some  of  them  seemed  to 
think,  for  instance,  that  it  was  a  great  evil  that  we  had  to_  ex- 
change our  manufactures  for  food.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
the  member  for  Oxford  lamented  that  the  other  day  ;  but,  with 
great  respect  for  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  and  those  other 
gentlemen,  he  had  thought  that  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  was  to  enable  us  to  make  such  an  exchange. 
He  believed  the  ground  to  be  gained  by  the  bill  would  be  sure 
and  safe,  and  he  further  believed  that  it  would  not  cause  that 
reaction  which  might  be  the  consequence  of  a  more  stringent 
measure.  For  the  reasons  he  had  stated  he  thought  his  noble 
friend  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  not  making  the  measure 
compulsory. 

The  Marquis  of  HUNTLY  could  not  say  he  regarded  this 
measure  with  the  same  pleasure  that  had  been  manifested  by 
the  noble  earl  who  had  just  spoken.  As,  however,  the 
attempt  at  legislation  which  he  made  last  Session  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  noble  earl  to  he  "  ill-timed,"  and  by  the  noble 
duke  to  be  "  crude,"  he  could  not  but  regard  this  bill  as  a 
recognition  that  his  attempt  was  neither  so  "  ill-timed"  nor 
so  "crude"  as  it  had  been  pronounced  to  he.  He  should 
refer  to  only  a  very  few  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
first  was  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  County  Court  from  the 
reference  to  arbitration.  Was  not  this  unusual  and  somewhat 
absurd?  In  the  Irish  Bill  arbitration  and  resort  to  a  court 
were  given,  but  only  as  alternatives.  The  parties  could  not 
have  both  arbitration  and  appeal.  After  two  men  had  agreed 
to  settle  their  ditferences  by  the  assistance  of  two  arbitrators 
mutually  chosen,  and  an  umpire  appointed  by  the  arbitrators, 
wlio  ever  heard  of  an  appeal  ?  The  second  point  was  one  to 
which  reference  had  been  made  by  the  noble  earl — namely, 
the  great  difference  in  the  bill  between  the  definitions  of  dete- 
rioration and  that  of  improvement  of  land.  Surely  clause  6, 
defining  improvements,  should  have  a  corresponding  clause  as 
binding  the  landlords.  After  an  enumeration  of  acts  of  waste 
it  seemed  rather  one-sided  to  provide  that  "  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prevent  any  act  or  thing  not  specified  in  this 
section  from  being  deemed  waste  diminishing  the  letting 
value  of  the  holding."  Clauses  37  and  38  allowed  landlords 
and  tenants  to  treat  the  bill  as  a  dead  letter.  From  the 
speech  made  by  the  noble  dnke  when  introducing  the  bill,  he 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  introduce 
a  custom  where  a  custom  did  not  exist ;  but  the  adoption  of 
the  bill  was  optional  and  the  security  illusory.  He  believed 
that  with  one  single  exception  all  the  Chambers  of  Agricul- 
ture had  carried  resolutions  against  the  bill,  and  there  had 
been  published  a  number  of  letters  from  farmers  saying  that 
the  bill  was  unsuitable.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  reading 
the  noble  duke,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  give  a  right  of 
appeal  in  the  case  of  claims  by  owners  of  small  farms,  said 
that  the  man  with  20  acres  would  never  lay  out  a  shilling 
that  would  entitle  him  to  compensation.  Did  not  the  owners 
of  orchards,  who  in  many  cases  were  the  holders  of  only  small 
farms,  lay  out  money  in  improvements  ?  The  noble  duke, 
when  introducing  the  bill,  said  it  would  "  satisfy  all  reasonable 
and  moderate  men."  He  did  not  concur  with  the  noble  duke, 
but  he  believed  it  would  satisfy  reasonable  landlords  who 
already  gave  their  tenants  as  much  as  the   bill  would  afford 
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tliera,  and  that  it  would  also  satisfy  immoderate  and  unreason- 
able men  who  snap  their  fingers  at  it. 

Viscount  MIDLETON  believed  that  there  were  some  points 
in  the  bill  which  required  amendment,  but  these  were  rather 
for  Committee,  and  were  not  sucli  as  need  endanger  the 
measure.  Freedom  of  contract  was  the  essence  of  the  bill,  as 
it  was  of  most  dealings  in  this  country.  The  fraraers  of  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  had  tried  in  every  way  to  prevent  freedom  of 
contract  from  being  introduced  in  that  measure  ;  but  wlien- 
ever  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  by  legislation  freedom 
of  contract,  cunning  was  sure  to  step  in  and  defeat  the  legis- 
lation. He  was  sure  he  should  speak  the  opinion  of  all  wlio 
had  watched  the  iporking  of  the  Irish  Act  wlieu  he  said  that 
in  the  case  of  that  measure  the  attempt  had  been  evaded.  But 
their  lordships  would  recollect  that  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Act  I'arliaraent  had  insisted  that  while  freedom  of  contract 
was  destroyed  in  tlie  case  of  small  holdings  it  must  be  pro- 
served  iu  the  case  of  large  ones.  Now,  what  was  regarded  as 
a  large  holding  in  Ireland  was  looked  upon  as  a  small  one  iu 
this  country,  so  that  in  upholding  freedom  of  contract  in  the 
case  of  English  farms  the  noble  (hike  was  only  following  the 
precedent  laid  down  by  Parliament  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Act.  Earmers  were,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  well  able  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  and  to  make  their  own  agreements,  very 
frequently,  indeed,  they  knew  more  about  these  matters  than 
their  landlords  did.  As  a  class  the  hindlords  of  England  were 
a  body  of  men  who  would  not  take  an  unlair  advantage  of  a 
tenant.  He  did  not  wish,  however,  to  praise  them  for  this, 
because  lie  believed  such  a  course  of  action  was  dictated  by  the 
most  powerful  motive — viz.,  the  motive  of  self-interest.  It 
■was  their  interest  not  to  drive  hard  and  unfair  bargains  with 
their  tenants,  because  in  the  long  run  such  a  policy  would  not 
answer.  He  was  persuaded  that  if  their  lordsliips  attempted 
to  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant,  they  being  free  and 
competent  contracting  parties,  and  if  their  lordships  attempted 
to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  line  by  legislation,  from  which  no 
departure  was  permissible,  we  should  again  set  to  work  the 
iugenuity  of  lawyers  who  would  attempt  to  evade  the  Act. 
Therefor'",  whatever  provisions  their  lordships  might  see  fit  to 
introduce  in  Coinraittee  ho  earnestly  hoped  they  would  not  go 
the  length  of  making  any  change  in  those  clauses  which  pre- 
served freedom  in  contract.  There  were  not  the  same  reasons 
in  the  case  of  England  which  existed  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
There  was  not  in  the  sister  country  any  very  large  outlet  for 
commercial  enterprise,  and  consequently  those  (}ersons  who 
were  precluded  from  obtaining  agricultural  holdings  on  fair 
terms  had  not  the  opportunity  of  carrying  llieir  capital  else- 
where. But  no  one  ever  niaiufained  that  those  conditions 
existed  in  this  country,  where  there  was  an  ample  field  for  tlie 
employment  of  any  amount  of  capital  and  enterprise.  Some- 
times be  remarked  with  astonishment  the  number  of  energetic 
men  who  were  still  content  to  carry  on  the  business  of  agricul- 
ture with  the  moderate  returns  it  generally  gave  for  the  capital 
invested  as  compared  with  ca])ital  invested  in  strictly  commer- 
cial undertakings.  Their  lordships  must  be  aware  Irom  jier- 
sonal  experience  of  the  extreme  dilliculty  of  obtainicg  a  skilful 
tenant  who  was  willing  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  auricnlture 
and  not  to  be  diverted  into  some  of  the  minor  works  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  such  as  auctioneeriug,  valuing,  and  other 
occupations  wliich  would  take  him  more  or  less  from  his  proper 
work  of  agriculture.  When  a  landlord  succeeded  in  getting  a 
good  and  improving  tenant  on  his  property,  he  was  very  loath 
to  part  with  him.  This  being  the  case,  he  submitted  that  no 
cause  had  been  shown  why  the  freedom  of  contract  should  be 
interfered  with,  jnd  why  these  provisions  should  be  left  out  of 
the  bill.  On  the  contrary,  every  reason  of  prudence  and  of 
policy  would  dictate  their  retention.  He  was  convinced  that 
if  in  an  evil  moment  Parliament  was  induced  to  sanction  their 
omission,  the  measure  would  be  fraught  with  serious  injury  to 
the  interests  of  the  very  class  of  the  community  whose  welfare 
it  was  ostensibly  intended  to  promote. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said  this  was  in  nn  sense  a  party 
question,  but  it  was  one  in  which  their  lordshiiis,  rs  land- 
lords, were  largely  interested,  ard  therefore  it  was  most 
important  to  give  it  a  fair  consideration  and  to  carry  out, 
as  far  as  they  could,  what  he  understood  to  be  the  principle  of 
the  bill — namely,  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  his  improve- 
ments and  compensation  to  the  landlord  for  waste.  He  put 
altogether  aside  a  great  deal  of  the  talk  there  had  been  in  tbe 

ntry  about  the  position  of  the  agricultural  tenants.    It  was 


said,  for  instance,  that  the  farmers  were  the  great  improvers, 
and  that  the  g-reater  the  power  given  to  them  the  greater  would 
be  the  improvement  of  the  land.  He  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  land  was  improved  by  the  owner,  who  looked  to 
permanent  improvements  more  than  was  done  by  the  tenant, 
who  looked  to  more  immediate  profit.  He  deprecated  any 
change  which  would  disturb  the  harmony  at  present  existing 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  was  said  that  if  the  produc- 
tive power  were  increased,  the  farmers  would  devote  their 
whole  energies  to  feeding  the  people  cheaply.  Well,  when 
the  farmers  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  they  had  not 
the  same  anxious  desire  to  see  the  people  cheaply  fed.  Again, 
it  was  said  that  the  agricultural  labourer  wonkl  profit  by  the 
bill.  But  a  farmer,  whether  he  were  an  owner  or  an  occupier, 
strove  to  invest  his  money  profitably,  and  if  on  tbe  one  hand  he 
looked  to  increased  production,  on  the  other  he  looked  to 
economical  labour.  Tlie  agricultural  returns  showed  that 
between  1872  and  lS7-t  no  fewer  than  GOO.'OOO  acres  of  land 
were  laid  cut  for  permanent  pasture.  This  was  partly  owing, 
]ierluips,  to  the  dem.and  for  animal  food,  but  far  more  to  the 
fact  that  the  labou'-ers  had  exhibited  restlessness,  and  that  the 
tenants  were  arming  themselves  against  the  future  by  laying 
out  their  lands  iu  permanent  pasture,  on  which  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  employ  so  many  men.  Passing  to  the  provisions 
(/  the  bill,  the  noble  duke  said  he  found  fault  with  nearly  every 
one  of  them,  from  the  first  to  the  last.  First,  as  to  the  date  at 
which  the  bill  was  to  come  into  operation,  he  pointed  out  that 
it  onght  to  come  into  operation  either[at  Michaelmas  or  Lady  • 
day.  Then,  as  to  the  class  of  improvements  which  were  to  be 
made  wiih  the  written  consent  of  the  owner,  it  seemed  there 
was  no  limit  of  the  extent  to  which  a  landlord  might  charge 
hi?  property.  As  to  the  second  class  of  improvements,  the 
tenant  might  make  them  himself  in  many  cases  and  afterwards 
send  in  the  bill  to  the  landlord,  who  had  not  been  consulted 
on  the  subject.  There  were  a  great  many  tenants  who  were 
not  farmers,  or,  at  all  events,  were  bad  larmers,  and  these  were 
the  men  who  would  give  tbe  most  trouble.  He  thought  there 
ought  to  be  a  much  more  careful  schedule  with  regard  to  arti- 
ficial manures,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  proposed  artificial 
manuring  of  land  the  tenant  should  give  notice  to  the  land- 
lord, in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing whether  such  manuring  would  be  useful  to  the  land.  It 
was  of  great  importance  that  some  bill  shonld  be  carried  on 
this  subject  which  would  be  just  to  both  landlords  and  tenants. 
Tlie  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  rejoiced  that  the  noble  duke 
who  had  just  sat  down  approved  the  principle  of  tliis  bill — • 
namely,  that  tenants  should  be  compensated  for  unexhausted 
improvements.  The  remarks  of  the  noble  duke  were  well 
worthy  of  attention,  and  with  regard  to  one  or  two  of  them  he 
thought  the  noble  dnke  was  not  at  all  wrong.  lie  hoped  that 
the  noble  duke  would  put  down  his  suggestions  in  the  form  of 
amendments,  and  that  other  noble  lords  who  objected  to 
clauses  of  the  bill  would  also  give  notice  of  amendments  before 
the  House  was  asked  to  go  into  committee  on  the  bill.  The 
noble  duke  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  landlords  would  be 
bound  under  the  bill  to  bear  the  expense  of  any  experiments 
conducted  by  their  tenants  except  such  as  proved  suecesslul, 
and  added  value  to  the  rental  of  the  farm.  The  noble  duke, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  right  in  saying  that  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  estimate  the  value  of  manures  which  had  been  sunk 
in  the  soil,  and  therefore  the  bill  provided  that  ample  time 
should  elapse  after  the  manures  had  been  used  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  amount  of  value  which  their 
application  had  added  to  the  farms.  If  a  landlord  and  tenant 
chose  to  settle  the  iimount  between  themselves  tliey  could  do 
so,  but  in  the  event  of  their  disagreeing  it  was  provided  that  a 
settlement  should  be  arrived  at  by  the  employment  of  arbi- 
trators, an  umpire,  or,  if  necessary,  tlie  County  Court.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  hill  to  prevent  landlords  and  tenants  fol- 
lowing custom  if  they  chose,  for  the  bill  was  voluntary.  If  it 
had  been  compulsory — as  was  desired  by  the  noble  marquis 
who  had  spoken  in  the  course  of  the  debate — the  contracting 
parties  would  not  have  been  free  to  follow  custom,  but  would 
have  been  bound  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  Act.  If  iron 
rules  were  to  be  laid  down  for  regulating  the  relations  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  it  would  inevitably  follow  that  all  cus- 
tom must  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  labourers  would 
speedily  raise  an  outcry  to  be  strictly  protected  by  law  instead 
of  abiding  by  the  customs  regarding  service  and  other  things 
connected  with  their  state  which  now  existed.  He  hoped 
their  lordships  would  bring  their  experience  as  landlords  to 
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Ixar  upon  the  l)i!l  iu  coiumittce,  in  order  Uiut  it  might  be  i 
iiioiilclfd  into  a  tliorouglily  satisfactory  measure. 

The  Earl  of  MOlvLEY  thought  it  would  be  some  satisfac- 
tion to  the  House  to  know  that  some  of  the  details  of  the  bill 
were  to  be  modified  iu  committee.  He  agreed  witli  the  prin- 
ciple ou  which  the  bill  seemed  to  be  based,  that  there  should 
li;i  a  presumption  in  law  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  but  it  was 
also  important  tliat  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  against 
tl\e  properly  of  the  landlords  being-  deteriorated  in  value 
tliro\igh  careless  or  incompetent  farming-.  One  of  the  vital 
principles  of  the  hill  was  embodied  in  chiuses  5  and  7,  which 
provided  that  the  compensation  to  tenants  should  be  based, 
not  upon  the  cost  of  the  improvements,  but  upon  the  additional 
letting  value  of  the  farms  which  the  improvements  might 
create.  It  might  liappen  that  an  expenditure  of,  say,  £1,000 
ou  a  farm  would  add  i;'100  a  year  to  its  letting  value,  but  it 
would  be  liard  upon  a  landlord  to  compel  him  to  pay  to  his 
tenant  as  compensation  tlie  capitalised  value  of  £100  per 
annum.  Again,  the  letting  value  of  land  might  be  raised  by 
the  construction  of  railways,  the  erection  of  buildings  in  its 
neighbourhood,  or  many  other  causes  entirely  apart  from  the 
action  of  the  tenant,  and  therefore  the  utmost  care  ought  to 
be  taken  in  accurately  defining  the  principle  on  which  the 
tenant's  claim  to  compensation  was  to  be  based.  Again,  with 
regard  to  the  classification  of  improvements,  he  thouglit  the 
bill  was  very  imperfect.  For  instance,  it  entirely  omitted  all 
reference  to  the  laying  down  of  permanent  pastures,  one  of 
the  most  important  improvements  that  could  be  eifected  on  a 
farm.  As  far  as  the  first  class  of  improvements  was  con- 
cerned— lie  referred  to  permanent  structural  improvements — 
lie  thought  it  ought  to  have  been  omitted  Irom  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that,  as  was  generally  admitted,  such  improvements 
ought  to  be  made  by  the  landlords  themselves.  With  regard 
to  the  improvements  generally,  it  -was  provided  that  in  the 
case  of  limited  owners  the  cost  was  to  form  a  charge  on  the 
estates.  This  principle  was  all  very  well,  but  there  was  no 
limit  fixed  to  the  amount  which  might  be  expended,  uor  any 
adequate  provision  that  the  improvements  so  charged  should 
be  such  as  actually  to  increase  tiie  value  of  the  property.  A 
provision  of  this  kind  was  made  in  reference  to  loans  made  by 
the  Lands  Improvement  Commissioners,  and  a  similar  one 
ought  to  be  included  iu  the  present  bill.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  compulsion,  he  thought  it  eminently  desirable  that 
freedom  of  contract  should  he  preserved.  The  provision  that 
e-ther  of  the  contracting  parties  might  by  giving  notice  to  the 
other  exclude  himself  from  the  operation  of  the  bill,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  absolutely  unique  in  our  Statute  Book.  He 
thought  the  bill  ought  to  be  made  generally  applicable  where 
there  were  no  leases  or  written  agreements,  hut  that  laudlords 
and  tenants  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  what  terms  they 
pleased.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  country 
•would  accept  the  bill  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  framed 
— namely,  that  the  tenant  should  have  compensation  for  im- 
provements which  he  had  made,  while  the  landlord  should 
iuive  a  remedy  against  the  deterioratiou  of  hia  laud. 

Lord  HENNIKER  would  not  say  the,  bill  was  entirely 
satisfactory,  for  it  required  amendment.  But,  speaking  gene- 
rally, he  believed  it  was  an  honest,  straightforward  attempt  at 
legislation.  No  bill  could  be  so  comprehensive  as  to  include 
the  requirements,  or  even  necessities,  of  every  locality,  and, 
more  than  that,  no  bill  could  deal  satisfactorily  in  detail  with 
the  subject.  If  anything  this  bill  went  a  little  too  much  into 
detail.  The  soil  and  the  mode  of  carrying  on  farming  opera- 
tions varied  so  much,  even  in  the  same  county,  that  it  must  be 
impolitic  to  lay  down  any  but  a  very  broad  rule.  In  his  own 
county,  almost  every  field  on  some  farms  required  a  dilferent 
treatment.  Therefore,  any  measure  which  might  be  passed 
should  lay  down  the  broadest  rules  possible.  Tenant  farmers 
very  often  rushed  into  the  farming  business  without  due  con- 
sideration and  without  sufficient  capital.  It  was  said  that 
persons  iu  this  position  required  protection  ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  was  likely  to  be  a  benefit  to  either  landlord  or  tenant. 
In  other  branches  of  business  no  one  thought  it  politic  th-at 
the  Legislature  should  protect  people  who  would  not  protect 
themselves.  It  was  worth  consideration  whether  the  state  of 
the  labour  market,  the  fact  that  farmers  were  at  the  present 
time  rather  unsettled,  had  not  helped  to  make  the  cry  for 
compulsion,  and  whether  the  desire  for  stringent  legislation 
was  really  so  great  as  it  appeared  to  be.  There  were  three 
classes  of  grievances,  a  real  grievance,  an  imaginary  grievance, 
and  a  grievance  which  was  hardly  a  grievance  at  all — one 


which  was  an  exceptional  grievance,  or  which  affectal  only  a 
small  number.     By  the  most  energetic  advocates  of  a  com- 
pulsory measure  it  was  acknowledged  that  legislation  was  only 
required  for  exceptional  cases.     The  fact  was  that  landowners 
as  a  rule  gave  more  liberal  agreements  than   any  of  the  bills 
proposed,  and  where  no  agreement  existed  there  w-ould  be,nine 
times  out,  of  ten,  such  a  liberal  custom  of  the  locality,  or  of 
the   particular   estate  concerned,  that  the  tenant  had  ample 
security.     It  was  said  it  would  take  20  or  30  years  to  bring 
a  measure  of  this  kind  into  operation,  whereas  five  years  would 
bring  a  compulsory  measure  into  full  force.     But  it  was  far 
better  to  act  gradually  iu  a  matter  of  this  kind,  especially  when 
it  was  acknowledged  that  out  of  ten  cases  it  was  generally 
only  in  one  that  there  was   any  hardship  or  injustice.     Surely 
there  was  no  ground  for  disturbing  all  existing  arrangement 
and  setting  landlords  and  tenants  by  the  ears.     It  was  said  the 
landlord  had  too  much  power  in  fixing  the  rent,  but  there 
were  two  safeguards— first,  the  tenant  ought  to  know  what 
rent  he  should'give,  and,  secondly,  no  sensible  landlord  would 
ask  more  than  would  give  the  tenant  full  opportunity  of  farm- 
ing advantageously  to"  himself.     Bad  tenants  generally  offered 
too  high  rents  ;  most  landlords  were  pretty  well  aware  of  this. 
Iu   1873  he  had  a  farm  to  let,  and  one  nr  two  applicants 
offered,  broadly  speaking,  to  give  "  more  than  any  one  else" 
for  the  farm.     He  knew  what  that  meant ;  it  meant  either  no 
capital  and  no   qualifications  for  farming,  or  an  intention  to 
take  as  much  out  of  the  land  as  possible,  without  putting  any- 
thing into  it.     It  was  said  that  tenant  farmers  were  buying 
land  all  over  the  country  ;  that  was  true  to  some  extent,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  had  known  many  well-to-do  farmers  sell 
their  own   farms,   and  farm   others   as  tenants,   reaping  the 
benefit  of  10,  12,  or  15  per  cent,  for  their  capital,  instead  of 
3^  to  4  per  cent.,  at  the  outside,  while  it  was  invested  m  laud. 
Every  owner  of  purely   agricultural  land  would  be  a  richer 
man  by  investing  his  capital  in  almost  any  other  security ;  but 
land  was  preferred  on  account  of  the  pleasures,  the  occupa- 
tion,  and   the   opportunities  of  leading  a   useful  life  which 
its   possession   afforded  beyond  all  other  kinds  of  property. 
He  objected  to    compulsion   as   unnecessary,  for   it   was  as 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  as  tlie  tenant  to  give 
liberal  agreements,  and  he  particularly  objected  to  any  ap- 
proach to  turning  a  landlord  into  a  rent-charger.  Tenants,  tco, 
would  find  such  a  change  to  be  to  their  disadvantage.     Hs 
had  been  told  by  more  than  one  Irish  landlord  that  the  present 
state  of  affairs  there  made  a  landlord  afraid  to  spend  money 
ou  his  estate  and  that  the  tendency  of  things  was  to  obtain  as 
much  rent  as  possible.     As  to  compulsion,  he  would  say  no 
more  thau  that  he  beheved  it  was  not  necessary,  and  that,  if 
the   whole  tenantry   of  England-  were  canvassed,  a  majority 
would  be  found  to  be  opposed  to  it.     Some  persons  thought 
(he  might  add)  there  was  no  necessity  for  legislation,  but  in 
that  view  he  did  not  join,  for  he  tliouglit,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
might  be   said  in  agricultural  matters— 7l/orf».J  vi/icit  legem. 
Customs  were  inapplicable  to  many  places  where  they  existed, 
and  it  would  be  a  boon  that  a  good  sound  rule  or  custom  should 
be  laid  down,  liaving  all  the  force  of  legislative  enactment,  and 
a  good  measure,  laid  upon  broad  lines,  would  be  pretty  gene- 
rally followed.     Landowners  would  see  that  it  was  wise  to 
:  alter  the  custom  of  the  country  when  it  could  be  ameliorated. 
His  own  agreements  were  nearly  according  to  custo.-ii ;  but 
he  saw  where  he  could  alter  those  agreements  beneficially  in 
many  respects.     He  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  customs  of 
his  own  county  might  he  amended.     It  was  everything  to  a 
tenant  to  have  a  fair  valuation,  and  if  a  too  high  valuation 
were  given  by  any  bill  it  would  be  injurious.    In  Lincolnshire, 
taking   a  calculation   upon  which  he   could  depend,  already 
quoted  in  public,  he  found  that  ten  farms  under  the  Lincoln- 
shire custom,  with  an  average  rent  of  £1  10s.  4d.  an  acre, 
were  allowed  for  compensation,  for  average  of  cake  allowed 
5s.  lOd.  an  acre,  for  artificinl  manures  5s.  5d.  an  acre,  and  for 
seed,  labour,  improvements,  and  fixtures  £1  Ss.  Id.  an  acre, 
making  in  all  £1  19s.  U.  an  acre.     Now,  in  his  own  county 
laud  might  be  said  to  let  for  25s.  to  30s.  an  acre  on  the  aver- 
age, taking  heavy  land  and  light  land,  and  yet  the  valuations 
were  said  to  come  to  from  60s.  to  £3  an  acre,  and  even  in 
some  eases  to  £4  an  acre.     Surely  tliere  must  be  something 
which  required  revision  ;  the  much-praised  county  of  Lincoln- 
shire, with  £1  IDs.  4d.  an  acre,  and  his  own  county,  with  a 
much  higher  valuatiou.     He  could,  for  he  would  not  attempt 
to  go  into  details,  take  one  instance— the  payment  for  tillages. 
These  mutt  be  taken  by  valuers  more  or  less  ou  trust ;  exces- 
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sive  sums  were  often  paid,  when  it  was  of  no  benefit  to  the 
incoming  tenant,  and  a  far  better  plan  was  to  pay  for  results, 
as  in  Norfolk,  for  roots.    He  believed  a  Michaelmas  entry  to 
be  tlie  best,  for  the  farming  year  began,  as  it  were,  then ;  but 
if  carefully  looked  into,  there  was   hardly  a  single  custom  of 
aiiy  agricultural  locality  which  did  not  reijuire  revision.    The 
Lincolnshire  valuers  had  lately   revised  their  custom ;  why 
should  not  valuers  in  other  counties  do  the  same  ?  He  wished 
for  a  moment  to  turn  to  one  or  two  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.    One  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  was  the  year's 
notice.     He  was  not  sure  that  this  or  the  extended  proposal  of 
two  years  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  would  not  have  satisfied 
very  many  requirements,  witli  a  payment  for  permanent  im- 
provements, under  proper  restrictions.     A  simple  measure — 
the  simpler  the  better— n-as  what  was   wanted,  leaving  small 
details  to  be  settled  as  much  as  possible  by  those  chiefly  in- 
terested in  different  localities.    Nearly,  if  not  all  other  im- 
provements were  paid  for   by   the   incoming  tenant,  and  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  easily  arrived  at.    However, 
the  bill  must  be  taken  as  it  stood.  Draining,  he  thought,  should 
be  allowed  for  over  12  or   15  years,  instead   of  20 ;  but  no 
draining  by  wood  or  straw.    The  difficulty  was,  how  draining 
was  to  be  valued — whether  it  werereally  properly  done.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  mode  of  draining,  and  if 
it  were  not  done  properly  it  was  worth  but  little  as  a  perma- 
nent improvement,  while  if  it  were  well  done  20  or  25  years, 
or   more,  would   not  exhaust  its  value.     Ten  years  was  the 
Lincolnshire  system.    Clause  33,  he  might  add,  would  do  more 
than  any  other,  perhaps,  to  bring  the  bill  into  practical  opera- 
tion, for  it  would  give  a  fair  power  of  charging  a  settled  estate 
if  the  bill  were  properly  revised,  so  that  the  present  powers  of 
borrowing  were  not  brought  into  collision  with  it.     However, 
details  were  for  committee,  and  he  would  not  enter  further 
into  them.     He  did  not  speak  as  wishing  to  legislate  for  land- 
lords alone,  but  as  much    in  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  the 
labourer,  and  for  the  increased  production  of  the  soil.     While 
lie  admitted  the  bill  might,  and  probably  would,  lead  to  increased 
production,  it  must  be  remembered  that  doubling  the  produce 
of  anytliiog  of  that  sort,  with  the  increased  cost  of  labour, 
was   not  possible i  that    much   land   was   now  Ijrought  into 
cultivation  which  did  not  pay  the  enterprising  people   who 
brought  it  into  cultivation,  and  that  sometimes  two  or  three 
8,its  of  tenants   might   be  ruined  before  any  one  was  really 
benefitted   by  it.     The  labourer  must  be  considered,  too.     If 
too  much  were  put  upon  the  landlord  by  stringent  rules,  cot- 
tages, which  were  required  in  some  places,  must  be  paid  for  by 
an   increased  rent;  tliey  are  required  principally  for  the  good 
of  those  who  farmed  the  land,  and  the  labourer  would  be  the 
sufferer.  What  was  required  was  some  broad  simple  rule  which 
would  encourage  tenants  to  farm  in  the  best  possible  manner 
up  to  the  day   they  lef*  their  farms ;  not  complicated  rules 
which  would  l)e  constantly  broken,  from  the   fact  that  they 
were  inapplicable  to  certain  districts  and  certain  systems  of 
farming.     It  was  said  in  his  county  that  the  best  year  for  a 
farmer  was  the  year  of  leaving  tlie  farm,  the  worst  when  he 
entered  it.     This  was  not  to  be  got  over  in  a  moment,  and 
certainly  not  by  regulations  which,  if  carried  out  compulsorily, 
would  do  away  with  all  those  farmers  who  were  struggling 
against  difficulties  ;  for  if  they  had  to  pay  excessive  valuations 
for  artificial    manures,  and  so  on,  uo  one  but  men  of  large 
capital  would  stand  against  it,  and  the  occupation   of  land 
would  become  a  monopoly.     It  was  natural  to  skimp  a  farm 
when  one  was  not  likely  to  reap  the  benefit.  That  was  a  short- 
sighted policy  now,  and  it  would  not  be  got  over  in  a  moment. 
It  was  because  he  believed  this  bill  would  lead  to  the  desired 
result,  to  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  which  could  Ije  allowed— and  he  should  like  to 
give  all  tlie  freedom  it  was  right  and  fait  to  give  when  it  had 
been  fully  discussed  by  their  lordskips  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons — that  a  measure  was  necessary,  and  that  it  did  all, 
if  not  more,  than    the   law  could   usefully  do  at   the  present 
moment,  he  gave  it  his  cordial  support  on  the  second  reading. 
The  Duke  of  AIIGYLL  must  confess  that  if  he  were  to  be 
an  assenting  party  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  he  should 
like  to  have  a  somewhat  clearer  definition  of  the  nature  of  its 
provisions,  and  its  probable   effect,  than  had   hitherto    been 
given.     With  that  object  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House   to  what  he  conceived   to   be  the   real  nature  of  the 
measure.    The  bill  started  in  the  definition  clauses  with  the 
assertion  of  the  sounj  principle  that  the  relation  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  was  a  relation  of  contract  simply.    It  then 


proceeded  to  imply  that,  whereas  over  a  great  part,  or,  at  aU 
events,  some  part,  of  England  landlords  and  tenants  seemed 
hardly  to  be  aware  that  such  was  the  nature  of  their  relation, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  state  the  sort  of  contract 
which  should  be  assumed  to  exist  where  no  specific  contract 
had  been  entered  into.  Moreover,  in  cases  where  the  contract 
set  out  in  the  bill  was  adopted,  it  was  proposed  to  give  special 
advantages  in  the  way  of  a  cheap  iTiachinery  of  enforcement. 
There  were  several  serious  questions  of  principle  whieh  called 
for  consideration  in  connexion  with  a  measure  of  this  kind. 
It  might  be  asked  whether  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  doing 
with  regard  to  that  class  of  contractors  what,  so  far  as  he 
knew.  Parliament  had  never  done  with  respect  to  any  other 
class.  There  were  many  members  of  that  House  who  saw  no 
sufficient  reason.  It  might  also  be  asked  whether  the  contract 
which  the  bill  suggested  for  the  adoption  of  these  particular 
persons  was  so  certainly  the  best  one  that  it,  and  it  alone,  ought 
to  have  the  advantages  of  a  clieap  machinery,  and  whether 
there  were  not  many  other  contracts  which  were  as  fair  and  as 
advantageous  to  the  public  interest  as  it,  and  which  ought  to  be 
treatedwith  equal  favour.  Moreover,if  they  went  the  length  pro- 
posed by  the  bill,  were  they  not  bound  in  consistency  to  go 
still  further  and  make  the  contract  compulsory  ?  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  declared  they  would  not  interfere  with  the 
right  of  private  contract,  and  lie  thoroughly  approved  that 
declaration,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  efl'ect  of  tliis  measure 
would  be  to  interfere  with  that  right  in  a  more  obnoxious 
manner.  Passing  over  for  the  present  some  of  the  questions 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  he  wished  to  take  that  opportunity 
of  explaining  distinctly  the  grounds  on  which  he  disapproved 
any  measure  which  interfered  with  the  right  of  contract  between 
landlords  and  tenants.  He  would  not  discuss  the  abstract 
question  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other. 
That  was  rather  a  question  for  debating  societies  and  young 
men's  clubs.  He  knew  no  abstract  limitation  of  the  power  of 
the  State,  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  individual 
liberty  was  the  foundation  of  every  other  liberty,  and  that 
whoever  proposed  new  restrictions  lay  under  an  absolute  and 
heavy  burden  of  proof.  He  would  admit  at  once  that  the 
particular  bargain  wliich  was  suggested  in  the  bill  was  a  fair 
and  equitable  one,  and  he  would  also  admit  that  it  was  for  the 
public  interest  that  bargain  so  equitable  should 
be  entered  into.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  Par- 
liament was  bound  to  interfere.  It  would  be  found 
by  examining  blue  -  books  that  the  great  causes 
of  the  defects  in  British  agriculture  were  believed 
by  tlie  best  authorities  to  be  want  of  capital  and  want  of  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  tenants ;  but  did  it  follow  from  this 
that  Parliament  ought  to  pass  an  Act  requiring  that 
a  tenant  should  possess  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  and 
that  anyone  who  wanted  to  take  a  farm  should  obtain  a  certain 
number  of  marks  at  an  examination  ?  It  was  said  we  had 
interfered  \yith  freedom  so  often  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  do  so  again.  Of  course,  if  the  forcing  of  com- 
pulsory bargains  on  landlords  and  tenants  were  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  recent  legislation,  that  would  be  an  argu- 
ment in  its  favour.  He  supposed  no  people  had  ever  been  so 
unfettered  as  the  British  by  theories  of  legislation.  They 
usually  went  by  rule  of  thumb  ;  but  somehow  or  other,  when 
laws  had  been  passed,  such  was  the  true  political  instinct  of 
the  people,  that  it  was  found  a  principle  ran  through  their 
proceedings,  although  they  had  been  carried  on  without  any 
reference  to  abstract  principle.  He  denied  that  compulsory 
legislation  with  regard  to  landlords  and  their  tenants  was  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  Parliament  in 
recent  times.  It  was  true  that  there  had  been  frequent 
invasions  of  individual  freedom  by  Acts  passed  in  recent  years, 
but  it  was  equally  true  that  while  one  province  had  been 
invaded,  another  had  been  retreated  from.  This  rule  had 
governed  all  our  statutes  which  had  attempted  to  regulate  the 
price  of  anything  or  the  remuneration  of  any  class.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  great  number  of  statutes  had  been  passed  limit- 
ing individual  liberty  in  another  province  of  legislation ;  but 
these  laws  and  restrictions  had  invariably  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  moral  end,  and  were  not  connected  with 
political  or  economical  results.  There  were  the  Factory  and 
the  Education  Laws,  for  example.  We  were  also  at  this 
moment  increasing  restrictions  on  individual  liberty  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  life  at  sea,  and  he  for  one  had  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Plimsoll,  because  he  sought 
to  attain  a  moral  and  not  a  political  or  economical  result. 
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rarliaraent  had  long  persisted  in  the  course   of  repealing  all 
statutes  which  attempted  to  regulate  the  price  of  anything,  or 
to  secure  the  remuneration  of  any  class  whatever.    To  which 
of  these  two  classes  of  legislation  did  the  present  bill  belong  ? 
Were  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  starviug?     As  far  as  he 
was  aware,  they  still  had  those  portly  proportions  for  which 
they  were  proverbial.     The  whole  object  of  the  bill   was  to 
secure  for  them  a  better  bargain,  from  their  landlords,  but  the 
presumption  of  recent  legislation  was  strongly  against  auy  sucli 
a  law.    Then  a  special  plea  was  put  forward  ou  behalf  of  the 
British  farmer  in  a  very  elaborate  paper  wiiich  had  been  cir- 
culated among  their  lordships.     It  was  said  there  was  a  special 
reason  for  interfering  in  the  bargain  between  landlord   and 
tenant,  because  practically  the  tenant  had  no  freedom  what- 
ever.    Now,  what  did  the  persons  who  make  such  statements 
really  mean  by  "  freedom?"    Take  the  case  of  a  farm  which 
liappeued  to  be  vacant.    An  oiferer  came  forward  and  said  to 
the  landlord,  "  I  am  willing  to  pay  you  SOs.  an  acre,  provided 
you  admit  covenants  which  will  give  me  wheu   I   leave  the 
farm  certain  compensation  for  improvements."     The  landlord 
might  reply,  "  You  make  a  very  fair  offer,  no  doubt,  in  your 
own  way ;  but  it  happens  there  are  half-a-dozen  other  men 
who  offer  me  30s.  an  acre  without  conditions."    The  want  of 
freedom  in  the  man  who  offered  30s.   ou  certain  conditions 
amounted,  therefore,  merely  to  this  :    that  half-a-dozen   other 
men  were  free  also.    This  was  the  dogma:    "Unless  Parlia- 
ment deprives  Ave  or  sis  men  of  their  liberty,  I  do  not  consider 
myself  free."      Take,  again,  the  case  of  a  tenant  iu  possession 
who  said  to  his  landlord,  ''  I  have  paid  you  30s.  an  acre  for 
many  years,  but  I  now  want  you  to  give  me  covenants  granting 
compensation  for  improvements."     The  landlord  might  answer 
that  he  would  not  give  the  covenants  unless  the   rent  was 
slightly  raised  ;  so  that  this  was  substantially  just  the  same  as 
the  first  case.     A  great  number  of  tenants  iu  England  were 
uuable  to  get  these  covenants  because  they  were  paying,  and 
had  been  paying  for  generations,  a  very  low  rent.     In  fact, 
they  had  been  enjoying  compensation  iu  the  form  of  lowness 
of  reut,  and  could  not  expect  to  have  it  again  in  tlie  shape  of 
a  capital  sum  to  be  paid  to  them  ou  the   termination  of  their 
leases.     Were  not  the  farmers  and  their  frieuds  who  advocated 
compulsory  legislation  unwilling  to  face  that  open  competition 
which  was   the   breath   of  life    in  the   modern   commercial 
industry  of  England  ?     They  came  to  Parliament  to  save  them 
from  competition  on  the  ground   that  their  industry  was  of 
special  importance  to  the  country.     This  was  the  old  plea,  so 
familiar  to  their  lordships,  in  favour  of  protection.     Each  class 
had  come  in  turn  to  Parliament  with  the  same  tale  about  the 
importance  of  its  particular  industry  ;    but  when  Parliament, 
after  a  long  strugnle,  discovered  the  principle  to  be  a  false 
one,  it  replied  :  "  Undoubtedly,  your  industry  is  of  the  highest 
value  ;  but  it  will  be  better  to  leave  it  under  a  system  of  free 
competition  and  free  contract."    This  was  the  reply  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  tbose  who  wished  for  what,  in  fact,  was 
protective  legislation  in  favour  of  the  tenant  as  against  the 
landlord.     He  denied  that  any  necessity  for  legislative  inter- 
ference had  been  proved.     The  only  case  whicli  Mr.  Howard 
mentioned  amply  illustrated  the  observation  which  he  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  had  made  to  tlieir  lordships — namely,  that  in 
most  cases  where  there  had  been  no  contract,  where  the  bar- 
gain had  been  perfectly  indefinite,  the  tenants  had  actually 
enjoyed,  and  were  at  this  moment  enjoying,  extensive   com- 
pensation in  the  form  of  rents   greatly  below  the   market 
value  ;  and  he  must  contend  that  the  only  criterion  of  rent, 
the  price  of  land,  Uke  the  price  of  every  other  material,   was 
what  it  vrould  fetch  in  the  market.    The  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture said  they  had  not  inquired  whether  the  Lincolnshire 
custom,  which  was  a  form,  and  an  imperfect  form,  of  private 
bargain  between  landlord  and  tenant,  was  extended.      Then 
they  had  not  inquired  into  the  very  gist  of  the  whole  matter. 
Iu  his  own  knowledge,  on  one  of  the  best-managed  estates  in 
England,  there  were  special  bargains  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenants,  and  such  bargains  were  rapidly  extending.     He 
could  name  estates,  many  of  which  belonged  to  members  of 
their  lordships'  House,  with  respect  to  which   arrangements 
between  landlord  and  tenant  had  been  made  witliin  the   last 
two  or  three  years,  which  were  better  than  the  forms  contained 
in  this  bill.     It  was  idle  for  the  advocates  of  this  bill  to  say 
that  customs  between  landlords  and  tenants  were  not  extended 
when  they  did  not  profess  to  have  inquired  whether   private 
bargains  were  not  extended.    In  the  county  of  Chester,  where 
a  noble  lord  opposite  had  a  large  estate,  he  had   ascertained 


that  iu  the  last  two  years  covenants  between  landlord  and 
tenant  had  been  introduced  which  embodied  every  clause 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  was  a  better  form  of  contract  than  any  custom  or  any  Act 
of  Parliament  could  provide.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
it  was  most  desirable  that  the  powers  of  limited  owners  should 
be  increased,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  form  of  bargains 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
bargains  for  the  improvement  of  the  estate.  A;  at  present 
advised,  and  speaking  only  for  himself,  he  could  not  agree  to 
auy  bill  which  would  interfere  with  free  contract  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  . 

Lord  WAVENEY  contended  that  a  tenant  was  fairly 
entitled  to  compensation  for  any  outlay  he  might  have  ex- 
pended on  his  holding. 

The  Marquis  of  BATH  believed  that  what  the  farmers  or 
their  friends  demanded  for  them  was  not  unjust  or  immoderate, 
and  that  in  reality  they  possessel  that  already.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  object  to  the  general  tone  of  the  measure,  but  he 
was  disposed  to  think  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
not  sufficiently  considered  the  difficulties  which  were  innate  in 
the  subject.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  the  Government  had 
patched  up  a  bill  anyhow  from  several  of  the  measures  which 
had  of  late  years  been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  simply  flung 
it  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  The  bill,  which  professed 
merely  to  deal  with  the  relations  between  landlords,  would,  in 
fact,  materially  alter,  if  it  would  not  absolutely  destroy,  the 
present  law  with  respect  to  settled  estates  in  this  country. 
The  fourth  clavtse  defined  the  word  "  landlord,"  as  used  in  the 
bill,  as  meaning  "  the  person  entitled  to  possession  of  land 
subject  to  a  contract  of  tenancy,  or  entitled  to  receipt  of  rent 
reserved  by  a  contract  of  tenancy."  This  would  include  all 
persons  sub-letting  to  under-tenants  land  which  they  held  ou 
lease,  and  would  empower  such  persons  to  make  charges  upon 
luch  sub-let  holdings  in  respect  of  compensation  due,  which 
charges  could  be  made  to  extend  over,  say,  20  years,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  leases  under  which  they  held  from 
the  original  owner  had  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  that  time 
to  run.  The  noble  marquis  proceeded  briefiy  to  criticise  tiie 
details  of  some  of  the  clauses,  and  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
visions for  settling  disputes  between  landlords  and  tenants  as 
to  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  Local  Commissioners  would  form  a  better 
Court  of  Final  Appeal  than  the  County  Court  Judges  as  pro- 
posed by  the  bill.  Another  course  might  be  to  take  cases  to 
a  superior  court.  On  account  of  this  appeal  to  the  County 
Court  Judge,  and  also  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  true  value  of 
land,  he  objected  to  the  bill ;  but  he  was  ready  to  accept  the 
general  principles  which  it  embodied. 

Earl  GRAN VILLE.— My  Lords,  one  point  vfhich  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  debate  is  that  all  the  speakers,  with  the 
exception  of  a  noble  marquis,  have  been  in  favour  of  freedom  of 
contract ;  another  is,  that  while  the  Government  have  been 
greatly  complimented  for  having  introduced  the  bill,  the  pro- 
visions of  it  have  been  generally  condemned.  For  myself,  I 
am  willing  to  give  the  Government  credit  for  the  best  possible 
intentions  in  the  matter,  but  I  own  I  do  not  think  they  have 
acted  wisely  in  bringing  the  present  bill  before  your  lordships 
at  all.  My  lords,  the  Government  have  had  the  credit  from 
the  country  of  being  placed  in  a  very  favourable  position  for 
the  introduction  and  passing  of  measures  on  many  important 
questions  of  social  reform.  They  seem  to  have  had  that 
opinion  themselves  from  the  very  large  group  of  bills  which 
they  have  either  presented  or  promised.  Their  bills  ^appear 
tons  to  be  all  somewhat  of  one  character.  I  don't  know 
whether  your  lordships  have  ever  observed  iu  the  streets  little 
boys  carrying  bnuche*  of  balloons  painted  of  different  colours. 
I  beheve  these  balloons  can  be  had  for  a  penny  apiece,  and 
that  you  can  buy  a  whole  bundle  ou  very  much  reduced  terms. 
They  are  very  fine  to  look  at,  but  when  yon  come  toexamine  them 
closely,  you  find  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  them.  That, 
I  believe,  is  the  character  of  most  of  the  measures  which  the 
Government  have  introduced.  They  are  on  interesting  sub- 
jects, they  have  very  attractive  titles,  and  when  you  examine  them 
either  they  have  nothing  at  all  in  them,  or  they  contain  clauses 
by  which  no  one  need  be  bound.  This  description  I  think  applies 
to  the  present  bill.  The  noble  duke  grounded  its  introduction 
on  two  principles— first,  that  it  would  increase  the  production 
of  food  iu  England;  and  second,  that  it  would  meet  the 
grievances  of  tenant  farmers.  U^on  the  first  point  I  confess 
I  am  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion.    With  regard  to  the 
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secor.d,  I  may  say  I  have  communicated  witli  a  good  many  \ 
landlords,  both  strong  Liberals  and  strong  Conservatives — 
all  of  them  1  believe  wealthy — and  not  of  them  has  told  me 
iliat  he  intended  to  leave  liimself  under  the  operation  of  the 
bill.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  I  have  a  very  strong  suspicion 
that  the  f;reat  majority  of  the  landowners  in  your  lordships' 
House  will  follow  the  same  course.  Now,  if  this  course  be 
adopted  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  landlords  of  this 
coutttry,  how  can  you  expect  that  the  pauper  landlords,  the 
greedy  landlords— those  wlinsc  conduct  furnishes  the  only 
ground  for  legislation  of  this  sort — will  leave  themselves 
under  the  operation  of  this  bill?  AVithout  compulsion  it  is 
impossible  lor  the  bill  to  have  any  effect.  I  cannot  make  out 
that  in  any  case  it  would  cause  a  large  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food  ;  and  as  regards  the  grievances  it  is  intended  to 
remedy,  I  liave  a  very  shrewd  belief  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  tenant  farmers  don't  care  about  it  at  all.  I  believe  that 
although  some  of  them  are  discontented  with  the  present  state 
of  things  they  th.ink  it  better  for  themselves  on  the  whole  not 
to  screvir  up  their  relations  with  their  landlords  too  tightly. 
Those  who  have  grievances  will  regard  this  bill  as  the  merest 
mockery  that  ever  was  offered  them.  In  giving  a  "  pre- 
sumption of  law  "  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  the  bill 
may  be  useful ;  but  is  the  sole  argument  which  can  be  urged 
in  its  favour,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  will  prove 
of  any  value  in  cases  where  legislation  is  really  required.  I 
believe,  then,  the  Govsmmeut  have  acted  unwisely  in  exciting 
hopes  which  the  Bill  will  not  realize.  In  my  observations  I  have 
carefully  abstained  from  going  into  matters  of  detail  because  there 
is  a  unanimous  agreem.ent  that  the  Bill  should  pass  the  second 
reading,  and  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  fully  discussing 
the  various  clauses  in  committee. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  :  I  confess  I  felt  some  com- 
miseration for  my  nol)!e  friend  (Lord  Granville)  when  he 
B|iokB  of  tliat  portion  of  the  Bill  which  deals  with  the  very 
important  subject  of  freedom  of  contract,  because  he  must  have 
felt — and  I  think  his  remarks  showed  clearly  that  he  did  feel — 
the  impossibility  of  answering  the  very  cogfut  arguments 
urged  in  its  favour.  My  noble  friend,  as  he  frequently  does, 
addressed  us  in  a  most  agreeable  and  pleasant  manner,  and 
likened  some  of  the  measures  which  the  Government  had 
brought  in  to  balloons.  Most  of  the  measures  alluded  to  have 
not  yet  come  before  us,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  until 
tliey  do  we  are  not  so  competent  to  say  what  is  inside  of  them 
as  ray  noble  friend  appears  to  think  himself  to  be.  The 
simile  which  my  noble  friend  has  employed  sesms  to  be  a 
favourite  one  on  his  side  of  the  House.  If  I  mistake  not, 
vour  lordships  have  been  described  as  being  "  up  in  a  balloon." 
It  seems  to  me  there  must  be  something  very  fascinating  to 
noble  lords  opposite  in  that  simile  of  a  balloon.  My  noble 
friend  went  on  to  say  that  I  had  stated  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  bill  to  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  food  which  was  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  that  1  expressed  my  belief  that 
unless  a  tenant  had  security  for  the  capital  which  he  invested  in 
the  soil  we  could  not  expect  our  resources  to  increase  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Now,  my  lords,  I  adhere  to  tlie  observations  to 
which  the  noble  earl  has  referred.  It  is,  however,  of  course, 
a  question  of  degree  as  to  how  far  a  measure  of  this  kind  will 
affect  the  object,  but  I  lay  down,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
the  principle  that  the  greater  the  security  which  a  tenant  has 
for  the  money  which  he  has  expended  on  his  farm  the  more 
likely  will  he  be  to  extract  from  that  farm  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  produce.  iMy  noble  friend  went  on  to  argue 
that  the  bill  was  really  of  no  use  without  compulsion.  On 
that  point  I  entirely  differ  from  him.  lie  also  made  another 
assertion,  from  which  I  equally  dissent.  He  said  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  landlords  of  this  country  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  brought  within  the  purview  of  tlie  bill, 
and  that  therefore,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  it  would  be 
useless.  I  believe  the  exact  contrary  will  be  found  to  be 
the  case.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  bill  be  a  good  one,  if 
the  compensation  proposed  to  be  given  for  unexhausted 
improvements  is  based  on  the  fair  and  sound  principle  on 
which  it  is  in  this  measure,  then  both  the  landlords  and  tenants 
of  the  country  will  be  very  glad  to  be  brought  within  its 
operation,  i  vvill  give  my  noble  friend  an  example  what  I 
mean.  We  arc  told  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
custom  whicli  prevails  in  Lincolnshire  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  which  could  be  devised  especially  for  that  part  of  the 
country.  We  find  accordingly  that  this  custom  meets  with  the 
general  approval  of  both  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land. 


But  the  custom  was  one  which  existed  not  by  tlie  intervention 
of  Parii^:iiii".it  but  siiniily  because  it  was  believed  by  both  land- 
lord and  tenant  to  be  good.  The  interference  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  not,  therefore,  re(|uired,  and  so  it  will  be  with 
regard  to  this  bill  if  the  manner  in  which  it  deals  with  unex- 
hausted improvements  and  the  relations  between  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  soil  are  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire custom.  Then  the  owner  and  occupier  having  regard  to 
their  own  interests  will  come  within  its  operation,  and  that  I  be- 
lieve will  occur  in  the  greatbulk  of  instances.  Ifthebillisagood 
one  both  parties  will  come  under  it,  and  if  it  be  a  bad  one  you 
have  no  right  to  pass  it.  It  you  look  upon  it  as  not  perhaps 
bad  altogether,  but  unjust  in  some  of  its  details,  then  I  will 
merely  observe  that  no  one  will  be  entitled  to  compel  a  man 
to  come  under  its  provisions.  My  noble  friend  then  went  on 
to  say  that  it  was  unwise  of  the  Government  to  stir  up  the 
question.  My  noble  friend  seems  to  have  a  great  knowledge 
of  all  agricultural  pursuits,  and  I  should  like  to  know  from 
him  whether,  if  the  Government  had  introduced  no  measure  on 
this  question,  he  would  have  said  nothing  on  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course?  This  subject  was  brought  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House  of  Commons  two  or  three  years  ago. 
On  this  point,  I  may  add,  I  must  join  issue  with  the  noble 
marquis  who  spoke  early  in  the  evening.  I  beg  to  assure  him 
that  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  advice  which  he  gave  at 
the  close  of  last  session  that  we  took  up  this  question.  A 
measure  on  the  subject  was  introduced  into  the  other  House. 
It  was  opposed  by  the  Government,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
said  that  during  the  recess  the  Government  would  undertake 
to  look  into  the  matter,  and  if  possible  come  forward  with 
some  measure  dealing  with  it,  seeing  that  it  agitated  so  much 
the  minds  of  the  agriculturists  throughout  the  country.  My 
noble  friend  does  not,  perhaps,  read  the  agricultural  papers, 
but  if  he  did  he  would  find  that  the  subject  is  one  which  has 
been  discussed  by  almost  every  Agricultural  Chamber  during 
the  last  18  months.  The  Government,  therefore,  I  contend, 
could  not  have  allowed  the  session  to  pass  over  without  taking 
some  action  on  the  question  one  way  or  the  other,  and  they 
were,  under  these  circumstances,  of  opinion  that  by  intro- 
ducing a  bill  themselves  they  would  be  dealing  with  it  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  if  they  were  to  wait  until  a  hill 
had  been  brought  in  by  some  independent  member  of  either 
House,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  it  would  ultimately  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  who  would  then  hare  to 
carry  through  Parliament  provisions  for  which  they  were  in 
no  way  originally  responsible,  and  in  which,  probably,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  alterations  which  would  be  attended  with 
a  great  degree  of  trouble.  As  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
measure  I  can  assure  the  noble  marquis  behind  me  that  he  is 
in  error  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  prepared. 
The  Government  have  given  the  subject  the  greatest  consi- 
deration, and  have  observed  in  dealing  with  it  the  utmost 
caution.  He  also  says  that  we  have  picked  out  the  bill  from 
somewhere,  he  did  not  distinctly  indicate,  and  have  flung  it  on 
the  table  to  be  considered  by  your  lordships.  If  the  noble 
marquis  had  been  in  the  House  when  I  moved  the  first  reading 
he  would  be  aware  that  I  endeavoured  to  state  the  details  of 
the  measure  as  clearly  as  was  in  my  power.  I  must  also  notice 
some  other  observations  which  fell  from  the  noble  marquis. 
He  says  the  limited  owner  can  enter  into  collusion  with 
his  tenant  under  that  clause  of  the  hill  which  enables  him 
to  put  up  permanent  and  expensive  buildings,  and  then 
under  the  bill  raise  money  and  charge  the  estate  with  the 
money  so  expended.  I  beg,  however,  to  assure  my  noble 
friend  that  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  done  under  this 
measure.  In  the  first  place,  if  ,'a  tenant  puts  up  a  building 
with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  then  when  he  goes  out  the 
compensation  to  be  awarded  him  is  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord 
in  hard  cash  out  of  his  pocket,  and  then  only  will  lie  be  able 
to  get  the  money  made  a  charge  on  the  estate.  There  caa, 
therefore,  be  no  possible  collusion.  Besides,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  ought  to  go  forth  to  the  country  that  landlords  and 
tenants  ase  likely  to  combine  together  in  so  very  doubtful  a 
proceeding  as  that  to  which  the  noble  marquis  has  called 
attention.  The  noble  lord  seems  to  be  very  much  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  the  action  of  the  County  Court  Judge,  and  to  be 
enamoured  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.  Now,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  Comrp.issioners,  but  I  ventur(3  to 
suggest  that  the  County  Court  Judge  would  be  likely  to  have 
more  experience  of  the  locality  in  which  he  was  living.  Then 
the  noble  lord  made  some  remarks  about  the  appeal  to  the 
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juflgc  fr;):u  a  referee  appointed  by  liiniself.  Tlie  noble  lord 
loses  sigl;t  ol  tbc  fact  that  when  the  County  Court  Judge  is 
asked  to  appoint  au  umpire  he  will  do  so  without  inquiry  as 
lo  the  facts  to  be  bronglit  before  the  umpire.  All  he  will  have 
to  do  will  be,  with  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  people 
in  the  locality,  to  choose  an  impartial  aud  competent  man.  I 
will  now  touch  one  or  two  remarks  made  by  the  noble  duke 
opposite  (t!ie  Duke  of  Somerset),  and  in  regard  not  only  to 
tliera  but  to  other  remarks  that  have  been  made  I  wish  to  say 
that  it  will  be  my  duty  to  consider  them  carefully,  not  with 
the  view  of  objecting  to  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  measure  as  satisfactory  as  possible.  Tliere  is  some  force 
in  the  criticism  of  tlie  noble  duke  as  to  the  importance  of 
requiriug  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the  landlord  of  an 
improvement  for  which  it  is  intended  to  claim  compensation, 
aud  I  think  that  a  provision  in  accordance  with  that  sugges- 
tion may  with  advantage  be  inserted  iu  the  bill.  In  regard  to 
other  observations  of  the  noble  duke,  I  would  say  that  I  think 
it  has  not  been  sulllciently  borne  in  mind  that  the  keynote  of 
the  bill  is  the  principle  that  the  improveraeut  for  which  the 
tenaut  seeks  compensation  must  be  an  improvement  which 
has  added  to  the  letting  value  of  the  holding.  Clause  li, 
which  deals  with  what  is  called  waste,  has  been  condemned  as 
an  unfair  clause  framed  too  much  in  tiie  interest  of  the  land- 
lords. I  may  say  with  regard  to  it  that  it  was  borrowed  from 
a  measure  framed  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  there- 
fore, has  the  approval  of  that  body.  A  dilfereuce  between  the 
provisions  as  to  waste  and  those  as  to  improvements  has  been 
commented  on,  but  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  you  cau 
define  an  improTemeut,  but  cannot  defiue  a  waste.  Witli 
regard  to  the  classes  of  improvements  specified  in  the  bill,  we 
were  desirous,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  restrict  them  to  too 
small  a  number,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  include  a 
great  variety  of  minor  iraprovements  ;  and  we  believe  that 
what  we  have  put  down  will  really  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  As  to  tiie  principle  of  freedom  of  contract,  about 
which  something  has  been  said,  I  will  content  myself  with 
declaring  on  behalf  of  the  Government  that  we  hold  that  prin- 
ciple to  be  one  of  paramount  importance.  I  would  never 
liave  put  my  hand  to  the  measure  if  I  had  thought  it  inter- 
fered with  that  freedom,  and  if  a  provision  interfering  with  it 
is  inserted  by  this  house  or  elsewhere,  it  will  be  tantamount  to 
throwing  out  the  bill,  for  I  for  one  would  not  be  a  party  to 
any  such  measure.  lathe  provisions  as  they  stand  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  such  interfcreuGe.  As  to  clause  28,  1  inteud  to 
propose  in  committee  that  it  be  struck  out,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing be  inserted  in  its  place  :  "  This  Act,  in  the  absence  of 
or  subject  to  any  contract  in  writing  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  ;shall  apply  to  all  contracts  of  tenancy  taking  eUect 
after  the  commcucemcut  of  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  a  contract  of  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  current  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  take  effect  from 
and  after  the  eud  of  the  lir.-,t  year  of  tenancy  begun  and  com- 
pleted after  the  cominencciiieni,  of  this  Act.  Except  as  afore- 
said, this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  of  tenancy  current 
at  the  commencement  ol  this  Act."  The  Act  would  come  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1876.  The  end  of  the  first 
year  of  tenancy  begun  and  completed  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Act  would,  iu  the  case  of  Ladyday  entries,  be  Ladyday, 
1877,  and  in  the  case  of  Michaelmas  entries,  Michaelmas, 
1877  ;  and  therefore  in  cases  where,  at  Ladyday  or  Michael- 
mas, 1S77,  there  was  no  contrfict  ih  writing  between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant,  the  Act  would  begin  to  apply.  There  would 
thus  be  ample  time  given  to  persons  interested  to  study  the 
provisions  of  the  measure.  1  am  speaking  now  of  year  to 
year  holdings — not  of  leases.  What  I  have  indicated  will,  I 
think,  be  a  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  with  such  a  provision  all  parties  would,  so  to 
speak,  slide  easily  into  the  operation  of  the  measure.  It  w.-.s 
the  intention  and  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
the  bill  should  become  law  thi-";  session.  I  hope  that  your 
lordships  will  be  able  to  agree  to  the  details  in  committee,  aud 
that  the  bill  will  be  sent  down  in  time  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  pass  it  into  law  if  they  think  fit  to  do  so.  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  unsatisfactory  than  that  a  question  of 
this  sort,  which  touclies  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenaut,  should  remain  open  and  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY  desired  to  make  some 
remarks  in  support  of  the  bill  on  political  grounds.  It  could 
not  be   said  that  this   bill   was   necessary    on   agricultural 


grounds,  for,  on  tlie  one  hand,  the  greater  part  of  England 
was  governed  by  customs  of  thecountry  fulfilling  allthe  objects  of 
this  bill — customs  which  were  gradually  extending  themselves 
to  those  places  which  did  not  yet  possess  theni;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bill  was  unnecessary  on  the  noble  duke's  own 
showing,  since,  as  he  said  on  the  first  reading,  the  small 
holdings  did  not  require  it,  Ijecause  they  had  no  money  to  lay 
out  on  what  are  called  improvements  ;  and  the  larger  tenants, 
who  had  money  to  lay  out,  were  perfectly  well  able  to  protect 
themselves  by  covenants  and  leases.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  this  bill  had  become  necessary  on  political 
grounds,  aud  in  order  to  iTcet  a  factitious  demand,  caused  by 
the  agitation,  of  a  mixed  body,  composed  of  enthusiasts, 
sciolists,  venders  of  artificial  manures,  essayists,  and  political 
speculators.  The  greater  part  of  these  writers  had  more 
acquaintance  with  the  theory  than  with  the  practice  of  larm. 
in  ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  blame  them  when  it  was  re- 
membered that  the  principal  impulse  had  been  given  to  this 
school  by  a  leading  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
who,  laying  aside  or  deserted  by  his  habitual  caution,  stated 
er  cathedra  that  the  produce  of  England  might  be  doubled 
by  belter  tanning.  Now,  when  it  was  remembered  that  the 
agricultural  produce  ot  England  was  higher  than  that  of  any 
country  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
if  the  noble  earl  had  been  speaking  of  foreign  instead  of  home 
affairs,  he  would  have  been  careful  to  state  that  the  produce 
of  England  might  be  quadrupled  or  quintupled,  so  as  to  make 
it  more  abundantly  clear  that  he  was  merely  making  things 
pleasant  for  his  Lancashire  entertainers  ;  and  it  might  be 
safely  asserted  that  outside  of  the  island  of  Laputa  there  was 
no  place  except  the  towns  of  Lancashire  where  it  would  be 
believed  that  a  ifarmer  could  obtain  any  quantity  of  produce 
by  any  amount  of  reckless  expenditure,  or  that  the  moderate 
increase  of  yield  which  might  be  obtained  by  higii  (arming 
could  be  indefinitely  sustained  without  the  soil  being  exhausted, 
since  it  was  impossible  to  force  nature.  The  aims  and  objects 
of  that  portion  of  the  agitators  for  high  farming  enforced  by 
legislation  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  small 
holders,  aud  to  the  aims  of  the  political  advocates  of  legis- 
lative interference  with  farming,  since  they  would  have  the 
effect  of  driving  out  all  the  small  holders.  The  enemies  of 
the  landed  interest,  who  just  now,  for  the  purpose  of  this  bill, 
afi'ected  an  earnest;  desire  for  increase  of  production  of  food, 
were  very  iijconsistent ;  for  they  were  the  same  men  who 
prevented  the  Government  from  taking  efficient  precautions  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  diseased  cattle  into  the  country,  and 
the  contamination  of  the  herds  of  tlie  country,  which  they 
hastened  to  say  were  of  small  importance  as  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  imported  cattle.  In  the  same  way  and  owing 
to  the  outcry  which  would  be  raised  by  these  same  men, 
however  great  might  be  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  Colorado  beetle.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not 
venture  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  American  potatoes, 
even  though  all  the  potatoes  of  this  country  should  be  lost  by 
thtir  not  doing  so.  The  objection  which  had  been  rcai'e  in 
some  quarters  to  this  bill  because  it  was  not  compulsory  was 
based  on  theory  only,  and  made  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  substitute 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  for  the  various  customs  of  the 
country,  each  best  suited  for  its  own  district,  and  which  need 
not  be  abolished  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  ;  and,  secondly 
the  hardship  of  allowing  a  landlord  to  notify  that  he  would 
not  abide  by  this  bill  was  a  purely  imaginary  hardship,  since 
after  it  had  become  law  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  landlord 
to  refuse  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  unless  some  equivalent 
custom  already  existed,  or  unless  he  were  prepared  to  offer 
his  tenant  some  equivalent  arrangement.  With  regard  to  the 
clauses  of  the  bill  which  provided  for  compensation  to  be 
paid  by  a  tenant  for  deterioration  of  the  farm,  he  regarded  all 
such  provisions  as  entirely  valueless  and  illusory,  except 
possibly  as  a  set-off  against  tenants  who,  besides  ruining 
their  (arms  and  themselves,  might  be  tempted  by  this  bill  to 
claim  compensation  for  doing  so.  As  the  noble  duke  was  not 
of  this  opinion,  he  hoped  he  would  give  their  lordships  some 
information  on  this  point  derived  from  his  personal  experience. 
According  to  his  own  experience  and  that  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ance:?, when  a  tenant  got  in  a  bad  way  a  landlord  was  fortunate 
if  he  got  rill  of  him,  even  at  a  loss,  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  these  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  of  much  use  south  of 
the  Tweed.    The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 
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At,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Notts  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
at  Newark,  3Ir.  G.  Storer,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Browne,  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  Hon.  G.  E.  M.  Monckton,  M.P.,  in  which  he  said,  "  I 
trust  that  the  present  Government  bill  will  be  fully  and  fairly 
discussed  with  reference  to  all  the  clauses,  and  chiefly  how  tliey 
affect  us  all  as  Notts  men,  locally  and  personally  ;  because  I 
regretted  to  hear  some  remarks  made  at  Nottingham,  inti- 
mating that  we  should  be  bound  to  follow  whatever  course  the 
majority  in  the  Central  Chamber  in  London  considered  best. 
I  hope  myself  that  the  resolution  passed  at  Newark,  in  1873, 
will  not  be  rescinded,  as  I  think  such  a  course  to  be  unneces- 
sary, and  I  believe  that  legislation  for  Notts  is  quite  uncalled 
for.  I  must  add  also,  that  if  the  meeting  should  pass  a  reso- 
lution advocating  anything  but  perfect  freedom  of  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  this  will,  I  fear,  lead  to  a  large 
number  of  present  members  withdrawing  from  the  Chamber." 
^Ir.  C.  Nevile  moved  the  following  resolution  :  "  That,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  legislation  is  urgently  required 
giving  fair  compensation  to  the  outgoing  tenant  in  agricul- 
tural holdings  for  unexhausted  improvements  and  to  the  land- 
lord for  waste  and  dilapidation."  Mr.  Brett  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Gilbert 
moved  the  second  resolution,  as  follows :  "That  the  bill  is 
defective  in  many  respects,  inasmuch  as  the  clauses  under 
which  the  tenant  can  claim  compensation  are  not  satisfactory 
or  fair,  and  the  clauses  for  compensation  to  landlord  for  waste 
are  vague  and  require  amendment."  Mr.  Brett  seconded  the 
motion.  Mr.  Nevile  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  landlords 
would  work  under  the  bill.  They  ought,  however,  to  make 
the  bill  as  good  as  they  possibly  could,  and  he  asked  Mr. 
Storer  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  Government  or  the  House 
of  Commons  would  receive  any  amendments  !hat  were  brought 
forward  ?  Mr.  Storer  said  that  not  being  a  member  of  the 
Government  he  could  not  answer  that  question.  It  was  open 
to  private  members  to  niaki  amendments.  The  motion  was 
adopted.  Mr.  Nevile  moved,  "  That  this  meeting  opposes 
the  37th  Clause,  allowing  landlords  and  tenants  to  agree  to 
Imve  written  conditions,  but  considers  the  Act  should  apply  in 
every  other  case."  Dr.  Storer  seconded  the  motion.  Mr. 
OouBER  moved  as  an  amendment  on  Mr.  Nevile's  resolution, 
"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  no  legislative  enact- 
ment will  have  the  object  of  gaining  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  if  it  is  not  general  in  its  application." 
Mr.  Verb  Wright  seconded  the  amendment.  The  Chair- 
man asked  Mr.  Godber  if  it  would  meet  his  views  if  the 
following  words  were  added  to  the  clause  :  "  Provided  they 
embodied  the  principle  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements." Mr.  GoDBER  intimated  that  he  would  accept 
the  resolution  so  amended,  and  Mr.  Nevile  agreeing  to  the 
alteration,  it  was  put  and  carried  unanimously.  The  Chair- 
man said  what  they  had  to  do  in  the  House  of  Commons  w-as 
to  bring  the  bill  into  working  shape.  They  would  agree  with 
him  that  by  means  of  some  alterations  it  might  be  brought 
into  working  shape ;  at  all  events  it  might  be  made  so  as  to 
he  a  great  boon  to  the  agricultural  community.  He  should 
be  prepared  to  introduce  into  it  as  an  amendment,  if  nobody 
else  did,  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  agreements  should  be  in 
writing,  and  that  they  should  be  made  before  the  entry  of  the 
tenant  on  to  his  farm. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Ixworth  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  E.  Greene, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Henry  Stanley  read  a  paper  on  the 
bill.  Mr.  EoDWELL,  M.P.,  said  he  understood  that  Mr.  Stanley 
wished  for  a  law  to  be  passed  so  that  neither  landlord  nor 
tenant  could  covenant  himself  out  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  but 
if  a  landlord  and  tenant,  as  men  of  business,  were  not  to  make 
their  own  bargains,  subject  to  certain  matters,  length  of  time, 
and  so  on,  he  thought  a  dangerous  principle  would  be  intro- 
duced, wliich  would,  if  carried  out  in  other  matters,  seriously 
affect  all  classes  connected  with  agriculture.  In  the  absence 
of  any  lease  or  agreement,  12  or  18  months'  notice  should  be 
fixed  by  law.  The  word  compulsion  grated  rather  upon  the 
ear,  A  compulsory  Act  might  work  great  injustice  and  hard- 
ship on  people  whom  they  ought  to  protect.  He  could  not 
see  that  the  attempt  could  be  made  without  risk  and  danger. 
The  conditions  were  better  left  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant ; 
if  the  landlord's  conditions  were  too  onerous  he  would  get  no 
tcnanls.  Mr.  Stanley  moved,  "  That  no  legislative  enact- 
ment ou  the  subject  of  Tenant-Right  will  be  generally  satis- 
factory to  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  if  it  be  simply  per- 


missive, as  is  the  case  with  the  Govcrumeut  measure  introduced 
by  the  Duke  of  Hichmoud."  Mr.  Hunt  seconded  the  motion. 
The  President,  Mr.  Green,  M.P.,  would  go  any  length  in 
regard  to  liberality  in  letting  farms,  but  he  held  the  landowners 
and  others  to  be  capable  of  making  their  own  bargains  without 
compulsory  legislation,  and  if  the  latter  principle  were  admitted, 
there  was  no  knowing  where  it  would  end.  He  rejected  com- 
pulsion as  Church  people  rejected  the  Eastward  Position  as 
being  symbolical  of  some  evil  to  come.  If  they  could  make 
out  a  case  of  public  policy  all  well  and  good,  but  the  case  of 
public  policy  was  not  made  out.  Mr.  Rodwell  moved  as  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution,  "  That  in  the  absence  of  any 
lease  for  a  term  of  years,  or  agreement,  the  Legislature  should 
secure  to  the  tenant  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments upon  the  basis  contained  in  the  Government  bill  or  (the 
other  bills),  with  power  to  erect  necessary  buildings,  and  right 
of  not  less  than  eighteen  mouths'  notice."  Mr.  H.  Lacy 
Scott  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously, the  resolution  having  been  withdrawn. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture in  Chester,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  in  the  chair, 
with  regard  to  the  37th  clause,  which  is  as  follows: 
"  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  a  landlord  and  tenant,  or 
intending  landlord  and  tenant,  from  entering  into  and  carrying 
into  effect  any  such  agreement  as  they  think  fit,  or  interfere 
with  the  operation  thereof,"  Mr.  Latham  said  that  if  this 
clause  were  allowed  to  stand  unaltered  the  bill  might  be  bound 
up  as  a  supplement  to  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Landlords,"  but 
it  would  never  be  of  any  practical  use.  He  proposed  the 
addition  to  the  clause  of  these  words,  "  provided  that  such 
agreement  shall  not  be  subversive  of  the  principle  of  this  Act." 
He  vrould  let  landlords  and  tenants  contract  together  as  freely 
as  possible,  but  he  would  not  let  them  set  at  uauglit  the 
principle  of  the  Act.  Mr.  VAllis  (Duddon)  seconded  the 
proposition,  and  said  that  if  any  benefit  was  to  he  derived 
from  the  Act,  it  must  be  made  compulsory.  Mr.  .T.  Tolle- 
MACHE  believed  that  the  alteration  proposed  would  be  fatal  to 
the  bill,  as  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  pass  it.  Mr. 
Latham  reminded  the  Chamber  that  some  time  ago  it  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  following  effect :  "  That  this  Chamber 
desires  that  security  for  the  purpose  of  compensation,  wlicre 
not  given  by  lease  or  agreement,  should  be  provided  by  legis- 
lation." The  Chairman  said  he  would  rather  see  a  tentative 
measure  passed  nt  present.  It  could  afterwards  be  recon- 
sidered, and  made  compulsory  if  necessary.  Agreements  con- 
taining clauses  providing  for  compensation  for  improvements 
were  making  way  in  the  country,  and  he  thought  the  better 
tenant  farmers  could  find  good  holdings  under  landlords  who 
were  willing  so  give  such  agreements.  Major  Tollemache, 
M.P.,  said  he  too  was  of  opinion  that  unless  freedom  of 
contract  were  preserved  the  bill  would  never  pass.  Colonel 
Egerton  Leigh  proposed  as  an  amendment,  "  It  appears  to 
this  meeting  that  the  bill  before  Parliament  is  decidedly  in 
the  right  direction,  but  that  it  will  be  better  to  pass  it  as  a  per- 
mitsive  bill  than  not  at  all."  Mr.  R.  Barton  seconded  the 
amendment.  Sir  Philir  Egerton  pointed  out  that  Colonel 
Leigh's  motion  was  an  abstract  resolution,  and  not  an  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  Latham's  proposition,  and  it  was  withdrawn. — 
Mr.  Latham's  motion  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried 
by  a  considerable  majority. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  York  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
in  Micklesate,  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Kelfield,  in  the  chair, 
said  he  should  not  like  the  remark.s  Mr.  Lowther, 
M.P.,  made  the  other  night  at  the  Corn  Exchange  in 
this  city  to  remain  unchallenged.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
been  pleased  to  call  these  organisations  (although  he  had  not 
particularly  named  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  yet  he  iiieaut 
them)  of  a  mischievous  character,  and  that  instead  of  repre- 
senting they  misrepresented  the  interests  of  agriculture.  These 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  were  perfectly  unjustifiable,  and 
when  he  reflectoil  upon  what  he  had  faid  be  believed  that  he 
would  regret  the  words  he  had  used.  Mr.  Lowther  had  talked 
about  theoretical  and  practical  agriculturists,  and  that  there 
w'as  no  subject  which  had  been  more  discussed  or  less  under- 
stood than  tenancies.  Now  he  denied  this  assertion  altogether, 
because  they  who  talked  on  the  subject  were  99  out  of  100 
practical  fillers  of  the  soil.  The  hon.  member's  remarks  were 
illogical,  because  if  it  was  true  as  he  had  said  that  practical 
agriculturists  wanted  to  be  left  alone,  how  was  it  that  the 
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Government,  of  which  Mr.  Lo\Tther  was  a  membor,  liad 
thouglit  proper  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  question  of  agricultural 
tenancies.  Mr.  Peacock  read  a  paper  on  the  bill,  which  was 
evidently  intended  as  a  measure  to  meet  cases  where,  from 
carelessness  or  any  other  cause,  landlord  and  tenant  liave 
neglected  to  make  an  agreement.  As  a  whole  he- considered 
the  bill  contained  many  wise  and  useful  provisions,  and  he  felt 
thankful  that  the  present  Government  saw  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  for  agriculture.  Tenant-Right  was  no  longer 
a  question  merely  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  one  of 
national  importance,  and  would  no  longer  be  evaded  under  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  Government  admitted  the  principle 
of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  made 
provisions,  very  equitable  and  reasonable  in  themselves,  for 
carrying  it  into  practice.  Nearly  all  parties  were  agreed  on 
one  point — that  something  was  needed  to  give  more  security 
to  the  farmers'  capital.  There  was  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1848  to  take  evidence  from  land-agents 
and  farmers,  and  the  committee  agreed  that  more  security  was 
required  for  the  occupier,  and  that  farm  agreements  generally 
wanted  improvement,  yet  no  bill  was  passed.  The  Chamber 
unanimously  agrfed  that  clause  37  ought  to  be  expunged. 
Clause  38  was  curtailed,  and  was  made  to  read  as  fallows  : 
"  In  every  case  of  a  contract  of  tenancy  from  year  to  year  or 
at  will,  current  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  this  Act 
shall  apply  thereto."  Mr.  Dickson  (Heslington)  moved, 
"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory  unless  its 
application  be  made  general  and  obligatory  in  all  cases,  except 
where  existing  leases  and  agreements  specify  and  provide  for 
similar  compensation  for  both  landlord  and  tenant."  Mr. 
LiTT  (Scampston)  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously.  Mr.  Woobwakd  (Huddleston  Hall)  moved, 
"  That  the  necessity  for  showing  that  the  letting  value  of  tlie 
holding  has  been  increased  before  a  claim  can  be  made  under 
this  bill  by  the  outgoing  tenant  is  not  a  proper  basis  upon 
which  to  claim  compensation  ;  but  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements,  and  the  landlord's  claims  for  dilapida- 
tions should  be  allowed  irrespective  of  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  letting  value  of  the  holding."  Mr.  Sjiitii  (Escrick) 
seconded  the  resolution,  wliich  was  adopted  unanimously. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Farmers'  Club,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Ramsey  in  the  chair,  there  was  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  measure.  Mr. 
Jobson  moved  that  they  petition  against  the  bill  altogether. 
Mr.  Wood  seconded  the  motion.  An  amendment  that  the  bill 
be  taken  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  need  of  security  to  tenants 
for  their  improvements,  and  that  to  clause  37  and  38  there 
should  be  added,  "  That  private  contracts  do  not  interfere  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Act,"  was  negatived,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
petition  against  the  bill. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
at  Maldon,  the  question  was  introduced  by  Mr.  W. 
E.  Bear,  who,  after  a  lengthy  address  moved,  "  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill,  if  passed  in  its  present  form,  will  fail 
to  secure  the  capital  of  tenant-farmers  generally,  and, 
consequently,  will  not  adequately  stimulate  agricultural  pro- 
duction." Mr.  Tertwee  seconded  the  resolution.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gardiner  said  he  bad  given  notice  of  an  amendment  which 
he  now  moved  :  "  That  this  Chamber,  while  approving  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  is 
of  opinion  that,  if  passed  in  its  present  form,  it  will  fail  to 
secure  the  capital  of  tenant-farmers  generally,  and  consequently 
will  not  adequately  stimulate  agricultural  production.''  Mr. 
Gale  seconded  the  resolution.  Col.  Brise,  M.P.,  said :  His  own 
opinion  was  that  it  was  a  most  useful  bill,  and  if  the  fifth 
clause  only  were  passed  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  occu- 
piers, and  he  could  only  say  that  no  Liberal  Government  had 
ever  offered  such  fair  terms  to  the  tenant-farmer.  Mr.  Round, 
M.P.,  agreed  with  Colonel  Brise  as  to  the  37th  and  38th 
clauses.  He  was  in  favour  of  freedom  of  contract,  and  thought 
no  landlord  ought  to  be  able  to  contract  himself  out  of  the 
Act  without  giving  a  fair  equivalent.  Mr.  Gardiner's 
amendment  was  put  to  the  vote,  when  there  were  eight  for  and 
eight  against  it;  and  the  chairman  (Mr.  rapiUon)  gave  his 
vote  against  it.  It  was  therefore  lost.  Upon  Mr.  Bear's 
original  motion,  Mr.  J.  Oxley  Parker  proposed,  and  Mr.  E. 
Gakdiwer  seconded,  "  That  this  Chamber  hails  with  satis- 


faction the  introduction  into  the  Houses  of  Parliamsnt  of  a 
bill  which  recognises  distinctly  tlie  necessity  of  giving  to 
agricultural  tenants  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, and  trusts,  in  its  passage  through  the  Legislature,  it 
may  be  made  acceptable  to  the  general  agricultural  body." 
This  was  lost  by  8  votes  to  9.  It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr. 
Brown,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Youngman,  "  That  if  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  be  altered,  by  the  amendment  of 
the  37th  and  38th  ckuses  and  the  equalisation  of  the  provision 
for  compensation  to  landlord  and  tenant,  it  will  be  generally 
approved  by  the  Essex  Chamber  of  Agriculture."  This  was 
carried  by  12  votes — none  being  recorded  against  it. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bucks  Chamber,  at  Aylesbury, 
Captain  Purefoy  Eitzgerald,  R.N.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Guy 
proposed  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  this  meeting 
approves  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill,  now  before  the  House  of  Lords."  Mr.  Cant- 
KELL  seconded  the  resolution,  and  spoke  at  some  length  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  although  he  thought  that  if  a  two-years, 
notice  had  been  provided  for  instead  of  one  year  many  of  its 
provisions  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  Sir  Robert 
Harvey,  Mr.  Treadwell,  and  Mr.W.  Brown  also  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  West  Suffolk  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, held  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Lieut-.Col.  Wilson, 
president  of  the  Chamber,  was  in  the  chair.  He 
moved :  "  That  this  Chamber  approves  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Bill,  proposed  by  the  Government,  iu 
so  far  as  it  adopts  the  principle  of  securing  com- 
pensation to  tenants  for  the  unexhausted  improvements 
made  by  them  for  which  they  have  not  already  been 
compensated."  Mr.  Biddell  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  altered  so  as  to  read,  "  in  so  far  as  it  tends  by  the 
improvement  of  customs  to  secure  compensation,"  &c.,  and  in 
this  shape  was  carried  by  about  three  to  one,  the  number  of 
dissentients  beiug  four.'  The  Chairman  moved  "  That  this 
Chamber  also  approves  the  principle  of  not  interfering  with 
freedom  of  contract."  Mr.  W.N.  King  seconded  the  resoFution. 
Mr.  Gayeord  altogether  dissented  ;  but,  after  some  discussion, 
the  resolution  was  carried  by  13  to  2.  The  Chairman  moved, 
"  That  this  Chamber  also  approves  of  the  principle  of  not 
allowing  compensation  for  permanent  improvements  not  made 
witli  the  consent  of  the  landlord."  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Wright,  and  agreed  to.  Mr.  Biddell  moved,  "  That 
the  bill  is  imperfect  in  many  of  its  details,  and  this  Chamber 
suggests  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons."  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Harrison  , 
and  agreed  to. 


THE  TIMES  AND  TENANT-RIGHT. 

TO   THS   EDITOR    OJ   THB    TIMES. 

Sir, — In  your  recent  leading  article  upon  Freedom  of  Cul- 
tivation at  the  Farmers'  Club  you  made  a  quotation  from  what 
I  said,  "  that  farmers  required  security  first,  freedom  after- 
wards." From  your  adverse  remarks  I  fear  that  I  failed  to 
make  my  views  intelligible.  I  argued  that  freedom  of  culti- 
vation would  be  a  great  boon  to  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  towns 
and  to  the  tillers  of  heavy  land  generally.  Freedom  of  cultivation 
can  only  be  profitably  practised  in  conjunction  with  very  high 
farming.  Farmers  within  reach  of  towns  are  really  large 
market  gardeners,  who  sell  off  all  their  produce  and  return  to 
the  laud  an  enormous  quantity  of  town  and  other  manures. 
I  had  said  that  heavy  land  must  be  well  drained,  deeply  culti- 
vated, thoroughly  cleaned,  and  heavily  manured — iu  fact, 
permanent  fertility  must  be  maintained.  This  would  entail 
"  durable"  as  well  as  "  temporary  improvements,"  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  a  tenant  without  some  security  would  em- 
bark in  them.  The  result  would  be  a  system  of  hand-to-mouth 
farming,  which  would  impoverish  tlie  land  without  benefiting 
the  tenant.  It  is  surely,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
who  is  inclined  to  grant  liberty  of  cultivation,  to  first  of  all 
give  his  tenant  security  lor  unexhausted  improvements. 

I  should  like  to  know  at  what  meeting  of  English  farmers 
"  legislation  for  securing  undisturbed  occupation"  has  evet 
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heeo  advocaleJ.  Even  Mr.  Sharraan  Crawford's  first  Irish 
Tenant- uijf lit  Bill  was  a  reasonablR  proposal.  That  was 
rejected,  ani  wilder  demands  were  made  snd  afterwards 
(rrauted.  Some  English  farmers,  and  indeed,  a  few  owners 
have  stated  their  preferences  for  long  leases,  but  all  that  the 
tenant  has  yet  asked  for  is,  that  th?  Lpgislaturs  should  secure 
to  bim  the  unexhausted  value  of  his  impr07ement  should  he 
leave  his  farm  before  he  has  had  time  to  recoup  his  outlay. 
^Icreover,  it  is  surely  unfair  to  say  that  "  all  that  is  left  the 
landlord  will  have  to  pay  for  ;"  only  such  improvements  as  are 
"  suitable  to  the  holding  and  increase  its  letting  value"  could 
be  claimed  under  Mr,  Howard's  Bill.  By  the  present  measure 
no  clafra  can  be  made  for  permanent  improTements  which  are 
not  assented  to  by  the  landlord,  and  the  rest  of  the  compensa- 
tion is  in  practice  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant,  who  would 
ranch  prefer  having  a  clean  farm  in  good  heart  ^o  having  to 
espend  that  mcney  jn  extirpating  weeds,  and  in  the  uphil' 
game  of  raising  the  standard  of  fertility.  Nor  is  it  quite  right 
ti  ague  that  such  a  system  is  "  high  for  the  tenant  and  low 
for  the  landlord."  Rents  have  risen  most  (without  any 
unusual  expenditure  of  landlord's  capital)  v/here  security  has 
been  granted  bj  lease,  or  compensation  secured  by  custom  or 
agreement. 

No  proposal  has  yet  been  submitted  to  Parliament  for  Eng- 
land cf  which  it  can  be  said  "  that  all  freedom  and  security 
are  on  the  side  of  the  tenant  and  none  on  the  side  of  the 
landlord."  The  Gcvernment  Bill  actually  secures  and  defines 
more  landlords'  than  tenants'  rights,  and  without  intending 
to  apply  an  iron  rule  to  the  whole  country,  it  gives  some  sound 
general  principles  by  which  a  reasonable  compensation  may 
be  anywhere  secured  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  This 
remark  would  also  answer  the  criticism  "  that  Lord  Leicester's 
lease  can  only  apply  to  particular  ctnditions  of  soil  and  neigh- 
bourhood." I  contend  its  main  provisions  would  suit  any 
farming  locality  in  the  United  Kingdom,  provided  always  that 
the  right  sort  of  tenants  could  be  found. 

No  legislation  of  recent  years  produced  such  practical 
benefits  to  agriculture  as  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act.  No 
diubt  pleas  for  promoting  peace  and  religion  were  adduced  in 
favour  of  that  measure,  but  the  main  argument  was  that  the 
power  of  taking  tithes  in  kind  hindered  the  prodactiveness  of 


the  land.  The  titlie  owner  was  entitled  not  only  to  one-tenth 
of  the  gross  produce  of  the  farm,  but  to  a  tenth  of  all  future 
increase  arising  from  wider  or  better  cultivation.  In  1844 
the  tithes  were  commuted  on  the  basis  of  the  produce  which 
the  land  then  yielded.  The  right  to  a  tenth  of  tiie  future  in- 
crease was  taken — I  should  say  from  the  Church,  others  from 
the  nation,  but  anyhow  from  the  tithe  owuer — and  made  au 
almost  free  gift  to  the  landed  proprietor!".  The  rights  of  the 
titiie  owners  were  interfered  with  mainly  because  they  stood 
in  the  way  of  increased  production.  I  believe  in  18-it  the 
commutation  was  put  at  a  little  over  £1,000,000  a  year.  What 
would  the  tithes  be  commuted  at  now  ?  At  the  very  least  at 
ria  increase  of  20  per  cent.,  or  £500,000  a  year,  which,  at  35 
years'  purchase,  would  represent  a  sum  of  £30,000,000  sterling. 
As  the  landowners,  then,  received  this  gift  from  the  Church 
and  nation  to  enable  their  broad  acres  to  produce  more  food, 
is  it  altogether  wrong  to  argue  that  they  also  accepted  the 
condition  that  their  own  rights  of  property  should  not  be  an 
obstruction  to  the  better  cultivation  of  their  estates. 

And  what  are  those  sacred  rights  of  property  that  are  to  be 
so  jealously  guarded  ?  They  hardly  existed  before  the  present 
century,  because  what  is  called  high  farming  was  previously 
almost  unknown.  By  a  legal  fiction  the  tenants'  money  when 
buried  in  the  land  becomes  the  property  of  the  landowner.  No 
one  has  yet  been  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  landlord  has  a 
moral  right  to  that  money.  In  these  days  an  enterprising 
tenant  must  invest  capital  in  the  soil  as  well  as  in  the  stock 
and  implements  which  are  upon  it.  All  admit  that  it  is  for 
the  good  of  the  landlord,  tenant,  labourer,  and  the  public  that 
this  money  should  beso  invested.  Experience  provesthatcapital 
will  not  flow  into  the  laud  unless  it  is  secure.  Then  why 
object  to  grant  the  security  ?  Is  it  just  to  leave  to  the  caprice 
of  one  man  the  power  to  seize  and  confiscate  what  may  be 
legally,  but  certainly  morally  is  not,  his  ?  And  why  strain 
freedom  of  contract  and  uphold  the  Englishman's  boast  that 
he  can  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,  simply  to  enable  one 
powerful  class  of  the  community  to  retain  the  questionable 
privilege  of  doing  what  they  like  with  other  men's  goods  ? 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Clare  Sevtell  Reap. 

T/ie  Farmers'  Club,  E.C,  April  13. 


THE      ADULTERATION      OF      BEER. 


A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  at  a 
public  meeting  at  Maidstone,  to  take  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  use  of  deleterious  substances  in  beer  has  since  been 
held,  r*Ir.  J.  H.  Hodsoll,  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman-  said  he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  con- 
gratalafe  tlie  committee  upon  having  among  them  a  nobleman 
who  has  taken,  and  is  continuing  to  take,  very  great  interest 
in  the  movement  which  they  had  set  on  foot.  They  were 
aware  that  the  deputation  wtiich  had  been  appointed  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  had  requested  Lord  Holmesdale  to 
introduce  them,  and  to  that  request  his  Lordship  had  very 
kindly  given  his  consent.  The  sub-committee  appointed  to 
arrange  for  the  deputation  waiting  on  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  had, 
prior  to  the  meetingat  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  communi- 
cated with  Lord  Holmesdale  and  Sir  Charles  Mills,  with  the 
hope  that  they,  being  county  members,  miglit  be  able  to  under- 
take to  address  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  when  the  deputation  was 
before  him,  and  it  was  only  at  the  last  moment,  when  Lord 
Holmesdale,  had  explained  that  it  was  not  usual  for  member* 
of  Parliament,  in  introducing  the  deputation,  to  make 
detailed  statements  of  the  objects  of  the  deputation,  their  duty- 
being  merely  to  introduce  the  deputation,  that  himself  and 
Mr.  Barling  had  any  idea  of  speaking.  Ti;ey  waited  upon 
Mr.  Solater-Booth,  and  the  result  of  their  interview  was  tliat 
they  impressed  upon  the  representative  of  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  making  certain  alterations  in  the  hill,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  amended  bill  appeared  in  a  form 
which  they  think  is  much  more  favourable  to  them  than  the 
first  was.  Clauses  5  and  6,  and  he  might  also  say  7  were 
much  more  in  their  favour  than  before.  He  had  had  a  little 
conversation  with  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  after  the  deputation  had 
retiied,  and  he  confirmed  what  he  had  previously  told  the 
deputation — that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  meet  their 


wishes,  but  that  he  could  not  introduce  in  tlie  bill  any  special 
regulation  as  to  beer,  nor  anything  which  wts  not  applicable 
to  the  subject  of  adulteration  generally.  Clause  5  says,  "  No 
person  shall  seU,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser,  any  article 
of  food,  or  any  drug  which  is  not  of  the  nature,  substance 
and  quality  of  the  article  demanded  by  such  purchaser,  under 
a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  except  as  herein  excepted  and 
provided ;  that  is  to  say,  except  whete  any  harmless  matter  or 
ingredient  is  mixed  therewith  tor  the  purpose  of  rendering  it 
portable  or  palatable,  or  of  preserving  it,  or  of  improving  its 
appearance  ;  where  it  is  the  subject  of  a  patent  iu  force,  and 
is  supplied  in  the  state  required  by  the  specification  of  the 
patent ;  where  a  drug  is  compounded  as  hereinafter  described  ; 
where  the  article  is  unavoidably  mixed  with  some  extraneous 
matter  in  the  process  of  collection  or  preparation,  provided 
that  no  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  any  of  the  excep- 
tions above  set  forth,  if  the  matter  or  ingredient  mixed  exceed 
wiiat  is  required  for  the  purpose  referred  to."  They  were 
very  desirous  of  fixing  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Sclater-Booth 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  definition  ol  what  should  be  considered 
to  constitute  beer,  but  they  were  unable  to  get  him  to  see  his 
way  to  it.  He  (the  speaker)  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Kitchin,  which  was  printed,  and,  therefore,  he  sliould  think 
it  might  be  read.  In  that  letter  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Kitchin  had  received  a  letter  from  a  member  of  Parliament,  in 
which  he  said  "  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  members 
for  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  (most  at  least),  had  a  meeting  in 
the  House,  and  prepared  an  ainendmend  on  the  Adulteration 
Act  to  carry  out  your  wishes.  We  entered  it  on  the  minutes 
last  night,  so  that  we  shall  be  prepared,  when  the  bill  is 
taken."  Mr.  Kitchin  said,  "  My  wishes  are  that  a  clause  be 
inserted  in  Mr.  Sclater-Booth's  Bill  to  say  what  beer  is  to  be 
made  from — viz.,  malt,  sugar,  salt  (the  quantity  of  salt  allowed 
to  be  used  is  already  defined) ,  hops  and  water — nothing  elsi  ; 
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or  to  re-enact  part  of  cap.  2,  Act  George  3,  June  20,  1816 — 
viz., '  That  nothing  shall  be  used  for  or  as  a  substitute  for 
hops.'  Eelievinjj  that  this  matter  will  be  arranged  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  hop-growers  and  dealers,  respectable 
brewers,  and  the  beer-driukiug  public,  if  you  only  urge  its 
importance  upon  \our  represeutativcs  in  Parliament,  I  beg 
that  no  time  be  lost  in  bringing  this  matter  prominently  before 
them."  The  members  of  Parliament  representing  Kent,  and 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  had  had  a  meeting  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  tliey  would  be  prepared,  wlieu  the  bill  came  on 
after  Easter,  to  do  all  they  could  in  the  matter,  lie  believed 
it  would  be  tound  that  anything  added  to  an  article  which  was 
not  supposed  to  be  there  by  the  purchaser  would  be  regarded 
as  an  adulteratiuu, whether  it  was  iujuriousornot, and  that  any- 
thing used  instead  of  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  would  be 
required  to  be  mentioned  at  tiie  time  of  the  sala  ;  for  Clause 
0  stated  that  no  person  shall  sell  any  compound  article  of  food 
which  is  not  composed  of  ingredients  in  accordance  witli 
the  demand  of  the  purchaser,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty 
pjunds.  And  Clause  7  also  says, "  provided  that  no  person 
shall  be  guilty  of  any  such  offence  as  aforesaid,  in  respect  of 
the  sale  of  an  article  of  food  or  a  drug  mixed  willi  any  matter 
or  ingredient  not  injurious  to  health,  and  not  intended 
fraudulently  to  increase  its  bulk,  weight,  or  measure,  if  at  the 
time  of  delivering  such  article  he  shall  supply  to  the  person 
receiving  the  same  a  notice  by  a  label  distinctly  and  legibly 
written,  or  printed,  on  or  witli  the  article,  to  the  ellect  tiiat 
t!ie  article  is  mixed."  If  they  can  get  that  provision  cai'ried 
they  will  have  done  an  important  work.  After  all,  the  great 
work  which  they  had  to  do  was  with  the  public  :  they  would 
liave  to  educate  them,  and  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
asking  for  beer  made  of  malt  and  hops.  And  if  such  be 
not  supplied  to  them,  they  would  liave  the  means  of 
bringiusT  the  parties  to  hook,  and  visiting  them  wiili  the 
penalties  provided  by  the  bill.  At  present,  as  the  bill  stands, 
a  great  amount  of  good  had  been  done,  it  they  could  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  tlie  public  iu  working  it. 

Mr.  Turner,  remarked  that  the  public  would  ask  the 
retailer  of  the  beer,  not  the  manufacturer,  and  there  was  the 
difficulty, 

■  Lord  HOLMESDALE  said  he  had  called  together  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  directly  after  the 
amended  bill  was  introduced,  and  he  had  put  before  them  the 
amendments  which  it  was  proposed  should  be  introduced  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  that  committee,  and,  after  some 
discussion,  they  had  agreed  to  support  them.  He  thereupon 
gave  notice  in  the  House  of  those  amendments,  and  sent  a  copy 
of  Iheni  to  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  who  was  a  very  good  friend  to 
them,  and  would  go  as  far  as  he  could  to  meet  tiieir  wishes. 
Tiiose  amendments  were  in  Clause  5,  page  3,  line  25,  after  the 
word  "  purchaser,"  to  insert  "  or  wliich  shall  be  of  any  other 
nature,  or  composed  of  otlier  materials,  tiian  shall  be  expressed 
by  the  name  of  such  article  ;  and  in  Clause  5,  page  2,  at 
the  end  of  the  clause,  to  add  "  or  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  material  of  which  such  article  professes  to  be  composed" 
He  had,  as  he  said,  given  a  copy  of  those  proposed 
amendments  to  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  and  lie  had  looked  over 
tliein  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  experienced  officials  connected 
with  the  department  of  wliich  he  was  the  head.  The  result  of 
their  consultation  was  that  they  considered  the  proposed 
amendments  would  weaken  instead  of  strengtlien  the  bill,  and 
tliat  the  clause  as  it  already  stands  would  do  for  them  all  that  they 
were  asking.  He  said  tliat  what  was  expressed  in  the  bill  was 
as  far  as  he  could  go,  and  he  would  prove  in  the  House  that  if 
his  amendments  were  carried,  it  would  be  only  weakening, 
instead  of  strengthening  his  hands.  Mr.  Sclatt?r-13ooth  was  a 
very  clever  man,  and  a  very  honest  man — one  whom  he  .and 
they  could  implicitly  trust.  Ey  the  bill  they  had  the  power 
to  go  to  .any  retailer  of  beer,  purchase  some,  store  it  up,  and 
have  it  analysed,  and  if  it  should  prove  to  be  adulterated,  they 
would  have  a  case.  And  one  of  the  amendments  of  which 
notice  has  been  given,  gives  the  power  to  such  retailer  to  sua 
the  wholesale  manufacturer  who  has  supplied  him  with  the 
beer,  and  recover  from  him  tlie  amount  of  such  fine.  With 
these  clauses  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  could  work  the  bill 
so  as  to  eft'ect  all  ihat  they  want,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  divide 
against  the  Government  on  the  amendments  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  He  should,  however,  be  glad  to  hear  what  the 
opiuions  of  tlie  luiuaiiltce  v^^•rc  upon  the  subject,  as   he   had 


to  do  allattended  the  meeting  for  that  purpose,  and  should  be 

pleased  he  could  carry  out  their  views. 

Dr.  Adams  said  tliat  the  word  "  knowingly"  in  the  tiiird 

clause  was  very  important  in  the  early  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  fLETCHER  remarked  that  the  question   was  whether 

beer  means  only  a  compound  of  malt  and  hops ;  if  not,  the 

clause  did  not  appear  to  him  worth  much. 
Lord    HoLJtESDAXE    said    he    had    consulted    Johnson's 

Dictionary,  and  found  that  beer  was  described  as  a  beverage 

composed  of  malt,  hops,  and  sugar. 

Mr.  Chittenden  remarked  that  the  clause  seemed  to  ignore 

altogether  the  suggestion,  of  Mr.  Bsrling,  as  to  the  right  i>f 

the  purchaser  to  receive  the  marketable  worth  of  the  arliclo 

demanded  from  the  seller. 
The  Cir.iiRMAN   said  they   had   forwarded  Mr.  Barling's 

suggestion  to  the  Government,  and  tliey  say  what  they  propose 

is  stronger. 

Mr.  Chittenden,  after  reading  Clause  6,  said  it  appeared 

to  hira  that,  unless  the  purciiaser  asked  for  beer  made  of  malt 

and  hops,  he  would  have  no  remedy,  even  if  he  were  supplied 

with  an  adnlterated  article.     It  was  a  question  of  educating 

tiie  people,  and  teaching  them,  by  degrees,  what  was  best  for 

themselves. 

Lord  HoLMESD.iLE  expressed  the  opmion  that  it  was  not 

necessary  to  have  a  definition  of  beer  given. 

Mr.  Chittenden  said  the  question  was,  Would  Governmen' 

accept  the  definition  given  by  Johnson's  Dictionary  ?  would 

it  be  recognised  iu  a  court  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Barling  said  he  had  referred  to  five  or  six  dictionarie?, 

and  all  the  older  ones  define  beer  as  a  beverage  madeof  malt  and 

hops.     He  had  before  him  the  two  bills  on  the  subject,  the  olo 

one  and  the  amended  one.  Iu  the  old  bill  there  was  no 
security  whatever  for  the  hop  grower  or  the  beer  drinker  in 
any  way.  But  in  his  opinion  the  amended  bill  was  a  very 
great  improvement,  and  Clause  6  gave  them  all  they  could 
reasonably  ask  in  an  Adulteration  Bill.  It  might  not  be  all 
they  could  wish,  but  it  was  all  they  could  ask  through  that 
bill.  Aiiv  oi'Tson  by  it  could  go  into  a  public-house,  and  ask 
for  malt  and  hops  beer,  and  if  he  was  supplied  with  anything 
else,  the  seller  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20.  It  was 
said  that  chemists  v.ere  not  able  to  detect  quassia  in  beer: 
that  might  be  so  now,  but  it  would  not  be  so  for  long ; 
and  he  believed  that  retailers  of  beer  were  as  honest 
as  other  men,  and  that  so  soon  as  they  found  that  they 
rendered  themselves  liable  to  a  £20  penalty  by  supplying 
their  customer  with  beer  composed  of  other  ingredients 
than  what  was  demanded,  they  would  say  they  would 
not  render  tliemselves  liable  to  be  taken  before  a  police 
court  and  would  demand  of  their  brewers  to  supply  them  with 
malt  and  hops  beer.  Por  if  only  four  or  five  persons  in  a  town 
go  to  beer  retailers  and  ask  for  malt  and  hops  beer,  and  when 
they  are  not  supplied  with  it,  proceed  against  the  sellers,  and 
they  become  subject  to  penalties,  the  system  of  selling  adul- 
tered  beer  would  soon  be  upset ;  for  when  a  mau  keeps  it  on 
his  premises,  he  cannot  know  whether  at  any  time,  a  policeman 
or  some  other  person  may  not  come  in,  and  have  some  of  tke 
beer  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  into  trouble.  In  the  amended 
bill,  they  had,  in  his  opinion,  all  the  power  they  wanted  ;  but 
they  must  make  up  their  minds,  if  they  would  succeed  in  their 
object,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  They  ought  all  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  try  all  they  could  to  make 
the  bill  effective.  This  could  be  done  by  making  it  widely 
kuown  that  when  a  man  asks  for  beer  he  is  entitled  to  have 
a  drink  made  of  malt  and  hops.  The  people  desire  to  have  their 
beer  made  of  malt  and  hops,  and  it  was  their  duty,  as  a  com- 
mittee, to  educate  the  public  as  to  their  rights  iu  the  matter. 
There  might  be  other  directions  in  which  more  might  be  done 
than  in  the  Government  bill,  but  he  was  convinced  that  nothing 
more  could  be  done  in  an  Adulteration  Bill.  They  owed  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Holmesdale  and  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  for  the  efforts  they  had  made  to  strengthen 
the  bill,  but  from  what  he  saw  of  its  clauses,  he  agreed  in  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  have  the  amendments 
introduced,  lor  if  they  were  introdaced  it  would  render  a  deci- 
sion more  difficult  in  a  court  of  law.  What  they  wanted  to 
do  was  to  ask  their  representatives  in  Parliament  to  preserve 
for  them  Clause  6,  for  with  that  iu  operation,  a  beer  retailer 
cannot  sell  an  article  as  composed  of  malt  and  hops,  if  it  be 
not  so,  unless  he  puts  on  it  a  l.H.bel  stating  that  what  he  sells  is 
compounded  of  something  besides  malt  and  hops.  That 
and   the   7th  clause   seem   to  give  them  all   the    protection 
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which  tliey  coiilii  reasonably  hope  for  in  an  Adulteration  Bill. 
He  asked  those  present  to  express  their  opiDioos  as  to  what 
their  representatives  in  Parliament  should  do — whether  they 
ghoalJ  press  the  amendments  of  which  notice  had  been  given, 
or  whether  they  should  be  satisfied  with  the  bill  of  the  GoYern- 
ment. 

Sir  EDMt:>T)  Filmee  said  he  would  propose  that  tliose 
members  who  represent  the  hop  growing  districts  should  be 
requested  to  support  the  maintenance  in  its  entirely  of  Clause 
6,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  as  strongly  worded  as  could  be 
expected  in  an  Adulteration  BiE.  If  they  were  to  pass  such 
a  resolution,  it  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  Lord  Holmes- 
dale  and  the  others  who  were  acting  with  liim.  Although  he 
and  others  would  like  to  see  beer  better  defined  than  by  re- 
ference to  Johnson's  Dictionary,  yet  they  must  all  see  that 
they  could  not  get  ilr.  Sc'.ater-Booth  to  put  such  definition  in 
his"  bill.  If  it  should  be  found  that  the  clause  on  the  subject 
was  not  SQtScient  to  stop  ad'ilteration,  they  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  induce  a  future  Government  to  define  what  beer  ought 
to  be  composed  of. 

Lord  HoLitESDAUE  said  he  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion, 
as  he  thought  he  could  show  them  a  way  in  which  they  might 
strengtlien  the  Ministers'  hands.  If  a  resolution  could  be 
adopted,  stating  that  since  the  reception  of  the  deputation  the 
bill  had  been  so  amended  as  to  give  the  commit  tee  great  satis- 
faction, something  would  be  done  which  would  strengthen 
very  much  the  ^Ministers'  position.  If  this  should  commend 
itself  to  them,  and  they  should  see  fit  to  pass  such  reso- 
Intion,  he  should  be  very  glad  to  take  a  copy  to  Mr.  Sclater- 
Bootb. 

Sir  Edmcxd  Fixmek,  upon  this,  altered  liis  resolution, 
and  proposed  one  as  follows  :  "  That  this  Committee  beg  to 
express  their  satisfaction  with  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Bill,  as  amended,  and  trust  that  the  6th  clause  of  that  bill 
will  be  maintained." 

;Mr.  Chittendex  seconded  the  proposition,  and  expressed, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  their  great  satisfaction  at  the 
efforts  which  the  noble  lord  had  made  in  the  matter.  Al- 
though he  had  consented  to  put  his  amendjients  aside,  think- 
ing they  were  not  so  strong  iis  the  bill  of  the  Government, 
yet  they  could  not  but  express  their  satisfaction  at  what  he 
had  done  on  their  behalf,  and  do  all  they  could  to  strengthen 
his  hands,  and  those  of  the  Government  in  the  matter.  They 
could  not,  in  his  opinion,  do  better  than  keep  to  the  bill  of 
the  Government,  and  he  thought  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  was  en- 
titled to  their  thanks  for  the  ready  way  in  which  he  had 
attended  to  their  wishes  in  the  matter.  Whether  they 
succeeded  in  their  objects  or  not,  lie  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Barling,  that  they  had  got  as  much  as  they  could 
expect  from  any  Government,  especially  in  a  bill  so  limited 
in  its  objects  as  an  Adulteration  Bill  necessarily  was.  The 
public  would,  no  doubt,  sea  their  way  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  committee  in  the  matter,  for  if  they  succeeded 
in  their  efforts,  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community. 

Mr.  TuEXEE  said  they  had  been  told  they  must  educate  the 
public,  and  look  to  them  as  their  sheet-anchor  in  the  move- 
ment, but  from  whatMr.Barlingsaidhewas  somewhat  alarmed. 
He  had  said  that  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  science 
quassia  could  not  be  detected  in  beer;  if  that  were  so  he 
hardly  knew  what  position  they  were  in. 

Dr.  Ajams  said  he  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  answer  Mr. 
Turner  in  the  matter  to  which  he  had  referred.  It  was  his 
opinion,  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  associated  with  him  will 
recollect  that  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  London 
analysts  whom  they  hid  consulted  that  the  detection  of  adul- 
teratton  in  beer  is  only  a  work  of  time.  Formerly  other 
substances  similar  to  those  used  for  adulterating  beer  had  been 
equally  difficult  of  detection,  but  within  the  last  few  years, 
through  the  special  attention  and  research  of  chemists,  many 
such  substances  had  become  easy  and  certain  of  detection. 
To  give  an  iustance  he  might  mention  the  trial  of  Palmer  for 
the  murder  of  Cook  by  means  of  strychnine.  At  that  time 
the  tests  for  strychnine  had  not  beeu  developed.  Professor 
Taylor,  Mr.  Herepath,  and  otters  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion, had  to  contend  with  a  difficulty  such  as  ours.  The 
chemistrv  of  that  day  was  unequal  to  detect  minute  quantities 
of  strychnine.  As,  s'oon,  however,  as  the  necessity  came  for 
detecting  it,  chemists  directed  their  special  attention  to  the 
action  of  various  re-agents  on  strychnine,  and  now  the  tentii 
of  a  grain  or  even  less  of  the  poison  can  be  discovered  with 


great  certainty.  From  the  result  of  this,  which  was  a  parallel 
case,  he  thought  there  was  every  hope  that  when  it  became  a 
matter  of  business  for  chemists  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  adulterants  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
they  would  furuish  the  means  whereby  detection  might  be 
made.  That  was  the  opinion  of  liimself  as  well  as  of  several 
eminent  chemists — Mr.  Wanklyn  especially — aud  he  thought, 
when  this  detection  became  a  matter  of  business,  the  means 
would  be  found,  not  only  of  identification,  but  also  of  isola- 
tion, and  so  pointing  out  the  agents  used  in  the  adulteration. 
Chemistry  was  a  science,  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  in 
which  is  given  to  those  points  which  are  most  remunerative, 
and  if  inducements  in  this  direction  were  ofi'ered,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  quassia,  gentian,  and  other  adulterants  ia  beer 
would,  ere  long,  be  discovered.  That  morning  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend  of  his  in  lx)ndon,  who  was  an  eminent 
microscopist  and  botanist,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  found  the 
mineral  matter  in  some  specimens  of  liop  substitute  was 
boracic  acit  In  some  he  liad  found  coniferous  wood  cells,  of 
a  yellowish  tinge,  and  some  hairs  like  those  of  uux  vomica. 
He  stated  that  he  would  continue  to  devote  his  attention  to 
the  subject,  as  well  as  use  experiments  for  the  detection  of 
strychnine,  uux  vomica,  coculns  Indicus,  and  such  things,  and 
report  the  result  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAiRiiJLX  observed  that  Dr.  Adams'  reports  were 
very  important,  and  might  be  made  use  of  at  a  future  day 
very  much  to  their  advantacce. 

The  resolution  of  Sir  Edmund  Filmer  was  then  put,  aud 
carried  unanimously,  and  Lord  Holmesdale  consented  to  take 
charge  of  it,  and  present  it  to  Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 


At  a  meeting  held  in  Worcester,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
measures  with  a  view  to  restrictions  being  placed  on  the 
adulteration  of  Ibeer,  Mr.  E.  V.  Wheeler,  of  Kyrewood, 
Tenbnry,  presided. 

The  CHjaRitATv  said  he  did  not  think  any  explanation  was 
needed  from  those  who  were  concerned  with  him  in  calling 
tlie  meeting  as  to  the  desirableness  of  bringing  them  together. 
He  only  regretted  that  other  engagements  and  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  hour  of  meeting  had  prevented  many  from 
attending.  The  subject  they  were  assembled  to  discuss  was 
of  great  importance  to  hop  growers  and  of  still  more  import- 
ance to  the  consumers  of  beer.  They  were  told  that  of  late 
years  large  quantities  of  drugs  injurious  to  health  had  been 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  atd  as  health  was  of  greater 
importance  than  money  the  consumers  must  be  more  interested 
in  the  question  than  the  hop-growers,  to  whom  the  considera- 
tion was  merely  a  pecuniary  one.  The  matter  had  been  amply 
discussed  in  Kent,  Herefordshire,  and  elswhere.  What  was 
sought  was  merely ,that  in  the  bill  which  was  now  before  Parlia- 
ment clauses  should  be  inserted  to  compel  brewers  to  declare 
what  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  when  articles  other 
tnan  hops  were  employed.  It  was  assumed  that  the  pure 
beverage  was  made  with  malt  and  hops  only, 
and  that  if  anything  else  were  used  in  its  manufacture 
it  miist  be  adulterated.  It  was  not  unfair  to  call  upon  brewers 
to  make  known  the  nature  of  the  adulteration,  seeing  that  in 
other  trades  it  was  necessary  to  do  so.  A  person  could  not 
sell  coffee  in  which  chicory  was  mixed  or  milk  in  which 
there  was  water  without  declaring  the  fact,  and  what  was  right 
in  this  case  was  right  also  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of 
beer.  A  petition  had  been  drawn  up  which  he  would  read, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Walker  would  move  the  adoption. 

The  petition  was  addressed  from  hop-planters  and  con- 
sumers in  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Salop  to 
he  House  of  Common3,and  ran  as  follows  :  That  for  some  years 
quassia  and  other  drugs  of  a  deleterious  and  poisonous  nature 
have  been  and  are  now  used  as  substitutes  for  hops  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  and  such  practice  is  now  becoming  so 
general,  and  such  poisonous  and  deleterious  drugs  are  now 
used  to  such  an  extent  tliat,  unless  the  Legislature  prevents 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  such  drugs  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  consumers  of  beer  will  be  endangered  and  a  prohibition 
placed  upon  the  cultivation  of  hops,  upon  which  cultivation 
much  capital  is  at  this  time  invested,  and  which  causes  the 
employment  of  much  manual  labour  both  to  the  rural  popula. 
tion  of  the  country  and  also  a  lucrative  and  healthy  occupa- 
tion to  great  numbers  of  the  population  of  towns  in  the 
autumn  season.  Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray 
that  in  the  Adulteration  Bill  now  before  your  honourable 
House  such  measures  may  be  enacted  either  entirely  to  prevent 
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the  use  of  poisonous  and  deleterious  drugs  in  tlie  manufacture 
of  beer  or  to  compel,  those  who  use  such  substitutes  for  hops 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer  to  declare  what  substitutes  and 
what  quantities  of  sucli  substitutes  they  used  in  substitution 
for  hops  in  the  beverage  they  sell  under  the  denomination 
of  beer. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Walker  proposed,  "  That  the  petition  now  read 
be  signed  and  lorwarded  to  Mr.  TVinn  Knight,  M.P.,  for 
presentation  to  the  Ilouse  of  Commons."  There  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  this  question  not  only  to  hop- 
gowers  but  to  consumers,  seeing  how  prevalent  was  the 
practice  of  using  articles  that  were  pernicious. 

Mr.  Jas.  Essex  seconded  the  motion.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  extensive  use  of  hop  substitutes  that  affected 
the  interests  of  hop-growers  and  were  injurious  to  health. 
They  did  not  want  to  unduly  interfere  with  the  brewing 
interest  ;  they  did  not  even  seek  for  protection 
against  the  use  of  hop  substitutes.  They  simply 
required  that  brewers  who  employed  in  making  beer 
anything  but  malt,  hops,  and  sugar — which  he  believed 
were  the  recognised  ingredients  of  the  genuine  article — 
should  be  compelled  to  declare  what  they  used,  so  that  a  spurious 
beverage  should  not  be  disposed  of  without  the  consumers 
being  aware  of  it.  • 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  F.  Mrxx  proposed,  "  That  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Wheeler,  Walker,  Best,  Mnnn,  and  Jas.  Esses,  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  and  assist  the  Kent  committee  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  clauses  inserted  in  the  Adulteration 
Uill  to  prevent  substitutes  for  hops  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer  without  the  users  declaring  what  those 
substitutes  are."  Mr.  W.  Essex  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WoODHOiSE  said  there  would  necessarily  be  some 
little  outlay,  and  he  proposed  that  a  subscription  be  entered 
into  to  defray  expenses.  This  motion  was  also  passed 
unanimously. 

Mr.  S.  Myer  said  he  was  somewhat  of  an  intruder  as  he 
came  from  Herefordshire,  but  he  wished  to  express  an  opinion 
that  they  were  making  their  petition  too  mild.  They 
slionld  go  for  the  whole  thing,  and  have  it  laid  down  that 
nothing  but  hops  should  be  used  as  a  bitter  in  brewing  beer. 
He  considered  they  would  as  easily  carry  that  point  as  to  get  a 
declaration.  He  had  seen  one  or  two  members  of  Parliament 
connected  with  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  they  would 
support  the  view  he  had  indicated  in  preference  to  having  a 
declaration. 

The  ,Chairiia:n  said  he  should  be  very  glad  if  that  could 
be  done,  but  he  was  afraid  Parliament  wouid  not  listen  to  it. 
The  question  should  betaken  up  in  regard  to  the  excessive  use 
of  drugs  that  were  injurious  to  health.  Much  ot  the  drunk- 
enness that  prevailed  and  of  thej  brntal  violence  that  resulted 
therefrom  must  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  those  obnoxious 
drugs  instead  of  pure  malt  and  hops.  He  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  inquire  as  to  the  effect  such  use  had 
upon  the  public  health,  seeing  how  drunkenness  and  crimes  of 
voilence  had  increased. 

Mr.  James  Essex  was  afraid  they  would  not  effect  their 
object  if  they  adopted  Mr.  iMyer's  view.  They  should  not  be 
too  meddlesome  with  the  brewer's  trade.  If  quassia  and 
other  articles  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and 
persons  knew  it  when  they  bought  the  beer,  there  would  not 
be  much  reason  for  complaint. 

The  CaAiEUAJS  mentioned  that  it  had  been  suggested  a 
contribution  of  3d.  per  acre  would  meet  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Partridge  thought  the  sum  named  too  small.  It  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  carry  on  such  a  movement  without 
public  spirit  and  a  well-filled  purse.  The  question  should  be 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  he  considered  that  Is.  an  acre  was 
not  too  much  for  the  hop-growers  to  contribute,  having  regard 
to  their  own  protection  as  weU  as  to  the  interests  of  those  who 
were  being  poisoned  by  the  rubbisti  whicli  was  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  this  country.  He  was  very  nearly  poisoned  the 
other  night  by  taking  one  glass. 

The  Chaikma^j  :  Perhaps  you  will  explain  to  us  the  effect 
it  had  upon  you,  as  it  would  be  a  good  illustration. 

Mr.  PARTRmGE  replied  that  he  did  not  care  to  go  into 
particulars,  but  the  effect  was  very  bad.  He  repeated  that  he 
thongnt  they  should  subscribe  more  than  3d.  per  acre. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  amount; 
tiic  mention  o:  3J.  was  merely  a  suegestion. 


On  the  motion  of  the  Chaiemazj,  Mr.  Walker,  junr.,  was 
appointed  treasurer.  The  petition  was  signed  by  all  present, 
many  of  whom  also  entered  their  names  on  the  subscription 

list. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS. 

TO   THE    EDITOR   OF   THE    MARK   LAXE   EXPRESS. 

Sir, — A  long  winter,  a  late  retarding  spring,  lessening 
the  risk  of  subsequent  checks,  preceded  by  perfect  autumn 
and  spring  seed  beds,  may  now  be  said  to  have  insured 
good  corn  crops  for  this  year — barring  exceptionallv 
unfavourable  v\-eather  during  summer  and  harvest  time. 
But  even  average  crops  would  be  again  of  something  like 
20,000,000inmoneyoverthedeficient  crops  of  187 1,1S72, 
and  1873.  Other  agricultural  prospects,  however,  are  by 
no  means  so  bright,  especially  those  of  stock  owners. 
The  late  rains,  though  welcome  everywhere,  have  not 
brought  heat  as  April  showers  usually  do,  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  continuing  about  10  degrees  lower  thau 
its  average  normal  state  at  this  time  of  the  season. 
Grass,  which  often  affords  a  fall  bite  on  good  land  iu 
sheltered  situations  at  this  date,  is  only  beginning  to  look 
green;  the  great  hay  crop  of  1873,  and  the  half  crops 
of  hay  and  roots  of  last  year,  are  nearly  aU  consumed  ; 
feeding  stuffs  of  all  kinds  are  exceptionally  dear  and  still 
on  the  rise ;  and  many  stock  owners  are  at  their  wits 
ends  for  "  keep,"  and  have  been  oblised  almost  to  "  sive 
away  "  their  young  animals,  and  send  others  premature'y 
to  the  butcher — a  sure  precursor  of  dearer  beef  ami 
mutton  in  summer. 

The  pecuniary  necessities  of  English  corn-growersapjiear 
to  have  forced  them  into  the  market  to  an  ominous  extent, 
for  since  the  close  of  the  cereal  year  on  the  31st  of  Aunust 
last,  they  have  supplied  the  home  markets  with  a  milliou 
quarters  of  wheat  per  month,  which  is  fijlly  half  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  double  the 
amount  they  delivered  last  year  within  a  similar  period, 
when  prices  were  50  per  cent  higher.  Surely  this  is  in- 
dicative of  pressing  necessities?  Foreign  growers,  on  the 
contrary,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  appear  able  to 
hold  back  their  produce,  for  out  of  their  abundunt  crops 
of  last  year  they  have  only  sent  us  half  the  preceediog 
season's  supply.  Of  bailey,  however,  they  have  been 
tempted  by  high  prices  to  send  us  double  last  year's  supply. 
The  significance  of  these  facts  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  owners  of  land  iu  this  country.  The  rent  they 
receive  is  now  nearly  equal  to  our  Imperial  taxation,  the 
food  produced  is  estimated  at  £200,000,000  in  value, 
and  it  is  important  that  both  these  should  be  main- 
tained: first,  because  adequate  rents  stimulate  produc- 
tion, and  lead  to  a  free  expenditure  in  improvemeats  and 
otherwise  ;  and  secondly,  because  every  bushel  of  corn 
produced  at  home  is  an  item  of  national  wealth. 

But  there  is  an  extensive  and  well-grounded  belief  that 
the  rate  of  production  of  much  of  our  corn  land  is  on  the 
wane  ;  and  notwithstanding  that  !Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read, 
in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  this  week,  says  that 
the  corn  produced  has  greatly  increased  since  the  com- 
mutation of  tithes  in  1844,  I  have  heard  him  more  thau 
once,  within  the  last  year  or  two,  lend  his  great  autho- 
rity to  the  belief  that  the  rate  of  production  was  at  least 
stationary,  if  not  retrograding,  especially  in  his  own 
famed  county  of  Norfolk.  And  this  is  my  own  opinion, 
except  on  thoroughly  drained  heavy  clay  lands,  whose 
inherent,  almost  unlimited,  resources  are  not  as  yet 
generally  understood.  Witness  Mr.  Front's  case,  on 
Blount's  Earm,  Hertfordshire — described  in  the  I'imes 
of  November.  1S70,  and  now  more  fully  in  detail 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural     Society — where     for     thirteen    years    he 
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has  not  only  grown  corn  crops  in  succession, 
and  sold  them  ofT,  but  has  at  the  same  time 
doubled  the  rate  of  produce  and  the  letting  and 
fee  simple  value  of  the  laud.  So  much  for  freedom 
of  action  where  capital  and  intelligence  are  combined. 
Still,  whether  or  not  it  be  true  that  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion in  this  country  is  decreasinr/,  while  Lords  Derby  and 
Leicester  assert  it  might  be  profitably  Increased,  and  iu 
some  cases  doubled,  there  is  no  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
gap  between  home  supply  and  consumption  is  yearly  iu- 
ereasing,  and  we  are  now  dependent  on  au  annual  supply  of 
something  like  i;iOO,000,000  worth  of  foreign  food, 
whereas  a  thousandth  part  of  this  sufficed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Surely  this  dependance  for 
such  an  immense  amount  of  foreign  produce  is  not 
desirable,  and  it  would  not  be  so  easily  obtained  from 
abroad  in  time  of  war  as  if  grown  at  home. 

Some  may  suppose  that  the  absorption  of  land  hy 
growing  towns,  railways,  and  other  public  works,  may  in 
some  measure  account  for  our  increasing  foreign  wants  ; 
but  this  is  not  so,  because  since  1845,  630,000  acres  of 
land  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  enclosure 
of  commons  and  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  this 
is  more  than  has  been  taken  away.  The  exact  increase 
of  production  defined  by  Lords  Derby  and  Leicester 
may  be  disputed,  but  that  much  land  iu  this  country  is 
capable  of  increased  production  few  can  doubt.  Travel 
from  Loudon  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  back  again 
along  the  West  Coast,  and  I  question  whether  more  than 
one  farm  in  ten  will  be  found  to  be  managed  as  it  could, 
would,  and  should  be  ;  but  how  best  to  bring  about  the 
desirable  consummation  is  au  open  question. 

The  Koyal  and  local  agricultural  Societies  have  done 
much  to  improve  live  stock,  implements,  machinery,  and 
modes  of  cultivation ;  Farmers*  Clubs  have  done  some- 
thing, by  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  the  couimuuicatiou 
of  fads,  to  improve  their  iutelligence ;  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  may  be  supposed  to  have  thrown  some  light 
upon  local  taxation  and  other  minor  matters  ;  and  now  the 
Government  is  trying  its  hand  by  legislation  to  put  rent- 
paying  occupiers  on  a  sounder  footing.  All  tiiese  cir- 
cumstances indicate  a  general  belief  that  there  is  a  wide 
field  for  improvement  and  that  mucJi  remains  to  be  done. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  iu  the  magic  of  an  equitable  Tenant- 
right,  or  legal  and  adequate  compensation  for  unexhausted 
condition  in  the  soil,  and  that  there  is  a  greater  future 
in  store  for  English  agriculture  than  is  yet  even  dreamt 
of  by  either  landowners,  farmers,  labourers,  or  the 
public,  I  would  cai)  all  these  efforts  by  assimilating,  as 
u;ar  as  may  be,  the  position  of  a  tenant-farmer  to  that 
of  an  owner,  and  then  the  condition  of  the  land  would  be 
got  up  and  kept  i/p,  the  produce  increased,  consumers 
satisfied,  and  the  rent-paying  occupiers  become  more 
prosperous  and  contented. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  C.  Scon\ 

19,  Kiiifjs  Ani)s  Yard,  Moorgaie  Street,  E.G., 
April  nth,  1875. 


HOPS. — From  a  Parliamentary  return  it  appears  that  in 
the  year  ended  the  30th  of  September  last  there  were  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  i23,51tj  cwt.  of  hops,  of  whicli 
'J1,82G  e«t.  came  into  the  port  of  London.  Of  the  total 
quantity  Belj>iura  supplied  60,338  cwt.,  Germany  3'J,45!)  cwt., 
Holland  10,035  cwt. ;  and  the  remainder  arrived  from  France, 
the  United  States,  Denmark,  and  Australia.  Tiie  quiiutity 
of  Britisli  and  foreign  bops  exported  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  18,61?  cwt.,  spread  over  28  counties,  the  United 
States  absorbing  rather  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and 
Australia  36  per  cent. 


THE  ASSOOIATIOIT  OF  AGRIOULTtJRAL 
ENGINEERS. 

This  Society  is  about  to  be  revived,  and  placed  upon  a 
wider  basis,  with  the  following  amongst  the  objects  likely 
to  come  within  its  operation  :  Railway  companies 
charges,  and  accommodation. — The  reduction  of  foreign 
and  Colonial  tariffs. — The  organisation  of  opposition  to 
any  further  imposition  of  Colonial  duties  on  agricultural 
machinery. — The  relations  of  exhibitors  to  the  agricul- 
tural societies,  and  the  charges  imposed  upon  exhibitors. — 
I'j-oposals  for  holding  an  annual  show  of  stock  and 
implements  near  London. — Foreign  exhibition  arrange- 
ments.— Information  as  to  the  commercial  standing  of 
foreign  houses. — The  proposed  or  future  amendments  of 
the  patent  laws. — The  relations  of  manufacturers  and 
agents,  also  of  employers  and  employed. — Periodical 
meetings,  at  which  papers  may  be  read,  followed  by 
discussions  relative  to  questions  of  interest  to  the  trade. 

At  the  first  meetiug,  held  recently  in  Loudon,  the 
follov/iug  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Howard,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Shuttleworth,  was  carried  unani- 
mously :  "That,  looking  to  the  prohibitory  duties — 
from  30  to  40  per  cent. — imposed  by  the  United  States 
upon  English  agricultural  machinery,  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Engineers  recommends  its  members  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  considering  the 
imposition  of  prohibitory  duties  to  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  objects  of  international  exhibitions."  At  the 
same  meeting  there  was  every  desire  expressed  to  act 
harmoniously  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  but  a  determination  manifested  to  be  consulted 
upon  matters  affecting  the  interest  of  exhibitors ;  and  vi'e 
are  assured  that  certain  statements  made  elsewhere  "  are 
calculated  to  prejudice  an  inoffensive  movement." 

Mr.  James  Howard,  of  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Howard, 
Bedford,  will  read  a  paper  at  the  opening  discussion 
meetino;, 


THE  LABOUR  AND  THE  LAND  LAWS.— Mr.  Mechi, 
in  declining  an  invitation  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Somersetsliirc 
and  Dorset  farm  hibourers,  at  Ham-hill,  near  Yeovil,  writes 
thus  :  The  labour  question  is  essentially  a  business  one,  depend- 
ing on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  must  mainly  be 
governed  by  that  law.  So  long  as  tlie  labourers  multiply, 
while  the  acres  have  no  children,  so  long  will  labour  coiitiaue 
to  be  in  excess,  especiidiy  on  tliose  twenty-two  millions  of 
acres  of  permanent  pasture  (one-half  of  the  United  Kingdom), 
on  which,  unfortunately  for  our  country,  neither  labour  nor 
capital  can  he  abundantly  employed.  Tlie  vast  area  of  poor 
permanent  pasture,  uncultivated  wa.stes,  and  ill-farmed  land 
are  a  curse  to  our  country,  rendering  our  population  dependent 
lor  luilf  their  daily  food  on  foreign  nations.  Tliat  food,  1 
know  from  practical  experience,  could  be  more  than  amply 
produced  by  the  employment  of  greatly-increased  labour  and 
capital  but  for  the  impediments  which  I  have  named.  Four 
hundred  years  ago  permanent  pasture  was  in  this  country  as 
twenty  acres  to  one  of  arable,  and  great  was  the  lamentation 
at  its  decrease.  Now  it  is  as  one  acre  for  one.  Lnt  us  liope 
that  a  gradual  and  more  intellijjeut  appreciation  of  the  food 
pressure  will  remove  that  fatal  attachment  to  permanent 
pasture,  which  I  consider  to  b«  a  national  bane.  Taking  a 
philanthropic  and  humane  view  of  tlie  labourers'  former  con- 
dition, there  was  much  to  be  lamented,  especially  under  tlie 
old  law  of  settlement,  when  every  parish  did  its  utmost  to  foist 
upon  some  other  parish,  when  old  and  infirm,  the  most  valu- 
able and  necessary  machine  on  the  farm.  Toaccomplislitliis, 
no  new  cottages  were  built,  old  ones  were  allowed  to  decay, 
families  were  huddled  together  iu  indecent  and  unhealthy 
propinquity,  and  the  labourer  had  to  drag  his  weary  limbs  loufr 
distances  to  tmd  from  his  place  of  work.  But,  thaak  God  ! 
the  inducement  for  such  cruelty  has  been  removed  by  ilie  new 
law  of  uniou  of  parishes.    A  much  more  general  improvement 
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of  our  agriculture  would  greatly  iucrease  the  demaiiil  for 
labour.  But  this  can  only  be  a  slow  and  gradual  moveinent 
depending  upon  tl\e  breaking-up  of  poor  grass  l.inds,  the  culii- 
vation  of  wastes,  more  liberal  covenants,  and  more  freedom  of 
action  for  tenants,  but  more  especiilly  a  change  from  ancient, 
obsolete  customs  and  practices  unadapted  to  modern  require- 
ments and  conditions.  Until  all  this  t:ike  place  the  ever- 
multiplying  laboarer  must  seek  in  o'.lier  occupations  or  in 
other  climes  a  better  reinuneratiou  and  a  mure  enjoyable  con- 
dition. L'iider  our  present  feudal  and  obsolete  Land-laws,  no 
one  can  sell  or  buy  an  acre,  or  half  an  acre,  of  laud  (wortii, 
probably,  £3(J  an  acre),  because  the  coit  of  transfer  would 
nearly  absorb  the  wholi;  value.  It  astonishes  me  that  in  such 
an  enlightened  age  as  the  present  such  a  state  of  tilings  cin 
be  tolerated,  while  it  could  be  easily  remedied  by  proper 
Goverumeut    registration-oflices.      I  do  not  believe    ior  one 


moment  that  farmers,  A',  a  body,  are  less  humme  or  more  cruel 
and  oppressive  than  any  other  class  engaged  in  business.  But 
tlh'y,  like  all  others,  will  naturally  avail  themselves  of  all  lav^- 
ful  oiiportuuities,  just  as  the  labourer  would  do  under  similar 
circumstances.  I'hilauthropic  views  may  do  something,  but 
not  much,  towards  the  improvement  of  the  labourer's  condition, 
but  nothing  as  compared  with  that  which  would  result  from 
the  necessary  changca  in  the  laws  and  practices  that  govern 
British  agriculture.  Most  of  my  own  labourers  have  been 
with  me  thirty  years,  audi  have  seen  their  early  struggles  and 
diUiciilties  with  large  families  of  youug  children,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  them  by  doing  everything  practicable 
by  piecework,  which  answered  my  purpose  and  enabled  them 
to  earn  more  money  by  extra  exertions.  But  on  sound  busi- 
ness principles  I  made  a  rule  to  pay  only  market-price  for  their 
labour. 


STOW  MARKET       FARMERS'       CLUB. 
OUR  HORSE  SUPPLY. 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting,  Mr.  R.  J.  Pettiward,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  E.  LiNGWOOD  s  lid  :  Several  members  of  this  Club 
having  expressed  themselves  in  my  hearing  as  better  pleased 
with  a  discussion  upon  live  stock  than  on  subjects  further  afield, 
1  have  undertaken  to  give  a  short  paper  to-night  Jieaded 
Our  Horse  Supply.  This  is  an  important  subject,  because, 
though  steam  lias  in  many  ways  supplanted  horse  power,  we 
may  safely  make  up  our  minds  that  it  will  be  long  ere  horses 
become  things  of  the  past.  There  is  yet  another  reason  for 
ventilating  this  matter.  Now  that  the  animals  have  become 
so  scarce  and  dear,  remarks  are  o'teu  heard  from  those  who 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  thousand  and  one  disappoint- 
ments the  breeder  is  subject  to,  that  farmers  must  be  sadly 
blind  to  their  own  interests,  or  the  present  scarcity  would  soon 
be  put  an  end  to  ;  as  if  horses  could  be  sown  and  harvested  the 
same  year,  like  a  crop  of  corn.  Had  any  person  in  this  room 
tried  to  prove,  in  1868,  that  horses  of  all  kinds  would  be  at 
least  double  their  price  in  seven  years,  his  assertion  would  not 
have  been  credited  ;  nevertheless,  such  is  the  actual  fact  at  the 
present  moment.  The  change  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  combina- 
tion of  causes,  and  a  few  of  these  shall  now  be  brought  before 
you.  You  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  is  the  high  rales  store  neat  stock  and  sheep  have 
realised,  with  a  few  exceptions,  owing  to  weather  influences, 
for  several  years  past.  Now,  cattle  and  sheep  breeding  is  a 
branch  of  the  farmer's  business  attended  with  quicker  returns 
and  less  risk  than  that  of  the  nobler  animal ;  a  good  deal  of 
permanent  pasture  lias  also  become  arable  land  of  late  years — 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  is  another  matter.  The  French 
war,  and  the  subsequent  exportation  of  horses  from  this 
country  to  France,  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  nevertheless,  had 
they  occurred  ten  years  since,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
would  have  seriously  affected  the  market.  The  Horse-tax,  you 
are  aware,  has  lately  not  only  been  enforced  with  much  strict- 
ness, but  collected  beforehand  as  well.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
has  proved  another  weight  in  the  scale.  As  an  instance  of 
the  working  of  this  tax,  say  that  I  possess  a  raare  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  riding  and  driving  ;  for  doing  this  I  must  take  out  a 
ten-and-sixpenny  license  some  time  in  the  month  of  January, 
but  having  decided  upon  breeding  a  colt,  by  November  she  Is 
useless  for  fast  work,  and  I  must  buy  another.  For  this  I  am 
mulct  in  another  ten-and-sixpeace,  which,  at  the  latest,  carries 
me  no  further  than  the  following  January  31st.  Should  1 
prefer  the  old  friend  to  the  new,  and  take  her  back  into  my 
stable  when  the  foal  is  weaned,  away  goes  another  half-guinea. 
This  rather  vexatious  regulation  may  not  have  discouraged 
breeding;  still  our  rulers  must  have  had  some  idea  of  the  kind, 
or  why  has  the  impost  been  remitted  ?  Yet  I  canuot  help 
thinking  the  measure,  as  it  is,  a  trifle  too  sweeping.  Discus- 
sion will,  doubtless,  bring  out  some  other  bearings  of  the  case. 
It  will  be  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  to  restore  the 
balance  of  the  horse  supply  our  eyes  can  he  turned  in  but  two 
directions — importations  from  abroad  and  breeding  at  home. 
Now,  dear  even  as  horses  are,  a  long  voyage  over,  with  its 
attendant  expense  and  uncertainty,  however  cheaply  animals 
might  have  been  purchased  in  the  first  instance,  importation  is 


not  at  all  likely  to  prove  a  paying  speculation  ;  and,  to  come 
nearer  home,  we  have  just  had  the  following  announcement  in 
T/tg  Sportiny  Gtsetle  :  "  The  E-nperor  William  has  forbidden 
the  exportition  of  horses  beyond  the  German  frontier.  This 
will  seriously  aft'ect  the  horse  trade  in  England,  as  three-fourths 
of  the  carriage  and  van  horses  now  in  London  have  been 
brought  over  from  that  country,  as  have  a  proportion  of  our 
troop  horses  also.  France  and  Spain  are  buyers  rather  than 
sellers,  and  report  says  German  dealers  were  busy  at  last 
Shrewsbury  horse  fair.  If  it  has  in  reality  come  to  this,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  rely  upon  ourselves  a  little  more  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case  for  our  future  wants.  The  cry  that 
with  railways  all  over  the  kingdom  horses  would  almost  dis- 
appear has  proved  a  bugbear  ;  indeed  it  is  quite  the  reverse  : 
my  fear  was,  that  were  the  Malt-tax  removed  our  farm  horses 
would  iiave  to  bear  the  burden.  Suffolk  being  more  noted  for 
its  draught  horses  than  for  the  genteeler  sort,  the  former  shall 
have  our  attention  to  begin  with.  The  term  draught  horse  is 
here  made  use  of  as  less  local  and  more  comprehensive  than 
cart  horse,  including  as  it  does  dray  horses,  farm  horses,  and 
van  and  railway  animals.  Suffolk  men  are  usually  supposed 
to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  own  breed  of  chesnuts ; 
nevertheless,  at  the  risk  of  being  called  to  order,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  admit  my  views  on  this  head  are  somewhat  liberal, 
as  I  do  not  think  a  good  horse  is  ever  of  a  bad  sort;  at  the 
same  time,  I  can  discover  neither  beauty  nor  usefulness  in  the 
masses  of  liair  some  kinds  carry  on  their  legs.  Is  it  that  their 
frequently  stubby  manes  and  scant  tails  have  cast  their  natural 
appendages,  and  their  legs  have  caught  the  hair  as  it  fell  ? 
The  farmer,  especially  if  his  soil  is  stiff,  who  makes  up  his 
mind  to  breed  a  few  colts  every  year  from  his  working  mares, 
begins  with  several  points  in  his  favour  over  his  neighbour 
who  goes  in  for  "  nags."  His  brood  mares  will  earn  their 
keep  at  farm  work  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  should 
some  of  them  after  being  tried  prove  barren,  it  is  simply 
charging  the  stallion's  fee  to  the  foals  produced  :  on  tiiis  head 
perhaps  one  of  the  commonest  remarks  heard  is,  "  Oh,  'tis  no 
use  talking  of  it ;  I  can  never  get  my  mares  to  breed."  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this  :  once  a  mare  is  four  years  old  no 
time  should  be  lost  if  she  really  is  worth  breeding  from,  and  by 
no  means  send  her  to  a  horse,  however  good  his  points  may  be, 
that  is  overdone  with  custom.  Owners  of  really  first-class 
stallions  would,  I  am  convinced,  maintain  the  reputation  of 
their  animals  without  lessening  their  gains  by  the  addition  ot 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  to  the  regular  fee.  Heating  food  is 
objectionable ;  a  portion  of  bran,  together  with  a  few  Swedish 
turnips,  until  green  food  is  ready,  may  be  given  in  lieu  of  too 
much  corn,  especially  beans.  Horsekeepers,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
are  not  altogether  blameless  :  a  small  fee  given  them  for  every 
live  foal  produced  would  perhaps  counteract  tiiis  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Should  the  raare,  in  the  face  of  all  these  difficul- 
ties, actually  prove  in  foal,  her  proprietor  must  by  no  means 
count  his  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  no  one  of  our 
domestic  animals  being  so  subject  to  abortion  :  this  may  lie 
attributed  to  too  much  food  and  too  little  work  combined,  to 
putting  into  shafts  that  are  too  narrow,  or,  as  1  have  an  idea, 
from  getting  too  much  cold  water  early  in  a  winter's  morning 
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in  frosty  weather.  Frozen  turnips,  if  given  the  first  thing,  will 
undoubtedly  affect  sheep ;  and  it  is  said  milch  cows  are  not 
exempt  from  this  latter.  I  cannot,  however,  speak  from  ex- 
perience. It  is  almost  necessary  to  say  kicks  from  her  com- 
panions are  dangerous  ;  a  loose  "box  or  a  small  yard  and  shed 
will  in  a  great  measure  prevent  this,  and  also  prove  of  advan- 
tage in  another  way,  as  wlicn  a  mare  easts  her  colt,  those  in 
contact  with  her  are  almost  certain  to  follow  suit.  I  felt 
rather  interested  in  an  article  I  saw  once  upon  horse  breeding, 
where  it  was  stated  that  after  a  mare  had  lost  several  foals  at 
about  half  her  time,  the  plan  was  tried  of  stinting  her  of  food, 
and  it  proved  successful.  The  commonest  and  worst  form  of 
malformation  in  young  colts  is  what  is  known  as  a  ruptured 
stifle,  sometimes  extending  to  both  hind-quarters ;  neither 
treatment  nor  time  will  cure  this  complaint ;  and  now  the 
emissaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  are  so  vigilant,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  will 
pay  for  bringing  up.  A  good  horse,  it  is  said,  is  never  of  a 
bad  colour  ;  tiiis,  however,  is  only  true  in  a  limited  sense. 
Except  for  circuit  purposes,  bay  and  brown  is  the  best  colour ; 
dark  iron  grey  comes  next ;  blacks  show  the  dust  unless  par- 
ticularly well  groomed,  and  are  also  liable  to  become  rusty- 
coated  by  much  exposure  to  the  sun  :  the  dark  chesnuts  may 
be  classed  with  them.  Blue  and  bay  roan  would  be  le.-s 
objectionable  were  tliey  a  little  more  sightly  in  the  spring ; 
light  chesnuts,  light  bays,  and  red  mans  are  usually  looked 
upon  as  tender  colours,  though,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions. 
At  one  time,  such  is  fashion,  white-legged  horses  for  riding 
and  driving  were  at  a  premium  in  our  Metropolis.  This  by 
no  means  accords  with  the  views  of  some  nameless  scribbler  of 
a  long-departed  generation,  for  he  writes — 
One  white  leg  buy  him. 
Two  white  legs  try  him, 
Three  white  legs  look  about  him. 
Four  white  legs  go  without  him. 
— "White  legs  are  undesirable  in  all  cases ;  to  keep  them  clean 
a  good  deal  of  washing  is  necessary,  and  unless  the  limbs  are 
rubbed  dry,  or  bandaged  immediately,  cracked  heels  will  be  the 
consequence  :  mealy-coloured'  legs  are  generally  considered 
softer  even  than  white  ones.  "  No  foot,  no  horse,"  applies 
more  especially  to  the  class  that  have,  as  the  Cockney  horse- 
dealer  expressed  it,  to  "  'ammer,  'ammer,  'ammer,  on  the  'ard 
'igh  road."  When  I  was  a  lad,  a  pretty  good  judge  advised 
me  never  to  buy  a  horse  with  a  small  foot  for  the  saddle,  unless 
I  thought  broktn  knees  ornamental,  adding  that  few  hackneys 
witii  large  feet  and  open  lieels,  become  blemished  in  that  way. 
Small  feet  may  be  no  disadvantage  on  the  turf;  at  any  rate 
they  seem  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  with 
thorough-bred  stallions.  Naturally  sound  and  good  feet  may 
be  ruined  by  wintering  colts  entirely  in  a  straw-yard,  without 
perhaps  removing  the  manure  until  they  are  turned  to  grass  in 
the  spring.  Careless  shoeing  is  another  evil.  Writers  on  the 
horse  generally  advise  that  no  mare  should  be  put  to  breeding 
that  possesses  any  hereditary  unsoundn  ss.  for  my  own  part 
I  should  feel  much  indebted  to  any  one,  cither  in  or  out  of  this 
room,  who  will  point  out  any  single  tjiecies  of  unsoundness 
that  is  not  hereditary.  Surely  no  ho:  se  in  a  wild  state  ever 
threw  out  bone  spavins  or  ring  bones.  These  must  originally 
have  come  from  severe  work  on  sometiiing  a  little  less  elastic 
than  turf,  yet  don't  we  constantly  see  Loth  diseases  upon  colts 
that  have  never  been  bitted?  Is  there  a  single  complaint 
horseflesh  is  heir  to — and  their  name  is  legion — that  cannot  be 
transmitted  either  to  theuext  or  to  some  future  generation? 
Even  malformations  are  not  unusually  reproduced,  and  two 
instances  of  tliis  have  come  under  my  own  observatioa.  Some 
few  years  since  a  very  showy  entire  cob  travelled  the  district, 
one  of  whose  fore  feet  was  badly  turned  out,  the  otlier  being 
of  proper  form.  In  several  cases  this  was  inherited  by  his 
olfspring,  and  in  the  other  case  a  mare  belonging  to  a  hunting 
man  of  the  county,  that  had  lost  an  eye  by  accident,  bred  a 
single-eyed  foal.  Draught  horses,  used  principally  upon  the 
land,  seldom  suffer  from  splints,  bone  spavins,  or  curbs,  but  are 
more  subject  to  bog  or  blood  spavins,  side  bones  and  farcy, 
than  other  kinds.  We  may,  I  think,  thank  our  agricultural 
shows  for  a  better  state  of  things  in  regard  to  soundness 
amongst  our  Suffolk  stallions,  than  was  altogether  the  rule  pre- 
viously to  their  inauguration.  In  seeking  for  more  activity  are 
we  not  overstepping  the  mark  a  little  and  getting  a  little  too 
much  knee  action  ?  This  with  so  much  weight  above  must 
surely  throw  a  serious  strain  upon  the  forelegs  and  feet  likely 
to  lead  to  corns,  splints,  or  ringbones.     Cart,  colts,  owing  to 


their  less  fiery  nature,  are  not  so  liable  to  accidents  when  run- 
ning off  as  highly-bred  ones ;  and  another  point  is,  should 
they  get  an  ugly  scratch,  or  even  lose  an  eye,  such  mishaps, 
though  best  avoided,  if  possible,  don't  seriously  affect  either  their 
sale  or  their  usefulness.  Of  course  it  is  quite  the  reverse  with 
hunting  aud  carriage  animals.  Brood  mares  should,  if  it  can 
be  managed,  run  out  witii  their  young  at  least  five  months 
after  weaning ;  the  foal  should  be  supplied  with  a  liberal 
allowance  of  bran  and  crushed  oats  the  first  winter,  and  this 
should  be  continued  until  it  can  either  be  turned  into  good 
feed,  or  receive  lucerne,  vetches,  or  clover  in  a  paddock.  If 
summered  well,  a  mixture  of  pumped  mangold  and  chaff:  hay 
and  straw  cut  together,  with  some  fresh  barley,  bean,  or  pea 
straw,  will  carry  the  animal  very  well  through  its  second 
winter,  unless  a  feed  of  corn  per  day  is  thought  necessary, 
which  will  at  any  rate  improve  the  manure.  Unless  their  tasks 
are  of  the  lightest,  it  will  be  found  far  cheaper  in  the  end  to 
allow  draught  colts  to  run  unbroken  until  their  third  spring, 
and  then  half-work  them  the  first  year.  By  this  means  you 
will  get  a  really  serviceable  quadruped,  instead  of  a  broken 
spirited,  arched-backed  wretch,  that  no  expenditure  of  whip- 
cord will  induce  to  walk  a  decent  pace  at  all.  In  reporting  our 
county  agricultural  shows,  the  local  newspapers  mostly  consider 
it  needful  to  apologise  for  the  quality  aud  paucity  of  entries  in 
the  "  riding-horse  classes,"  by  reminding  their  readers  that 
Suffolk  is  not  celebrated  for  its  nag  horses.  This  may,  and 
probably  does,  arise  from  an  insufficiency  of  good  mares,  for 
we  have  at  least  a  dozen  thoroughbred  horses  advertised  this 
season  as  either  travelling  or  standing  at  home,  and  a  noble 
duke  is  said  to  have  given  £500  for  an  entire  roadster,  who 
was  yet  fairly  beaten  in  the  ring  at  Woodbridge  on  the  19th. 
No  one  has  so  much  cause  to  dispute  the  theory  sometimes 
advanced,  that  "  like  produces  like,"  as  he  who  starts  as  a  nag 
horse  breeder.  It  is  the  greatest  lottery  what  the  finest  shaped 
mare  he  can  buy,  covered  by  as  good  a  stallion,  may  throw. 
Many  of  our  troop  horses  are  descended  from  parents 
that  ought  to  have  produced  something  worth  three 
times  the  money  the  Government  agent  bought  them  at, 
whilst  common-looking  mares,  with  but  slight  preten- 
sions to  either  blood  or  beauty  for  some  inscrutable 
reason,  sometimes  become  the  dams  of  first-class  stock. 
Stallions  whose  produce  are  out  and  broken  in  are  much  to 
be  preferred  to  those  that  are  younger  or  have  been  brought 
from  a  distance,  because  the  user  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  whether  his  offsprings  are  subject  to  any  objection- 
able peculiarities  of  form,  temper,  or  soundness.  Nag  colts 
must  mostly  remain  in  the  breeder's  hands  until  they  are  four 
years  old,  whilst  a  cart  colt,  after  six  months  old,  is  always 
worth  money,  if  worth  having  at  all.  Many  judges  contend 
that  all  horses  for  light  work  should  be  by  a  thoroughbred 
sire,  because  hounds  are  not  only  much  faster  than  of  old,  but 
our  vehicles  are  becoming  annually  lighter  and  lighter.  Tl;e 
main  difficulty  tiie  breeder  who  adopts  this  theory  has  to 
contend  with,  is  the  difficulty,  almost  amounting  to  an  im- 
possibility, of  finding  a  blood  sire  that  has  sufficiently  good 
trotting  action  for  his  purpose.  Hundreds  of  half  and  three- 
parts  bred  colts  are  annually  produced  that  don't  step  high 
enough  to  sell,  and  yet  are  as  handsome  as  possible  at  a 
standstill.  A  bony  Norfolk  roadster  put  to  a  thoroughbred 
mare,  will  generally  be  fouud|a  safer  experiment.  About  20 
years  since  a  very  successful  roadster  sire,  bred  in  this  way, 
travelled  East  Suffolk,  but  such  violent  crosses  must  not  be 
expected  to  turn  out  well  in  the  second  generation  in  all 
instances.  At  the  best,  horse  breeding,  especially  of  the 
description  I  have  just  mentioned,  is  very  like  working  in  the 
dark,  and  nothing  but  our  thoroughly  English  love  of  the 
animal,  which  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  would  tempt 
any  of  us  to  take  tickets  in  such  a  lottery  wiiere  the  blanks 
will,  to  a  certainty,  outnumber  theprizes.  Before  I  conclude, 
allow  me  to  say  that  if  in  followiug  Mr.  Taylor,  F.G.S.,  I 
feel  myself  placed  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  ;  there  is 
yet  a  grain  of  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  I  am  neither  a 
professed  lecturer,  nor  qualified  to  place  any  single  letter  of 
the  alphabet  from  A  to  Z,  after  my  name.  With  thanks  for 
your  attention,  I  will  now  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  high 
price  of  horses,  but,  perhaps,  there  was  a  diflficulty  in  seeing 
whether  that  arose  from  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  or  an 
increase  in  the  demand.  The  question  for  them,  as  practical 
men,  was  very  much  as  to  the  duration  of  the  present  high 
prices.    Were  the  high  prices  likely  to  last  ?    The  answer  to 
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this  qiusliou  mutt  uU'ixt  the  means  tlipj  touk  for  mrctiQii  the 
(liliicuUy,  aud  this  had  not  heen  touclied  upon  by  Mr.  Ling- 
wood,  but  various  sufrgcstions  had  been  made  for  meeting  it. 
One  of  these  was  that  Governraeut  establishments  for  breeding 
should  be  brouglit  into  use,  as  there  were  in  France,  for 
breeding  horses  for  tlie  Government.  He  believed,  however, 
that  they  had  not  been  found  to  answer  in  i'rance,  and  were 
being  given  up.  Another  method  recommended  was  by  giving 
I'rizes  in  connection  with  agricultural  societies,  \vi\ich  it  was 
1  oped  would  give  a  stimulus  to  breeding,  and  lastly  they  had 
I  he  natural  stimulus,  given  by  high  prices,  to  production. 
Xo  doubt,  tliis  latter  was  the  natural  way  of  meeting  Jthe 
tilling  off  in  the  supply.  High  prices  would  stimulate  breed- 
ing', and  so  meet  the  falling  off  which  was  complained  of;  but 
uiiether  breeding  would  pay  was,  of  course,  a  farmer's  ques- 
tion. Whether  the  land  in  that  neighbourhood  was  suitable 
for  breeding  horses,  and  whether  breeding  liorses  would  be 
1  kely  to  answer  their  purpose  as  well  as  other  modes  of  farm- 
i  ig,  was  a  question  for  them  to  discuss,  and  he  should  be 
g'ad  to  hear  their  opinions  upon  it. 

Mr.  H.  Crosse  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Lingwood  as  to  tlie 
uncertainty  attending  tiie  breeding  of  riding  horses.  He  had 
a  rider  for  the  portion  of  the  17  years  lie  was  a  farmer,  from 
which  he  bred.  He  was  one  of  the  best  horses  you  ever  saw, 
but  nothing  from  liira  ever  turned  out  sound  and  well. 
\Vhether  the  land  would  pay  for  horse  breeding  was  a  question, 
lie  had  always  found  it  best  to  breed  sufficient  horses  for  use, 
and  never  keep  them  till  they  got  old.  The  principal  thing  a 
Suffolk  farmer  had  to  do  was  to  look  out  and  keep  horses  that 
would  always  be  able  to  do  a  good  day's  work,  and  sell  them 
uhen  they  got  old.  In  London  and  various  other  work,  they 
might  be  very  useful  at  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  He  did  not 
believe  it  would  answer  as  well  to  bring  in  horses  from  other 
]j|aces  as  it  did  to  breed  them,  as  in  the  latter  case  they  got 
used  to  the  work  and  the  laud,  and  got  a  kind  of  constitution 
fur  the  work  on  the  land  where  they  were.  He  had  always 
found  that  lie  never  could  buy  horses  so  well  as  he  could  breed 
them  for  his  own  purposes.  He  had  bred,  perhaps,  as  many 
horses  on  the  Boyntou  Hall  farm  in  the  17  years  he  was  there 
as  any  one  had  ever  bred  there  in  a  similar  period,  or  even 
in  a  greater  number  of  years,  and  he  had  generally  to  use  his 
own  horse.  He  had  travelled  one  once,  but  he  was  his  man's 
11. aster ;  now-a-days  those  who  travelled  horses  found  that  the 
man  was  their  master.  That  would  make  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
enceas  to  the  number  of  foals  left  behind.  He  knew  thedifficulty 
there  was  iu  this  respect,  for  he  had  found  that  in  the  last 
year  or  two  his  man  was  getting  to  be  his  master.  He  had 
seldom  used  a  market  horse  himself.  He  did  not  object  to 
other  people  doing  so,  and  doing  whatever  they  choose  in  that 
matter,  but  when  a  very  popular  horse  travelled  they  must  get 
too  much  used  for  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  the  ma-es.  He 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Lingwood  that  the  colt  needed  to  be 
three  years  old  before  it  was  worked.  They  might  very  well 
be  worked  at  two  or  two  years  and-a-half.  Indeed,  there  was 
a  reason  in  favour  of  working  them  at  two  years  rather  than 
that  at  the  third,  because  in  the  latter  case  they  were  beginning 
to  get  their  second  teeth,  and  could  not  feed  so  well  on  that 
account. 

Mr.  William  Wilson  said  Mr.  Crosse  had  rather  taken  the 
wind  out  of  his  sails.  What  Mr.  Crosse  had  said  about  travel- 
ling horses  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  could  not  agree  with.  He 
thought  that  if  there  was  a  good  horse  travelling,  they  ought 
to  encourage  him.  As  to  mares  losing  their  foals  he  thought 
'.l)at  it  was  often  from  fright  such  as  was  caused  by  letting  off 
a  gun  near  them.  He  had  a  mare  frightened  by  a  train  going 
by  at  the  railway  station,  where  he  had  sent  her,  and  she  lost 
her  foal  direc'Iy  she  got  home.  Another  thing  that  sometimes 
caused  this  was  that  tlie  descent  to  the  pond  where  they 
watered  was  sometimes  too  steep,  and  in  some  cases  there 
would  be  a  step  near  the  water  for  them  to  stumble  over.  The 
thresholds  of  stables  were  also  too  high  iu  some  cases,  and 
often  there  was  too  great  a  distance  down  into  the  yard  when 
the  muck  was  removed.  These  were  dangerous  things  when 
mares  got  heavy.  In  most  cases  he  thought  the  loss  of  foals 
was  caused  by  neglect  of  such  matters  as  these.  He  thought 
farmers  could  not  breed  too  many  horses,  and  those  who  had 
not  mares  to  breed  from,  he  should  advise  to  buy  them  and 
when  they  had  them  to  put  them  to  Bismarck. 

Mr.  Lingwood  :  What  do  you  think  about  the  working   of 
2-year-old  colts  ? 
Mr.  Wilson  -.  I  always  work  them. 


Mr.  LiNuwooi) :  Your  land  is  not  very  stiff,  is  ilP 
Mr.  Wilson  :  Yes,  I  have  some  rather  stiff  hnd ;  hut  I  put 
them  to  work  for  half  a  day  at  a  time  and  so  on. 

Mr.  AVooDWAKD  :  Do  you  think  it  injures  the  mares  to  put 
them  to  work  as  thillers  or  in  the  shafts  ? 

Mr.  Wilson  :  No,  I  don't  think  working  them  in  shafts 
injures  them  ;  but  I  should  not  put  thera  iu  the  waggon. 

Mr.  Lingwood  :  It  won't  injure  them  if  the  shafts  be  wide 
enough. 

Mr.  Wilson,  iu  reply  to  other  questions,  said  he  did  not 
like  to   put  mares  to  straining  work  for   a  day  or  two  after 
horsing.     They  ought  to  have  light  work,  he  thought.     They 
should  also  be  kept  well,  for  there  were  many  complaints  where  • 
they  were  worked  hard  and  not  well  fed. 

Mr.  E.  Bridges  said  his  father  had  one  mare  that  brought 
33  colts.  He  had  ancther  that  worked  his  omnibus  for  several 
years,  which  was  much  injured  and  unsound.  Anotlier  that 
he  bought,  was  also  condemned.  He  bred  them  both,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  and  yet  the  colts  sold  for 
more  than  he  had  given  for  the  mares.  The  moral  he  deduced 
from  this  was  that  the  less  trouble  they  took,  the  better  was 
the  result.  One  of  the  foals,  from  the  mare  that  he  bought  of 
Mr.  Boper,  had  turned  out  to  be  a  most  beautiful  horse,  and 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Richard  Anness,  who  had  it  an  entire 
horse  now. 

Mr.  S.  Page  said  he  thought  Mr.  Lingwood  ought  to  go 
further  back  than  1868  to  fiud  the  period  since  the  prices  of 
horses  had  doubled  ;  but  still  they  had  advanced  lu  price  very 
much,  no  doubt.  As  to  breeding  from  unsound  animals,  his  ex- 
perience was  that  it  did  not  answer.  His  experience  was 
that  the  unsoundness  was  transmitted  to  the  colts.  As  to 
breeding  riding  horses,  he  had  bred  one  or  two  in  his  time, 
but  had  never  made  money  by  thera.  He  generally  took 
colts  at  two  vears  and  worked  thera,  and  if  they  were  kept  well 
no  harm  was" done  to  them.  As  to  getting  horses  cheaper,  he 
did  not  know  that  they  needed  to  trouble  themselves  much 
about  that,  as  they  could  not  breed  iu  that  district  ;  it  was  a 
grazing  district  rather  than  a  breeding  one.  They  should,  for 
their  own  use,  keep  the  best  mares,  and  use  the  best  horses, 
whether  Bismarck  or  any  other  mark.  He  liked  to  use  the 
horse  that  would  leave  stock,  and  a  few  years  ago,  he  thought, 
horses  left  more  stock  than  at  the  present  time. 

Ml.  Woodward  said  he  had  tried  all  lie  could  to  breed 
horses,  but  must  confess  that  he  had  not  been  successful  at 
home,  though  he  had  been  connected  in  the  management  of 
farms  where  they  bred  the  best  possible  stock.  There  they 
liad  always  kept  up  a  succession  of  young  colts.  Frequently 
had  he  seen  good  colts  raised  without  taking  any  trouble  about 
it.  He  was  glad  to  see  a  man  of  Mr.  Crosse's  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  liorse  present,  and  to  compliment  lum  on 
the  excellence  of  the  stock  that  he  used  to  send  out.  But 
there  was  one  thing  which  Mr.  Crosse  must  know,  and  that 
was  that  the  first  thing  a  young  man  did  on  entering  business 
was  to  take  into  consideration  what  his  capital  would  do,  and 
how  to  use  it  in  carrying  on  his  farm.  When  he  took  his 
first  farm  of  200  acres  he  thought  he  should  require  eight 
good  substantial  horses.  His  were  Lincolnshire  horses,  and 
perhaps  not  quite  so  good  as  the  Bojtou  Hall  stock,  nor  was 
his  land  quite  so  stiff.  But  he  had  to  consider  whether  hav- 
ing eight  horses  or  not  more  than  were  required  for  the  actual 
working  of  the  farm  was  sufficient,  and  he  attributed  his  ill- 
luck  in  breeding  to  the  fact  that  he  had  had  to  work  the  horses 
every  day.  It  was  a  question  to  his  mind  whether,  instead 
of  eight  horses,  they  would  not  be  better  in  such  cases  with 
ten  horsfs,  so  as  to  have  some  to  spare,  iu  order  that  they 
might  be  rested.  lie  quite  attributed  his  losses  to  the  over- 
work which  his  horses  had  to  undergo.  As  to  breeding  riding 
horses,  he  would  leave  that  question  in  better  hands,  but 
thought  the  heavy  land  farmer  should  leave  it  alone.  He 
might  breed  cart  horses,  or  dray  horses,  and  there  was  more 
demand  for  heavy  draught  horses  than  for  anything  else.  In 
a  corn  growing  country  they  had  no  business  to  breed  riders 
or  hackney  horses,  and  he  thought  he  could  point  to  many 
instances  iu  which  the  attempt  had  failed,  but  if  they  could 
breed  their  own  draught  horses,  and  bring  them  on  to  working 
age,  they  might  do,  but  beyond  that  they  had  to  remember,  as 
Mr.  Page  had  said,  tliat  their's  was  a  erazing  and  not  a  breed- 
ing country.  But  as  grazing  was  not  always  unprofitable,  and 
the  demand  for  horses  was  likely  to  continue,  they  must  re- 
member that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  a  min  to  breed 
sufficient  for   his  own  use,  though  for  himself  he  would  sa 
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that  he  never  could  do  so,  and  had  always  to  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  and  buy  his  colts.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Crosse,  that  a  two-year-old  colt  would  do  more  work  than  a 
three-year-old.  He  thought  also  that  many  breeders  did  not 
treat  colts  well  enough  in  the  first  year,  and  for  the  want  of 
a  little  corn  daily  they  were  stinted  in  their  young  growth, 
and  did  not  recover.  Now  that  horses  fetched  an  extravagant 
price,  this  was  an  important  matter,  and  one  that  ought  to  be 
well  thought  of.  As  to  colour  and  the  breed  of  horses,  he 
must  say  that  mares  that  were  hairy-legged  were  always  sub- 
ject to  grease,  which  they  did  not  find  the  case  in  the  Suffolks. 
He  thought  they  stood  pre-eminent  in  this  county,  as  having 
first-class  horses  for  their  land.  Even  their  friends  from 
across  the  Atlantic  took  the  Suffolk  horses.  He  did  not  be 
lieve  in  beginning  breeding  till  April.  Mr.  Woodward,  in 
alluding  to  the  mares,  said  that  last  year  some  were  sold  off 
his  farm,  and  amongst  them  one  29  years  of  age;  she  had 
bred  a  colt  every  year,  and  was,  lie  believed,  in  foal  when  she 
was  sold.  One  of  lier  colts  had  sold  last  year,  as  a  two-year- 
old,  for  73  guineas  ;  another,  a  tliree-year-old,  at  93  guineas  ; 
and  a  four-year-old,  at  93^  guineas.  He  valued  the  mare  at 
£15  in  his  stock  taking,  and  at  the  sale  she  made  44  guineas. 
He  had,  he  repeated,  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  in 
foal,  and  she  was  only  29  years  of  age.  Some  mares,  in  fact, 
were  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  there  was  great  difficulty 
with  them.  If,  therefore,  they  could  get  good  ones  to  breed 
from,  let  them  keep  them. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  You  must  not  work  them  too  much. 

Mr.  Woodward  :  I  qui^e  agree  with  you  there,  Mr.  Wil- 
son. Let  the  mare  alone  to  run  with  her  foal  till  somewhere 
about  harvest.  Mr.  Woodward  urged  that,  the  easing  of  a 
mare  of  her  work  for  three  months  aftar  foaling  would  not 
eataii  any  loss  that  the  increased  strength  and  better  condition 
of  both  mare  and  foal  at  the  end  of  the  rest  would  not  amply 
repay.  As  an  illustration  of  the  demand  for  horses  he  cited 
the  fact  that  1,000  were  every  week  laid  aside  in  London 
alone. 

Mr.  W.  Wilson  also  on  this  point  alluded  to  the  experience 
of  one  dealer  of  his  acquaintance  who  contracted  to  supply  a 
certain  railway  company.  When  that  dealer  first  began  to 
contract  the  Company  wanted  70  horses,  but  now  they  had 
1,200.  Suffolk  horses  were  not  big  enough  for  that  kind  of 
work,  still  they  were  there  if  wanted,  and  tlie  demand  for  the 
bigger  breeds  acted  upon  them  also.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, Mr.  Wilson  said  he  did  not  think  it  would  hinder  the 
growth  of  a  two-year-old  filly  to  breed  from  her.  They  must 
begin  young  when  they  bred  sometimes  15  or  16  colts,  as  two 
of  his  had  each  done. 

A  Member  :  Unless  they  go  till  they  are  29. 

Mr.  Woodward  :  I  assure  you  she  never  missed  ;  1  never 
knew  her  to  miss  but  one  year,  and  I  believe  she  was  in  foal 
when  she  was  sold. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  said  of  course  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  constitutional  depression  in  some  cases  of  losing 
the  foals   by  mares,   but  if  they  lost   them  by  fright  or  some 


external  cause,  he  should  think  they  might  be  bred  from  again 
at  once. 

Mr.  II.  Crosse  said  as  to  hereditary  unsoundness,  he  could 
give  them  instances  of  the  transmission  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  parent  to  the  offspring.  A  certain  mare  was  broken- 
winded  at  a  certain  age,  and  in  every  case  her  colts  became 
broken-winded  too  at  that  age.  In  anotlier  case  an  animal 
wliich  was  half  a  gelding  was  used  as  an  entire  horse,  and  his 
male  stock  were  also  half  geldings. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  he  was  glad  that  broken-wind  had 
been  mentioned.  He  attributed  that  to  the  horses  being  left 
all  night  without  water,  and  then  in  the  morning  being 
allowed  to  drink  just  what  water  they  liked  at  the  pond. 
Since  he  had  water  constantly  in  his  horse  yard  he  had  not 
had  a  broken-winded  horse. 

Mr.  LiNGWOOD  replied  :  It  was  not  always  the  case  that  a 
horse  that  stood  at  home  was  more  likely  to  leave  stock  than 
one  than  travelled.  He  knew  one  man  that  used  his  own 
horse  last  year,  and  of  fifteen  mares  he  had  only  one  foal. 
Another  had  left  only  about  two  foals.  Another  thing  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  question  was 
that  if  a  man  had  a  good  horse  he  was  not  likely  to  keep  him 
at  home.  As  to  the  age  at  which  to  break  colts,  he  thought 
there  was  no  real  objection  to  two  years  or  two  and  a  half,  if 
the  land  was  not  too  stiff.  As  to  raising  the  colts,  there  was 
less  pasture  than  there  was,  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  colts  must  have  pasture.  He  did  not  agree  with  that, 
for  he  thought  that  oats,  tares,  or  clover,  or  pulped  mangold 
would  keep  them  in  as  good  form  as  the  grass.  As  to  the 
number  of  horses  kept  on  a  farm,  he  admitted  that  his  ex- 
perience showed  him  that,  if  a  farmer  had  the  capital,  it  was 
a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  cheaper  to  keep  more 
horses  than  were  actually  needed  on  a  farm.  One  advantage 
in  breeding  from  their  own  animals  was  that  tiiey  had  a 
better  opportunity  of  knowing  it  they  were  sound  tlian  if  they 
bought,  but  on  the  wliole  he  thought  that  those  who  lired 
their  own  would  have  little  advantage  over  those  who  bought. 
There  were  some  people  who  would  think  that  was  the  best 
horse  which  made  the  most  money,  and  the  Clydesdales  made 
from  40  to  60  guineas  each  as  colts,  and  there  were  not  many 
Suffolks  which  commanded  more  than  that  price.  As  to 
breeding  from  two-jear-old  fillies  he  doubted  if  tliat  did  not 
hinder  the  growth  in  tlie  same  way  as  in  sheep,  for  lie  doubted 
whether  sheep  ever  came  to  the  same  size  if  they  were  bred  as 
hoggets.  He  thought  that  when  horses  were  so  valuaftie  it 
was  important  to  get  them  as  early  in  tlie  year  as  possible.  If 
they  did  not  have  a  foal  till  the  summer  time  it  was  the  later 
in  the  year  before  it  could  be  used.  Mr.  Lingwood  also 
touched  upon  other  points  which  had  been  raised,  and  thanked 
the  Club  for  the  attention  they  had  given  to  the  subject, 
observing  that  if  they  had  a  shorter  number  they  had  had  a 
better  discussion  than  usual. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lingwood  and  Mr.  Pittiward  having 
been  passed,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTS  AND   AGRICULTURAL    STATIONS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  Mr.  Wrightson  read 
a  paper,  in  which  he  said  :  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
uniformity  of  treatment  should  be  secured  throughout,  and 
with  that  end  in  view  we  undertake,  at  Cirencester,  the  whole 
work  of  laying  out  plots,  sowing  the  seed,  and  manuring  the 
land.  We  also,  in  the  autumn,  weigh  the  crops  on  every  plot, 
and  all  results  are  forwarded  to  me  in  order  that  they  may  be 
tabulated  and  compared.  For  these  purposes  an  intelligent 
man,  capable  of  measuring  out  plots  and  undertaking  the  work 
of  manuring  and  weighing,  is  required,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  expenses  to  be  incurred.  In  our  case  this  man  is 
in  constant  ordinary  employment  upon  the  college  farm,  and 
we  only  pay  him  for  the  time  during  which  we  employ  him. 
A  second  desideratum  for  experiments  on  roots  is  a  drill  (or 
sowing.  The  drill-man  appears  on  a  particular  farm,  accord- 
ing to  due  notice,  with  water-drill,  seed,  measuring-chain, 
wooden  stakes,  &c.,  and  at  once  proceeds  to  mark  out  his  land, 
drive  in  the  stakes  at  the  corner  of  the  plots,  and  to  sow  liis 
manures  and  seed,  making  at  the  same  time  a  plan  of  the  plots. 
I  use  post-cards,  with  a  printed  notice  on  the  back,  informing 


the  experimenters  that  at  a  certain  day  and  hour,  if  convenient 
the  drill-man  will  be  with  them,  and  that  he  will  require  a 
specified  amount  of  assistance.  When  all  the  farms  have  been 
visited  and  sown,  our  work  is  finished  until  November  and 
December,  when  a  post-card  is  once  more  sent  round  with  a 
notice  of  the  day  fixed  for  weighing,  and,  this  accomplished, 
tabulating  and  drawing  up  of  the  report  concludes  our  labours. 
In  all  our  experiments  we  steadily  keep  in  view  the  two  princi- 
ples of  repetition  and  control.  Repetition  is  secured  first  liy 
insisting  upon  duplicate  plots  being  always  provided  in  each 
.series — a  most  necessary  precaution — and,  secondly,  by  trying 
the  same  series  on  a  number  of  farms,  and  through  a  succession 
of  seasons  an  immense  mass  of  confirmatory  evidence  is  educed. 
In  the  same  manner  control  is  ensured,  as  the  experiments 
upon  various  farms  bring  out  results  which  vary  considerably, 
and  save  us  from  rushing  to  hasty  conclusions.  I  attach  great 
importance  to  the  duplicate  plots.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
they  contradict  each  other  ;  but  how  much  better  is  it  for  the 
cause  of  science  that  this  contradiction  should  take  place,  than 
that  either  of  the  results  should  have  been  taken  and  a  false 
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Icssou  beeu  promulgate  J '.     In  other  cases  they  agree  not  only 
with  each  other,  but  with  the  results  obtained  upon  neigh- 
bouring farms  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  a  strong  chain  of 
evidence  is  forgi  d.     liitiierto  we  have  devoted  ourselves  for 
the  most  part  to  manuring  root  aud  corn  crops,  but,  to  my 
mind,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  suchlike  investigations.     The 
principle  is  that  of  united  action.     If,  then,  it  is  desirable  to 
test  any  point  of  agricultural  prac'ice — as,  for  example,  the 
superior  merits  of  some  new  forage  crop,  or  of  some  newly- 
brought-out  variety  of  barley,  wheat,  clover,  or  potato,  in  fact, 
of  any  plant — here  is  the  requisite  machinery.     Supposing  a 
new  sTstem  of  cultivation   to  be  recommended,  or  a  new  fer- 
tiliser advocated,  tiiis  surely  is  the  rational  metiiod  of  testing 
its  merits.     Instead  of  a  loose  on  il'tf,  a  committee  sucii  as  I 
have  described,  in  conjunction  with  its  clients,   would  soon 
place  on  record  results  of  immense  value  iu  their  locality.     It 
is,  however,  quite  clear   to  my  mind  that  such  agricultural 
experimental  stations  should  be  established  in  every  district, 
because  the  results  obtained  in  one  part  of  the  country  are  no 
guide  to  farmers  at  a  distance.     The  second  problem  which  I 
set  myself  to  prove  was,  that  it  is  of  immense  importance  that 
experiments  should  be  tried.     I  believe  this  is  necessary  on 
account   of  an  objection  which  may  be  at  once  raised  as  to 
their  value.     This  objection  is  thus  raised  by  Dr.  Voelcker  in 
introducing   his   report  on  field   experiments  on  root  crops, 
1868:  "But,  after  all,  it  may  be  asked,  what  information  is 
gained  by  such  exeperiments  that  cannot  be  obtained  far  more 
economically  and  rapidly  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  by  the  careful 
analysis  of  the  different  artificial  manures  ?     The  time,  fortu- 
nately, has  now  passed  when  the  action  of  manures  and  the 
functions  of  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere^iu  relation  to  plant  life 
were  shroudi  d  in  impenetrable  mystery."     With  all  respect  to 
the  deservedly  eminent  authority  who   penned  the  above,  I 
must  look  a  little  closely   into  this  sentence.     Why,   if  the 
above  expresses  his  view,  does  Dr.  Voelcker  not  give  up  field 
experiments  altogether,  and  give  his  opinion  of  a  manure  ac- 
cording to  its  chemical  composition  ?    But  I  hold  that  analysis 
can  only  illustrate  the   results  obtained    in   the  field.     Field 
results  really  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  re- 
garding fertilisers,  and  if  a  substance  is  found  to  improve  a 
crop  that  is  a  fundamental  fact.     If  analysis  reveals  the  pre- 
sence of  some  particular  ingredient  you  have  some  reason  for 
drawing  an  inference  as  to  the  cause  of  the  benficial  action, 
but,  so  long  as  the  benefit  is  an  ascertained  fact,  chemistry  is 
merel)  its  exponent.     But  you  cannot,  even  after  analysis,  say 
that  this  manure  will,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  be  of 
value  ;  and  that  is  why  your  field  experiments  must  be  repeated 
constantly,  whereas  your  analysis  once  m?de  is  definite  and 
constant.     Take  as  an  instance  Peruvian  guauo.     Three  times 
out  of  four  this  manure  will  grow  the  best  crop  of  roots,  when 
compared  with  any  other  manure,  in  Northumberland.     If  the 
same  guano  were   tiled   ou   the  Cotswold  hills,  it  would,  very 
likely,  compare  unfavourably  with  any  other  manure.     How, 
then,  can  chemical  analysis  help  us  here  ?     Again,  take  bone- 
dust  or  half-inch   boues.     In   Cheshire  and   Yorkshire,  and 
other  parts  of  England,  bones  have  been  found  the  best  pos- 
sible manure  for  grass,  and  yet  Dr.  Voelcker  himself,  in   re- 
porting upon  experiments  on  permanent  pasture  in  Durham 
county,  says,  "  Bone-dust  did   not  appear  the  most  suitable 
manure  (it  had,  on  tlie  whole,  given  a  worse  crop  than  the 
unmanured  plots)  for  the  field  upon  which   the   experiments 
were  tried.     This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  found  bone- 
dust  inefficacious  as  a  manure  for  permanent  pasture."     This 
being  the   case,   I  should  like  to  know  how  you,  as  agricul- 
turists, are  to  ascertain  if  you  would  be  justified  in  distributing 
money  over  your  fields  in  the   shape  of  bone-dust  ?     If  you 
consult  an    agricultural  chemist   as  to   the  best   manure  for 
worn-out  grass  land,  ten   to  one  but  he  will  recommend  phos- 
phates iu  some  shape.     But  it  is  evident  that  soil  and  climate 
come  into  play  here,  and  thut  a  serious  mistake  may  be  readily 
made.     Again,  I  could  produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  while 
some  land  will  respond  to  heavy  dressings,  of  say  10  to  15  cwts. 
of  mixed  artificial  manures,  other  soils  are  amply  satisfied  with 
3  cwts.,  and  larger  quantities  are  wasted  upon  them.     Another 
case  in  point  is  that  of  common  salt  as  a  dressing  for  mangel 
wurzel.     Mr.  Lawes,  on  the  whole,  pronounces  against  its  use, 
whereas  plenty  of  experiments  might  be  produced  to  show  that 
crops  have   been  greatly  increased  from  its  use.     From  the 
foregoing  cases  it  is  evident  that  not  only  the  manure,  but  the 
land  aud  climate  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  experi- 
ments  to  be   practically  useful  should  be  carried  out   in  the 


district   where  they   are   intended  to   guide  tiie  practice  of 
agriculturists.     Turning  to  the  results  obtained  on  the  Cots- 
wolds  during  last  season,  T  must  first  observe  that,  considering 
the  exceedingly  droughty  nature  of  June  and  July,  the  wonder 
is  that  we  obtained  any  results  at  all.     Twenty  agriculturists 
were  sent  out.     The  tabulated  results  are  before  the  meeting, 
and;  in  briefly  pointing  out  their  leading  features   I  will  first 
ask  your  attention  to  the   nature  of  the  dressings   employed. 
The    mineral    superphosphate    contained,    according   to  Pro- 
fessor     Church's     analysis,     an     amount     of     mono-calcic, 
or     soluble    phosphate,    equivalent     to     27?    per    cent,    of 
bone    earth     made     soluble.     It     was     introduced     into 
the    series,    not    so     much     to    prove    its    efticiency     as 
a  manure,  which  was  undoubted,  as  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
comparison  with  other  manures.     Unmanured  plots  were  also 
reserved  with  much  the  same  object,  so  that  any  manure,  or 
mixture  of  manures,  might  be  compared  with  ordinary  super- 
phosphate plots  as  well  as  with  those  which  received  nothing. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  of  great  purity,  containing  97  per  cent,  of  the 
pure  salt,  was  in  the  next  place  mixed  with  superphosphate  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  member  of  the  Chamber,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  such  a   mixture.     Experiments  iu   1873  with 
ordinary  guano  had  convinced  us  that,  used  alone,  it  was  too 
strong  for  the  seed,  destroying  its  vitality,   although  subse- 
quently it  acted  favourably  upon  the  surviving  plants.    We 
also  had  learnt  that  this  injurious  effect  upon  the  seed  was 
exerted  less  powerfully  by  dissolved  guano,  as  also  by  ordinary 
guano  when    mixed  with   superphosphate.     We  accordingly 
relinquished  ordinary  guano,  and  even  dissolved  guano  used 
alone,  and  employed,  namely,  2  cwt.  of  the  dissolved  guano  and 
3  cwt.  of  superphosphate.     In  order  to  make  sure  work,  we  ap- 
plied this  mixture  in  two  different  ways  ;  first,  by  drilling  it  as  a 
mixture  ;  and  secondly,  by  drilling  the  superphosphate  with  the 
water  drill,  and  applying  the  guano  broadcast  over  the  land. 
This  course  was  taken  ou  account  of  the  tendency  to  destroy 
the  seed  exhibited  even  by  dissolved  guano  on  our  land.     It  was 
thought  that  the  superphosphate  would  start  the  plants,  and 
the  guano  scattered  over  the  surface  would  continue  to  nourish 
them  in  their  later  stages  of  growth.     The  number  and  weight 
of  the  plants  grown  per  acre  show  how  completely  the  plan 
adopted  saved  the  seed  from  destruction.     In  every  case  except 
two  (and  of  these  two  I  must  speak  again),  the  plots  on  which 
the  guano  «a»  sown  separately  from  the  superphosphate  bore 
a  large  excess  of  plants  when  compared  with  the  plots  on  which 
both  manures  were  drilled  together  with  the  seed.    The  result 
per  acre  was,  however,  very  nearly   the  same  in  both  cases, 
which  I  account  for  by  the  dry  summer  preventing  the  distri- 
buted guano  from  finding  its  way  to  the  roots.     I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  had  the  season   been  more  propitious  for  the 
growth   of  roots   we  should  have  had  a  larger  yield  on   the 
plots    upon  which  the  dissolved  guano   and  superphosphate 
were  applied  separately.     Taken  in  connection  with  our  other 
trials,  another  explanation  is  also  possible.     Our  land  does 
not  respond  to  heavy  dressings,  and  on  this  principle  the  3  cwt. 
of  superphosphate  might  have  satisfied  its  requirements.     If 
this  is  the  case,  and  since  this  plan  of  sowing  prevented  the 
destruction  of  the  seed,  it  is  possible  tliat  upon  more  responsive 
land  a  considerable  increase  in  yield  per  acre  would  have  fol- 
lowed tlie  use    of  this   particualr  mode   of  manuring.    Iu 
the    mixture,  where   superphosphate    and   nitrate    of    soda 
were  combined,  the   general    average  result    over  the   sets 
showed  a  sad  falling  off  in  comparison  with  superphosphate 
alone.     The   same   result,  only  in  a   less  degree,  had   been 
observed  in  the  hot  season  of  1873,  but  no  doubt  the  dry  time  of 
1874  greatly  increased  the  evil.     Next  I  must  ask  your  atten- 
tion  to  the  fifth  combination,  in  which  superphosphate,  uitrate 
of  soda,  potash  salts,  and  organic  matter,  supplied  in  the  form 
of  pollards  and  bran,  were  used.     The  object  of  this  mixture 
was  to  add  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  to  a  mineral  superphos- 
phate, so  as  to  imitate  the  chemical  composition  of  a  bone-super- 
phosphate.   It  did  not  suit  the  swedes,  but  it  became  exceed- 
ingly interesting  as  supporting  the  conclusion  come  to  legard- 
ing  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  mixture.     A  still 
further  reduction  in  weight  of  plants  per  acre  fully  bears  out  the 
result  just  noted.    Here  is,  liowever,  another  very  striking  fact, 
for,  on  a  more  minute  inspection  of  the  table,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  two  farms,  those  of  Mr.  Arkell  and  Mr.  W.  J . 
Edmonds,   of  Southrop,   which    yielded   exceptionally    good 
crops  on  the   plots   manured  with  mixture  5.    Still  further, 
you  will  notice   that  these  two   farms  are  the  identical  twu 
upon  which  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  (raixlurt 
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3)  gave  exceptionally  good  results ;  so  that  it  appears  that 
the  disastrous  effect  produced  in  the  other  cases  by  the  addi- 
tion of  nitrate  of  soda  was  not  feit  on  these  soils,  and  this  is 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  plants  being  exception- 
ally high  on  these  farms  in  plots  manured  with  mixtures  3  and 
5.  further  on,  once  more, looking  on  the  results  from  dissolved 
guano,  in  conjunction  with  superphosphate,  these  same  two 
farms  seem  not  to  have  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  highly  nitrogenous  and  organic  manure.  The 
evidence  is,  I  think,  irresistible,  because  it  is  borne  out  and 
supported  in  the  case  of  the  two  farms  by  no  fewer  than  six 
plots  in  each  case.  The  conclusions  I  arrive  at  are  of  high 
importance.  First,  I  think  we  proved  by  the  general  average 
of  series,  as  well  as  by  a  majority  of  them,  that  the  addition  of 
nitrogen  and  organic  matter  was,  on  the  whole,  injurious  to 
the  swede  crop  in  our  district  during  the  hot  and  dry  season  of 
1874;  secondly,  the  experiments  proved  that  on  two  soils  this 
evil  effect  was  not  felt,  but  that  a  beneficial  action  was 
induced.  This  proves  to  my  mind  the  use  of  repeating  a  set 
of  experiments  upon  many  farms  in  order  to  obtain  a  general 
result  of  practical  value,  and  also  the  actual  need  of  every 
farmer  becoming  an  experimenter  upon  the  wants  of  his  own 
particular  soil.  Patent  bone  phosphate  is  prepared  from 
sewage,  and  all  I  have  to  say  regarding  it  is  that  it  yielded  a 
somewhat  small,  but,  considering  its  price  {Ei  per  ton),  a 
satisfactory  increase  over  unmanured  plots.  The  return 
from  the  use  of  this  fertiliser  is  also  characterised  by  consi- 
derable uniformity.  Next  as  to  the  general  effects  of  the 
manure.  These  experiments  of  1873-4  have  clearly  shown 
that  in  our  district  the  character  of  the  land  and  its  agricul- 
tural condition  exert  a  very  positive  effect  upon  the  increase 
from  the  use  of  any  >aauure  whatever.  This  is  a  strong  point 
in  favour  of  our  particular  systems  of  experimenting.  I  must 
say  it  has  taken  me  by  surprise,  and  that  it  is  a  blow  to  the 
utility  of  isolated  series  of  experiments.  In  both  seasons  we 
have  met  with  farms  upon  which  manured  plots  actually  gave 
a  lower  yield  than  unmanured  ones.  Such  a  case  is  that  of 
Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Oaksey,  who  obtained  nearly  13  tons  of  roots 
without  artificial  manure,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  where  manures 
were  used  a  less  weight.  Contrast  this  with  the  Rev.  T. 
Maurice's  experiments,  or  with  those  obtained  at  Dean  Farm, 
or  Southdrop,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  crop 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  fertilisers ;  tiie  average  unmanured 
plots  in  these  cases  ranged  from  1  ton  7  cwt.  to  2  tons,  and  2 
tons  5j  cwt.,  whereas  superphosphate  and  other  manures 
brought  up  the  yield  to  12  and  even  15  tons  per  acre.  Between 
these  extremes  there  are  many  degrees,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  1873,  the  same  varied  effect  from  the  use  of 
fertilisers  in  general  was  observed.  The  conclusion  we  have 
come  to  is,  that  land  in  high  agricultural  condition  will  not 
in  our  district  answer  to  extra  importations  of  artificial  ma- 
nures, but  that  land  in  low  condition  is  greatly  benefited  by 
their  use.  It  has  long  been  known  that  for  conducting  agri- 
cultural experiments  poor  land  is  best,  because  it  pronounced 
a  more  distinct  answer  regarding  fertilisers;  but  to  the  money- 
making  farmer  it  is  of  importance  that  tliis  lesson  should  be 
brought  home,  when  he  has  to  decide  as  to  the  purchasing  of 
artificial  manure.  From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be 
noticed  that  experiments  conducted  upon  the  principle 
explained  furnish  results  from  which  two  principles  may  be 
educed.  The  first  is  that  a  general  lesson  may  be  learnt  by 
means  of  evidence  which  extends  harmoniously  throughout 
the  series;  the  second,  that  there  is  at  llie  same  time  a  valu- 
able but  consistent  disagreement,  owing  to  differences  in  the 
soil,  which  is  equally  valuable,  as  it  must  iuviie  individual 
farmers  to  become  experimentalists.  If  we  have  established 
the  principle  that  experiraeuts  may  be  made  to  carry  with  them 
a  uniform  lesson  extending  through  the  series,  that  is  all  I 
contend  for.  The  results  already  obtained  may  be  of  secondary 
importance,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  a  series  should  not  be 
planned  which  would  bring  out  facts  of  numerous  first-rate 
consequence.  We  are  now  engaged  in  testing  acclimatised 
Indian  corn  as  a  crop  for  our  hills,  and  several  members  have 
sown  barley  at  double  the  usual  interval,  and  with  half  the 
usual  quantity  of  seed,  in  order  to  test  the  efficiency  of  wide 
drilling  and  thin  seeding  on  their  crops.  Our  root  experi- 
ments will  embrace  a  trial  of  several  sewage  products,  and  with 
these  additions  to  our  programme  we  hope  in  the  course  of  the 
season  to  obtain  results  useful,  at  least,  to  our  own  locality. 

Mr.  James  Howard   had  long   entertained  the   opinion 
that  there  were  far  too  many  separate   opiuions   in   practical 


agriculture,  and  far  too  few  ascertained  facts.  The  paper  they 
had  just  heard  liad  struck  a  fresh  key  note,  and  very  oppor- 
tunely, for  agricultural  societies  continued  playing  the  same 
old  tune  over  and  over  again  ;  in  fact,  they  had  got  into  a 
certiuii  groove,  and  went  on  year  after  year  in  the  same 
round,  without  any  change  whatever.  If  the  idea  now  thrown 
out  were  generally  acted  upon  by  the  great  societies  it  would 
open  a  new  career  for  agriculture,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  if  what  had  been  done  locally  were  carried  out  nationally 
it  would  be  productive  of  far  greater  benefit;  he  hoped  that 
the  Iloyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  and  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland  would  devote  their  energies  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  such  experiments  as  had  been  described.  Mr. 
Lawes  had  set  a  noble  example,  in  this  direction,  and  had  laid 
not  only  the  fanners,  but  the  whole  community  under  a  great 
obligation  to  him,  for  no  other  individual  and  no  society  had 
carried  out  such  elaborate  and  complete  experiments.  Mr. 
Wriglitson  had  referred  principally  to  experiments  on  manures, 
but  there  was  a  much  wider  field  for  investigation  even  than 
that,  for  he  was  ashamed  to  say  they  knew  nothing  as  yet  of 
the  A  B  C  of  the  practical  cultivation  of  plants.  No  one 
could  even  say  what  was  the  best  distance  at  which  to  plant 
wheat,  whether  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches.  A  few  years 
ago  he  grew  a  splendid  crop  of  mangold  wurzel,  planted 
twenty-seven  inches  apart,  but  a  farmer  from  Somersetshire 
remarked  that  if  he  had  set  them  only  sixteen  inches  apart  he 
would  have  had  ten  tons  per  acre  more.  It  might  be  said  that 
experiments  of  this  kind  were  very  inconclusive  because  of  the 
great  variation  of  soil,  climate,  lie.,  but  if  the  great  societies 
he  had  named  were  to  carry  out  a  series  of  experiments  simul- 
taneously all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  results  in  19  cases  out 
of  20  pointed  to  tiie  success  of  a  particular  system,  it  would  go 
far  towards  demonstrating  what  was  the  correct  principle.  If 
they  would  do  so,  they  would  enter  on  a  new  and  much  more 
useful  career  than  continuing  simply  their  old  round.  If  any 
one  said  that  such  and  such  a  thing  was  right  and  useful,  they 
were  at  once  met  with  the  remark  that  it  might  suit  Bedford- 
shire, but  it  would  not  suit  Leicestershire  or  Lincolnshire,  and 
during  the  last  (evi  years,  since  he  had  paid  more  attention 
to  the  practical  part  of  agriculture,  he  had  been  much  struck 
at  finding  how  little  was  really  known  as  compared  with  engi- 
neering, another  line  o'  industry  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. In  that,  one  could  turn  to  the  record  of  experiments, 
and  say  sulIi  and  such  thiugs  had  been  demonstrated,  and 
there  was  no  need  of  further  discussion,  but  in  agricultuie  it 
was  totally  different. 

Mr.  Wakington  said  that  in  order  to  be  of  any  real  value 
two  things  were  necessary  in  any  experiment :  the  first  was 
that  it  should  be  performed  with  care  and  accuracy,  or  else  the 
results  were  useless  ;  and  secondly,  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment must  be  known,  so  that  it  could  be  in'.erpreted  and 
repeated.  Looking  at  field  experiments  from  this  point  of 
view  it  would  be  seen  why,  as  usually  conducted,  they  yielded 
results  so  various  and  contradictory.  At  Cirencester  they  had 
conducted  their  experiments  very  carefully,  but  they  yielded 
very  various  results,  manures  which  produced  a  very  excellent 
crop  on  one  farm  appearing  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
another  piece  of  ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
thus  confidence  in  the  results  was  shaken.  After  liearing  the 
careful  manner  in  which  the  experiments  had  been  conducted, 
it  could  not  be  expected  ihat  they  would  be  performed  under 
better  conditions  efsewhere  ;  tiie  result  was  owing  simply  to 
differences  in  the  condition  of  the  soil.  These  differences 
were  so  great  that  in  one  farm  a  manure  would  be  eminently 
successful,  whilst  in  another  it  had  no  eft'ect ;  and  this  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  experiments  were  to  be  of  any  value 
in  establishing  a  principle,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  made  must  be  thoroughly  ascertained,  and  this  was  just 
the  information  which  experiments  made  by  farmers'  clubs  did 
not  supply.  If  a  new  drug  were  introduced,  and  a  phj'sician 
wished  to  ascertain  its  effect,  he  would  not  prescribe  tlie  same 
dose  to  the  whole  of  the  patients  in  a  large  hospital,  irre- 
spective of  their  ages,  maladies,  constitutions,  and  the  treat- 
ment to  which  they  had  severally  been  previously  subjected  ; 
but  that  was  what  was  done  by  farmers  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  action  of  a  given  manure,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  all  kinds  of  results  were  obtained,  and  the  manure 
was  said  to  be  uncertain  in  its  action.  The  truth  was,  how- 
ever, that  both  the  drug  and  the  manure  had  a  perfectly  defi- 
nite action.  Nitrate  of  soda  had  a  certain  definite  action  ; 
and  wheat,  barley,  and  clover,  each  had    their  particular 
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characters  which  required  a  certain  quantity  and  description 
of  plant  food.  The  crop  was  constant  in  character,  and  so  was 
the  mannre,  but  tlie  conditions  of  the  soil  were  unknown,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  tliey  failed  to  learn  much  from  tliese 
experiments.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  certain 
practical  empirical  value  attached  to  these  experiments, 
though  they  did  not  teacli  the  laws  of  vegetable  physio- 
logy or  the  action  of  manures.  A  man  who  was  laying 
out  a  deal  of  capital  on  his  laud  wanted  to  know  whether  he 
was  doing  so  economically,  aud  he  was  very  wise,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  experimentally  in  the  first  place  whether  he  could 
obtain  a  paying  result ;  but  lie  should  always  bear  in  mind  that 
the  conditions  of  the  field  were  an  unknown  quantity  ;  so  that 
if  £100  worth  of  a  certain  manure  gave  a  certain  paying  result 
in  connection  with  that  unknown  quantity,  .v,  he  must  not 
suppose  that  it  would  do  the  same  in  the  next  field,  or  with 
his  neighbour,  where  unknown  quantity,  instc.id  of  being  x, 
might  be  7/  or  z.  Professor  Wrighton  seemed  to  think  that 
by  having  experiments  sufficiently  numerous,  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  any  given  locality  might  be  arrived  at,  but  he  did 
not  believe  it.  Tliere  was  an  immense  diiference  in  the 
character  of  the  soil  produced  by  high  or  low  farming  ;  in  the 
former  case  an  immense  accumulation  of  plant  food  being 
stored  up  in  the  soil  which  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  other; 
there  were,  besides,  great  natural  variations  in  the  case  of 
heavy  and  light  lauds,  which  would  not  yield  the  same  results 
with  the  same  manures.  The  Eothanibted  experiments  had 
been,  he  thought,  a  little  misunderstood ;  they  were  never 
intended  to  give  rules  for  farmers  to  follow,  but  to  ascertain 
principles  showing  the  character  of  crops  and  the  behaviour  of 
manures,  and  this  had  been  accomplished  by  carefully  deter- 
mining the  conditions  of  the  experiments.  There  would  be  a 
plot  manured  with  nothing  but  superphosphate,  not  that  a  crop 
of  barley  was  expected  from  it,  but  to  aid  in  comparing  the 
results  from  other  plots  ;  then  a  plot  with  superphosphate  and 
alkaline  salts  ;  another  with  simply  ammonia  ;  another  with 
ammonia  and  superphosphate,  and  so  on.  Thus,  step  by  step, 
every  one  of  these  prepared  plots  served  as  a  key  to  answer  the 
questions  raised  by  the  others,  aud  the  general  result  became 
intelligible.  In  this  way  the  extraordinary  fact  came  out 
that  the  barley  plant  had  an  immense  capacity  for  obtaining 
alkalies  from  the  soil,  whereas  wheat  could  not  obtain  alkalies 
with  nearly  so  much  readiness.  It  was  found,  indeed,  that  a 
field  of  barley  dressed  with  superphosphate,  alkalies,  and 
ammonia  gave  uo  better  crop  than  one  manured  with  super- 
phosphate aud  ammonia  only,  whilst  in  the  case  of  wheat  the 
crop  was  considerably  improved  by  the  addition  of  alkali. 
The  objects  of  such  experiments  was  to  obtain  scientific  know- 
ledge, whereas  the  value  of  such  as  had  been  referred  to  at 
Cirencester  was  practical  and  empirical  only. 

Mr.  Edward  Packard,  jun.,  said  the  paper  showed  the 
want  in  this  great  agricultural  country  of  some  nucleus  for  the 
right  carrying  out  of  experiments  on  scientific  priuciples,  and 
he  thought  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Howard  showed  how  the  want 
might  be  supplied.  Some  years  since  he  called  public  atten- 
tion, at  the  i'ramlingham  Farmers'  Club,  to  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  some  such  system  as  that  in 
force  in  Prussia,  of  having  agricultural  stations  ;  and  it  was 
very  extraordinary,  with  all  the  energy  aud  scientific  know- 
ledge of  English  agriculturists,  that  uo  steps  had  been  taken 
to  induce  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  or  even  local  societies 
to  establish  similar  stations  to  those  which  had  been  formed 
for  so  many  years  in  Germany  and  Prance  with  such  marked 
benefit.  If  this  matter  were  properly  laid  before  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  he  thought  they  would  see  the 
necessity  of  getting  local  associations  to  co-operate  with  lliem 
and  form  in  every  county  an  agricultural  station.  It  was 
evident  that  very  varying  results  were  obtainad  from  the  same 
quality  of  manure,  according  to  the  locality,  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  that  dilferent  counties  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  judging  for  themselves  which  was  best. 

Mr.  Hughes  wished  to  ask  whether  analyses  had  been 
made  of  the  different  soils  upon  which  these  experiments  had 
been  tried.  If  so,  it  was  a  pily  they  were  not  lurnislied,  be- 
cause it  was  evident  that  the  difference  of  the  result  was 
attributable  more  to  the  soil  than  to  the  manure  applied.  Thus 
Mr.  Stevens,  with  a  mineral  superphosphate  anl  nitrate  of 
soda,  got  6  tons,  while  Mr.  Atkius  got  exactly  double.  As  an 
old  student  of  the  Agricultural  College  he  was  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  varied  very  greatly — some  very  light    and  some 


very  heavy,  lie  had  been  associated  many  years  with  Dr. 
Voclcker  as  his  assistant,  and  he  thought  Mr.  Wrightson  had 
rather  gone  out  of  his  way  to  criticise  his  statements  with 
regard  to  bone-dust.  If  he  had  been  present  he  could  doubtless 
liave  given  the  reason  why  he  found  such  different  results 
from  its  use  in  Durham  and  elsewhere  ;  but,  as  every  farmer 
knew,  there  were  great  difference,  in  the  character  of  bones, 
aud  the  smaller  they  were  ground  the  greater  and  quicker  was 
the  effect  on  the  crop.  He  thought  the  experiments  which 
had  been  mentioned  must  have  been  conducted  under  rather 
unfavourable  conditions,  if  a  certain  time  was  fixed  for  putting 
in  the  seed  irrespective  of  the  weather,  and  the  result  might 
be  materially  affected  by  it  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  after  the 
appointment  was  made  it  might  be  difficult  to  postpone  it.  The 
experiments  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  much  more  valuable  if 
carried  out  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  Mr.  Lawes. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  desired  to  endorse  most  thoroughly  what 
bad  been  said  by  Mr.  Howard  with  reference  to  this  new  field 
of  action  opened  up  for  the  agricultural  societies.  He  remem- 
bered the  great  impetus  given  by  those  societies  to  the 
mechanical  department  of  agriculture,  but  there  had  not  been 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  chemical  department ; 
and  what  had  been  learned  was  through  the  action  of  philan- 
thropic individuals.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  experiments  had  been  going  on,  though  not  perhaps 
conducted  by  scientific  men,  or  tabulated  in  a  formal  way — 
viz.,  those  which  had  been  performed  by  farmers  themselves, 
and  discussed  at  market  tables  aud  similar  gatherings.  But  if 
any  one  desired  to  initiate  a  series  of  experiments  there  was  a 
great  difliculty  in  finding  men  to  carry  them  out  properly, 
weighing,  drilling,  and  recording  the  results  in  the  careful  and 
persistant  way  which  could  alone  make  them  of  any  value.  He 
himself  had  failed  in  obtaining  information,  which  he  should 
have  beeu  glad  to  communicate  afterwards  to  others,  from  the 
difliculty  of  finding  a  man  who  would  carry  out  his  orders, 
and  spend  his  money  in  a  way  that  would  be  useful  to 
himself  and  his  neighbours,  but  to  meet  this  difficulty 
they  might  have  recourse  to  the  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, farmers'  clubs  and  local  societies.  In  con- 
nection with  these  institutious  there  was  very  often  the 
county  members'  subscription  for  the  best  pen  of  ewes,  or  the 
sheriff's  prize  for  the  best  pig,  which  produced  perhaps  one 
competitor  only  ;  but  the  same  thing  went  on  jear  by  year, 
because  it  was  the  habit  to  do  so,  without  any  attempt  being 
made  to  expend  the  money  in  a  more  useful  manner.  He  had 
not  been  much  of  an  experimentalist  himself,  but  he  had  been 
lately  trying  to  grow  barley  repeatedly,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Lawes.  His  success  remained  to  be  seen,  but  he  was 
quite  satisfied  that  elevation  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
result,  and  that  not  only  must  analysis  of  the  soil  be  given,  in 
order  to  obtain  scientific  information,  but  also  many  other 
points,  such  as  the  warmth  of  the  farm  at  night,  whether  the 
growth  of  trees  intercepted  the  free  passage  of  air,  and  so  on. 
These  were  difBculties,  but  he  believed  they  could  be  got  over 
if  the  experiments  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  extended. 
He  would  only  add  that  he  would  gladly  do  what  he  could  in 
his  ovi'u  neighbourhood  to  forward  the  idea. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.)  cordially  agreed 
with  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Lawes, 
experiments  from  a  scientific  point  of  veiw  ;  but,  unfortunately 
they  were  made  on  one  description  of  soil,  with  one  clixcte 
and  under  the  same  conditions  year  after  year,  so  thai  they  did 
not  produce  as  much  practical  benefit  as  might  be  desired.  He 
very  much  wished  there  was  a  Rothamsted  in  Norfolk,  aud 
an  agricultural  college  iu  every  county  in  England ;  for  if 
there  were  such  experiaiental  plots  all  over  the  country 
very  valuable  results  must  be  attained.  The  differences 
of  "cultivation,  of  climate,  and  of  soil  must  always  be 
regarded  in  agricultural  experiments,  and  though  Mr. 
Howard  had  referred  to  the  demonstration  of  certain  facts  in 
connection  with  engineering  and  mechanics,  he  did  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  to  do  the  same  in  agriculture.  Looking 
over  the  experiments  recorded  in  the  tables,  one  or  two  things 
had  struck  him  rather  forcibly  as  a  practical  farmer.  It 
appeared  that  on  one  plot  of  ground  there  were  produced  684 
roots,  whilst  in  the  next  there  were  only  284.;  probably  it  was 
a  very  dry  season,  and  one  plot  had  the  advantage  ot  a  thun- 
derstorm at  the  time  of  sowing  which  the  other  lacked.  He 
was  astonished  to  find  that  guano  had  been  applied  in  close 
proximity  to  the  seed,  and  that  nitrate  of  soda  should  be 
dissolved  in  water.    Guano  was  of  all  things  the   most  patent 
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manure,  and  tliould  never  be  applied  near  the  seed  on  any 
account,  and  it  was  much  better  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed 
in  than  drilled.  Nitrate  of  soda,  again,  was  extremely 
soluble,  the  difticulty  being  to  make  it  hold  out  long  enough, 
particularly  if  a  shower  of  rain  came  ;  and  therefore  he  should 
not  have  thouglit  of  applying  it  in  conjunction  with  water. 
With  regard  to  salt  not  being  found  beneficial  in  some  cases,  it 
would  not  probably  be  so  on  heavy  clay  lauds,  but  on  the 
sandy  soil  of  Norfolk  it  would  be  found  a  fair  fertiliser.  Tlie 
whole  of  the  experiments  demonstrated  the  extreme  lightness 
of  the  root  crop  of  1874,  and  if  it  should  be  found  in  a  month 
or  two  that  meat  was  exceedingly  dear,  lie  hoped  it  would  be 
remembered  that  last  year  there  was  no  grass,  and  there  had 
been  very  fe.v  turnips  in  the  winter,  so  that  farmers  in  the 
grazing  districts  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  manufacturing 
much  beef.  Speaking  to  an  audience  the  majority  of  whom, 
probably,  were  more  gardeners  than  farmers,  he  would  suggest 
that  there  were  experiments  which  could  be  conducted  on  even 
a  very  small  piece  of  ground.  One  in  particular,  of  a  very 
interesting  nature,  was  the  following  :  If  oats  were  sown  and 
kept  constantly  cut  as  they  grew,  it  would  be  found  next  year 
that  they  produced  not  oats  but  something  else  ;  he  knew 
au  instance  where  this  had  been  tried  in  a  garden,  the  oats 
being  kept  cropped  with  a  pair  of  shears,  and  covered  from 
the  frost  with  a  little  straw  in  the  winter,  and  the  next  spring 
they  produced  a  crop  of  wheat.  In  other  cases  barley  and 
rye  had  been  the  result.  It  was  only  oats,  however,  which 
thus  varied,  other  grain  always  reproducing  itself.  He  begged 
to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wrightsou  for  his  valuable 
paper,  which  would  set  farmers  thinking,  ax,  any  rate,  and  he 
was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  experiments  were  to  be  con- 
tinned.  He  hoped  they  would  be  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
for  it  was  only  by  long  and  careful  observation,  under 
various  circumstances,  that  any  definite  results  could  be 
attained. 


THE  POINTS  OF  A  SHORTHORN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Penrith  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  George  R, 
Hedley,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
introduced  the  following  tabular  statement : — 

The  first  essential  in  a  shorthorn  was  a  straight  back  from 
shoulder  to  tail.  Then  when  he  came  to  the  neck  he  would 
also  know  that  of  the  male  required  to  be  thick  at  the  base, 
that  it  should  taper  along  the  sides  and  rise  on  the  top  a  little 
towards  the  head.  That  of  the  female  should  be  fine  and 
long,  and  en  a  plane  with  the  shoulders  and  the  whole  of  the 
hack.  The  side  of  each  animal  should  be  as  near  the  form  of 
the  sides  of  a  barrel  as  possible,  the  ends  of  the  barrel  being 
the  foremost  parts  of  the  shoulders  and  the  hindmost  parts  of 
the  thighs.  The  legs  should  not  be  much  crooked,  and  the 
head  of  the  male  should  be  strong  and  massive,  covered  on  the 
front  with  long  shaggy  hair,  that  of  the  female  tapering  clean 
and  flue.  The  eyes  of  both  should  be  prominent,  and  those 
of  the  female  very  soft  and  placid.  A  judge  would  always 
pay  deference  to  thickness  of  flesh,  and  there  were  cases  when 
a  little  fault  in  complexion  and  outline  might  be  overlooked 
for  that  great  desideratum.  The  skin  in  the  best  breeds 
wnuld  always  be  found  to  be  soft  and  springy,  moderately 
thick,  and  olad  with  long,  bright,  silky  hair.  If  there  was  a 
doubt  about  the  supremacy  of  quality,  that  with  the  finest 
hair  and  most  pliable  skin  along  the  top  of  the  loins  and 
hooks  should  be  placed  first.  Any  dereliction  from  a  gentle 
curvature  in  the  horn  was  to  be  eschewed,  and  the  fashionable 
colour  in  the  horn  was  yellow  and  crimson  in  youth  and 
white  in  age.  His  proclivities  went  in  the  direction  of  strong 
horns  instead  of  short  ones  as  a  mark  of  constitution,  and  as 
to  the  mouth  he  considered  it  should  always  be  rather  large 
if  it  had  to  feed  a  capacious  frame.  Failing  the  formation  of 
an  examining  board  and  the  appointment  of  qualified  judges, 
the  lecturer  suggested  a  table  of  points,  which  he  studied  for 
M  considerable  time,  but  he  had  never  been  able  to  bring  it  to 
a  highly  satisfactory  condition  until  last  year,  when  a  table 
was  formed  at  Kinross,  and  acted  upon.  He  submitted  the 
following  table,  100  points  being  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
the  animal  in  26  parts  ;— 


No.  o' 
Part.  Points. 

1.  Nostrils — Large  and  open  and  nose  end  free  from 
blueness   or   great  paleness.    Proper  colour,  cream 

or  light  drab  1 

3.  Nose — Eroad  and  capacious — not  too  long 1 

3.  Eyes — Large,  bright,  prominent,  and  placid 2 

4.  Skin  round  the  eyes  and  down  to  nose  end — Thin, 
clear,  and  free  from  brand  or  blackness  ^ 

5.  Horns — Moderately  strong,  rather  flat,  open,  evenly 
bent,  yellow  iu  youth,  getting  white  towards  age ; 
not  much  tendency  upwards,  not  blackened  except 
very  slightly  at  the  tips.  Streaks  of  red  not 
objectionable 2^ 

6.  Ears — Large  thin,  rather  yellow  inside,  and  very 
facile  ^ 

7.  Choler  or  Jowel — Wide  across  and  hanging  a  mo- 
derately deep  fold  of  loose  skin 2 

8.  Forehead — Full    and   broad,  and  in  the   male  clad 

with  long  hair    , 2^ 

9.  Neck— Thick  at    the  base,  tapering   gradually  and 

growing  fine  towards  the  head  in  the  male,  a  little 
arched  on  the  top  and  rough  with  hair ;  in  the 
female  clean,  tapering  long,  and  upon  a  plane  with 
the  shoulders  and  back 6 

10.  Shoulders — Massive,  well  clad  with  muscle  and  flesh, 

bladci  sloping  backwards  to  favour  good  action,  and 
well  covered  shoulder  points  and  fore  flanks    6 

11.  Crops  and  Chine — Full,  broad,  and  rather  round  on 
the  top,  and  exactly  on  a  plane  with  the  shoulders 
and  loins    7 

12.  Loins — Broad,  long,  and  soft  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  the  skin  yielding  to  the  touch  upon  any  part 
of  them ;  thick  fleshed,  and  on  a  plane  with  chines 
and  quarters  7 

13.  Riha — Springing  well  out  from  the  back  bone  like 
part  of  a  hoop,  continuing  their  capacity  downwards 
to  the  heart,  and  backwards  extending  very  nearly 

up  to  the  hooks 5 

14.  Belly — Not  small  and  tucked  up,  nor  bending  much 

downwards  in  the  middle.  When  the  animal  is 
very  fat  it  ought  to  form  a  straight  line  parallel 
with  the  back  bone    8 

15.  Quarters — Long,  broad,  soft,  and  level  with  the  loins 
and  tail.  There  should  not  be  any  hollow  between 
the  hook  and  rump  end ;  the  whole  ought  to  be 
regularly  covered  with  soft  flesh.  The  base  of  the 
tail  should  not  be  any  higher  than  the  rumps,  and 
the  tail  ought  to  hang  at  right  angles  with  the  back 
bone    7 

IG.  Thighs  and  Twists — Broad,  straight,  and  large,  but 
not  protruding  out  behind,  as  that  denotes  coarse- 
ness         4 

17.  Flanks — Fore  flanks  should  swell  outwards  and  run 

level  into  the  shoulders.  The  hind  flanks  should  he 
deep  and  full,  and  on  a  level  with  the  hips  and 
thighs 4 

18.  Chest — Large  and  wide  across  from  the  bones  of  the 

shoulders  to  the  raidrif,  giving  pleniy  of  room  to 
heart  and  lungs 7 

19.  Legs — Fore  legs,  straight,  plump,  and  fine.  Hind 
legs  nearly  straight,  wide  apart,  and  fine 4 

20.  Brisket — Deep,  wide,  and  protruding  forwards    8 

21.  Neck  Veins — Full  and  level,  and  running  nearly  into 

the  shoulders 3 

22.  Touch — Soft,   springy,   and  elastic  ;    the   skin  mo- 

derately thick,  and  capable  of  being  lifted  on  the  top 
of  the  loins  and  over  the  hooks      4 

23.  Hair — Long,  fine  thick,  and  bright  5 

24.  Colour — Any  mixture  of  red  and  white,  namely, 
roan  ;  or  red  with  white.  A  very  dark  red,  or  a 
very  light  red,  or  a  spotted  red  and  white  objection- 
able.    Roan  the  most  preferable,  red  the  next 8 

25.  Size — Medium  best.  Very  large  beasts  do  not  pro- 
duce the  best  beef  making  animals,  and  they  require 
more  food  C 

2(j.  Style  and  Carriage — Should  walk  straight,  with  free 
shoulder  action,  holding  the  head  high,  and  present- 
ing a  gay  and  graceful  appearance    4 
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STOCK         SALES. 


MR.   WILSON   WILSON'S  SHORTHORNS, 

At    Broadway.    Evesham,    o.\    Wednesday. 
March  31st. 

BY    ME.    THORNTON. 

This  herd  was  established  about  five  years  since  from 
herds  of  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  CoL  Kingscote,  Mr.  Bowly. 
of  Siddington.  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Brailes,  and  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
of  Havering  Park.  Purchases  were  afterwards  made  from 
Mr.  Savill,  of  lugthorpe,  and  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Tolethorpe, 
and  last  year  several  animals  were  bought  from  Mr.  George 
Game,  at  Churchill  Heath.  At  the  present  time  the  bulls 
in  use  are  of  Bates  and  Knightley  strains  : — Archduke 
of  Geneva,  a  son  of  Mr.  Mcintosh's  bull  Third  Duke 
of  Geneva  and  of  Archduchess  of  Cambridge,  of  the  Rosy 
tribe;  and  Third  Earl  of  Warwickshire  (28524),  a  suc- 
cessful bull  iu  the  sliow-yard,  but  over  whose  merits 
people  have  greatly  differed.  The  weather  was  fine,  and 
the  company  large.  Lord  Fitzhardinge  presiding  at  the 
luncheon  ;  while  the  business  was  lively,  the  young  stock 
showing  well  and  fresh. 

COWS    AND     HEIFERS. 
Lucretia,  by  Barleycorn  (17348). — Lord  Northwick,  38  gs. 
Jemima,  by  Duke  of  Towneley  (21615). — Mr.  A.  Brassey, 

31  gs. 
Star  of  Eve,  by  Seventh  Dnke  of  York  (17754).— Mr.  J.  P. 

Wilkes,  44  gs. 
Strawberry  2nd,  by   Madresfield   (22254).— Mr.  W.  Taylor, 

27  gs. 

Lady  Lavender,  by  Superintendent  (25254). — Mr.  W.  Taylor, 

30  gs. 
Rose  of  Tyre,   by  Second   Duke  of  Collingham   (23730).— 

Messrs.  Richardson  and  Bosvvell,  49  gs. 
Sympathy  3rd,  by  Duke  of  Florence  (25962).— Mr.  J.  Slatter, 

44  gs. 
Rose  of  Dumbleton  2Qtl,  by  Grand  Duke  of  Glo'ster  (19882). 

— Mr.  W.  Peacey,  36  gs. 
Susan  Star,  by  Rollright  (22750).— Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  31  gs. 
Louisa,  by  Duke  of  Brailes  (23724). — Mr.  G.  C.  Greenviray, 

56  gs. 
Juvenile,  by   Prince  of  Airdrie  (27159). — Mr.  W.  Peacey, 

61  gs. 
Princess  Killerby,  by  Fitz-Killerby  (26166).— Mr.  W.  Rimell, 

47  gs. 
Leonora,  by  Duke  of  Brailes   (23724). — Mr.  C.  C.  Garner, 

44  gs. 
Lady  of  Scar  Hill  3rd,  by  Duke  of  Fawsley  (28387).— Mr.  F. 

Burnett,  25  gs. 
Pageant,  by  Royal  Butterfly  20th  (25007).— Mr.  A.  Brassey, 

28  gs. 

Rhoda  Niblett,  by  Earl  of  Warwickshire  3rd  (28524).— Mr. 

W.  T.  Horniblow,  40  gs. 
Lavinia,  by  Eighteenth  Duke  of  Oxford  (2599i).— Mr.  C.  C. 

Garner,  36  gs. 
Thisbe,  by  Grand  Duke  of  Waterloo  (28766).— Mr.  J.  Hope, 

35  gs. 
Lady  of  Scar  Hill  4th,  by  Grand  Duke  of  Waterloo  (28766). 

—Mr.  C.  J.  Morris,  25  gs. 
Eugenie,  by  Grand  Duke  of  Waterloo  (28766).— Mr.  W.  G. 

Game,  41  gs. 
Knightly   Duchess,  by  Duke  Wild   Eyes  (31042). — Messrs. 

Richardson  and  Boswell,  120  gs. 
Sweetheart  26th,  by  Grand  Duke  of  Lightburne  3nd   (26291). 

— Messrs.  Richardson  and  Boswell,  105  gs. 
Royal   Cambridge   Charmer,  by   Grand  l3uke  of  Thorndale 

(31297).— Sir  J.  R.  Pliilips,  Bart.,  155  gs. 
Duchess  Fawsley,  by  Duke  ol  Waterloo  (28464). — Mr.  Geo. 

Game,  54  gs. 
Laurel,  by  Nobility  (26965).— Mr.  W.  Baldwin,  30  gs. 


Stella,  by   Grand    Duke  of  Waterloo     (28766).- Mr.    J.   P 

Wilkes,  43  gs. 
Lilac,  by  Severn  Lad  (29959). — Lord  Northwick,  40  gs. 
Lottie,  by  Severn  Lad  (29959).— Mr.  C.  C.  Garner,  47  gs. 
Lizzie,  by  Severn  Lad  (29959). — Mr.  A.  Brassey,  52  gs. 
Rosellen,  by  Severn  Lad  (29959).— Mr.  W.  Rimell,  Sen.,  30  gs. 
Severn  Princess,  by  Severn  Lad  (29959). — Messrs.   Richard- 
son and  Boswell,  50  gs. 
Sagitta,  by  Bohemian  Viscount  (30556). — Mr.  O.  J.  Morris, 

30  gs. 
Geneva  Verity,  by  Grand  Duke  of  Geneva  2nd  (31288).— Mr. 

Geo.  Game,  40  gs. 
Bohemian  Duchess,   by  Grand  Duke  of  Waterloo  (28766). — 

Mr.  A.  Brassey,  35  gs. 
Bohemian   Kuightley,    by    Boliemian    Viscount    (30556). — 

Messrs.  Richardson  and  Boswell,  120  gs. 
Mulberry,  by  Earl  of  Warwickshire  3rd  (28524).— Mr.  W. 

Rimell,  Jun.,  13  gs. 
Star  of  Night,  by  Grand  Duke  of  Waterloo  (28766).— Lord 

Fitzhardinge,  30  gs. 
Janetta,  by  Grand  Duke  of  Geneva   3nd   (31288). — Mr.  Geo. 

Game,  28  gs. 
Latona,  by    Archduke  of  Geneva  (30396). — Mr.  A.  Brassey, 

16  gs. 
Rose  of  Sidon,  by   Archduke  of  Geneva  (30396). — Messrs. 

Richardson  and  Boswell,  22  gs. 
Archduchess,   by   Archduke   of    Geneva    (30396). — Mr.    A. 

Smith,  25  gs. 

BULLS. 
Earl   of    Warwickshire   3rd    (28524),   by   Duke   of  Brailes 

(23724).— Mr.  C.  W.  Brierley,  83  gs. 
Prince  le  Grand,  by  St.  Swithin   (22833).— Mr.  W.  G.  Game, 

65  gs. 
Darlington's  Walnut,  by  Lord  Darlington  2nd  (29096) Mr. 

J.  Briscoe,  50  gs. 
Harold,  by  Severn  Lad  (29959).— Mr.  W.  Rimell,  Jun.,  37  gs. 
Roman,  by   Grand  Duke  of  Waterloo  (28766).— Mr.  W.  F. 

Beaver,  47  gs. 
Star  of  Warwick,  by  Earl  of  Warwickshire  3rd  (28524).— 

Mr.  F.Taylor,  20 gs. 
Ju-jius,   by   Grand   Duke  of  Geneva  2nd    (31288).- Mr.  T. 

Mace,  42  gs. 

Summary. 

£    s.    d.  £     s.    d. 

41  Cows  averaged    48    8     6      1,985  11     0 

7  Bulb        „  51  12     0      361     4    0 

48  averaged    £48  17  10      £2,346  15     0 


MR.  ENOCH  HODGKINSON'S  SHORTHORNS. 

At  Morton  Grange,  East  Retpord,  on 

Tuesday,  April  6th. 

BY     MR.     THORNTON. 

This  herd  has  been  bred  from  the  stocks  of  Mr.  C.  O. 
Eaton  ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Fawcett,  of  Childwick ;  Mr.  Chap- 
man ;  Jlr.  Crossley  ;  the  late  jMr.  John  Hall ;  and  Mr. 
John  Booth,  of  Gotham.  Several  old-established  tribes 
were  represented,  among  these  being  samples  of  the 
Blanche  and  Farewell  tribes — the  one  of  Bates,  the  other 
of  Booth  blood  ;  as  also  some  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
Zeal  and  Jeannie  families.  Earl  Spencer's  No.  6,  through 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  Dodona,  Mr.  Housman's  Agues  Beau- 
mont, and  Mr.  Lynn's  Clotilde.  The  sires  were 
principally  of  Bates  blood.  The  following  are  the  chief 
prices  for  cows  and  heifers :  Tabitha,  by  Economist 
(21669),  Mr.  T.  H.  Bland,  72  gs. ;  Duchess  of  Hendon, 
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by  Duke  of  Hendon  (23757),  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson,  68  gs.  ; 
Zeal,  by  Silver  Star  (27455),  Mr.  G.  Wris;ht,  44  gs.  ; 
Queen  of  Autumn,  by  Wellesley  (25421),  Mr.  T.  Pears, 
70  gs.;  Lady  Clare,  "by  tlic  General  (28684),  Mr.  J. 
Beard,  48  gs. ;  Aunie,  by  Wisdom  (30331),  Mr.  G. 
Wrigbt,  51  gs. ;  Duchess  of  Halifax,  by  Duke  of 
Westwood  (31032),  Mr.  G.  Wright,  74  gs. ;  Blanche 
Fleur,  by  Baron  Napier  (30471),  Mr.  T.  H.  Bland, 
85  gs.;  Cherry  Ripe,  by  Emaucipator  (31103),  Mr,  J. 
Beard,  51  gs. ;  Water  Cress,  by  Belvedere,  Mr.  T.  Pears, 
46  gs..  Bulls:  Grand  Duke  of  Walliugton  (31300),  by 
Grand  Duke,  Mr.  G.  F.  Onle,  63  gs. ;  Grand  Woodland 
King  (31317),  by  Grand  Duke  13th  (21850),  Mr.  W. 
Wilkinson,  42  gs. ;  lloan  Robin,  by  Red  Robin  (32275), 
Mr.  P.  Listar  40  gs.  The  other  young  bulls  made  very  poor 
prices.  There  were  thirty  rams  from  the  longwool  flock, 
which  have  been  carefully  bred  during  the  last  half  century 
from  the  flocks  of  Jlessrs.  Burgess,  Stone,  Sanday, 
Clarke,  Johnson,  Marshall,  and  Dudding.  The  highest 
price  paid  was  11  gs.,  by  Mr.  Charles  Hodgkinson,  aud 
the  lowest  5  gs. 

Summary. 

£     s.     d.  £,.      s.   d. 

82  cows  averaged 38  15     4     1,240  11     G 

7  bulls      „     82     8     0     226  16     0 


39  averaged  37  12     6     £1,467     7     6 


SIR  TALBOT  CONSTABLE'S  SHORTHORNS. 

At  Burton  Constable,  on  Wednesday,  April  7th. 

BY  MR.  STRAFFORD. 

These  Shorthorns  have  been  bred  from  the  herds  of  Lord 
Bolton,  Lord  Skelmersdale,  Col.  Tovvneley,  Rev.  T.  Stani- 
forth,  Messrs.  Atkinson,  T.  Barber,  J.  Hull,  C.  W.  Packe, 
S.  Rich,  W.  Rutson,  J.  Thompson,  aud  B.  Wilson  ;  com- 
bining strains  of  Bates  and  Booth  blood,  as  well  as  other 
good  old  sorts.  Amongst  them  were  cows  and  heifers 
representatives  of  the  Barmton  Rose,  Certainty,  Florentia, 
and  Latona  families  ;  while  of  the  bulls  beyond  the 
foregoing  tribes,  there  were  also  descendants  of  Cressida, 
Place,  and  Waterloo.  Of  the  cows  and  heifers  Mr.  J.  B. 
Jackson  gave  54  gs.  for  Eveline  ;  Mr.  Bowen,  45  gs.  for 
Emerald ;  Mr.  Dauby,  42  gs.  for  Lady  Florentia ;  aud 
Mr.  Singleton,  of  Givehdale,  40  gs.  each  for  Elegant  aud 
Shiness ;  while  of  the  bulls  Waterloo  Prince  went  for 
135  gs.  to  Mr.  Harris,  of  Bromsgrove ;  William  the 
Conqueror  for  61  gs.  to  Sir  Yv''.  Wright ;  Oneida  Chief 
to  Mr.  R.  Taylor  for  70  gs. ;  and  Duke  of  Florence  to  Mr. 
R.  Lambert  for  51  gs. 

Summary. 

£    s.    1.  £      s.    d. 

26  cows  and  heifers  averaged    32  10     2^  815     5     0 

9  bulls      „        50    8     0     453  12     0 


35  head  37     2     2^   ...   £1,298  17     0 


MR.  H.  NEWBY  ERASER'S  SHORTHORNS. 

At  Hay  Close,  Penrith,  on  Thursday, 

April  8th. 

BY  MR.  THORNTON. 

Mr.  Telford  sold  the  sheep  at  11  o'clock,  when  good 

half-bred  hoggs  in  their  wool  went  for  50s.  to  53s.  6d. 

each,  while  the  steers  and  grazing  heifers  sold  fairly  well. 

The  Shorthorns  were  not  of  much  character,  and  want  of 

fashionable  blood  deterred   any  great  prices.     The  extra 

lots  at  the  end  of  cows  and  bulls  were  of  animals  bought 

in  Scotland,  where  the  pedigrees  were  found  to  be  iu- 

correct,  so  the  animals  were  sold  now  on  their  merit, 


and    not   on   the   pedigrees,  amid  the  applause  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Toppin  gave  71  gs.  for  the  cow  Familiar  10th, 
Mr.  Lamp  60  gs.  for  Familiarity,  Mr.  Richardson  51  gs 
for  Matilda  4th,  Mr.  Hesketh  45  gs.  for  Comely  Maid, 
and  the  bull  Marquis  of  Lome  went  to  Mr.  Loncrigg  at 
44  gs. 

Summary. 

38  Cows  averaged  £34  19     9    £1,329     6     0 

13  Bulls        „  22  16     4    296  12    6 


51  head  averaged  £31  17     7    £1,625  18     6 


MESSRS.  ATKINSON'S  SHORTHORN  HERD, 

At  Peepy,  Stocksfield-on-Tyne,  on  April  15th. 

BY  MR.  THORNTON. 

This  was  considered  a  very  good  sale,  backed  by  a  large 
company  and  fine  day.  The  cattle  were  somewhat  mixed, 
many  having  been  bought  in,  and  were  thin  in  condition. 
There  was  much  excitement  over  the  biddings  between 
Culshaw,  for  Colonel  Towneley,  and  Mr.  Thomas  AVilson 
for  Justitia,  which  at  550  gs.  is  so  far  the  top  price  of  the 
season.  Messi's.  Atkinson  have  been  breeders  of  Short- 
horns since  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Arch- 
duke Charles,  calved  in  1805,  being  one  of  the  earliest  bulls 
used  ;  while  the  herd  has  been  kept  up  by  occasional 
purchases,  from  the  Crofton  and  Towneley  herds  more 
particularly,  with  several  bulls  hired  direct  from  Warlaby. 
In  1872,  Mr.  John  Atkinson  resigned  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  to  Mr.  George  Atkinson,  who  removing 
from  Seaham,  the  bulk  of  the  herd  was  sold  at  an  average 
of  nearly  £70  for  seventy-five  head.  The  present  herd 
was  partially  built  up  from  some  of  the  old  stock,  as  well 
as  with  several  purchased  animals,  and  was  now  dispersed 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  George  Atkinson  retiring  from 
business. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 
St.  Crispin  2ad,  by  Lord  of  the  Valley  (14837),  out  of  St. 

Crispin's  Daughter  by  War  Eagle  (15483). — Mr.  J.  Gordon, 

Cluuy,  240  gs. 
Princess  Mary,  by  Golden  Crown   (21835),  out  of  Welcome 

Mary  by  Prince  Alfred  (13494).— Mr.  D. Fisher,  Pitlochrie, 

60  gs. 
Florence,  by  Gipsv  King  (21830),  out  of  Lady  Margaret  by 

Field  Mate  (16045).— Mr.  R.  Bruce,  Forres,  105  gs. 
Butterfly,  by  Knight  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  (20080),  out  of 

Temperance  by  Professor  Miller  (18649). — Mr.  W.  Jobson, 

31  gs. 
White  Queen,  by  King  Tulip  (20072),  out  of  Old  Queen  by 

Count  Persiguy  (17633).— Mr.  J.  R.  Atkinson,  20  gs. 
Tulip,   by  King  Tulip  (20072),  out  of  Rosabella  by  Count 

Persigoy  (17633).— Mr.  R.  Dand,  24  gs. 
Bracelet,  by  Murat  (26935),  out  of  Rmglet  3rd  by  Merry 

Monarch  (223i9).— Duke  of  Northumberland,  130  gs. 
Village  Ghost,  by  Lord  Blithe  (22126),  out  of  Village  Rose 

by  Blood  Royal  (14169).— Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  33  gs. 
Northern  Rose,  by  Northern  Chief  (26982),  out  of  Elegant 

Lass  by  Elegant  Lad  (23867).— Mr.  O.  Wallis,  41  gs. 
Jewel,  by  Orange  Prince  (27005),  out  of  Jessy  by  Prince 

Albert  (18579).— Mr.  J.  Shaw,  Aberdeenshire,  81  gs. 
Red  Ruby,  by  Manfred  (26801),  out  of  Red  Gem,  by  Prince 

Patrick  (16760).— Mr.  E.  Pease,  50  gs. 
Florence  2nd,  by  Royal  Arthur  (29840),  out  of  Graceful  by 

Elegant  Lad  (23867).— Mr.  C.  Wilson,  25  gs. 
Blushing  Bride,  by  Northern  Chief  (26982),  out  of  Rosabella 

by  Count  Persigny  (17633).— Duke  of  Sutherland,  37  gs. 
Royal  Duchess,   by   Golden  Duke    (26266),  out  of    Royal 

Duchess  2nd  by  Knight  of  the  Harem  (24278). — Messrs. 

Angus,  26  gs. 
Rosy,  by  Whiff  (30299),  out  of  Rosedale   by  Master  Turk 

(20320).— Duke  of  Sutherland,  61  gs. 
Ringdove  2nd,  by  King  Ch  irlcs  (24240),  out  of  Ringdove  by 

Warlaby   Knight   (25403).— Mr.   D.  Fisher,    Pitlochrie, 

160  gs. 
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Roan  Qiieeu,  by  Northern  Chief  (36982),  out  of  White  Qnecn 

by  King  Tuh'p  (20072).— Mr.  J.  Iledley,  3igs. 
Young  Queen,  by  Northern  Chief  (26032),  out  of  Annie  by 

Elegant  Lad  (23867).— Mr.  J.  A.  Armstrong,  35  gs, 
Florette  2nd,  by  King  Charles   (2+2i0),  out  of  Florette  by 

Grenadier  (21876). — Mr.  K.  J.  Mackay,  Forres,  5i  gs. 
Jess,  by  Second  Bumper  (28107),  out  of  Jewel  by  Orange 

Prince  (27005).— Mr.  0.  Wallis,  40  gs. 
O.  B's  Justitia,  by  Baron  Oxford  (23375),  out  of  Grand  Uuke's 

Butterfly  by  4th  Grand  Duke  (19874).— Mr.  Thos.  Wilson, 

Shotley,  550  gs. 
Sunshine,  by  Jeweller  (26460),  out  of  Dewdrop  by  President 

(20510).— Mr.  C.  Wilson,  26  gs. 
Welcome  Meggy,  by  General  Hood  (28694),  out  of  Princess 

Mary   by  Golden  Crown  (21835).— Mr.  T.  Tool,   Elgin, 

38  gs. 
Bloom,   by  Northern  Star  (29451),  out  of  Pretty  Maid  by 

Kaight  of  Towneley  (24281).— Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  20  gs. 
Lady  Pitz-Palrick,    by   King  James    (31491),   out    Princess 
^Louise  by  Whiff  (30299).— Mr.  W.  C.  Thompson,  47  gs. 
Northern  Belle,   by  Northern  Star  (29451),  out  of  Northern 

Rose  by  Nortliern  Chief  (26982).— Mr.  0.  Wallis,  37  gs. 
Snowflake,  bv  Northern  Star  (29451),  out  of  Blanche  by  King 
^  Tulip  (20072).— Mr.  E.  Pease,  30  gs. 
Nursemaid,  by  Prince  Alfred   (29593),  out  of  Bridesmaid  by 

Prince  Patrick  (16760).— Mr.  W.  Knapton,  50  gs. 
Rose  of  Fragrance,  by  Baron  Mantalini  (27951),  out  of  Lady 

Beverley   by  Earl  of  Beverley  (23824), — Messrs.  Angus, 

57  gs. 
Jewelled  Duchess,  by  White  Duke   (32849),  out  of  Jewel  by 

Orange  Prince  (27005). — Mr.  J.  Looker,  Huntingdon,  30  gs. 
Duchess  Marie,  by  While  Duke  (32S49),  out  of  Princess  Marv 

by  Golden  Crown  (21835).— Mr.  J.  Looker,  43  gs. 
Rosabella,  by  AYhite  Duke  (32849),  out  of  Ringdove  2ud  by 

King  Charles  (24240).— Lady  Pigot,  115  gs. 
Nursegir],  by  Julius  Cpesar  (31453),  out  of  Bridesmaid  by 

Prince  Patrick  (16760).— Mr.  T.  Yool,  31  gs. 
Rosebud,  by  Warlaby  (32792),  out  of  Rosv  by  Whiff  (30299). 

— Mr.  T.  Pears,  61gs. 
Bright  Gem,  by  White  Duke  (32849),  out  of  Jewel  by  Orange 

Prince  (27005).— Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  27  gs. 
Flower  of  the  Vale,  by  Wiiite  Duke  (32849),  out  of  Florette 

2nd  by  King  Charles  (24240).— Mr.  R.  Henderson,  50 gs. 
Princess  Sockburn,  by  Royal  Killerby  (32396),  out  of  O.  B's. 

Justitia  by  Baron  Oxford   (23376).— Mr.  Thos.    Wilson, 

Shotley,  81  gs. 
Queen  Boadicia,  by  Royal  Killerby  (33396),  out  of  Jess  by 

Bumper  2ud  (28107).— Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  21  gs. 
St.  Crispin  3rd,  by  White  Duke  (32849),  out  of  St.  Crispin 

2Dd  by    Lord  of  the   Valley    (14837).^Mr.  J.    Gordon, 

Cluny,  160  gs.  BULLS. 

White  Duke  (32849),  by  King  Richard  (26533),  out  of  Grand 

Duchess  by  Grand  Duke  3rd  (16182).— Mr.  T.  Yool,  51  gs. 
Roval  Killerby  (32396),  by  Royal  Broughton  (27352),  out  of 

Killerby  Queea  4th  by  Royal  Buckingham  (20718).— Mr. 

W.  Looker,  115  gs. 
Marshal  Macmahon,   by  White  Duke  (33849),  out  of  Red 

Red    Ruby    by  Manfred    (36801).— Duke  of  Sutherland, 

57  gs. 
Red  Rover,  bv  Rhacius  (32298),  out  of  Royal  Duchess  4th 

by  Golden  Duke  (26266).— Mr.  M.  Blenkinsop,  27  gs. 
Hope  of  Britain,  by  White  Duke  (33849),  out  of  St.  Crispin 

2nd,  by  Lord  of  the  Valley  (14837).— Mr.  N.  Reid,  67  gs. 
Gay  Duke,  bv  White  Duke  (32849),  out  of  Bracelet  by  Murat 

(26935).— "Mr.  T.  Dryden,  51  gs. 
Northern  Commander,  by  White  Duke  (32849),  out  Harriet 

by  Vice-President  (33135).— Mr.  W.  Laing,  36  gs. 
White  Eirl,   by  Wliite   Duke  (33849),  out  of  Butterfly  by 

Knight  of  Richard  Ccenr-de-Lion  (30080).— Col.  Joycey, 

38  gs. 
Lion  of  Flanders,  bv  White  Duke  (33849),  out  of  Florence  by 

Gipsy  King  (21830).— Mr.  Joseph  Laycock,  81  gs. 
Constantine,   by  white  Duke  (33849),  out  of  Royal  Duchess 

4th  by  Golden  Duke  (36366).— Mr.  A.  Stevenson,  35  gs. 
Invincible  Hero,  by  White  Duke  (33849),  out  of  Bracelet  by 

Murat  (26935).— Mr.  R,  March,  34  gs. 
Northern  Crusader,  by  First  Wrangler,  out  of  Northern  Rose 

by  Nortliern  Ciiief  (269S3).— Lord  Ravensworth,  2J  gs. 
Prince   of  the   Tyne,    by    Royal   Killerby    (32396),   out   of 

Princess    Mary    by    Golden    Crown    (21825).— Mr.     W. 

Knapton,  24  gs. 


Merchant  of  Venice,  by  Wliite  Duke   (32849),    out  of  Red 

Ruby  by  Manfred  (26801).— Mr.  G.  Potts,  26  gs. 
Goldsmith,  by  Royal  Killerby  (32396),  out  of  Sunshine  by 
Jeweller  (36460).— Mr.  M.  Davidson,  16  gs. 
Summary. 

39  Cows  averaged  £74    6     8  £2,899     1     0 

ISBuUs  „     47  14    9  716    2    0 


54  head 


66  19     0  3,615     3     0 


SALE    OF   MESSRS.  PROCTER'S   SHORTHORNS. 

At  Tiiroston  Grange,  Durham.     On    Friday, 
April  16. 
BY  MR.   THORNTON. 

The  herd  was  composed  of  two  families — the  Vic- 
toria and  the  Rose — and  was  established  iu  1829  from 
Teesvvater  stock.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  bidders. 
The  ,'price-list  ran  as  follows  for  cows  and  heifers : 
Midsummer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bowstead,  29  gs. ;  Sophia,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  30  gs.;  Young  Victoria,  Mr.  Bowstead,  29  gs. ; 
Duchess,  Mr.  Gallon,  28  gs. ;  Patch,  Mr.  Wallace,  45  gs. ; 
Rose  Blossom,  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  44  gs. ;  Eliza;  Mr.  Neasliain, 
37  gs. ;  Rosemary,  Mr.  Bodsteod,  37  gs. ;  Hannah,  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  53  gs. :  Ruth,  Mr.  Boustead,  40  gs. ;  Young 
Sybil,  Mr.  Thos.  Byron,  27 gs.;  Miss  Rosamond,  Colonel 
Williamson,  39  gs. ;  Melody,  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  65  gs.  ; 
Apology,  Mr.  Wallace,  50  gs. ;  Flora,  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
37 gs.;  Svlvia,  Colonel  Williamson,  24  gs. ;  Breeze, 
Mr.  Bowstead,  23  gs. ;  Marie  Stuart,  Colonel  Williamsou, 
31  gs.;  Princess,  Mr.  Bowstead,  17  gs.  ;  Dewdrop,  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  16  gs.  ;  Fashion,  Mr.  Bowstead,  lOi- gs.  Bulls: 
Lord  Syren,  ]\Ir.  Birkeu,  35  gs.  ;  Rutus,  Mr.  Maynard,  25  gs.; 
Twilight,  Mr.  Bowstead,  37  gs.;  Braudsby,  Mr,  Butcher,  39  gs. ; 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Hunter,  20  gs. ;  Helmsley,  Mr. 
Boustead,  10  gs.;  Ryedale,  Mr.  Birkiu,  9  gs. ;  Aske,  Mr. 
Richardson,  9  gs.  ;  Marske,  Mr.  Procter,  11  gs.;  Alexander, 
Mr.  Richardson,  8  gs. ;  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Mr.  Procter, 
12  gs. 

Summary, 
average.  £     s.    d. 

21  cows     £36    3     6     759  13     6 

11  bulls      20  10    5     226  15    0 

32  averaged   ...       30  15  10     £985     8     6 


COLONEL  KINGSCOTE'S  SHORTHORNS, 

At  Kingscote,  Wootton-under-Edge. 
On  Wednesday,  April  21st, 
BY  MR.  STRAFFORD. 
The  shippon  and  boxes  being  convenieut,  commodious, 
and  coherent,  we  were  able  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
lot.  With  the  purest  water,  gushing  merrily  out  of  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth,  upon  a  slope  of  the  yard  there 
is  abundance  to  wash  dowu  the  victuals  with,  such  as 
made  us  right  envious  who  had  arrived  from  a  district 
where  litter  is  abundant,  whilst  the  springs  are  deficient. 
An  average  of  sixty  to  seveuty  had  been  talked  of,  which 
iu  the  eud  was  solidly  exceeded.  The  tirst  idea  you  got 
was,  as  indeed  the  catalogue  sets  forth,  that  the 
main  view  turned  to  the  dairy  as  well  as  the  beef 
market.  A  big  meeting,  and  a  many  kind  wishes 
expressed  at  the  luncheon,  and  these  found  a  satisfactory 
expression  in  the  quick  bidding  and  good  prices  which 
followed.  It  is  said  that  the  popular  owner  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  cool  hundred  average,  whereas  he 
got  that  more  than  doubled.  Peach  Blossom  3rd 
fell  at  70  gs.  to  Mr.  Pavin  Davies,  who  will  wear 
her  in  his  button-hole  as  a  warning  to  his  terribly 
high-bred  ones,  that  the  milk-vein  is  prime  essential 
of  the  genus  cow.  Clove  has  gone  to  the  Duke 
of    Manchester    at    50    gs.      Comfort,  a   "  blooming, 
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healthy  cow,"  Mr.  LoJer  bought  for  165  gs.  Prude,  at 
71  gs.,  Mr.  Pavin  Davies  again  admires.  Pride,  my  Lord 
Morton,  "a  chip  of  the  old  block,"  secured  at  a  hundred 
gs.  A  Cordial  Lord  Fitzhardinge  bought  for  250  gs.,  "  Of 
Sweet  Duchess  character,"  as  Mr.  Strafford  declared.  The 
gem  of  the  day  Lord  Bective  took  in  Ariel  Marchioness 
at  450  gs.  Papaver  lulled  Mr.  Beauford  to  the  tune  of 
190  gs.,  and  then  the  American,  Mr.  Richardson  showed  his 
Republican  admiration  of  the  aristocracy  by  purchasing 
Baroness  Bickerstaffe.  On  with  a  few  fair  prices,  until  Mr. 
Loder  secured  the  capitally-bred  Oxford  Ida  for  380  gs. 
Elsie  Stuart,  with  calf,  brought  250  gs.  for  her  ransom. 
Velvet  Eyes,  of  "Wild  Eyes  origin,  made  760  gs.  from  Mr. 
Angerstein  ;  and  so  on  upon  an  enviable  scale  of  remune- 
ration for  the  breeding.  The  bulls  were  of  lower  order  ; 
Lord  Vernon's  agent,  however,  obtaining  a  good  one,  as 
on  the  whole  it  was  a  show  of  essentially  useful  and 
wholesome  stock,  with  many  better  "  bargains  "  to  be 
picked  up  than  at  certain  more  pretentious  places. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Peach  Blossom  3rd. — Mr.  Pavin  Davies,  70  gs. 

Clove. — Duke  of  Manchester,  50  gs. 

Comfort. — Mr.  R.  Loder,  165  gs. 

Prude. — Mr.  Pavin  Davies,  71  gs. 

Marchioness  of  Bickerstaffe. — Duke  of  Manchester,  170  gs. 

Pride. — Lord  Moreton,  100  gs. 

Cordial. — Lord  Fitzhardinge,  250  gs. 

Ariel  Marchioness. — Earl  of  Bective,  459  gs. 

Lady  Seraphina  6th. — Mr.  Richardson,  Kentucky,  81  gs. 

Papaver. — Mr.  Beauford,  190  gs. 

Baroness  Bickerstaffe. — Mr.  Richardson,  70  gs. 

Lady  Seraphina  8th. — Mr.  Lackworthy,  70  gs. 

Ariel  Countess. — Lord  Penrhyn,  350  gs. 

Georgie  Hillhurst. — Mr.  Richardson,  155  gs. 

Oxford  Ida.— Mr.  Loder,  380  gs. 

Georgie  Clarence. — Mr.  Richardson,  170  gs. 

Elsie  Stuart. — Lord  Moreton ,  250  gs. 

Lady  Bickerstaffe. — Mr.  Richardson,  135  gs. 

Water  Girl. — Mr.  Richardson,  265  gs. 

Judith. — Mr.  Loder,  355  gs. 

Chutnee. — Mr,  H.  A.  Brassey,  135  gs. 

Georgie  Hillhurst  2ud. — Mr.  Richardson,  165  gs. 

Papaver  2nd. — Mr.  Pavin  Davies,  180  gs. 

Carrie  Craggs. — Mr.  Loder,  300  gs. 

Velvet  Eyes. — Mr.  Angerstein,  760  gs. 

Cosy. — Mr.  J.  J.  Stone,  155  gs. 

Lady  Secret. — Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  320  gs. 

Georgie  Hillhurst  4th.— Mr.  H.  A.  Brassey,  160  gs. 

Walflower's  Queen. — Mr.  Richardson,  62  gs. 

Pretty  Miss  Prim. — Mr.  Richardson,  255  gs. 

BULLS  AND  BULL  CALVES. 

Prince  of  Clarence   5th,  by   3rd  Duke   of  Clarence. — Mr. 

Little,  51  gs. 
Couut  Bickerstaffe   2ud,  by  Duke  of  Hillhurst.— Mr.  Rich, 

57  gs. 
General  Hillhurst  2nd,  by   Duke  of  Hillhurst. — Mr.   Hill, 

45  gs. 
Prince  of  Hillhurst,  by  Duke  of  Hillhurst. — Lord  Vernon, 

G4  gs. 
Lord  Saudgrove   2nd,  by   Oxford  Beau  3rd. — Mr.  Burnett, 

35  gs. 
Duke  of  Hazelcote  36th,  by  Duke  of  Hillhurst. — Mr.  Blandy 

Jenkins,  75  gs. 
Prince  of  Hillhurst  2nd,  by  Duke  of  Hillhurst. — Mr.  O.  Long, 

52  gs. 
Oxford's  Fane,  by  Duke  of  Hillhurst.— Mr.  Carter,  60  gs. 
Lord  Calcot  2nd,  by  Duke  of  Hillhurst. — Mrs.  Vivian,  40  gs. 
Aeronaut  2nd,  bj  Oxford  Beau  3rd,  Mr,  Hewer,  60  gs, 

Summary, 

£     s.    d.                 £      s.  d, 

30  Cows  averaged  220    2    3i  6,603    9  0 

10  Bulls         „          56  11  lOJ  565  19  0 
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179    4    8i 7,169    8    0 


MR.    BOWLY'S   SHORTHORNS, 

At  Siddington,  Cirencester,  on  April  22nd. 
BY    MR.   STRAFFORD. 

What  with  the  now- established  periodical  sales  here,  few 
herds  are  better  known,  or  more  talked  or  written  about 
from  time  to  time,  than  the  Siddington,  and  the  result  on 
Thursday  was  a  business-like  attendance,  many  coming 
on  from  Kingscote,  and  a  capital  average.  Lord  Bathurst 
was  in  the  chair  at  the  luncheon,  and  the  names  of  the 
purchasers  will  offer  the  best  index  to  any  list  of  the  com- 
pany present.  Prominent  amongst  the  lots  were  several 
tracing  back  to  Gazelle,  a  cow  bred  by  the  Rev.  H.  Berry 
in  1824,  which  tribe  has  been  in  Mr.  Bowly's  possession 
for  nearly  forty  years.  About  half  the  animals  offered  are 
of  this  family,  crossed  with  Duchess  and  Oxford  sires, 
such  as  the  4th  Duke  of  Oxford,  7th  Duke  of  York,  2nd 
Duke  of  Tregunter,  and  the  3rd  Duke  of  Clarence. 
There  were  also  a  few  Siddingtons,  of  Kirkleviugton 
descent,  which  at  the  sales  in  1869  and  1872  realised 
good  figures,  and  have  since  excelled  when  again  offered. 
The  Musical  tribe  was  also  represented,  as  well  as  the 
Rubys,  Cowslip,  and  Darlington.  The  top  price  at 
650  gs.  is  by  3rd  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  also  the  600  gs. 
lot  bought  by  Lord  Bective,  and  the  500  gs.  Siddington  ; 
while  noticeably  enough  the  three  400  gs.  cows  are  by 
Duke  of  Tregunter.  The  balance,  however,  is  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  with  the  400  gs.  bull. 
COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Gazelle  11th.— Mr.  F.  N.Smith,  Wingfield,  115  gs. 

Gazelle  15th.— Mr.  F.  N.  Smith,  125  gs. 

Gazelle  2l8t. — Lord  Fitzhardinge,  400  ?s. 

Gazelle  26th. — Mr.  Larking,  Ashdowu,  435  g«. 

Minstrel  4th.— Mr.  Beaufort,  170  gs. 

Gazelle  29th.— Mr.  Larking,  405  gs. 

Siddington  13th. — Mr.  Macintosh,  Havering,  650  gs. 

Gazelle  Slst. — Mr.  Larkworthy,  New  Zealand,  200  gs. 

Ruby  6th.— Mr.  Larkworthy,  210  gs. 

Siddington  15th. — Lord  Bective,  600  gs. 

Siddington  16th. — Mr,  Larking,  505  gs. 

Gazelle  32nd.— Mr.  Brassey,  Preston  Hall,  265  gs. 

Damsel, — Col.  Gunter,  125  gs. 

Rosebud. — Lord  Bective,  50  gs, 

Darlington  5th.— Mr.  F.  N.  Smith,  155  gg. 

Sidonia  2nd. — Mr.  Larkworthy,  150  gs. 

Damsel  2nd. — Mr.  Larking,  80  gs. 

Rosebud  2nd. — Mr.  Larking,  80  gs. 

BULLS. 
Lord  Fitzclarence  2nd. — Mr.  Hulbert,  Cerney,  60  gs. 
Lord  Siddington — Mr.  W.  H.  Poynder,  Wilts,  80  gs. 
Lord  Fitzclarence  3rd. — Mr.  D.  Reeve,  55  gs. 
Lord  Fitzclarence  4th. — Mr-  Adams,  70  gs. 
Lord  Fitzclarence  5th — Mr.  Lewis,  Preston,  65  gs. 
Lord  Fitzclarence  6th. — Mr.  B.  Jenkins,  160  gs. 
Duke  of  Siddington  2ud. — Lord  Fitzhardinge,  400  gs. 
Lord  Fitzclarence  7th.— Mr.  W.  H.  Poynder,  100  gs. 
Lord  Fitzclarence  8th.— Mr.  T.  Mace,  100  gs. 
Lord  Fitzclarence  9th. — Mr.  Smith,  65  gs. 
Lord  Fitzclarence  11th. — 'Mr.  Peacey,  31  gs. 
Lord  Fitzclarence  13th. — Mr.  Cradock,  30  gs. 


18  females  averaged. 
12  balls 


SUMMARY. 

£     s.  d.                £  s.  d. 

...  275     6  8   4,956  0  0 

...  106     8  0  1,270  16  0 


30  head  averaged 207  15    2^ 6,232  16    0 


MESSRS.  EDMONDS  AND  HOBBS'  SHORTHORNS. 
Elfin  Queen.— Mr.  Hulbert,  22  gs. 
Brown  2nd.— Mr.  Tisdall,  30  gs. 
Overdone.— Mr.  Smith,  22  gs. 
Venus.— Mr.  Tisdall,  29  gs. 
Ursulina. — Mr.  Raynbird,  38  gs. 
Venus  2nd. — Mr.  Raynbird,  33  gs. 
Overdone  2nd. — Mr.  Raynbird,  31  gs. 
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Countess  10th.— Mr.  Little,  70  gs. 
Ariel  2nd. — Mr.  Raynbird,  29  gs. 
Elfin  Queen  fJnd.— Mr.  Calverhill,  31  gs. 
Veuus  3rd. — Mr.  Bowly,  25  gs. 
EMu  Queen  3rd.— Mr.  Smith,  31  gs. 
Spring  Floner. — Mr.  Weeks,  36  gs. 
Overdone  3rd. —  Mr.  Raynbird,  22  gs. 
Venus  5th. — Mr.  Jenkins,  36  gs. 
Elfin  Queen  4th.— Mr.  Hobbs,  20  gs. 
Ursulina  2nd. — Mr.  Game,  35  gs. 
Elfin  Queen  5th.— Mr  Stevens,  13  gs. 
Overdone  4th. — Mr.  Raynbird,  15  gs. 
Ariel  3rd.— Mr.  Tisdall,  12  gs. 
Overdone  5th. — Mr.  Raynbird,  88  gs. 


SHOW  AND  SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS  IN  LEEDS 
— On  Tuesday,  April  20,  a  sale  was  held  in  Leeds,  under 
the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Dodds  and  Son,  auctioneers,  Wake- 
field. There  were  two  classes ;  one  for  Shorthorn  bulls  above 
ten  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  months  old,  and  the  other 
for  Shorthorn  cows  or  heifers  of  any  age.  Altogether  tliere 
were  30  beasts,  eight  of  which  were  in  the  bull  class,  and  there 
was  an  equal  number  of  competing  cows  or  heifers.  Tiie 
two  judges  were  Mr.  J.  Culshaw,  Townley  Park,  Burnley  ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Botterill,  Wauldby,  Brough,  Hull.  The  first  prize 
of  £10  for  bulls  was  won  by  Telemachus  VII..  exhibited  by 
Mr.  J.  Rowley,  jun.,  Norton  Priory,  Doncaster  ;  the  winner  of 
the  second  prize,  £5,  being  young  Irwin,  exhibited  and  bred  by 
Mr.  Liuton,  of  SherilF  Hutton.  At  the  sale  they  realised  50 
gs.  and  37  gs.  respectively.  In  tiie  cow  or  heifer  class  Lady 
Fancy,  exhibited  by  Mr.  \V.  Goraersall,  Otterburn,  Skipton, 
won  the  second  prize,  the  first,  £5,  going  to  Warlabina  VII., 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Longstaff,  Smardale.  The  prices  realised  at 
the  sale  by  auction  of  thirty  animals  in  no  case  exceeded  £50, 
the  sum  paid  by  Mr.  Sinitli  for  Telemaclius. 


SALE    OF    SHORTHORNS    IN    AUSTRALIA.— 

At  the  sale  of  a  draft  from  the  herd  of  Mr. 
Richard  Morton,  of  Mount  Derrmut  and  Skelsmergh 
Hall,  ou  February  23rd,  by  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Co..  of 
Melbourne,  the  following  results  were  reached  :  15 
bulls  averaged  £452  18s.— £6,793  10s.;  21  cows  and 
heifers  averaged  £372.— £7,812.  Total  £14,605  lOs., 
or  a  general  average  of  £405  13s.  3|d.  Earl  of  Geneva 
(31068),  bred  by  Mr.  Pavin  Davies,  in  1871,  was 
knocked  down  to  Robertson  Brothers,  for  1,650  gs. ; 
Duke  of  Brunswick  6th,  to  Mr.  E.  Henty,  for  660  gs. ; 
Duke  of  Derrmut  18th,  to  Watt  and  Thompson,  for  650  gs. 
The  best  cows  were  Roan  Duchess  by  Royal  Butterfly 
22nd,  sold  for  790  gs.,  to  Mr.  S.  Gardiner ;  and  Duchess 
of  Brunswick,  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  for  760  gs. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


BRAMPTON  SPRING  ^AIR.— The  first  fair  of  the  season 
for  store  stock  in  the  district  surrounding  Brampton  was 
held  on  Brampton  Sands  The  display  of  stock  of  all 
kinds  was  considerably  below  the  average,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  and  amongst  the  cattle  it  was  evident  the  jobbers 
had  selected  many  of  the  best  previous  to  the  market.  Not- 
withstanding the  scarcity  of  provender  and  roots,  and  the  cold 
and  stormy  winter  that  has  just  passed,  the  majority  of  the 
animals  were  fresh,  and  seemed  to  have  no  want  of  food. 
Anything  that  was  good,  and  would  soon  be  ready  for  the 
butcher,  was  eagerly  bought  at  high  prices;  but  for  small, 
poor  stirks,  and  cows  that  were  lean  and  had  passed  a  good 
many  Easter  Sundays,  little  inquiry  was  manifest.  At  the  close 
no  small  number  of  tlie  inferior  kinds  would  be  taken  home 
again  ;  whilst  two  and  three-year-old  bullocks  and  heifers, 
forward  in  condition,  rapidly  brought  very  large  sums,  and 
called  forth  the  frequent  remark  that  cattle  had  now  become 
as  dear  as  ever.    Little  trade  was  apparent  amongst  the  sheep 


A  few  lots  were  on  sale,  but  a  scarcity  of  customers  rendered 
transactions  of  a  very  limited  and  inanimate  character.  Not 
so,  however,  on  the  Pig  side  of  the  market.  Below  the  usual 
number  were  ou  offer,  and  a  host  of  buyers  put  in  an  appear- 
ance ;  hence  prices  ruled  very  high.  The  highest  figure  asked 
was  45s.  each,  and  nothing  with  any  pretensions  to  a  pig  ready 
for  sale  could  be  obtained  for  under  34s.  or  35s.  A  rapid 
clearance  soon  became  effected.  Mr.  Mitchell,  horse  dealer, 
had  about  a  dozen  good  draught  horses  for  sale  ;  they  attracted 
many  lookers-on,  who  criticised  their  points  freely,  and  some 
were  sold  for  high  prices. 

CARLISLE  SPRING  FAIR.— There  was  a  fair  show 
of  cattle,  but  the  herds  were  mixed  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  quality  was  much  below  the  average  of  this 
season  of  the  year.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
buyers,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  keep  they  were 
slow  purchasers,  and  except  for  the  very  best  descriptions 
trade  was  dull  and  prices  loiver.  Shorthorn  stirks  £'J  lUs.  to 
£11,  two-year-old  ditto  £13  to  £15,  three-year- old  ditto  £14 
to  £18,  Irish  £7  lo  £13,  and  crossbreds  £11  to  £14  10s. 
each.  There  was  a  very  small  show  of  sheep,  which  sold  well. 
Cheviot  ewes  29s.  to  31s.,  cross-bred  ewes  233.  6d.  each. 

DEVIZES  SPRING  FAIR. —There  was  the  largest 
supply  of  both  sheep  and  beasts  that  has  ever  been 
known  for  the  time  of  year,  but  trade  ruled  dull,  and  prices 
receded  Is.  to  2s.  a  head  from  the  rates  made  at  Wi-yhill  only 
a  fortnight  before.  Good  couples  made  from  40s.  to  SSa., 
which  latter  price  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Butler,  and  the  same 
lot  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Mr.  llarraway  at  59s. 
Ewe  tegs  made  from  35s.  to  44s.,  the  latter  price  being  given 
for  a  nice  100,  belonging  to  Mr.  Keevi],  of  Clench.  Wether 
tegs  made  from  33s.  to  40s.  6d.,  which  sum  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Gee  for  a  lot  he  sold.  The  beast  fair  was  undoubtedly 
the  largest  ever  known  in  Devizes,  and  there  was  a  very  good 
trade  for  big  barren  cows  and  workiug  oxen,  though  not 
much  inquiry  for  other  classes  of  stock.  Barren  cows  made 
from  £15  to  £19  each,  and  good  fresh  working  oxen  from 
£25  to  £33,  nearly  all  being  sold.  Young  beasts  were  a  very 
heavy  trade,  there  being  hardly  any  sale.  Useful  two-year- 
old  heifers  sold  at  from  £10  to  £13  each,  in-calf  heifers  from 
£17  to  £24. 

LINCOLN  APRIL  FAIR.— The  long-wished-for  fine 
weather  put  in  an  appearance  just  in  time  to  make  the  fair 
both  lucrative  to  dealers  and  pleasing  to  visitors.  On  Mon- 
day there  were  more  horses  of  a  superior  charitcter,  and  a 
greater  number  of  buyers,  than  for  some  years  past.  There 
was  a  good  show  of  hunters,  which  were  in  great  demand, 
the  prices  ranging  from  £150  to  £250.  Pairs  of  carriage 
horses  fetched  from  i200  to  .£300.  The  average  price  of 
nags  was  from  £100  to  £150.  Ponies  made  from  £30  to  £60. 
The  number  of  horses  brought  into  the  city  by  the  G.  N.  R. 
was  779  ;  by  the  Midland,  262 ;  and  by  the  M.  S.  and  L., 
186.  Ou  Wednesday  the  chief  horse-dealing  transactions 
were  in  the  draught  line,  of  which  class  of  horses  there  was  a 
superfluous  show,  and  prices  generally  ruled  high,  ranging 
from  £60  to  ^120.  Messrs.  Smith,  Ellison,  and  Co.'s  cup 
for  the  best  pen  of  20  wether  hoggs  was  awarded,  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  to  Mr.  Peele  Robinson,  of  Saxby-by-Spital. 
Two  other  lots  were  shown,  viz.,  by  Mr,  J.  F.  Ealand,  of 
Scampton,  and  Mr.  W.  Morris,  of  Waddington.  The  sheep 
of  the  last-named  gentleman  were  commended.  Mr.  W.  Bar- 
tholomew, of  Waddington  Heath,  Mr.  T.  Cartwright,  of 
Dunston  Pillar,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Lamb,  of  Welbourn,  acted  as 
judges.  The  general  business  of  the  sheep  fair  commeuced 
on  Thursday.  There  was  a  very  large  show  of  prime  sheep, 
but  sales  were  slowly  effected,  sellers  asking  more  money  than 
buyers  seemed  disposed  to  give.  The  fair,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  consisted  chiefly  of  hoggs,  superior  sorts  of  which  were 
offered  at  from  66s.  to  even  £6  per  head,  while  inferior  sorts 
ranged  from  50s.  to  63s.  There  was  but  a  short  supply  of 
shorn  sheep,  for  which  high  prices  were  asked,  but  trade 
ruled  dull.  The  following  longwool  ram  hoggs,  bred  by  and 
the  property  of  R.  G.  F.  Howard,  Esq.,  Temple  Bruer,  were 
offered  for  public  competition  in  pairs,  and  realised  the  fol- 
lowing prices  per  head:  No.  1,  5|  gs.,  Mr.  Jackson;  No.  2, 
5  gs.,  Mr.  Riggall ;  No.  3,  5  gs.,  Mr.  Lindsay  ;  No.  4,  6  gs., 
Mr.  Towne;  No.  5,  5  gs.,  Mr.  Lindsay ;  No.  7,  6^  gs.,  Mr. 
Mason  ;  No.  8,  7^  gs..  Major  Grantham :  No.  9,  5^  gs.,  Mr. 
Flatten;  No.  10,  7  gs.,  Mr.  Flatten;  'No.  11,  6  gs.,  Mr. 
Banks ;  No.  12,  6  gs.,  Mr.  Flatten  ;  No.  13,  5J  gs.,  Mr. 
Gladwin  ;  No.  14,  5  gs.,  Mr.  Pebberdy ;  No.  16,  5^  gs.,  Mr. 
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Gladwin;  No.  17,  6h  gs..  Mr.  Flatten;  No.  18,  C|  gs.,  Mr. 
Mason;  No.  19,  6  gs.,  Major  Graniham;  No.  20,  20  gs., 
Major  Grantham  ;  No.  21,  10  gs.,  Major  Grautliara  ;  No.  23, 
10  gs.,  Mr.  Mason  ;  No.  23,  jk  gs.,  Mr.  Flatten  ;  No.  24,  7 
gs.,  Mr.  Tomlinson;  No.  25,  5J  gs.,  Mr.  Gladwin  ;  No.  26, 
5^  gs.,  Mr.  Hudson;  No.  27,  5^  ^s.,  Mr.  Gladwin  ;  No.  28, 
o^gs.,  Mr.  Flatten;  No.  29,  5igs.,  Mr.  Gladwin ;  No.  30, 
6  gs..  Major  Grantham ;  No.  31,  7^  gs.,  Mnjor  Grantham; 
No.  32,  6  gs.,  Mr.  Riggall;  No.  33,  5^  gs.,  Mr.  Gladwin  ; 
No.  34,  6  gs.,  Mr.  Hudson  ;  No.  35,  6|  gs.,  Mr.  Mason  ;  No. 
36,  6  gs.,  Mr.  Mason  ;  No.  37,  5|  gs.,  Mr.  Hudson  ;  No.  38, 
5i  gs.,  Mr.  Gladwin  ;  No.  39,  C^  gs.,  Mr.  Lindsay  ;  No.  40, 
6  gs.,  Mr.  Lindsay.  The  following  longwool  ram  lioggs, 
bred  and  fed  by  the  owner,  Mr.  A.  GarfU,  and  principally  from 
the  noted  flock  of  the  late  Mr.  Battersby,  were  also  offered  by 
public  auction,  and  realised  prices  per  liead  as  follows  :  No.  1, 
12  gs. ;  No.  2,  9|  gs.,  Mr.  R.  Epton  ;  No.  3,  6  gs.,  Mr.  Bray  ; 
No.  4,  6  gs. ;  No.  5,  5|  gs.,  Mr.  Beadham  ;  No.  6,  7  gs.,  Mr. 
Flatten  ;  No.  8,  21  gs.,  Mr.  William  Ghcst ;  No.  9,  S.|-  gs., 
Major  Grantham  ;  No.  10,  14  gs.,  Mr.  11.  Epton ;  No.  11,  8| 
gs. ;  No.  13,  6  gs.,  Mr.  NiehoUs ;  No.  13,  12  gs.,  Mr. 
Maitin;  No.  14,  10  gs.,  Mr.  Gresham  ;  No.  15,  7  gs.,  Mr. 
Flatten  ;  No.  16,  10  gs. ;  No.  17,  7^  gs. ;  No.  18,  61  gs. ; 
No.  19,  10  gs. ;  No.  20,  7}^  gs.,  Mr.  Sargeant ;  No.  21,  7i 
gs.,  Mr.  Sargeant;  No.  22,  8  gs.,  Mr.  Nicholls;  No.  23,  6 
gs.,  Mr.  Banks ;  No.  24,  7i  gs.  ;  No.  25,  8  gs. ;  No.  26,  6 
gs.,  Mr.  Sargeant ;  No.  27,  6  gs.,  Mr.  Tvson  ;  No.  28, 
5i  gs. ;  No.  29,  6  gs.  ;  No.  30,  7  gs. ;  No.  "31,  7i  gs.,  Mr. 
Nicholls.  The  show  of  beasts  on  Friday  was  the  largest  for 
some  years.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  fresh  stock,  of 
which  there  was  an  average  supply,  but  poor  beasts  were  dif- 
ficult to  quit.  Mr.  Bott  exhibited  49  grazing  bullocks,  3| 
years  old,  which  were  purchased  at  £29  each  by  Mr.  Bennett. 
Ten  grazing  bullocks,  the  property  of  Mr.  Howard,  were 
bought  for  Mr.  Grettou  at  £28  each  ;  and  Mr.  Headland  sold 
five  store  beasts  at  £31  10s.  each.  A  lot  of  tweutytwo-year- 
old  steers  sold  by  Mr.  Howard  at  £18  each,  and  Mr.  Holmes 
27  of  the  same  age  at  £16,  Mr.  Smeeton  being  the  purchaser 
of  both  lots.  Mr.  Mackinder  showed  a  lot  of  two  years  old, 
30  in  number,  which  found  a  puichaser  at  £22  each  ;  Mr. 
Morris  made  £23  10s.  each  of  a  lot  of  10 ;  and  Mr.  Rose  ob- 
tained £23  10s.  each  for  steers,  2J  years  old.  A  lot  of  young 
beasts  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mayfield  realised  £33  each  ;  and  some 
good  two  years  old  were  sold  at  £21,  £23  15s.,  and  £23  each. 
A  dozen  young  steers,  the  property  of  Mr.  Tateson,  made  £25 
each;  Mr.  Chambers  obtained  £31  each  for  a  lot  of  aljout  a 
dozen,  and  a  like  price  for  a  similar  number  by  Mr.  H.  Silves- 
ter. A  lot  of  young  steers,  shown  by  Mr.  Worth,  realised 
£25  10s.  each.  A  fair  clearance  was  effected,  yearlings  ave- 
raging from  £9  to  £13;  two  years  old,  £15  to  £18  ;  three 
years  old,  £30  to  £25  ;  and  thrt-e  and  a  half  years  old  and 
upwards,  from  £35  to  £33.  Drapes  made  from  £14  to  £31 
each,  according  to  quality. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION  AT  LINCOLN  FAIR.— Two  of 
Mr.  R.  G.  F.  Ho  yard's  sheep  were  secured  by  M^jor  Grant- 
ham at  20  gs.  and  13  gs.  respectively,  and  of  the  40  offered 
38  were  sold  for  £261  9j.,  being  an  average  of  £6  17s.  7d.  each. 
Thirty  of  Mr.  Garfit's  realised  £361  19s.  6d.,  an  average  of 
£8  14s.  8d.  One  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  W.  Ghest  for  21 
gs.,  and  another  to  Major  Grantham  for  14  gs.  Mr.  Worth,  of 
Nettleham,  also  some  rams  at  £8  each  Sale  of  bulls  :  Messrs. 
Briggs  also  offered  (or  sale  by  auction,  in  the  cattle  market,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  several  Shorthorn  bulls  and  bull-calves. 
Three  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Parker,  Ingilby,  realised  25,  36, 
and  20  gs.  respectively;  six  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  FeilMacvicar 
made  43,  48,  28,  31,  35,  and  41  gs.  respectively  ;  two  belong- 
ing to  the  Messrs.  Budding  made  44  gs.,  and  28  gs  ;  two 
belonging  to  Mr.  E.  Paddison  made  42  gs.  each  ;  and  three 
bull-calves,  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  Garfit,  realised  38,  23,  and 
16  gs.  respectively. 

MUIR  OF  ORD  SHEEP  MARKET.— The  sheep  stock 
consisted  entirely  of  hoggs,  and  numbered  11,400.  Of  this 
number  the  greater  part  was  Cheviots,  for  which  class  the  de- 
mand was  slack — much  slacker  than  that  for  blackfaced.  For 
the  few  good  lots  prices  asked  were  very  high,  and  a  good  part 
of  the  day  passed  without  any  being  sold.  The  Cheviots 
which  changed  hands  were  at  prices  from  27s.  to  32s.,  and  for 
wedder  iioggs  and  ewe  hoggs  23s.  to  24s.  Blackfaced  stock 
were  of  much  better  quality  ;  the  demand  for  them,  especially 
for  the  ewe  hoggs,  was  extremely  good,  and  most  of  the  lots 
were  sold  early  in  the  afternoon.    The  wether  hoggs  sold  at 


from  20s.  to  23s.  p?r  head,  and  the  ewe  hoggs  at  from  26s.  to 
27s.  eacli.  Half-bred  sheep  were  few  in  number,  but  the  qua- 
lity was  good.  The  demand  on  them  was  fair,  and  a  good 
clearance  was  effected  at  from  4 Is.  to  50-!.  per  head  for  mixed 
lots.  Compared  with  the  prices  at  the  corresponding  market 
of  last  year,  the  Cheviot  stocks  were  Is.  to  2s.  per  head  down. 
Blackfaced  were  about  tiie  same  as  they  were  last  year,  and 
half-breds  were  slightly  down.  At  the  close  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Cheviot  stock  were  unsold,  but  there  was  almost  a  total 
clearance  of  blackfaced. 

TRINITY  MUIR  TRYST.— At  this  annual  market  f  r 
sheep  and  cattle  the  attendance  of  farmers  and  dealers  u  s 
large.  There  was  also  a  good  show  of  fat  cattle,  and  a  lai- 
show  of  Irish,  but  only  two  or  three  lots  of  sheep.  The  marr 
ket  was  a  stiff  one,  but  by  tlie  afternoon  a  large  number  of 
sales  were  effected.  The  top  lot,  consisting  of  ten  fat  stots. 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Stocks,  and  sold  to  Mr.  Smith,  at  £36  10s. 
each.  Mr.  Temple  sold  twenty-five  animals  at  £31  each.  Mr. 
Scott,  fourteen  two-year-olds  at  £30  10s.,  and  six  at  £25, 
Mr.  Milue,  six  at  £25.  Mr.  Baxter,  twelve  at  £18.  Mr. 
Sheriffs,  eight  two-year-olds  at  £17.  Mr.  Bell,  ten  at  .£31. 
Mr.  Dorward,  four  two-year-olds  at  ,£14.  Mr.  Scott,  twelve 
six-quarter  stots  at  £13  10s.  Mr.  Carnegie,  two  bulls  for 
£48.  Mr.  Calder,  a  lot  of  stots  at  £18  15s.  each.  Mr. 
Young,  jun.,  four  at  £34.  Mr.  Guthrie,  cross  hoggs  at  43s. 
each.  There  were  a  number  of  cattle  left  unsold.  The  ave- 
rage price  for  fat  cows  was  about  70s.  per  cwt. 

AVEYHILL  NEW  SPRING  FAIR  was  held  on  Thursday 
April  22,  and  was  well  attended.  The  fair  was  principally  com- 
posed of  tegs  and  couples,  there  being  also  several  excellent 
pens  of  fat  sheep  belonging  to  Mr.  j[3ailey,  Appleshaw  ;  Mr. 
Bennett,  Red  House,  and  others  ;  the  former  gentleman's 
realising  69s.  per  head.  Prices  for  tegs  may  be  quoted  from 
2js.  to  50s.,  136  very  useful  ones  being  sold  at  3  Is.  An  ex- 
cellent pen  of  couples  made  6O3.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  sheep  realised  3s.  more  than  at  the  late  Romsey  fair,  and 
the  general  tone  of  trade  was  good.  Mr.  Alfred  Reeks  held  a 
sale  of  stock  on  the  ground,  and  obtained  satisfactory  prices. 
Heifers  and  calves  sold  from  £8  to  £10  ;  cows  in-calf,  £12  to 
£1Q  ;  and  some  excellent  yearlings  sold  for  £6  a  head. 


CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  THE  EAST.— The  visitation 
seems  to  be  general  throughout  the  empire.  We  hear  of  it 
in  Bagdad  and  in  Trebizond,  the  extreme  points  north  and 
south  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  empire.  At  Scala  Nova, 
in  the  province  of  Smyrna,  and  at  the  Dardanelles,  it  has 
wrougiit  terrible  ravages.  There  is  small-pox  among  the 
sheep  and  pulmonary  disease  among  the  cattle.  So  far  otficial 
documents  instruct  us.  Private  letters.state  that  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  tlie  Dardanelles  the  most  lucky  have  lost  50  per 
cent,  of  their  sheep,  and  that  of  many  large  flocks  only  five  in 
every  lumdred  are  left.  A  recent  visitor  to  the  plains  of  Troy 
remarked  the  skeletons  of  thousands  of  sheep  lying  bleaching 
upon  the  ground.  I'rom  Smyrna  we  hear  of  vast  flocks  totally 
destroyed.  What  the  disease  has  vfrouglit  in  the  famine  dis- 
tricts of  Asia  Minor  has  already  been  told.  From  European 
Turkey  the  accounts  are  no  less  distressing.  From  Adrianople 
we  learn  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  horned  cattle  and  horses  have 
been  lost,  and  that  sheep  liave  died  in  a  very  much  greater 
ratio.  The  Turkish  official  journal,  ca.\\e(l  the  Bdiriie,  which 
is  published  at  Adrianople,  describes  the  peculiar  symptoms  of 
the  disease  which  has  carried  off  the  horned  cattle  and  horses, 
and  attributes  the  mortality  among  the  slieep  to  intestinal 
consumption  caused  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  conse- 
quent scarcity  of  pasturage.  In  Macedonia  there  is  not  only 
scarcity  of  pasturage,  but  also  of  food  for  human  consumption. 
From  the  most  trustwortliy  accounts,  however,  it  may  be 
gathered  that,  as  regards  bread,  the  scarcity  is  only  temporary, 
for  it  would  appear  that  the  agricultural  operations  in  the 
province  of  Drama  have  been  conducted  this  sowing  season 
under  exceptionally  favourable  conditions,  and  that  the  area  of 
land  sown  has  been  above  the  average.  From  the  province  of 
Gallipoli  the  accounts  are  very  bad  indeed.  The  horned  cattle 
are  being  swept  away  by  a  disease  which  in  some  localities 
affects  the  bowels,  in  others  the  respiratory  organs,  but  which 
seem  to  partake  generally  of  a  typhoid  character.  In  the  rase 
of  horses,  the  disease  affects  the  spine,  and  is  very  rapid  in  its 
action. — T/ie  Leva/if  Herald, 
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REVIEW     OE    THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING    THE    PAST    MOJNTH. 


The  month  of  April  has  come  and  gone  without  the 
usual  characteristics  of  sunshine  and  frequent  genial 
showers.  For  the  most  part  it  has  heen,  indeed,  fine 
overhead,  but  the  temperature  has  been  so  lowered  by 
north  and  easterly  winds  that  slow  progress  has  been 
made  in  vegetation,  which  remains  extremely  backward, 
and  though  we  have  twice  had  a  rainy  period  of  some 
hours,  the  downfall  was  neither  heavy  nor  followed  by 
such  warmth  as  the  growth  of  everything  required.  But 
a  set  in  of  genial  weather  might  yet  bring  up  the  long 
arrears.  The  circumstance,  too,  of  its  being  backward 
may  bring  additional  safety  to  the  period  of  bloom,  and  so 
prove  advantageous  in  the  end.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  harvest  should  be  late,  it  will  make  a  larger  draught 
upon  stocks,  and  throw  us  into  the  period  of  autumnal 
showers,  which  only  lately  were  so  mischievous.  Not- 
withstanding the  goodness  of  our  last  crop  of  wheat,  so 
free  has  the  demand  been  for  foreign  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  recent  liberal  supplies,  very  little  would  have  been 
left  in  granary.  Yet  tur  home  deliveries  bave  greatly 
exceeded  the  previous  year,  ."so  proving  the  enormous 
consumption  constantly  going  on,  and  at  present  prices, 
with  our  growing  population,  it  is  nothing  but  what  was 
to  be  expected.  The  foreign  receipts  into  the  kingdom 
from  August  31  to  April  17  were  about  6,848,319  qrs., 
against  about  8,195,279  qrs.  in  1874,  which  shows  a 
decrease  of  1,346,960  qrs.  If  these,  therefore,  are  to 
be  our  average  receipts  for  the  nest  four  months  and  a 
half,  we  shall  yet  want  about  four  million  quarters,  and  it 
will  depend  on  prices  here  whether  it  will  be  forwarded. 
Prices  during  the  month  have  been  receding  Is.  to  2s. 
per  qr.,  and  as  the  season  throughout  Europe  and  North 
America  is  backward,  the  draught  on  general  stocks  may 
be  greater  than  anticipated,  and  make  holders  abroad  less 
ready  to  send  on.  The  quantity  now  afloat  and  destined 
for  the  British  Isles  is  about  1,340,000  qrs.  Shut  up  to 
frost  till  recently,  the  European  markets  were  very 
quiet,  and  prices  have  little  varied.  Owners  in 
Southern  Russia  and  Hungary  do  not  appear  anxious 
to  renew  business  without  more  animating  prospects, 
but  if  monetary  pressure  should  set  in  they  will,  no 
doubt,  send  pretty  freely,  and  it  is  the  fear  of  this  that 
has  kept  the  poorly  supplied  Loudon  markets  in  a  state 
of  greater  depression  than  is  noted  elsewhere.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  recent  quotations  at  the  several  places 
named  :  Best  white  wheat  at  Paris  45s.,  at  Bordeaux 
47s.;  Berdianski  at  Marseilles  49s.,  Ghirka  47s.; 
the  range  of  prices  ia  Belgium  was  403.  to  46s.  6d.,  in 
Holland  4ls.  to  48j.  ;  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein  at 
Hambro'  44s. ;  red  at  Stettin  41s.,  at  Mayence 
44s.  6d.,  at  Berlin  41s.,  at  Cologne  46s.,  at  Peters- 
burg 41s.  6d. ;  fine  high  mixed  at  Konigsberg  and 
Dantzic,  45s.  f.o.b.,  or  50s.  c.f.i. ;  Wolgast  from  Hambro', 
48s.  6d.  c.f.i.,  Rostock  48s.  c.f.i. ;  fine  heavy  red  wheat 
at  Pesth,  45s.  f.o.b.;  Ghirka  at  Odessa  39s.  6d., 
Sandorairka  3Ss.  6d. ;  Californian  white  at  Sau  Francisco, 
453.  6d.  c.f.i.  ;  soft  wheat  at  Algiers,  4Gs. ;  red  at  New 
York,  42s.  Gd.perqr.,  c.f.i. 

The  first  Monday  in  Mark  Lane  opened  on  a  small 
supply  of  English  wheat  and  moderate  arrivals  from 
abroad,  principally  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Danzic. 
The  show  of  fresh  samples  during  the  morning  from 
Essex  and  Kent  was  very  short,  but  the  condition  fair. 
Factors,  early  iu  the  morning,  endeavoured  to  obtain  Is. 
advance,  but  did  not  occasionally  succeed  though  rather 


better  prices  were  occasionally  made.  The  foreign  trade 
evinced  more  firmness,  from  the  great  reduction  of  stocks 
and  moderate  arrivals,  but  prices  were  not  quoted  higher. 
The  arrivals  oft'  the  coast  being  but  moderate,  floating 
cargoes  fully  obtained  previous  rates.  Some  of  the 
country  markets  this  week  fell  short  in  their  supplies, 
and  prices  generally  tended  upwards,  the  following  noting 
an  advance  of  Is.  per  qr. — viz.,  Hull,  Melton  Mowbray, 
^larkct  Rasen,  Spalding,  SpiJsby,  Reading,  &c.  Liver- 
pool was  without  change  in  both  markets.  Edinburgh 
was  6d.  per  qr.  dearer  for  wheat,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
were  only  firm. 

On  the  second  Monday  the  English  receipts  were  again 
small,  but  the  foreign  arrivals  were  doubled  by  cargoes 
from  America  and  Danzic.  The  fresh  samples  exhibited 
on  the  Essex  and  Keutish  stands  were  not  many,  the 
condition  fair.  They  came,  however,  to  a  dull  market, 
sales  being  very  slow  for  the  best  samples,  at  previous 
rates.  The  same  quietude  prevailed  in  foreign,  from  the 
fresh  arrivals  offering,  and  the  rates  of  the  previous  week 
were  scarcely  maintained,  especially  for  samples  ex  ship. 
It  was,  however,  dift'erent  with  cargoes  afloat,  which, 
though  more  numerous,  found  customers  freely,  at  un- 
altered rates.  "With  the  season  backward,  though  fine 
overhead,  offers  in  the  country  were  more  liberal,  but 
rates  were  certainly  less  firm,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
London  advices,  and  here  and  there  prices  gave  way,  as 
Market  Rasen  Is.  per  qr.  ;  and  though  Liverpool  was 
firm  on  Tuesday  it  was  Id.  per  cental  lower  on  Friday. 
Though  Glasgow  reported  a  rise  iu  wheat  of  6d.,  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith  made  no  change.  It  was  the  same  at 
Dublin,  both  for  native  and  foreign  samples. 

Ou  the  third  Monday  the  English  supply  rather  in- 
creased, but  the  foreign,  though  good,  was  diminished, 
fully  half  the  arrivals  being  from  New  York.  Though 
the  fresh  samples  this  morning  were  not  abundant,  and 
the  condition  was  generally  good  there  was  an  unusual 
heaviness  at  the  opening  of  the  trade,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  millers  ventured  to  ask  prices,  and  when  they  eventu- 
ally came  to  terms  it  was  at  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  reduction 
ou  former  prices.  Foreign  was  also  very  much  neglected, 
as  though  the  sunny  weather  would  rapidly  mature 
the  growing  crops,  and  to  sell  at  all  it  was  necessary  to 
give  way  Is.  per  qr.,  and  even  then  not  much  was  done. 
Floating  cargoes,  though  not  abundant,  were  less  in 
request,  and  but  barely  obtained  previous  rates.  This 
week  opening  very  fine,  and  the  London  accounts  being 
so  depressed  the  country  markets  felt  the  influence 
heavily.  All  were  dull  and  tending  downwards.  Many 
gave  way  Is.,  as  Salisbury — Reading,  Hull,  Newcastle, 
Sheffield,  Louth,  Melton  Mowbray,  Sleaford,  &c.,  while 
the  following  weie  Is.  to  2s.  lower — viz.,  Rugby,  Leeds, 
Gainsborough,  Market  Rasen,  St.  Ives,  Spalding,  &c. 
Liverpool  was  down  2d.  to  3d.  per  cental  on  Tuesday, 
and  on  Friday  the  market  was  Id.  to  2d.  cheaper.  Edin- 
burgh gave  way  Is.  to  2s.,  as  well  as  Glasgow,  but  at  Aber- 
deen there  was  no  change.  Dublin  was  very  dull  for 
native  wheat,  and  8d.  to  6d.  per  barrel  cheaper  for 
foreign . 

On  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  a  moderate  supply  of 
English  wheat,  but  plenty  of  foreign.  The  show  of  fresh 
samples  from  the  near  counties  was  short.  Business  was 
quiet,  and  progressed  but  slowly,  though  the  condition 
was  fine,  at  the  rates  of  the  previous  week.  Notwith- 
standing stocks  in  London  were  very  low  of  foreign,  and 
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only  reckoned  as  a  six  days'  coasumption,  with  many 
stauds  quite  bare,  what  was  done  was  without  the 
slightest  improvement  in  prices. 

The  receipts  for  four  weeks  into  London  were  25,672 
qrs.  English  wheat,  77,684  qrs.  foreign,  against  11,995 
qrs.  English,  99,825  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  time  last 
year.  The  receipts  into  the  kingdom  for  the  four  weeks 
ending  April  17  were  2,529,145  cwt.  Wheat, 434,803  cwts. 
Plour,  against  2,520,425  cwt.  wheat,  499,177  cwts.  Flour 
in  1874.  The  London  exports  for  the  month  were  only 
132  qrs.  The  London  averages  commenced  at  44s.  5d., 
and  closed  at  453.  6J.  The  general  averages  began  at 
41s.  lOd.,  and  ended  at  43  s.  4d.  per.  qr. 

The  Hour  trade  throughout  the  month  has  been  dull, 
with  very  little  change  in  values.  The  top  price  of  town- 
made  has  continued  403.  per  sack,  Norfolks  293.  to  30s., 
American  barrels  25s.,  extra  26s.  The  four  weeks'  im- 
ports into  London  were  in  English  sorts  74,313  sacks, 
foreign  13,211  sacks,  13,735  barrels,  against  65,025 
sacks  country,  14,194  sacks,  27,492  barrels  foreign  in 
1874. 

The  malting  season  beiug  in  its  decline,  the  value  of 
the  best  barley  has  become  little  more  than  nominal, 
though  from  the  small  quantity  sent  to  London  its  price 
has  kept  up  pretty  well,  and  grinding,  from  the  rise  in  oats, 
has  improved  about  Is.  per  qr.,  inferior  being  worth  27s. 
to  28s.,  and  thus  cheaper  for  its  weight  than  oats.  The 
imports  into  London  in  British  qualities  for  four  weeks 
were  3,848  qrs.,  foreign  19,346  qrs.,  against  17,578  qrs. 
British,  36,650  qrs.  foreign  in  1874. 

Malt  has  been  very  little  in  demand  all  through  the 
month,  and  second-rate  qualities  could  only  be  sold  by 
accepting  lower  terms,  though  line  sorts  noraiually  kept 
their  price. 

Maize,  with  moderate  arrivals,  has  fluctuated,  first 
advancing  Is.,  tlien  losing  6d.,  and  finally  hardening  some- 
what as  oats  and  barley  rose.  Good  white  or  yellow 
closed  worth  35s.  to  36s.  6d.  per  qr.  The  four  weeks' 
imports  were  20,186  qrs.  against  27,090  qrs.  in  1874. 

The  oat  trade,  from  short  arrivals  and  exhausted  stocks, 
has  long  been  threatened  with  a  great  change,  and  it  hap- 
pened this  month  in  a  degree  which  none  on  the  Lon- 
don markets  ever  saw  before.  With  very  short  arrivals, 
the  first  Monday  was  up  fully  Is.  6d.  per  qr.,  and  between 
the  second  and  third  Monday  quite  an  excitement  charac- 
terised the  trade,  making  a  rise  from  the  lowest  recent 
rates  of  about  5s.  per  qr.  Indeed,  there  seemed  quite  a 
scramble  among  buyers,  for  on  one  occasion  not  a  single 
ship  sample  appeared  in  first  hands,  and  people  seemed  to 
think  nothing  more  was  to  be  had  for  a  time  from  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Russia,  from  the  long  prevalence  of  the 
frost  in  the  Baltic  and  the  general  shortness  of  the  crops, 
not  only  here  but  abroad.  381bs.  Swedes  were  thus  sent 
up  from  25s.  6d.  to  30s.  6d.  On  the  first  arrival,  however, 
of  a  large  fleet,  a  heavy  decline  took  place,  bringing  values 
to  their  former  level ;  but  it  turned  out  that  dealers  were 
still  so  bare,  that  on  the  next  heavy  arrivals,  instead  of 
being  farther  depressed,  they  recovered  6d.  per  qr.,  so  that 
401b.  black  Swedes  are  now  worth  29s.  to  SOs.,  and 
lighter  corn  and  Russian  sorts  in  proportion.  We  again 
expect  fluctuations  in  this  grain  till  the  commencement  of 
harvest,  as  they  continue  scarce  and  dear  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  France,  Hungary,  and,  indeed,  everywhere,  from 
the  drought  of  1874.  The  four  weeks'  imports  into 
London  were  2,791  qrs.  English,  3,496  qrs.  Scotch,  867 
qrs.  Irish,  and  232,082  qrs.  foreign,  against  1,243  qrs. 
English,  200  qrs.  Scotch,  and  83,336  qrs.  foreign,  in 
1874. 

The  short  supplies  of  English  beans  and  the  cold  wea- 
ther have  kept  up  the  value  of  this  grain,  and  though  at 
the  commencement  of  the  month  there  was  a  good  foreign 
supply,  very  little   since  has  appeared,  and  stocks  then 


were  too  low  for  prices  to  be  affected.  There  has  been  a 
good  demand  also  for  the  country,  where  prices  have  been 
dearerthauhere.  Fine  small  old  English  are  held  at  SOs.  per 
qr.,  and  harrows  about  the  same.  Mazagans  and  ticks  45s., 
Italian  46s.,  and  others  in  proportion.  The  arrivals 
into  London  for  four  weeks  were  1,700  qrs.  English  and 
9,775  qrs.  foreign,  against  2,679  qrs.  English  and  6,784 
qrs.  foreign  in  1874. 

The  arrivals  of  peas,  both  English  and  foreign,  beiug 
limited,  prices  have  been  gradually  hardening:  grey  are 
worth  44s.,  and  fine  white  463.  to  47s.  But  the 
demand  naturally  falls  oft'  at  this  time  of  year,  and  rates 
can  hardly  be  reliable.  The  English  receipts  in  four 
weeks  were  1,830  qrs.,  and  foreign  1,094  qrs.,  against 
422  qrs.  English  and  730  qrs.  foreign  in  1874. 

The  linseed  trade  has  not  varied  through  the  month. 
Imports  this  month  17,212  qrs.,  last  year  3,461  qrs. 

The  demand  for  cloverseed  this  year,  though  dilatory, 
from  the  state  of  the  weather,  has  been  continued,  and 
kept  up  prices  to  the  end,  with  very  little  stock  on 
hand,  and  tares  have  had  an  unusual  run  at  great  prices, 
from  the  failure  of  the  hay  crop. 


IMPERIAL     AVERAGES 

For  the  week  ended  April  17,  1875. 

Wheat  64,2441  qrs.         433.    4d. 

Barley  10,426^    „  40a.    6d. 

Oats 2,167^    ,,  308.    Od. 

COMPARATIVE     AVERAGES. 


WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

Years 

Qrs.         8. 

d. 

Qrs.         8. 

d. 

Qrs.        8. 

d. 

1871.. 

.  71,9131  ...  58 

11 

12,0661  ...  37 

3 

2,950-i  ...  27 

9 

1872.. 

.43,576^  ...  54 

5 

13,7351  ...  36 

5 

2,494J  ...  22 

8 

1873.. 

.  34,.'259t  ...  54 

7 

12,505i  ...  39 

2 

2,4358  -  23 

10 

1874.. 

.  36,.'525|  ...  60 

6 

9,681^  ...  48 

5 

1,587    ...  28 

7 

1875.. 

.  64,2411  ...  43 

4 

10,426 J  ...  40 

6 

2,167i  ...  30 

0 

AVERAGE  S 


Fob  ihb  Six  Wbbks 

BKDINa 

Mar.    13,  1875 |    41 

Mar.    30,  1875 

Mar.    27.  1875 

April     3,  1875 , 

April    10,  1875 

April    17,  1875 , 

Aggregate  of  the  above.... 
The  same  period  in  1874..., 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

s.    d. 

8.    d. 

41      4 

12      6 

41      9 

42      2 

41    10 

41      8 

42      5 

41      3 

43      1 

40      8 

43      4 

40      6 

42      3 

41      6 

60      5 

48      6 

Oata. 
8.    d. 


LONDON    AVERAGES. 

Wheat 2,746  qrs.      45s.    6d. 

Barley —    ,,         — s.    Od. 

Oats —    ,,         — s.    Od. 

CORN  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED 

For  the  week  ending  April  17. 


Imported 

nto 

Exported. 

Bngl'd.'Scotl'd. 

Ireland. 

British. 

Foreign 

Wheat 

Cwts.     Cwts. 

235597  ,     56767 

113359  i     24874 

360278  1      6277 

98  1       9500 

3145         1013 

48505  '     36613 

86496  ;     16074 

560            500 

Cwts. 

133560 

6946 

111487 

Cwts. 

10 

471 

'        258 

229 
6 

Cwts. 

Oats 

21 

Rye 

Peas 

Beans... 

Indian  Com 

Buckwheat 

225 
4733 

Total 

848038  1  151618 

251993 

974 

4979 

Wheat  Flour..„. 

38797       54216 
1740 

12087 

549 

305 

4 

74 

118 

Pea  Meal 

Bean  Meal 

Total 

Grand  Total.. 
Malt qrs. 

40537   1     64216 
888575   j  205834 

12087 
264080 

i        932 

i       1906 

1501 

118 

£097 
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DRAWING  ACCOUNTS  with  Commercial  Houses  and  Private  Individuals,  either  upon  the  plan  usually  adoptea  ny 
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IMPORTANT   TO    FLOCKMASTERS. 


THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  and  Yeterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  his  late  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  K.G.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  which  requires  no  Boiling,  and 
may  be  used  with  Warm  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  all  other  insects  injurious  to 
the  Flock,  preventing  the  alarmmg  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  purifying  the  Skm,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  Wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  highly 
Contributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  .&c.,  at  his  Manu- 
fectory  as  above,  and  sold  as  loUows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  required: — 

1  lb.  for  20  sheep,  price,  jar  included £0 


61b. 

30 

81b. 

40 

101b. 

60 

201b. 

100 

301b. 

160 

401b. 

200 

601b. 

250 

601b. 

300 

801b. 

400 

1001b. 

600 

(Cask  and  measure 
included) 


0  10 

0  16 

1  0 
1  3 
1    7 

1  17 

2  6 


Should  any  Flockmaster  prefer  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
will  be  equally  effective. 

MOST  TMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
From  Mr.  Hbbepath,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist  :— 
Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18th,  1861. 
Sir, — I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.    If  it  is  used  according  to  the  directions 
gfiven,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  effectually  destroys  vermin, 
itwill  not  injure  Che  haii-  roots  (or  "yolk  ")  in  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.     I  thmk  it  deserves  the  numerous' 
testimonials  published.    I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

William  Hebapath,  Sen.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  &c,. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Loicwter  House,  Great  i/over-street  Borough  London. 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFIC, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  will  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  used  in  all 
climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon — sufficient  on  an  average  for  thirty  Sheep  (according 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  in  wine  quart  bottles, 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL, 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  April  16th,  1855. 
"Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yours  ot  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  repUed  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.*  The 
600  sheep  were  aU  dressed  in  August  last  with  84  gallons  of 
the  '  NoN-PoisoKous  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  own  dresser,  tha 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after 
dressing  according  to  instructions  left ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.  Being  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  wrote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day ;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  February  during  the  dressing, 
your  Specific  proved  itself  an  invaluable  remedy,  for  in 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cured ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  remarkably  well  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"For  JOHN  TINGBY,  Esq., 
"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg.  '  "R.  RBNNEY, 

l^g"  Flockmasters  would  be  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  "Non-poisonous  Compositions:"  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "Non-poisonous" 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  such 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenacioua 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  must  be  wholly  useless, 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  APPARATUS ,£U,  *5,  £4,  k  £3. 
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JUNE,    1875. 


PLATE. 

OXFORDSHIRE   DOWN   WETHERS. 

The  Cup  Pex  at  the   Smithfield  Cluk  Show,  1874.      Exhibited  by  the  Executors  of  the 
LATE  Mr.  Samuel  Druce,  of  Eynsham,  Oxon. 


Some  time  previous  lo  liis  decease  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Druce,  an  admirable  jud^'e  of  a  sheep  and  a  pig,  drew  out 
seven  sheep  to  prepare  for  Christmas,  and  a  pen  of  three 
of  these  took  the  first  prize  in  Birmingham ;  another  pen 
of  three  were  declared  to  be  the  best  at  Islington,  and  the 
remaining  wether  took  the  silver  cup  as  the  best  sheep  xx 
the  extra  stock  class.  Something  of  a  monument  this 
— osre  ferennius — to  the  memory  of  a  man. 


The  Oxfordshire  Downs  were  established  as  a  distinct 
breed  about  forty  years  since,  when  the  father  of  Messrs. 
Joseph.  Samuel,  and  Milton  Druce  began  crossing  the 
Southdowu  with  the  Cotswold ;  and  the  family, 
as  Mr.  Charles  Howard  put  it  in  his  paper  at 
the  Farmers'  Club,  '■  have  produced  many  extraordinary 
sheop." 


THE        FARMERS^        CLUB. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  BILL. 


Tlie  hst  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  prior  to  the  usual 
summer  and  autumnal  recess  took  place  on  Monday  evening, 
May  ?«r(],  in  Salisbury-square,  Dr.  Voelcker  presidlngr.  The 
subject  fixed  for  consideration  was,  as  announced  at  the  pre- 
eeding  mouthly  mreting — tlie  Government  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Bill.     The  attendance  was  unusually  large. 

The  CiiAiiiMiVN,  in  opening'  the  suliject,  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Mechi  expressing  regret  that  indisposition  prevented  him 
from  attending  and  taking  part  in  tlie  discussion.  They 
were  well  aware  that  Mr.  Corbet  liai,  in  compliance 
with  a  request  from  the  Committee,  consented  to  post- 
pone his  promised  paper  on  the  breeding  of  stock,  in  order 
that  the  Club  might  on  that  occasion  consider  the  bill  relating 
to  Tenant-Right  which  was  now  before  Parliament ;  and  much 
as  tlipy  would  all  have  liked  to  hear  Mr.  Corbet  on  different 
breeds  and  qualities,  they  would,  he  thought,  agree  with 
him  that  the  Committee  exercised  a  sound  judgment  in  ask- 
ing Mr.  Corbet  to  defer  that  subject  to  a  future  meeting.  Mr. 
Masfen  would  now  open  the  discussion  by  reading  a  paper, 
and  be  was  sure  the  members  would  concur  in  his  opinion 
that  the  introduction  of  the  important  question  before  them 
could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  better  hands  (cheers). 

-Mr.  Masfen  read  the  following  paper  : 

We  are  met  tliis  evening  to  discuss  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Bill,  now  before  Parliament.  I  will  crave  your  indulgence 
for  a  short  time  whilst  I  endeavour  to  give  you  my  views  on 
tlie  subject,  hoping  it  may  lead  to  a  discussion  afterwards.  We 
have  been  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  as  to  the  remedy  which 
this  bill  would  be  to  the  ills  we  have  so  long  felt  anxious 
about,  and  tlie  expressions  of  the  Premier,  when  the  deputation 
waited  upon  him  two  months  ago,  induced  us  to  hope  that 
there  was  something  good  in  store  for  us,  that  the  great  object 
of  our  desires  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  at  least  satis- 
factory to  most  of  us.  I  will  not  denounce  it,  but  there  are 
blots  in  it  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  bar  its  general 
usefulness.  The  question  which  first  arises  in  my  mind  is  this, 
Do  we  require  legislation  ?  Secondly,  Is  permissive  legislation 
legislation  at  all  ?  There  can  be  little  force  in  that  contract 
which  a  man  has  the  power  to  evade  ;  if  we  are  to  have  an  Act, 
let  it  be  such  a  one  as  will  best  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
times,  or  we  are  better  without  it  altogether.  Certain  coun- 
ties, and  portions  of  counties,  have  for  long  been  held  up  as 
patterns  for  the  general  body  of  agriculturists.    You  may  ask 

Olii  Skries. 


why  they  enjoy  that  reputation.  Because  they  have  long  been 
in  the  enjoyment  of  wliat  we  are  now  asking  and  liave  a  right 
to  receive,  and  what  this  bill  is  said  to  extend  to  us ;  but  will 
any  of  its  ardent  admirers  prove  to  me  liow  far  the  general 
public  are  to  be  benefited  by  it,  and  how  these  owners  will  benefit 
who  are,  and  have  always  been,  unwilling  to  extend  that  right  of 
freedom  and  security,  which  in  the  present  day  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  who  are  intending  to  do  well  to  themselves  and  to 
the  acres  entrusted  to  them  to  till.  I  speak  my  views  as  a  tenant- 
farmer,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  owners  of 
the  land,  and  all  who  liave  an  interest  in  it.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  which  surround  this  thing  is  the  apathy  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  this  would  be  the  greater  reason  why 
I  should  enforce  it  to  the  utmost  were  I  a  large  landed  pro- 
prietor. Too  few,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are,  or  ever  can  be, 
interested  in  this  matter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a 
"Tenant-Right  or  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill"  can  only  be 
of  advantage  to  men  who  can  bring  a  liberal  amount  of  capital 
to  bear  upon  their  occupation.  Who  are  they?  and  what  do 
they  do  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  the  return  which 
the  country  enjoys  from  the  acres  in  their  occupation,  and  the 
miserable  pittance  yielded  by  those  broad  acres,  where  atten- 
tion and  capital  are  so  markedly  absent.  If  Lord  Derby's  re- 
marks had  been  confined  to  the  Latter  class  of  farming,  they 
would  be  more  than  verified.  There  is  little  doubt  the  produce 
of  such  laud  could  be  more  than  doubled.  Having  been  brought 
up  and  mixed  freely  with  the  agricultural  class  I  think  I  can 
say  that  they  are  not  a  thoughtless  class  ;  they  have  no  desire 
to  ask  more  than  they  are  prepared  to  give,  and  that  modera- 
tion is  the  general  limit  of  their  demand  ;  and  if  such  is  the 
case,  which  I  am  disposed  to  think,  none  will  behold  enough 
to  dispute  how  long  are  we  to  be  kept  at  bay  ?  I  have  a  firm 
conviction  that  every  class  of  the  community  will  gain  by  the 
passing  of  a  good  bill,  and  that  the  landed  interest  will  lose 
nothing,  but  on  the  contrary,  be  the  greatest  gainers  if  they 
will  assist  in  securing  a  good  "  Teuaut-lligbt  Bdl."  Since 
this  bill  was  first  brought  forward,  an  alteration  has  been  made 
in  one  of  the  most  objectionable  clauses,  and  we  are  lioping 
others  will  follow.  There  is  oue  great  good  in  tlie  introduction 
of  this  measure,  it  establishes  the  principle  of  the  right  a  tenant 
has  for  his  invested  capital,  which,  at  the  present  time,  he 
fails  to  establish,  except  by  special  arrangement.  The  experi- 
ence of  parliamentary  life  lias  taught  many  that  some  pet 
scheme  of  tlieirs  has  been  so  metamorphosed  in  committee, 
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that  their  own  child  was  scarcely  recognisable  ;  and  in  a  great 
measure  this  bill,  to  meet  the  views  ot  the  majority  of  the  best 
farmers,  will  require  to  undergo  a  similar  process.  Tiie  bill 
introduced  into  the  House  last  year  by  i\[r.  Hov-'Hrd  and  Mr. 
Kead  could  not  be  said  to  advocate  out;  interest  without  due 
regard  to  the  other,  and  although  that  bill  dul  nut  meet  with  a 
very  hearty  reception,  it  was  found  a  ditiicnk  task  for  its  most 
strenuous  opponents  t(j  give  decisive  battle  to  its  just  princi- 
ples. The  lir^t  Irish  Land  Bill  was  moderate  in  its  demand 
and  general  character,  but  was  rejected.  The  sequel  has 
proved  that  sonietiiing  \crv  far  in  advance  of  it  was  subse- 
quently passed.  Who  are  those  who  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  paid  for  any  demand  made  by  tiie  outgoing  tenant?  Clearly 
his  successor,  either  in  a  direct  money  payment  or  by  an  in- 
crease of  rent :  hence  the  interest  of  the  landlord  is  equally 
great  with  the  tenant's  in  getting  this  long-vexed  question 
settled  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  It  was  said  in  the  discussion 
on  the  loth  ultimo,  that  the  5th  clause  alone  rendered  the  hill 
valuable  ;  clearly  it  is  so,  but  the  classification  of  the  improve- 
ments is  not  in  accordance  with  my  views.  I  should  certainly 
recommend  a  limit  to  he  fixed  to  the  amount  of  compensitiou 
which  shall  be  paid,  or  sprioxis  inconveniences  and  misunder- 
standings «ill  frequently  arise.  The  amount  to  be  paid  should 
on  uo  circumstances  exceed  one  year's  rent.  Ten  years  should 
be  given  instead  of  seven,  for  those  iucluded  under  the  2nd 
class.  Clause  6  lays  down  that  nothing  beyond  the  improve- 
ments contained  in  that  schedule  shall  be  recognised  as  im- 
provements ;  but  clause  14  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  manifested  in  the  clause  above  alluded  to,  in  the  way  in 
which  it  deals  with  the  landlord's  power  of  claim  for  waste. 
The  ooth  clause,  dealing  with  notice  to  quit,  I  should  make 
compulsory,  in  preference  to  the  mode  here  proposed.  In  the 
hird  class,  I  should  object  to  pay  for  artificial  manure  used  for 
any  corn  crop.  The  arbitration  clause  is  not  in  accordance 
with  my  view.  "  The  county  court  judges  shall  appoint  an 
arbitrator  ;"  the  same  authority  has  to  "  appoint  an  umpire." 
Clearly  this  is  not  the  most  desirable;  having  to  hear  an  appeal 
against  the  man  they  have  appointed.  Deputy  judges  would  be 
inure  desirable  to  settle  cases  of  this  nature.  The  umpire's 
decision  should  he  liual,  and  no  power  to  go  to  law  should  be 
retained  alter  the  arbitration  is  completed.  There  will  be  an 
advantage  to  settled  estates  by  the  passing  of  this  bill,  who,  in 
lis  absence,  could  not  give  compensation  at  all.  The  time 
speciiied  for  contracting  out  of  this  bill  is  short,  and  two 
mouths  only  must  elapse  before  its  operation  will  be  complete, 
and  in  numbers  of  cases  there  will  be  no  repudiation  of  it 
from  sheer  iudiifereuce  (an  undesirable  state  of  things  on  any 
estate).  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  dissenting  landlords  will  be  slow  to  take  the  step  which 
deprives  both  themselves  and  their  tenants  of  the  benefit  of 
the  bill,  for  a  short  time  only  will  be  required  to  prove  to  them 
the  best  tenants  will  gradually  retire  from  an  occupation  where 
no  security  is  given,  and  the  shortsightedness  of  his  previous 
opposition  will  be  too  manifest  to  require  further  promptings 
from  without.  There  is  a  question  I  would  put  to  the  agents, 
many  of  whom,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  belong  to  our  club,  if 
they  will  tell  us  their  experience  of  the  state  in  which  land  is 
generally  found  when  it  changes  bauds.  Is  it  not  frequently 
beggared  to  the  last  degree,  requiring  a  large  investment  of 
capital  by  the  landlord  to  secure  a  good  tenant  ?  Are  you  not 
very  frequently  compelled  to  take  a  reduction  of  rent?  If 
such  is  the  case,  which  I  presume  will  not  be  disputed,  are  we, 
and  have  we  for  generations,  been  pursuing  a  wise  course,  and 
can  it  he  denied  tliat  legislation  will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
any  class  associated  with  the  land  or  the  general  community  ? 
We  hear  it  said  no  legislation  is  required.  I  cannot  endorse 
these  sentiments  ;  the  passing  of  a  good  bill  will  be  hailed  as 
a  national  blessing.  The  great  change  I  wish  to  see  is  that 
it  should  be  made  the  object  of  every  occupier  to  become  an 
improving  tenant  up  to  the  time  of  quitting  the  farm,  hut 
former  legislation  has  not  favoured  such  an  hypothesis.  We 
have  read  that  it  has  been  argued  in  the  debate<!  on  this  subject, 
that  this  bill  is  intended  to  place  tenants  on  a  fooling  with 
their  landlords  ;  that  it  is  not  our  wish  ;  but  we  have  no  desir- 
to  see  ourselves  and  our  families  occupyiuir  a  position  inferior 
to  the  labourer  in  our  employ,  which  will  manifestly  be  the 
case  if  the  ower  grades  are  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
disposed  to  do.  The  additional  impost  placed  upon  us,  in  the 
shape  of  a  largely-increased  labour  account,  the  increase  of 
rates  for  education.  Sanitary  and  the  Highawy  Acts,  cause  an 
increasing  expenditure,  which   can  only  he   met  by  greater 


security  and  more  freedom  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  is  expected  to  do  certain  things — first,  to 
correct  any  deficiency  which  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
times  require  to  protect  the  weak  from  any  unjustifiable  inter- 
ierence  by  the  class  above  them,  and  to  compel  those  who 
f'j  ly  a  large  share  of  this  world's  treasure  to  perform  the 
various  duties  which  devolve  upon  thein.  This  bill  deals 
directly  and  mainly  with  one  of  these  subjects,  and  I  am 
desirous  to  know  if  you  consider  it  deals  with  it  in  a  manner 
in  accordance  with  youi  views.  Is  it  as  comprehensive  as  we 
require  it  to  be  ?  and  in  which  particular  does  i'.  fail  ?  Have 
I  alluded  to  the  various  portions  of  its  details  in  a  manner  in 
accordance  with  your  general  views?  One  thing  has  frequently 
struck  me,  when  taking  up  the  papers,  for  some  few  years 
past,  since  this  subject  of  unexhausted  improvements  has  been 
freely  spoken  and  written  about,  to  see  how  generally  the 
correspoudeuts  have  been  anonymous.  The  illogical  arguments 
too  frequently  adduced,  and  the  untenable  aspersions  they  have 
thought  proper  to  promulgate,  have  rendered  their  position 
more  secure  under  an  assumed  name,  when  their  better  judgr 
meut  dictated  to  them  the  course  they  were  taking  was  inde- 
feasible. An  honest  expression  fears  not  public  criticisms.  We 
are  told  that  a  large  discount  must  be  taken  off  the  remarks 
of  men's  expressions,  and  that  farmers'  spirits  rise,  and  mirth 
and  humour  are  mixed  up  with  the  remarks  they  make,  and 
that  at  auction  sales  the  spirits  are  varied  in  proportion  to  the 
liberality  of  their  host,  and  that  the  biddings  are  always  in 
proportion  to  the  gathering,  and  the  refreshments  gratuitously 
provided.  Gentlemen,  is  this  strictly  true  P  Are  there  none 
amongst  us  who  have  control  of  our  senses  and  appetites,  if  a 
few,  too  convivial  in  nature,  are  disposed  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  be  led  into  committing  themselves  ? 
My  experience  is  the  percentage  of  that  class  is  very  small ; 
philosophers  and  economists  must  be  serious,  and  lam  disposed 
to  assert  that  our  ranks  can  boast  of  men  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  seriously  before  expressing  an  opinion.  The  natural 
disposition  of  the  agriculturist  is  placid  with  contentment ;  he 
is  not  disposed  to  interfere  with  the  acts  of  others,  but  his 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world  is  greater  than  formerly,  and 
with  a  spirit  characteristic  of  the  race  from  which  he  sprang 
he  is  prone  to  resist  the  injury  inflicted  on  a  member  of  his 
class.  It  has  been  stated  durins;  the  debate  that  the  cases 
are  rare  where  a  spirit  of  illiberality  is  manifested,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, some  of  us  are  brought  face  to  face  with  many  of  the 
facts  which  destroy  that  confidence  whicli  is  so  essential. 
Now,  if  one  part  of  an  estate  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of 
capital  and  pRrseverauce,  and  the  adjoining  land  into  one 
where  neither  capital  nor  industry  is  brought  to  bear,  the  one 
has  his  rent  raised  periodically,  the  other  allowed  to  drag  along 
on  the  old  terms  until  the  lowest  state  of  production  is  arrived 
at.  What  then  takes  place  ?  That  farm  is  relet  at  a  lower 
rent,  or  the  landlord  has  to  make  a  heavy  investment  to  induce 
a  man  of  means  to  invest  capital  upon  it :  hence  I  say  it  is 
well  for  owners  to  consider  how  far  this  bill  should  not  meet 
with  more  extended  liberality  than  some  are  disposed  to  give 
to  it.  "  Progress"  is  the  motto  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  :  let 
there  be  the  same  progressive  state  of  improvement  which  is 
desirable  (or  each  class  of  the  community  extended  to  the 
branch  of  the  profession  whose  object  it  is  to  supply  the  daily 
wants  of  this  nation,  and  although  one-half  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  drawn  from  beyond  the  seas,  an  increased  home 
production  must  be  viewed  as  one  of  our  great  national 
blessings.  Every  farm  could,  and  many  doubtless  would,  be 
in  a  progressive  state  up  to  the  latest  period  of  occupation,  if 
a  liberal  compensation  were  extended.  Increased  capital, 
which  must  now  be  brought  upon  a  farm,  and  the  unsettled 
and  rising  state  of  the  labour  market,  has  brought  about  a 
desire,  and  I  may  say  a  determination,  to  press  this  subject 
upon  the  minds  of  the  landed  interest  in  a  manner  it  never 
assumed  previously.  How  often  is  it  found  difficult  to  let  land 
of  a  moderate  class?  and  if  such  is  admitted,  it  is  high  time 
some  means  were  found  of  making  that  portion  of  our  soil 
more  attractive.  The  38th  clause,  as  I  stated,  is  altered  since 
it  was  first  introduced,  but  it  is  questioned  by  some  how  far 
that  alteration  will  he  considered  desirable  ;  it  is  more  obscure, 
and  may  doubtless  deceive  many,  who  will  probably  consider 
the  intention  similar  to  the  old  one.  We  liear  that  custom 
has  the  force  of  law ;  probably  that  is  so,  but  there  are  few 
instances,  according  to  the  returns  collected  by  the  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  from  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  where  there  is 
any  recognised  Tenant-Right,   and  tardy  indeed  has  been  its 
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growth  since  the  days  of  Pusej'.  The  fraud  that  some  are 
disposed  to  advance  as  an  argument  in  opposition  to  this  bill 
is  more  imaginary  than  real.  In  the  locali'ies  in  which  this 
system  has  been  in  openition  no  practical  diificulty  arises  in 
determining  the  amounts  equitably  due.  Things  are  not  hid 
under  a  bushel,  and  it  is  generally  manifest  to  a  practised  eye 
how  far  the  claim  is  justifiable.  It  is  easy  to  raise  a  cry  of 
alarm,  and  to  denounce  this  or  that  sugsjestiou  ;  hut  there  is 
littJe  practical  force  in  it  after  all.  There  are  impressions 
abroad  that  other  classes,  and  not  the  landlords,  are  our 
decided  opponents.  May  we  ask  tiie  reason  why?  Permis- 
sive legislcition  is  easily  evaded.  We  need  not  go  far  for  an 
illustration.  The  law  at  the  present  time  gives  the  game  to 
the  occupier ;  but  nearly  every  agrtcmcnt  put  into  the  liands 
of  a  tenant  calls  upon  him  to  forego  tlut  right.  The  sacred 
privilege  of  au  Englishman  is  not  interfered  with  by  this  case, 
for  freedom  of  contract  supersedes  the  law  most  clearly  where 
such  a  demand  is  conceded.  In  justification  of  ray  remarks 
on  the  apathy  of  the  general  body  of  tenant-farmers,  and 
their  confiding  disposition,  the  recent  election  for  Bedfordshire 
furnishes  a  striking  illustration.  Not  one  syllable,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand,  ever  escaped  the  candidate's  lips  as  to  his 
views  on  this  bill,  and  he  goes  to  Parliament  pledged  to  no 
course,  and  that  at  a  time  when  we  are  hoping  for  suDstantial 
assistance  from  that  House  of  which  he  is  now  a  member. 
He,  too,  is  a  representative  of  a  noble  family,  belonging  to  a 
party  who  during  the  debate  have  showu  their  determined 
opposition,  not  only  to  the  bill,  but  in  a  decided  tone  ej- 
])ressed  an  opinion  that  legislation  was  not  needed,  and  that 
full  compensation  was  already  given,  either  in  one  shape  or 
other,  and  generally  by  the  occupation  of  a  farm  much  below 
its  value.  The  farmers  of  Bedfordshire  might  naturally  form 
a  favourable  opinion  o'  the  sou  of  one  wiio  is  so  appreciated 
as  a  landlord  ;  but  when  a  great  national  question  is  at  stake, 
there  is  naturally  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  to 
know  the  views  of  those  who  seek  Parliamentary  honours,  on 
one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  No  doubt  he  will,  as 
liis  ancestors  have  done  before,  form  one  of  that  class  for 
which  no  Parliamentary  action  is  required  ;  but  I  should 
certainly  have  been  more  pleased  to  have  heard  an  expression 
of  opinion.  Confidence  is  one  thing,  distrust  another ;  let 
the  one  be  removed,  the  other  will,  vrith  advantage,  be  found 
ready  to  succeed  it.  "  Live  and  Let  Live"  is  our  motto. 
Singleness  of  eye  is  too  apparent  in  remarks  frequently 
advanced.  The  more  thoroughly  this  subject  is  investigated 
the  more  clearly  does  its  advantage  to  all  parties  manifest 
itself.  Let  this  bill  be  accepted  as  an  instalment,  hoping  that 
something  more  substantial  may  be  conceded  in  Committee 
which  will  cause  the  names  of  its  promoters  to  receive  that 
tribute  which  is  due  to  those  who  have  endeavoured  by  legis- 
lation to  adjust  this  matter,  which  underlies  the  domestic 
happiness  of  our  great  and  increasing  nation.  I  have  now  to 
propose  the  following  resolution  for  your  consideration : 
"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill,  owing  to  its  permissive  character,  is  valuable 
only  as  a  concession  to  the  principle  of  Tenant-Riaht,  the 
necessity  of  which  was  demonstrated  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
in  introducing  the  bill,  and  admitted  by  the  Premier  in  his 
reply  to  t!ie  deputation  from  the  Club.  It  is  therefore  sub- 
mitted that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  principle  thus  recog- 
nised, the  Government  should  make  the  Act  practically 
effective  by  striking  out  Clause  37,  and  otherwise  amending 
the  measure." 

Mr.  T.  WiLLSOiT  (Leicestershire)  seconded  the  resolution. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  Corbet,  read  clauses  8  and  37,  which  were 
respectively  as  follows : 

8. — The  addition  made  by  an  improvement  to  the  letting 
vahie  of  a  holding  shall  not  in  any  case  be  deomed,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  to  continue  beyond  the  end  of  the  re- 
spective times  following  after  the  execution  of  the  improve- 
ment : 

Where  the  improvement  is  of  the  first  class,  twenty  years : 
Where  it  is  of  the  second  class,  seven  years : 
Where  it  is  of  the  third  class,  two  years,  or  after  a  crop  of 
com  or  potatoes  has  been  taken. 

37. — Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  a  landlord  and  tenant, 
or  intending  landlord  and  tenant,  from  entering  into  and 
carrying  into  effect  any  such  asnreement  as  they  think  fit, 
or  interfere  with  the  operation  thereof,  j 


Mr.  C.iLDECOTT  and  Mr.  James  Howard  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  bill  liad  been  altered  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Clark  (Elfurd  Manor,  Plymouth)  said  when  he  intro- 
duced a  subject  bearing  on  the  question  before  the  meeting 
about  a  year  ago  he  was  called  all  sorts  of  names — he  would 
not  say  by  members  of  that  Club,  but  by  people  elsewhere  ; 
and  in  that  room  a  land-agent,  looking  at  him  most  pointedly, 
said  that  if  he  thought  landlords  would  put  up  with  legislative 
interference  he  was  very  much  mistaken.  AVhat,  however,  did 
he  find  now  ?  He  found  that  the  principle  of  Tenant-llight 
was  admitted  not  only  throughout  the  country,  but  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  iu  his  opinion  that  was  a  very  long 
and  a  very  solid  step.  The  fact  of  the  Upper  House 
having  recognised  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  and  of  the  Government  having 
brought  in  a  bill  founded  upon  that  report,  justified  him  iu 
saying  that  a  step  had  been  gained  which  could  never  be  lost 
(cheers).  When  that  bill  went  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons let  them  not  throw  cold  water  upon  it,  but  let  them  en- 
deavour through  their  representatives  to  make  it  a  good  work- 
ing measure — such  a  measure  as  would  be  approved  !)y  tenaut- 
farmers  and  the  public  at  large  (cheers).  To  throw  cold 
water  upon  it  would  be  to  postpone  legislation  for  a  consider- 
able time.  It  had  been  said  that  the  acceptance  of  aid  front 
Mr.  Fawcett  and  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  was  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness on  their  part,  but  he  altogether  denied  that.  Those  gen- 
tlemen, feeling  au  interest  in  the  producing  power  of  the  land, 
had  a  right  to  raise  their  voices  on  that  question.  It  was  an 
interesting  public  question  how  the  largest  amount  of  pro- 
duce could  be  made  to  feed  tlie  working  classes  of  this 
country.  The  tenant-farmers  were  no  longer  apathetic 
on  that  question  ;  and  many  landlords  were  having  their  eyes 
opened,  and  saw  that  they  had  trusted  too  much  to  their 
aaents  to  tell  them  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong. 
Many  of  them,  he  believed,  were  now  disposed  to  do  justice  to 
their  tenantry.  He  knew  that  he  was  then  saying  what  was 
distasteful  to  many,  but  he  did  not  mind  that,  since  actua'od 
by  a  motive  ot  justice  he  was  interested  in  a  good  measure 
being  passed,  which  would  give  the  tenant  security  for  the 
capital  he  invested  iu  the  soil,  and  consequently  enable  him  to 
develop  fully  its  resources,  and  he  would  dely  any  one  to  say 
that  such  a  measure  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  landlord, 
and  of  great  national  advantage.  In  1868  be  was  asked  by 
the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Chamber  of  Agriculture  to  introduce 
a  good  form  of  agreement,  containing  a  compensation  clause. 
At  that  time  a  large  number  of  leases,  from  almost  every  part 
of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  were  sent  to  him, 
and  he  found  that  but  six  of  them  contained  a  compensation 
clause.  He  did  introduce  such  an  agreement,  based  on  the 
principle  that  whilst  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  belonged 
to  the  landlord,  the  condition  of  the  soil  produced  by  good 
farming  belonged  to  the  tenant,  the  object  being  to  enable  the 
tenant  to  farm  up  to  the  last  day  of  his  tenancy,  not  only 
without  deterioration,  but  with  a  progressive  and  increasing 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  pith  of  the  agreement  was  iu  the 
cjmpensation  clause.  Since  then  such  a  clause  had 
been  introduced  in  a  great  many  leases  and  agreements 
iu  that  part  of  England;  but  many  landlords  still  pre- 
ferred to  go  in  the  old  way;  and  if  farmers  allowed  the 
permissive  principle  to  be  adopted,  men  of  that  class,  who 
were  the  very  men  who  had  made  legislation  necessary,  would 
continue  to  go  in  the  old  way.  He  would  ask  what  possible 
injury  a  compulsion  could  do?  The  landlord  who  did  his 
duty  could  not  be  injured  by  it,  and  all  should  desire  that  land- 
lords who  would  not  do  their  duty  without  compulsion  should 
be  subject  to  it.  He  had  heard  that  Sir  Thomas  Aeland  had 
introduced  lately  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  relating  to 
that  question.  Sir  Thomas's  name  was  on  the  back  of  Mr. 
Piisey's  bill,  which  was  before  Parliament  a  great  many  years 
ago,  and  he  would  ask  how  it  was  that  he  had  taken  no  fur- 
ther step  towards  legislation  till  after  a  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ? 
With  the  greatest  possible  deforence  for  Sir  Thomas  Aeland, 
he  would  say,  "  Discard  Sir  T.  Acland's  bill,  and  stick  to 
the  bill  which  is  coming  down  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
because  if  you  do  that  it  may  pass  through  the  Housp  of 
Commons;  whereas,  if  you  do  not  stick  to  it,  but  allow 
your  minds  to  be  led  away  by  some  other  measure,  nothing 
will  be  done."    Let  them  not  take  any  step  which  would  pro- 
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bably  prove  of  a  retrograde  character.  Let  hem  not  trust  to 
The  Times  on  that  question,  hot  use  their  own  common 
sense.  Neither  let  them  allow  tlie  clap-trap  which  had  been 
brought  forward  about  Mr.  I'awcett  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
to  influence  their  conduct.  Those  gentlemen  had  a  right  to 
assume  that  if  farmers  liad  Tenant-llight  they  would  be  able 
to  give  their  labourers  better  wages.  With  regard  to  the 
recent  return  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock  for  Bedfordshire, 
which  had  been  alluded  to,  it  was  stated  that  before  his  return 
nothing  whatever  was  said  to  liim  about  Tenant-Rijht. 
Whose  fault  was  that  ?  if  there  was  any  fault  surely  it  was 
not  liis.  There  were  a  great  many  straight-riding  fellows 
among  the  farmers  of  Bedfordsliire,  as  in  other  counties  no 
doubt ;  why  did  not  some  of  them  say,  "  Young  man,  trot 
yourself  out,  and  let  us  see  what  you  are  like."  Surely 
the  Marquis  did  just  as  any  other  candidate,  with  any  common 
sense,  would  liave  done,  who  had  merely  to  watk  over  the 
course,  and  it  was  hard  to  reflect  upon  liim ;  he  felt  sure  he 
would  make  a  good  member.  He  would  repeat  that  he  hoped 
the  menabers  of  that  Club  would  stick  to  the  bill  which  Mas 
under  discussion  ;  and  urged  that  a  committee  sliould  be  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  bill  iu  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
get  it  so  amended  that  it  would  become  a  really  useful 
measure  (cheers). 

Mr.  Tawceit,  M.P.,  said  he  should  not  have  risen 
:it  that  early  period  of  the  evening,  but  for  the  pointed 
reference  made  to  him  by  the  gentleman  who  had  just 
resumed  his  seat.  That  gentleman  reminded  the  meet- 
ing tiiat  some  people  had  said  that  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  himself  were  called  in  there  by  the  farmers.  Now,  he 
would  tell  them  exactly  what  happened.  He  heard  that  liis 
friend,  Mr.  Howard,  was  going  to  read  a  paper  on  a  subject  in 
which  he  took  great  interest— namely,  Tenant-llight.  He 
knew  that  no  one  in  England  probably  could  treat  that  subject 
more  ably,  having  read  previous  papers  of  ]Mr.  Howard's  ou 
the  same  subject ;  and  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  there 
and  listen  to  him.  He  was  very  anxious  to  be  present, 
because  he  felt  that  the  question  of  Tenant- Right  was  not 
simply  one  that  interested  landlords  and  farmers,  but  also  one 
that  interested  every  inhabitant  of  this  country.  Might  he 
be  allowed  to  rcler  for  a  moment  to  a  personal  matter?  There 
was,  perhaps,  no  one  in  that  room  who  more  naturally  felt 
iuterestediathe  welfare  of  farmers  as  a  class  than  himself.  He 
was  proud  to  say  his  father  iiad  been  a  tenant-farmer  (cheers). 
lie  spent  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  at  a  AViltshire 
larmhouse,  and  lie  need  only  say  in  order  to  justify  his  interest 
ia  any  question  affecting  farmers,  that  when  tiie  time  came 
when  he  had  to  leave  that  quiet  homestead  in  a  Wiltshire 
valley,  he  felt  it  to  be  a  moment  of  great  sorrow  (Hear,  hear) 
He  would,  as  far  as  possible,  however,  confine  his  remarks  to 
the  great  question  which  they  were  called  upon  to  discuss  that 
evening.  That  question  was  whether  tliey  should  demand,  and 
the  country  should  demand,  a  permissive  Tenant-Right  Bill, 
or  a  compulsory  Tenant-Right  Bill.  Since  the  subject  was  last 
discussed  in  that  room  there  had  been  a  debate  upon  it  iu  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  he  could  not  help  saying  that  when  lie 
read  that  debate  it  forcibly  impressed  upon  liis  mind  that  it 
was  a  peculiarly  unfair  thing,  so  far  as  the  farmers  themselves 
were  concerned,  that  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  a  House  in  which  landlords  were  supreme,  and 
tenant-farmers  had  not  a  single  representative.  Had  the  bill 
been  first  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  farmers  would  have  been  able  to  express  the 
views  of  the  farmers  before  the  bill  had  got  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  were  always  obliged  to  guide  their  conduct  by 
public  opiuion,  and  who  would  thus  have  been  enabled  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  views  entertained  by  farmers  and 
others.  Now,  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  debate  iu  the 
House  of  Lords  was  this  :  that  their  lordships  seemed  to  thiuk 
that  that  great  question  was  to  be  settled  by  appealing  to  a 
phrase.  It  was  true  that  there  were  great  leading  principles 
which  might  serve  as  guides  in  politics,  but  it  was  peculiarly  the 
duty  of  Ministers  and  statesmen  to  consider  in  what  instances 
those  principles  had  to  be  modified.  There  were  no  jirineiples 
that  he  knew  of  that  were  of  universal  application  iu  politics 
(cheers).  No  one,  as  a  general  rule,  disliked  Government 
nterference  and  State  meddling  more  than  he  did.  He  had 
again  and  again  protested  in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
measures  of  Government  interference  and  State  meddling, 
when  those  measures  were  supported  by  the  very  individuals 
who  now  appealed  with  so  much  confidence  to  the  principle  of 


freedom  of  contract  (hear,  hear).  Far  from  looking  npotl 
Government  interference  in  itself  as  a  good  thing,  lie  looked 
upon  it  as  iu  itself  a  bad  thing,  and  he  thought  that  whenever 
any  class  of  the  community  asked  for  the  intervention  of  the 
State  they  ought  to  he  called  upon  to  show  that  without  that 
intervention  certain  evils  could  not  be  removed,  which  it  was 
important  to  the  public  interest  to  have  remedied  (cheers).  As 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  compulsory  education,  he 
felt  bound  to  say  that  he  never  denied  that  he  looked  upon  the 
interference  of  the  State  between  parent  and  child  as  undesir- 
able, and  no  one  would  be  more  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a 
happy  omen  of  the  progressive  prosperity  of  the  country  if  the 
time  should  come  wlien  all  would  feel  that  such  interlereuce 
might  be  dispensed  with.  He  had  always  felt  that  those  wlio 
demanded  compulsory  education,  and  those  who  supported 
interference  with  juvenile  labour,  were  bound  to  prove  that 
without  State  interferonec  children  would  grow  up  in  ignorance 
acd  in  premature  toil.  But  the  question  of  Tenant-llight 
was  not  a  question  of  theory,  it  was  not  a  question  of 
speculative  tiiought,  it  vvas  not  a  question  of  appealing 
to  what  were  called  sacred  principles,  it  was  simply 
a  question  to  be  tested  by  experience — by  hard,  dry,  well- 
ascertained  facts.  If,  after  looking  into  the  apricultural 
condition  of  England,  it  could  be  proved  that  without  Tenant- 
llight  landlords  as  a  general  rule  guve  tenants  security 
on  the  capital  which  they  had  invested  in  the  soil,  then 
there  could  be  no  justification  for  a  demand  of  Tenant-Hight ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  contrary  could  be  proved,  then 
they  had  a  right  to  concliule  that  not  only  did  the  tenant  suffer 
because  the  profitable  employraentof  his  capital  was  restricted, 
not  only  did  the  labourer  suffer  because  the  amount  of  capital 
which  maintained  him  and  paid  his  wages  was  diminished,  but 
the  whole  commuuity  also  suffered,  and  the  evil  was  spread 
over  the  country  (cheers).  'IMie  most  important  speech  in  the 
recent  debate  in  the  Hous-e  of  Lords  was  tliat  of  the  Uiike  of 
Argyll.  The  noble  duke  brought  forward  two  examples  which 
he  considered  as  conclusive  examples  against  Tenant-Right ; 
but  with  all  deference  he  would  say  that  they  afforded  the 
strongest  arguments  iu  favour  ol'it  (cheers).  What  was  the  first 
exatT)ple  on  which  the  noble  duke  relied  ?  He  supposed  lliat  a 
farm  was  vacant,  and  that  there  were  six  applicants  for  it,  one 
of  whom  was  willing  to  give  SOs.  an  acre,  and  wished  to  spend 
a  considerable  amount  in  improvements  if  the  landlord  would 
agree  to  give  him  compensation  for  what  he  expended  ;  and 
further  tiiut  tlie  other  five  offered  to  pay  the  same  rent,  but 
did  not  wish  to  spend  capital  on  improvements,  and  were, 
therefore,  willing  to  take  the  farm  without  any  condition  as 
regarded  security  for  their  capital.  The  Duke  then  supposed 
that  the  farm  was  let  to  one  of  these  five,  and  he  triumphantly 
asked  what  harm  was  done  ?  What  harm  was  done !  Why 
his  own  illustration  supplied  an  exact  measure  of  the  mischief 
which  was  wrought  (cheers).  No  harm  done  when  the  man 
who  was  willing  to  do  most  for  the  land,  and  spend  most 
capital  upon  it,  was  driven  away  and  forced  into  some  other 
employment !  But  t  lie  mischief  did  not  stop  there.  Suppo.se 
the  person  who  took  the  farm  had  a  capital  of  £5,000,  and 
that  the  man  who  was  prevented  from  taking  it  would  have 
invested  £3,000  more.  What  did  that  £3,000  represent  ?  It 
would  have  been  spent  directly  in  the  employment  of  labour. 
They  bad  again-aud  again  been  told  that  wages  were  insuffi 
cieut  because  the  demand  for  labour  was  not  adequate,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  that  if  not  the  want  of  sufficient 
capital  ?  But  let  them  go  a  little  farther.  What  did  the 
expending  of  capital  on  llie  land  mean?  It  meant  the 
land  yielding  more  produce,  and  that  meant  more  food 
for  the  people,  and  a  less  severe  struggle  for  existence 
on  the  part  of  the  denizen  of  the  dingiest  garret. 
In  consequence  of  there  being  no  security  for  the  capital 
invested  in  the  soil,  that  £3,000,  instead  of  enriching  their 
own  countrymen,  instead  of  employing  their  own  labourers, 
might  be  turned  into  that  stream,  which  year  after  year 
ffowed  out  of  this  country,  to  prop  up  the  finances  of  some 
foreign  state,  and  possibly  to  add  to  the  illicit  gains  of  some  loan 
contractor  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  thus  placed  before  them,  lie 
hoped,  not  tediously,  or  at  too  great  length,  the  first  of  the 
illustrations  on  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  placed  his  main 
reliance  (cheers).  The  Duke's  second  illustration  was  that  of 
a  tenant  in  possession  who  wished  to  spend  money,  improv- 
ing the  land  if  he  could  obtain  security.  The  landlord  declining 
the  money  was  not  spent,  and  the  duke  asked  what  h.arm  was 
done  ?     No  iiarm  done  when  the  tenant  was  virtually  driven 
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away  from  the  farm  beciiuse  he  wisiied  to  spend  mouey  in  ira- 
proviog  it!  (Hear,  hear).  The  harm  was  similar  to  tliat 
which  ensued  in  the  first  case.  Again,  the  duke  said  that  the 
bill  introduced  a  new  principle  in  legislation,  and  interfered 
with  ecouoraie  laws.  They  had  had  Government  in- 
terference, lie  remarked  on  moral  grounds,  but  never  on 
economic  grounds.  He  (Mr.  Fawcett)  ventured  to  assert  that 
it  was  impossible  to  draw  a  broad  inseparable  line  between 
economic  and  moral  considerations  (cheers).  He  had  soone- 
tiraes  been  accused  of  being  a  hard  political  economist,  but  he 
knew  few  questions  of  that  kind  in  which  moral  consider- 
ations had  not  been  in  some  way  or  other  mixed  up  with  tlie 
economical  considerations.  The  case  of  the  truck  Act  was 
one  in  whicli  they  were  blended.  Why,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
was  a  member  of  a  Government  wliich  regulated  the  cab  lares 
of  London  (laughter).  If  tlie  Legislature  decided  whether 
a  cabman  should  charge  a  shilling  or  eighteen  pence,  surely  no 
one  could  say  that  a  great  moral  principle  only  guided  it  in 
that  interference.  In  the  case  of  railways  tlierc  had  been 
almost  from  the  first  a  train,  which  was  known  as  "  the  parlia- 
mentary train"  (cries  of  "  Question''),  lie  was  using  that  as 
an  illustration  of  the  practice  of  interference  on  tlie  part  of 
the  Legislature  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  constantly  asked  "  If 
you  demanded  Tenant-right  with  regard  to  land,  why  don't 
you  demand  it  with  respect  to  houses  ?"  Steam-boats  were 
not  interfered  with  as  railways  were,  because  there  was  not 
the  same  monopoly,  and  although  land  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
monopoly,  there  was  no  restriction  as  regarded  the  number  of 
houses  that  might  be  built  (Hear,  hear).  They  were  asked  in 
Parliament,  whether  tenant-farmers  were  to  be  treated  like 
children  who  could  not  look  after  their  own  affairs.  It  was 
because  tenant-farmers  were  not  children  hut  shrewd  and 
practical  men,  and  because  their  shrewdness  and  practical 
good  sense  would  make  them  more  and  more  indisposed  to 
invest  their  capital  in  the  soil  without  adequate  security,  that 
they  demanded  Teuant-Right.  As  the  Legislature  was 
called  upon  to  interfere,  wliat  did  a  permissive  bill 
amount  top  It  was  a  sermon,  a  collection  of  maxims, 
a  set  of  good  words.  It  said,  "  Such  and  such  ought 
to  be  your  agreement."  Why,  tenant-farmers  knew  that, 
and  did  not  want  Parliament  to  tell  it  them.  A  permi.ssive  bill 
consisting  of  so  much  good  advice  and  legislation  of  that  kind 
was  only  useful  in  the  case  of  municipalities.  They  had  had 
a  great  deal  too  much  permissive  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  lately  ;  and  what  use  could  there  be  in  Parliament 
telling  two  individuals  that  they  might  do  such  and  such  a 
thing,  when  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  it  under  the 
existing  law  (Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
Government  bill,  he  would  not  venture  to  offer  any  advice  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done.'  He  would  simply  say  thus  much — 
that  unless  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  very 
clear  and  distinct  understanding  with  the  Government  respect- 
ing what  was  to  be  done  in  committee,  they  would  be  told 
that  by  voting  for  the  second  reading  they  voted  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  voted  for  permissive  as  distinguished 
from  compulsory  legislation.  Feeling  that,  he  could  fell 
them — for  tliere  was  nothing  like  being  open  in  such  matters 
—that  unless  it  were  made  perfectly  clear  to  him  that  in 
voting  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  he  was  not  voting 
for  permissive  Tenant-Right,  he  would  not  vote  for  the  second 
reading.  He  thought  it  was  important  that  in  reference  to 
that  question,  tenant-farmers  and  their  friends  in  Parliament, 
should  take  counsel  together,  and  watch  the  progress  of  the 
bill.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  thank  them  for  the  patient 
attention  with  which  they  had  listened  to  him.  He  hoped 
that  he  had  not  trespassed  too  long  on  their  patience  (cheers)  ; 
and  before  sitting  down,  he  would  venture  to  make  a  predic- 
tion, and  it  was  that  they  would  find  as  they  proceeded 
further,  Tenant-Right  was  peculiarly  one  of  those  questions 
which  required,  not  only  in  Parliament,  but  still  more  among 
the  constituencies,  very  plain  speaking,  and  very  straight 
voting  (loud  cheering). 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said,  although  they  heard  a 
most  admirable  essay  from  Mr.  Pawcett,  on  compulsory 
legislation,  that  essay  did  not  contain  much  respecting 
the  bill  now  before  Parliament.  He  need  not  i-uy  that  his 
own  opinions  were  unaltered,  and  that  he  thought  legislation 
on  that  question  should  be  compulsory.  It  was  so  iu 
the  bill  which  Mr.  Howard  and  himself  iiad  iutroduced  in 
Parliament  in  187''i,  and  at  that  period  he  said  he  did  not 
think  that  bill  would  be  worth  much  without  the  12th  clau^r. 


But  he  was  one  of  those  who  thought,  that  if  farmers  could 
not  get  all  they  wished  for,  they  should  get  all  they  could  ; 
and  he  felt  bound  to  ask  himself  whether,  if  they  rejected  that 
measure,  there  would  be  any  chance  of  their  getting  a  better 
one  from  the  present  Parliament  (cries  of  "  Yes,  yes,"  and 
"  No,. no"),  lie  should  like  to  hear  the  gentleman  wlio  said 
"  yes"  tell'them  how  it  was  to  be  done.  He  believed  that  in 
the  House  of  Lords  there  was  only  one  peer  in  favour  of 
compulsion.  That  one  was  Lord  Huntley,  and  what  was  he 
among  so  many?  (Hear,  hear).  He  did  not  believe  that  in 
the  House  of  Commons  there  were  ten  representatives  of  En- 
glish counties  in  favour  of  it.  They  were  warned  two  or  three 
months  ago,  when  his  friend  Mr.  Howard  read  his  paper  on 
Freedom  of  Contract  that  they  would  never  get  a  compulsory 
measure  from  the  present  Parliament,  and  he  felt  more  positive 
of  that  every  day  he  lived.  That  was,  however,  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  endeavour  to  influence  pubhc  opinion 
and  prepare  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  views  in  another  Par- 
liament. It  seemed  to  be  a  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  have 
permissive  legislation.  He  regretted  that  exceedingly.  There 
were  some  Acts  vi^hicli  were  purposely  permissive,  and  there 
were  others  which  might  juntas  well  be  permissive  because  there 
wasuo  public  prosecutor  to  put  them  in  force  ;  and  there  were 
others  which  being  loft  entirely  to  the  local  authorities,  were 
altogether  a  dead  letter  (Hear,  hear).  Now,  he  would  ask, 
could  they  as  farmers  get  anything  better  than  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  ?  (A  voice,  "  Yes").  He  knew  they  might  in 
the  end,  but  he  greatly  feared  that  they  could  not  from 
this  Parliamei't ;  and  it  a  Ijill  which  was  something  like 
the  present  one  were  passed,  would  it  not  be  easy 
for  some  succeeding  Government  to  make  the  Act 
compulsory  ?  ("  No,  no").  Permissive  Acts  had  been 
made  compulsory.  Hid  no  one  remember  tlie  Permissive 
County  Police  Bill?  (Hear,  hear).  Therefore,  he  said,  let 
them  first  try  the  bill  in  question  as  an  experiment,  and  if  it 
answered  he  believed  the  Parliament  of  England  would  make 
it  compulsory  by  and  by.  Such  legislation  was  opposed  to  his 
own  feelings  and  convictions,  and  to  his  private  opinions,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  said  let  them  take  what  they  could  from  this 
Parliament,  and  when  there  was  a  new  Parliament  let  them 
see  what  they  could  get  from  that  (laughter).  He  was  very 
glad  to  hear  Professor  Fawcett  auswer  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
he  wislied  his  Grace  had  been  present  to  hear  the  dressing  which 
the  professorgaveliira.  Untbrtnnately  for  him  (Mr.  Read)  he  had 
heard  every  word  of  the  debates  on  that  subject  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  As  regarded  the  first  reading,  he  thought  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  speech  was  by  far  the  most  statesmanlike.  He 
quite  admitted  that  that  speech  was  spoilt  by  the  concluding 
part.  The  sting  was  sometimes  in  the  tail,  and  it  was  so  in 
that  case  (laughter).  When  the  debate  took  place  on  the 
second  reading  their  lordships  appeared  just  like  a  set  of  land- 
agents  haggling  over  an  agreement.  There  was  nothing 
statesmanlike  about  it  (Hear,  hear).  No  one  grappled  with 
the  principle  of  the  bill  except  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
what  he  said  was  all  upon  one  point.  Never  was  he  more 
disgusted  in  his  life  tban  he  was  at  hearing  a  man  of  sense 
say,  "  The  farmers  of  England  are  fat,  and  jolly,  and  shrewd, 
and  why  should  they  be  treated  like  women  and  lunatics?" 
Why,  was  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  this  19th  century,  and  in  this 
kingdom  of  England,  half  the  farmers  held  their  farms  on  a 
six  months'  notice  to  quit,  without  receiving  any  compensation 
whatever  for  unexhausted  improvements  (Hear,  hear).  And, 
then,  the  duke  told  their  lordships  that  farmers  got  from  2(.i 
to  25  per  cent,  for  their  money  (laughter).  The  impression 
with  which  he  left  the  House  of  Lords,  after  listening  to  that 
debate,  was  simply  this— that  although  the  Tory  lords 
might  be  considered  only  half-hearted  farmers'  friends,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Liberal  lords  were  dead  against  them 
(Hear,  liear).  As  regarded  the  election  for  Bedfordshire,  he 
might  rsmark  that  parties  there  were  so  evenly  balanced  that 
when  there  was  a  contest  it  was  always  a  toss  up  wiio 
would  get  in,  and  it  generally  resulted  in  almost  a  dead  heat. 
WHien  Mr.  Basseft  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons  he 
thought  Mr.  Howard  would  influence  him  for  good,  but  Mr. 
Bassett  told  him  that  was  against  their  12tli  Clause.  What 
chance  was  there  of  any  one  influencing  the  young  Marquis 
of  Tavistock  in  favour  of  compulsory  legislation,  if  Mr. 
Howard,  who  was  the  chief  champion  of  Tenant-Right  outside 
tlie  Honse  could  not  influence  a  member  for  his  own 
choice  ':'  He  thanked  Mr.  Fawcett  for  his  speech,  for  his 
uhje':f  ill  coming  tliere  Hat  not  tc  give  justice  to  farmers,  hut 
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to  secure  Tenant-Right  ou  public  grounds.  He  did  not, 
however,  suppose  that  that  gentleman,  having  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough  would  turn  back.  They  luid  got  this  question 
before  the  country,  and  the  country  and  (he  towns  would  take 
it  up,  and  would  not  go  for  a  Permissive  Bill.  The  agri- 
cultural labourers  might  also  tako  up  that  question,  and  it 
might  be  thought  desirable  to  get  tliera  euCranchised,  in  order 
to  carry  that  measure.  After  a  union  meeting  in  his  own 
county,  one  of  his  men  having  attended  it,  he  said  to  him, 
"  Well,  John,  what  did  you  tliink  of  Mr.  Arch  ?  The  man 
replied,  "  Sir,  you  would  iiave  liked  to  liave  heard  him  ;  it  was 
all  about  Tenant-Right"  (laughter).  He  (Mr.  Read)  felt  con- 
fident that  the  agitation  on  that  question  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  farmers,  and  that  it  would  spread  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  With  regard  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  who,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by 
a  previous  speaker,  had  allowed  25  years  to  elapse  without 
proposing  any  measure  on  that  subject,  he  would  observe 
that  the  bill  which  he  had  introduced,  though  it  had  many 
good  points,  did  not  include  a  twelve  months'  notice  to  quit. 

Sir  T.  D.  AcLAKi)  said  that  there  was  a  clause  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read  begged  pardon  ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  bill 
he  saw.  No  one  doubted  that  Sir  Thomas  Acland  was  himself 
a  good  landlord,  but  his  bill  would  n«t  interfere  with  any  existing 
agreements.  Sir  Thomas  was  a  kind  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  who 
had  been  asleep  over  this  matter  for  five-and-tweuty  years,  and 
had  now  come  to  life  again  when  they  had  forgotten  all  about 
liira  (laughter). _  He  (Mr.  Read)  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Masfen 
that  compensation  ought  to  be  allowed  for  one  up  to  one  year's 
rent.  The  original  38th  clause  of  the  Government  Bill  which 
hadbeen  expunged  and  replaced  by  anotlier?  This  clause  was  a 
curiously-worded  one,  but  as  he  understood  the  matter  it 
would  not  take  cfrect  until  the  year  1877.  and  if  by  Lady-day 
or  Michaelmas  in  that  year  the  parties  had  not  contracted 
themselves  out  of  the  bill,  then  the  enactment  was  to  take 
effect.  _  As  the  matter  stood  before,  landlord  and  tenant 
might  in  the  most  olfhaud  manner  have  contracted  themselves 
out  of  the  Act  within  two  months  after  it  was  passed.  The 
land  agent  might  have  got  up  at  the  January  audit  and  said, 
"  My  good  friends,  we  have  always  lived  on  the  most 
amicable  terms  together  on  this  happy  estate:  here  is 
this  revolutionary  measure,  and  it  shall  not  apply  to 
any  part  of  this  property."  It  should  be  recollected  that 
although  the  bill  under  consideration  was  not  the  very 
best  kind  of  bill,  it  was  the  only  Government  bill  that  had 
ever  been  introduced  into  Pailiament,  and  tlierefore  he  said  to 
them,  "  Improve  the  bill  as  much  as  you  can.  Get  all  your 
representatives  in  Parliament  to  endeavour  to  have  it  amended 
in  the  best  manner,  but  do  not  throw  away  this  chance  ;  and 
after  the  bill  has  been  passed,  instead  of  resting  satisfied,  pre- 
pare for  sending  members  to  parliament  in  future  who  will 
support  your  views  on  this  question."  The  other  dav  the 
Salurdaij  Review  spoke  of  Tenant-Right  as  a  mon.strous  in- 
justice, and  in  a  leading  article  it  was  remarked  that,  row 
that  tenant-farmers  could  control  the  elections  for  counties, 
they  naturally  desired  to  appropriate  some  of  the  landlord'^ 
property  (laughter).  He  mainta'ined  that  there  was  no  in- 
justice  inthe  case.  He  contended  that  what  a  farmer  in- 
vested in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  as  much  liis  property 
as  money  that  was  in  his  pocket ;  and  that  not  only  tor  their 
good,  Ijut  also  for  the  landlord's  good,  the  labourer's  good,  and 
the  public  good,  farmers  ought  to  be  protected  by  law. 

Mr.  Briggs  attempted  to  speak  on  the  Malt-tax,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  J.MIES  Howard  (Bedford),  having  risen  in  response  to 
reiterated  calls,  saidhe  had  expressed  his  sentiments,  with  regard 
to  the  Goverament  bill  so  fully  in  another  place,  and  had  so 
often  occupied  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Club  on  the 
subject  of  Tenant-Right,  that  he  had  not  intended  to  make 
any  remarks  that  evening.  He  was  sorry  that  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Read  as  to  the  course  which  should 
now  be  pursued  with  respect  to  that  question.  He  (Mr.  J. 
Howard)  thought  that  if  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  accepted" 
the  present  bill  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  settlement  of  tne 
question  (No,  no,  and  Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Chetfins  said  "  No, 
no ;"  but  although  his  experience  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  very  short,  yet  he  must  say  that  with  the  aid  of  it  he  had 
arrived  at  the  opposite  conclusion,  and  he  believed  tliat  it 
would  be  regarded  as  a  settlement  of  the  question,  and  that 
if  it  passed,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  arouse  any  enthusiasm  on 
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the  subject  afterwards,  either  inside  or  outside  the  House  o 
Commons.  The  fact  of  the  House  of  Lords  being  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  a  great  measure  of  Tenant-Right  did 
not  frighten  him.  A  large  majority  in  both  Houses  had  pre- 
viously opposed  the  settlement  of  great  questions  ;  but  the 
niHJorities  had  gradually  melted  avi'ay  under  the  influence  of 
public  opinion,  and  he  had  so  much  faith  in  the  justice  of 
their  cause  that  lis  believed  the  prejudices  of  landowners  in 
the  House  of  Lords  would  give  way,  and  that  a  healthy  public 
sentiment  would  produce  a  favourable  result  in  the  other 
house.  He  did  not  reg^ird  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  very  serious  matter  (Hear,  hear) ;  but  there 
had  been  so  much  misrepresentation  both  on  the  part  of  the 
press  and  of  interested  parties,  that  it  was  very  important  to 
endeavour  to  gain  an  intelligent  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  question  had  arisen  in  his  mind  whether  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  was  worthy  of  discussion  by  that  Club  upon 
its  wants  at  all  ?  He  should  certainly  say  that  upon  its  merits 
it  was  not.  Mr.  Masfen  said  that  it  would  estabhsh  the  principle 
of  the  right  to  compensation.  He  was  astonished  to  hear  that 
statement,  because  to  hira  it  was  quite  cleat  that  Clause  10 
was  inconsistent  with  that  view. 

Mr.  Masien  said  he  used  the  words  "  recognise"  and 
establish." 

Mr.  J.  Howard  said  it  was  quite  clear  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  recognise  the  right  to  compensation  (Hear,  hear). 
The  great  fault  which  he  found  with  the  bill  was  that  it 
seemed  to  give  with  one  hand  and  to  take  away  with  the 
other.  In  fact  it  left  the  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants 
precisely  as  they  were  (Hear,  hear).  Landlords  would  still  be 
tree  to  exact  any  conditions  they  pleased.  The  bill  would  not 
confer  a  single  right  upon  a  single  tenant-farmer,  not  even  the 
right  to  a  13  months'  notice  to  quit.  The  resolution  very  pro- 
perly alluded  to  the  statements  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  to 
a  deputation  from  that  Club.  If  there  was  one  point  which  was 
more  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Z\Iiuister  ou 
that  occasion  than  another  it  was  the  necessity  for  compulsory 
legislation  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  from  what  fell  from  him  they  cer- 
tainly had  a  right  to  expect  a  very  different  measure  from  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  which  might  be  more  appropriately 
called  "The  Permissive  Compensation  Bill"  (laughter).  Like 
his  friend  Mr.  Read,  he  listened  to  the  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  he  must  say  that  his  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
hereditary  Chamber  was  very  rudely  shaken.  Of  all  the 
debates  to  which  he  had  ever  listened,  not  one  abounded  so 
much  with  ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  subject  was  never 
once  lifted  above  the  region  of  selfishness,  and  into  that 
of  public  jiolicy,  and  he  went  away  from  the  House 
of  Lords  with  the  conviction  that  until  the  country  at 
large  was  roused  on  that  question  and  other  branches  of 
the  land  question,  the  demands  of  the  farmers  of  England 
would  be  unheeded,  and  no  measure  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  modern  agriculture  would  ever  be  passed  (Hear, 
hear).  In  opposition,  therefore,  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Read,  he  hoped  the  bill  would  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
thus  time  would  be  allowed  for  the  prejudices  of  the  land- 
owners in  tiie  Legislature  to  meit  away.  One  might  suppose 
that  on  the  question  of  Tenant-Right  they  were  entering 
upon  a  great  and  untried  experiment,  that  the  sacred  rights 
of' property  were  iu  jeopardy;  whereas,  if  they  might  judge 
from  the  operation  of  the  Lincolnshire  Tenant-Riglit  custom, 
there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  such  feelings.  The  land- 
lords of  that  county  got  their  estates,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
improved  without  any  cost  to  themselves  (Hear,  liear).  Then 
it  was  said  that  the  harmonious  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  would  be  destroyed.  He  failed  to  sec  why  the 
passing  of  a  just  and  necessary  measure  should  alter  the 
feelings  between  landlord  and  tenant  (Hear,  hear).  The 
passing  of  a  just  measure  would  not  turn  a  bad  landlord  into  a 
good  one,  or  a  good  landlord  into  a  bad  one,  and  he  could  not 
see  why  an  equitable  bill  should  make  any  difl'ercnce  whatever 
iu  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  except  to  render 
them  more  amicable  than  they  had  been  hitherto  (Hear, 
hear).  The  advocates  of  Tenant-Right  might  point  with 
triumph  to  the  working  of  tiie  Lincolnshire  custom.  One  of 
the  largest  laud  valuers  in  that  district  had  assured  hira  that, 
during  the  whole  of  his  experience,  he  never  knew  a  single 
landlord  contract  himself  otit  of  the  custom.  It  was 
argued  that  that  custom  was  permissive.  That  was 
perfectly  true  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice,  for  the  custom 
was  universal,  and  therefore   in   fact  compulsory.    People, 
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too,  often  judged  of  Tenant-Right  willi  refereace  to  the 
circumstances  of  tlie  locality  where  they  lived,  aad  if  they 
had  a  good  farm  at  a  moderate  reut  under  a  liberal  landlord, 
tliey  thought  there  \^as  uo  reason  for  altering  the  law  ;  but 
that  was  not  a  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion. The  other  day  Mr.  Snowsell,  in  addressing  a  large 
number  of  tenant-farmers,  at  Cirencester,  on  tliat  subject, 
asked  all  present  who  had  a  lease  or  an  agreement  containing 
clauses  securing  compensation  for  auy  improvement,  to  hold 
up  their  hands.  What  was  the  result  ?  Not  a  single  tenant 
in  tlie  room  accepted  the  challenge  (liear,  hear).  That  was 
a  very  significant  f;ict,  and  it  taught  them  tliat  men  should 
regard  the  question  of  Tenant-Iliglit,  not  merely  with  reference 
to  their  own  locality,  but  with  reference  to  the  whole  of  the 
country.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  Bedfordshire, 
and  ttie  recent  election  there.  As  regarded  that  election 
he  might  remark  that  he  was  but  a  single  elector,  and  that  if 
all  the  electors  of  the  county  had  done  what  he  had  done  they 
might  perhaps  have  got  from  the  candidate  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  question.  When  Mr.  liassett  first  went  iuto 
Parliament  he  was  in  favour  of  legislation  between  landlord 
and  tenant ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Bassctt  afterwards 
mixed  a  good  deal  with  members  who  sat  around  Mr.  Read 
(laughter) ;  and  he  thouglit  they  exe^  cised  considerable  influence 
over  his  views.  Elections  iu  Bedfordshire,  like  those  in 
most  of  tlie  other  counties  of  England,  were  practically  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  families,  and  until  the  farmers  of  England 
insisted  on  tlie  necessary  expenses  of  elections  being  thrown  on 
the  rates,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  had  proposed  that  they  should  be, 
county  elections  would,  for  the  most  part  remain  iutlie  hands 
of  two  or  three  of  the  richest  landowners.  It  was  sheer  non- 
sense for  Farmers'  Clubs  and  Chambers  of  Agriculture  to 
talk  about  farmers  sending  tenant  farmers  as  representatives 
of  their  views  to  Parliament  so  long  as  the  present  enormous 
election  expenses  continued  (Rear,  hear). 

Mr.  T.  HoRLEY  (The  Fosse,  Leamington)  said  he  was  one 
of  ihose  who  drew  up  the  resolution,  and  he  must  say  that, 
although  he  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  bill  pass  in  its 
present  form,  he  was  in  favour  of  endeavouring  to  get  it  so 
amended  that  they  would  have  compulsion  through  it  in  one 
form  or  another,  in  which  case  it  miglit,  alter  all  prove  a 
useful  measure.  It  the  bill,  when  amended,  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  right  of  tenant-farmers  to  compensation  for  un- 
exhansted  improvements,  they  would  be  better  without  it  than 
with  it ;  but  he  thought  the  majority  of  the  members  of  that 
Club  would  not  wish  to  throw  any  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  passing  of  the  bill  if  there  appeared  to  be  a  chance  of 
getting  the  right  recognised.  The  fact  which  had  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Snowsdell,  of 
Cirencester,  showed  the  necessity  of  legislation,  and  any 
legislation  wliich  left  a  landlord  at  liberty  to  contract  himself 
out  of  the  Act  \T0uld,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  leave  outgoing 
tenants  in  the  position  of  having  to  leave  behind  tiiem  the 
value  of  wiiat  they  had  invested  in  the  soil  (Hear,  hear).  He 
thought  that  if  the  bill  could  not  be  made  compulsory  land- 
lords should  be  compelled  to  give  a  two-years'  notice  to  quit 
(Hear,  hear).  At  present  the  bill  before  the  House  of  Lords 
was  permissive  iu  every  respect ;  but  he  did  hope  that  it  might 
be  so  amended  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  principle 
of  Tenant-Right  would  be  fully  recognized  and  carried  out. 

Mr.  Charles  Howard  (Biddenham,  Bedford)  said  he 
should  not  have  made  any  remarks  that  evening,  but  for  the 
direct  reference  which  had  been  made  to  Bedfordshire.  The 
reason  given  by  his  brother — viz.,  the  expenses  of  elections — had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  recent  Bedfordshire  election.  If  all  the 
laud  in  the  country  had  been  in  the  hands  of  such  landlords  as 
llie  Dukes  of  Bedford,  tiiey  would  not  have  heard  the  eloquent 
remarks  of  Professor  Fawcett  that  evening,  and  there  never  would 
have  been  a  discussion  there  on  Tenant-Right  (Hear,  hear). 
The  character  of  the  Duke,  no  doubt,  had  its  influence  in  the 
Bedfordshire  election.  Men  who  let  their  land  on  fair  and 
equitable  terms,  and  whose  ancestors  had  done  so  for  genera- 
tions, naturally  exercised  great  influence  in  the  county  (^llear, 
hear).  He  (Mr.  C.  Howard)  was  uo  apologist  for  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tavistock,  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  bound  to  say 
that  he  believed  there  was  hardly  a  Conservative  to  be  found 
in  the  county  of  Bedford  who  would  wish  to  prevent  the  Mar- 
(|uis  of  Tavistock  from  getting  into  Parliament  (Hear,  hear). 
One  or  two  words  respecting  the  Agricultural  iioldings  Bill. 
Believing,  as  he  did  most  conscieutiously,  that  an  equitable 
system  of  Tenant-Right  would   prove   conducive  to  the  best 


interests,  not  only  of  the  tenants  but  also  of  the  landlords,  the 
labourers,  and  the  whole  country,  he  heartily  desired  a  compul- 
sory measure,  but  if  they  could  not  get  all  they  wanted,  he 
could  notheip'remembering  the  old  adage,  "Haifa  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread."  He  thought  it  was  a  great  thing  for  the 
first  assembly  of  gentltm'^n  in  the  world  to  admit  the  principle 
of  Tenant-Right.  When  that  principle  had  once  been  admitted, 
those  wiio  had  admitted  it  would  be  sure  to  carry  it  out  in 
agreementson  their  own  estates,  and  he  believed  that  they  would 
find  it  work  so  beneficially  for  themselves  and  for  others,  that 
they  would  in  consequence  be  willing  to  make  the  Act  com- 
pulsory, in  order  to  provide  against  injustice  on  the  part  of 
avaricious  landlords.  In  the  meantime,  if  farmers  rushed  over 
each  other's  heads  to  hire  farms  without  obtaining  greater 
security  of  tenure  and  compensation  clauses,  they  must  put 
up  with  the  consequences.  There  had  been  too  much  of  that 
evil  in  the  past  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  nothing  to  add,  except 
that  he  felt  satisfied  that,  as  a  rule,  the  electors  of  Bedford- 
shire were  quite  contented  with  being  represented  by  the  son 
of  a  nobleman,  who  felt  such  interest  iu  his  tenants  as  was 
displayed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  he  felt  at  greater  liberty 
to  say  that  because,  as  many  present  might  be  aware,  he  was 
not  a  political  supporter  of  the  party  to  which  his  grace  be- 
longed ("Hear,  hear). 

iMr.  F.  Dasiiwuod  (Oxfordshire)  said  they  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  advantages  of  Tenaut-Right  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  no  doubt  they  were  very  great.  If  so  great,  why 
could  net  the  same  system  be  adopted  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land without  legislative  interference  ?  Mr.  Martin,  an  ex- 
tensive laud  agent  in  Lincolnshire,  stated  at  the  Survcyosi' 
Institute  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  occupations  were  let  ou 
Lady-day  takings.  With  such  takings,  the  farms  being 
arable,  compensation  for  cake  consumed  during  the  winter  was 
almost  a  necessity,  but  there  was  not  the  same  necessity 
with  Michaelmas  takings.  Mr.  Fawcett  thought  that  if 
a  compulsory  bill  was  passed  more  food  would  be  produced  for 
the  nation.  He  himself  enlertaiued  some  doubts  on  that  point. 
He  was  against  auy  interference  by  legislation  ;  but  supposing 
the  bill  should  pass,  he  would  strongly  advise  tenants  to 
endeavour  to  get  liberal  covenants  as  regarded  cropping  and 
selling  off  except  in  the  last  year  of  their  holdings.  The  fact 
that  land  in  Lincolnshire  was  let  on  the  average  at  only  about 
30s.  an  acre  seemed  to  him  conclusive  against  adherence  to  the 
old  four- course  system. 

Mr.  H.  Neili)  (The  Grange,  Worsley,  Manchester)  said 
the  farmers  of  England  generally  naturally  looked  to  that 
assembly  for  guidance  in  reference  to  that  question,  and  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Horley  showed  that  they  were  at  issue  with  each 
other.  He  (Mr.  Neild)  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Howard  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  settlement  of  that  question  should,  be 
postponed.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  there  should  be  a 
standing  committee  to  natch  the  bill,  and  he  for  one  would  not 
throw  cold  water  upon  it,  though  he  felt  that  unless  it  was 
made  compulsory  it  would  be  of  no  value  whatever. 
He  should  like  to  move  the  following  as  an  addition  to 
the  resolution  :  "  This  Club  also  desires  to  express  its  convic- 
tion that  auy  legislation  which  only  unsettles  the  existing 
relations  of  landlords  and  tenants,  which  does  not  fix  them 
iu  a  secure  and  uniform  basis,  would  be  more  likely  to  prove 
injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  great  body  of  tenants  holding 
from  year  to  year." 

•Sir  T.  D.  ACLAND,  M.P.,  said  he  was  a  very  young  member 
of  that  Club  ;  the  reason  why  he  did  not  join  it  many  years  ago 
being  that  he  was  not  at  that  period  what  he  had  lately  become,  a 
practical  farmer.  As  to  thejunction  between  Professor  Fawcett 
and  the  Club  in  reference  to  that  bill,  he  had  perhaps  better 
not  say  anything,  as  he  himself,  being  a  Liberal,  had  not  been 
considered  "a  farmer's  friend"  (laughter).  He  had  been 
asked  that  evening  why,  having  put  his  name  on  the  back 
of  Mr.  Pusey's  Bil!,  he  had  allowed  25  years  to  pass  without 
introducing  another  bill  of  the  same  kind.  His  dear  friend 
Philip  Pusey  died  a  premature  death  in  consequence  of  the 
treatment  he  received  from  those  for  whom  he  worked  so  long. 
He  had  no  wish  to  enter  iuto  bis  personal  history  in  relation 
to  that  question,  but  he  had  not  been  idle  in  retjard  to  it  since 
the  deatli  of  Mr.  Pusey.  As  regarded  the  bill  then  under  con- 
sideration, his  opiuiou  was  that  it  was  a  bad  bill,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
he  expressed  lliat  opinion  m  the  presence  of  liis  kinsni-iu  Lord 
Forteseue  and  other  laudlords,  who  talked  on  that  occasion 
about  tlie  righ';s  of  property  and  freedom  of  contract.     He 
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considered  the  bill  bad,  on  the  one  hand,  because  it  would 
leave  uncertain  and  arbitrary  what  should  be  well  defined ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  it  stereotyped  what  ought  to 
be  made  elastic  and  free.  Under  that  bill  things  which  ought 
to  be  left  open  to  the  influence  of  gradual  improvement  were 
"  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined."  Wnat  the  country  wanted 
was  that  a  man  should  be  enabled  to  give  up  a  farm  in  good 
heart  and  condition ;  and  that  could  not  be  the  case  unless 
when  he  purchased  food  and  manure  he  had  some  security  for 
getting  back  the  value  of  what  he  had  invested  iu  the  soil.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  compensation  to  be  given  was  bona 
tide  compensation.  It  seemed  to  him  absurd  to  legislate  for 
farming.  The  case  of  potatoes  had  been  provided  for.  As 
well  might  Parliament  legislate  in  reference  to  the  growth  of 
asparagus.  Agriculture  was  a  progressive  thing,  and  in  any 
legislation  with  respect  to  it  that  must  be  taken  into  account. 
As  regarded  th".  question  of  compensation  he  begged  to  say 
that  before  commencing  farming  himself  he  paid  £4  an  acre, 
or,  altogether,  about  50s.  an  acre  for  the  land  he  cultivated  ;  and 
when  that  was  agreed  upon  the  valuer  remarked  that  that  was 
a  good  morning's  work,  aud  that  he  ought  to  go  up  to  London 
and  tell  Mr.  Gladstone  that  such  payments  should  be  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  might  appear  presumptuous  in  him  to  offer 
advice  to  practical  farmers  like  the  gentlemen  around  him,  but 
he  could  not  help  advising  them,  if  they  wished  a  good  bill  to 
pass,  not  to  seek  compensation  for  indefinite  improvements. 
The  Government  Bill  depended  entirely  on  valuation,  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  principle  of  valuation  could  not  be  applied 
for  years  after  the  money  had  been  expended. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said  it  had 
been  so  full,  practical,  and  useful,  tiiat  he  need  not  detain 
them  at  any  length.  During  the  progress  of  the  discussion  it 
had  struck  him  very  forcibly  that  the  questions  of  security  of 
capital  and  freedom  of  cultivation  could  not  very  well  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  The  two  went  haad-in-hand,  and  he 
really  did  not  know  which  would  afford  the  greatest  advantage 
to  farmers.  He  was  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  perfect 
freedom  in  farming  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
promote  improved  cultivation.  He  thought  the  bill  before 
Parliament  would  be  mere  waste-paper  unless  provision  was 
made  for  a  compulsory  twelvemonths'  notice  to  quit. 

The  motion,  proposed  by  Mr.  Masfen  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
T.  Wilson,  was  then  put  aud  carried  unanimously. 

On  being  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Howard,  the  rider,  which 
JMr.  Neild  introduced  in  his  speech,  was  then  agreed  to,  and 
the  two  read  thus : 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  BiU,  owing  to  its  permissive  character,  is 
valuable  only  as  a  concession  to  the  principle  of  Tenant- 
Right,  the  necessity  of  which  was  demonstrated  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  in  introducing  the  laill,  and  admitted  by  the 
Premier  in  his  reply  to  the  deputation  from  the  Club.  It  is 
therefore  submitted  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  principle 
thus  recognised,  the  Government  should  make  the  Act  prac- 
tically effective  by  striking  out  Clause  37,  and  otherwise 
amending  the  measure." 

"  This  club  also  desires  to  express  its  conviction  that  any 
legislation  which  only  unsettles  the  existing  relations  of 
landlords  aud  tenants,  which  does  not  fix  them  in  a  secure 
and  uniform  basis,  would  be  more  likel.y  to  prove  injurious 
than  beneficial  to  the  great  body  of  tenants  holding  from 
year  to  year." 


Mr.  Masfen  then  briefly  replied  ;  after  which,  on  the  motiou 
of  Mr.  James  Howard,  seconded  by  Sir  T.  D.  Ackland,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Masfen  for  his  introductory  paper. 

Thanks  were  also  voted  to  the  chairman,  and  this  terminated 
one  of  the  longest  meetings  in  the  history  of  the  Club,  the 
time  occupied  on  the  discussion  being  upwards  of  three  hours. 


New  Members. 
T.  B.  Barry,  Cintra,  Sydenham  Hill. 
J.  Bull,  Naverstock  Hall,  Romford. 
C.  Fox,  Woodlands,  West  Hootliby,  East  Grinsted. 
C.  G.  Graves,  The  Grange,  Newbold-ou-Avon,  Rugby. 
A.  Jeramett,  Murrell  Hill  Farm,  Bnnfield,  Bracknell. 

F.  S.  Pratt,  Greatford,  Stamford. 

J.  G.  Vaisey,  Orange  Hall,  Gosfield,  Halstead. 

S.  Williams,  Woodside,  Elvetham,  Wmchfield. 

W.  Barford,  Peterborough. 

J.  Glutton,  9,  Whitehall-place. 

R.  How,  Luton. 

J.  3Iay,  Farningliam. 

J.  May,  jun.,  Farningliam. 

E.  M.  Morrish,  Park  Gate  Farm,  Chelsefleld,  Kent. 

H.  Nix,  Neatmoor  Hall,  Downham. 

W.  Rowell,  Peterborough. 

N.  P.  Simes,  Strood  Park,  Horsham. 

J.  J.  Tompson,  Barut  Green,  Redditch. 

W.  Wells,  Holm  Wood,  Peterborough. 

T.  Banyard,  Poplar  Hill,  Horningsea,  Cambridge. 

W.  H.  Beever,  Pencraig  Court,  Ross,  Hereford. 

R.  T.  Benton,  Aveley,  Romford. 

J.  Brown,  Rosehill,  Chesterfield. 

J.  A.  H.  Caird,  Warren,  Miclieldever. 

W.  E.  Carter,  Ospinge  House,  Faversham. 

T.  Carroll,  Coalville,  Leicester. 

H.  Fawcett,  M.P.,  51,  The  Lawn,  Lambeth-road. 

R.  Haward,  Mell's  Hill,  Halesworth. 

r.  Hunt,  Harmondaworth,  Slough. 

R.  Knight,  Bobbing  Court,  Sittingbourue. 

W.  Lawrence,  Brockworth  Park,  Gloucester. 

J.  N.  M'Adam,  High  Trees,  Marlborough. 

J.  Phillips,  Chippenham. 

J.  C.  Richardson,  Par,  Cornwall. 

A.  O.  Sedgwick,  North  End  House,  Watford. 

G.  F.  Smith,  Grovchurst,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

H.  Stonham,  Aldington,  Thurnham,  Maidstone. 
J.  Walker,  Mallenby  House,  Bawtry. 

B.  L.  Wilmot,  Bridge  House,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


THE  TENANT-EIGHT  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 


During  the  last  few  weeks  or  days  there  has  been  some 
noticeable  reaction  in  the  opinion  expressed  throughout 
the  country  on  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill.  At 
the  first  blush  of  it  there  was  declared  to  be  no  good  in 
such  a  measure  stripped  of  the  compulsory  clauses,  and 
that  the  farmers  must  go  to  the  Opposition  or  the  country 
for  something  better.  la  due  course,  however,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  leading  men  out  of  office  were  far 
less  friendly  to  the  proposal  than  those  in  power,  while 
it  has  further  been  demonstrated  how  idle  it  must  be  to 
look  to  another  electioa  for  anything  stronger.  At  the 
Farmers'  Club  on  Monday  the  most  earnest  advocate  for 
the  general  application  of  the  principle,  Mr.  James 
Howard,  said,  "  Most  of  the  counties  of  England,  were 


practically  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  families,  and 
until  the  farmers  of  England  insisted  on  the  necessary 
expenses  of  elections  being  thrown  on  the  rates,  as  Mr. 
Fawcett  had  proposed  that  they  should  be,  county  elec- 
tions would,  for  the  most  part,  remain  iu  the  hands  of 
two  or  three  of  the  richest  landowners.  It  was  sheer 
nonsense  for  Farmers'  Clubs  and  Chambers  of  Agricul- 
ture to  talk  about  farmers  sending  tenant-farmers  as  re- 
presentatives of  their  views  to  Parliament  so  long  as  the 
present  enormous  election  expenses  continued."  The 
prospect  here  is  not  very  encouraging,  and  long  before  it 
was  so  sketched  the  country  had  come  intuitively  to 
recognise  the  position.  Thus,  the  Penrith  Farmers' 
Club  resolves  unanimously  that  "  the  provisions  of  the 
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Agi'icullural  Holdings  Bill  are  fair  and  equitable  between 
landlord  aud  teuauts." — The  West  Kent  Chamber  ol' 
Agriculture,  by  a  large  majority,  that  "  the  bill  is  a  step 
iu  the  right  direction;  and  with  some  amendiueiits  in  the 
compensating  and  other  clauses,  it  is  desirable,  notwith- 
standing its  permissive  character,  that  it  should  become 
law." — The  Cirencester  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one,  that  "  the  bill  is  in  many  re- 
spects worthy  of  the  support  of  the  tenant  farmers,  with 
clauses  37  and  38  struck  out.  " — The  Peterborough 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  "  views  with  much  satisfaction 
the  principle  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments acknowledged  iu  the  Government  bill,  and  con- 
siders the  bill,  when  amended  in  some  of  its  details,  to 
be  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  agriculturists  of  the 
country." — The  Warwickshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
"  considers  the  main  principles  of  the  bill  as  amended  in 
the  Lords  Committee  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
agriculturists,  although  not  going  so  far  in  details  as  they 
could  wish." — The  Herefordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
that  "  the  bill  meets  the  requirements  of  both  landlords 
and  tenants.  " — The  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Shropshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  approve 
generally  of  the  bill,  saving  its  permissive  character  ;  and 
the  Farmers'  Club  pronounces  the  bill  "a  concession  to  the 
principle."  Sincesoraeof these opinionshavebeenexpresscd 
the  bill,  as  we  have  already  shown,  has  been  really  amended, 
while  it  is  very  desirable  that  its  principles  and  provisions 
should  be  further  discussed  by  both  Houses.  Even  the 
hostile  Peers  may  gradually  gi'ow  more  reasonable,  and, 
as  was  well  said  at  the  Farmers'  Club  the  other  night,  it 
is  "  something"  to  see  a  Tenant-Right  measure  brought 
in  by  the  Government. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  move  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  bill  until 
it  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  both  the  Upper 
and  lower  Council  Chambers,  as  discussion  would 
go  with  education,  where  this  is  especially  needed. 
Further,  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  dis- 
tracting attention  from  the  venture  already  launced  to 
anything  of  anything  the  same  build  just  now  proposed  to 
be  floated.     For  this  reason  Sir  Thomas  Acland's  bill  is  iu 


!  the  outset  to  be  objected  to,  while  a  closer  examination  of 
I  its  construction  shows  it  to  be  in  no  way  preferable  to  the 
i  Government    measure.     Rarely  has  so  brief  a  document 
!  contrived    to    raise  so   many  debateable  points,  as  it  is 
questionable  whether  an  occupier   would    not  choose  the 
I  rather  to  take  his  chance  than  to  enter  under  some  of  the 
clauses  here  set  forth.    Its  tei,dency  seems  to  bean  action 
at  law  at  almost  any  step,  and  the  bill  during  the  week 
has  pretty   generally   been  protested  against.     As,   how- 
ever,  a    tenant-farmer   goes   minutely  into  its  merits  iu 
another  column  we  need  dwell  no  longer  on  it  here. 

Only,  to  ask  as  was  asked  pertinently  enough  at  the 
Farmers'  Club,  why  the  framer  of  "another"  or  a  secondary 
bill  has  been  idle  so  long,  aud  now  only  come  to 
interfere  again  when  others  have  the  work  in  hand. 
During  the  many  years  that  Johnson  was  engaged 
on  his  Dictionary,  Lord  Chesterfield,  after  Ihe 
fashion  of  those  days,  was  regarded  as  the  patron  of 
the  book — that  is  to  say,  he  held  out  no  helping 
hand,  and  took  no  heed  of  the  struggling  man.  So 
soon,  however,  as  the  work  came  to  be  talked  about  his 
lordship  wrote  a  flattering  letter  in  its  recommendation, 
to  which  the  sturdy  Doctor  in  acknowledgment  said  : 
"  The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  had  it 
been  early  had  been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I 
cannot  enjoy  it;  till  I  am  known  and  do  not  want  it." 
So  with  Sir  Thomas  Acland  and  his  Tenant-Right  Bill — • 
had  it  come  earlier,  before  Messrs.  Howard  and  Read 
had  moved  in  one  House  or  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
iu  the  other — it  might  have  been  kind ;  but  it 
has  been  delayed  till  we  do  not  care  for  it ;  till 
its  object  is  known  and  we  do  not  want  it.  Sir  Thomas 
Acland  puts  his  handiwork  in  direct  comparison  or  direct 
rivalry  with  the  Government  bill,  of  which  lie  does  no 
hesitate  to  speak  very  freely  and  very  disparagingly,  and 
it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  in  turn  reap  the  criticism 
which  he  courts.  Not  that  at  such  a  time,  with  other 
matter  of  moi'e  import  before  it,  the  agricultural  world 
should  go  very  deeply  into  this ;  the  more  especially 
as  its  author  intimates  that  it  may  never  come  on 
for  hearing  in  Parliament.  It  will  be  only  "  in  the  way" 
when  it  does. 


THROUGH   THE   LORDS. 


The  Bill  then  passei  :  So  runs  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  ;  and  the 
adoption  of  this  Government  measure  is  the  most  direct 
recognitiou  which  Agriculture  has  received  for  many  a 
long  day.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  call  to  mind 
anything  to  compare  with  this  very  important  step  ;  some 
result  at  last  from  the  labours  of  Mr.  Pusey  and  the 
Farmers'  Club.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  may  not  be 
all  the  farmers  could  have  wished  ;  certain  of  its  clauses 
might  read  stronger,  and  its  action  be  made  more 
general;  but  its  introduction, as  we  foresaw  from  the  first, 
must  do  good,  as  it  has  done  good  already.  It  will  be  in- 
structive to  put  side  by-side  the  debates  on  the  President  of 
the  Council  bringing  in  the  bill,  and  on  the  House  passing 
it.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  some  of  the  noble 
Lords  even  now  thoroughly  understand  the  object,  but 
it  is  encouraging  to  see  how  their  opinions  have  changed 
during  the  discussion.  Said  the  Duke  of  Arsrvli  on 
Thursday,  "  It  was  to  the  honour  of  the  House  that  all 
parties  had  concurred  in  passing  a  bill  vvhich  was  not  an 
empty  sham,  which  they  had  not  passed  because  they 
thought  it  would  have  no  elTect  at  all,  but  a  bill  which 
they  believed  to  be  based  on  sound  principles,  and  vvhich 
would  place  landlords  under  strong  ami  powerful  mo- 
tives to  adopt  offreemen's  consiftenf  with  thote  princi- 


ples." The  Duke  speaks  as  soundly  here  as  he  had  pre- 
viously been  wild  as  to  the  elt'ects  of  such  an  Act ;  as  wc 
believe  that  the  landlords  of  the  country,  instead  of 
blindly  hedging  themselves  in  against  it,  will  gradually  be 
induced  "  to  adopt  agreements  consistent  with  those 
principles."  But  no  wonder  that  straightway  on  such  an 
admission  Lord  Feversham  proceeded  to  congratulate  "the 
noble  Duke  on  regarding  the  bill  with  more  approval 
than  he  had  done  at  first." 

The  concluding  debate  on  the  bill  passing  was  by  no 
means  the  least  important,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  point  raised  again  by  Lord  Carlingford  did 
not  receive  moi'e  attention  from  the  Government  ; 
the  wording  of  a  clause  as  agreed  to  clearly  con- 
veying a  false  impression  as  to  the  principle  of 
English  Tenant-Right :  "  They  had  been  told  that  the 
improvement  should  add  to  the  letting  value  was  a  condi- 
tion vital  to  the  bill.  He  confessed  he  did  not  understand 
that  way  of  putting  the  matter.  He  was  perfectly  ready 
to  agree  that  the  improvement  for  which  compensation 
was  to  be  claimed  should  be  such  as  would  add  to  the 
value  of  the  holding.  But  it  was  a  practical  question  how 
the  value  and  the  improvement  for  which  compensation 
was  to  be  given  under  the  bill  could  best  be  measured. 
He  ventured  to  doubt  whether  the  measure  adopted  by 
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the  bill  was  the  best  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and 
whether  it  was  likely  to  be  understood  by  persons  hitherto 
employed  iu  determining  questions  of  this  kind.  He  was 
not  aware  that  those  gentlemen  had  ever  heard  of  the  con- 
dition of  '  increased  letting  value.'  He  had  carefully 
looked  into  the  provisions  of  the  bill  brought  into  the 
other  House  by  the  late  Mr.  Pusey,  and  also  into  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  over  which  Mv.  Pusey 
presided,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  the  phrase 
'  increased  letting  value.'  Many  of  the  improvements  to 
be  executed  under  this  bill  would  not  add  to  the  letting 
value."  Nothing  could  be  better  put  than  this,  showing 
as  it  does  a  radically  wrong  definition  in  the  bill.  "  In- 
creased letting  value,"  in  fact,  reminds  one  vastly  of  "  the 
increment  of  land"  as  propounded  by  the  Stuart  Mill 
school  of  philosophers,  or,  again,  of  the  extraordinary 
claims  occasionally  advanced  on  the  strength  of  the  Irish 
custom.  Of  course  no  valuers  go  far  into  the  comparative 
letting  value  of  what  it  was  and  what  it  is,  but  they  simply 
appraise  the  unexhausted  improvement  of  manure  put  into 
the  land  by  one  man  and  about  to  be  enjoyed  by  another. 
This,  in  so  many  words,  is  Tenant- Right ;  and  Lord 
Hampton,  a  practical  man  here,  "  thought  the  objection 
deserved  serious  consideration ;"  Lord  Egerton,  "  that  it 
would  be  extremely  diiRcult  to  know  what  would  be  the 
letting  value  of  a  farm  in  fourteen  years ; "  Lord 
Kimberlcy,  "  that  there  was  great  force  in  the  objection 
to  the  words  'letting  value,'  which  would  introduce  an 
element  of  dilllculty  into  the  question ;"  and  Lord 
Harrowby,  "that  land  was  let  for  long  periods,  and 
might  not  let  for  more  on  account  of  improvements 
which  might  die  out  in  two  or  three  years."  These 
views  are  essentially  correct,  as  they  show  that  those 
who  hold  them,  in  common  parlance,  "  know  what  they 
are  talking  about."  Or,  going  beyond  the  Parliament 
House,  as  Mr.  Yeoman  says  in  our  Journal  of  this  day, 
"The  primary  object  of  the  bill  is  not  to  increase  the 
landlord's  rent-roll,  but  to  increase  the  nroduction  of  the 
land ;  and,  further,  if  a  Tenant-Right,  such  as  that  exist- 
ing in  Lincolnshire,  ever  does  get  a  footing  in  the  other 
counties  of  England,  it  will  not  be  the  landlord,  but  the 
incoming  tenant  who  will  really  pay  the  compensation  ; 


and  the  latter  would  frequently  gladly  pay,  on  entering,  a 
lump  sum  for  a  temporary  improvement  in  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  laud,  or  even  to  ensure  the  ordinary  culti- 
vation being  kept  up  during  the  last  year,  although  he 
might  be  unwilling  to  give  an  increase  of  rent,  especially 
in  a  case  where  the  tenancy  might  extend  possibly 
over  some  years."  On  tlie  other  side,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  himself  manifestly  confounds  fem'porary  im- 
provement with  established  improvement  in  value — a 
very  different  thing  ;  while  the  "  logical "  deductions  of 
Lord  Derby  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  demonstrate  that 
they  have  not  yet  mastered  "  the  charming  simplicity" 
of  Tenant-Right,  which  is  compensation  for  unexhausted 
outlay  when  recognised  as  improvement,  and  nothing 
more.  There  may  be  many  reasons  or  causes  for  raising  or 
lowering  the  rent  of  a  farm,  with  which  an  outgoing 
tenant  would  not  be  concerned  further,  perhaps,  than  he 
went  out  because  he  would  not  consent  to  any  increase 
in  the  letting.  Thus  the  two  parties  more  immediately 
concerned  might  be  often  at  variance,  and  as  we  thoroughly 
agree  with  Lord  Kimberley  that  the  words  cited  will  intro- 
duce an  element  of  difficulty,  we  hope  to  see  them  amended 
when  the  bill  gets  into  the  Commons,  where  the  debate 
will  probably  be  conducted  with  more  vivacity  than  that 
"  gentlemanly  melancholy"  which  characterises  the 
sittings  of  the  Upper  House.  Not  but  that  the  Peers 
have  done  well  by  this  measure  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  far  better 
than  had  been  expected. 

Tenant-Right  scarcely  goes  as  well  as  it  should 
do  in  the  West,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  speech  of  Lord 
Fortescue — a  leading  authority  with  the  Devonshire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture — who  '•  does  not  know  why  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  food  was  more  important  than 
the  supply  oifuel  !"  and  who  thinks  that  when  Her 
Majesty's  Government  begins  to  deal  with  Tenant-Right 
it  is  "taking  a  leap  in  the  dark."  Are  these  opinions 
endorsed  by  the  Devonshire  Chamber?  Or  do  they  take 
more  kindly  than  does  "  A  West-country  Land  Agent"  to 
Sir  Thomas  Acland's  bill  which  was  counted-out  on 
Tuesday,  and  will  probably  be  never  heard  of  again  ? 
Thus,  even  so  unsubstantial  an  edifice  as  a  no-House  may 
have  its  uses. 


MAIZE 


AS 


Tlie  persistent  drought  of  the  present  spring  as  suc- 
ceeding that  of  1874  is  felt  severely  by  the  cattle  breeders 
of  England,  and  much  more  by  those  of  France,  where 
the  last  winter  consumed  all  their  stocks  of  fodder,  so 
that  farmers  have  been  compelled  to  sell  their  lean  cattle 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  having  neither  hay,  straw,  nor 
grass  on  which  to  keep  them  going.  Many  of  the 
large  occupiers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  growing 
crops  of  maize,  which,  while  they  remained  in  the 
green  and  succulent  state,  were  found  to  be  very  valuable 
substitutes  for  the  ordinary  kind  of  fodder  crops, 
but  iu  the  ripened  state  they  were  no  longer 
available  for  the  purpose.  In  the  dilemma  to 
which  the  owners  of  cattle  were  reduced,  the  idea  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  mind  of  the  naturalist,  M.  Doyere 
to  ascertain  by  an  experiment,  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  preserve  the  maize  in  the  green  state,  by 
lodging  it  in  trenches,  the  same  as  potatoes,  mangolds, 
and  other  bulbous-rooted  fodder  plants.  After  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  maize  in  the  green  state,  and  thereby  ascer- 
taining its  valuable  nutritious  qualities,  he  induced  some 
of  the  large  farmers  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  practical 
scale.  It  succeeded  admirably,  and  this  season  many 
breeders  or  (Veders  will,  in  the  absence  of  other  fodder 
crops,  through  the   drought,   make   ample  provision  by 


GREEN        FOOD. 

storing  the  green  maize  for  the  support  of  their  stock  of 
cattle  through  the  winter  months. 

The  process  of  storing  is  simple  enough.  A  long, 
wide,  and  deep  trench  is  dug,  from  three  to  four  yards 
deep  (this  appears  to  us  unnecessarily  deep)  in  a  dry  and 
healthy  soil,  and  of  a  width  in  propo  rtion  to  the  depth. 
Taking  into  account  the  subsidence  of  the  mass  thus 
deposited  in  the  crude  green  state,  a  good  bed  of  straw 
must  be  laid  at  the  bottom,  and  on  the  top  and  sides 
the  trench  must  also  be  covered  over  thickly  with  straw, 
or  boards  if  they  are  at  hand,  to  protect  the  whole  mass 
from  the  raia,  which,  if  allowed  to  reach  the  plants,  would 
destroy  their  nutritive  quality.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  and,  of  course,  of  practice,  as  to  the  state  in  which 
the  green  maize  should  be  pitted.  Some  prefer  cutting 
it  up  into  short  pieces,  the  chief  objection  to  that  mode 
being  the  time  and  labour  expended  in  the  operation  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  such  requisites  arc  especially 
valuable.  The  process,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  unnecessary, 
as  the  fermentation  of  the  store  will  by  its  own  weight 
be  complete  without  the  outlay  of  any  such  extra  labour. 

Begiuuing  with  the  deposit  of  the  seed,  this  should  be 
got  through  as  soon  as  the  frosts  of  s|)ring  are  considered 
to  be  over— say  the  latter  end '  of  May  or  later,  but  cer- 
tainly not  earlier.     The  maize  should  be  sown  in  rows, 
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closer  or  wider  according  to  the  soil,  not  very  close, 
the  plaut  beinu;  larse  itself,  and  the  foliage'  bi-oad 
and  heavy.  It  will  be  ready  iu  July  or  August,  care 
being  taken  not  to  wait  till  the  plant  is  matured,  but  whilst 
the  cobs  are  still  iu  the  milky  state,  and  the  whole  plaut 
in  the  most  nutritive  condition.  We  do  not  iind  that  any 
salt  is  used  in  the  deposition  of  the  mass,  but  we  certainly 
should  be  inclined  to  add  a  proportiou  of  that  most  useful 
condiment,  as  both  agreeable  to  the  cattle  and  promotive 
of  health  and  quick  feeding.  TJie  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  to  guard  against  the  rain  ;  and  there  must  be 
provided  a  good  straw  covering,  with  over  that  a  coat  of 
earth,  laid  on  ridgeways  and  beatenidovvu  liard.  Atten- 
tion also  must  be  paid  to  the  subsidence  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  maize,  which  will  require  looking  to  daily, 
and  the  covering  adjusted  according  to  circumstances.  Iu 
this  respect  the  pitting  of  maize  ditFers  from  that  of 
potatoes  and  other  roots  which  suffer  no  subsidence, 
or  at  most  a  very  inconsiderable  oue  ;  but  maize  in  its 
most  florid  state  contains  a  large  proportiou  of  moisture, 
causing  rapid  and  copious  fermentation,  which,  whilst 
it  condenses  the  whole  mass,  renders  it,  if  carefully 
attended  to,  more  nutritive  and  palatable. 

Experiments  persevered  in  for  some  years  by  the  late 
William  Cobbett  and  others  have  proved  to  demonstra- 
tion that  maize,  as  a  cereal  grain,  cannot  be  grown  in  this 
country  to  advantage,  there  not  being  sun  enough  to 
mature  the  plant.  But  it  is  different  when  the  cultivation 
of  it  may.  on  the  principle  suggested,  constitute  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  forage  crops,  without  materially 
interfering  with  the  present  routine  of  cultivation.  For 
instance,  the  present  season  is  not  yet  so  advanced  but  that 
experiments  may  be  tried  by  sowing  maize  expressly  for 
storing  as  winter  fodder.  If  the  season  be  favourable,  it 
may  be  consumed  in  the  raw  state,  whilst  thi;  usual  fodder 


plants  may  be  made  into  hay  for  the  winter  consumption 
with  the  maize,  in  which  way  it  would  form  an  agreeable 
succedaneum  for  other  food.  Cattle  are  as  fond  of  a 
change  of  food  as  are  the  human  family,  and  will  pay 
for  it,  too,  by  an  increasing  tendency  to  fatten. 

This  statement  may  induce  some  of  our  enterprising 
readers  to  make  the  experiment.  It  is  probable  that  the 
plant  would  not  arrive  at  the  proper  state  of  growth  so 
early  as  in  France ;  but  as  maturity,  otherwise  ripeness, 
is  not  the  object  sought  for,  that  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  aim  is  to  procure  a  supply  of  fodder  for  cattle, 
not  grain  for  bread-corn,  or  the  various  other  uses 
to  which  maize  is  applied  for  the  table;  and  whether  it  is 
used  in  the  raw  or  normal  state,  or  is  preserved  and  pre- 
pared for  future  use  as  cattle  food,  with  or  without  the 
usual  addition  of  other  articles,  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
argument.  We  are  advocating  or  suggesting  a  new  appli- 
cation of  a  hitherto  perfectly  exotic  article  of  cultivation 
as  a  cereal  crop,  but  which  at  all  times,  as  a  green  crop, 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  grazier  or  breeder  of  cattle,  audio  a 
season  of  drought  like  the  preseut  may  be  of  inestimable 
value  as  a  resource  when  all  other  means  of  preserving 
the  stocks  of  cattle  have  failed. 

We  now  repeat  the  precautions  that  must  be  employed  : 
1  st.  Sow  as  early  as  the  spring  frosts  will  allow.  2nd, 
If  for  preserving,  cut  whilst  the  grain  is  in  the  most 
milky  state,  ord,  Place  in  the  trench  carefully  with  a 
good  bed  of  straw  at  bottom.  4th,  Carefully  cover 
with  straw,  as  much  like  thatching  as  possible,  then 
with  earth,  beaten  down  smooth  and  ridgeways.  5th, 
Watch  well  vvhilst  the  subsidence  is  progressing,  and 
when  the  fermentation  has  subsided,  give  a  coat  of  earth 
to  keep  out  the  rain,  which  must  be  the  chief  care  in  the 
business. 


THE  SHOW  SEASON— JUDGES  AND  PREMIUMS. 


The  show  season  has  set  in  :  reports  appear  in  our 
Magazine  of  the  new  Devonshire  Society's  meet- 
ing at  Newton  Abbot,  and  of  the  Oxfordshire  Society's 
gathering  at  Chipping  Norton  ;  while  during  the  present 
week  one  of  the  largest  annual  exhibitions  of  the  kind  is 
being  held  close  in  to  London.  This  affords  another 
trial  as  to  how  far  our  citizens  are  inclined  to  take  to  the 
sort  of  thing  ;  although  we  gravely  doubt  whether  they 
will  give  more  practical  appreciation  to  the  doings  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  tSociety  at  Croydon  than 
they  have  to  the  lloyal  Society  at  Battersea  or  Bedford. 
But  the  show  should  be  better  fed  from  the  southern 
counties,  eminently  agricultural  as  are  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  Kent;  although  it  can  never  hope  to  compare  with 
the  bumper  at  Bristol. 

Very  opportune,  accordingly,  has  occurred  a  discusion 
at  the  Morayshire  Farmers'  Club,  as  to  the  integrity  of  a 
prize-list  and  the  authority  of  u,  judge.  There  are  on 
either  side  of  the  Border  people  who  are  ready  and 
v/illingto  make  use  of  a  public  exhibition  chiefly  to  parade 
their  own  names  and  wares.  Thus,  a  man  iu  the  exer- 
cise of  his  liberality  will  offer  from  his  own  pocket  pre- 
miums for  foals  by  his  horse,  or  for  roots  grown  with  his 
manures,  or  for  cereals  from  his  seed  ;  as  at  a  very  small 
local  show  such  additions  to  the  prize-sheet  may  be  wel- 
comed by  the  management,  if,  under  any  circumstances, 
we  question  the  policy  of  their  acceptance  or  their  utility 
iu  tlie  result.  The  great  good  of  competition  is  the  legiti- 
mate advertisement  which  necessarily  follows  from  one 
exhibitor  beating  all  the  others,  on  at  least  comparatively 
open  terms,  the  limit  of  which  extends  to  the  county,  if 
not  to  the  world.     Anything  more  circumscribed  than 


this  should  be  held  on  the  home  of  the  douor,  whose  main 
conditions  are  that  you  shall  use  his  horse,  his  phosphates, 
or  his  corn.  Some,  however,  go  further,  and  insist  not 
only  on  framing  their  own  rules,  but  on  naming  their  own 
judges,  as  we  have  known  a  man  go  so  far  as  to  walk 
into  the  ring  and  distribute  his  own  petty  premiums  ! 
This  might  do  very  well  in  his  own  grounds,  as  the  excuse 
for  a  little  holiday  entertainment  for  his  friends,  tenants, 
and  neighbours,  but  is  alike  an  abuse  and  an  impertinence 
on  a  public  show-ground.  It  so  happened  that  we  once 
accepted  the  appointment  of  a  judge  at  a  county  show  of 
some  standing,  where,  amongst  other  premiums,  was  one 
ottered  by  the  master  of  the  hounds,  for  the  best  hunting 
colt,  bred  within  the  Hunt  or  the  county,  unquestionably 
a  very  suitable  premium,  as  one  far  preferable  to  a 
Farmers'  Plate  for  a  race  or  a  steeple-chase.  Attached, 
however,  to  the  otter  as  it  appeared  in  the  catalogue, 
was  the  stipulation  that  this  particular  class  should  be 
"judged"  bv  a  sort  of  half  horse-dealer  or  commissioner 
iu  the  habit  of  buying  horses  for  the  master  of  the 
hounds,  and  who,  probably,  knew  every  "  likely"  nag  iu 
the  district.  Ou  reading  this  we  at  once  declined  to  act, 
giving  as  the  reason  that  if  we  were  qualilied  for  the  other 
classes  of  riding  horses,  we  held  that  we  were  equally  so 
for  that  over  which  so  curious  a  distinction  liad  been 
drawn.  The  result  was  that  the  master's  man  was  put 
aside,  nor  lias  he  since  been  permitted  to  intrude  on  the 
authorities  a])pomtt;d  by  the  Society  itself. 

The  ease  cited  at  Elgin  is  somewhat  peculiar,  but  the 
no  less  objectionable.  IMr.  Biuce  would  give  ''  a  silver 
cup  for  the  best  luiiiual  of  the  Shorthorn  tection  of  the 
opposite  iex  from  the  animal  gaining  Lord  Macdutt's  cup, 
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to  be  ascertained  by  point  judging" — ]Mr.  Bruce  to  name 
the  "  point"  judges.  This  in  reality  amounts  to  little  or 
nothing  as  a  proof  of  the  theory,  save  that  the  point 
judges  might  select  as  their  best  beast  one  which  had 
never  been  noticed  by  the  Club's  own  set  of  judges,  and 
the  difference  would  be  possibly  instructive,  if  not  more 
certainly  amusing.  A  more  decisive  test,  however,  would 
be  for  Mr.  Bruce  to  give  a  series  of  prizes  for  all  the 
classes  in  the  Shorthorn  section,  and  have  the  animals 
again  appraised  by  the  point  judges  after  the  other  bench 
had  disposed  of  them — the  second  set  of  course  to  be  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  decisions  of  the  lirst.  "We  have 
attended  as  many  stock-shows  as  most  men.  and  have 
been  both  within  and  at  the  side  of  the  ring,  but  we  never 
met  with  a  judge  yet  who  arrived  at  his  decision  by  a 
calculation  of  poiuts,  a  system  which,  however,  often 
referred  to,  is  still  a  fable  in  Jersey,  where  it  looks  pretty 
enough  upon  paper.  But  the  Morayshire  Farmers'  Club 
declined  very  properly  upen  principle  to  allow  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  judges,  on  any  consideration,  to  travel 
out  of  its  own  keeping,  and  the  points  of  a  Shorthorn 
thus  stand  over  for  a  ruling  in  some  other  court. 

The  Club  was  far  more  decisive  in  its  resolution  against 
what  was  well  termed  "  trade  advertisements,"  where, 
indeed,  it  acted  on  precedent,  having  already  refused  to 
accept  money  proffered  "  under  restrictions ;"  while  the 
silly  conceit  of  exhibiting  stock  "  not  for  competition" 
should  scarcely  nnder  any  circnmstances  ever  be  coun- 
tenanced. The  little  discussion,  which  we  give,  is  well 
worthv  of  attention  from  other  societies  where  these  petty 
distinctions  and  petty  premiums  only  encroach  on  the 
orthodox  prize-list,  while  they  create  no  interest  in  the 
outset,  and  are  calculated  to  be  of  as  little  service  here- 
after. If  a  stallion's  stock  be  good  enough  to  show  away 
from  his  "  rounds"  or  his  parish,  let  him  show  against 
others  :  even  a  race-horse  gets  slow  when  he  gallops 
asai  nst  his  own  shadow. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  JUDGES  AND  THE 
ACCEPTANCE  OF   PREMIUMS. 

At  tlie  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Morayshire  Farmers'  Club, 
held  in  Elgin,  Mr.HARKis,  of  Earnhill.inthe  chair,  said :  Before 
we  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  evening,  I  wish  you  to  drink 
sole'ranly  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  this 
Club  who  is  no  longer  amongst  us.  Had  he  been  here,  he 
certainly  would  liave  shed  much  light  upon  tlie  matters  which 
we  are  now  to  take  in  nand.  But  it  has  pleased  God  to  remove 
him,  and  we  shall  drink  to  his  niemory  in  solemn  silence. 

The  Secreiary  reported  tliatthe  petition  to  the  Chancellor 
of  Exchequer,  on  tl-c  subject  of  the  Dog-tax,  adopted  at  last 
quarterly  meeting,  had  been  duly  forwarded  to  Lord  Macdud', 
wlio  kindly  took  charge  of  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  Chancellor. 
Tiie  Secretary  also  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Tait,  llaugh- 
land,  in  which  he  begged  to  offer  the  Club  ^23  for  three  prizes 
(if  £  I  5s.,  £1,  and  15s.,  for  the  best  three  foals  got  by  the 
horse  Garibaldi. 

Major  CuLBARU  said  that  was  a  trade  advertisement  and 
the  Club  could  not  accept  it. 

Mr.  Walker  thought  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  accepting 
prizes  from  members. 

Mr.  YouL,  (Coulard  Bank)  said  the  Club  had  accepted  prizes, 
but  not  111  the  way  that  this  one  was  offered.  If  Mr.  Tait 
liad  handed  over  the  money  for  prizes  to  the  best  foals,  the 
Club  might  have  accepted  it ;  but,  with  the  limitation,  he  did 
not  think  it  could  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Harris  said  it  appeared  that,  on  a  previous  occasion,  a 
gentleman  had  offered  a  certain  sum  of  mosey  under  restric- 
tions, and  it  was  refused.  It  would  be  invidious  to  tliat  gentle- 
man to  accept  llie  present  offer. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bruce,  Newton  of 
Strulhers,  who  by  tiiis  time  had  left  the  meeting.  Mr.  Bruce 
said  ;    '•  I  beg  to  offer  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Morayshire 


Farmers'  Club  a  silver  cup,  value  ten  guineas,  to  be  given  to 
the  best  animal  of  the  Shorthorn  section,  of  opposite  sex  from 
the  animal  gaining  Lord  Macduff's  cup,  to  be  ascertained  by 
point  judging." 

Mr.  Harris  :  It  should  be  added  in  this  case  that  Mr. 
Bruce  would  appoint  the  judges;  and  care  would  be  taken 
that  there  would  be  no  chance  of  rejudging  the  classes  over 
which  our  judges  would  have  gone. 

Mr.  Leitch  (Inchstelly) :  It  would  be  casting  a  slur  on  our 
judges  if  you  put  judges  over  them. 

Mr.  YooL  :  It  is  not  rejudging.  It  would  he  a  competition 
with  other  animals  with  different  judges.  It  would  be  first 
prize  animals  pitted  against  each  other. 

Mr.  Leitch  :  They  would  be  pitted  against  each  other  by 
the  Club's  judges. 

Mr.  YoOL:  Supposing  that  Lord  Macduff's  cup  is  gained  b 
a  buU,  then  tiiis  cup  would  go  to  the  females. 

Mr.  Walker  :  is  not  judging  in  the  way  proposed  as  much 
a  hobby  as  naming  particular  horses. 

Mr.  YooL  :  I  am  not  saying  so.  I  am  only  pointing  out 
how  the  thing  would  work. 

Major  Culbaru  :  Mr.  Bruce  wants  to  ride  his  hobby  by 
paying  £10. 

Mr.  Walker  :  And  Mr.  Tait  wants  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Sim  suggested  that  the  matter  be  sent  to  Committee. 

Mr.  Harris  ;  The  only  difficulty  is  that  you  have  disposed 
of  one  somewhat  similar  question  ;  and  you  had  better  deal 
with  this  other. 

Mr.  Walker  :  The  Standing  Committee  may  have  declined 
to  deal  with  it,  and  sent  it  here  to  he  decided. 

The  Secretary  :  The  Standing  Committee  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  I  only  got  thess  let- 
ters about  two  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Buxton  (luchbroom)  :  I  do  not  see  that  the  proposal 
can  interfere  witli  the  judges  at  all.  Provided  Lord  Macduff's 
cup  were  given  to  a  hull,  the  hulls  and  heifers  would  be  in  the 
ring  together.  The  only  point  that  would  have  to  he  decided 
would  be  wliether  the  cow  or  the  heifer  was  the  best  animal. 
Deciding  that  by  points  would  he  no  reflection  on  the  judges. 

Mr.  YooL  :  No,  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Walker  :  We  refused  Mr.  Tait's  offer  because  he 
attached  certain  conditions  to  it.  This  handsome  offer  is  also 
made  upon  certain  conditions.  Deal  with  them  both  alike. 
I  move  that  it  be  refused. 

Mr.  Stewart  (Elgin)  -.  The  one  prize  is  for  the  produce  of 
a  particular  horse ;  but  the  other  is  for  the  best  animal  of  a 
whole  section.  In  the  one  case  we  have  a  man  offering  a 
prize  for  the  produce  of  his  own  stock,  and  in  the  otiier  to  the 
best  animal  of  a  breed  of  cattle,  without  qualification. 

!Major  CuLBARD  :  The  greatest  objection,  practically,  would 
be  Mr.  Bruce  appointing  the  judges.  If  Mr.  Bruce  wishes  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  judging  by  points,  let  him  make 
his  offer  to  the  Club,  and,  if  they  accept  it,  let  them  appoint 
the  judges  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Harris  :  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  of  dealing  with 
this  case  than  by  taking  a  show  of  bands  upon  it. 

After  some  conversation,  a  show  of  hands  was  taken,  when 
10  appeared  in  favour  of  rejecting  the  offer  of  Mr.  Bruce,  and 
6  for  remitting  the  matter  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  John  Allan  :  It  would  be  but  fair  play  that  jou  ask 
a  show  of  liands  from  those  in  favour  of  receiving  the  offer 
without  reference  to  the  Committee. 

The  above  decision  was  held  as  final. 


MALLOW  FA.11MERS'  CLUB.— At  the  last  meeting,  Mr. 
Jas.  Byrne  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved — "  That  wc  are  of 
opinion  that  the  restoration  of  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  would  materially  tend  to  promote 
agricultural  progress  in  the  South  of  Ireland."  "  That  the 
attention  of  the  Government  be  drawn  to  the  advantages 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  by  the  estabiisli- 
ment  of  agricultural  experimental  stations,  and  in  furtherance 
of  that  object  we  would  recommend  that  portions  of  the  Cork 
and  Belfast  model  farms,  as  well  as  of  the  central  model  farm  at 
Glasnevin,  be  set  apart  for  experimental  purposes."  "11  at 
we  respectfully  call  on  the  Cork  butter  merchants  to  furnish 
to  the  Cork  papers,  as  they  did  a  few  years  since,  the  number 
of  firkins  of  each  quality,  as  well  a:,  the  prices." 
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A  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 
nOUSE  OF  COMjMONS.— May  21st. 


Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  rose  to  submit  a  motion  affirming 
the  desirability  of  having  the  affaira  of  Government  as  far  as 
they  especially  related  to  commerce  and  agriculture   admin- 
istered under  the  direction  of  a  principal  Secretary  of  State, 
who  should  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.     He  pointed  out  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  to  wliicli  the  motion  referred,  aud 
observed  that  the  operation  of  free  trade  and  the  modern 
facility  of  communications  had  totally  altered  the  conditions 
of  English  industry,  having    brought  about  a  keen  foreign 
competition  even  in  our  home  market.     Our  position  as  a 
commercial  nation  could  be  maintained  only  on  condition  that 
the  Government  appreciated  and,  as  far  as  possible,  removed 
the  impediments  which  beset  our  commerce  on  all  sides,  and 
gave  it   that  new  and  legitimate  help  aud  protection   which 
consisted  not  in  monopoly,  but  in  securing  to  British  capital  and 
enterprise  a  fair  field  abroad,  and  in  carefully  considering  all 
matters  affecting  its  interests  at  home.     That  help  the  protec- 
tion  it    would    receive    from    a    properly    constituted   and 
responsible  Minister  of  Commerce,  aided  by  an  eflicient  staff. 
There  was  at  present  uo  Department  of  State  specially  charged 
with  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  JJritish  com- 
merce or  British  agriculture  as  they  were  affected  by  what  was 
done  by  the  other  Departments.     The  Board  of  Trade  had  not 
the  requisite  organisation  or  powers  to  fulfill  those  functions. 
It  was,  moreover,  in  some  sense  a  mythical  body.     At  the 
commencement  of  each  reign  an  Order  in  Council  nominated 
a   Committee  of  Council  for  Trade  and  I'lantations.     The 
Archbishop   of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the   First 
Lord  of  the  Treasurj-,   the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
other  great  officers  of  State  were  placed  on  that  body,  which 
never  met,  and  it  was  obvious  that  it  could  exercise  no  con- 
sultative functions.      Among  its  administrative  functions  were 
the   inspection   of  railways,  the   registration  of  joint-stock 
companies,  the  granting  of  Royal  charters,  and  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  deceased  seaman's  wages :  and  some  of  its 
duties   were   inconsistent    with    the   proper   lunctions   of  a 
-Minister  of  Commerce.     The  Board  of  Trade  did  not  partially 
or  in  pretence  represent  agriculture.     Even  if  a  better  appor- 
tionment of  those  duties  than  that  which  now  existed  were 
made  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and,  therefore,  was  not  necessarily  cognizant 
of  the  action  taken  in  other  Departments  which  might  vitally 
affect  commercial  interests.     Scarcely  any  question  could  arise 
in  otiier  Departments  which  did  not  have  effect,  direct  or 
indirect,  on    trade ;     and  the    interests  of   commerce    and 
agriculture  could  only  receive  due  care  by  being  represented 
in   the  Cabinet  by  a  Minister  of  equal  power  and  autliority 
with  his  colleagues.    The  commercial  community  sometimes 
suffered,  or   thought  they  suffered,   from   the   want   of  that 
watchfulness   over    their  interests  which   was   exercised   by 
foreign  Government  on  behalf  of  their  competitors.    From 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  which  sat  in  ISBi  it 
appeared  that  taxes  might  be  imposed,  modified,  or  removed. 
Treaties  of  Commerce  concluded  with  foreign  Powers,  Acts  of 
Colonial  Legislatures  affecting  commerce  sanctioned,  and  our 
banking  or  monetary   system  altered  without  previous    con- 
sultation with  the  Board  of  Trade.     Nothing  was  further  from 
his  intention  than  to  suggest  that  the  functions  of  a  Minister 
of  Commerce  should   be  discharged  only  by  a  man  who  had 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  commerce.     Yv'hat  he  wished  to  see 
was  a  Ministry  of  Commerce,  or  whatever  the  office  might  be 
called,  filled  by  a  trained  statesman — aud,  happily,  such  men 
were  to  be  found  on  the  front  benches  of  both  sides  of  the 
House — who  should  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  equal  in 
point  of  siaiiis,  experience,   responsibility,  and  authority  as 
those  who  presided  over  Finance,  the  War  Office,  or  the  Home 
Office.     Since  1864  tiie  former  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had,  he  believed,  been  abolisiied,  so  that  the 
Board   of  Trade  was  now   deprived  of  the  means   it  had   of 
exercising  its   functions.     Thus  all  measures  of  reform  con- 
nected with  industry  and  commerce  were  left  to  the  initiative 
of  the  public  outside  or  of  the  heads  of  other  Departments 
who  had  not  the  knowledge  of  details  that  would  be  possessed 
by  a  Minister  of  Commerce,  assisted  by  a  properly  organised 


staff.    That  the  Minister  of  Commerce  should  be  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  was  recommended  by  the  Committee  who  sat 
under  the  presidency  of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Bradford, 
and  was  also  supported  by  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Malmesbury, 
and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.     Such  alMinister  was  surely  as  much 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  as  the  custodian  of  Her 
^Majesty's   Privy    Seal.      The   existing   want  of  system    was 
strikingly  exemplified  by  tiie  ignorance  aud  uncertainty  of  the 
public  as  to  which  Department  was  responsible  on  commercial 
questions,  deputations  to  the  Government  being  referred  in 
tlie  most  bewildering  manner  from  one  Department  to  another, 
lu  Russia,  Prussia,  aud  France  commerce  was  most  efficiently 
represented,  and  in  India  commerce  and  agriculture  constituted 
two  distinct  Departments  under  one  Chief  Secretary.     Having 
thus  far  dealt  witli  the  arguments  in  favour  of  his  resolution, 
he   should,  in  the  next  place,  briefly  advert  to  the   objections 
wliicii  were  urged  against  it.     The  first  of  those  objections  was 
oue  which  had  been  made  by  a  member  of  the  late  Ministry, 
who    said  tiiat  tiie  French   Treaty   would   never  have   been 
carried  into  effect  had  it  been  necessary  that  its  details  should 
have  been  referred  to  a  Minister  of  flumnierce,  and  that  the 
secresy  which  was  desirable  could  not  have  been  observed  if 
the  Board  of  Trade  bad  to  be  consulted.     Now  that  remark 
might  be  fairly  applicable  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  it   did 
not  apply   to   the  case  of    a  country  having   a   Minister   of 
Commerce  equal  lu  authority  to  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Another  objection   advanced  was  that  the  commercial  com- 
munity were  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests,  and  that 
the  Government  would  do  more  harm  than  good  by  attempting 
to  patronize  them  in  any  way.    If,  however,  that  view  were 
carried  to  its   logical  conclusion  it  would  apply  with  equal 
force  against  much  which  was  already  done.     Those,  he  might 
add,  who  were  engaged  in  commerce  were  too  much  occupied 
to  give  that  attention  to  the  various  subjects  in  which  they 
were   concerned   which   their    importance   demanded.     They 
were  not,   besides,   always   enabled    to   obtain   in   time    the 
requisite  information,  and,  even  if  tliey  were,  they  had  not  the 
power   to  carry    thsir   wishes   into   effect.     The   exercise  of 
Government  influence,  therefore,  was  necessary,  not  to  super- 
sede the  action  of  the  mercantile  community,  but  to  give  it  a 
fair  field.     As  matters  at  present  stood,  the  interests  of  trade 
were  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  not  from  any  want  of  zeal  on 
the  part  of  those  connected  with  it,  but  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  from  time  to  time  that  prompt  and  precise  informa- 
tion which  could  be  obtained  only  by  means  of  a  well-organised 
and   intelligent  staff.     It  was  urged,   in  the  third  place,  by 
persons  of  high  authority,  that  there  was  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint under  the  existing  system,  aud  that  commerce   and 
agriculture  already  received  much  more  help  under  the  existing 
machinery  of  Government  than  they  suffered.     The  evidence, 
however,  which  he  had  received,  and  a  great  deal  more  which 
he  could  quote  iroin  the  same  quarter,  conclusively  proved,  he 
thought  that   tliat   statement,   as    it   would   not   have   been 
time   previous  to    lS6i,  was  not   corrected  as   applied  to  the 
state  of  things  at  the  present   day.      In  conclusion  he  would 
appeal    to   the   right   hon.   gentleman   at  the   head   of    the 
Government  to  make  some  change  in  the  direction  indicated 
bj    his  resolution  as   a  measure   of  great   practical   utility. 
The      hon.     gentleman      concluded      by      moving — "  'I'hat, 
in   the   opininou  of  this  House,  it   is  desirable  that   those 
functions   of    Her  Majesty's   Government    which    especially 
relate  to  Commerce  and  Agriculture  should  be  administered 
uuder  the  direction  of  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  effect  to  this  Resolution." 

Mr.  STORER,  in  seconding  the  motion,  dwelt  upon  the 
difficulty  which  was,  under  tlie  present  system,  experienced 
in  obtaining  information  son  agricultural  subjects.  Owing 
to  the  imperfect  system  of  supervision  at  present  existing, 
it  had  recently  happened  that  out  of  196  cattle  conveyed  by 
ship  from  abroad  to  Deptford,  no  fewer  than  34  were  suffering 
from  foot-and-mouth  disease.  How,  then,  could  it  be  won- 
dered at  that  this  coantry  was  inundated  with  cattle  disease, 
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and  that  the  traders  who  relied  for  a  living  uponi'epding  and 
grazing  were  annually  losing  large  suras  of  money  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Tilings  were  managed  very  dilF-rently 
abroad.  He  (bund  that  in  Copenliagen,  not  much  more  tiian 
K  montli  ago,  tiie  i\Iini^4ter  of  tlie  Interior  ordered  tliat,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prevalence  of  foot-and-moutli  disease  iu  Great 
Britain,  all  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  imported  tiierefrom 
should  be  kept  isolated  during  three  weeks  at  the  cost  of  Iheir 
owners,  and  then  submitted  to  veterinary  examination  before 
being  handed  over  to  their  owners  for  disposal.  Up  to  the 
year  1810  there  was  a  Board  of  Agriculture  in  tliis  country, 
and  he  for  one  had  failed  to  discover  why  it  was  discontinued. 
If  it  v/as  that  agriculture,  hy  reason  of  the  existence  oi  pro- 
tection, had  at  that  time  reached  a  state  of  prosperity  wliich 
rendered  legislative  care  no  longer  necessary,  the  present  wns 
a  period  at  which  such  care  might  advantageously  be  resumed, 
for  the  agricultur.^l  interest  was  now  far  from  being  prosperous. 
In  some  respects  it  was  suffering  from  want  of  legislation,  and 
in  others  it  was  over-legislated  for — both  circumstances  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  one  central  department  was  responsible 
for  matters  affecting  agricultural  interests.  The  claim  which 
was  made  by  the  motion  of  his  lion,  friend  was|fair  and  reason- 
able, and  he  hoped  it  would  receive  favourable  consideration 
at  thelmnds  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 

The  CHANCELLOk  of  the  EXCHEQUER  :  There  can 
be  but  one  feeling  among  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
interests  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called  to-night ;  and 
if  any  questions  arose  which  seemed  to  affect  them,  it  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  they  would  receive  the  attentive  and  re- 
spectful consideration  of  any  Government,  from  wiiatever  party 
it  may  be  formed.  But  with  regard  to  the  particular  motion 
which  ray  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Plymouth  (Mr.  S. 
Lloyd)  has  submitted  to  the  House,  I  would  venture  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  refer  to  tlie 
question  of  a  special  Department  for  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce. The  hon.  member  for  South  Notts  (Mr.  Storer) 
remarked  jnst  now  that  there  was  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
up  to  the  year  1816,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Plymouth  told 
us,  in  some  detail,  how,  a  number  of  years  ago,  there  was  a 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has  now 
been  given  up,  the  duties  of  which,  in  fact,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Foreign  Office.  Now,  I  would  ask  my  hon. 
friends  what  is  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these 
facts  ?  There  was  a  certain  department  charged  with  those 
very  duties  which  you  now  say  are  so  important,  and  how  is  it 
that  they  have  lost  the  functions  assigned  to  them  ?  Is  it 
not,  in  fact,  because  it  was  found  tiiat  the  work  gradually  left 
hem  ?  Now,  I  contend  that  you  cannot,  by  any  artificial 
redistribution,  restore  that  which  in  the  nature  of  things  will  pass 
away  from  Government.  I  don't  remember,  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  ever  paid  particular  attention  to,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  given  up.  I 
believe  it  was  attached  at  one  time  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
no  doubt  there  were  very  good  reasons  for  the  abandonment 
of  that  arrangement.  But  I  do  remember  very  distinctly,  and 
J  have  for  many  years  had  occasion  to  know,  what  the  course 
of  business  has  been  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  have  myself 
witnessed  a  great  many  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  commercial  business  of  that  department.  I  remember 
very  well,  when  I  was  first  introduced  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  1843,  that  a  great  deal  of  business  was  done  of  the  kind  to 
which  my  hon.  friend  now  seems  principally  to  attach  import- 
ance— that  is  to  say,  foreign  business.  A  great  deal  of  cor- 
respondence was  carried  on  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
other  departments  with  regard  to  treaties,  legislation  on 
commercial  subjects,  and  other  matters  affectin:;  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country.  But  by  degrees,  as  the  system  of 
reciprocity  dwindled  away  before  the  spread  of  free  trade  ideas, 
and  as  complicated  differential  duties  were  abolished,  the 
commercial  business  left  the  Board  of  Trade  of  itself,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  process  of  a  difterent  kind  began  to  take 
effect.  A  number  of  matters  requiring  careful  administrative 
interference,  such  as  the  railway  system  and  the  mercantile 
marine,  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  were 
handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  thus  became  a 
large  and  influential  administrative  department.  In  the 
meantime,  no  doubt,  the  Commercial  Department  remained 
there,  and  kept  up  correspondence  with  other  ofBces — preaching 
to  them  sound  doctrine  upon  a  great  many  commercial  matters. 
But,  as  my  hon.  friend  has  pointed  out,  and  as  the  evidence 


taken  before  the  Committee  of  1864  shows,  the  business  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  that  respect,  became  less  and  less  important 
— less  and  less  efficacious — the  Board  of  Trade  having  a  large 
amount  of  important  administrative  duties  to  perform,  and  the 
great  principles  of  commercial  legislation,  and  of  the  relations 
between  England  and  foreign  countries  having  assumed  an 
entirely  new  aspect.  Well,  undoubtedly  it  is  the  case  that 
great  questions  still  arise  such  as  that  of  the  alteration  of 
our  duties  on  wines  ;  hut,  although,  under  the  former  regime, 
representations  would  have  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which,  in  its  turn,  would  have  communicated  with  the  other 
offices  concerned,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  could  do  nothing  by  itself.  There  are  two  Departments 
which  in  questions  of  that  sort  must  be  supreme— namely,  the 
loreign  Office  and  the  Treasury — the  one  as  affecting  our 
dealings  abroad,  and  the  other  in  relation  to  the  fiscal  interests 
of  this  country.  It  would  he  impossible  to  entertain  any 
proposal  for  the  alteration  of  our  duties  on  Portuguese  wines, 
except  with  the  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  those  De- 
partments. The  intervention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would, 
therefore,  really  be  of  very  httle  use.  Well,  my  hon.  friend 
says,  the  Minister  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
ought  to  be  in  the  Cabinet.  Now,  there  are  many  considera- 
tions « hieh  determine  the  number  of  members  forming  the 
Cabinet.  Tlie  heads  of  all  important  Dei)artments  cannot 
be  iu  the  Cabinet  without  increasing  the  number  of  its 
members  to  what  may  be  an  inconvenient  extent.  At  one 
time  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  the  head  of  a  particular 
Department  in  the  Cabinet,  and  at  another  time  the  head  of 
a  different  Department.  No  fixed  rule,  in  fact,  can  be  laid 
down  for  the  number  of  those  who  should  form  the  Cabinet  at 
any  particular  period.  But  if  it  is  of  so  mucli  importance  that 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  should  be  in  the  Cabinet,  I  would 
ask  ray  hon.  friend  what  was  the  state  of  matters  when  the 
changes  to  which  he  has  referred  to  were  made  ?  Why,  most 
ot  those  changes  occurred  when  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  it  was  with  his  concurrence 
that  they  were  made.  Therefore,  it  is  not  merely  the  fact 
of  there  being  a  Minister  of  Commerce  iu  the  Cabinet  that 
would  secure  what  my  hon.  friend  seems  to  desire.  In  these 
matters  you  ought  not  to  be  coutinually  altering  your 
machinery.  You  ought  to  devise  and  settle  your  policy,  and 
then  adapt  your  machinery  to  it.  That  is  the  only  sound 
principle  on  which  to  go.  Now,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
from  the  speeches  of  my  hon.  friends  what  policy  they 
recommend  in  this  matter.  Are  we  to  re-arrange  tliework  of 
all  the  Departments  which  may  be  affected  ?  My  hon.  friend 
speaks  of  the  foreign  side  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  ;  but, 
surely  he  would  not  say  that  the  Minister  of  Commerce  ought 
not  to  attend  to  a  large  number  of  home  matters  which  are 
TiXKivi  dealt  with  by  the  Home  Department,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  tlie  Board  of  Trad?,  The  proposed  Ministry,  m 
fact,  could  not  be  formed  without  interfering  with  the  duties 
of  other  Departments  ;  and  who  is  to  say  what  duties  belong 
properly  to  one  Department,  and  what  to  another  ?  There 
would  be  no  use  whatever  in  constituting  a  new  Miuistry 
unless  you  laid  down  clearly  and  distinctly  defined  its  duties. 
These  matters  cannot  be  arranged  in  the  way  my  hon.  friends 
seem  to  think  possible.  Although  this  matter  has  been  before 
Parliament  several  times,  and  been  investigated  by  a  Select 
Committee,  no  decision  upon  it  has  ever  been  come  to,  and  1 
think  it  would  be  unwise  of  the  House,  by  adopting  the  present 
resolution,  to  pledge  itself  to  a  matter  of  which  there  is  no 
denying  the  .importance,  but  the  exact  outcome  of  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  foresee.  The  Government,  therefore, 
cannot  assent  to  the  motion,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  led  into  what  would  really  be  the  pursuit  of 
a  shadovi',  seeing  that  no  definite  policy  has  been  laid  before  us 
by  ray  lion,  friends. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said  that  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce in  the  North  of  England  with  whom  he  had  been 
brought  in  contact  took  a  deep  interest  iu  the  subject  which 
had  been  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  Plymouth. 
He  had  himself  given  the  question  much  consideration,  having 
beeu  chairman  of  the  Committee  which  satin  the  year  1854<, 
and  confessed  he  was  still  of  opinion,  and  it  was  the  unanimous 
conviction  of  the  Committee  that  there  should  be  some  good 
reason  why  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  not  be 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  hoped  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  would  not  suppose  he  was  making  any  charge  against 
them  for  not  making  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  a 
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Cabiaet   Minister.     He  was  fully  aware  that  there  might  be 
very  good  reasons    for   wisliiug  to  have  a  small  Cabinet  ;  but 
one   of  the   advantages  which    would  arise  from    liaving   tiie 
question   discussed  was   that  it  iniglit    fairly  lead   to   a  cou- 
sideration   of  it  with  a  view  to   the    future  arrangement    o 
Government  business,  and  putting  tlie  present  entirely  out  of 
view.      Tlie    feeling    of    commercial    men    throughout   the 
country — and  there  was  some  reasonableness  in  it — was  tiiis — 
that  as  it  was  tlirough  the  President  of  tlie   Board  of  Trade 
the  Governaiont  had  to  deal  witii  commercial  questions,  it  was 
desirable  that  that  Minister  should  lie  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  Chaucellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  we  had  much  less 
to  do  now  with  taritls  with  foreign  countries  than  we  used  to 
have.     That   was   true   enough,  but  we  were  still  constantly 
and  seriously  atTected  by  the  tariffs  of  loreign  countries  ;  and, 
although  this   country  was  devoted  to  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,   that  did   not   imply  that  it  was  not  the   duty  of  tlie 
Government   constantly  to  watch  what  other   countries  were 
doing,   with   a   view,  if  possible,  to  secure  an  increase  of  our 
trade  with   foreign   States.     What  commercial  men  felt  was 
ttiis — tiiat,   speakiug  generally,   their   interests   might  suffer 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  not  in  the  consulting  body  of  the 
Cabinet   some   member  who  would  specially   represent   their 
interests.      "  When   matters    of    home   policy,"    they    said, 
"  matters  of  finance,  of  foreign  negotiations,  of  Indian  policy, 
were  brought  before  the  Governmeut,  we  think  that  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  great  Britain  ought  to  be  represented  in 
the  Cabinet ;  and  there  should  be   somebody  to  whom  com- 
mercial men  could  go  and  say  we  must  not  be  forgotten  when 
those  matters  are  under  consideration."     He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  that  was  a  just  and  reasonable  feeling   to   a 
certain  extent  ;  and  without  at  all  saying  that  his  right  hon 
friend  the  President  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade  had  less  influence 
than  he  would  havg  if  he  were  in  the  Cabinet,  he  still  thought 
that  commercial  men  had  reason  for  the  strong  protest  which 
they  made  against  the  existing  state  of  things.     The  words  of 
the   resolution,   hovi'ever,   went   further  than  the   House,  he 
thought,  would  be  at  present  willing  to  go,  but  as  to  one  part 
of  it  there  would  be  little  difference  of  opinion — namely,  that 
the   Governmeut   busiuess   connected  with   agriculture  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  who  had  charge  of 
the   Government   business   connected    with  commerce.      He 
could   not  help  thinking  that  would  be  a  wise  change,   when- 
ever a  Government  had  time  to  consider  the  subject  of  changes 
at  all.     Why    should  not  all  questions  relating  to  cattle,  for 
example,  be  taken  from  the  Education  Otiice  and  handed  over 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,   to  which  Department  they  naturally 
belonged,  and  where  they  would  probably  be  better  attended 
to?     The  same  permanent  staff  could  manage  the  business  of 
both  those   brandies.     If  tliey   were  to  have   a   Minister  of 
Agriculture,   it    would    be   far    better    that    he    should    be 
Minister  of   Commerce   also.      The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  increase  over  much 
the  number  of  the  Cabinet,  and  in  that  expression  of  opinion 
he  concurred  ;  but   the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
one   or  two   members  of  the  Cabinet  had  hardly  any  official 
business   to  conduct.     If  it  was  desirable  to  keep   down    the 
number  of  a  Cabinet,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  duties  of  a 
Minister   of  Commerce  and  Agriculture   would   be  onerous, 
while  the  duties  of   a   Lord  Privy  Seal,  for  instance,  vvere  not 
great.    He  concurred  with   the  Chancellor  of  the    Exchequer 
in  the  opinion  that  no  disadvantage  to  the  commercial  com- 
munity had  arisen  from  the  abolition  of  what  might  be  called 
the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     The  investi- 
gation of  the  Committee  to  which  he  had  referred   left  upon 
his  mind  the  strong  impression  that  the   Foreign  OfBce  must 
conduct  all  negotiations  witli  foreign  States.     There  could  not 
be   two   sets  of  negotiations  representing  the  Government   of 
this  country.     Commercial  men  ought  not  to  have  to  ■go  to  the 
Board   of  Trade   to   make  representations  in  order  that  that 
Department  should  communicate  tlios.e  representations  to  the 
Foreign  Office.     They  ought  to  go  direct  to  the  Minister  who 
had  to  do  the  work,  and  who  would   be  more  likely  to  do  it 
well  if  he  felt  that  the  full   responsibility  rested  upon  him. 
The  Minister  of  Commerce  ought  not  to  be  a  kind  of  adviser 
to  the  Foreign   Office,   but  that  did  not  remove  the  necessity 
of  having   the   interests  of  commerce  and  agriculture  repre- 
sented by  a  Minister  who  should  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Mr,  STEWART  observed   that   among    those    who    were 
interested  in  agriculture  a  very  strong  feeling  prevailed  on  the 
subject  which  his  hon.  friend  had  brought  under  the  consi- 


deration of  the  House.  It  was  not  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
did  not  give  heed  to  subjects  which  were  laid  before  it;  it  was 
not  that  tlie  Vice-president  of  the  Council  was  nut  ready  to 
act  upon  suggestions  w^hich  were  made  to  him,  but  it  was 
because  agriculturists  generally  thought  that  tlieir  interests 
were  not  sutliciently  considered  or,  at  all  events,  were 
not  sutliciently  made  known.  Last  Session,  for  example, 
there  was  a  short  discussion  in  that  House  upon  the  subject 
of  tiic  very  great  evils  arising  from  the  existence  of  ])leuro- 
pneumonia  in  Ireland.  Having  been  a  sulierer  on  his  own 
farm  from  that  disease  among  his  cattle,  he  fell  the  great  im- 
portance of  liaviug  a  Minister  in  the  Cabinet  wlio  would  take 
into  consideration  the  serious  charge  which  liad  been  over  and 
over  again  made  in  respect  of  Ireland — that  the  stamping-out 
of  that  fatal  disease  had  not  been  enforced,  aud  that  it  was 
being  propagated  in  England  and  Scotland  because  the  order 
on  the  subject  was  not  put  in  force.  It  was  the  earnest  wish 
of  the  agriculturists  that  some  member  of  the  Cabinet  should 
superintend  matters  connected  with  the  agricultural  system. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  My   hon.   friend  the  member  for  Ply- 
mouth has  brought  forward  a  subject  which  both  sides  of  the 
House  acknowledge  to  be  important ;  but  I  may  remind  my 
hon.  friend  that  it  is  not  brought  under  our  consideration  for 
the  first  time.     It  has  occupied  the  attention  of  tliu  House  aud 
of  committees,  and,  at  various  periods,  th<^  distribution  of  duties 
among  the  Public  Offices  has  lieen  considered  by  »ome  of  the 
most  eminent  members   of    Parliament.      We   must    always 
remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  official  hierarchy  of  ihis 
country,  and  that  wlien  we  tix  upon  some  particular  olhce,  and 
judge  from   its   name  that  it  should  be  devoted  (o  particular 
duties,  we  may  really  deceive   ourselves.     You   may  have  an 
office  called  the  Board  of  Trade  wiiicli  has   been  so  called  for 
many  generations  , and  yet  the  control  of  trade  may    become 
obsolete  as  far  as  that  otiice  is  concerned.     ()u  the  other  hand 
duties  have  been  transferred  to  that  office  which   have  arisen 
from  circumstances  attending  modern  civilization,  though  the 
office  still  retains  its  ancient  title  "  Board  of  Trade."     That  is 
a  remarkable  tact  in  the  history  of  this  qiustiou.     A  great 
amount  of  the  duties   of  the  Board  of  Trade   can  hardly  be 
classed  under  the  names  of  Trade  or  Commerce,  and  yet  they 
are  duties  which  deeply  interest  the  people  of  tliis  country, 
and   are   efficiently   performed  by  that  office.     If,  again,  we 
consider  what  are  the  real  commercial    interests  with   which 
the  Ministry  as  at  present  constituted  in  this  country  should 
interfere,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  sucli  commer- 
cial interests  as  would  call  for  the  interference  of  the  Foreign 
Office.     In  99  out  of  100  commercial  interests  which  call  for 
the  attention   of  the   Government    the   intervention    of  the 
Foreign  Office   is  required.     My   hon.   friend  has  evinced  a 
great  desire  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Cabinet.     I  think  more  than  one  of  my  hon. 
friends  have  impressed   upon  the   House  that  the  ravages  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  might  probably  have  been  stayed  or  dimi- 
nished if  there  had  been    a  Cabinet  Minister  to   attend  the 
interests  of  agriculture;  but  the  fact  is  there  has  been  a  Cabi- 
net Minister  all  this  time  attending  to  those  interests  as  con- 
nected with  pleuro-pneumonia  and   not  only  is  he  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  but  he  happens  to  be  a  very  distinguished  practical 
farmer.     If  a  Government  lasts  for  any  considerable  period, 
there  is  no  time  when  the  distribution  of  the  duties  among 
the    various    offices    of   the    Government  does   not  occupy 
some  part   of  their  attention.     I   and  my   right  hon.  friend 
the  Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer   last  year  had  many  con- 
ferences   on    that  subject,  and  I  recollect  it  was  suggested 
that  the  duties  of  some  of  the  offices  that   were  overburdened 
should  be  transferred  to  that  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.     I   am 
not  at  all  clear  that  such  an  arrangement  might  not  be  made. 
I  entirely  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  that  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  has   now  so 
much  to  attend  to  that  if  a  convenient  arrangement  could   be 
made    to    give   protection  to   agricultural    interests    against 
foreign  plagues  and  pestilences,  that  question  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.     The  Government  of  this  country  are  competent  to 
discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  Stale  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  re-distribution  might  occasionally  he  made  in  the  public 
offices  of  the  country  which  would  render  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duties  more  efficient.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  say,  with  regard 
to  tlie  Lord  Privy  Seal,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  because  very  little  is  performed  in  his  mere 
office.     Whenever  there  is  a  difficult  business  which  a  Minister 
finds  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  individually,  through 
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the  great  pressufc  of  affairs  in  liis  cllici-,  the,  lirst  person 
thouglit  of  is  the  Lord  Pri\'y  Seal,au(l  we  liud  in  jjractice  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  is  not  that  indolent  raoostronsity  which  is 
imagined.  I  can  hardly  think  that  jny  hon.  friend  will  ask 
the  House  for  a  division  upon  tiiis  question.  He  was  quite 
right  in  bringing  it  forward.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  subject  of  the  redistribution  of  official  duties  is  one 
which  must  always  engage  tlie  attention  of  the  Governmeiit. 
'J'here  have  been  in  my  time  many  cliauges  in  all  departments, 
and  all  of  them,  I  think,  were  improvements.  In  no  depart- 
ment has  there  been  more  cliange  tlian  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
itself;  but  that  is  from  tlie  great  diversity  of  the  circumstances 
in  our  present  mode  of  life,  and  tlie  progressive  civilisation  of 
this  country.  The  observations  whicli  have  been  madu  to-night 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  tlie  Government.  They  will  be 
encouraged  in  their  efforts  to  improve  some  of  the  branches  of 
our  Administration  ;  and  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that,  by  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  some  of  the  suggestions  that  liave  been  made, 
and  of  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  us  from  our  experience, 
we  shall,  in  any  alteration  we  may  make,  r.^nder  the  Adminis- 
tration of  this  country  more  elfecuve. 

Mr.  WUITWELL  said  that  if  we  had  a  Foreign  Secretary 
or  Under-Secretary  connected  with  trade  the  commercial 
interests  might  find  their  affairs  properly  managed,  but  there 
was  only  a  very  small  section  of  tiie  Foreign  Office  to  wfiom 
they  could  go  with  their  reprebeutHticas,  and  instead  of 
strengtiiening  this  department  it  would  be  much  better  to 
appoint  a  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  Tiie  import- 
ance of  the  subject  could  hardly  be  exaggerated,  because  within 
the  uext  few  years  the  great  body  of  our  foreign  tariffs  would 
come  up  for  revision. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  negatived. 


A   COUNTY  MEMBER'S  "BUSINESS"  AT 

A  COUNTY  ELECTION. 

[The  following  correspondence  relating  to  the   Brecon- 
shire  election  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Parry.] 

Glannsk-park,  Crickhowell,  April  22,  1875. 
Dear  Mr.  Parry, — I  do  not  venture  to  ask  you  to 
support  the  Conservative  candidate,  knowing  that  your 
views  and  mine  do  not  accord  in  political  matters.  I 
trust,  however,  you  will  not  think  I  am  exceeding  what  J 
ought  to  do  if  I  express  a  hope  that  we  may  persuade  you 
not  to  offer  any  opposition  to  Mr.  H.  Gwyn.  I  am 
chairman  of  his  committee,  and  am,  therefore,  very  anxious 
to  secure  his  return. 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

J.  R.  Bailey. 


Trebinshun,  Bwlch,  Breconshire, 
May  11th,  1875. 
Dear  Sir  Joseph, — To  comply  with  the  request 
made  in  your  note  of  April  22nd,  is.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
impossible.  I  don't  understand  how  a  man  can  be  neuter 
in  such  matters;  to  be  in  possession  of  a  vote  and  not  to 
exercise  the  right  of  voting,  but  standing  quietly  by  while 
others  are  woi-king,  betrays  an  amount  of  indecision  and 
imbecility  of  character  which  to  me  is  unaccountable.  Mr. 
Gwyns  address  is  so  vague  thatlit  isn't  worth  the  paper  it's 
written  on.  Let  us  have  something  we  can  grasp  and  lay 
hold  of  :  such  I  consider  Mr.  Maitland's  to  be.  In  my 
humble  opinion  the  farmers  are  in  far  better  hands  under 
a  Liberal  Ministry  than  a  Conservative  one,  although  a 
great  deal  was  expected  from  them.  What  have  they  done 
worth  speaking  of  for  the  tenant  ?  Depend  upon  it,  Sir 
Joseph,  the  tenant-farmers  will  be  heard  in  the  Legisla- 
ture on  tbe  subject  of  Tenant-Right,  and  also  the  much- 
complained  question  of  game  ;  but  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me,  see  how  the  game  can  be  a  separate  question.  It 
must  be  a  Tenant-Right  Bill,  otherwise  Tenant- Right 
would  be  a  phantom ;  and  allow  me.  Sir  Joseph,  to  tell 
you,  if  no  one  else  has,  that  those  tenants  of  yours  th-at  ' 


suffer  from  the  ravages  of  game  will  not  be  your  teuants 
long — they  cannot  pay  their  way.  I  say  it  in  all  serious- 
ucss,  they  cannot  keep  on  and  pay.  I  shall  offend  you, 
no  doubt,  for  life,  by  taking  such  liberties  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  there  is  no  one  that  informs  you  of  the  true  state 
of  things,  aud  I  beg  to  add  that  game,  combined  with  the 
insolence  of  gamekeepers,  will  do  more  injury  to  the  Con- 
servative cause  tliau  anything  else  in  the  southern  part  of 
Breconshire.  It  is  very  presumptuous  of  John  Parry  to 
advise  Sir  Joseph  Bailey,  but  I'll  risk  beiug  laughed  at, 
and  say.  Give  your  tenants  the  ground  game,  and  every 
facility  and  liberty  to  pursue  them  wherever  they  may  go, 
even  into  the  covers  .  then  you  will  have  good  farming  on 
your  estate,  and  never  will  you  have  cause  to  regret  taking 
such  a  step.  Leaving  it  to  keepers  will  not  do  :  they 
will  not  kill  the  rabbits. 

I  am,  yours  most  respectfully, 

John  Parry'. 

Sir  J.  R.  Bailey,  Glanusk  Park. 
[The  election  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.   Maitland  by 

103  voles  over  Mr.  Gwyn,  the  numbers  being  1,710  to 

1,607.] 


THE  PRICE  OF  GRASS.— An  acre  of  grass  at  Mr. 
Middleditch's  sale  in  AViltshire  readied  tbe  figure  of  ^8  2s. 
fid.  It  was  meadow  grass,  to  be  mown.  The  average  of  other 
acres  was  very  high.  The  point  of  this  unprecedented  price  is 
that  it  was  given  for  the  Jifst  crop  ouhi,  and  not  for  the  after- 
feed  ;  the  after-feed  will  be  sold  at  the  time  of  the  annual  corn 
sale.  Besides  this  the  following  figures  were  reached  for 
grass:  £5  12s.  6d.,  £1  10s.,  £i  Ts.Gd.,  £5  2s.  Gd.,  £5  os., 
£4  10s.  The  total  acreage  of  grass  was  76a.  2r.  lOp.  The 
acre  which  reached  £S  2s.  6d.  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Curtis,  of 
the  Leigh,  Cricklade.  There  were  33a.  6p.  of  sanfoin  sold 
which  reached  per  acre  £5,  £5  5s.,  £5  17s.  Gd.,  £3  2s.  Gd.,  £2 
17s.  Gd,,  £5  12s.  6d  ,  £!<  5s.  Trifoliura  crops,  I5a.  Ir.  lop., 
reached  an  average  of  50s.  Winter  vetches,  19a.  3r.  lip, 
reached  an  average  of  75s.  On  the  Monday  previous,  Mr. 
Dore  also  put  up  to  auction  the  feed  of  two  meadows — the 
Oxleaze  and  the  Tisraead — which  were  formerly  irrigated  witli 
sewage  by  tlie  Swindon  Old  Town  Local  Board,  but  not  irri- 
gated for  three  years.  The  fields  are  respectively  of  twenty 
and  sixteen  acres,  and  the  conditions  were  that  the  grass  was 
to  be  mown  previous  to  tbe  lith  June,  and  fed  with  sheep  for 
the  last  two  months  of  the  year.  Botli  lots  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Farmer,  of  Wroughtou,  one  at  £5  16s.  per  acre,  and  the 
other  at  £5  18s.  per  acre. 

WHARFEDALE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— In  the 
open  classes  Mr.  W.  Linton,  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  York,  carried 
off  the  first  prizes  for  the  best  bull  calf,  the  best  two-year-old 
bull,  and  the  best  aged  bull.  He  also  obtained  the  silver  cup 
for  the  best  animal  in  these  classes.  Mr.  T.  H.  Hutchinson, 
Catterick,  took  the  chief  place  in  the  open  cow  classes.  He 
obtained  the  cup  given  for  the  best  animal,  and  was  first  in  the 
one-year-old,  two-year-old,  and  aged  classes.  T'he  class  of 
aged  cows  was  an  exceedingly  good  one,  several  of  the  animals 
being  highly  commended.  lu  the  farmer.s'  classes  Mr.  B. 
Fletcher,  of  Carlton,  carried  off  the  cup  given  for  the  best 
bull  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Lawson,  Beamsley,  occupied  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  the  best  cow.  Horses  formed  the  principal  feature 
of  the  show,  as  is  always  the  case  in  this  district.  There 
were  196  entries  in  28  classes.  Several  silver  cups  were  given 
for  tfie  best  animals  in  the  different  sections.  One  for  the  best 
horse  for  draught  or  ajricultural  purooses  was  won  by  Mr.  T. 
Potts,  Swainby  Mill,  Northallerton,  with  a  two  year-old  filly, 
Mr.  J.  Kirby,  Stamford  Bridge,  Y'ork,  took  the  cup  given 
for  the  best  carriage  or  eoach  liorse  with  a  four-) ear-old 
gelding ;  Mr.  H.  R.  W.  Hart,  Y'ork,  the  cup  for  the  best 
roadster;  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Crowtber,  Mirfield,  took  the  chief 
place  in  the  class  of  drauj;ht  or  asjricultural  stallions,  with  a 
six-year-old  bay.  The  hunters  were  fairly  u'ood.  Judges — 
Cattle  and  Sheep:  S.  Whitteron,  l.'raham  Hall,  Plorapton  ; 
J.  Culsliaw,  Townley.  Horses:  T.  Makin,  Beckfield,  Fair- 
burn;  E.  Hird,  Manchester;  W.  S.  Atkinson,  Barrowby 
Hall,  Woodlesford ;  G.  Lancaster,  Morton  Grange,  North- 
allerton.    Pigs:  J.  Dyson,  Leeds;  J.  Crabtree,  Shipley. 
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WHY  SHOULD  THE  GOVERNMENT  DO  ANYTHING? 


W/ii/  must  something  be  done  hjj  the  Government  ? 
asked  the  Premier  the  other  night,  pertinently  enough 
{19  it  seemed,  as  apropos  of  a  policy  which  goes  lor  doing 
nothing.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  went  further  with  his 
inquiries  into  the  business  of  breeding  stock :  "  Why 
should  the  Government  keep  stallions  more  than  they 
keep  bulls  ?  Who  produced  the  Shorthorns  ?  the  South- 
downs  ?  Not  the  Government."  And  all  this  looks  to 
liave  been  put  as  if  quite  unanswerable  in  argument. 
But  it  is  really  not  so.  Who  disseminated,  who 
multiplied  the  Shorthorn  and  the  Southdown  ?  Not 
the  Government,  but  a  system  which  has  been  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  Government  as  a  means 
for  increasing  the  growth  of  another  breed  of  stock,  of 
which  we  are  coming  to  feel  the  want.  Our  herds  and 
flocks  have  improved  in  every  way  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  premium 
principle,  which,  if  not  instituted,  first  bloomed  into 
prominence  through  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  Previous  to  them,  such  a  man  as  Jonas  Webb 
was  unheard  of,  while  the  majority  of  people  had  gone 
on  rearing  "anything"  until  these  meetings  made  them 
familiar  with  the  best  beeves  and  sheep.  We  say 
deliberately  that  the  United  Kingdom  would  not  have 
been  half  as  well  stocked  as  it  now  is  but  for  the 
incentive  for  doing  better  and  doing  more  prompted  by 
prizes  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

The  Government,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  debate 
on  Tuesday,  was  asked  to  do  no  more  than  this.  Colonel 
Kingscote,  to  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  atFected  to  be  replying, 
only  said :  "  In  his  opinion  the  Queen's  Plate  money 
might  much  more  usefully  be  given  in  prizes  throughout 
the  country.  What  the  farmer  wanted  was  a  genuine 
article,  and  to  have  that  article  near  his  door ;  and  the 
only  way  by  which  that  could  be  obtained  was  either  by 
letting  out  stallions  in  every  district  of  the  country  or  by 
giving  prizes  not  only  at  the  large  agricultural  shows, 
but  also  at  the  shows  in  remote  places — Wales,  Cumber- 
land, and  elsewhere.  If  the  farmer  had  the  prospect  of 
getting  a  genuine  animal  he  would  take  to  breeding." 
This,  of  course,  is  all  very  sound  and  true,  as  a  very 
different  thing  from  requiring  the  Government  to  "  keep 
stallions;"  but  even  against  thus  much  Mr.  Disraeli  stood 
backed  by  high  authority  in  his  determination  to  do 
nothing  :  "  This  question  has  been  considered  by  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee  composed  of  gentlemen  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  who  brought  an  amount  of 
knowledge  to  bear  on  it  which,  perhaps,  no  other  Assem- 
bly in  the  world  could  show — experience  of  an  unrivalled 
kind,  and  only  upon  one  point  did  they  come  to  any 
decided  resolution,  which  was  that  it  was  best  to  do 
nothing,  with  the  exception  of  taking  the  tax  off  horses." 
We  admit  alike  the  qualifications  of  the  Committee  and 
the  value  of  the  evidence,  but  we  are  directly  at  issue 
as  to  the  results  thus  arrived  at.  Mr.  Disraeli  declares 
that  only  upon  one  point  did  they  come  to  any  decided 
resolution,  which  was  that  it  was  best  to  do  nothing  but 
take  off  the  horse  tax  ;  whereas  the  report  itself  runs 
thus:  "It  seems  practicable  that  the  Government  should 
give  or  add  to  prizes  at  agricultural  shows  to  stallions 
passed  sound  which  liave  covered  a  number  of  mares,  at 
a  certain  low  price,  in  particular  districts.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  some  Agricultural  Societies  have  done 
great  good  iu  this  way,  and  the  Committee  would  parti- 
cularly call  attention  to  the  simple  and  successful  regula- 
tions of  the  Cardiganshire  Agricultural  Association,  which, 
with  some  modifications,  might  serve  as  a  useful  model  for 


other  societies."  And,  again,  "any  tax  operating  as  a 
discouragement  on  a  farmer's  keeping  horses,  whether 
b'.  oken  or  not,  should  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
if  not  at  once  abolished  at  least  considerably  modified." 
As  this  reads  the  reconimendatiou  for  offering  prizes  at 
shows  is  palpably  the  more  "  decided  resolution"  of  the 
two,  and  in  the  face  of  this  it  is  dilFicult  to  see  how  Mr. 
Disraeli  arrives  at  such  conclusions  as  the  Govern- 
ment was  advised  that  "  it  was  best  to  do  nothing" — 
although  possibly  a  very  acceptable  panacea. 

A  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  of  late  about  farmers 
not  caring  to  breed  "nags"  as  they  once  did;  while,  if 
not  precisely  as  a  business,  there  is  a  greater  fancy  for 
rearing  such  stock  than  ever,  as  a  farmer  breeds  a  likely 
colt  just  as  his  wife  may  a  pigeon  or  a  Cochin. 
New  districts,  moreover,  like  Wales  and  the  West 
of  England,  have  been  opened  up,  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  the  local  horse  show,  and  one  thing 
altogether  indisputable  is  that  faimers  have  now  a 
far  better  knowledge  of  how  a  hunter  should  be  produced. 
This  is  one  of  the  essential  phases  of  the  question,  and 
none  did  Mr.  Chaplin  handle  so  ably :  "  He  could  not 
believe  that  the  decrease  iu  the  number  of  horses  bred  ia 
this  country  was  attributable  to  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  beasts  and  of  sheep,  because  the  breeding  of  horses  was 
by  no  means  at  any  time  the  chief  business  of  our  farmers, 
of  which  it  was  merely  an  incident.  In  former  days 
there  was  scarcely  a  farmer  iu  the  country  who  did  not 
possess  one  or  two  mares  suitable  for  breeding,  and  it  was 
owing  to  this  prevalent  practice  that  there  was  always  a 
large  supply  of  horses.  It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  encourage  this  practice  immensely  or  to  extin- 
guish it  altogether.  There  was  no  great  inducement  to 
carry  on  that  breeding  with  a  view  to  profit,  but  as  a 
general  rule  farmers  liked  the  idea  of  breeding  one  or  two 
horses,  and  it  was  an  agreeable  kind  of  speculation  which 
could  result  in  no  very  great  loss  and  might  chance  to 
bring  a  small  fortune.  Speaking  with  considerable  expe- 
rience in  this  matter,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  moment,  by 
means  of  the  most  trifling  efforts  and  by  giving  a  very 
small  amount  of  encouragement,  to  increase  immensely 
that  practice  and  that  taste  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of 
Great  Britain,  upon  which,  after  all  was  said  and  done,  the 
horse  supply  of  this  country,  for  whatever  purpose  it 
might  be  required,  and  especially  in  the  event  of  any 
foreign  emergency,  must  in  the  long  run  more  or  less 
mainly  depend."  Here,  in  fact,  centred  the  very  heart  of 
the  discussion ;  our  lighter  stamp  of  horses  have  and 
must  continue  to  be  supplied  from  such  sources,  as  the 
supply  might  be  increased  at  very  little  cost.  The 
Government  had,  however,  in  the  outset  resolved,  as  usual, 
to  do  nothing,  and  it  was  conveniently  contrived  accord- 
ingly that  Mr.  Chaplin  should  be  counted  out.  Not  that 
the  "debate  was  worth  much,  as  the  mover  of  the  reso- 
lution lacked  nerve  and  decision,  while  he  was  "coun- 
tered" with  ridicule  in  no  way  noticeable  either  for 
humour  or  argument.  The  subject,  no  doubt,  has  often 
been  far  better'treated  elsewhere  ;  while  the  country  will 
grow  but  the  more  weary  of  a  ^Ministry  which  has  the 
power  to  do  so  much  and  the  desire  to  do  so  little. 

Still  the  agitation  over  this  matter  during  the  last  year 
or  two  has  not  been  without  some  good  effect.  The 
House  of  Lords  Committee  of  thirty  years  back,  that  is 
in  1844,  recommended  that  horse  racing  should  be  upheld, 
"  because,  without  the  stimulus  which  racing  affords,  it 
'  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  the  purity 
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of  blood  aad  standard  excellence  which  have  rendered  the 
breed  of  English  horses  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world."  The  House  of  Lords  Committee 
of  1874  has  nothing  now  to  say  in  favour  of  racing,  but 
would  administer  an}--  stimulus  through  the  Agricultural 
Societv. 


THE  EXPORT  OF  HORSES. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  April  27, 
Mr.  CHAPLIN  rose  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  ia  1873  on  Horses, 
and  to  move  "That  this  House  views  with  apprehensiou 
the  large  and  continued  export  of  the  best  and  sounaest  stud 
horses  and  brood  mares  for  general  purposes  from  this  country, 
and  wishes  to  direct  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  the  national  importance  of  taking  such  steps  as  may 
be  desirable  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  stock  which 
remains."  The  hon.  member  said  that  seldom,  if  ever, 
in  the  annals  of  that  House  had  there  been  taken  a  course 
more  uncalled  for,  more  unwarrantabe,  or  more  offensive 
to  the  House  than  that  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Cavan,  who  appeared  to  forget  that  he 
was  now  admitted  into  an  assembly  of  gentlemen.  However 
that  might  be,  he  was  proportionately  grateful  to  the  House 
for  the  decision  at  which  they  had  arrived  in  rejecting  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member,  and  he  felt  assured  that  every 
member  present  would  re-echo  the  eloquent  and  indignant 
protest  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  ol  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  uttered  against  that  motion. 
Having  said  thus  much  on  the  subject  of  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Cavan,  he  would  now  proceed  to  ask  the 
House  to  regard  the  importance  of  the  subject  he  was  about 
to  submit  to  its  notice  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  bis  intruding 
it  upon  their  attention.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  demand 
and  supply  of  horses  in  this  country — horses  bred  and  pro- 
duced in  the  United  Kingdom— was  a  question  of  great  mterest, 
not  only  to  himself  and  to  other  members  of  that  House,  but 
xe  an  immense  number  of  persons  out  of  it.  Therefore  it  must 
be  admitted  on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  the  subject  was 
one  which  deeply  concerned  the  interests  of  the  nation  at 
large.  Under  those  circumstances  he  would  endeavour  to 
state  as  briefly  as  he  could  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to 
place  his  notice  on  the  paper,  and  if  he  were  compelled  to 
trespass  somewhat  severely  on  the  patience  of  hon.  members 
he  should  rely  upon  the  indulgence  and  kindness  on  the  part  of 
the  House  which  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  experience 
upon  more  than  one  occasion.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause 
—whether  owing  to  the  almost  instinctive  love  and  knowledge 
of  the  animal  which  appeared  to  be  indigenous  to  the  characters 
of  Englishmen,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  care,  pains,  and  attention  bestowed  upon  its  pro- 
duction in|its  most  perfect  form— it  was  certain  that  this  country 
had  enjoyed  for  a  considerable  period  all  the  advantages  which 
were  to  De  derived  from  the  posession  of  a  breed  of  horses 
hitherto  unrivalled  in  the  world.  There  might  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  how  this  result  bad  been  achieved,  but  he 
attributed  to  the  practice  of  horse-racing  and  to  the  institution 
of  the  Turf  as  it  had  beeu  conducted  in  this  country  that  un- 
questioned superiority  of  our  horses  over  those  lired  in  all 
other  parts  ot  the  world,  because  he  considered  that  racing  as 
conducted  in  this  country  in  the  past  had  conduced  more  than 
it  did  in  the  present  to  the  general  weltare  of  the  horse  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  llaciog  was,  on  the  whole,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  in  a  tolerably  flourishing  condition,  and  was  well 
able  to  take  care  of  itself,  although  some  persons  constantly 
decried  and  attempted  to  run  down  the  Turf.  There  were 
some  things  iu  connection  with  the  Turf  which  he  should 
gladly  see  altered.  But  althouffh  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing 
reforms  carried  out  in  connection  with  it,  hon.  members  should 
remember  that  it  was  beyond  all  question  and  doubt  that  it 
was  the  Turf  which  had  mainly  if  not  entirely,  promoted, 
slimulated,  and  encouraged  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred 
horses  iu  Great  Britain,  and  through  them  had  improved  every 
class  of  horse  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  snch  an  extent  that 
they  had  not  only  been  sought  for  tfenerally,  but  had  become 
the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  That  was  a  circumstance  of  which  every 
Englishman  ought  justly  to  feel  proud.    He  could  not,  how- 


ever, look  forward  without  a  feeling  of  apprehensiou  to  the 
future.  Had  there  not  been  a  well-grounded  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  a  number  of  persons  who  were  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  that  the  country  was  losing  the  best  of 
its  breeding  stock  for  generjil  purposes,  his  motion  would 
never  have  been  placed  upon  the  paper.  They  must  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  tiiat  an  immense  proportion  of  our 
best  stallions  and  of  our  brood  mares  were  being  taken  out  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  horses  bred  here  now  were  generally 
inferior  iu  quality  as  well  as  being  deficient  in  quantity  as 
compared  with  what  was  the  case  some  few  years  ago.  The 
attention  of  the  j)ublic  was  first  prominently  called  to  this 
question  a  few  Sessions  since  by  a  noble  lord  in  another  place, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  country  with  regard  to  its  breed  of 
horses,  and  to  its  capability  of  supply  in  the  present  and  at  a 
future  period.  Thac  Committee  enjoyed  special  advantages 
for  discharging  the  task  which  was  imposed  upon  it,  it  being 
composed  of  noble  lords  who  by  their  judgment  and  special 
experience  were  peculiarly  capable  of  dealing  with  the  ques- ' 
tion.  The  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Throne,  who  was  one  of  its 
ineii'bers,  displayed  that  sympathy  with  its  objects  which  he 
invariably  manifested  in  every  subject  which  possessed  con- 
siderable interest  for  any  portion  of  the  people  in  this  country  ; 
and  its  President  was  one  who  combined  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  ot  the  subject  distinguished  ability  and  all  the 
ardour  and  generous  ambition  ot  a  youthful  politician,  which 
was  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  dilticulties  incident  to  a  question 
of  this  nature.  The  House  would  not  forget  the  very  great 
interest  which  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  that  Com- 
mittee at  the  time,  and  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  its 
appointment  created  a  perfect  flutter  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
horse-loving  portion  of  the  community.  It  was  hoped  that 
its  inquiries  would  result  in  the  question  being  dealt  with  iu 
a  determined  and  vigorous  manner.  Those  anticipations  had 
been  realised  to  this  extent — that  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
and  instructive  evidence,  which  the  House  would  do  well  to 
consider  carefully,  bearing  upon  the  whole  question,  was  laid 
before  the  Committee.  At  the  same  time  Ue  was  bound  to 
confess  that  when  the  report  of  that  Committee  appeared  it 
gave  rise  to  widespread  and  general  feelings  of  disappointment, 
from  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any  substantial  recommenda- 
tions beyond  two  or  three  trifling  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
deal  with  the  acknowledged  evils  which  it  had  beeu  expected 
the  Committee  would  have  grappled  and  dealt  with  in  au 
effectual  manner.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  lie 
had  ventured  once  more  to  bring  this  subject  under  the  notice 
of  Parliament.  There  were  two  or  three  conspicuous  points 
in  connection  with  this  question,  which  were  ail  more  or  less 
dealt  with  in  the  evidence  which  had  been  taken  before  the 
Committee,  to  which  he  was  anxious  to,  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  hon.  members,  because  it  was  upon  them  that  the 
decision  at  which  they  arrived  on  this  subject  must  depend. 
He  would  (ask  the  House  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
present  condition  of  our  horse  supply  iu  this  country,  both  as 
regarded  its  quantity  and  its  quality ;  secondly,  the  startling 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  as  to  the  great 
exportation  of  the  best  of  our  breeding  stock  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
constant  and  increasing  dearth  of  good  animals  and  the  pro- 
digious increase  in  tiie  number  of  bad  and  worthless  animals 
in  this  country,  which  Wiis  owing  to  the  great  exportation  of 
our  best  horses.  Unlortunateiy,  there  were  no  statistics 
which  would  enable  tlie  House  to  form  au  opiuion  as  to 
whether  the  number  of  horses  bred  in  this  country  was  greater 
or  less  now  tlianit  was  formerly,  but  from  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  on  the  subject  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  number 
had  decreased  considerably,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to 
agree  with  all  that  had  been  stated  on  the  point.  lie 
could  not  believe  that  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  horses  bred  in  this  country  was  attributable  to  tlie  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  beasts  and  of  sheep,  because  the  breed- 
ing of  horses  was  by  no  means  at  any  time  the  chief  business 
of  our  farmers,  of  which  it  was  merely  an  incident.  In 
former  days  there  was  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  country 
who  did  not  possess  one  or  two  mares  suitable  for  breeding, 
and  it  was  owing  to  this  prevalent  practice  that  there  was 
always  a  large  supply  of  horses.  It  was  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  encourage  this  practice  immensely  or  to  extin- 
guish it  altogether.  There  was  no  great  inducement  to  carry 
on  that  breeding  with  a  view  to  profit,  but  as  a  general  rule 
farmers  liked  the  idea  of  breeding  one  or  two  horses,  and  it 
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was  an  agreeable  kind  of  speculation  wliich  could  result  in  no 
very  great  loss  and  might  chance  to  bring  a  small  for- 
tune. Speaking  with  considerable  experience  in  this  matter, 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  tiie  House  of 
Commons  at  that  moment,  by  raeaos  of  the  most  trilliug  efforts 
and  by  giving  a  very  small  amount  of  encouragement,  to 
increase  immensely  that  practice  and  tliat  taste  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  upon  which,  after  all  was  said 
and  done,  the  horse  supply  of  this  country,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose it  might  be  required,  and  especially  in  the  event  of  any 
foreign  emergency,  must  in  the  long  run  more  or  less  mainly 
depend.  In  order  that  the  practice  might  be  prevalent  there 
were  two  essential  conditions  which  must  be  maintained. 
The  farmers  must  have  a  regular  and  ready  market  for  their 
produce  and  tliey  must  have  facilities  for  obtaining  the  use  of 
sound  sires  at  comparatively  little  trouble  and  expense.  They 
enjoyed  the  first  at  the  present  moment  it  was  true,  owing  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  horses,  but  it  was  because 
the  second  condition  was  almost  invariably  wanting — because 
they  no  longer  enjoyed  the  services  of  the  excellent  class  of 
horses  they  were  formerly  able  to  get,  because  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  those  horses  had  been  taken  away  to  other  countries 
— because  the  farmers  were  far  too  good  judges  to  use  the 
worthless  brutes  that  were  left — that,  instead  of  continuing  to 
breed,  they  had  sold  their  mares  to  the  foreigners,  who  were 
always  ready  and  anxious  to  buy  them  and  to  give  a  good  price 
for  thera.  That  was  the  reason  vifhy  the  practice  of  breeding 
horses  in  England  had  been  growing  of  late  more  and  more 
into  disfavour,  and  in  some  districts,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had 
ceased  altogether.  The  House  would  perceive  that  lie  was 
clearly  convinced  there  had  been  a  diminution  in  the  supply, 
and  that  he  was  equally  satisfied  as  to  the  causes  of  that 
diminution.  But  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  that 
respect — and  he  did  not  wish  to  assume  the  least  infallibility 
— there  was  one  thing,  at  all  events,  in  which  he  thought  they 
would  all  be  agreed — namely,  that  we  had  at  this  moment  to 
encounter  a  greatly  increased  demand  and  that  our  supply 
was  in  no  way  adequate  to  meet  that  demand.  The  real 
question,  therefore,  they  had  to  consider  was  not  so  much 
whether  the  breeding  of  horses  throughout  the  country  to-day 
was  more  or  less  than  it  used  to  be  as  by  what  practical 
means  they  might  be  able  to  encourage  and  increase  the 
supply  so  as  to  place  it,  in  relation  to  the  demand,  on  a  per- 
manently satisfactory  footing.  Recent  returns  seemed  to  show 
that  an  improvement  in  this  respect  had  commenced.  In  the 
agricultural  returns  which  had  lately  been  made,  he  found  the 
following  passage  :  "  The  number  of  horses  returned  by  occu- 
piers of  land  in  Great  Britain  was  larger  in  IST^  than  in 
1873  by  35,000,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  the  class  of 
mares  for  breeding  and  unbroken  horses.  The  number  of 
horses  of  these  descriptions,  ard  which  form  the  chief  part  of 
the  addition  annually  made  to  the  general  stock  of  horses  in 
this  country,  has  advanced  from  301,000  in  1870,  to  367,000 
in  1874,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  66,000,  or  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  iJ2  per  cent.  A  large  part  of  this  increase 
occurred  in  the  last  two  years,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  1874 
than  in  1873,  showing  that  high  prices  have  had  the  natural 
effect  of  encouraging  tJie  breeding  of  a  great  number  of 
horses."  Thi"  apparent  increase  in  the  number  cf  horses 
was,  undoubtedly,  owing  in  part  to  an  increase  in  the  practice 
of  making  returns,  which  he  found  on  making  inquiries,  had 
been  by  no  means  universal.  But,  after  making  every  allow- 
ance for  that  circumstance,  he  gladly  admitted  that  this  was 
intelligence  of  a  cheering  description,  and  he  fully  believed 
that  so  long  as  the  present  prices  continued  to  prevail,  there 
would  continue  to  be  an  improvement,  so  far  as  numbers  went, 
even  if  the  whole  matter  was  left,  as  an  hon.  member  (Mr.  A. 
Brown)  intended  to  propose  it  should  be,  to  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  But  the  scarcity 
complained  of  was  only  one  part,  and  to  his  mind  by  no  means 
the  most  difficult  or  most  important  part  of  the  question  with 
which  they  had  to  deal.  He  ventured  to  say  that  it  was  of 
vital  importance  to  this  country  to  maintain  the  standard  ex- 
cellence for  which  the  horses  of  England  had  hitherto  always 
been  lamous.  Here  again  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  offer  any 
proof  or  make  any  positive  assertion.  The  question  whether 
our  horses  were  worse  or  better  at  this  moment  than  fornierly 
was  and  always  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  They  could 
only  be  guided  by  the  experience  they  possessed.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  many  persons  who  would  agree  with  him  in 
the  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  good  horses  in  this  country 


to-day  as  compared  withtiie  bad  ones  was  nothing  like  what  it 
used  "to  be,  and  that  as  a  general  rule,  they  had  deteriorated  to 
a  degree  which  was  positively  alarming.  But  lie  supposed 
there  were  others — amonfj  whom  he  must  include  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Dorset  (Mr.  Sturt) — v/ho  would  declare 
that  the  horses  had  never  been  better  ;  that  they  were  to  be 
had  in  abundance,  and  that  it  was  merely  a  question  of  paying 
a  proper  price.  He  could  only  say  tliat  he  hoped  his  hon, 
friend  when  he  next  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  market  would 
not  fiud  liimself  disappointed.  Supposing  for  a  moment  that 
his  hon.  friend  was  quite  rightj  and  that  lie  (M  r.  Chaplin)  was 
totally  wrong — wliicli  was  exactly  reversing  the  real  state 
of  the  case — it  only  proved  the  terrible  and  irreparable  loss 
we  must  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  sort  of  exportation  which 
was  being  carried  on.  Th's  brought  hira  to  a  part  of  his 
subject  on  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  afford  some  informa- 
tion which  might  be  new  to  many  ninnbers  of  the  House. 
He  had  carefully  waded  througii  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
given  with  regard  to  it  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  this — 
that  if  it  was  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  printed 
two  facts  of  the  utmost  importance  were  established  by  it  and 
placed  beyond  doubt.  It  showed  in  the  first  place  that  we  tiad 
been  losing  for  years,  and  were  still  loeing,  an  enormous  pro- 
portion of  the  best  of  our  breeding  stock  for  general  purposes  ; 
and,  secondly,  it  showed  that  those  which  remained  in  the 
country  were  of  the  most  inferior  quality.  Now  he  wished  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  making  these  observations 
he  was  alluding  in  no  way  whatever  to  the  highest  class  of 
breeding  horses — the  stallions,  which  varied,  in  the  price  paid 
for  the  use  of  them,  from  10  to  100  guineas.  Owing  to  the 
amount  of  racing  and  the  market  thereby  caused,  private 
enterprise  was  still  enabled  in  this  country  to  compete  with 
other  countries  for  the  possession  of  the  best  horses  of  that 
class.  His  remarks  were  wholly  directed  to  animals  of  another 
description — animals  which,  although  they  might  not  possess 
all  the  qualifications  which  were  requisite  when  the  higher 
class  of  racing  horses  was  wanted,  were  not  a  whit  less  valuable, 
but  perhaps  more  valuable  on  that  account  for  general  pur- 
poses and  for  the  purposes  for  which  foreign  Governments 
desired  to  possess  them.  People  might  naturally  ask  how  it 
was  that  with  the  increase  in  the  demand  these  animals  did 
not  remain  in  the  country.  Of  course  everything  connected 
with  breeding  had  hitherto  been  left  to  unaided  private  enter- 
prise,  and  so  long  as  private  enterprise  had  nothing  to  contend 
with  abroad  it  answered  remarkably  we'l.  But  of  late  years 
the  Governments  of  foreign  countriss  had  become  keenly  alive 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  of  great  advantage  to  a  country  to  have 
good  breeds  of  horses,  and  they  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
make  up  for  deficiencies  in  this  respect.  From  Hungary, 
Austria,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  agents  had  been  sent  to 
England,  and  also  to  Ireland,  whose  business  it  was  to  be 
jriways  on  the  look  out  for  good  horses,  and  who  bought  with 
e.xcellent  judgment — quite  as  good  as  our  own — and  with  a 
most  careful  discrimination  in  rejecting  anything  in  the 
slightest  degree  unsound.  Their  commissions  were  practically 
unlimited,  and  their  instructions  were  never  to  miss  anything 
of  the  right  sort.  They  therefore  scoured  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and  brought  up  th";  finest  country  sires  they  could 
get,  at  prices  with  which  it  v/as  impossible  for  private  enter- 
prise to  compete.  Indeed,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  such 
horses  to  be  bought  for  £4',000  or  £5,000.  In  one  case  he 
remembered  £6,000  was  paid.  He  might  refer  in  illustration 
of  that  point  to  a  case  in  which  he  was  himself  concerned  on 
behalf  of  a  noble  lord  whose  name  was  never  mentioned  in  that 
House  without  a  feeling  of  deep  respect — he  alluded  to  the 
late  Speaker,  Lord  Ossington.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  many  gentlemen  present  that  some  three  or  four  years  ago 
there  was  a  sale  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  thoroughbred 
stock  in  the  kingdom,  forming  the  stud  of  that  most  eminent 
breeder  of  horses,  the  late  Mr.  Blenkiron.  In  that  stud  there 
were  two  horses  descended  from  a  breed  the  most  famous  that 
we  possessed,  and  each  of  them  conspicuous  for  the  merits 
which  distinguished  it.  One  of  them  was  Blair  Athol,  the 
best  horse  in  the  world,  and  priceless  as  a  sire  for  the  turf  ; 
the  second,  Breadalbane,  though  excellent,  was  greatly  inferior 
to  the  other.  It  mierht  not  be  generally  known  that  the  noble 
lord  to  whom  he  had  alluded  combined  with  those  other  ad- 
i  mirable  qualities  which  they  had  recognised  so  long  in  that 
House  all  the  instincts  of  a  horseman  and  a  knowledge  and 
a  love  of  horses  second  to  none.     Recognizing   the  unusual 
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merits  of  those  horses,  the  noble  lord  commissioned  him  to 
attend  that  sale  and  offer  for  one  of  thera  a  price  which, 
considering  that  he  wanted  a  horse  for  the  service  of  his 
tenants  aud  neighbours  in  tbe  county  of  Nottingham,  was 
liberal  in  the  extreme.  By  the  patriotic  exertions  of  a  number 
of  private  gentlemen,  who  succeeded  in  forming  a  company 
with  the  view  of  keeping  some  of  tlie  best  stock  in  this  coun- 
try, Blair  Athol  was  bought  for  the  sum  of  £12,000,  after  the 
Prussian  agent  had  bid  £11,500,  while  the  oilier  horse  went 
for  £6,U00,  just  three  tunes  the  liberal  sum  which  the  noble 
lord  had  commissioned  liim  to  give.  That  was  a  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  wliy  such  horses  did  not  remain  in  this 
country.  They  were  bought  up  at  prices  agaiist  which 
private  enterprise  could  not  compete,  and  taken  out  of  this 
country.  He  would  lay  before  the  House  some  particulars  as 
to  the  manner  in  vvhicli  those  studs  were  managed  in  foreign 
countries,  and  more  especially  as  to  the  system  adopted  in 
Prussia,  for  his  information  about  which  he  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  and  he  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  sense  of  the  kindness  and  courtesy  he 
liad  received  from  his  Excellency.  He  found  that  in  the 
Austrian,  in  the  Italian,  and  in  the  Prench  studs  there  were 
something  like  5,000  stallions  altogether,  and  they  were  dis- 
tributed in  this  way.  In  Italy  there  were  350 ;  in  Prance 
there  were  1,500  at  this  moment,  which  were  to  be  raised  at 
the  rate  of  200  a  year  until  they  reached  a  total  of  2,500  ;  in 
Austria  and  Hungary  combined  there  were  3,400;  and  all 
those  horses  were  kept  at  establishments  which  were  maintained 
in  order  to  improve  the  breed  by  tbe  respective  Governments 
of  those  countries.  Again,  in  Prussia  there  were  three 
principal  breeding  studs,  whicli  were  originally  intended  for 
supplying  the  Iloyal  stud.  In  addition  there  were  II  different 
depots,  containing  about  1,450  stallions.  Prom  those  depots, 
at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  those  horses  were  distributed, 
ju  numbers  varying  from  one  to  six,  under  the  charge  of 
Government  servants  ;  and  they  were  located  at  540  different 
stations  in  the  country,  wliere  accommodation  was  usually 
provided  for  them  by  the  landed  proprietors,  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  matter.  Now,  the  whole  cost  of  that  stud  was 
£170,000  per  annum,  of  which  there  was  received  back  in  fees 
for  liorses  £70,000  ;  and  the  annual  results  of  those  establish- 
ments was  a  produce  of  something  like  50,000  foals,  at  a  gross 
cost  to  tlie  State  of  £100,000,  or  an  average  of  £2  per  head. 
Those  were  the  results  of  that  system,  and  they  were  surely 
worth  our  careful  attention,  especially  when  he  pointed  out 
that  while  the  average  charge  for  a  German  stallion  was  some- 
thing like  10s.,  if  we  had  a  similar  establishment  in  this  coun- 
try it  would  be  seldom  less  than  two  guineas.  It  therefore 
followed  that  if  we  had  an  establishment  equally  well  managed 
on  the  same  scale  we  should  not  only  greatly  improve  the  breed 
of  our  horses,  but  put  £110,000  a  year  into  our  pockets.  He 
hoped  that  was  a  matter  wliich  would  commend  itself  to  the 
attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the  most 
serious  part  of  that  question  as  affecting  us  was  that  1,700 
horses  in  Germany  were  of  English  extraction — that  was  to 
say,  were  bred  either  from  English  horses  or  English  mares, 
and  one-third  of  the  whole  had  been  imported  straight  from 
this  country.  Again,  in  regard  to  Prance,  during  the  last  ten 
years  for  which  he  had  any  figures — viz.,  down  to  1873 — 541 
stallions  had  been  taken  out  ot  this  country,  and  he  believed 
also  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  stallions  in  Italy  were  Eng- 
lish horses.  Now,  out  of  29  witnesses  examined  before  the 
committee,  he  found  that  22  were  agreed  as  to  that  great  ex- 
portation, while  only  one  differed  from  them  in  opinion;  while, 
again,  out  of  that  number  there  were  19  or  20  who  contended 
that  the  stallions  which  travelled  the  country  were,  as  a  general 
rule,  worthless  and  bad,  as  against  five  w!io  took  a  different 
view.  He  would  not  weary  the  House  with  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses,  but  he  would  quote  that  of  three  of  their  number, 
which  was  a  perfectly  fair  sample  of  the  whole  He  would 
take  one  witness  from  England,  one  from  Ireland,  and  one  who 
could  speak  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Mr.  Philips,  a  great 
army  contractor,  who  had  very  large  experience,  was  asked  by 
the  chairman,  "  As  regards  the  class  of  stallions  generally, 
are  the  travelling  stallions  a  good  class?"  — "The  foreigners 
buy  away  all  the  best  from  us,  and  they  would  not  leave  a  good 
stallion  in  the  country."  "  Is  it  true  that  an  enormous  per- 
centage of  the  travelling  stallions  are  unsound?" — "No  doubt 
of  it."  The  Marquis  of  Ailesbury. — "Do  you  mean  unsound 
from  accident  in  training  ?" — "  No  ;  hereditarily  unsound, 
roarers  and  spavins  aud  everything  else."    Mr.  M'Grane,  the 


great  Irish  breeder,  stated  that  a  good  many  of  the  stallions  in 
Ireland  were  bad,  and  that  there  were  a  great  many  "  roarers  " 
in  that  country.  Mr.  Luraley  Hodgson  said  there  was  a  dete- 
rioration in  the  breeding  stock  in  this  country  among  mares 
as  well  as  stallions.  He  attributed  that  deterioration  to  the 
best  mares  going  abroad  and  to  the  foreigners  taking  away 
the  best  and  soundest  stallions,  adding  that  the  farmers  had 
only  inferior  stock  to  breed  from  them,  and  consequently  they 
were  tired  of  breeding.  Well,  if  neither  that  evidence  nor 
the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  it  could  be  refuted,  even 
those  hon.  members  who  had  put  amendments  on  the  paper 
would  be  compelled  to  admit  that,  whatever  might  be  tbe  state 
of  our  horse  supply  at  that  moment,  we  had  a  very  deplorable 
prospect  indeed  to  look  forward  to.  That,  then,  was  the 
case  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  Perhaps  he  would  be 
allowed  to  make  one  or  two  brief  suggestions  as  to  the  mode 
of  remedying  that  state  of  things.  He  thought  they  ought 
to  encourage  as  much  as  they  could  the  breeding  of  horses 
from  good  stallions,  to  discourage  bad  stallions,  and  also  devise 
some  means  of  retaining  the  goid  ones  in  England  and  of 
dispersing  them  through  the  country.  To  prohibit  exporta- 
tion, or  anything  like  it,  according  to  his  mind,  would  be 
outrageous.  But  there  were  two  or  three  proposals  which  it 
appeared  to  him  would  be  simple,  feasible,  and  effectual.  To 
discourage  bad  stallions,  even  without  any  undue  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  individuals,  was  not  very  difficult.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  only  a  short  time  ago  took  off 
the  tax  on  horses,  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  he  had  a 
light,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  re-impose  it.  He  would  impose  a  con- 
siderable tax  on  every  stallion  that  covered  in  England  for  hire, 
to  be  remitted  on  every  occasion  where  it  fulfilled  certain  con- 
ditions of  soundness  which  they  ought  to  require.  It  might 
be  said  tliey  had  no  machinery  for  such  a  purpose,  hut  he 
could  not  believe,  especially  in  these  days  of  inspectors,  that  it 
could  not  be  created  without  any  very  serious  difficulty  that 
could  not  be  surmounted.  In  order  to  retain  the  good  horses 
in  England,  bis  next  suggestion  was  that  they  might  have 
Government  depots  in  England  under  the  same  system  as  that 
which  had  been  so  successful  in  Prance.  Here  they  had  a 
machinery  ready  to  their  hand,  for  there  were  State  establish- 
ments maintained  in  this  country  for  the  breeding  of  horses  ; 
and  if  the  object  of  those  establishments  was,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
to  improve  tlie  national  breed  of  horses  in  England,  they  might 
do  infinitely  more  than  was  now  done  towards  attaining  that 
object,  instead  of  producing  a  number  of  worthless  yearlings, 
of  which  of  late  years  they  had  seen  too  many  at  the  paddocks 
of  Hampton  Court.  Nor  would  any  great  outlay  be  needed 
for  such  a  purpose,  for  the  horses  would  not  only  pay  for  their 
own  keep,  but  there  would  be  a  very  good  interest  into  the 
bargain.  Then  as  to  their  use,  they  might  at  the  proper 
season  be  sent  over  the  country,  as  in  Prussia,  under  the  charge 
of  Government  servants  ;  or,  if  that  were  deemed  undesirable, 
they  might  be  let  annually  to  auction  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Glasgow  stud  was  at  the  present  moment.  That  was  a  stud 
which  not  only  did  enormous  service  to  the  country,  but  paid 
a  considerable  interest  to  its  proprietors.  If  this  project  were 
not  approved,  although  it  was  one  to  which,  for  his  part,  he 
was  disposed  to  attach  the  highest  importance,  he  thought 
some  good  might  be  effected  by  giving  large  prizes  at  agricul- 
tural shows.  He  would  give  a  prize  for  foals,  yearlings,  and 
two-year-old  horses.  The  younger  stock  would  bring  in 
quicker  returns,  and  consequently  the  inducements  to  the 
owners  would  be  greater.  In  every  case,  too,  of  a  winner  he 
would  have  the  prizes  supplemented  by  one  lor  the  mare  and 
stallion  from  whicli  he  was  bred.  In  that  way  the  owners 
would  have  considerable  inducements  held  out  to  them  to  retain 
their  mares  in  the  country,  and  the  best  stallions,  the  test  of 
whose  excellence  was  not  so  much  what  they  were  themselves 
as  the  quality  of  the  stock  which  they  begot,  would  be 
the  means  of  securing  such  a  number  of  prizes  as  to  become 
very  valuable  property,  so  that  their  owners  would  be  disposed 
to  refuse  the  large  sums  for  them  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  receive  when  they  were  bought  by  foreigners.  He  had  now 
almost  done,  and  he  had  to  thank  the  House  exceedingly 
for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  listened  to  a 
somewhat  more  than  ordinarily  long  statement.  He  was 
well  aware  that  in  making  the  present  proposal  he  was  doing 
that  which  was  opposed  to  the  practices  and  prejudices  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  but  he  knew  also  that  the  question 
was  a  most  exceptional  one.  A  hostile  amendment  on  it  had 
been  placed  on  the  paper  in,  he  was  confident,  no  unfriendly 
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spirit.  To  hU  lion,  friend  the  member  for  Dorset  he  would 
venture  to  say  that,  however  he  might  regard  it,  the  subject 
was  one  of  real  importance,  and  one  with  which,  sooner  or 
later,  the  House  would  find  itself  compelled  to  deal.  He  wonid 
ask  whether  three-quarters  of  the  horses  which  were  working 
in  our  streets  at  the  present  moment  had  not  come  from 
abroad,  and  whether,  since  the  Report  ot  the  Committee  was 
published,  the  price  of  omnibus  horses  liad  not  risen  5  per 
cent.  Was  his  hon.  friend  aware  that  Mr.  Pliillips,  the  great 
Army  contractor,  publicly  stated  that  in  the  event  of  any 
sudden  emerueucy  the  British  Army  could  not  be  horsed  in 
this  country  ?  Did  he  know  that  this  was  not  a  question  of 
money,  but  one  of  not  having  the  animals?  Was  he  aware 
that  it  liad  been  announced  on  the  authority  of  tlie  Committee 
that  llie  supply  of  horses  was  greatly  deficient  ?  And  what 
was  tiie  meaning  of  a  deficient  supply  ?  It  might  mean,  in 
the  event  of  any  sudden  foreign  emergency,  that  we  might 
some  fine  morning  find  ourselves,  especinlly  if  the  example  of 
Prussia  were  followed  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe — and 
we  all  knew  how  contagious  example  was — placed  in  a  position 
of  difficulty  and  danger  which  (or  aught  we  knew,  might  end 
in  disaster  to  the  nation.  It  was  true  that  we  were  now  at 
peace,  and  he  hoped  we  might  long  continue  to  remaiu  so  ;  but 
when  we  looked  to  the  Continent  and  saw  what  was  going  on 
around  us  we,  as  men  of  common  sense,  could  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  peace  at  the  present  day  meant,  unhappily, 
but  a  long  preparation  for  war.  What,  then,  would  be  our 
condition  if  called  upon  to  act  in  any  such  emergency  ?  Would 
his  hon.  friend  be  prepared  to  horse  the  British  Army  ?  [Mr. 
Sturt  signified  assent.]  His  hon.  friend  was,  he  knew,  a 
man  who  was  equal  to  any  occasion.  He  should  like  to 
know,  however,  where  the  horses  where  to  be  obtained.  Not 
in  England,  nor,  he  believed,  in  Germany,  because  there  the 
doors  were  closed  against  us.  Neither  was  it  in  France,  for 
France  herself  had  been  obliged  to  seek  elsewhere  for  10,000 
horses  which  she  required.  His  hon.  friend,  unable  to  meet 
the  objections  which  he  had  raised,  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
an  evasive  amendment,  to  which  he  hoped  the  House  would 
not  give  its  assent.  The  question  was,  as  he  had  said  before, 
one  of  enormous  importance,  and  one  which  he  must  confess 
he  had  most  sincerely  at  heart.  It  was  not  given  to  a  man  to 
command  success,  but  if  he  were  on  the  present  occasion 
successful  it  would  be  to  him  a  source  of  honest  exulation. 
He,  at  all  events,  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  no 
efforts  of  his  had  been  spared  to  denounce  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  blind  and  suicidal  policy,  which  if  persisted  in  must 
sooner  or  later  result  in  our  losing  for  ever  in  this  country 
that  famous  breed  of  horses  which,  tracing  its  descent  from  the 
glorious  blood  of  Asia,  had  been  brought  by  the  judgment, 
skill,  and  enterprise  of  those  who  went  before  us  well-nigh  to 
perfection,  and  which  not  once,  but  many  thousands  of  times, 
had  proved  its  superiority,  and  upheld  the  national  renown  in 
every  clime  to  which  the  name  of  England  and  her  horses  had 
penetrated.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving, "That 
this  House  views  with  apprehension  the  large  and  continued 
export  of  the  best  and  soundest  stud  horses  and  brood  mares 
for  general  purposes  from  this  country,  and  wishes  to  direct  tlie 
attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  national  im- 
portance of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  desirable  to  prevent 
the  deterioration  of  the  stock  which  reinains." 

Colonel  KINGSCOTE,  in  seconding  the  motion,  pointed 
out  that  the  price  of  the  animals  mentioned  in  it,  from  those 
used  to  draw  the  carriages  of  her  Majesty  to  the  donkey  which 
the  huckster  drove  about  town,  had  of  late  years  become 
greatly  enhanced  in  price.  It  was  true  the  motion  did  not 
include  donkeys,  but  it  was,  he  believed,  the  fact  that  they 
had  risen  in  value  50  per  cent,  during  the  last  five  years.  That 
was  a  question  which  affected  them  all.  As  to  the  breeding  of 
horses,  he  feared  there  was  no  increase  in  that  respect,  for 
when  information  on  the  subject  was  first  required  from  the 
farmers  the  returns  were  not  made  properly,  so  that  no  reliable 
argument  could  be  based  on  the  statistics  which  had  been 
furnished.  The  better  price  which  the  farmers  c  uld  obtain 
for  mutton  and  beef  had,  he  believed,  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
farmers  not  breeding  horses  to  a  great  extent,  and  one  of  the 
great  objects  he  had  in  view  in  seconding  the  motion  was,  if 
possible,  to  induce  the  House  and  the  Government  to  adopt 
some  step  which  would  enable  the  farmer  to  get  quicker 
returns  from  that  source.  The  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee, he  might  add,  clearly  showed  that  the  supply  was  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  demand,  and  the  Government 


found  that  not  only  had  they  (o  pay  an  increased  price  for 
their  re-mouuts,  but  that  they  had  to  buy  much  younger 
horses.  For  several  years  past  some  of  our  horses  hiid  gone 
to  Germany,  where  breeding  was  carried  on  with  great  pains. 
Therefore  we  were  flung  upon  our  own  resources,  and  that 
was  the  dilliculty  which  met  us,  and  which  we  had  now  to 
meet.  We  had  incontestable  evidence  that  for  many  years  past 
we  had  been  losing  our  half-bred  mares,  and  the  question  was, 
how  to  build  tliem  up  again.  If  help  was  given  it  might  be 
accomplished,  and  one  of  the  remedies  he  would  suggest 
would  be  tliat  fanners  should  be  helped  as  regards 
stallions.  There  was  no  use  in  private  enterprise  trying  to 
compete  with  foreigners  in  the  purchase  of  our  best  stallions. 
He  did  not  speak  now  of  stallions  to  breed  race-liorses,  but  of 
those  which  were  to  produce  half-bred  stock.  If  prizes  wern 
given  /or  stallions  and  brood  mares  great  encouragement  would 
be  afforded  to  private  enterprise,  aud  he  would  like  to  see 
those  prizes  coiue  from  the  Government.  We  were  now  paying 
£3,300  a  year  for  Queen's  I'lutes.  When  first  estaljlished  they 
were  very  useful,  but  their  utility  had  long  gone  by.  When  thou- 
sands were  srivea  not  only  for  flat  races  but  for  steeple-chase.s, 
assuredly  £100  offered  in  a  Queen's  Plate  was  very  meagre 
encouragement  for  improving  the  breed  of  hoises.  In  his 
opinion  the  money  might  much  more  usefully  be  given  in 
prizes  throughout  the  country.  What  the  farmer  wanted  was 
a  genuine  article,  aud  to  have  that  article  near  his  door  ;  and 
the  only  ways  by  which  that  could  be  obtained  was  either  by 
letting  out  stallions  in  every  district  of  the  country  or  by 
giving  prizes  not  only  at  the  large  agricultural  shows,  but  also 
at  the  shows  in  remote  places — Wales,  Cumberland,  and  else- 
where. If  the  farmer  had  the  prospect  of  getting  a  genuine 
animal  he  would  take  to  breeding.  There  could  not  be  a 
better  instance  in  point  than  Cornwall.  There  at  one  time 
they  hardly  bred  at  all,  but  Lord  Falmouth  and  others  had  for 
some  years  kept  good  stallions  for  the  use  of  their  neighbours, 
and  now  Cornwall  was  one  of  the  favourite  hunting  grounds 
of  the  dealers  in  horses.  If  the  sum  given  for  Queen's  Plates 
was  augmented  by  £5,000  or  £10,000,  to  be  given  in  prizes  all 
over  the  country  for  sound  stallions,  we  might  depend  upon  it 
that  the  farmers  would  breed  very  much  more  largely.  But 
the  encouragement  must  come  from  the  Government ;  and 
veterinary  surgeons,  masters  of  foxhounds,  and  other  fit  men 
would  always  be  found  to  go  around  aud  judge  those  animals. 
He  would  also  like  to  see  this  encouragement  carried  further 
by  giving  prizes  for  brood  mares  and  foals.  If  the  thing  would 
not  be  doue  by  Government,  then  let  it  be  done  by  private 
enterprise.  It  would  be  said  by  the  lion,  member  who  was 
about  to  move  the  amendment  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  would  be  sufficient.  Well,  the  exception  proved  the 
rule,  and  we  must  meet  the  breeder  half-way.  He  had  riaden 
a  great  many  miles  over  the  estate  and  county  of  the  hon. 
member,  and  he  would  appeal  to  him  if  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  Government  of  the  day  engaging  in  this  matter,  to 
increase  the  great  popularity  which  he  now  enjoyed  by  keeping 
a  stallion  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenants  aud  neighbours. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  say  tliat  for  the  sake  of  everybody  iu 
the  land  this  question  ought  to  recieve  due  attention  not  only 
from  the  Government  but  the  House  itself. 

Mr.  GERARD  STURT  said  he  was  ready  and  willing  to 
admit  not  only  that  his  hon.  friend  had  brought  forward  his 
motion  with  his  usual  ability,  but  also  that  he  had  been  actu- 
ated by  no  other  motive  than  a  sincere  desire  to  improve  the 
breed  of  horses.  His  hon.  friend  would,  he  felt  sure,  give 
him  the  like  credit,  although  he  might  feel  bound  to  differ 
from  him  not  only  in  his  conclusions,  but  in  many  of  the 
opinions  which  he  had  expressed.  What  was  the  resolution 
now  before  the  House,  or  rather  what  were  the  resoluiions? 
Because  when  he  first  took  up  the  paper  he  said  "  Hallo  ! 
here  are  two  resolutions  combined  iu  oue;"  and  the  speecli 
of  his  hon.  friend  had  confirmed  that  idea.  Well,  let  tin-. 
House  examine  these  resolutions  in  a  careful,  impartial,  and 
business-like  manner.  His  hon.  frieud  asked  the  House  to 
express  its  dread  of  the  foreigner  visiting  our  shores,  to  take 
away  our  best  stallions  aud  mares,  and  he  proceeded  to  argue 
for  some  son  of  Government  interference  to  avert  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  remaining  stock.  He  joined  issue  with  his  hon. 
friend  on  both  these  points.  He  was  all  for  competition,  aud 
he  denied  in  toio  any  deterioration  whatever  of  stock.  And 
why  was  he  all  for  competition  ?  He  spoke  now  as  a  breeder. 
Because  competition  raised  and  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
article  that  he  produced.    Who  was  the  chief  competitor  ? 
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Why,  the  foreigner ;  and,  instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in  his 
way,  he  cared  not  whence  he  came — from  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  E,ussia,  Mesopotamia — he  would  say,  "  Wel- 
come, illustrious  stranger,  to  our  shores ;  and  the  more  you 
bid  for  my  horses,  my  mares,  and  my  foals,  the  better  I 
shall  like  and  the  more  I  shall  appreciate  you."  Who  was  to 
be  the  judge  of  the  best  article  ?  Who  was  to  say  which  was 
to  be  the  best  stallion — which  the  best  mare?  His  hon.  friend 
would  no  doubt  say  that  was  a  matter  of  detail.  Well,  it  was  ; 
but  a  matter  of  detail  so  difficult,  so  complex,  so  impossible  to 
put  in  working  order,  that  he  strongly  advised  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  (lay,  from  whatever  side  it  might  come,  not  to 
embark  in  such  au  uudertaking.  Let  him  advance  one  step 
further.  Suppose  the  man  employed  by  the  Government  had 
outmoneyed  the  moneyed  and  illustrious  stranger  and  obtained 
the  article.  Where  was  he  to  be  placed  ?  Was  he  to  parade 
the  Queen's  highway,  to  be  turned  out  into  the  fairs,  or  to  be 
placed  in  tiie  barrack  ?  No  ;  his  hon.  friend  knew,  and  if  he 
did  not,  he  would  tell  him,  that  if  the  Government  interfered 
one  iota — if  they  bought  one  single  hair  belonging  to  one  single 
tail  belonging  to  one  single  horse  they  were  "in  for  it" — 
they  were  in  for  Government  haras  and  breedinsr  establish- 
ments, which  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Government 
grants  of  money  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  maintain  and 
sustain  them.  His  hon.  friend  had  framed  an  imaginary 
grievance,  and  tlien  had  proceeded  to  demolish  and  de- 
stroy it.  His  hon.  friend  told  him  that  he  was  modest, 
but  he  was  not  half  so  modest  as  the  mover  of  the 
resolution,  because  if  there  was  one  man  in  this  country 
who  had  done  more  than  another  to  improve  the  breed 
of  horses  it  was  his  hon.  friend.  The  hon.  member  had  im- 
proved, not  only  numerically,  but  in  breed  the  horses  in  his 
own  county.  How  did  lie  do  it  ?  By  the  aid  of  the  statute 
book  ?  No.  By  individual  energy  and  enterprise  ;  and  he 
had  done  this  not  only  without  loss,  but  if  he  had  followed  it 
as  a  business  he  might  have  added  to  his  pecuniary  emolu- 
ments. He  asked  whether  such  a  proceeding,  which  he  had 
carried  out  successfully,  was  not  far  better  than  annual  votes 
which  might  be  challenged  by  some  ultra-Radical  economist, 
who  would  argue  that  such  a  vote  was  unnecessary  and  unfair 
to  the  taxpayers  of  England.  Give  him  public  competition 
and  private  enterprise  against  Parliamentary  interference  and 
legislative  enactments ;  and  save  h-m  !  oh  save  him  !  from  going 
one  inch  further  in  the  direction  of  paternal  Government. 
Noiv,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution,  the 
deterioration  of  stock.  What  did  that  mean?  It  must 
mean  one  of  two  things,  or  both — diminution  in  number  or 
deficiency  in  quality.  He  was  prepared  to  refute  tlie 
former,  and  to  bring  to  bear  unimpeachable  testimony  to  rebut 
the  latter.  The  hon.  member  had  quoted  the  evidence  of 
several  witnesses  from  the  Blue  book  to  prove  his  case,  and 
he  had  dealt  with  those  witnesses  with  a  skill  and  dexterity 
well  worthy  of  a  member  of  the  long  robe.  He  knew  exactly 
where  to  stop,  and  in  no  instance  did  he  give  the  House  the 
benefit  of  cross-examination, but  in  no  single  iastai.ce  did  any 
witness  come  forward  in  this  particular  witiiout  being  taken  in 
hand  and  bowled  over  and  over  again  ,  and  of  all  the  witnesses 
that  were  taken  in  hand  and  bowled  over  and  over  again, 
slaughtered.  Hayed  alive,  spiflicated,  hanged  up  to  dry,  none 
was  more  conspicuous  than  the  seconder  of  this  resolution — 
the  hon.  member  for  Gloucester.  He  should,  however,  make 
his  hon.  friend  a  present  of  all  his  witnesses,  and  proceed  to 
meet  him,  in  regard  to  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  liorses, 
with  his  own  weapon — extracts  from  the  Blue-book.  Now, 
in  1862  the  number  of  horses  charged  with  the  duty  in  this 
country  was  579,181,  whereas  in  1872  the  horses  cliargeable 
were  859,385.  But  that  was  child's  play  compared  with  the 
evidence  he  had  got  to  annihilate  the  other  half  of  the  reso- 
lution. His  hon.  friend  had  read  extracts  from  hisBlue-booK, 
but  he  had  not  read  all.  He  had  not  read  the  following  ex- 
tract :  "So  far,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  there  is  any 
falling  off  in  the  stock  of  horses  in  this  country,  but,  on  the 
e  )ntrary,  it  is  increasing,  although  not  as  quickly  as  the 
demand  for  some  description  of  horses."  His  hon.  friend  told 
them  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  mounting  himself.  But 
Ili°n  his  hon.  friend  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  happened  to  be 
a  tiue  specimen  of  mankind.  Nature  had  lavished  on  him  her 
choicest  embellishments,  and  if  he  wished  to  mount  himself 
he  must  pay  for  it.  Had  it  never  struck  him  that  there  had 
been  a  great  increase  of  wealth  recently  in  this  country  ? 
What  did  the  increase  of  wealth  mean?    It  meant  increase 


of  luxury,  and  what  did  inerease  of  luxury  mean?  It  meant 
more  carriage  horses,  more  driving  horses,  more  racers,  more 
hunters,  and  more  iiaeks  for  wives,  daughters,  sons,  and  self. 
He  thought  he  had  thus  far  proved  to  the  House  that  it  Deed 
not  fret  itself  about  the  breed  of  horses  dying  out  in  these 
islands.  Now,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution,  deficiency 
in  quality,  he  must  again  address  a  word  of  expostulation  to 
his  hon.  friend.  lie  had  entirely  ignored  the  state  of  our 
thorough-bred  stock.  Nay,  more,  he  had  told  them  that  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  couditiou  of  it,  but  would  he 
get  up  and  tell  them  that  he  was  not  perfectly  well  aware  that 
the  thorough-bred  stock  of  this  country  was  the  fountain  head 
from  which  they  obtained  not  only  the  sinew,  bone,  fibre,  and 
muscle,  but  the  lasting  qualities,  the  stamina,  which  were  the 
chief  characteristics  of  English  horses?  Would  his  hon. 
friend  have  the  audacity  to  tell  them  that  there  was  a  single 
horse  or  a  young  hack  in  his  stable  whose  sire  or  grandsiie 
was  not  to  be  found  written  in  the  chronicles  of  stud  horses  ? 
In  1700  the  average  height  of  thorough-bred  stock  in  Eng- 
land was  14  hands.  In  1875  the  average  height  was  15 
hands  )l\  inches.  Tlie  average  height  of  thorough-bred 
stock  in  this  country  had  increased  exactly  one  inch  in 
every  26  years,  and  it  was  not  evervbody  that  could  do 
that.  In  1700,  when  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  made  a 
present  of  the  celebrated  Curweu  Bay  Barb  to  Louis 
XIV.,  the  height  of  the  hnrse  was  13  hands;  in  1765  a 
great  stallion  was  advertised — his  stature  being  the  chief 
feature  in  the  advertisement — his  height  was  15  hands,  and 
his  name  was  Marske,  sire  of  Eclipse.  He  asked  the  House  if 
it  was  not  a  curious  fact — and  it  was  a  fact — that  the  stature 
of  the  stallion  should  increase  in  175  years  from  13  hands  to 
17  hands.  When  his  hon.  friend  had  first  put  the  notice  on 
the  paper,  he  went  home  and  wrote  to  the  owners  of  the  first 
25  stallions  he  saw  advertised,  and  he  should  read  to  the 
House  the  height  and  the  girth  and  the  size  below  the  knee 
in  each  instance.  The  first  four  were  stallions  for  the  use  of 
which  100  guineas  were  charged.  King  Tom — height,  16 
hands  i^xn. ;  girtli,  Oft.  Ojin.  ;  and  size  below  the  knee,  S^^in. 
What  did  the  grumblers  think  of  that  ?  Lord  Clifden — height, 
16  hands  2iu.  ;  girth,  7ft.;  size  below  the  knee,  9in.  Blair 
Athol — height,  16  hands  l^in.;  girth,  6ft.  6iu.;  and  size 
below  the  knee,  8  Jin.  Parmesan — height,  15  hands  lin. ; 
girth,  5rt.  lOjin. ;  and  size  below  the  knee,  7in.  The  average 
stature  of  these  stallions  was  over  16  liands,  and  below  the 
knee  the  average  was  nearly  9J  inches.  He  wished  to  call 
particular  attention  to  Parmesan,  who  had  got  two  consecutive 
winners  of  the  Derby,  each  being  over  16  hands  high,  and  in 
circumference  below  the  knee  nearer  9  inches  than  8.  Some 
hon.  members  might  wonder  what  he  was  driving  at.  Well, 
he  would  tell  them.  There  was  no  royal  road  to  breeding 
perfection  in  horses.  The  renest  "  weed"  which  might  have 
brought  any  boa.  member  to-day  to  that  House  would,  if 
pluckily  mated,  produce  a  horse  of  enormous  stature  and  in- 
calculable value.  He  would  give  an  illustration  of  this.  In 
1825  there  was  a  little  mare  which  belonged  to  a  country 
apothecary  at  Newmarket,  and  her  vocation  was  to  go  up  one 
street  and  down  another,  leaving  pills  and  what  not.  Well, 
this  little  mare,  of  nominal  value,  produced  in  three  consecu- 
tive years  three  of  the  best  animals  of  their  respective  years — 
viz.,  Rubens,  Selim,  and  Castrel.  Again,  the  dam  of  Venison, 
who  was  the  finest  staver  this  country  ever  saw,  stopped  still 
after  she  had  gone  half  a  mile  ;  and  the  moment  she  had  gone 
that  distance  she  could  go  no  faster  than  the  lion,  member  for 
Lincolnshire  could  on  his  own  hark.  The  more  we  bred  the 
more  likely  we  should  be  to  attain  perfection  ;  but,  above  all 
things,  we  ought  not  to  place  any  shackles  on  the  breeder.  It 
WS.S  not  all  gold  that  glittered  in  that  direction,  as  he  would 
show  by  an  illustration.  Three  or  four  years  ago  he  set  up  a 
small  breeding  establishment  of  his  own  through  the  kindness 
of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Weymouth,  and  became 
possessed  of  three  about  as  perfect  brood  mares  as  could  be 
conceived.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  produce  he  could  he 
sent  the  mares  to  the  most  expensive  horses,  at  100  guineas, 
He  stayed  away  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then  he  thought 
he  would  see  what  he  had  got  in  his  paddocks.  The  three 
mares  walked  up  to  him  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  but 
not  one  of  them  was  a  bit  more  in  foal  than  he  was  himself 
at  the  present  moment.  Was  it  astonishing,  therefore,  that 
breeders  should  view  with  fear,  dread,  and  trepidation  any 
motion  which  might  in  any  way  detract  from  the  value  of  their 
produce  when  it  aid  appear  ?    He  had  endeavoured  to  prove 
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to  the  House  to  tlie  best  of  liis  ability  that  the  motion  now 
under  cousideration  was  unnecessary.  He  )ioped,  however, 
he  had  said  nothing  that  would  wound  the  leeliags  of  its 
originator.  Certainly  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  do  so, 
for  no  man  was  more  ready  and  willing  than  he  to  bear  witness 
to  the  great  good  his  hon.  friend  had  done  in  furthering  tJie 
object  he  liad  at  heart.  He  must  congratulate  bis  hon.  friend 
and  those  who  supported  him  on  the  circumstance  that  he  had 
not  ventured  to  propose  to  place  an  export  or  au  import  duty 
on  horses.  Indeed,  he  might  tell  tliose  lion,  members  who 
might  desire  to  place  an  export  duty  on  horses  that  this  country 
was  far  too  much  alive  to  the  blessings  of  free  trade  to  assent 
to  such  a  proposal.  Any  measure  carrying  upon  it  the  stamp 
or  a  reactionary  policy  and  having  even  the  flavour  of  a  return 
to  Protection  would  not  only  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
received  with  hostile  criticism,  but  it  would  be  uumistakably 
negatived  throughout  tiie  length,  and  breadth  of  the  land.  His 
hon.  friend  had  to-night  endeavoured  to  frighten  the  House 
and  the  country  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  we  should  have  to 
encounter  in  case  of  iuvasion.  This  was  a  mere  bugbear, 
because  if  danger  were  impending,  or  if  it  were  only  flitting 
on  the  horison,  lie  would  guarantee  to  the  Government 
100,000  horses.  Not  out  of  his  own  stables,  of  course  ;  but 
he  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  thorough  loyalty  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  had  listened  attentively  to  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
friend  in  the  hope  that  iie  might  hhve.  made  some  practical 
suggestion,  oft'ered  some  feasible  solution,  or  found  some  de- 
linite  method  of  grappling  with  this  imaginary  equine  disaster. 
He  was,  however,  much  disappointed  at  not  finding  any  prac- 
tical remedy  proposed.  As  lor  himself,  he  should  like  to  feel 
that  he  had  said  something  w  bicli  might  tend  to  increase  and 
improve  the  breed  of  horses.  Before  he  sat  down  he  had  two 
favours  to  ask — one  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
other  from  a  large  and  influential  class  in  this  country.  His 
entreaty  to  the  Government  was  that  they  should  do  nothing. 
He  saw  many  hou.  gentlemen  opposite  of  the  class  to  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  belong,  and  there  were  many  others  on 
his  own  side  of  the  House  and  also  in  another  place.  He 
asked  them  to  follow  the  example  of  his  hou.  friend  the 
member  for  Lincolnshire  and  himself,  and  to  set  up  breeding 
establishments.  They  had  every  inducement  to  do  so.  They 
had  paddocks,  pastures  new,  and  nature  smiling,  and  if  they 
would  only  do  this  be  felt  convinced  that  after-generations 
would  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  our  equine  production 
above  tliat  of  all  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  that  such  a 
a  motion  as  the  present  would  never  be  necessary.  Lastly,  he 
believed  that  in  alter-years  those  who  considered  the  question 
would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  member  for  Dorset- 
shire was  wise  in  his  generation  when  he  took  upon  himself 
to  submit  to  the  House,  as  he  now  humbly  did,  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  A.  BROWN  was  of  opinion  that  his  hon.  friend  had 
not  proposed  any  practical  mode  of  preventing  the  export  of 
horses  whicli  according  to  him  was  now  going  on.  In  1S73 
there  were  2,750,000  horses  in  this  country.  That  compared 
with  the  previous  year  was  an  increase  of  G5,000,  and  com- 
pared with  the  year  1871  an  increase  of  82,000.  The  number 
of  horses,  mares,  and  unbroken  colts  employed  in  agriculture 
in  1874  was  1.000,700,  which  showed,  comparing  that  year 
with  the  previous  two  years,  an  increase  of  45,000.  Breeding 
was  never  so  universal  in  this  country  as  it  was  now.  The 
hou.  member  for  Lincolnshire  said  that  breeding  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  had  disappeared  or  declined  ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Brown)  found  Irom  the  return  that  in  every  county  in  this 
country  more  horses  were  bred  in  1874  than  in  1873.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  find  out  our  horse-power  compared  with 
that  of  foreign  nations.  Taking  the  number  of  horses  for 
every  100  acres  of  cultivated  ground,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  in  France  three  horses  for  every  100  acres  of  cultivated 
land ;  in  the  United  States  only  half  a  horse  for  every  100 
acres  of  cultivated  land;  in  Belgium  and  Holland  five  horses 
for  every  100  acres  of  cultivated  laud  ;  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  there  were  seven  horses  for  every  100  acres  of 
cultivated  land.  Then  as  to  the  question  whether  our  horses 
had  deteriorated  or  not,  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
had  unanimously  reported  as  the  result  of  their  investigation 
that  our  horses  had  increased  not  only  in  number  but  in  value. 
With  regard  to  exports  he  was  not  able,  from  his  limited 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  say  exactly  how  many  of 
the  horses  that  were  exported  were  of  a  very  fine  class, 
but  the  return  as  to  the  number  of  horses  exported  showed 


distinctly  that  we  had  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  about 
the  export  of  horses.  In  1871,  9,000  horses  were  sent 
abroad  •  in  1872,  3,000  ;  and  in  1873,  2,000.  That  return 
showed  that  it  was  the  disturbing  influence  of  a  great  Coiiti- 
nental  war  which  produced  that  great  export  of  horses  which 
alarmed  this  country  and  caused,  he  believed,  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  There  had  been  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  horses  we  sent  abroad.  Several 
years  ago  the  average  value  of  a  horse  sent  abroad  was  £80, 
but  in  1873  the  average  value  of  a  horse  sent  abroad  was  £63. 
In  conclusion  the  hon.  member  contended  that  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  were  perfectly  suilicient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  horses,  and  depre- 
cated Government  interference  as  being  calculated  to  do  harm 
rather  than  good. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:    The  hon.  gentleman  the   member  for 
Mid-Lincolnshire,   if  he  is  correct  in   his   views  as   to  the 
diminution    and    deterioration    of  our   British  horses,  may, 
perhaps,  feel  that  some  of  the  sources  of  interest  in   this   life 
are  being  impaired.     But  I  will  offer  him  this  consolation, 
that  if  his  views  are  sound  and  accurate  he  may  find  f  substi- 
tute for  that  noble,  inspiriting   pastime  which  has   occupied 
many  of  his  agreeable  hours  by  giving  more  time  than  he  does 
at  present  to  this  House,  aud  I  can  assure  him,  after  the  speech 
to  which  I  have  listened  tonight,  that  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  find  him  sittinjj  upon  the  same  bench  as   myself.     One_  of 
the  most  cogent  illustrations  of  tlie  advantages  of  competition 
with  which  we  have  been  furnished  to-night  have  been  the 
respective  addresses  wc  have  heard  from  the  hou.  members  for 
Mid-Lincolnshire  and  Dorsetshire.     That  is  a  passage  of  arms 
which  will  not  be  easily  forgotten,  and  far  be  it  trom  roe  at 
present  to  decide  who    is  the  victor.     In  fact,  one    of  my 
objects  in  rising  is  to  suggest  that  if  possible  there  should  not 
be  a  division  upon  tiie  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Mid  Lincolnshire,  and  that   we  should  not  be  forced,  as 
many  of  us  may  be,  to  support  the  amendment  of  my   hon. 
friend  the  member  for  JJorset.     It  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
interest  and  urgent  importance  of  the  subject  which  the  hon. 
member   lor  Mid-Lincolnshire  has  brought  before  our  con- 
sideration to-night.     It  is  one  that  engages   public  interest, 
and  upon  which  the  most  important  considerations  of  society, 
and  even  of  the  State,  Ere  based.     It  is  my  business,  in  the 
position  which  I  at  present  occupy,  to  consider  it   chiefly  in 
a  military  point  of  view.     I  think  the  duty  of  a  Minister  is 
limited  "to    considering    whether    Her   Majesty's    Army   is 
sufficiently  supplied  with  horses  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances.    I  will  not  give  too   decided  an  opinion  upon  that 
subject,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that,   so  far  as  I  can    form 
an  opinion  from  tlie  facts  that  are  in  my  possession,  the  state 
of  our  cavalry  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory,  and  I   cannot 
comprehend  how  the  evidence  of  the  dealers  examined  before 
the  Lords'  Committee,  aud  whose  evidence  has  been  so  olten 
referred  to,  is  consistent  with  the  prices  that  now  obtain  for 
horses  for  the  Army.     As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  very 
material  diU'erence  between   the  prices  now  paid  and  those 
which  have  prevailed  since  the  Crimean  War.     In  1870  three 
or  four  years  old  horses  for  the  Royal  Artillery  were  purchased 
for  £45,  aod  in  1874  horses  of  a  precisely   identical   quahty 
and  character  fetched  £50.     It  roust  be  clear,  therefore,  that 
if  there  was  a  demand  so  great  or  a  scarcity  so  remarkable  as 
Tve  are  led  to  believe  the  prices  would  have  been  very  different 
1  from  those  which  were  stated  to  the  Committee.     Down  to  the 
(  year  1850  our  cavalry   was  horsed  for    £26  5s.    per  horse. 
,   Then  came  the  Crimean  War,  and  the    price    rose  to  £40 
per  horse.     In  1870  the  price  had  fallen  to  £36  per  head  ;  m 
1871  it  was  the  same  ;  in  1872  it  had  risen  to  £40  ;  and  in  1874 
the  price  had  only  advanced  to  £5  more  than  was  demanded 
at  a  time  when  horses  where  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Crimean  war.     My  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Mid-Lincoln- 
shire has  rested  his  case  upon  three  points,  one  of  which   is 
the  deterioration  in  the  quantity   and  quality  of  our  horses. 
With  regard  to  the  question    of  quality   it   is   difficult  to  hi 
upon  anv  tpsU  which  wonUl  be  u'msrally  adopted  as  conclusive, 
as  so  muc!i  depends  upon  opiuioc,  and  even  upon  fancy.     The 
hon.  member  lor  Dorset  in  his  most  interesting,  and,  I  believe 
accurate,  account  of  the  development  of  our  finest  Arabian 
blood  since  the  days  of  Godolphin,  has  shown  us,  that,  taking 
the  general  views  which  are   alone  possible    in  considering 
a  question  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  there 
has  been  a  deterioration  in  the  efficiency  of  our  English  horses. 
When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  dimunition  of  numbers 
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we  are  provided  with  tests  whicli  must  be  accepted  as  tlie 
materials  for  sound  conclusions.  I  fmd,  then,  that  in  1868 
we  imported  1,575  horses  and  exported  4,091  ;  in  1869  the 
numbers  were  not  materially  changed  ;  and  in  1870  we  im- 
ported 2,387  horses  and  exported  7,303  ;  in  1871  our  imports 
were  3,4t8  and  exports  7,073  ;  in  1873  our  inioorts,  ovpin? 
doubtless  to  the  termination  of  the  last  war,  were  13,618,  and 
our  exports  only  3,300  ;  again,  iu  1873  our  imports  liad  risen 
to  18,000,  in  1874  they  were  about  13,000,  and  in  both  years 
the  numbers  exported  remained  about  tlie  same  as  in  1872. 
With  repfard  to  the  licensing  of  horses,  I  find  that  against 
841,000  for  which  licenses  were  taken  out  in  1870,  there 
were  865,000  horses  lic«nsed  in  1873.  This  1  take  to  lie  a 
very  remarkable  pisce  of  evidence  contrary  to  ihe  conclusions 
of  my  hon.  friend  the  member  lor  Mid-Lincolnshire.  I  will  only 
touch  lightly  upon  the  second  cause  ot  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  our  horses  according  to  tiie  view  of  my  hon. 
friend — uamely  the  disadvant-iges  under  widch  we  have  suffered 
by  the  exportation  of  breeding  stock.  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  there  is  any  party  or  iudividual  in  tlie  House  of  Commons 
prepared  to  put  a  check  upon  the  exportation  of  horses,  and 
therefore  1  will  not  dwell  upon  that  point.  I  would  rather 
touch  upon  the  remedies  which  the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln- 
shire proposed  in  his  interesting  speech.  Now,  the  remedies 
wliicii  lie  suggests  appear  to  me  the  portion  of  his  address 
which  was  least  efficient.  I  did  not  find  a-nong  the  remedies 
lie  proposed  any  which  were  at  all  equal  to  the  assumed  evils 
which  he  looks  upon  it  as  his  duty  to  encounter.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  appear  to  me  likely  to  lead  to  public  inconvenience 
and  injury.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  bid 
against  those  excessive  prices  which  we  are  told  foreign 
Governments  give  for  our  stock.  If  the  power  of  foreign 
Governments,  with  their  unlimited  resources,  is  what  my  hon. 
Iriend  describes,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  by  confiscating 
Queen's  Plates,  or  by  any  other  means  which  the  Government 
might  have  at  hand  or  which  the  House  of  Commons  would 
authorise,  we  could  compete  with  those  mighty  empires  which 
are  buying  up  all  our  stock  at  fabulous  prices,  and  that  with 
no  regard  to  any  immediate  return  for  their  capital,  but  solely 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  and  beneficial  consequences  which 
they  may  produce  in  their  respective  countries  ?  Again,  I 
cannot  understand  that  the  system  suggested  by  my  hon.  friend 
for  bodies  of  travelling  sires  wandering  about  under  inspection 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  would  be  a  system  from  which 
any  one  would  guarantee  efficient  results.  It  appears  to  me 
thdt  it  would  be  open  to  a  great  deal  of  mismanagement  aud 
carelessness,  and  that  the  Government  in  adopting  it  would 
only  be  doing  very  badly  what  individuals  most  probably  would 
do  much  more  efficiently.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  in 
the  haras  of  India  of  what  can  be  effected  by  individual  action. 
For  a  considerable  period  after  its  establishment  iu  India,  the 
haras,  which  was  looked  upon  as  of  great  importance,  was  not 
at  all  successful.  I  believe  that  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  its  trial  yielded  such  unfavourable  results  that  the  Governor- 
General  proposed  to  abolish  it ;  but  on  further  consideration 
it  was  determined  to  send  over  from  England  to  superintend 
the  stud  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  horses 
and  breeding.  A  man  of  immense  energy,  judgment,  and 
knowledge  was  sent  out,  and  his  management  was  most  suc- 
cessful, and  fully  realised  all  the  hopes  of  tlie  Government. 
But  it  was  entirely  the  individual  character  of  the  superin- 
tendent that  made  the  haras  of  India  successful,  for  at  his 
death  the  escablishment  was  obliged  to  be  given  up.  We  have 
this  example  to  guide  us  in  considering  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  these  travelling  sires  distributed  over  the  country 
under  the  care  of  Government  agents.  As  a  general  rule,  you 
could,  not  expect  to  see  Government  agents  exercise  that  vigi- 
lance and  care  which  depend  so  much  on  individual  character 
and  individual  interests  ;  and  1  think  we  may  assume  it  would 
be  altogether  a  losing  speculation.  Tliis  remedy,  therefore,  is 
not  one  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt.  "  But,"  says 
the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Gloucestershire,  who 
seconded  the  motion  of  the  lion,  member  for  Lincolnshire, 
"  something  must  be  done  by  Government."  I  say,  "  Why 
by  Government?  Why  should  the  Government  keep  stallions 
more  than  they  should  keep  bulls  ?  Who  produced  the  short- 
horns, the  South  Downs  ?  Not  the  Government,  but  private 
breeders ;  and  it  is  to  the  same  individuals  and  the  same  class 
that  we  must  trust  for  a  settlement  of  the  present  question. 
It  is  to  this  class,  which  has  achieved  such  great  and  bene- 
ficial results  to  the  ecu  rilry  .judof  which  the  hon.  member  for 


Lincolnshire  is  such  a  distinguished  ornament — it  is  to  tlifi 
intelligence,  energy,  judgment,  knowledge,  and  experience  of 
men  like  the  hon.  member  for  Lincolnshire  and  the  lion, 
member  for  Dorse*^shire — although  the  latter  seems  to  have  been 
deficient  in  one  of  his  duties  iu  that  respect — tlkat  we  ought  to 
look  for  those  improvements  in  the  breed  and  number  of  our 
horses  which  the  hon.  member  for  Lincolnshire  so  much  desires. 
1  do  not  know  that  it  becomes  me  to  enter  further  into  this 
discussion.  I  would  just  remind  the  House  and  the  country 
that  this  question  has  been  considered  by  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  composed  of  gentlemen  perfectly  acquamted  with 
the  subject,  who  brought  an  amount  of  knowledge  to  bear  on 
it  w'licli,  perhaps,  no  other  Assembly  in  the  world  could  show 
— experience  of  an  unrivalled  kind,  and  only  upon  one  point 
did  they  come  to  any  decided  resolution,  which  was  that  ic 
was  best  to  do  nothing,  with  the  exception  of  taking  the  tax 
off  horses.  Now,  since  that  time  the  country  lias  been  blessed 
with  a  Government  whicii  has  taken  the  tax  off  horses,  and  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  accepted  as  evideuce  that  we  are  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  the  important  and  interesting 
subject  which  has  been  brought  under  our  consideration  to- 
night. I  am  not  prepared|to  do  more  at  present  than  to  remind 
the  House  and  the  country  tliat  we  have  taken  the  tax  off 
horses,  which  was  considered  by  that  committee  of  the  highest 
importance.  My  main  object  in  rising  was  to  suggest  that  we 
should  not  come  to  any  division  ou  the  subject.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  temper  of  the  House  is  hivourable  to  the  motion  of 
my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Lincolnshire,  and  I  should  be 
sorry,  after  a  matter  of  this  kind  lias  been  brought  forward 
iu  a  manner  so  justly  commanding  the  attention  of  the 
country  by  a  member  whom  we  all  so  much  respect,  that  there 
should  he  a  division  which  would  convey  to  the  country  an 
impression  that  there  was  a  want  of  sympathy  with  him  in 
this  House  on  the  interesting  subject  which  he  has  brought 
forward.  If  we  came  to  a  division,  the  amendment  of  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Dorset,  whicli  he  enforced  not  only  with 
such  efficiency  of  logic,  but  also  with  such  sparkling  illustra- 
tions, would,  I  confess,  have  ray  support  if  an  amendment  is 
necessary.  We  have  had  an  interesting  debate,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  aione  will  be  productive  of  good  by  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  the  subject,  and  by  animating 
the  gentlemen  of  England  to  the  discharge  of  tbeir  duties 
even  more  completely  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  Grateful 
as  the  country  is  to  them  for  their  past  exertions,  it  expect/s 
something  more  from  them  than  the  production  of  thorough- 
breds. Thoroughbred  stock  is  no  doubt  necessary,  but  the 
country  gentlemen  and  landed  proprietors  of  England  must 
consider  that  there  are  other  useful  animals  to  produce  besides 
race-horses.  If  they  bring  their  minds  to  this,  and  1  believe 
they  are  doing  so,  they  will  establish  a  fresh  and  great  claim 
to  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen,  and  it  is  to  the  exertions 
of  men  like  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  us  with 
such  remarkable  ability  to-night  that  on  this  important  subject 
I  intrust  the  future  of  England. 

Sir  H.  JOHNSTONE  observed  that  from  the  earliest  times 
the  importance  of  a  good  breed  of  horses  had  been  recognised 
in  this  country.  Oliver  Cromwell  held  that  opinion.  Since 
his  day  Royal  personages  had  taken  a  very  active  interest  iu 
the  breed  of  horses.  In  1712  Queen  Anne  started  two  horses 
— Feather  and  Mustard — to  run  at  Newmarket,  and  they 
afterwards  gained  the  York  Gold  Cup.  More  recently  they 
were  obliged  to  dispense  with  Royal  patronage,  and  the 
farmers  and  gentlemen  of  this  country  had  given  themselves 
more  to  the  breeding  of  Shorthorns  and  sheep  than  of  horses. 
To  this  day  lie  found  that  the  agents  ot  foreign  Governments 
were  taking  away  our  best  stock.  The  increased  prices  offered 
would  in  time  stimulate  production,  but  English  farmers  and 
breeders  had  a  remarkably  up-hill  race  to  run.  They  had  to 
contend  with  foreigners  who  were  subsidised  by  their  own 
Governments  for  warlike  purposes,  pnd  the  immense  sums 
given  away  every  year  at  hundreds  of  races  rather  increased 
the  difficulty.  No  sooner  was  racing  over  than  steeplechases 
began,  and  the  money  lost  and  won  in  gambling  at  those  races 
made  the  production  of  horses  so  remunerative  that  nobody 
would  part  with  a  good  running  horse  in  these  days.  In  the 
country  generally  it  did  not  pay  to  breed  horses,  and  the 
country  was  therefoie  much  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  who 
from  patriotic  motives  had  done  so  much  good  in  improving 
the  breed  of  horses.  He  did  not  think  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Lincolnshire  had  asked  too  much  when  he  pro- 
posed that  the  money  spent  in  Queen's  Plates  should  be  given 
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up  for  prizes  to  the  best  horses  at  the  various  shows  through- 
out the  country.  The  money  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  each  county.  A  Queen's 
medal  or  cup  for  the  best  hotse  would  be  highly  appreciitted  by 
farmers.  Tliis  matter  really  depended  upon  country  gentle- 
men, and  especially  upoi\  wliat  he  mi^ht  call  the  new  country 
Xeulieinen,  who,  having  of  late  years  accunuilated  enormous 
wealth,  tiioufiht  uolhing  of  paying  i'o.OOU  for  a  picture  or  a 
Sevres  vase — if  tliese  gentlemen  would  keep  good  horses  for 
the  beuetit  of  their  tenants  and  their  ui'ighbouriiood,  they 
would  perform  a  great  national  service,  lie  entirely  endorsed 
all  that  the  I'liine  Minister  had  so  properly  said.  Tlie  number 
of  horses  in  the  country  was  larger  than  it  liad  been,  but  not 
the  class  for  Her  Majesty's  cavalry.  The  Government  tliem- 
selves  had  recjully  knocked  olf  six  mouths  from  the  age  of 
horses  purcl'.asi'd  for  that  purpose.  They  used  to  give  ^iS, 
£30,  and  E'io  for  a  horse  lour  \ears  old;  but  they  now  allovvrd 
the  same  money,  and  even  £55,  for  an  auiiU'il  three  years  and 
one  month  old. 

Mr.  CONOLLY  entirely  sympathized  with  all  that  liad  been 
so  Well  and  etfectively  said  by  tae  hou.  member  for  Mid- 
Lincolnshire.  When  danger  was  distant  they  n\ight  pooh- 
pooh  the  warning  voice,  but  the  time  would  come  when 
attention  must  be  paid  to  it.  The  urgency  of  tliis  question 
was  felt  much  more  in  the  country  to  which  he  belonged,  but 
even  the  urgency  which  was  felt  in  this  country  amply  justified 
wliat  had  been  stated  by  his  hoii.  irieud.  That  perfect 
animal  Ifaugh-a-Ballagh  was  allowed  to  leave  this  country, 
and  a  horse  which  had  ouly  half  the  breeding,  whicli 
was  only  half-brother  to  it,  turned  out  the  best  horses  in 
England.  It  was  childish  to  allow  such  horses  to  go  ;  and  if 
something  was  not  done  we  should  find  in  ten  years  that  all 
our  precious  animals  had  gone  to  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  or 
Italy,  and  we  should  have  to  spend  unlimited  treasure  to  get 
them  back  again.  The  other  day  he  went  to  Lincoln  fair,  and, 
instead  of  finding  any  superior  animals  there,  lie  found  nothing 
but  young  Irish  horses.  After  all  our  anxiety  and  trouble  on 
this  subject,  it  would  be  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  if  we 
were  to  do  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  GREENE  said  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  had  not 
answered  the  hon.  member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  at  all.  As 
an  example  of  tiie  way  in  which  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mittee came  out  of  their  cross-examination  without  being 
"  turned  inside  out"  and  "  hung  up  to  dry,"  he  quoted  tlie 
answer  of  a  witness  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  possible  now 
to  get  stud  hunters  as  good  as  they  Were  30  years  ago, 
"  putting  price  out  of  the  question."  The  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Dorsetshire  was  an  amusing  speech  without  a 
single  argument  in  it.  As  to  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
if  there  was  a  weak  point  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
character,  it  was  that  he  was  not  a.  sportsman.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  compare  horses  with  bulls,  but  we  did  not  mount 
our  cavalry  on  bulls,  and,  if  we  were  starving  for  want  of  beef, 
the  Government  would  look  about  them.  It  was  idle  to  say 
that  horses  were  not  deteriorating,  were  not  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  were  not  getting  dearer.  It  was  hard  to  find 
a  pair  of  carriage  horses ;  and  he  had  just  given  £37 
for  a  little  pony  which  a  few  years  ago  he  could  have  bought 
for  eight  or  teu  guineas.  He  would  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  buy  horses  three  years  old  instead  of  four,  and 
so  save  tlie  breeder  the  trouble  and  the  cost  of  breaking  in. 
Why  could  we  not  do  something  to  encourage  the  retention  of 
horses  in  this  country  ?  He  did  not  ask  for  the  imposition 
of  an  export  duty  ;  but  he  was  not  alarmed  at  the 
word  re-action.  The  House  had  lately  gone  from  Free  Trade 
to  monopoly  by  passing  a  bill  to  create  a  monopoly  in  public- 
houses.  What  was  asked  was  that  we  should  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  every  good  animal,  and  the  leaving  of  nothing  hut 
refuse  in  this  country.  Although  racing  had  done  much  for 
us,  it  did  not  produce  useful  horses  of  a  particular  class.  At 
one  time  at  Tattersali's  it  was  easy  to  find  a  good  short -legged 
carrying  hunter,  but  now  he  often  left  without  seeing  a  single 
horse  he  could  covet.  The  simple  remedy  was  that  proposed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire.  It  was  absurd  to 
talk  of  rigid  economy  in  a  matter  which  affected  the,  presfi//e 
of  the  country.  Some  of  our  soldiers  were  mounted  on  horses 
he  would  hardly  mount  if  he  were  paid  for  it.  If  it  were  asked 
what  the  Goverment  were  to  do  with  horses,  he  would  say,  Let 
them  keep  them  to  Hampton  Court.  There  was  a  great  amount 
of  patriotism  in  the  country,  and  it  only  wanted  encouraging  by 
a  few  prizes  for  the  best  horses  and  the  other  measures  recom- 


mended by  his  hou.  friend  (Mr.  Chaplin).  What  the  noblemen 
and  geutlemeu  in  every  part  of  the  country  liad  to  look  to  was 
that  there  were  a  few  good  sires  for  the  use  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. His  county  (Suffolk)  was  noted  for  good  horses,  but 
the  best  were  being  day  by  day  bought  up  by  foreigners  and 
sent  abroad.  The  farmers  now  bred  a  number  of  ordinary 
animals,  but  if  they  had  good  sireswithin  reach  they  would  breed 
animals  of  greater  value.  His  hou.  friend  (Mr.  Chaplin)  had  been 
taunted  with  riding  the  best  horses,  but  he  was  of  some  weight, 
and  Ills  hon.  friend  very  properly  did  not  care  to  have  a  weedy, 
lanky,  croas-kneed,  ewe-necked  brute  to  support  him.  If  his 
hon.  friend  went  to  a  division  he  should  vote  witii  him,  for  no 
arguments  had  been  urged  against  his  motion.  His  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Sturt)  had,  no  doubt,  shown  a  great  deal  of  fine  action. 
He  (Mr.  Greenr)  never  was  at  a  theatre,  but  he  thought  for  a 
momeut  he  liad  entered  one  when  he  saw  his  hou.  frienU 
raising  his  bauds  to  the  clouds  like  the  pictures  of  the  theatres 
on  the  I  alls  outside.  It  was  very  amusing,  but  it  was  not 
argumeat.  Now  they  liad  got  a  Conservative  Government 
there  would  be  no  nonsense,  lie  hoped,  about  economy,  wliicii 
was  generally  another  word  for  parsimony.  England  would 
not  be  the  nation  she  was  without  her  field-sports,  and  without 
horses  there  cculd  be  no  field-sports.  The  importance  to  a 
nation  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  liorses  could  not,  indeed,  be 
overrated. 

Mr.  MAITLAND  was  induced  to  take  part  in  the  debate, 
representing  as  he  did  a  county  which  had  produced  a  very 
celebrated  breed  of  horses  known  as  the  "  galloway."  While 
he  could  not  concur  in  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member  who  introduced  the  subject,  he  fully  agreed  with  him 
that  there  was  a  want  of  horses,  and  especially  of  good  horses. 
In  fact,  the  latter  were  at  present  at  famine  prices,  and  how, 
then,  could  it  be  asserted  that  horses  were  plentiful  ?  But  it 
was  said  the  high  price  of  horses  was  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  upper  classes  bought  more  horses,  and  that 
people  were  richer  now  than  they  used  to  be.  But  surely 
that  argument  did  not  apply  to  cart-horses,  and  in  that  class 
of  horses  especially  there  had  been  a  large  increase  of  price. 
Statistics  had  naturally  been  much  relied  on  during  the 
debate,  and  he  had  reliable  statistics  to  show  that,  whether 
from  bad  management  or  bad  breeding,  a  large  proportion  of 
our  working  horses  were  lame.  His  opinion  was  that  the 
lameness  which  prevailed  proceeded  from  the  putting  of 
wretched  weeds  ot  horses  to  do  heavy  work.  The  celebrated 
veterinary  surgeon,  Mr.  Gamgee,  had  made  observations  in 
London  with  the  following  result :  In  Oxford-street  during  a 
certain  time  103  cab-horses  passed  him  going  one  way,  of 
which  40  were  lame ;  83  horses  of  all  descriptions  passed  at 
another  time,  of  which  47  were  lame.  At  Piccadilly  he  took 
observations  of  143  horses,  and  of  these  75  were  lame.  In 
Paris,  however,  he  found  at  one  point  that  of  86  horses 
which  passed  him  only  II  were  lame,  and  at  another  point 
of  100  horses  only  nine  were  lame.  How  could  it  be  asserted 
in  the  face  of  these  statistics  that  the  London  horse  was,  as  to 
quality,  in  a  satisfactory  condition  ?  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  made  an  observation 
by  which  the  House  was  very  much  struck.  The  Govern- 
ment, he  said,  did  not  keep  bulls  in  this  country — why  should 
it  keep  stallions  ?  But  in  this  country  horses  were  bred  very 
differently  from  other  animals — such,  for  instance,  as  Short- 
horns and  sheep.  In  the  latter  case  the  breed  was  not  crossed, 
but  if  a  man  had  what  he  regarded  as  an  ideal-iiorse  he  would 
cross  all  other  breeds  of  horses  with  it.  It  was  owing  to 
this  practice  that  horsebreeding  in  this  country  was  not 
flourishing,  farmers  finding  i*;  a  mere  lottery,  and  that  the 
country  was  snjiplied  with  worthless  and  half-bred  animals. 

The  attention  of  the  Speaker  having  been  called  by  an  hon. 
member  to  the  fact  that  less  than  4U  members  were  present, 
the  House  was  counted,  when,  it  appeared  that  only  31  were 
in  attendance.    The  House  therefore  stood  adjourned. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROSPECTS.— Mr.  Scott  writes  to 
say  that  in  his  letter  of  the  19th  April  the  statement  that 
the  home  deliveries  of  wheat  up  to  that  time  had  been  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  the  previous  year  was  only  the  case 
for  a  limited  period,  and  that  the  amount  delivered  from  the  1st 
September,  1874,  to  the  Gth  of  April,  1875,  was  but  a  little 
over  a  million  quarters  in  excess  ot  the  amount  delivered  in  a 
similar  period  in  1873-4, 
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BLANDFORD      FARMER  S'      CLUB. 
THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  ROOT  CROP. 


At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  0.  C.  Richards  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Burt  said :  There  was  no  vegetal)Ie  the  culture  of 
which  was  of  more  importance  to  us  as  farmers  or  from  wliich 
we  derive  such  benefit  as  that  of  tlie  turnip.  Turnips  are  use- 
ful as  a  fallow  for  cleaning  foul  ground,  and  will  yield  a  weigiity 
and  profitable  crop  when  put  in  well,  tliat  will  keep  our  live 
stock  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  whilst  the  corn  crops 
which  foUow  are  rendered  highly  productive  without  any  addi- 
tional manure  besides  that  which  the  turnips  will  produce — 
that  is,  when  they  are  fed  off  by  the  sheep  ;  and  there  is  no 
crop  which  contributes  more  to  increase  the  value  of  land  or 
amount  of  its  produce.  la  bringing  forward  this  subject  I 
hope  after  I  have  passed  a  few  remarks  that  some  of  those 
present,  who  are  all  far  more  experienced  in  the  growth  of 
turnips  and  far  more  able  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  than  I 
am,  will  give  us  youngsters  the  benefit  of  their  experience, 
l^rora  what  little  experience  I  have  had  I  believe  the  great 
secret  in  growing  a  regular  crop  of  turnips — and  when  I  say 
turnips  I  mean  swedes  also — is  deep  ploughing  in  the  autumn, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  crops  are  cleared  off,  to  allow  the 
frosts  and  winter  rains  to  descend,  so  as  to  thoroughly  pulverise 
and  afford  noHrishment  througli  the  following  summer,  and 
never  to  disturb  the  depth  attained  the  previous  autumn,  but 
plough  shallower  every  time,  letting  the  ground  lay  long 
enough  each  time  to  pulverise  the  knobs  and  let  all  the  seeds  of 
weeds  vegetate.  I  like  to  plough  shallower  every  time  for  this 
reason — if  the  last  time  or  two  is  deeper  than  the  first  it  is  dif- 
ficult (even  with  rollers)  to  get  so  fine  a  mould  as  is  necessary. 
Without  a  fine  tilth  we  can  do  nothing.  "  Where  clods  pre- 
vail the  turnips  fail."  I  never  plough  more  than  three  times 
if  I  can  help  it ;  but  of  course  that  roust  depend  on  the  descrip- 
tions of  soil  and  its  state  as  regards  cleanness.  If  the  ground 
coming  into  roots  is  foul  I  like  to  give  it  two  good  ploughings 
at  once,  ploughing  up  and  then  run  back;  or  else  two  good 
rafters,  dress  them  out  well  and  burn,  or  let  them  lay  dressed 
out  until  the  following  Novenf\ber ;  then  put  in  three  horses 
and  plough  under  a  thorough  good  depth,  all  the  lot  say  ten 
inches.  1  have  found  the  latter  way  answer  well.  I  have 
often  heard  people  say  you  are  sure  of  a  good  crop  of  turnips 
after  a  lot  of  what  we  call "  cooch."  I  beg  to  differ  from  them 
on  that  theory.  I  grant  that  sometimes  where  crops  have  been 
fuU  of  the  aforesaid  "  cooch,"  and  the  ground  about  a  week  after 
harvest  has  looked  like  a  water  meadow,  good  crops  of  turnips 
have  been  known  to  follow  ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  traced  to 
the  extra  working  the  land  has  had  in  the  early  autumn,  and  not 
because  it  grew  "cooch."  It  is  to  be  much  regretted  this  most 
valuable  article — the  root  crop — is  so  liable  to  be  injured,  very 
often  destroyed,  by  fly,  and  in  some  land  very  subject  to  club 
root,  which  renders  them  perfectly  useless  ;  but  I  hope  some 
one  present  will  be  able  to  tell  us  the  "  perfect  cure"  for  these 
things.  I  remember  reading  once  a  man  invented  a  trap  in 
which  several  flies  could  be  caught  at  once,  but  the  narrative 
did  not  go  on  to  say  the  inventor  had  made  his  fortune.  There 
are  lots  of  things  recommended,  such  as  sowing  quicklime, 
rolling  with  a  heavy  roller  through  the  night  witti  a  light 
harrow  behind,  but  I  think  our  labourers  would  not  care  much 
about  doing  that  now.  The  plan  I  try  to  adopt,  and  generally 
with  success,  is  to  get  the  land  ploughed  aud  thoroughly  dressed 
down  and  made  fine  about  three  weeks  before  I  want  to  put 
the  drill  in  ;  then  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry  the  flies  will 
be  produced  in  great  numbers,  being  hatched  from  their  eggs 
by  the  sun,  and  there  being  nothing  for  them  to  eat, 
they  must  either  go  away  or  perish.  I  have  not  had  much 
experience  in  club-root,  but  should  think  it  must  be  from 
the  want  of  steam  cultivation  in  the  autumn  or  from  want  of 
chalk.  I  do  not  think  we  chalk  our  land  half  enough.  I 
xhould  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  present  as  to 
the  best  time  of  sowing  swedes,  and  also  as  to  what  quantities 
of  manure  they  recommend.  After  the  land  has  been  lying 
dressed  about  three  weeks  I  generally  put  in  theBenthal,  with 
the  drags  and  roller  behind,  two  or  three  days  before  the  drill, 
80  as  for  them  to  keep  ahead  well,  which  will  cut  up  and 
destroy  all  weeds,  charlick,  &c.  I  know  land  so  managed  is 
a  good  deal  finer  andmoister  when  sown  than  if  ploughed  just 


before  the  drill,  for  it  gets  dried  quicker  wlien  frequently 
turned  up  than  when  allowed  to  remain  quiet.  I  never  sow 
with  aslies  if  it  can  be  helped,  but  mix  the  manures  wanted 
together  and  sow  clean,  generally  bone  and  superphosphate  of 
lime  mixed,  about  one  sack  of  the  former  and  three  cwt.  of 
the  latter  per  acre.  Some  people  have  a  thing  on  the  drill  to 
bury  the  weeds.  I  prefer  the  seed  harrow,  and  if  it  is  a  very 
light  soil  put  the  Crosskill  roller  beliiud.  As  soon  as  tlie 
plants  are  strong  enough  I  like  to  harrow  across  the  drills 
with  a  V  harrow  if  the  laud  is  firm  enough  and  single  as  soon 
as  possible,  leaving  them  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  and  keep 
the  horse  hoe  at  work  as  long  and  often  as  I  possibly  can, 
for  I  think  it  keeps  the  mildew  off.  That  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  prevented  in  swedes  by  not  sowing  them  too  early. 
I  like  to  sow  about  the  9th  of  June  or  after.  If  it  is  possible 
I  try  to  bring  in  my  late  swedes  on  the  ground  that  is  coming 
into  a  second  round  of  turnips,  and  sow  two  or  three  drills  to 
rape  for  the  lambs.  I  do  not  think  we  pit  our  late  swedes 
enough  :  if  we  did  it  more  our  ewes  would  not  be  half  so  light 
looking  in  their  jackets  as  they  generally  are  the  latter  part 
of  April.  As  a  rule  the  swedes  grow  away  to  green,  which 
the  lambs  have,  the  poor  mothers  behind  having  nothing  but 
a  lot  of  stuff  not  much  better  than  wood  to  eat.  I  know  it  is 
a  very  expensive  thing  to  do  if  done  up  into  heaps  ;  but  I  have 
known  it  done  with  great  success  by  ploughing  up  a  furrow 
as  deep  as  possible,  stacking  the  swedes  close  together,  then 
ploughing  one  or  two  furrows  up  to  them.  A  great  number  of 
acres  are  sown  to  roots  after  one  or  two  years'  ley,  which  will 
do  very  well  some  seasons,  but  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
For  the  main  crop,  when  grown  after  ley  or  vetches,  I  always 
use  the  Norwegian  harrow.  There  is  no  other  dragor  harrow 
with  a  roller  to  beat  it,  nor  to  do  so  much  good  even  three 
times  in  a  place  as  the  Norwegian  will  once.  It  never  brings 
up  anything  and  makes  a  famous  seed-bed.  If  any  one 
present  has  not  one  or  cannot  borrow  one  I  recommend  liira 
to  get  one  at  once.  I  always  borrow.  For  vetch  ground  it  is 
invaluable,  pressing  it  firm  and  moist,  and  bringing  up  none 
of  the  haulm  after  it  is  ploughed  in.  Respecting  mangolds 
T  like  to  grow  them  after  wheat,  on  ground  that  is  coming 
into  two  years'  turnips.  I  have  found  hauling  out  20  or  30 
cart  loads  of  dung  per  acre,  and  ploughing  it  in  before 
Christmas  answers  very  well,  the  ground  being  only  dressed 
well  and  Benthalled  in  the  spring  before  drilling.  I  then  put 
in  about  three  cwt.  of  mangold  manure  and  five  cwt.  of  salt 
per  acre,  the  latter  broadcast,  and  consider  if  the  horsehoe 
is  kept  atwoik,  and  the  land  in  anything  like  condition,  there 
always  should  be  a  crop.  I  put  in,  as  a  rule,  one-half  the 
quantity  I  am  going  to  sow  to  long,  and  the  other  half  to 
yellow  globe,  the  long  sort  for  early  feeding.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  far«ers  round  this  part  who  grow  kohl-rabi. 
I  cannot  think  how  it  is,  for  it  is  a  most  valuable  root  and 
requires  no  labour  to  peck  them  up  for  the  sheep,  which  is  a 
great  thing  in  these  days  of  high-priced  labour.  I  have  knowu 
tegs  do  well  on  it  all  the  winter  and  spring,  without  a  handful 
of  hay  ;  and  to  ray  mind  it  Is  the  best  thing  out  for  ewes  and 
lambs  in  the  spring,  keeping  them  far  better  than  swedes  or 
turnips  will  at  that  time.  The  laud  should  be  prepared  the 
same  as  for  swedes,  and  the  same  kind  of  manure  used  ;  but 
as  it  grows  s'owly  it  should  be  sown  the  same  time  as 
mangolds,  the  first  week  in  May.  It  will  do  first  rate  on  land 
that  is  at  all  turnip-sick  or  given  to  finger- and-toes.  Mr. 
Burt  concluded  by  thanking  the  company  for  giving  him  their 
attention.  He  was  but  a  young  man,  and  his  experience  as  a 
grower  of  roots  but  limited. 

Mr.  R.  FowLEU  considered  the  best  way  to  ensure  a  good 
root  crop  was  to  have  a  good  seed-bed.  Formerly  it  was  the 
custom  to  plough  the  land  four  or  five  times,  but  they  had 
lived  long  enough  to  see  that  plan  given  up.  He  thought  it 
was  useless  to  expect  a  good  root  crop  with  a  foul  bed.  The 
laud  must  be  well  prepared.  In  the  days  of  their  forefathers 
it  was  the  custom  to  allow  the  land  to  lie  fallow  before  pre- 
paring it  for  the  root  crop,  but  now  they  knew  it  was  possible 
to  grow  good  roots  after  a  previous  spring,  and  that  with  one 
ploughing,  and  they  got  as  good  roots  as  their  forefathers  did 
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with  four  or  five  plouolungs.  \.(ter  they  had  a  good  seed  bed, 
their  success  depended  so  much  upon  the  season  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  whether  ur  uot  the  crop  would  be  good.  A 
good  season  for  turnips  was  generally  bad  for  hay  and  corn 
harvest.  If  they  got  a  rainfall  of  about  half-an-ineh  regularly 
through  the  summer  they  might  depend  upou  a  good  root 
crop  ;  but  the  chief  point,  as  he  had  said,  was  to  liave  a  good 
seed  bed.  The  proper  time  to  sow  and  the  manure  to  use  was 
the  next  consideration.  He  found  the  last  week  in  May  or 
about  the  first  and  second  in  June  answered  very  well  for 
swedes,  common  sorts  to  follow  ;  and  with  regard  to  manures, 
he  considered  they  must  depend  chiefly  on  having  that  from 
a  thoroughly  lionest  and  respectable  manure  merchant.  He 
gave  the  preference  to  tliat  made  from  bones.  For  mangold 
a  certain  amount  of  salt  was  wanted.  He  generally  used 
about  from  40s.  to  50s.  worth  of  artificial  manures  for  man- 
golds, 10s.  worth  less  for  swedes,  and  for  turnips  he  took 
another  10s.  worth  olf.  He  began  with  early  turnips,  then 
followed  with  purple,  and  afterwards  the  green-top  swedes, 
sowing  the  different  sorts  according  to  tiie  time  of  year  and 
the  season  when  they  were  likely  to  be  wanted  for  feeding; 
and  the  result  was  he  had  generally  grown  good  ciops. 
They  heard  of  extraordinary  growths  of  root  crops,  but  they 
were  not  seen  about  here — such  as  50  tons  per  acre.  He  had 
grown  himself  four  mangolds  weighing  1  cwt.,  but  this  was  in 
drained  bog  lUnd  iu  another  county.  What  would  do  for  some 
soils  would  not  answer  for  others.  Ileferring  to  Mr.  Mechi's 
theory  as  to  thin  sowing,  Mr.  Fowler  remarked  that  the 
quantity  of  seed  used  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil); 
what  would  do  for  one  climate  would  not  for  another.  About 
IJlb.  did  there,  while  in  Hants  it  required  31b.  Probably  it 
might  be  found  wliere  the  largest  quantity  of  seed  was  sown 
tiiere  would  be  the  smallest  crop  of  plants.  li  a  person  came 
into  a  fresh  neighbourhood  he  advised  he  should  consult  his 
neighbours,  and  most  likely  he  would  fiud  they  were  uot  all 
fools  who  lived  there.  In  all  things  they  must  be  guided  by 
the  soil  and  practical  knowledge,  and  not  trust  too  much  to 
what  they  read  in  books.  The  successful  culture  of  the  root 
crop  could  only  be  attained  by  having  a  good  seed-bed,  and, 
when  they  had  that,  ask  for  and  depend  on  God  for  His 
blessing. 

Mr.  C.  Flower  fully  coincided  with  Mr.  Fowler  as  to  the 
necessity  of  liaving  the  land  thoroughly  prepared  ;  but  unless 
the  land  was  adapted  for  turnips  it  was  i  mpossible  to  grow 
them.  To  have  a  thoroughly  good  crop  not  only  must  the 
land  be  in  a  good  condition,  but  it  must  also  have  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure.  The  land  should  he  fine,  not  only  on  the 
tap,  but  under,  so  that  the  moisture  might  get  to  the  roots. 
If  they  had  a  nice  tilth  and  a  good  supply  of  artificial  manure, 
they  might  depend  upon  success. 

Mr.  R.  Lewis  said  there  was  one  thing  in  which  he  could 
uot  agree  with  Mr.  Burtt,  and  that  was  ploughing  ten  inches 
deep.  On  some  of  his  land  if  he  was  to  do  so  he  should  have 
to  plough  into  rocks.  With  respect  to  kobl  rabi,  he  had  a 
piece  of  land  in  which  he  could  not  grow  turnips,  and  would, 
therefore,  like  to  know  the  way  Mr.  Burtt  cultivated  that 
root.  5Ir.  Fowler  had  stated  that  the  one  principal  thing  to 
grow  Rood  roots  was  to  have  a  good  seed  bed  ;  but  lie  found 
the  chief  thing  was  to  have  plenty  of  manure  under.  Last 
season  was  very  dry,  and  if  it  had  not  been  that  his  land  was 
well  manured  under  he  would  not  have  had  any  crop.  He 
believed  the  earlier  they  had  their  land  prepared  the  better. 
He  considered  the  best  way  was  to  plough  first  and  then  use 
the  scarifier.  He  considered  Mr.  Eddisou  coming  to  reside 
in  the  neiglibonrhood  was  a  great  boou  to  them.  He  had  a 
28-aere  field,  and,  Mr.  Eddisou's  steam  apparatus  bein^  at 
2ilr.  Fry's,  he  engaged  it  for  that  piece  of  land,  and  the  whole 
was  done  in  twelve  hours.  He  believed  in  early  preparation. 
With  respect  to  the  fly,  to  which  JMr.  Burtt  had  alluded,  there 
were  several  remedies  propounded.  He  once  heard  that 
Scotch  snuflf  was  a  good  thing  for  the  ity  :  and  another 
remedy  proposed  was  having  a  roller  coated  witli  tar  passed 
over  the  plant.  He  considered  the  use  of  the  Bentlial  was  of 
great  advantage. 

Mr.  J.  Friend  thanked  Mr.  Burtt  for  the  excellent  way  in 
which  he  opened  the  discussion,  and  a-rreed  with  hira  in  the 
greater  part  of  what  he  had  stated,  lis  con-  iK-red  it  best  to 
get  the  land  prepared  at  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  for  mangold 
to  put  the  farmyard  manure  in  than  instead  of  the  spring  ; 
by  doing  so  they  had  the  best  chance  of  having  a  good  crop 
of  roots. 


Mr.  E.  Lock  attributed  his  success  as  a  grower  of  roots  to 
having  his  land  in  order  at  the  fall  of  the  year.  Mr.  Burtt 
had  said  that  the  ground  should  be  ploughed  and  prepared 
three  weeks  before  sowing.  He  did  so  one  year,  but  did  not 
find  any  difference  as  to  the  fly. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fowler  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Friend  as  to 
doing  all  they  could  in  autumn,  and  to  get  the  land  ready  as 
early  as  possible.  Mr.  Burtt  had  stated  he  did  not  sow  with 
ashes  if  he  could  help  it,  but  he  (Mr.  Fowler)  found  they 
were  useful.  He  generally  used  20  bushels  per  acre,  and 
found  it  answered  well,  as  ashes  assisted  in  distributing  the 
manure. 

Mr.  G.  Groves  said  there  was  one  subject  in  connection 
with  growing  root  crops  which  had  not  been  touched  upon — 
namely,  the  use  of  liquid  manure  drills.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  the  use  of  these  drills  had  been  found  very  beneficial, 
and  he  once  heard  a  Gloucester  farmer  say  he  had  gained 
several  thousand  pounds  by  the  use  of  a  liquid  manure  drill. 
With  respect  to  preparing  for  mangolds,  he  (Mr.  Groves) 
Ihuiight  he  had  lost  through  not  preparing  the  ground  before 
sprin};. 

Mr.  You?cu  said  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  liquid 
manure  drill,  when  his  father  succeeded  to  the  farm  they 
found  one  of  these  drills.  They  had  followed  out  Archdeacon 
Huxtable's  plan  of  fattening  their  pigs,  and  used  the  manure 
as  liquid  manure  on  their  land  ;  but  the  result  was  they  never 
had  a  good  crop.  The  roots  got  sprouted,  and  then  when  the 
dry  season  came  on  the  plant  withered.  He  preferred  the 
dry  drill,  and  would  be  glad  to  sell  the  liquid  drill  if  he  could 
get  a  purchaser  for  it.  He  considered  the  steeping  of  mangold 
previous  to  sowiuf  was  a  good  plan. 

Mr.  T.  Fry  considered  autumn  cultivation  was  the  best  for 
the  root  crop,  but  he  had  tried  the  spring  system  with  some 
success.  He  had  a  piece  of  very  rough  land,  and,  on  the  16th 
of  May,  he  told  his  men  he  would  have  it  prepared  for  roots. 
They  replied  "  For  the  next  season ;"  to  which  he  made 
answer  "  No  ;  for  this."  He  engaged  a  steam  plough  and  had 
the  ground  thoroughly  prepared,  and  the  result  was  he  had  a 
good  crop  ;  but  he  did  not  recommend  that  plan.  He  agreed 
with  autumn  cultivation,  and  knew  farmers  in  Wilts  who  put 
away  the  ploughs  as  soon  as  they  had  done  barley-sowing. 
Nothing  would  give  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood  so  good  a 
tilth  as  the  atmosphere  after  deep  ploughing  in  autumn. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  width  of  rows  iu  turnips.  He 
considered  22  inches  apart  was  the  best  for  the  use  of  the 
horse  hoe  and  for  cleaaiuf: ;  if  they  were  only  15  or  16  inches 
apart  the  horse  hoe  could  uot  be  used  to  such  advantage. 
He  used  a  five-coulter  drill,  taking  out  one  of  the  coulters. 
The  Norwegian  harrow  he  considered  the  best  implement  for 
turnips  when  sown  after  vetches,  and  he  would  not  be  without 
one  if  it  cost  £-10  instead  of  £14.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
ashes,  he  remembered  the  tinte  when  from  40  to  50  bushels 
per  acre  were  used,  but  he  generally  used  about  15  bushels. 
40  to  50  husliels  would  not  be  too  much  for  rough  or  down 
land.  He  thauked  Mr.  Burtt  for  kindly  bringing  the  subject 
forward. 

Mr.  Barrett  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Fry  as  to  the  width 
turnips  should  be  sown,  as  they  could  use  the  scufiler  better 
by  having  the  rows  a  good  width  apart.  He  believed  they 
could  not  be  too  early  in  preparing  for  turnips  or  any  crop. 

Mr.  ScuTT  remarked  it  was  quite  right  in  having  a  seed 
bed  prepared  and  the  ground  thoroughly  manured,  but  they 
could  not  have  a  crop  without  the  seed.  He  fully  believed  in 
autumn  cultivation,  and  used  a  steam  cultivator  in  the  fall. 
Last  season,  which  was  very  dry,  he  did  not  lose  20  perch. 
On  a  piece  of  land  of  about  100  acres  of  wliich  he  had  recently 
come  into  possession,  and  on  which  the  couch  was  as  high  as 
the  table  in  that  room,  and  was  so  thick  and  strong  that  the 
rope  of  the  steam  cultivator  broke  twice  or  thn-e  times,  yet  by 
its  use  and  the  use  of  artificial  manure  in  the  spring  he  had  a 
good  crop  of  swedes.  He  thought  tliey  could  uot  do  better 
than  use  the  Norwegian  harrow.  There  was  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  ploughing  before  sowing  turnips,  but  his  plan 
was  to  plough  and  sow  directly.  A  great  deal  depended  on 
the  soil  and  also  the  season.  He  believed  seed  was  too  often 
put  too  deep  into  the  ground.  The  more  shallow  it  was  put 
iu  in  a  good  seed  bed  the  better. 

Mr.  Galpin  thought  they  all  agreed  that  a  good  seed  bed 
was  necessary  to  have  a  good  root  crop,  and  that  the  way  to 
have  such  a  seed  bed  was  by  autumn  cultivation.  He  con- 
sidered the  best  way  after  the  ground  was  prepared  was  to  let 
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it  lay  aud  not  pull  it  about.  With  respect  to  the  fly,  they 
would  hare  noticed  when  the  plant  came  up  at  certain  times 
of  the  season  they  were  not  much  troubled  with  it.  Early 
rape  was  much  teased  by  fly,  and  it  was  known  these  insects 
hatched  every  three  weeks.  If  they  happened  to  have  the 
plant  up  within  the  tliree  weeks  of  hatching  they  would  suc- 
ceed ia  preserving  their  plant.  He  (Mr.  Galpin)  was  glad 
Mr.  Groves  had  called  attentioa  to  the  use  of  litjuid  manure 
drills.  In  Hants  they  were  the  sine  qua  Jion,  beiug  used  by 
almost  every  one.  He  considered  they  were  very  valuable, 
and  the  expense  of  working  ihera  was  not  very  great ;  he 
believed  they  would  have  much  more  soluble  superphosphates 
were  they  more  generally  used.  With  respect  to  irrigatiug- 
turnips  he  tried  that  experiment,  and  found  it  did  good  in  a 
dry  season. 

Mr.  FowLXR  said  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man  he  and  a 
neighbour  bought  a  manure  drill  for  £iO.  Both  of  them 
iried  it  a  short  time,  and  it  was  then  put  away  and  never  used 
after. 

Mr.  Lewis  considered  this  arose  from  there  not  being  suf- 
ficient moisture  underneath  ;  the  liquid  was  dried  up  by  the 
sun,  and  the  ground  became  hard  and  baked  up.  As  to  what 
Mr.  Galpia  had  said  about  the  fly,  could  they  not  get  some  of 
those  scientific  men  who  were  so  ready  to  write  on  agricul- 
tural matters  to  tell  them  when  these  creatures  would  hatch 
and  the  best  way  to  be  prepared  for  them  ? 

The  Chairman'  said  it  appeared  to  him  they  were  all  agreed 
as  to  the  advantage  of  autumn  cultivation  and  deep  ploughing. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  water  drilling  he  wished  to 
state  for  the  last  14  years  lie  lived  in  Hampshire  he  had  used 
a  water-drill  with  very  greet  success,  and  he  much  regretted  he 
did  not  bring  it  with  him.  His  experience  was  that  it  could 
be  used  to  very  great  advantage.  He  had  never  lost  a  plant 
when  he  used  this  drill.  When  he  had  a  dry  drill  he  did  not 
succeed ;  but  these  remarks  applied  more  to  Hampshire  than 
to  this  neighbourhood,  as  here  they  suffered  less  from  drought 
The  land  he  used  it  on  was  poor  land,  near  Milcheldever 
station.  He  used  common  dung  putts,  on  which  he  fitted 
water  barrels,  but  removable  at  pleasure,  and  he  put  on  ten 
hogsheads  to  the  acre,  mixing  his  artificial  manure  with  it. 
He  had  sometimes  to  cart  the  water  two  miles,  and  had  then 
drilled  from   ten   to  twelve  acres   per  day.    He  was   quite 


confident  nothing  was  equal  to  water-drill,  and  could  speak  m 
the  strongest  terms  of  its  being  a  most  successful  aid  towards 
a  good  crop.  When  persons  had  failed  in  the  use  of  it  he  felt 
convinced  it  was  in  consequence  of  bad  management.  The 
great  secret  was  to  keep  the  land  well  together,  a  good  tilth 
being,  of  course,  requisite.  With  respect  to  the  son  of  turnip 
on  which  Mr.  Fowler  had  made  some  remarks  he  (Mr. 
Richards)  considered  the  best  for  spring  feeding  was  the  white 
swedes,  as  they  stood  the  winter  better  than  any  other.  With 
regard  to  the  fly,  the  weather  had  a  (;reat  deal  to  do  with 
thein  ;  cold  nights  and  warm  days  or  a  slow  growing  time  pre- 
vented the  plant  from  growing  out  of  their  way.  If  the 
ground  was  properly  prepared  aud  a  good  crop  came  up  quickly 
there  would  not  be  so  much' fear  of  loss  by  them.  He  con- 
sidered when  using  tlie  economical  drill  a  few  ashes  useful  as  a 
dressing  with  manures  ;  if  ashes  were  not  used  the  superphos- 
pliate  was  apt  to  get  into  froth.  He  fully  agreed  witli  the 
remark  as  to  the  loss  sustained  by  putting  in  seeds  too  deep, 
aud  removed  tlie  weights  from  the  drill  coulters,  besides 
adopting  the  plan  of  rolling  behind  with  the  Cambridge 
instead  of  harrowing.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  grown  swedes 
successfully  after  rye  without  the  use  of  the  Norwegian  harrow, 
with  which  implement  he  had  no  fault  to  find  beyond  its 
doing  so  little  in  a  day  ;  and  on  a  farm  of  800  acres  of  arable 
he  thought  he  had  substituted  Crosskill  and  Cambridge  with 
advantage,  getting  over  ten  or  twelve  acres  a  day  by  the  latter 
process  in  lieu  of  only  five  or  -six  by  the  other.  It  did  not 
always  follow  that  frequent  ploughings  in  the  spring  prevent 
a  root  crop,  because  only  last  year  he  ploughed  a  foul  piece 
seven  times  and  then  grew  as  fine  a  piece  of  turnips  as  he  had 
ever  seen. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Burtt. 

Mr.  Burtt  in  acknowledging  it  again  called  attention  to 
the  value  of  kohl-rabi,  stating  that  he  had  sown  24  acres  after 
swedes  and  had  a  splendid  crop.  His  hogs  were  on  it  till 
November  and  did  not  have  a  mouthful  of  hay.  At  Man- 
ningtree,  where  there  was  very  poor  land,  it  did  well,  stood  the 
winter,  and  wanted  no  manure.  With  respect  to  the  water- 
drills,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  one  combined  with  an  econo- 
mical drill,  and  if  any  one  wanted  such  an  article  he  should 
be  pleased  to  sell  it,  as  it  did  not  answer.  (Mr.  Aichards  :  It 
has  not  been  used  the  proper  way.) 


BOROUGHBRIDGE    AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY. 
THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ROOT  CROPS. 


At  the  usual  quarterly  meeting,  Mr.  Jacob  bmith  in  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  in  the  vice-chair, 

Mr.  Scott  said  :  At  our  last  meeting,  you  will  remember, 
the  subject-matter  of  our  discussion  was  how  to  grow  a  suc- 
cession of  corn  crops,  and  yet  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
To-day  my  discourse  will  be  quite  at  variance  with  the 
opinions  of  some  of  those  who  were  present  at  that  meeting. 
We  shall  therefore,  I  trust,  on  this  occasion  have  a  good  deal 
of  argument,  and  so  benefit  by  each  other's  observations. 
Practical  experience  in  farming  has  suggested  to  me  the  maxim, 
"  Look  well  to  your  green  crops,  and  the  white  crops  will  look 
to  themselves."  In  other  words — aim  at  growing  full  crops 
of  roots  and  forage,  and  abundant  crops  of  grain  must  follow. 
Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  economy  of  agriculture,  root 
crops  were  considered  a  necessary  evil — I  mean  as  essential  in 
the  rotation  of  cropping— for  purposes  of  cleaning  and  pre- 
paring land  for  the  reception  of  corn  crops  ;  but  now  they  are 
not  so.  Animal  food,  which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  produced  from 
roots,  has  nearly  doubled  in  price  during  the  last  few  years. 
Our  root  crop,  therefore,  is  of  national  importance.  The  pro- 
duction, mode  of  storing,  and  the  economical  consumption 
thereof,  should  be  the  chief  consideration  of  the  British  farmer. 
Furthermore,  so  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  have  been, 
and  are  being,  laid  to  permanent  grass,  that  this  country  is 
now  in  a  position,  in  ordinary  seasons,  to  summer  a  much 
greater  number  of  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  than  can  be 
carried  through  the  winter  in  anything  like  thriving  condition 
— a  fact  painfully  evident  at  our  spring  cattle  fairs,  where 
scores  of  store  cattle  are  shown,  perhaps  increased  in  stature, 
but  very  little  heavier  than  they  were  on  the  previous  Mi- 
chaelmas.   It  is  obvious  that  to  carry  stock  through  six 


months  out  of  the  twelve  in  this  "  stand-still  "  condition  is  an 
immense  loss  in  the  amount  of  the  animal  production  of  our 
country.  In  order  to  remedy,  or  at  least  to  mitigate,  this 
serious  state  of  things,  we  ought  to  grow  a  greater  breadth  of 
roots,  and  endeavour  to  increase  the  weight  per  acre,  so  as  to 
more  evenly  balance  our  forage  supply  throughout  the  year. 
Now  we  must  not  expect  to  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  roots 
unless  the  land  is  in  such  a  state  of  fertility  that  it  would 
produce  af  air  crop  of  any  other  description.  Beginning  with 
the  preparation  of  the  land,  if  the  horse-hoeing  of  the  previous 
crops  has  been  attended  to,  the  land  ought  to  be  tolerably  clean. 
But  for  argument's  sake  we  will  presume  that  it  is  somewhat 
foul,  and  if  so,  not  a  day  ought  to  pass  before  the  scarifier, 
broadshare,  or  paring  plough  is  at  work,  followed  by  the  chisel- 
tootli,  ordinary  and  chain-harrows,  and  the  twitch  and  other 
roots  removed ;  but  if  the  weather  will  not  admit  of  these 
latter  operations,  then  occasionally  during  the  winter  months 
disturb  the  surface  by  the  application  of  chisel-tooth  or  other 
harrows,  wliichever  may  be  from  the  condition  of  the  soil 
most  applicable.  Presuming  that  the  land  is  clean  and  the 
manure  applied  directly  upon  the  stubble,  a  ploughing  follows, 
say  at  the  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  with  either  the  turn- 
over or  digging  breast.  On  light  and  medium  soils  the  land 
may  be  turned  over  a  second  time,  but  in  most  cases  the  fewer 
ploughings  the  better.  Extra  ploughings  are  too  often  a  waste 
of  time  and  labour.  It  will,  I  think,  have  occurred  to  most 
of  you  that  the  natural  moisture  of  the  soil,  when  once  allowed 
to  escape,  cannot  be  restored  by  rains,  however  genial ;  I  mean 
so  far  as  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  the  growtu  of  the 
young  plants  are  affected.  Care  ought  therefore  to  be  taken 
that  the  mechanical  appliances  shall  as  little  as  possible  deprive 
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the  soil  of  the  moiature  it  has  acquired  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  The  times  of  sowing  of  course  vary  in  different 
localities.  In  North  Yorkshire  I  think  mangolds  ought  to  be 
sown  in  April  if  practicable,  swedes  during  the  first  three  weeks 
in  May,  and  soft  turnips  according  to  the  time  that  they  may  be 
wanted  for  feedingolT.  I  have  invariably  found  thatthe  first  sown 
swedes  keep  the  best  through  the  winter,  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  attained  a  ripeness  in  autumn,  wiien  lilted,  which 
the  later-sown  ones  have  not  had  time  to  acquire.  Of  mangolds 
I  like  the  orange  or  yellow  globe  for  strong  soil,  but  for  sand 
or  peaty  land  I  think  long  reds  or  yellows  are  more  suitable. 
Of  the  various  kinds  of  swedes  I  much  prefer  the  green-top,  as 
being  the  best  keeper,  possessing  by  far  the  greatest  amount 
of  feeding  element,  and  the  sweetest  in  flavour;  and  if  cattle 
or  sheep  are  left  to  select  for  themselves  from  the  several 
sorts,  their  choice  fully  confirms  this  conclusion.  Various 
opinions  prevail  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  seed.  A 
liberal  seeding  in  the  case  of  swedes,  say  from.  3^  to  4^ 
pounds  per  acre,  is  often  a  means  of  saving  a  crop  from  the 
ravages  of  the  fly  ;  and  to  pinch  of  seed  is  false  economy.  Of 
tillages  I  generally  supplement  farm-yard  manure  with  bones, 
guano,  and  salt.  The  bones  are  sown  with  the  seed,  either  by 
dust-drill,  with  Chambers'  tillage  apparatus,  or  with  the  liquid 
drill,  by  either  of  which  finely-ground  bones  or  other  pulve- 
rized substances  can  be  distributed  with  the  greatest  regularity. 
The  guano  is  applied  when  the  second  hand-hoeing  is  given, 
in  such  quantities  as  the  case  may  seem  to  demand,  in 
uneren  ground  giving  the  hills  a  more  liberal  allowance  than 
the  more  fertile  valleys.  One  oi'  the  advantages  of  applying 
the  guano  at  this  stage  is,  that  if  you  unfortunately,  from 
adverse  reasons,  lose  the  turnip  crop,  the  guano,  which  under 
such  circumstances  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
succeeding  crop,  is  saved  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  plants 
will  also  indicate  when  a  stimulant  is  needed.  In  thinning 
mangolds,  plants  ought  to  be  left  at  intervals  of  18  inches, 
and  swedes  left  at  16  inches  apart.  These  distances,  at  the 
time  of  thinning,  may  appear  extravagant ;  but  a  heavy  crop 
of  roots  cannot  be  grown  unless  sufficient  space  is  allowed, 
and  we  are  aware  that  the  larger  the  bulbs,  the  less  outsides, 
and  the  better  the  quality. 

Mr.  Bennett  cordially  agreed  with  all  Mr.  Scott  had 
stated  in  his  paper  except  one  point,  and  that  was  his  prefer- 
ence for  drilling  turnips  entirely  on  the  level.  He  had  a  pre- 
ference for  the  ridge  system,  and  asked  if  it  would  not  be 
better  instead  of  drilling:  tillage  to  spread  it  on  the  land?  If 
tillage  were  on  the  land  at  all,  the  turnips  would  find  it. 
Ashes  which  had  been  burnt  from  sod  banks  went  a  great  way 
in  forcing  turnips  free  of  fly.  He  thought  they  all  sowed 
their  turnips  too  near.  He  was  an  advocate  for  wide  rows, 
because  if  they  wanted  big  turnips  they  must  give  the  plants 
plenty  of  air. 

Mr.  Sampson  stated  his  preference  for  the  ridge  system  of 
tnrnip  cultivation,  because  the  turnips  were  so  much  nearer 
the  manure. 

Mr.  Powell  espoused  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
approved  of  the   level  method  of  sowing,  because  the  plants 


derived  more  moisture  when  sown  on  the  flat  than  on  a  raised 
bank. 

Mr.  Harland  was  in  favour  of  drilling  on  the  flat,  but 
the  turnips  should  not  be  drilled  too  close.  He  thought 
there  should  be  about  22  inches  between  each  row.  There 
was  only  one  thing  he  differed  from  Mr.  Scott  in,  and  that  was 
his  preference  for  the  green-top  swede.  Some  of  the  other 
kinds,  such  as  Sutton's  champion  purple-topped  turnip  grew 
much  larger  than  the  green,  and  kept  better. 

Mr.  Brogden  said  that  they  could  not  lay  down  any  par- 
ticular rule  as  to  the  mode  in  which  tl'.ey  should  grow  their 
turnips.  All  depended  on  the  differeut  kinds  and  quality  of 
the  land  they  farmed.  The  rule  that  applied  to  one  farm  or 
district  could  not  and  did  not  apply  to  others.  With  regard 
to  the  difference  between  ridge  and  level  cultivation,  he 
thought  tiiat  swedes  if  sown  in  May,  when  the  land  had  many 
weeds,  grew  much  better  sown  in  ridges.  But  soft  turnips 
sown  in  June  were  best  on  the  level.  With  respect  to  turnips 
that  would  keep,  he  thouaiht  that  the  green-topped  swede  was 
a  wonderfully  good  keeper  if  sown  late,  say  the  first  week  in 
June  ;  the  other  turnips  were  better  sown  early. 

The  Ilev.  C.  H.  Sale  said  there  must  be  some  reasonable 
cause  for  sowing  on  ridges,  which  undoubtedly  was  more 
expensive  and  laborious  than  sowing  on  the  level.  On  the 
whole,  he  thought  it  better  to  sow  on  the  level  if  the  land 
were  in  good  condition,  and  this  course  left  the  land  in  a 
better  state  for  the  next  crop.  Sowing  in  ridges  was  the 
resource  of  imperfect  farming. 

The  Chairman  said  the  discussion  had  turned  to  a  great 
extent  into  a  question  of  the  respective  merits  of  ridge  and 
level  sowing.  He  had  tried  both,  and  the  question  simply 
was  one  of  the  state  of  the  land  and  the  convenience  of  the 
farmer.  There  was,  however,  no  question  that  the  level  was 
the  safer  crop.  With  the  ridge  on  strong  land  they  lost  a 
great  deal  of  moisture,  which  they  could  never  regain.  As 
to  the  application  of  manure,  it  was  unquestionable  that  the 
drill  deposited  the  artificial  manure  directly  under  the  seed. 
It  had  been  proved  this  year  that  the  green-top  was  the  best 
keeping  swede,  and  of  the  best  quality.  But  no  plants  were 
so  susceptible  to  the  fly  as  the  green-top  turnips.  On  good 
land,  where  a  good  crop  could  be  grown,  he  shoald  recommend 
Sutton's  Champions. 

Mr.  Empson  agreed  that  no  uniform  plan  could  be  laid 
down  for  difl'ereut  kinds  of  land.  They  had  all  kinds  of  land 
in  Lincolnshire.  On  strong  land  the  general  plan  was  to  sow 
swedes  on  the  flat,  and  these  were  better  crops  and  kept  better 
through  the  winter  than  those  grown  on  the  Wolds  or 
Lincolnshire  Cliffs.  From  Brigg  to  Lincoln,  turnips  could 
not  be  grown  on  the  flat  at  all. 

Mr.  Warwick  spoke  of  the  importance  of  special  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  turnip  cultivation,  and  said  that  in  that 
part  of  Yorkshire  the  turnip  crop  was  of  more  value  than  a 
corn  crop. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  reply,  showed  the  importance  in  a  national 
point  of  view  of  increasing  the  production  of  root  crops,  and 
its  bearing  on  the  keeping  of  stock  throughout  the  winter. 


THE      AYRSHIRE      DERBY. 


The  fortieth  annual  spring  show  of  live  stock,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ayrshire  Agricultural  Association,  was  held  in 
the  Cattle  Park,  Ayr,  on  Wednesday.  The  Ayrshire  Associa- 
tion claims  for  its  exhibition  the  honour  of  ranking  second 
in  Scotland  only  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's 
shows.  The  general  appearance  of  the  Ayrshire  showyard 
gives  the  exhibition  a  national  character.  The  display  of 
Ayrshire  cattle  has  long  been  the  largest  turned  out  anywhere, 
and  the  quality  of  many  of  the  animals  is  of  the  highest 
order.  Clydesdale  horses,  too,  are  invariably  well  represented 
at  Ayr,  and  so  are  hunting  horses  and  implements.  Short- 
horns and  crosses  do  not  present  a  very  formidable  appear- 
ance. Blacktaced  sheep  are  not  olten  numerous,  but  are 
always  good,  and  other  breeds  of  sheep  fair. 

A  prominent  feature  of  this  show  is  the  Derby.  It  is  open 
to  all  comers,  and  confined  to  three-year-old  Ayrshire  cows. 
Entries  are  made  when  the  animals  are  calves,  and  with  each 
entry  one  pound  is  deposited.  The  entries  for  the  Derby  of 
1875  numbered  138,  being  two  or  three  more  than  last  year. 


Great  interest  attaches  to  this  contest.  There  are  always  some 
absentees  ;  yet,  considering  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  date 
of  entry  and  that  of  exhibition,  the  muster  is  large.  The 
merit  of  the  Derby  animals  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  several 
of  them  get  prizes  in  the  ordinary  classes.  The  competition 
is  very  keen  in  most  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle  classes,  the  more 
noted  breeders  in  the  south-west  being  creditably  represented. 
The  judges  began  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning ;  but  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  tke  task  assigned  to  some  of  them,  the 
judging  was  not  closed  until  the  afternoon  was  well  gone. 
The  quality  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle  showed  an  improTement  on 
that  of  last  year's  siiow.  Indeed,  the  display  of  cattle  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  ever  exhibited  at  the  capital  of  the 
south-west.  Mr.  Howie's  Derby  winner  is  a  great  beauty, 
with  a  grand  vessel,  nice  shapes,  and  much  style  and  feminine 
character.  Other  two  good  cows  of  his  lot  were  placed. 
Mr.  Lindsay's  second  cow  in  this  great  contest  is  a  promising 
animal,  and  likely  to  be  favourably  heard  of  in  after  years, 
though  pretty  far  back  in  the  list.    All  the  half-dozen  entries 
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from  the  Duke  of  Buccleuoh's  famous  herd  at  Drumlanri*  got 
prizesi  The  cows  from  Kaocdon  were  much  admired  during 
the  two  hours  that  the  judges  were  deciding  the  Derby  prizes. 
The  large  ring  was  thronged  by  interested  spectators.  Tlie 
Duke  of  Buccleuch's  raagnilicent  red  cow,  which  was  so  vic- 
torious last  year  in  calf,  was  again  invincible.  She  is  in  even 
better  form  than  she  was  last  year,  being  in  high  condition, 
with  splendid  low,  nice  quarters,  and  great  size.  She  is  heavy 
in  calf.  Mr.  Fleming's  Dandy  red  cow,  whicli  won  the  D'lrby 
in  1859,  and  was  2nd  last  year  in  the  aged  cow-in-milk 
class,  was  a  popular  1st  in  th;it  class  to-day.  The  conqueror 
last  year  was  the  splendid  white  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Duncan 
Brock,  Willrauir,  which  was  attacked  with  milk  fever  after 
reaching  Ayr  yesterday,  and  consequently  could  not  appear 
in  the  yard  to-day.  The  young  cows  and  queys  are  largely 
represented,  and  include  animals  in  which  good  judges  can 
see  the  prospect  of  great  development.  In  the  »ged  bull  class 
tiiere  are  animals  well  kno«'E    to    fame.    The    old    white 


bull  which  was  first  in  the  aged  class  at  Stirling  Highland 
Society's  Show  in  1873,  first  at  Glasgow  last  year,  and  first  at 
Falkirk,  is  now  owned  by  .John  Wilson,  Cambnslang,  and 
made  a  good  first  to-day.  He  is  wearing  well.  Mr.  Smith's 
second  bull  is  the  handsome  red  that  was  second  here  last 
year.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  bull,  which  was  first  as  a 
two-year-old  at  Ayr,  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock,  and  Inverness  last 
year,  and  first  at  Kilmarnock  the  other  week,  was  beaten,  as 
he  got  only  third  honours.  The  other  bull  classes  were  ad- 
mirably represented 

There  is  nothing  strikingly  fine  in  the  Shorthorn  classes. 
Horses  for  agricultural  purposes  are  a  very  good  show  ;  but 
blackfaced  slieep  of  very  inferior  quality. 

At  the  close  of  the  show  a  few  of  the  prize  cattle 
were  offered  for  sale,  when  the  2nd  heifer,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  R.  F.  F.  Campbell,  of  Craigie,  brought  £33  ;  and  the  Ist 
and  3rd  fat  Ayrshire  cows,  fed  by  Mr.  John  Rankine,  of  Eeoch, 
£37  lOs.  and  £25  los. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 


It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  judge  should  base  his  decisions, 
in  cases  under  the  Land  Act,  on  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  scientific  or  practical  agriculture.  What  he  sits 
upon  the  bench  for  is  to  bring  the  acute  perception  of  a  legal 
mind  to  weight  the  evidence  produced,  and  decide  to  which 
scales  the  balance  inclines.  Any  reader  of  the  few  great 
trials  in  which  compensation  for  artificial  manures  has 
occupied  a  prominent  place  must  have  observed  how  very 
valueless  the  testimony  of  the  generality  of  witnesses  has  been 
— how  completely  unsupported  by  the  result  of  accurate  expe- 
riments. Feeling,  as  1  do,  that  this  is  a  subject  pertectly  un- 
approachable as  yet  by  the  most  scientific  observers,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  there  may  be  some  use  if,  without  giving  any 
opinion  of  my  own,  1  quote  the  results  of  the  most  recent  and 
most  carefully  conducted  experiments.  I  neel  scarcely  say 
that  in  this  couutry  we  look  for  such  to  the  prolonged  aud 
accurate  experiments  made  by  Messrs.  L-\wes  and  Gilbert  and 
Professor  Voelcker,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  and  formerly  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Cirencester,  where  he  h;id  a  long  experience  in  con- 
necting scientific  with  practical  agriculture.  Now  in  the 
22ad  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  published  in  187A,  p-  437,  we  find  that  Dr. 
Voelcker  describes  the  result  of  applying  the  ordinary  artificial 
manures  to  permanent  grass-land,  tnat  iu  eight  cases  of  dif- 
ferent manures  selected  with  a  view  to  profit  in  1869,  there 
was  a  gain  of  Ss.  8d.  on  one  transaction,  and  a  loss  on  the 
other  seven  of  £S  lOs.  Id.,  £3  lis.  lOd.,  £6  12s.  lOd., 
£3  IGs.  10d.,£l  13s.  10d.,£2 14s.  lOd.,  and  3».  4d.  per  acre.  The 
outlay  was  £37  Ss.  Hd.,  of  which  only  £16  2s.  9d.  came  back  in 
the  value  of  the  crop,  and  the  money  loss  was  £21  Ss.  Id. 
Now,  if  the  tenant  had  then  surrendered  his  holding,  would 
it  have  been  fair  to  ask  his  landlord  to  share  the  loss  on  this 
bad  speculation  ?  The  result  of  similar  experiments  carried 
on  for  few  years  varied  somewhat,  but  never  showed  anything 
like  a  profit  on  the  outlay  ;  and  on  this  account  Dr.  Voelcker 
gays,  "  The  practical  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
result  of  these  experiments  in  187U  is,  that,  witii  tlie  exception 
of  the  manures  on  plots  4  and  9,  the  remainder  had  no  bene- 
licial  effect  on  the  hay  crop."  On  reference  to  the  Table, 
p.  438,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  increase  of  hay  was,  on 
Plot  4,  2cwt.  7st.  11-^lb.,  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  £i 
worth  of  manure,  over  £9  per  ton.  On  Plot  9  the  mcrease 
was  6cwt.  1st.  13|lb.,  purchased  by  the  expenditure  of  £5  on 
manure,  or  over  £4  per  ton.  Sliould  a  landlord 
be  called  upon  to  bear  a  share  in  such  a  speculation ! 
Now  if  we  turn  to  Mr.  Lawes'  most  valuable  ex- 
periments on  the  same  twenty  plots  of  permanent 
grass,  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  guano,  soda,  potash,  and 
ammonia  salts,  we  find  a  money  loss  on  the  sixteen  years 
ending  1871,  of  £32  4s.  Id.  on  the  twemy  plots.  It 
must  be  observed  that  this  loss  was  on  the  value  of  the  hay 
alone,  calculated  at  £3  lOs.  per  ton  ;  the  aftergrass  was  fed 
off  by  sheep,  which  are  supposed  to  repay  most  of  what  they 
consume.  It  may  be  said  tliat  the  manures  applied  were 
accumulating  in  tue  soil,  and  that  some  advantage  would  be 
left  for  an  incoming  tenant ;  but  I  think  this  is  quite  dis- 


proved by  the  fact  that  the  produce  of  hay  was  less  in  the 
seventeenth  season  than  it  was  in  the  fourteenth,  or  on  the 
average  of  the  sixteen  years.  If  we  turn  now  to  the  different 
reports  of  Mr.  Lawes'  experi  ments  on  the  growth  of  barley 
during  twenty  years,  ending  1871,  and  compare  the  eleven  first 
plots  which  1  select,  with  a  view  to  illustration,  and  to  direct 
attention  to  the  only  real  accurate  comparisons  betweea 
manured  and  unmanured  portions  of  the  same  land,  we  shall 
find  this  result :  On  plots  2,  3,  and  4  0  ;  1,  2,  3  4  A  ;  1,  2, 
3,  4  AA,  there  was  an  annual  expenditure  of  £36  133.  4d.  on 
manures  averaging  £3  6s.  7d.  per  acre.  The  return  of  dressed 
corn  over  that  produced  on  the  unmanured  portion  was  an 
average  of  16;{  bushels  per  acre,  value  £3  13s.  Id.,  or  profit 
on  the  expenditure  of  63.  6d.  per  acre.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  gain  of  6s.  6d.  was,  as  compared  with  the  most 
scourging  course  of  constant  cropping  without  manure,  the 
average  produce  of  corn  being  38j  bushels  per  acre.  Mr. 
Lawes,  in  a  paper  recently  read,  gives  an  instance  where 
another  field,  on  which  five  crops  of  barley  had  been  taken  in 
succession  with  artificial  manures,  then  half  sown  with  barley, 
and  the  other  half  with  red  clover  unmanured,  and  in  1874 
half  field  again  sown  with  barley,  which  gave  If  bushels  barley 
more  than  in  1873 ;  on  the  half  following  barley,  or  value 
for  7s.  7d. ;  on  the  half  following  clover,  the  increase  in  barley 
was  25j  bushels,  valne  for  £5  9s.  4d.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  all  the  value  of  alternate  cropping  rests  upon 
the  experience  that  a  change  of  crop  produces  a  great  increase 
in  the  yield  of  the  succeeding  one,  where  the  change  is  from 
a  gramniverous  to  a  leguminous  plant ;  and  the  known  fact, 
that  a  clover  lea  will  produce  a  large  crop  of  wheat,  and  a  lea 
twice  cut  more  than  one  constantly  fed  off,  throws  doubt  upon 
whether  the  increase  in  the  barley  crop  in  1874  was  not  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  roots  of  the  clover  in  the  preceding  year. 
As  providers  for  the  coming  barley,  I  have  no  doubt  bat  that 
Mr.  Lawes  will,  in  future  experiments,  clear  up  this  difficulty. 
Let  us  now  take  the  report  of  a  tenant-farmer  in  the  Queen's 
County  upon  whom  we  can  perfectly  rely  ;  we  find  him  farming 
upon  the  old  five-course  system.  1  shall  quote  his  own  words,': 
''  The  barley  crop  is  sown  after  turnips,  seldom  requiring  any 
artificial  manure,  we  may  put  the  yield  of  the  last  ten  year* 
from  38  to  56  bushels,  or  say  an  average  of  46  bushels  per 
statute  acre,  giving  a  weigiit  of  501b.  to  58lb. — say  541b. 
average  per  bushel ;  part  of  our  crop  of  1874  gave  the  fairest 
returns  we  ever  had — 50  acres  yielded  64  bushels  per  statute 
acre,  weigliing  56lbs.  per  bushel ;  we  generally  sowed  about 
15  or  20  acres  of  lea  barley,  dressing  at  time  of  sowing  with 
from  1  to  14  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  ;  thia  crop  we  sliould  put  at  38 
bushels  per  acre,  and  quality  and  weight  as  good  as  the  other." 
Now  this  artificial  raauuring  costs  from  14s.  to  17s.  6d.  per 
acre,  about  the  value  of  four  bushels  of  corn ;  I  do  not 
think  that  this  tenant-farmer  could  attach  much  value 
to  the  residuum  of  the  nitrate  of  soda.  To  return  to  Mr. 
Lawes'  table,  we  find  that  the  average  yield  in  the  second  ten 
years  was  rather  less  than  in  the  first  ten  years  of  constant 
application  of  the  same  manures,  evidently  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  anuual  crop,  which  I  think 
clearly    shows    that    there    was    no    accumulation    in    the 
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soil  of  food  available  for  the  succeeding  crop.  Novr  these 
facts,  which  I  take  from  the  highest  authorities,  aad  given  in 
the  most  recent  publications,  seem  to  me  to  prove  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  the  law  to  take  cognisance  of  tiie  value  of  artifi- 
cial manures  ;  and  also  prove  how  much  in  the  dark  we  are  as 
to  the  quantities  which  there  may  be  profit  in  applying,  and 
that  the  deduction,  from  tne  experiments  ulready  made,  seems 
to  be  that  an  overdose  actually  injures  the  present  crop,  and 
still  leaves  no  available  accumulation  in  the  land,  and  that  the 
problem  for  the  farmer  to  solve,  is  to  find  how  small  a  quantity, 
and  therefore  outlay,  will  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
one  crop  and  iacrease  the  yield  for  any  one  season.  Those  who 
do  not  read  the  recent  publications  on  this  subject  by  the 
highest  authorities  ean  have  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  that 
surround  the  subject.  Manures  are  valued  by  the  chemist  in 
proportion  to  the  plant  food  contained  in  them,  which  exist  in 
a  soluble  state  ;  and  yec  they  tell  you  that  before  the  plant  cau 
assimilate  them,  they  are  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  soil  and 
become  insoluble,  and  that  from  that  condition  only  they  are 
taken  by  tiie  plant;  they  find  a  certain  portion  of  these  con- 
stituents in  the  plant,  but  are  as  yet  quite  unable  to  account 
for  what  becomes  of  by  far  the  largest  proportion ;  wliether 
it  becomes  dormant  in  the  soil,  ready  to  be  awakened  into  acti- 
vity by  some  new  chemical  combination,  or  how  it  is  utilised 
by  the  future  plant.  The  chemist  tells  us  little  that  is  prac- 
tically useful;  and  yet  the  law  supposes  that  a  town-bred 
lawyer  versed  in  legal  lore,  is  to  go  down  to  the  country  and 
unravel  these  mysteries  of  nature,  which  chemist  and  vegetable 
physiologist  confess  to  be  as  yet  hidden  from  their  scrutiny  ; 
considering  all  this,  who  can  doubt  that  the  value  of  artificial 
manures  should  be  left  to  simple  contract,  voluntarily  made 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  In  thus  excluding  from  legal 
rights  the  result  of  modern  theories,  there  would  be  no  injury 
done  to  the  tenant,  because  no  one  has  ventured  to  put  the 
effect  of  the  artificial  manures  forward  beyond  a  few  years ; 
and  during  the  last  years  of  a  tenancy  agreement  between 
landlord  and  tenant  might  fairly  be  left,  to  eliminate  so 
obvious  a  matter  ot  doubtful  controversy.  Long  before 
even  bones  were  used,  the  farmers  in  Tvveedside  had  estab- 
lished a  system  of  husbandry,  under  which  the  farm  continued 
improving  in  value  without  tlie  farmers  purchasing  either  food 
or  manures.  If  he  expended  capital  over  and  above  that  which 
was  necessary  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  agriculture,  the 
buildings,  drains,  or  roads  of  which  an  incoming  tenant  would 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  outlay,  were  easily  seen,  and  no 
legislation  would  be  satisfactory  that  did  not  secure  to 
him  the  value  of  what  he  left  behind  him.  But  besides 
these,  there  are  the  preparations  made  for  the  crop- 
ping of  the  ensuing  season,  the  unraised  account  of  plough- 


ings,  and  making  manure  ;  and  certainly  the  consuraption  of 
bought  food  ought  to  enter  largely  into  the  value  of  such 
manure  ;  and  legislation  that  did  not  secure  liis  being  paid 
the  lull  value  of  such  unexhausted  quantities  would  be  un- 
satisfactory. The  word  "  tillages"  in  tlie  Land  Act,  1870, 
seems  to  have  led  to  much  confusion.  In  the  English  custom 
it  is  used  (exactly  as  I  have  described  the  Teuants'-Right),  to 
mean  ploughing*  or  other  preparations  for  the  cropping  ot  the 
ensuing  season — even  in  this  sense  this  custom  has  been  often 
abused  in  Lincolnshire  and  elsewhere,  and  the  outgoing  ten- 
ant has  run  up  a  bill  for  plonghings  done  at  a  season  when 
the  soil  was  not  in  a  proper  coudition,  and  the  incoming  ten- 
ant lias  actually  been  iujured;  but  Ktill  the  outgoini?  tenant 
should  be  paid  for  his  work  if  allowed  to  do  it.  The  con- 
struction which  it  was  attempted  to  put  on  the  word  in  the 
recent  case  of  Hope  v.  Uloucurry,  seems  to  me  exceedingly 
absurd.  It  was  argued  that  because  a  landlord  had  a  very  bad 
tenant  whom  he  was  obliged  to  get  rid  of  on  account  of  his 
not  treating  the  land  properly,  and  then  looked  about  him  to 
find  a  tenant  who  had  proved  on  another  IVrm  that  he  knew 
how  to  use  horses  and  ploughs  to  advantage,  so  as  to  benefit 
both  himself  and  his  landlord,  and  therefore  contracted  with 
him  so  to  manage  the  farm  which  the  other  had  left,  should 
he,  when  he  in  his  turn  leaves  for  other  reasons,  be  paid  for 
doing  that  whicli  he  was  selected  as  a  tenant  contracting  to 
do?  It  would  amount  to  this,  that  the  standard  of  farming 
expected  from  an  incoming  leuant  should  be  always  assumed 
as  the  lowe.)t  imaginable,  and  that  every  effort  to  do  better 
should  be  taken  as  a  work  of  supererogation.  What  I  regret 
most  in  all  these  trials,  where  the  tenants  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  made  victims  of  the  machinations  of  unscrupu- 
lous advisers,  raising  up  claims  so  extortionate,  that  most  do 
not  succeed  in  gaining  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  they 
demand,  is  that  it  throws  suspicion  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, even  when  first  entering  into  a  contract  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  If  the  tenant  felt  that  he  was  secure  at  any  time  he 
gave  up  his  farm,  in  receiving  the  full  value  of  his  own  expendi- 
ture ou'side  Ids  contract  to  till  and  manage  his  land  according 
to  the  well-known  laws  of  good  husbandry,  and  the  landlord 
was  secured  against  irrational  claims  for  tillage  which  is  the 
first  essential  of  that  good  husbandry,  and  which  always 
results  in  immediate  repayment  to  the  cultivator,  and  has  done 
so  ever  siuce  the  days  of  Jethro  Tull,  or  for  manures  of 
merely  doubtful  and  speculative  value,  the  account  between 
landlord  and  tenant  would  be  as  easy  on  the  expiration  as  on 
the  commencement  of  a  tenancy  ;  and  though  there  might  be 
regrets  at  parting,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  litigation  or 
aogry  feeling.  Charles  W.  Hamilton. 

JIamwood,  Ireland,  3farch,  1875. 


THE      AGRICULTURAL      HOLDINGS      BILL. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 


Sir, — Is  the  English  tenant-farmer  to  have  legal 
security  for  his  capital  and  labour  ?  Or  are  fifteen  million 
acres  of  land  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  tenantry  at 
the  mercy  of  a  sis  months'  notice  to  quit  ? 

Will  yearly  tenants  under  such  conditions,  even  on 
hereditary  estates,  deepen  and  improve  the  soil  ?  Or  will 
they  leave  it,  as  at  present,  half  stocked,  and  its  resources 
half  developed  ? 

These  questions  are  being  asked,  and  they  will  have 
to  be  answered. 

To  facilitate  traffic  and  favour  trade  the  Legislatnre 
does  everything  possible,  but  literally  nothing  to  foster 
the  home  production  of  food,  and  yet  a  month's  blockade 
would  ruin  England  for  want  of  it. 

Thirty  years  ago  Philip  Pusey,  after  exhausting  him- 
self in  the  cause,  laid  a  bill  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  legalise  compensation  to  tenant-i'armers  for 
unexhausted  improvements  left  in  the  soil,  and  there  it 
has  lain  unheeded  ever  since- 

A  year  or  two  afterwards,  Mr.  Henry  Corbet,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Farmers'  Club,  wrote  a  Prize  Essay 


containing  every  argument  that  could  then  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  principle  and  policy  of  an  equitable  Tenant- 
Right. 

More  recently  Mr.  James  Howard,  of  Bedford,  has 
made  the  case  his  own,  and  urged,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  greater  necessity  for  a  Compen- 
sation Act  of  Parliament  for  unexhausted  improvements, 
and  this  with  such  zeal,  ability,  and,  as  far  as  argument  is 
concerned,  success,  that  his  name  has  become  a  household 
word  in  half  the  homesteads  of  England. 

And  yet,  after  all  this,  we  continue  to  look  with  indif- 
ference upon  the  half- developed  resources  of  the  country, 
and  drift  complacently  into  a  dependence  upou  foreign 
food  to  an  extent  that  is  at  least  impoverishing,  if  not 
dangerous,  to  the  State. 

England  is  an  island,  and  has  no  virgin  soil  to  draw 
upon.  Its  commons,  though  extensive,  have  been  re- 
peatedly skimmed  and  denuded  of  their  natural  fertility  ; 
little  of  the  waste  lauds  remaining  will  jiay  for  reclama- 
tion at  the  present  price  of  labour;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
mainly  to   the  improvement  of  our  ordinarily  cultivated 
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lauds  that  we  must  look  for  a  material  increase  of  food ; 
and  yet,  under  these  circumstances,  we  find  an  aggregate 
amount  of  bad  farming  in  England  that  would  ruin  any 
poor  agricultural  country  in  Europe. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  field  for  internal  reform  and 
imperial  legislation. 

But  on  hearing  the  above-named  Government  bill 
introduced,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  ruin 
the  Ministry  with  their  agricultural  constituents- — it 
appeared  so  far  short  of  their  reasonable  expectations  ;  but 
now  I  think  they  w-ill  make  political  capital  out  of  it; 
and  why  ? 

Because  the  "  Opposition,"  instead  of  proposing 
to  do  something  more  than  the  Government,  ridicule 
the  idea  of  doing  anything  at  all !  "  Save  us  from 
our  friends,"  said  the  farmers  of  England  when  the 
bill  was  first  read  ;  but  now,  after  the  second  reading, 
"  Save  us  from  the  Whigs,"  they  may  more  devoutly  pray. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who 
showed  that  the  optional  character  of  the  bill  made  it  a 
nullity,  all  the  other  speakers  went  in  to  show  that  it  pro- 
posed to  do  too  much.  Thus  Lord  Airlie  said  the  proposed 
incentive  to  improvement  "  would  render  land  more 
costly  and  difficult  to  obtain  for  increasing  towns  and 
open  spaces." 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  alleged  that  the  plea  for  the  bill 
was  that  the  farmers  wished  to  feed  "  the  people"  cheaply, 
and  then  controverted  this  by  asserting  that  the  contrary 
tendency  was  exemplified  when  they  opposed  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws.  Now  farmers  on  the  present  occasion 
make   no   such   profession,   but   merely   ask   for  legal 

SECURITY      FOR     THEIR     CAPITAL     AND     LABOUR.       That 

this  security  would  result  in  increasing,  and  perhaps 
cheapening  food,  few  can  doubt ;  so  much  the  better  for 
the  non-producing  consumers.  But  farmers  have  no 
interest  in  producing  a  surplus  of  what  they  grow,  and 
they  claim  no  credit  for  such  philanthropic  motives. 

The  grim  joke  of  the  hilarious  duke  was  therefore 
illogical  and  inapplicable. 

Lord  Morley  would  limit  claims  against  landlords, 
whether  equitable  or  not  ;  and  Lord  Henniker,  on  the 
tenants'  side,  was  afraid  that  if  he,  and  not  the  landlord, 
had  to  pay  much  at  entry,  even  for  value  received,  it  would 
cripple  him  throughout  his  tenancy.  Now  this  is  the 
very  starting-point  farmers  wish  to  attain — namely,  to 
have  everytJiing  ready  to  their  hand,  and  pay  for  it  when 
they  get  it. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  opposed  to  all  legislation. 
"  Low  rents,"  said  his  Grace,  "  were  universal  in  Eng- 
land," and  the  proper  compensation  for  yearly  tenancies. 

Scotch  business  in  Parliament  is  usually  left  to  the 
Scotch,  and  Englishmen  as  a  rule  abstain  from  meddling 
with  the  affairs  of  their  Scotch  neighbours.  Why,  then, 
should  his  Grace  rush  in  and  deal  such  a  heavy  blow,  as 
undoubtedly  it  was,  at  the  pittance  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  English  farmer  ?  His  Grace  sits  under  an 
English  title,  I  believe,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he  owns 
an  acre  of  English  land.  But  probably  the  Duke  wished 
to  stave  off  in  anticipation  the  blow  his  Grace  of  Rich- 
mond said  the  Government  had  in  store  for  Scotch 
tenancies. 

The  prevailing  19  and  21  years  leases  in  that  country 
are  looked  upon,  as  they  are  entitled  to  be,  with  some 
respect,  because  since  they  were  first  granted  (about  a 
hundred  years  ago)  they  have  made  the  country  what  it  is, 
but  they  have  done  their  work,  and  now  there  is  no  more 
imperfect  legal  instrument  in  existence  at  the  present 
time  than  the  stereotyped  Scotch  lease.  It  has  no 
clause  giving  compensation  for  unexhausted  condition  in 
the  soil  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy,  such  as  is  now  under 
offer,  but  not  apparently  intended  to  be  given  in  a  prac- 
tical shape,  to  the  rent-paying  farmers  of  England. 


On  the  contrary,  Scotch  leases  at  their  termination 
literally  lead  to  a  denudation  of  the  fertility  of  the  farms 
to  which  they  apply  ;  and  my  having  been  the  resident 
agent  and  receiver  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  principal 
estate  in  Scotland,  enables  me  to  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
his  Grace's  leases  do  not  in  this  respect  differ  from  those 
which  generally  prevail.  Surely,  then,  the  time  has  gone 
by  for  applying  obsolete  usages  to  the  present  race  of 
farmers,  or  of  foisting  them  upon  an  unknown  posterity  ? 

Lord  Granville,  with  some  reason,  said  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion was  a  mere  show  of  legislation,  "an  air  balloon," 
and  that  had  it  been  more  real  and  substantial  he  would 
have  had  still  less  sympathy  with  it. 

Lord  Stanley,  of  Alderley,  considers  the  landlords'  claim 
for  "  waste"  under  the  bill  "  a  myth."  But  even  under 
the  present  law  this  myth  is  often  shown  to  be  a  reality, 
and  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  Tenant-Right  are 
found  to  be  the  most  rigid  in  exacting  compensation  for 
dilapidation  either  on  the  land  or  buildings.  Finally, 
the  Government  spokesman  ends  with  an  emphatic  de- 
claration in  favour  of  "  freedom  of  contract,"  unless 
landlords  and  tenants  elect  to  place  themselves  under  the 
proposed  act.  This  is  very  like  the  invitation  of  the 
spider  to  the  fly  to  come  into  its  parlour,  and  about  as 
likely  to  be  accepted. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  the  rent-paying  farmers  of  England  will 
now  begin  to  take  care  of  themselves,  either  in  hiring  or 
retaining  farms,  or  continue  to  be  considered  "  soft" 
and  incapable  of  making  their  own  bargains. 

To  help  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  help  themselves 
is  certainly  unsound  in  principle  and'dangerous  in  practice, 
besides  being  subversive  of  self-reliance  and  individual 
independence;  but  long  experience  compels  me  to  say 
that  landowners  at  present  have  the  power  to  prescribe 
conditions,  however  irrational,  and  select  tenants,  how- 
ever incompetent ;  and  so  long  as  there  are  two  farmers 
for  one  farm,  instead  of  two  farms  for  one  farmer,  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  case. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Government  bill  was  stated  to 
be  "  the  increase  of  home-grown  food  for  the  million  ;" 
this  object,  therefore,  should  lead  the  million  to  support 
the  farmers'  claim  for  an  equitable  Tenant-Right ;  but,  I 
fear,  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  is  too  remote  and 
doubtful  to  induce  the  outside  public  to  take  an  active 
part  in  bringing  about  such  a  result. 

Tenaut-Right  is  now  an  admitted  necessity,  and  he 
must  be  blind,  indeed,  to  the  present  state  of  farming, 
who  cannot  see  that  it  requires  a  compidsory  remedy  ; 
whereas  the  Government  bill,  being  purely  permissive, 
will  allow  existing  evils  to  remain  unmitigated. 

Dear  labour  alone — irrespective  of  dear  farm  imple- 
ments, manures,  and  stock  food — is  threatening  the  ex- 
tinction of  either  rents  or  farmers'  profits.  This,  in 
many  cases,  is  being  attempted  to  be  mitigated  by  the 
slow  process  of  laying  down  lands  to  grass  ;  but  the 
main  remedy  is  the  inci'ease  of  prodnce,  and  this  cannot 
be  obtained  except  by  the  application  of  increased  capital, 
and  increased  capital  will  not  be  applied  except  under 
increased  security. 

The  landlords'  interest  in  the  land  of  England  is  about 
£40  an  acre,  and  the  tenants'  £8  ;  and  Mr.  Lawes  has 
clearly  and  conclusively  shown,  from  prr.ctical  experi- 
ments, that  while  the  latter  may  be  readily  withdrawn, 
the  former  cannot  be  easily  impaired,  and  that  the 
natural  jtvt'ditij  of  the  soil,  though  not  absolutely  inex- 
haustible, is  very  little  liable  to  injury  from  cropping, 
especially  on  heavy  lands.  This  being  the  case,  surely 
landlords  may  allow  more  freedom  of  cultivation  than  at 
present  obtains. 

That  capital  is  at  present  deficient  on  the  land  is  shown 
by  the  half-cropped,  half-stocked  state  of  innumerable — 
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certaiuly  of  the  majority  of — farms,  auJ  by  the  cxteusivc 
arrears  of  rent  believed  to  exist. 

lu  the  a;reat  corn  couuties,  especially  in  the  famed 
county  of  Norfolk,  it  is  notorious  tiiat  the  rents  of  many 
tenants  are  advanced  by  their  bankers  and  by  millers  ; 
in  the  dairy  counties  of  Cheshire,  Somerset,  South  Glou- 
cester, and  North  "Wilts,  by  the  cheesefactors  and  dealers. 

■\Yhat  would  be  thought  of  a  Ilegcnt-strect  trades- 
man, whose  windows  were  only  half  stocked  with  goods 
and  his  shop  half  luruished  with  counters,  and  who  had 
to  obtain  an  advance  from  his  customers  before  he  could 
pay  hi.<(  real  ?  Yet  this  is  the  position  of  many  farmers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Duke  of  .\rgyll  asked  if  the  farmers  of  Eughuul 
were  "  starving,"  and  made  a  joke  about  their  portly 
proportions.  Admitting  that  their  occupation  naturally 
developes  line  specimens  of  manhood,  few,  at  the  same 
time,  will  deny  that  they  follow  the  least  remunerative 
industry  in  the  country,  and  have  geuerally  as  much 
difficulty  as  other  classes  in  making  both  ends  meet. 
The  increasing  number  of  applicants  for  pensions  from 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution — now 
counted  by  hundreds — shows  this  to  be  the  case  ;  and  I 
fear  that  the  fact  that  tenant-farmers  may  obtain  compensa- 
tion under  the  Government  bill  for  unexhausted  condition 
in  the  soil  at  the  end  of  their  tenancies,  will  uoc  induce 
greater  capitalists  to  embark  iu  farming 

Landowners,  it  is  hoped,  may  yet  take  a  higher  view 
of  their  positions  than  is  at  present  done  for  them  by 
either  lawyers  or  land-agents,  and  not  allow  the  proposed 
bill  to  become  law,  which,  without  benefiting  themselves 
by  removing  the  impediments  to  the  application  of  a 
greater  amount  of  capital  to  the  soil,  and  solving  the 
labour  difficulty  between  employer  and  employed,  would 
delay  for  a  generation  the  only  legitimate  and  permanent 
settlement  of  the  relations  between  landlords  and 
tenants — the  establishment  of  an  equitable  national 
Teuant-Right. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  C.  Scott. 

19,  King's  Arms  Yard,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C., 
May  1st,  1875. 


At  the  Kincardiashire  Farmers'  Association  Mr.  Alexander 
(Bent)  thought  it  was  a  very  good  bill,  had  it  not  been  for  one 
clause  (the  37th),  which  would  nullify  the  whole  good  effects 
which  the  bill  was  calculated  to  produce.  The  clause  provided 
that  nothing  coutaiaed  in  the  bill  should  prevent  a  landlord  and 
tenant  from  entering  into  any  agreement  they  thought  fit.  He 
thought  the  bill  was  a  very  good  one  to  have  been  introduced 
by  a  Tory  Government,  and  if  the  clause  had  been  left  out,  he 
would  have  gone  iu  (or  petitioning  iu  its  favour.  lie  con- 
cluded by  proposing  that  the  Association  should  petition  in 
favour  of  the  bill  with  the  exception  of  the  clause  to  which 
lie  had  referred,  and  that  a  petition  to  that  effect  should  be 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  chairman,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Marquis  of  lluntly  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  to 
Sir  George  Balfour  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Rae,  tlie'^chairman,  suggested  that  it  should  be  remitted 
to  the  committee  to  deal  with  the  bill  as  they  thought  'est  and 
practicable,  and  to  petition  Parliament  on  the  subject,  giving 
effect  in  their  petition  to  the  views  which  had  been  expressed 
by  the  different  speakers.    This  was  agreed  tu. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Peterborough  District 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the  Earl  of  Carysfort  presided. 
Mr.  TuRifER  proposed  the  following  resolution  :  "  Tliat  the 
Chamber  approves  the  general  principles  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  (England)  Bill,  hut  regrets  that  its  provisions  as  to 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  are  not  binding, 
and  considers  the  amendment  contained  in  the  second  item  of 
the  third  class  of  improvements  open  to  great  objection."  Mr. 
Elliott  seconded  Mr.  Turner's  resolution.  Mr.  W.  Wells 
moved  an  amendment  as  follows :  "  That  this  Chamber  views 


with  much  satisfaction  that  the  principle  of  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements  is  acknowledged  ia  the  Government 
bill,  and  considers  the  bill,  if  amended  in  S(ime  of  its  details, 
to  be  worthy  ihc  support  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country." 
The  amendment  was  put  first  and  received  ten  votes  for  and 
eleven  against.  Mr.  Turner's  motion  followed,  the  voting 
being  equal,  ten  for  and  against.  The  amendment  was  de- 
clared carried  by  the  cajting-vole  of  the  chairman. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Warwickshire  Chamljcr  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  T.  UoELEV  moved  that  the  3Slh  clause  should  be  modified 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  in  italics  :  "  This  Act,  in  the 
absence  of  any  contract  in  accurdaiicc  wilk  the  jirorisioiis  of 
this  Ad,  between  landlord  and  tenant,  shall  apply  to  all  con- 
tracts commencing  after  the  passing  of  this  Act."  Mr.  Finlay 
Du:>JN  seconded  the  proposition.  Mr.  Caldecott  moved  as 
an  amendment,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  added  by  JMr. 
Horley  to  the  38th  clause  be  not  inserted."  Mr.  Hawkes 
seconded  the  amendment,  and  on  the  chairman  putting  it  and 
the  original  proposition  to  the  meeting,  five  votes  were  accorded 
for  each.  The  chairman  then  gave  his  casting-vote  for  Jlr. 
Horie>'s  proposition.  It  was  unanimously  decided  tliat  the 
best  time  for  the  Act  to  come  -nto  operation  would  be  the 
Michaelmas  after  it  became  law.  Mr.  Horlev  moved  the 
following  resolution,  wliich  had  been  placed  iu  his  hands  : 
"  That  this  Chamber  considers  the  main  principles  of  the  bill, 
as  amended  in  the  Lords'  Committee,  advantageous  to  the 
interests  cf  agriculturists,  though  not  going  so  far  in  details  as 
they  could  wish."  Mr.  Fi^lay  Dukn  seconded  this  proposi- 
tion, wliich  was  unanimously  adopted. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Cambridgeshire  agd  Isle  of  Ely 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  held  in  Cambridge,  Mr.  Hanslip  Long 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  O.  C.  1'ell  moved  "  That  this  Chamber 
approves  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract  being  retained 
in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill."  The  Hon.  E.  C.  Yorke, 
M.P.,  seconded  this.  Mr.  J.  F.  Fetch  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  any  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  of  a  permissive  character  will  not  offer  sutlicient 
secjrity  for  the  tenant-farmers'  capital,  and  will  be  injurious 
to  the  public  at  large."  Mr.  Todd  seconded  this  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  lost  by  a  very  large  majority.  Mr.  W. 
Marshall  moved  "  That  this  Chamber  entirely  approves  of 
the  principle  of  fr<*edoin  of  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant ;  but  inasmuch  as  such  freedom  of  contract  exists  with- 
out legislation,  the  remainder  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill  will  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  prove  unsatisfactory." 
Mr.  Chaplin  seconded  this.  Mr.  Marshall's  amendment  was 
put  and  lost,  wiiilst  Mr.  Pell's  motion,  which  was  put  in  thb 
following  form,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority :  "That  this 
Chamber  approves  of  the  principle  of  Ireedom  of  contract  being 
retained  iu  any  legislation  on  agricultural  holdings." 

At  a  general  meeting  of  members  of  the  Herefordshire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  iu  Hereford,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber,  Rev.  E.  Higgins,  in  the  chair,  moved  "  That  this 
Chamber  approves  generally  of  the  Agricultural  HoldingsBill, 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,^ 
and  passed  through  Committee  on  Thursday  night,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  it  meets  the  requirements  of  both  landlords  and 
tenants."  Mr.  Hekeeord  seconded  that  resolution.  Mr. 
PULLEI  moved  an  amendment  to  theefi'ect  that  no  agreement 
should  be  made  between  landlord  and  tenant  other  than  was 
equivalent  to  the  jirovisions  containtd  in  the  bill.  Mr.  DucK- 
HAJI  was  about  to  second  Mr.  PuUcj's  amendment,  when  the 
Chairman  said  he  was  not  quite  certain  whether  it  would  be 
in  order  as  Mr.  Duckham  was  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  John 
BosLEY  seconded  the  amendment.  For  Mr.  Pulley's  amend- 
ment 7  voted,  and  against  it  9,  including  the  Chairman  ;  for 
the  Chairman's  origioal  proposition  9,  including  himself,  voted, 
and  against  it  6.  Many  of  the  members  did  not  vote  in  either 
division.  Mr.  Duckham  intimated  his  wish  to  be  relieved 
from  the  duties  of  the  secretaryship. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  Chamber  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  it  approved  the  bill,  in  so  far  as  it 
recognised  the  desirability  of  giving  compensation  to  tenants 
for  unexhausted  improvements  ;  and,  -without  committing 
itself  to  every  provision  of  the  bill,  the  Chamber  approved 
generally  of  its  provisions ;    at  the  same  time,  the  Chamber 
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considered  that  the  clause  which  rendered  the  bill  permissive 
instead  of  compulsory,  rendered  it  practically  useless.  A 
suggestion  was  made  that  a  public  meeting  should  be  held  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich,  but  this 
proposal  met  with  little  or  no  support,  and  was  not  persevered 
with. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  Chamber  a  general 
approval  of  the  bill  was  expressed,  but  its  permissive 
character  condemned  as  likely  to  render  it  inoperative  in  cases 
where  most  needed. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  East  Suffolk  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, Lord  Waveney,  the  president,  iu  the  chair,  Mr. 
R.  L.  Everett  moved,  "  Tliat  this  Cliamher  is  grateful  to  the 
Government  for  attempting  to  legislute  fur  the  protection  of 
tenants'  capital  in  farming.  It  recognises  in  the  year's  notice 
to  quit  a  great  improvement;  but  is  of  opinidu  that  the 
Government  bill  in  its  present  shape  fails  to  provide  sufficient 
security  to  tenants'  capital  invested  in  buildings,  or  in  high 
farming."  Mr.  W.  S,  Grimwade  stconded  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Newson  GarreVt  moved,  an  an  amendment,  '  That  this 
Chamber,  while  it  gives  its  thanks  for  the  recuguiliou  by  the 
Government  and  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  right  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  to  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  made 
on  their  holdings,  believes  that  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  will  be  comparatively  worthless,  unless 
the  permissive  priuciple  introduced  by  Clause  37  is  expunged, 
and  its  operation  in  all  cases  rendered  compulsory."  Mr. 
Everett:  Would  you  mind  moving  that  as  a  rider  to  the 
other?  Mr.  Gairett  said  he  had  no  objection  to  take  that 
course.  Mr.  Eastoa  seconded  the  amendment  of  Mr.  (Jairett. 
The  Chairman  put  the  resolutions  to  the  meeting.  The  one 
submitted  by  Mr.  Everett  was  divided  into  three,  and  Mr. 
Newson  Garrett's  was  taken  as  an  amendment  on  the  third, 
which  contained  the  expression  of  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment bill  in  its  present  shape  failed  to  provide  sufiicieut  security 
for  the  tenant's  capital  invested  in  buildings,  or  in  liigh  larraing. 
On  putting  the  question,  for  "the  compulsory  principle,"  and 
against,  there  were  eleven  votes  each  way.  The  Chairman 
was  of  opinion  that  if  the  bill  were  to  be  made  compulsory,  it 
would  not  proceed,  and  the  rule  observed  iu  Parliament  was  to 
give  such  a  casting  vote  as  might  enable  a  bill  to  proceed  ; 
he  had  seen  the  Speaker  do  it  several  times,  and  he  sliould 
give  his  vote  against  compulsion,  because  by  that  means  it 
would,  in  his  opinion,  allow  the  bill  to  proceed. 


ANOTHER 


PERMISSIVE 
RIGHT  BILL. 


TENANT- 


TO  THE  KDITOR  OF  THE  MAKK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Allowing  for  the  very  best  motives,  I  fail  to  see 
that  the  bill  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Acland  is  on  the 
whole  an  improvement  uj^on  that  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  indeed,  in  some  respects  the  former  is  even  less 
satisfactory  than  the  latter.  Nor  can  I,  after  reading  Sir 
Thomas  Acland's  bill,  agree  with  him  iu  his  interpretation 
of  its  purport  as  given  in  your  last  issue.  He  there  says  : 
"  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  principle  of  compensation 
(for  manures,  crops,  &c.)  in  the  first  case  compulsory, 
giving  great  freedom  as  to  the  settlement  of  details  by 
private  arrangement,  provided  such  agreement  does,  iu 
the  opinion  of  a  court  of  law,  bona  fide  give  effect  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Act.  In  fact,  the  parties  cannot  contract 
themselves  out  of  the  Act,  but  are  left  free  to  contract 
themselves  in  their  own  way  into  the  Act."  Now  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  the  bill  ensures  that  the  "opinion  of 
a  court  of  law"  will  iu  all  cases  be  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  bonafide  compensation  is  given  by  private  con- 
tract or  not. 

Clause  10  is  as  follows  :  "  The  compensation  under  this 
Act  for  tenants'  outlay  may  be  assessed  by  and  recovered 
in  the  County  Court,  whatever  its  amount ;  but  where 
there  is  any  agreement  in  writing  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  providing  bonafide  for  the  payment  to  the 


tenant  of  the  compensation  to  which  he  is  entitled  under 
this  Act,  aud  for  the  assessment  or  recovery  of  that 
assessment  by  arrangement,  arbitration,  or  otherwise, 
proceedings  shall  not  be  taken  for  the  assessment  or 
recovery  of  the  compensation  otherwise  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement." 

The  next  clause  declares  that  "  the  landlord  and  ten- 
ant may,  if  they  think  fit"  agree  as  to  an  umpire 
appointed  by  one  of  these  authorities.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision here,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  bill,  for  the  super- 
vision of  all  as;reements  contracting  out  of  it  by  a  court  of 
law.  Unless  the  tenant  brings  au  action  for  compensa- 
tion in  the  County  Court,  his  agreement  with  his  landlord 
would  go  unchallenged.  Now  probably  not  more  than 
one  tenant  iu  a  hundred— I  hope  not  so  many — would 
try  to  upset  an  agreement  with  his  landlord,  however 
oppressive,  which  he  had  entered  into  of  his  own  free 
will.  We  maintain,  then,  that,  eveu  under  Sir  Thomas 
Acland's  bill,  the  opinion  of  the  contracting 
parties,  and  not  that  of  a  court  of  law,  will  decide 
as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  professedly  equivalent 
compensation  given  by  private  agreement.  We  all 
know  what  that  means — namely,  that  in  the  case  of 
any  desirable  farm  the  landlord  will  draw  up  the 
agreement  to  suit  his  own  views,  and  the  tenant  will  be 
treated  on  the  "take  it  or  leave  it"  principle.  If  he 
chooses  to  contract  out  of  the  Act  under  pain  of  losing  the 
farm,  who  is  to  prevent  him  ?  Sir  Thomas  Acland's  bill 
does  not  state  that  such  au  agreement  will  be  void,  though 
we  are  left  to  suppose  that  if  the  tenant  appeals  to  the 
County  Court  it  will  be  declared  to  be  so,  and  compensa- 
tion will  be  awarded  in  spite  of  the  tenant's  agreement 
not  to  claim  any.  This  is  very  unsatisfactory.  If  we  are  , 
not  to  have  compulsion  pure  and  simple,  which  is  by  far 
the  least  difficult,  as  well  as  the  most  efficient,  way  of 
securing  the  property  of  the  tenant,  we  need  something 
different  from  a  means  of  upsetting  oppressive  agreements 
after — perhaps  years  after — they  have  been  made, which, as 
I  have  remarked,  only  unscrupulous  tenants  would  avail 
themselves  of.  If  we  accept  the  compromise  which  is  in 
avowed  intention  the  essence  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland's  bill 
— namely,the  proposal  to  make  compensation  either  under 
the  proposed  Act,  or  by  means  of  an  agreement  providing 
for  that  compensation  in  some  other  way — we  must  at 
least  have  some  real  security  that  the  "  equivalent "  is 
really  given.  I  mean,  some  provisions  that  will  be  a 
security  for  honourable  men,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hold- 
ing to  their  bargains  when  they  have  made  them,  however 
disadvantageous  they  may  be.  Such  security  can  only  be 
afforded  by  making  it  requisite  that  any  contract  setting 
aside  the  proposed  Tenant-Right  Act  shall  be  examined  by 
some  impartial  authority  before  it  is  sanctioned,  iu  order 
that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  "  equivalent  compensa- 
tion "  is  really  arranged  for.  If  it  be  objected  that  such 
supervision  would  be  vexatious,  it  is  not  for  me  to  reply, 
but  for  those  who  shrink  from  direct  compulsion, and  prefer 
to  give  security  to  the  capital  of  tenants  by  a  circuitous 
method.  It  would  be  far  preferable  to  define  all  allowable 
exemptions  from  the  compensatory  define  of  any  Act 
that  may  be  passed,  in  the  Act  itself,  as  they  were  defined 
in  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill ;  but  if  tenant-farmers 
accept  a  less  straightforward  plan,  they  should  at  least 
stipulate  for  an  effectual  scrutiny  from  attempts  at  the 
evasion  of  the  principle  of  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements.  Sir  Thomas  Acland's  bill  would  in  effect 
simply  alter  the  presumption  of  the  law,  and  that  only  in 
the  case  of  temporary  improvements  carried  out  during 
the  last  two  years  of  a  tenancy.  This  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's bill  docs,  and  more ;  for  whilst  that,  like  Sir 
Thomas  Acland's  bill,  can  easily  be  set  aside,  it  provides 
for  compensation  for  both  durable  and  permanent,improve- 
ments  in  the  absence  of  agreement.    SirThoma*  Acland's 
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bill  makes  uo  provision  for  pennaiieiit,  improvement  except- 
ing buildings  erected  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
l.iudlord;  and  these  are  already  bylaw  the  property  of  the 
tenant.  With  respect  to  durable  improvements,  which  iu 
the  bill  are  limited  to  warping,  chalking,  claying,  or  marl- 
ing land,  and  liming  or  boning  pasture,  tenants  are  only 
to  be  paid  for  these  when  carried  out  after  notice  to,  and 
without  objection  from,  their  landlords. 

Then,  the  few  tenants  who  would  be  able  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  agreements  setting  the  Act  aside,  and  refusals 
to  allow  any  durable  improvements  to  be  carried  out,  are 
still  to  be  liable  to  give  notice  to  their  landlords  every 
time  they  wish  to  use  a  ton  of  lime  or  manure,  under  pain 
of  receiving  no  compensation  if  they  neglect  to 
do  so. 

In  short,  the  landlord,  "  if  he  thinks  lit" — a  phrase 
occurring  in  nearly  every  clause — may  do  a  number  of 
acts  of  simple  justice  ;  but  he  is  to  be  by  no  means  com- 
pelled to  do  them  under  this  new  bill  of  Sir  Thomas 
Acland's,  any  more  than  he  would  be  under  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  bill.  Truly,  after  reading  these  wretched 
attempts  to  satisfy  public  demands  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  coacession,  we  may  well  ask.  Can  a  good 
Teuant-Right  bill  come  out  of  the  hands  of  a  landlord  ? 
There  is  the  same  objectionable  appeal  to  the  County  Court 
iu  Sir  Thomas  Acland's  bill  as  iu  that  of  the  Government, 
though  why  compensation  for  damage  done  by  game 
should  be  assessed  by  arbitrators  chosen  by  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements 
by  the  County  Court,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  As  an 
instance  of  the  absurdity  of  the  permissive  legislation  so 
fashionable  now-a-days,  take  the  15th  clause.  There  we 
are  told  that  if  a  tenant  wishes  to  execute  on  his  holding 
any  improvement  the  effect  of  which  vvould  last  longer 
than  two  years,  he  may  give  notice  to  ,  his  landlord, 
specifying  the  nature  of  the  proposed  improvement,  the 
amount  which  he  proposed  to  expend,  and  the  period 
within  which  he  expects  to  reimburse  himself.  Having 
received  the  notice,  the  landlord  "  maij,  if  he  tlunks  fit, 
consent  iu  writing  to  the  execution  of  the  improvement, 
with  or  without  modifications."  Having  so  kindly  con- 
sented to  the  execniloii  of  the  improvements,  he  mivj 
agree  to  compensate  the  tenant.  Then  follows  an  in- 
struction as  to  how  the  payment  may  be  provided  for. 
Having  got  through  all  these  "  mays,"  we  at  last 
get  to  the  single  "  shall"  in  the  clause.  After 
the  agreement  has  been  signed,  we  are  told  that  it  "  shall 
be  binding  on  the  landlord  and  on  his  successors  in  interest 
iu  the  holding."  Now  would  not  all  this  have  been 
equally  compassed  within  the  bounds  of  one  short  sentence, 
prescribing  that  any  agreement  entered  into  by  a  land- 
lord shall  in  all  cases  be  binding  upon  his  successor  ? 
We  do  not  need  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  tell  us  that  we 
may  enter  into  agreements,  or  to  suggest  the  terms.  The 
Agricultural  Tenancies  Bill,  with  its  37th  clause  struck 
out,  the  38th  clause  altered,  and  a  few  other  amendments 
made  in  it,  would  be  a  fairly  satisfactory  measure ;  but 
Sir  Thomas  Acland's  Bill,  even  if  it  were  not  hopelessly 
permissive  throughout,  is  not  comprehensive  enough  to 
do  justice  to  tenants,  and  stimulate  agricultural  produc- 
tion to  an  adequate  extent.  If  Sir  Thomas  desires  to  be 
a  true  friend  to  the  tenant-farmers,  for  whom  he  has 
always  professed  warm  sympathy,  he  cannot  render  them 
better  service  than  by  doing  all  that  he  can  do  to  obtain 
the  amendment  of  the  Government  bill.  He  can  scarcely 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  his  own  bill  stands  any 
chance  of  being  passed  this  session,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  good  can  come  of  it.  If  it  were  a  satis- 
factory bill,  it  might  be  useful  to  hold  it  up  before  the 
country  as  a  possible  alternative  to  the  Government 
measure  ;  but  being  such  as  it  is,  I  can  only  hope  that 


the  time  of  the  lIou=e  of  Commons  will  not  be  taken 
up  by  the  discussion  of  it. — Yours  truly, 

May  7.  A  Tenant  Fariier. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  TENANT- 
RIGHT. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir,— In  almost  every  market  town  the  question  is 
being  asked,  What  are  the  wiseacres  in  Parliament  going 
to  do  about  "  this  Tenant-Right,"  "  these  Unexhausted 
Improvements  ;"  and  it  is  amusing  to  hear  the  different 
views  expressed  on  the  matter.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
farmers  understand  the  question  thoroughly,  and  looking 
beyond  themselves  talk  of  it  as  a  national  question,  and 
believe  that  uo  permissive  legislation  Avill  do;  others,  of 
course  take  the  line  that  landlords  and  tenants  should 
make  their  own  bargains,  whilst  I  heard  a  farmer  a  short 
time  since  express  rather  a  curious  view  of  it.  "  I  tell 
you,  'tis  all  nonsense  talking  about  this  Tenant-Right 
folks  are  running  after,you'll  have  no  Tenant-Right  so  long 
as  a  parcel  of  shopkeepers  are  allowed  to  come  and  bid 
against  farmers  for  estates,  and  run  up  the  rents.  I  say 
no  man  unless  born  and  reared  a  farmer  should  be  allowed 
to  rent  an  estate.  That's  what  I  call  real  Tenant-Right, 
and  scores  think  as  I  do." 

Without  going  into  this  matter  I  will  just  say  a 
word  or  two  on  ihe  quest'on  in  its  present  stage.  There 
is  a  bill,  "  Agricultural  Holdings"  that  may  be  said  to 
have  passed  the  Lords,  and  is  now  on  its  road  to  the  Com- 
mons. Now  this  bill,  although  not  by  any  means  perfect, 
still  has  some  good  points  iu  it ;  and  if  the  farmers'  real 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  concentrate  their 
forces  and  give  battle  on  the  clause,  "  no  restriction  on 
contract,"  the  bill  without  it  would  be  accepted  as  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  of  the  question. 

There  is  another  bill  introduced,  or  about  to  be, 
by  one  of  our  county  M.P.s  (Sir  T.  Acland),  with 
some  other  landed  swells'  names  on  the  back  of  it ;  but 
many  persons  think  it  is  hardly  meant  seriously  since  if 
the  hon.  member  really  meant  business,  the  impression  is 
that  he  would  have  adopted  Howard  and  Read's  bill,  and 
reintroduced  it ;  a  bill  that  was  generally  approved 
throughout  the  country. 

Letus  know  what  you  think  about  the  present  position 
of  this  Tenant-Right :  it  is  a  pet  subject  of  yours,  and 
you  havj  always  given  a  good  lead  on  it. 

We  are  just  moving  out  of  a  pinching  time  of  it, 
fodder  has  been  very  short,  and  cattle  have  had  rather  a 
rough  time  of  it.  A  glorious  down-pour  of  rain  has , 
however,  given  things  a  start,  and  the  country  already 
has  a  freshened  look.  One  thing  is  certain— the  farmers 
have  never  had  a  better  season  for  getting  iu  their  crops. 
The  orchards  are  full  of  blossom. 

Store  stock  are  coming  on  pretty  well,  and  let  us  hope 
for  a  good  grassing  season.  By-the-by  Shorthorns  are 
becoming  rather  fashionable  down  West,  but  they  will 
have  to  do  all  they  know  to  cut  out 

The  dandy  Devon. 

May  5. 


RAINFALL  IN  QUEENSLAND.— Papers  report  the 
heaviest  rainfall  ever  known  in  the  Colony.  Twenty-three 
inches  of  raiu  fell  in  2-i  days,  causing  floods  everywhere.  All 
communication  and  business  were  almost  totally  suspended. 
The  railway  was  stopped,  the  telegraph  lines  were  under  water. 
Great  damage  was  done  to  buildings  in  Brisbane,  wliere  nine 
inches  of  rain  fell  in  one  night.  At  Gympie,  on  tiie  Ith  of 
March,  the  water  was  29  feet  above  ordinary  levels  in  the  Mary. 
The  water  was  over  the  Varieties  Theatre  and  27  houses  ol 
which  six  collapsed  and  fell. 
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THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 


Monthly  Council:  Wednesday,  May  5. — Present: 
Earl  Cathcart,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair  ;  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.  ;  the  Earl  of 
Powis,  Earl  Spencer,  K.G ;  Lord  Leigh,  Lord  Vernon, 
Lord  Eslington,  M.P.  ;  the  Hon.  W.  Egerton,  M.P. ;  Sir 
R.  C.  Musgrave,  Bart.  ;  Mr.  Aylmer,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr. 
Booth,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Ed- 
monds, Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Prankish,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gihbs, 
Mr.  Helmsley,  Mr.  Horley,  jun. ;  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr. 
Hoskyns,  Mr.  Bowen  Jones,  Colonel  King.scote,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Leeds,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P. ;  Mr.  M'Intosh, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Masfen,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr. 
Pole-Gell,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Ransome,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Sanday,  Mr.  Shuttle  worth,  Mr.  Torr,  M.P. ;  Major  Tur- 
bervill,  Mr.  G.  Turner,  Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr.  Wakefield, 
Mr.  Welby,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Worsley,  and  Dr. 
Voelcker. 

The  following  governors  were  elected  : 
Astley,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Jolm  D.,  Bart.,  Elshaiu  Hall,  Brigg. 
Aveland,  Lord,  Normauton  Park,  Stamford. 
Beauchamp,  Earl,  Madresfteld  Court,  Great  Malvern. 
Petherstonhaugh.'Josfiph,  Hoptou  Court,  Worcester. 
Harris,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belmont,  Faversham. 

The  following  members  were  elected  : 
An>.ies,  William  Smith,  284,  Liverpool  Road,  Islington,  N. 
Ashton,  Robert  How,  Castletown,  Shfflield. 
Askew,  Wiudle,  West  Hall,  Whiltiugton,  Carnfortli. 
Barnard,  Edward,  Bidwell  Farm,  Dunstable. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B.,  M.P.,  Oakley  Hall,  Basingstoke. 
Beak,  George,  Stanford  Hall,  Lechdale, 
Belhell;  The  Hon.  Slingsby,  Tangier  Park,  Basingstoke. 
Bird,  William,  Volis,  Kiiisston,  Tauntou. 
Blake,  Thomas,  Cutsey,  Wellington. 
Boden,  Walter,  Gower  Street,  Derby. 
Butterworth,  Geoge,  Airmyn,  Ilowden,  Yurks. 
Campion,  Rev.  John  Gadsby  C,  Westoiiing-  Manor,  Woburn. 
Canning,  Samuel,  Suitterfield,  StratforJ-ou-Avon. 
Chadwick,  Mired  J.,  27,  Beisize  Park,  Londou. 
Chapman,  George,  Radley,  Hunge'ford. 
Coldham,  Henry  T.,  Anmer  Hall,  King's  Lyun. 
Colledge,  John   Wm.,   Upper   Grosvenor  Road,    Tuubridge 

Wells 
Cooke,  Henry,  Edgemoor,  Buxton. 

Cowper,  Robert,  Blacon  Farm,  Wolverton,  Strafford.on-Avon. 
Cripwell,  William,  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Notts. 
Crook,  Thomas,  Chesbam  House,  Inskip,  Great  Eccleston. 
Cunliffe,  Robert  A.,  Myerscough  Hall,  Preston. 
Custance,  JobnT.,  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 
Davies,  James,  Jameslord,  Montgomery. 
Davis,  J.  G.,  Blagroves,  Milverton,  Taunton. 
Dodman,  Alfred,  King's  Lynn. 
Drewitt,  jun.,  Jchn,  Patching,  Arundel. 
Eaton,  John,  Beaconsfield,  Bucks. 
Field,  Barclay,  26,  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square. 
Filliter,  Freeland,  St.  Martin's  House.  Warebara,  Dorset. 
Filliter,  Sydney  Freeland,  Banton  Farm,  Bishop's  Cannings, 

Devizes. 
Fisher,  Peter,  Distington  Halt,  Whitehaven. 
FoUet,  Charles  John,  Exeter. 
Ford,  Charles  T.,  Stoke  Canon,  Exeter. 
Garner,  Charles   C,   The  Wolds,  Snitterfield,   Stratford-on- 

Avon. 
Gibbs,  William,  Slocombe,  The  Manor  House,   Cothelstone, 

Taunton. 
Ginger,  David  Lee,  The  Bury,  Slapton,  Leigbton  Buzzard. 
Greenwood,  Frederick  B.,Swarcliffe  Hall,  Ripley. 
Hamlyn,  Shilston  C,  Leawood,  Bridestowe. 
Harvey,  Sir  Robert  B.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Laugley  Park,  Slouijb. 
Haste,  Edwin,  Weston,  Shrewsbury. 
Hatfield,  Cliarles  T.,  Hartsdown,  Margate. 
Hatherell,  William,  Newington  Baypath,  Wooton-under-Edge. 
Havton,  Pattinson,  Crossbill,  Wigton. 


Hogarth,  John,  Julian  Bower,  Penrith. 

Hole,  William,  Winhara,  Cullompton,  Devon. 

Hope,  Alex.  J.  B.  Berresford,  M.P..  Bedgebury  Park,  Cran- 

brook. 
Hutchinson,  William,  Gunby,  Selby,  Yorkshire, 
lies,  Richard  Albert,  Reevey  Farm,  Kempsford,  Fairford. 
Jackson,  Joseph,  Caider  House,  Garstang. 
Jenner,  Birt  St.  Albyu,  Bryn-tirion,  Bridgend. 
Jervoise,  A.  T.  E.,  Weston  Corbett,  Odiham,  Southampton. 
Jones,  William  Macey,  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey. 
Kelk,  Joliu  William,  Beutley  Priory,  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 
Kemp,  Joseph,  Oakenend  Farm,  Ailesley,  Coventry. 
Kesteven,  Lord,  Ci.sewick,  Stamford. 
Kidner,  Samuel,  Milverton,  Somerset. 
Leatliam,  Arthur  Wm.,  Miserdine  Park,  Cirencester. 
Leeds,  Stephen,  Whitwell,  Reephara. 
Little,  Lewis  D.,  Drilfield,  Cirencester. 
Lloyd,  Thomas,  Warwick. 

Matthews,  Alfred  Thomas,  Church  Hanborough,  Eyusbara. 
Moore,  John  Whitehead,  Sexton  Barns  Farm,  Peterborougli. 
Moore,  Wm.  Cameron,  Bamford,  Sheffield. 
Pliilpott,  Tiionias,  Lintnn,  Maidstone. 
Potter,  jun.,  Tiiomas,  Ttiorverton,  Cullompton. 
Prichard,  'I'homas,  Llwjdiarth  Esgob,  LlanercliymeJd,   An- 

glesea. 
Pugb,  George,  Wheatbill,  Wellington. 
Pyke,  Barlbrd,  Willinghara,  St.  Ives. 
Radford,  Vaiighan  II.,  Carnfield  Hall,  Alfretou. 
Radmore,  George,  Court  Barton,  Thorverton,  Cullompton. 
Rastrick,  George,  Woking  Lodge,  Woking  Station. 
Roads,  Charles,  Meldreth,  Royston. 
Robbins,  Richard,  Kenilwortb. 
Iloberts,  John,  Frou,  Carnarvon. 
Scott,  Thomas  J,,  Strettou  Baskerville,  Hinckley. 
Simpson,  Samuel  M.,  The  Grange,  Stoueleigh,  Kenilwortb. 
Smith,  John,'Gorse  Farm,  Great  Barr,  Birmingham. 
Smith,  Robert,  Adwick-le-Street,  Doncaster. 
Staifurtli,  AV.  A.  Ellis,  Whittlesey,  Cambs. 
Staite,  John,  Leamington  Priory,  Warwick. 
Stenton,  Henry  Cawdron,  Southwell. 
Toppiu,  John  C,  ^luscrrave  Hall,  Skeltou,  Penrith. 
Towusbend,  Captain  Henry,  Caldicote  Hall.  Nuneaton. 
Tuubridge  Wells  Farmers'  Club,  Secretary  of  tlie. 
Tuxford,  Joseph  S.,  4,  Skirbeck  Terrace,  Boston. 
Walroiid.  Captain  Wm.  Hood,  New  Court,  Topsham,  Devon. 
Waters,  E.  F.  A.,  Hollington,  East  Woodhay,  Newbury. 
Wilkie,  Edward  Hales,  Ellington  House,  Ramsgate. 
Wilkinson,  Charles  S,,  Hungerford  House,  Madeley,  New- 
castle, Staffs. 
Wilson,  Joseph,  Penrith. 
Winn,  Jolm  R.,  Lower  Coundon,  Coventry. 
Wright,  John,  Fen  End,  Knowle,  Birmingham. 

Finances. — Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  presented  the 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's  re- 
ceipts during  the  past  month  had  been  examined,  and 
found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers 
on  April  30  was  £3,321  Os.  5d.,  £1,500  remaining  on 
deposit  at  interest. 

Education. — The  Duke  of  Bedford  (chairman)  re- 
ported that  six  candidates  who  had  entered  their  names 
for  the  senior  examination  presented  themselves  at  the 
Society's  rooms  on  April  13  and  four  following  days.  Of 
these,  five  came  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester.  The  results  of  the  examination  were  that 
Cathcart  and  Wilson  obtained  first-class  certificates  and 
the  life  membership  of  the  society;  the  former  being  also 
entitled  to  the  first  prize  of  £25,  and  the  latter  to  the 
second  prize  of  £15.  All  the  other  candidates  failed  to 
satisfy  the  examiners  in  chemistry  ana  in  one  other  neces- 
sary subject.  The  examiner  in  Agriculture  (Mr.  Finlay 
Dun)  reported  that  none  of  the  candidates  specially  dis- 
tinguished themselves  ;  and  that  most  of  them  were 
notably  deficient  with  reference  to  the  management  and 
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feediug  of  the  live  stock  of  the  farm.  He  added  that 
several  of  the  candidates  have  either  not  had,  or  have  not 
taken  due  advantage  of,  opportunities  of  acquiring  accu- 
rate practical  information. 

The  examiners  in  Chemistry  (Professor  Liveing  and 
Dr.  Voelcker)  reported  that  the  answers  to  the  printed 
questions  were  fairly  done  by  a  majority  of  the  candidates, 
and  that  Cathcart's  in  particular  were  higiily  creditable 
to  him.  These  answers  showed  that  the  candidates  had 
studied  their  manuals  well ;  but  the  vica  voce  examina- 
tion rendered  it  plain  that  they  had  neglected  the  prac- 
tical side  of  chemistry,  for  they  betrayed  a  want  of 
familiarity  with  some  of  the  most  common  chemical  pro- 
ducts, and  with  the  simplest  methods  of  analysis. 

In  book-keeping,  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball,  &  Co.  reported 
that  Wilson  passed  a  very  good  examination,  and  obtained 
ISO  marks  out  of  a  possible  200. 

The  examiner  in  Mechanics  and  Land  Surveying  (Pro- 
fessor Tvvisden)  reported  that  Cathcart's  work  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  done,  and  earned  full  marks  both  for  his 
paper  and  his  viva  voce  examination,  lie  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  questions  in  circular  motion,  however 
easy,  were  answered  wrongly  by  the  majority  of  candi- 
dates. The  examiner  in  Botany  (Mr.  Carruthers)  reported 
that  neither  of  the  two  candidates,  who  attempted  to 
answer  the  questions  set,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pass 
number  of  marks,  and  that  their  papers  exhibited  such 
ignorance  of  the  subject  that  neither  candidate  could  have 
given  any  serious  study  to  the  science  of  Botany.  The 
examiner  in  Geology  (Prof.  Morris)  observed  that  Cath- 
cart's examination  was  very  satisfactory,  and  entitled  him 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  number  of  marks  assigned  to 
the  subject ;  but  that  the  other  candidates  did  not  seem 
to  have  sufliciently  considered  the  nature  and  bearing  of 
some  of  the  questions.  Prof.  Simonds,  the  examiner  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  made  no  special  remark. 

The  Committee  wished  to  point  out  that  the  tone  of 
the  examiners'  reports  suggests  the  necessity  of  more  at- 
tention being  paid  to  practical  instruction  in  Agriculture 
and  the  Natural  Sciences. 

"  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Great  College  Street, 
N.W.,  April,  1875. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  the  following 
minute,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Governors  of  the  College  on  the  13th  inst. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
very  truly  yours,  "  Jas.  B.  Simonds. 

"H.  M.  Jenkins,  Esq." 

The  Principal  submitted  the  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  between  himself  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Rojal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  also  copies  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Council.  The  Gomiuittee  of  the  Governors  of 
the  College  are  anxious  to  carry  out,  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  their  engagement  to  supply  materials  of  the  usual 
character  for  the  reports  prepared  lor  publication  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  ;  but  they  cannot  undertake  the  additional  task 
of  supplying  materials  for  their  journals,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  periodic  reports  sent  to  the  Society. 

If  the  Governors  were  to  do  lliis,  their  reports  would  be 
reduced  to  mere  repetitions  of  the  matter  previously  supplied 
to  periodicals  with  which  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  has  no 
connection,  direct  or  indirect. 

As  relates  to  the  performance  of  experiments,  the  Governors 
would  beg  to  refer  the  Council  to  the  former  correspondence 
betwen  the  Council  and  tliemselves  on  this  subject,  and  to  the 
reports  of  experiments  which  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Society  ;  and  to  assure  the  Council  th;tt,  to  the  extent  of  the 
subjects  they  can  command,  iulormaiion  shall  be  supplied  to 
the  Council  in  their  reports,  which  shall  be  transmitted  in  due 
time  for  publication  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  this  letter  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  that  it  shows  no  desire  to  fulfil  the  en- 
gagements which  the  College  had  entered  into  with  the 
Society,  and  which  the  Council  had  a  right  to  expect 
would  be,  carried  out.  The  committee  considered  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  Veterinary   Department  of 


the  Society  should  bo  reorganized,  and  they  hope  to  be 
in  a  position  to  make  a  definite  recommendation  to  the 
Council  next  month.     This  report  was  adopted. 

Special  Charter  and  Bye-laws. — Mr.  Wells  re 
ported  that  the  bye-laws  [as  revised  by  the  committee 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Society's  solicitors,  but  had 
not  been  returned  as  yet ;  the  committee  were,  therefore, 
unable  to  lay  them,  with  the  solicitor's  report,  before  the 
Council,  but  it  is  hoped  they  will  he  enabled  to  do  so  at 
the  Council  meeting  in  July,  with  a  view  of  their  being 
then  proposed  for  final  adoption  in  December.  This  re- 
port was  adopted. 

Special  Meeting  of  Stewards  or  Live  Stock, 
Implements,  and  Finance. — Mr.  Jabez  Turner  re- 
ported the  following  recommendation  of  the  stewards : 
That  there  shall  be  a  Steward  of  General  Arrangements, 
elected  for  three  years,  who  will  have  the  supervision  of 
the  entire  showyard,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  stewards 
of  departments  when  appealed  to  by  them,  or  when  his 
assistance  may  be  necessary.  He  will  also  have  the  entire 
direction  of  all  matters  which  are  not  included  in  the 
duties  of  the  other  stewards,  and  he  may  be  appealed  to 
upon  all  questions  which  do  not  come  within  the  depart- 
ments of  the  secretary,  the  surveyor,  or  the  steward  of 
stock,  implements,  and  finance.  The  stewards  also  recom- 
mended that  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  be  requested  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  the  otHce  for  the  first  term.  This  report  was 
adopted. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to 
inspect  the  sites  and  other  accommodation  for  the  country 
meeetiug  of  1876,  offered  by  the  authorities  of  Birming- 
ham, Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Peterborough,  having 
been  read,  the  council  were  favoured  with  the  attendance 
of  the  following  gentlemen  as  representatives  of  the  four 
competing  localities : 

Birmingham. — Alderman  Biggs  (Deputy  Mayor), 
J.  Jaffray,  Esq.  (Chairman  of  Local  Committee),  C.  M. 
Caldecott,  Esq.  (Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society), 
John  Lowe,  Esq.  (Treasurer  of  the  Birmingham  Exhibi- 
tion Society),  E.  Scriven,  Esq.  (President  of  the  Midland 
Farmers'  Club),  and  J.  P.  Lythall,  Esq.,  (Secretary  of 
the  Local  Committee). 

Lincoln.— The  Hon.  A.  L.  Melville,  the  Mayor  of 
Lincoln,  J.  T.  Tweed,  Esq.  (Town  Clerk). 

Nottingham. — W.  Lambert,  Esq.  (Mayor),  and  S. 
G.  Johnson,  Esq.  (Town  Clerk). 

Peterhorongh.— The  Marquis  of  Huntly,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Fitzwilliam,  H.  P.  Gates,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Mayor), 
and  Mr.  Councillor  Barford. 

These  gentlemen  having  expressed  the  anxious  desire 
of  their  several  localities  to  welcome  the  Society  next 
year,  and  having  answered  the  inquiries  made  of  them, 
the  Chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  himself  and  the 
Council  for  their  interest  in  the  Society,  their  anxiety  to 
promote  its  objects,  and  their  kindness  in  attending  the 
meeting  that  day.  The  deputations  having  withdrawn, 
the  Chairman  stated  that  he  would  first  take  the  voting 
for  the  four  towns,  and  afterwards  those  only  which  had 
a  majority  in  the  first  instance.  The  selection  of  Bir- 
mingham was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  Turner  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Horley  ;  Lincoln  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Welby  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Shuttleworth  ;  Nottingham 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Milward  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hemsley ;  and  Peterborough  was  proposed  by  Earl 
Spencer  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wells.  On  the  first 
division  there  were  for  Birmingham  24  votes,  for  Lincoln 
5,  for  Nottingham  3,  and  for  Peterborough  9.  On  a 
second  division  Birmingham  was  selected  by  27  votes 
against  12  for  Peterborough. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  country  meeting  for  the  year 
1877  be  held  in  the  district  comprising  the  counties 
of    Cumberland,    Westmoreland,     Lancaster,    and    the 
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West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 
of  rotation  of  districts  at  present  in  force. 

House  List. — In  conformity  with  the  bye-laws,  the 
Council  arranged  by  the  ballot  the  following  election  list, 
to  be  recommended  by  them  for  adoption  at  the  ensuing 
general  meeting  on  the  22nd  inst 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  results  of 
the  examination  of  each  candidate  in  the  difl'erent  subjects 
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t  Second  prize  of  £15 
— Did  not  attempt. 

"With  reference  to  the  junior  examination,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to 
communicate  with  the  head  masters  of  middle-class 
schools,  in  order  to  fix  a  date  in  the  autumn  for  the  ex- 
amination of  pupils  of  those  schools  who  may  enter  to 
compete  for  the  Society's  scholarships.  This  report  was 
adojjted. 

Judges'  Selection. — Mr.  Milward  (Chairman)  pre- 
sented a  list  of  names  of  gentlemen  whom  the  committee 
recommended  should  be  appointed  as  judges  of  live  stock 
and  implements  at  the  Taunton  meeting.  This  report 
was  adopted. 

Journal. — Colonel  Kingscote  reported  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee,  that  an  application  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  an  exchange  of  publications  with  the  Society  be 
granted  ;  also  that  Messrs.  Clowes  and  Sous'  bills  for  the 
printing  of  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  and  the  index  to 
the  previous  ten  volumes  be  paid.  This  report  was  adopted. 

General  Taunton.— Mr.  Milward  reported  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee,  with  regard  to  the 
printing  of  the  catalogues  of  Stoik  and  Implements  as 
for  the  Bedford  meeting  last  year ;  and  that  the  meeting 
be  advertised  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £450.  They  had 
arranged  a  programme  of  the  meeting  which  they  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  Council.  This  report  was 
adopted,  and  the  names  of  Mr.  Prankish  and  Mr.  High 
Aylmer  were  added  to  the  list  of  the  Committee. 

SnowYARD  Contracts.— Mr.  Randall  (Chairman) 
reported  that  the  committee  had  instructed  the  Secretary 
to  ascertain  what  progress  had  been  made  in  reference  to 
the  works  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  Showyards,  and 
for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  goods  at  the  Taunton 
station ;  also  that  the  Showyard  works  were  progressing 
satisfactorily,  and  that  certain  alterations  had  been'ordered 
in  the  steward's  and  secretary's  offices.  This  report  was 
adopted. 

Selection.— Colonel  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.  (Chair- 
man), reported  that  the  Committee  suggested  that  Lord 
Chesham  be  recommended  to  the  General  Meeting  as 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  report  having  been 
received,  it  was  moved  by  Colonel  Kingscote,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Horley,  and  carried  unanimously,  "  That  Lord 
Chesham  be  recommended  to  the  General  Meeting  as 
President  for  the  ensuing  year." 

Implement.— Mr.  T.  C.  Booth  (Chairman)  reported 
that  the  Committee  recommended  that  the  entries  of  ten 
exhibitors  of  miscellaneous  articles  be  cancelled  and  the 


fees  returned,  and  that  the  question  of  the  side  draught  of 
mowing  machines  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  judges. 
The  Committee  had  considered  the  letter  of  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Woolston,  and  could  not  recommend  the  Council  to  take 
any  steps  in  reference  to  it.     This  report  was  adopted. 

Veterinary. — The  Hon.  W.  Egerton,  M.P.  (Chair- 
man), reported  that  only  14  returns  had  been  received 
from  the  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  and  that  they  re- 
gretted they  had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  more  complete 
series.  The  following  letter  had  been  received  from  the 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Vetcriuary  College  in  answer  to  a 
letter  conveying  the  resolution  brought  before  the  Council 
by  the  Committee  last  month  : 

AtIENDANCES,  rEOM  THE    RISING   OE   THE    HuLL   MEETING,   VS 

1S73,  TO  THE  Peesent  Time. 


Aveling,  T.,  Rochester,  Kent  

Aylmer,  Hugh  (elected  April  6,  1875), 
West  Dereham,  Stoke  Perry    

Baruett,  Charles,  Stratton  Park,  Big- 
gleswade, Beds 

Cantrell,  Charles  S.,  Riding  Court,  Dat- 
chet,  Bucks 

Eslington,  Lord,  M.P.,  Ravensworth 
Castle,  Durham     

Evans,  John,  Uffingtou,  Shrewsbury, 
Salop 

Jones,  J.,  Bowen,  Bnsdon  House, 
Shrewsbury,  Salop  

Leeds,  Robert,  Castleacre,  Brandon, 
Norfolk 

Lopes,  Sir  Massey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Marl- 
stow,  Roborough,  Devon  

Mcintosh,  David,  Havering  Park, 
Romford,  Essex    

Martin,  Joseph  (elected  Nov.  3,  1874), 
Highfield  Hou.se,  Littlcport,  Isle  of 
Ely,  Cambs 

Pain,  Thomas,  The  Grove,  Basing- 
stoke, Hants   

Pole-Gell,  H.,  Chandos  (elected  Nov.  3, 
1874),  Hopton  Hall,  Wirksworth, 
Derbyshire  

Ridley,  M.  White,  M.P.,  Blagdon, 
Cramlington,  Northumberland    

Rigden,  William,  Hove,  Brighton, 
Sussex  

Russell,  Robert  (elected  April  6, 1874), 
Horton  Kirbj^,  Dartford 

Skelmersdale,  Lord,  Lathom  House, 
Ormskirk,  Lancashire 

Spencer,  Earl,  K.G.  (elected  Nov.  3, 
1874),  Althorp,  Northampton   

Torr,  John,  M.P.,  Carlett  Park,  East- 
ham,  Chester 

Turner,  George,  Bramford  Speke, 
Exeter,  Devon    

Turner,  Jabez,  Haddon,  Hunts 

Wakefield,  William  H.,  Kendal,  West- 
moreland   

Wilson, Licut.-Colonel  Fuller  Maitland, 
Stowlaugtolt  Hall,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, Suffolk 

Wilson,     Jacob,    Woodhorn    Manor, 

Morpeth,  Northumberland   

Worsley,  W.,  Cayley  (elected  Mar.  2, 
1876),  Hovingbiim,  York    
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The  draft  of  the  report  to  the  general  meeting  was  dis- 
cussed, amended,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  President  reported  the  death  of  Lord  Tredegar,  a 
trustee  and  former  president  of  the  Society. 

An  application  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Grant  for  a  duplicate 
medal  to  replace  a  lost  one  which  had  .been  awarded  to 
his  father,  in  1847,,  for  a  patent  lever  horse- rake,  was, 
refused. 
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THE  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society  was  helJ  in 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Rooms,  Hauover-sqiiare, 
ou  Wednesday,  May  5th.  Present :  The  Earl  of 
liective,  Earl  of  Diinmore,  Colonel  Guuter,  Colonel 
Kingscote,  M.P.,  Colonel  Lnyd  Lindsay,  il.P.,  Rev.  J. 
N.  Mickletbwait,  Rev.  T.  Staniforth,  Mr.  Hugh  Avlraer, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Beauford,  Mr.  T.  C.  Booth,  Mr.  E.  Bowly, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Cruickshauk,  Mr.  C.  Howard,  Mr.  A. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Chandos  Pole-Gell,  Mr.  D.  Mcintosh,  Mr. 
R.  Stratton,  Mr.  G,  Murton  Tracey— Colonel  Kingscote 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  were  elected  : 

Abell,  John,  the  Valley  Farm,  Ili.trhaul,  Hiiinkley. 

Aitchesoti,  Peter,  West  Gark^toii,  Haldinstoa. 

Allan,  John,  Criegvechter,  Crieff.  Pertlishire. 

Allen,  George,  Knigbtley  Hall,  Eccleshall,  Stafforcl. 

Ashtou,  William,  Hodsock  Lodge,  Worksop,  Notts. 

Askew,  J.  W.,  West  Hall,  Whittington,  Oarufortli,  Lanca- 
shire. 

Attenljoroiigh,  Richard,  Whitley  Grove,  Reading,  Berks. 

Bagshaw,  L.  B.,  Newton,  Kettering,  Northampton. 

Bailey,  Henry,  Cuckmans,  St.  Stephen's,  St.  Albaus. 

Bailey,  Stephen,  Hornshay  Farm,  Nynehead,  Wellington. 

Baillie,  Evan,  Douchforn,  Liverness-shire. 

Balfour,  John,  Balbernie,  Markincb,  Fife,  N.B. 

Beattie,  James,  Newbie  House,  Annan,  Dumfries. 

Beauciiamp,  Earl,  Madrestield  Court,  Malvern. 

Benyon,  Richard,  M.P.,  Eujlefield  House,  Reading,  Berks. 

Blackstock,  John,  Haytou  Castle,  Maryport,  Cumberland. 

Blantern,  Georfje  G  ,  Hastou,  Hadnall,  Salop. 

Blowstead,  James  C,  Hackthorpe  Hall,  Penrith. 

Boyd,  John,  Simpson  Jlains,  Coldstream. 

Branilreth,  II.  I).,  Brookhurat,  Bromborough.  Cheshire. 

Browell,  John  B.  Apperley,  Sr,ocksfield-on-Tyne. 

Buccleugh,  The  Duke  of,  E.G.,  Dalkeith  Park,  N.B. 

Burbury,  J(din,  Woottou  Grange,  Kenilvvorth,  Warwick. 

Burt,  Henry,  Fulbeck  Grange,  Grantham,  Lincoln. 

Campbell,  Archidald,  Dunraore,  Stirling. 

Cattlev,  John,  Stearsby,  E^singwold,  Yorkshire. 

Cattley,  Walter,  Ashfield,  York. 

Cautlie,  WiLiam,  Kelthraore,  DuXiOwn,  N.B. 

Chei-hara,  Lord,  Latimer,  Clieshara. 

Chirnsi  le,  John  B.,  The  Lodge,  Clifton-on-Dnnsraore,  Rugby. 

Clark,  John  Percy,  North  Fernby,  Brough,E.  Yorksliire. 

Clear,  Albert  P.,  Maldon,  Essex. 

Coates,  Christopher,  Cleasby,  Darlington,  Durham. 

Cobb,  Frederick,  Walton,  Warwick. 

Colthurst,  John,  Chew  Court,  Chew  Magna,  Somerset. 

Crawford,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Hill  House,  F'arnsfield,  Southwell. 

Dennison,  Richard,  Pasture  House,  Whitwell,  Yorkshire. 

Dickinson,  James,  Balcony  Farm,  Upbolland,  near  Wigan. 

Dickinson,  John  A.,  Broughsowerby,  Penrith. 

Dobson,  Anthony,  WilliamsgiU,  Templesowerby,  Penrith. 

Doyne,  C.  M.  Wells,  Gorey,  Wexford. 

Drake,  T.  Trywhitt,  Shardloes,  Amersham. 

Dudding,  Hy.,  Panton  House,  Wragby,  Lincoln. 

Duncombe,  The  Hon.  Cecil,  Nawton  Grange,  York. 

Dunn,  T.  A.,  Springfield,  Gillingham. 

Elliott,  Thomas,  Titraarsh,  Estopher  House,  March,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Eeetenby,  Thomas,  Stonegrave,  Oswaldkirk,  York. 

Fenton,  John,  Frenclifield,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Fieidsend,  Charles  Powell,  Kinnard,  Market  Risen,  Lincoln. 

Foster,  William,  Harrow iu's  House,  Queensbury,  BraJford. 

Fox,  William,  Abbey,  St.  Bees. 

Garup,  Thomas,  Great  Barrington,  Burford,  Oxon. 

Geekie,  Alexander,  Baldowrie,  Cupar  Angus,  Forfar. 

Gillow,  Rev.  Charles,  Ushaw  CuUege,  Durham. 

Godson,  John  W.,  Edge  Hill  House,  Kineton,  Warwick. 

Goulding,  Johu,  Aik  Bank,  Calthwaite,  Penrith. 

Coulter,  James,  Littleton  Drew,  Chippenham. 

Graham,  George,  The  Oaklands,  Birmingham. 

Graham,  Y.  R.,  Yardley,  near  Edgbastou,  Birmingham. 


Greenwood,  Charles,  Clayworth,  Bawtry,  Yorks. 

Griines,  Joseph,  New(on-on-Trent,  Newark. 

Gulliver,  — .,  Wliimpson,  Southampton. 

Hampton,  William  Applesham,  Shoreham,  Sussex. 

Hnudiey,   William,  Greenliead,  near   Milulhorpe,  Westmore- 
land. 

Harland,  AVilliain,  Blows  Ildl,  Ripon. 

Harris,  rhomas,  6'onylane  House,  Bromsgrove. 

Harrison,  Tliomas,   Ludlow,  Morley,  St.   Lawrence   County, 
N.Y. 

Hartley,  David,  Westerdale,  near  Yarra,  Yorks. 

Headl'ort,  The  ]Mirquis  of,  Kells,  Meath. 

Hemming,  Richard,  Bentley  Manor,  Bromsgrove. 

Hepburn,  6ir  Thomas  B.,  Bart.,  Smeaton,  Hepburn,  Preston- 
kirk. 

Ileskett,  William,  Pluraptou  Hall,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Hewer,  Thomas,  Inglesham,  Lpchlade,  Wilts. 

Holborow,  D.  B.,  Knockdown,  Tetbury,  Wilts. 

Hollord,  R.  S.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury. 

Horley,  Tlios.,  Jun.,  The  Fosse,  Leamington. 

Horsley,  E.  H.,  Colton  Manor  House,  Riigeley. 

How,  William,  Tollington,  Thetfoid,  Norfolk. 

Hutchinson,  Teasdale  H  ,  Manor  House,  Catterick. 

Isherwood,  Thomas,  Frytou,  Slingiby,  York. 

Jainieson,  Thomas,  Mains  of  Waterton,  Ellon,  N.B. 

Johnson,  Tho-^.  C,  Tothby,  near  Alford,  Lincoln. 

Johnstone,  Sir  Harcourt,'  B.irt.,  M.P.,  Hackness  Hall,  Scar- 
borough. 

Key,  William,  Casterton  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

King,  Thjs.  R.,  Wynbury  House,  West  Witton,  Badale. 

Kirkbride,  John,  Plumptou,  Penrith, 

Kirkham,  Tliomas,  Biscatliorpe,  Louth. 

Lamb,  John,  Burrell  Green,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Lamplugh,  George,  Dringhoe,  Lowthorpe,  York. 

Lampson,  Sir  C.  M.,  Bart.,  Rowl'ant,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Loig,  D.  F.,  Oldbury-ou-theHill,  Chippenham. 

Lovat,  The  Hon.  the  IM  ister  of,  Beaufort  Castle,  Beauly. 

Low,  Francis  Wise,  Kil-haw,  Tipperary,  Ireland. 

[jumsden,  James,  Braes,  near  Grange,  Banffshire. 

Macdonald,  Rainald,  Cluny  Castle,  Aberdeenshire. 

Mace,  Thomas,  Sherborne,  Northleaeh,  Gloucestershire. 

Macvicir,  Neil,  Kirmoude  le  Mire,  Market  Rasen. 

Murray,  James,  F^mcdifolds,  Turriff,  N.B. 

Marshall,    Rev.    Cliarles,    Ripley    Court,    Woking    Station, 
Surrey. 

Marshall,  Thomas,  Howes,  Annan,  Dumfries. 

Murdoch,  AVilliam,  Old  What,  New  Deer,  Aberdeen. 

Musgrove,  Edgar,  Aughton,  near  Ormskirk. 

M'William,  James,  Stoneytown,  Keith,  Banff. 

Nicholson,  John,  Kirkby  Thore  Hall,  Kirkby  Thore. 

Nicholson,  Robert,   Gilts,  Crosby  Ravensworth,  Shap,  West- 
moreland. 

Norman,   Christopher   H.,   Mains   Farm,    Kirkoswald,  near 
Penrith. 

PatersoD,  J.  T.  S.,  Plean  Farm,  Bannockburn  Stirling. 

Paul,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  Ballyglan,  Waterford. 

Pearson,  Thos.,  Harbour  Flatt,  Appleby. 

Pery,  Mrs.  Janie  S.,  Coolcron^n  House,  Foxford,  Mnyo. 

Pigot,  Lady,  Branches  Park,  Newmarket. 

Powell,  Walter  J.,  Abingdon,  Berks. 

Price,  Thomas,  Goldclilfe,  Newport,  Monmouth. 

Pugli,  David,  Manoravou,  Llandilo,  Carmarthen. 

Pybus,  John,  Court  Farm,  ^lagor,  Monmouth. 

Radclilfe,  John,  Braudsby,  Yorkshire. 

Ray,  Wm.  B.,  Gery  Hill,  Renthain,  Lancashire. 

Rayubird,  Hugh  E.,  Basingstoke. 

Read,  Nathaniel,  Danestown,  Aberdeen. 

Rhodes,  Andrew,  Anderton  IJouse,  Forton,  Garstaog. 

Richardson,  Johu,  The  Oaks,  Dalston,  C.irlisle. 

Richardson,  John,  Rowl'ant,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  K.G.,  Gordon  Castle,  Fochabers,  BanflF. 

Ritchie,  Thos.,  Weetiug  Hill,  Aberdeen. 

Roberts,   Edward,   Cockley  House,    F^arthiughoe,   Brackley, 
Northampton. 

Robinson,  Edmund,  Holehouse,  Howgill,  Sedberg,  York. 
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Robinsou,  Edward,  Nafferton,  Hull,  Yorksliire. 

Kobinson,  John,  Bye  Beck,  Tebay,  Westmoreland. 

Robotham,  Ambrose,  The  Oak  Farm,  Drayton,  Bassett, 
Tamworth,  Stafford, 

Rose,  Thos.,  Melton  Magna,  Wymondhara,  Norfolk. 

Rothschild,  Sir  Antony  de,  Bart.,  Aston  Clinton,  Tring. 

Rowlandson,  Peter  H.,  Kirkby  Stephen,  Westmoreland. 

Sanderson,  Dennison,  Moultou  Hall,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

Saunders,  C.  R.,  Nunwick  Hall,  Penrith. 

Savage,  William,  Hanging  Bank,  Bolton,  Penrith. 

Sayer,  Henry,  Close  House,  Kirkby  Tliore,  Westmoreland. 

Scott,  Alexander,  Towie,  Barclay,  Turriff. 

Scott,  Jonathan,  Littlecrostiiwaite,  Keswick. 

Shaw,  James,  Tillyching,  Banchory,  Aberdeenshire. 

Shields,  George,  Horsupclencb,  Duuse,  Berwick. 

Smith,  George,  Mains  of  Gaval,  Mintlaw,  N.B. 

Smith,  William,  The  Grange,  Goole,  Yorks. 

Smith,  William,  jnn.,  Melkiugton,  Cornhill,  Northumberland. 

Spencer,  Earl,  K.G.,  Althorp,  North'jmpton. 

Spencer,  Sanders,  Aylmerton,  Norwich. 

Stamper,  Thomas,  Highiield  House,  Oswaldkirk,  Yorks. 

Stauton,  Alfred  J.,  The  Thrupp,  Stroud,  Gloucester. 

Stern,  S.  T.,  Littlegrove,  East  Barnet,  Herts. 

Stilgoe,  Henry,  Clopton,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Stirhns,  T.  J.  G.,  Strowan,  Crieff,  Perth,  N.B. 

Strickland,  Mrs.  Katherine,  Cokethorpe  Park,  Witney,  Oxon. 

Strong,  John,Culgarth,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Sudeley,  Lord,  Toddiugton,  Winchcorabe. 

Swarbrick,  Rev.  James,  Tliurnham,  Lancaster. 

Syme,  Robt,  Redkirk,  Annan.  Dumfries. 

Tallant,  Erancis,  Easebourne  Priory,  Midhurst. 

Thompson,  A.,  The  Cross,  Whitehaven. 

Thompson,  J.  R.,  Eden  Grove,  Bolton,  Penrith. 

Thompson,  Robert,  Inglpwood  Bank,  Penrith. 

Todd,  John,  Mireside,  Aspatria,  Cumberland. 

Toppin,  John  C,  Musgravc  Hall,  Skelton,  Cumberland, 

Torr,  John,  M.P.,  Carlett  Park,  Eastham,  Birkenhead, 
Cheshire. 

Townsend,  Henry,  Caldicote  Hall,  Nuneaton,  AVarwickshire. 

Trotter,  William,  South  Acorab,  Stocksiield-on-Tyne,  North- 
umberland. 

TJnthank,  John,  Netherscales,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

M'alker,  Joseph,  The  Pophirs,  near  Knaresborough,  York. 

Wallis,  Robert,  Old  Ridley,  Stocksfield-on-Tyne. 

Ward,  James  Gardener,  The  Villa,  Oxhill,  Kineton,  Warwick. 

Warren,  Edward,  Lodge  Park,  Ereshford,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

Webb,  Henry,  Streetly  Hall,  Linton. 

Webb,  John,  Horseheatb,  Linton,  Cambs. 

Whiteside,  Thomas,  Hesketh  End  Farm,  Chipping  Preston. 

Whitworth,  Sir  Joseph,  Burt.,  Stanclitfe,  near  Matlock. 


Williamson,  Edward,  Ramsdell  Hall,  Lawton,  Chester. 
Williamson,  Francis,  Bell  Mount,  Stainton,  Penrith, 
AVilliamson,  James,  East  Pitdoulsie,  Turriff,  N.B. 
Wilson,  Joseph,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 
Wilson,  Richard, EUonby,  Penrith,  Cumberland- 
Wright,  jua.,  John,  Greeu  Gill  Head,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Editing  Committee.- — Col.  Kingscote  reported  that 
the  Committee  recommended  that  the  latest  date  for  re- 
ceiving entries  for  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Herd 
Jjookhe  extended  to  Monday,  May  31,  but  that  none  be 
received  after  that  date;  and  that  the  Committee  had 
instructed  the  Secretary  to  make  suitable  replies  to  appli- 
catious  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  pedigrees  of  animals  for 
insertion  in  the  Herd  Book.  This  report  was  received 
and  adopted. 

The  Committee  brought  before  the  Council  for  consider- 
ation the  question  of  accepting  the  pedigrees  of  bulls  with 
only  four  crosses,  when  the  dams  of  these  bulls  are  also 
the  dams  of  some  of  those  bulls  whose  pedigrees  have  been 
received  from  Mr.  Strafford,  as  omitted  from  vol.  20. 

After  a  discussion  ou  this  point,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  by  JMr.  Booth,  and  seconded  by  the 
Earl  of  Bective,  "  That  bulls  with  four  crosses,  from 
cows  whose  stock  is  already  entered  in  the  Herd  Book, 
shall  be  eligible  for  entry  in  the  forthcoming  volume," 
which,  having  been  put  to  the  meeting,  was  lost  by  12 
votes  to  4. 

General  Purposes  Committee. — Mr.  G.  Murtoa 
Tracy  reported  that  the  Committee  had  examined  and 
passed  the  Secretary's  petty  cash  account  up  to  April  30th 
last ;  and  also  the  receipts  for  entries  up  to  the  same  date. 
That  the  committee  had  received  and  considered  the 
Treasurer's  report.  The  Committee  recommended  that 
the  Treasurer  be  authorised  to  draw  cheques  iu  payment 
of  account's  amounting  to  £G7  4s.  6d.  This  report  was 
received  and  adopted. 

The  revised  Memorandum  and  x^rticlcs  of  Associatiou 
were  laid  before  the  Council,  and,  after  being  compared 
with  the  alteration  suggested  at  the  last  meeting,  it  was 
proposed  from  the  chair,  and  carried  uuanimously : 
That  ten  of  the  members  of  the  Council  then  present  shall 
sign  the  Memorandum  and  Articles,  and  thereupon  the 
Memorandum  and  Articles  were  duly  executed. 

The  Council  then  adjourned. 


THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 


The  May  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  was  held  in  the 
Society's  chambers,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh.  Mr 
Small  Keir,  of  Kindrogan,  in  the  chair. 

Chemical  Departme?jt— Resignation  of  Professoi 
Dewar. — The  Secretary  read  the  folio  ning  letter  from  Mt 
De~ar : 

Cambridge,  St.  Peter's  College,  16th  April,  1875. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  truly  sorry  to  inform  you  that  on  account 
of  my  appointment  to  the  Jacksonian  Chair  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  our  friendly  intercourse  as  officials  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  must  terminate  at  the  next  Nov. 
term.  Alter  what  has  occurred,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary 
for  me  to  say  anything  about  what  might  have  been,  had  th& 
chemical  department  been  re-arrauged  m  the  way  I  naturally 
anticipated  alter  the  death  of  Dr.  Auder-son.  Yuu  are  aware 
I  intended  prosecuting  investigations  in  vegetable  physiology, 
had  the  proper  means  been  placed  at  my  disposal;  and  tlie 
desire  to  do  so  was  the  mam  reason  of  my  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity. As  it  seems,  however,  the  opinion  of  a 
portion  of  the  Society  that  an  agricultural  chemist  (so 
called  by  the  uninitiated,  because  his  business  is  chemical 
analyses  and  the  manipulating  of  the  larraing  interests), 
rather  than  a  scientilic  cliemist  would  be  best  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  tlu^  office  of  chemist,  I  have  considered  it 
my  duty  to  accept  the  Cambridge  Professorship,  as  the  best 


means  of  getting  out  of  a  false  position.  I  still  trust,  however, 
the  Society  will  ultimately  see  that  this  office  of  chemist  will 
never  be  properly  filled  except  by  one  thoroughly  trained  in 
scientific  research,  and  this,  the  making  him  a  real  agricultural 
cheujist,  will  depend  on  the  means  placed  at  his  di.sposal  for 
applying  his  scientilic  knowledge  to  agriculture.  1  laks  this 
opportunity  of  conveying  to  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
great  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  welfare  since  I  became 
connected  with  the  Society. 

Kindly  inform  the  directors  of  my  appointment.  Yours 
very  truly,  (Signed)        James  Dewar. 

Fletcher  Norton  Menzies,  Esq. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  :  "  The 
directors  cannot  accept  Professor  Dewar's  resignation  of  the 
office  of  assistant  chemist  without  recording  in  their  minutes 
their  sense  of  the  value  of  his  services,  and  their  regret  at  the 
loss  to  the  Society  of  such  a  distinguished  chemist.  At  the 
same  time,  they  congratulate  him  on  liaving  been  appointed  to 
such  an  honourable  position." 

Report  by  Special  Committee. — The  following  report 
was  submitted  to  the  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  7lh  of  April, 
when  it  was  directed  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
directors,  previous  to  being  brought  up  at  the  meeting  held 
yesterday  ; 
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"Report  by  tlie  Special  Commitlcc  appointed  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  1875,  to  make  Sugsjestious  to  the  Directors  regarding 
the  Chemical  Department.— Your  committee  hnve  to  report  that 
they  have  held  three  meetings,  namely,  on  the  17tli  and  21-th 
February,  and  17th  Jlarcti  ;  and  having  given  tiie  documents 
submitted  to  them  tiieir  most  careful  consideration,  now  beg 
to  suggest  as  follows  :  That,  considering  the  advantages 
which  have  already  been  derived  from  chemistry  in  its  appli- 
cation to  agriculture,  it  is  expedient  to  reorganise  a  chemical 
department  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  investigations  on  all  subjects  relating  to  agri- 
culture. That,  in  connection  therewith,  a  series  of  carefully 
conducted  experiments  in  the  open  ground  be  instituted. 
That  for  tlie^e  purposes  a  chemist,  who  shall  reside  in 
Edinburgh,  and  an  agricultural  inspector,  be  appointed  at 
fixed  salaries.  Ttiat  the  clipmical  department  be  under  tlie 
control  of  the  directors  and  the  chemist.  That  the  duties  of 
the  chemist  sliall  be — To  conduct  investigations,  res-earches, 
and  experiments  ou  such  subjects  connected  with  agricultural 
chemistry  which  n.ay  be  necessary,  and  prepare  an  annual 
report  of  the  same  for  the  Soinety's  "  Trans»rtions."  To 
institute  a  series  of  carefully  conducted  field  ex- 
periments. To  inake  all  the  necessary  analyses  required  for 
such  experiraen's.  To  examine  the  records  or  re[iorts  of  the 
field  experiments  ke[it  by  the  agricultural  inspector,  draw  con- 
clusions from  them,  taking  intoconsiderationthe  meteorological 
condition  of  the  station,  and  prepare  them  for  puhlicati(m  in  the 
Society's  "  Trausac;ioiis."  To  report  the  work  done  in  the  lalio- 
ratory  to  the  half-yearly  general  meetings  of  the  Society,  and, 
in  analysing  for  members  of  the  Society,  to  report  any  cases  of 
gross  adulterations  of  manures  that  may  have  conte  under  liis 
notice.  That  the  field  esperiineuts,  or  open  ground  practical 
work,  be  under  the  constant  inspection  of  the  agricultural  in- 
spector, whose  duties  shall  be — To  personally  superintend  and 
conduct  all  field  experiments  undertaken  by  the  Society.  To 
be  responsible  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  see 
tiiat  uniformity,  as  far  as  possible,  be  observed  at  ail  the  stations. 
To  keep  complete  records  of  the  experiments  during  their  pro- 
gress and  to  tbeir  completion,  noting  tlie  peculiarities  of  soil, 
climate,  altitude,  and  rainfall.  To  furnish  the  chemist  from 
time  to  time  with  copies  of  these  records.  The  ronimittee  find, 
from  the  documents  submitted  to  them,  that  the  Society  has  at 
its  disposal  for  the  purposes  of  the  chemical  departmeut  aud 
field  eitperiments  a  sum  of  £700.  They  trust,  from  the  great 
value  and  importance  of  the  subject,  tliat  Government  will  be 
disposed  to  provide  for  the  scheme  the  same  or  a  greater  amount. 
As  to  the  expense  of  the  chemical  department  and  experimental 
stations,  as  now  suggested,  the  committee,  after  the  most  care- 
ful inquiries,  give  the  following  estimate  of  the  probable  cost, 
which,  if  Government  approves  of  the  scheme  aud  agrees  to  vote 
the  necessary  funds,  your  committee  consider  would  enable  the 
Society  to  carry  out  six  or  more  stations  ot  about  ten  acres 
each  : 

Chemist's  salary  £300  0  0 

Agricultural  inspector's  salary    150  0  0 

Travelling  expenses  of  iuspector 50  0  0 

Amount  tor  stations    900  0  0 


£1,400     0    0 


If  Government  refuses  the  grant,  your  committee  suggest  that 
the  £700  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  should  be  expended  as 
follows : 

Chemist's  salary  £300  0  0 

Agricultural  inspector's  salary     150  0  0 

Travelling  expenses  of  inspector 50  0  0 

Amount  for  stations — say  four  of  about 

five  acres  each 200  0  0 


£700    0    0 


After  appointing  a  qualified  chemist  and  an  agricultural  in- 
spector, competent  to  institute  and  carry  on  such  experimental 
stations,  it  should  be  the  first  duty  of  the  directors  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  proprietors  or  tenants  for  the  use 
of  suitable  laud  in  different  di.^tricts  of  Scotland  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  for  the  services  of  the  workpeople  aud  horses  ou  the 
farms  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  providing  all  ma- 
nures, seeds,  &e.,  required  for  experiments.    It  will  afterwards 


be  the  duty  of  the  chemist  and  the  agricultural  inspector  to 
frame  and  complete  a  detailed  scheme  on  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting stations  fitted  to  the  different  localities  where  they  are 
to  be  placed,  and  on  the  objects  which  should  first  be  made 
subjects  of  research,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  directors." 

After  various  explanations  had  been  asked  and  given  in  re- 
ference to  details,  it  was  moved  by  Sir  Tiiom.\s  Buchan  Hep- 
burn, and  seconded  by  Blr.  Scot  Skikving  :  "That  the 
Chemical  Department  of  the  Highland  Society  be  constituted 
on  a  scale  suited  to  the  funds  at  tlieir  disposal,  and  that  a 
chemist  be  appointed,  in  terms  of  the  special  meeting  of  the 
board  of  9th  December,  187'1,  to  superintend  and  couduct  the 
same,  and  experimental  stations,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
special  committee,  appointed  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1875." 

Mr.  Milne  Home  (Wedderburn),  moved  as  an  amendment 
— "  That  the  report  from  the  special  committee  be  approved 
of  in  every  respect,  except  the  recommendation. to  appoint  a 
chemist  to  institute  investigations  ou  all  subjects  relating  to 
agriculture,  at  a  salary  of  £300,  and  with  power  to  work  also 
for  the  general  public,  reserving  tor  future  consideration  the 
expediency  of  appointing  a  chemist  at  a  much  lower  salary  to 
assist  in  the  management  of  the  Society's  experimental  stations, 
and  who  stiall  uive  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  Society. 
Farther,  the  directors  are  of  opinion  tliat  a  deputation  should 
go  at  once  to  London  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  Govern- 
ment a  promise  of  a  grant  to  assist  in  establishing  the  experi- 
mental stations  referred  to  in  the  Society's  memorial  to  Go- 
vernment, the  deputation  keeping  in  view  the  instructions 
drawn  up  for  their  guidance  framed  by  the  special  committee, 
and  with  power  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  deputation  to 
visit  Kothamstead  before  their  interview  with  Government." 

The  amendment  by  Mr.  Milne  Home  not  being  seconded, 
the  motion  by  Sir  Thomas  Buchan  Hepburn  was  carried.  It 
was  referred  to  the  special  committee,  with  the  assistance  of 
Professor  Dewar,  to  prepare  a  statement  for  the  general  meet- 
ing in  accordance  with  their  report.  The  deputation  to  the 
Government  was  postponed  till  after  the  general  meeting  on 
the  16th  June. 

Glasgow  Show,  1875. — A  letter  was  submitted  from  Mr. 
W.  Alston  Dykes,  clerk  of  supply,  Hamilton,  sending  £899 
Os.  5d.,  the  amount  of  the  voluntary  contribution  by  the 
county  of  Lanark  in  aid  of  the  auxiliary  fund. 

Aberdeen  Show,  1876. — A  letter  was  submitted  from 
the  county  clerk  for  Banffsliire  intimating  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  had,  at  their  annual  meeting,  resolved  to 
raise  a  fund  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  by  a  voluntary 
assessment. 

V^ETERiNARY  DEPARTMENT. — The  report  of  the  examina- 
tions for  the  Society's  veterinary  certificate  on  the  12th,  13th, 
and  lith  April  was  laid  on  the  table,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  forty  students  presented  themselves  for  examination,  and 
that  thirty-two  passed.  The  two  medium  gold  medals  given 
to  the  students  who  passed  the  best  practical  and  best  general 
examination  were  awarded  as  follow:  Besf  Practical  Examina- 
tion— William  W.  MacGwire,  Dublin.  Best  General  Examina- 
tion— Israel  Print,  Wolford,  Warwickshire. 

Captain  Tod  (llowden),  chairman  of  the  Society's  Veter- 
inary Departmeut,  said  :  I  wish  to  make  a  short  explanation 
with  reference  to  my  remarks  at  the  close  of  these  examina- 
tions relative  to  the  students  of  the  New  College  not  being 
admitted  to  the  slaughter-houses.  Mr.  Harris,  deputy  town- 
clerk,  very  courteously  seut  me  a  copy  of  a  short  correspond- 
ence (which  I  have  liauded  to  our  secretary),  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  Town  Council  had  not  officially  refused 
admittance.  The  impression  arose  from  some  members  of  the 
Town  Council  recommending  Principal  Williams  not  to 
forward  an  application  when  he  consulted  them  as  to  tlie 
propriety  of  doing  so.  My  object  in  making  the  statement 
was  to  obtain  equal  privileges  for  all  veterinary  students, 
which  I  hope  the  municipal  authorities  will  now  give. 

Subscription  for  Mrs.  Reid  and  Family. — Mr. 
Menzies  reported  that  the  subscription  on  behalf  of  the 
lamily  of  the  late  Mr.  M^illiam  Reid,  Granton  and  Berwick, 
was  progressing  favourably,  but  that  he  had  not  received  any- 
tliiug  Iroin  those  who  were  not  members  of  the  Society,  and 
he  feared  it  was  not  known  that  he  would  accept  subscriptions 
from  the  public. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  iu  Salisbury-square, 
on  Tuesday,  May  4th,  Lord  Hamptou  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a  very  numerous  attendance  of  members. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  said  he  had  been  in  communication  with 
several  members  of  (he  House  of  Commons,  and  particularly 
Mr.  Ep;erton,  ou  the  resolution  relating  to  the  Prevention  of 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  passed  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Chamber.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Egerton  that  the 
question  was  not  jet  ripe  for  legislative  interference  ;  but  he 
was  working  quietly  in  the  matter,  getting  information  from 
the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  had  moved  in  the 
House  for  more  complete  returns  respecting  the  importation 
of  foreign  animals.  Until,  however,  he  saw  his  way  to  making 
out  a  good  case,  he  could  not  take  the  question  up. 

Mr.  Storer,  MP.,  stated  that  he  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd,  M.P.,  on  the  subject  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  iu  favour  of  establishing  a  Govern- 
ment Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  to  bring 
forward  his  motion  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  on  J^Viday,  and 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  as  many  members  as  possible  repre- 
senting the  agricultural  interest  should  support  him  oh  the 
occasion.  It  would  be  as  well,  therefore,  that  members  of  the 
Council  should  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  their  repre- 
sentatives with  that  object. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  presented  the  following  report  from  the 
Local  Taxation  Committee,  of  which  body  he  is  chairman  : 

The  effect  of  recent  large  remissions  of  Imperial  taxation 
and  of  the  general  decline  of  commercial  prosperity  has  been 
to  deprive  the  Government  of  anj'  surplus  directly  available 
for  the  relief  of  Local  Taxation.  Your  Committee,  however, 
are  unable  to  admit  the  necessity  of  postponing  measures  of 
justice  to  ratepayers  until  the  Imperial  revenue  has  resumec) 
sufficient  elasticity  to  facilitate  relief  from  that  source.  It 
vrould  have  been  satisfactory  to  have  seen  an  attempt  defi- 
nitely made  either  to  rectify  the  unequal  incidence  of  local 
taxes  or  to  remove  from  the  existing  administrative  system 
acknowledged  defects  which  aggi-avate  the  pressure  of  local 
rates.  They  cannot  therefore  but  express  their  regret  and 
annoyance  that  the  present  session  has  not  been  signalised 
by  any  such  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  local 
financial  reform,  or  to  make  good  the  promises  of  Her 
Majesty's  Minister's  that  they  would  deal  with  this  question 
as  one  of  the  highest  national  interest.  Several  minor  but 
not  insignificant  improvements  in  matters  of  detail  have, 
your  Committee  observe,  been  proposed  by  the  Government. 
The  concession  of  a  grant  for  a  quarter  of  the  charge  now 
locally  borne  for  the  Eegistration  of  Sirths  and  Deaths  must  be 
noticed  with  approval,  and  may,  no  doubt,  Ije  traced  to  your 
Conxmittee's  action  last  year  on  this  particular  subject.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Uxchetiuer's  proposed  reforms  with  respect 
to  Loans  to  Local  Authorities  promise  to  be  of  considerable 
advantage  to  ratepaj'crs.  Supplying  the  omissions,  already 
indicated  by  your  Committee,  in  earlier  official  statements, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  estimated  the  aggregate  local  debts  at 
£84,000,000.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reforms  now  offered  may 
render  these  heavy  liabilities  more  manageable  and  less  bur- 
densome than  they  now  are.  The  proposals  so  frequently 
advocated  by  your  Committee  for  an  effective  Atidii  of  local 
accoimts,  for  more  prompt  and  accurate  Eet2irns,  and  for  the 
annual  presentation  of  a  complete  Local  Budget  in  time  for 
comparison  with  the  yearly  statement  of  Imperial  finance, 
are  each  and  aU  steps,  so  far  as  they  go,  deserving  the  cordial 
approval  of  local  taxation  reformei's.  The  further  postpone- 
ment of  more  general  measures  of  reform  does  not  discourage 
your  Committee.  They  believe  that  the  past  progress  of  this 
question  affords  legitimate  ground  for  hope.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  offer  any  extensive 
scheme  of  local  government  or  taxation,  your  Committee  feel 
it  indispensable  to  recommend  to  theii-  supporters  a  renewal 
of  that  agitation  for  thorough  reform  which  has  borne  fruit 
in  the  concessions  already  made,  and  which  if  heartily  and 
unitedly  sustained  cannot  fail  to  secure  further  action.  The 
demand  for  Local  Taxation  Reform  no  longer  meets  with  the 
same  unreasoning  resistance  that  characterised  the  opposition 
it  encountered  some  years  ago ;  both  parties  in  the  State  now 
acknowledge  the  grievance  complained  of;  and  a  reference 
to  the  addresses  of  the  successful  candidates  at  the  last  gene- 
ral election  will  show  how  largely  the  present  House  of 
Cormnons  is  committed  to  the  views  persistently  urged  by 
your  Committee.  In  these  circumstances  your  Committee 
have  requested  their  Chairman  formally  to  bring  the  general 
issue  once  more  before  Parliament,  and  thus  to  afford  the 
present  House  an  opportunity  for  recording  an  opinion  which 
it  has  not  yet  collectively  given.    The,y  are  convinced  that  if 


their  efforts  in  this  direction  are  seconded  as  wilUngly  as  on 
a  former  occasion  by  the  individual  assistance  of  their  sup- 
porters throughout  the  country,  a  debate  may  be  thus  pro- 
moted which  would  prove  an  effective  stimulus  to  the  action 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Snch  a  discussion  would,  at 
all  events,  again  demonstrate  that  the  question  at  issue  rests 
on  higher  than  party  grounds,  and  it  would  enable  ratepayers 
to  judge  of  the  support  they  may  expect  in  this  matter  from 
their  representatives  in  the  present  Parliament.  Your  Com- 
mittee have  on  several  occasions  advocated  the  consolidation 
of  the  numerous  and  varied  sanitary  statutes  which  now 
exist,  and  they  notice  that  the  Public  Health  Bill  of  this  session 
undertakes  this  task.  A  few  new  provisions  of  more  or  less 
importance  are  also  embodied  in  the  measure.  To  one  of 
these  your  Committee  must  direct  attention.  Power  is  by  the 
present  bill  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  unite  several  sanitary  districts  for  the  appointment 
of  a  chief  medical  officer  of  health  over  the  combined  areas, 
while  the  existing  medical  officers  of  Unions  may,  at  tha 
option  of  the  central  authorities,  be  required  to  act  as 
assistants  to  the  new  officer  suggested.  The  clause  proposing 
this  alteration  of  the  law  recites  a  possible  diminution  of 
expense  as  an  inducement  to  such  an  arrangement.  To  your 
Committee  it  appears  evident  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
posal will  entail  increased  expenditure,  and  will  tend  to 
weaken  individual  responsibility.  They  are  by  no  means 
convinced  that  the  really  efficient  working  of  sanitary  autho- 
rities would  be  promoted  by  the  appointment  of  gentlemen 
imbued  with  purely  theoretical  considerations,  at  large 
salaries,  an  over  extended  areas.  They  feel  that  greater 
practical  improvements  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  coun- 
try are  likely  to  result  from  good  local  inspection,  and  a 
closer  attention  to  such  structural  works  as  sewage,  water 
supply,  and  the  removal  of  nuisances.  Your  Committee  can- 
not also  but  object  to  the  proposal  to  dejirive  rural  sanitary 
authorities  of  that  discretion  in  joining  the  combinations 
here  suggested,  which  is  scrupulously  reserved  to  boroughs 
in  similar  circumstances. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Neild, 
the  lleport  was  ordered  to  be  received. 

The  CiiAiRMA>'  said  the  next  business  on  the  Agenda  paper 
was  to  consider  the  Government  measure  relating  to  agricul- 
tural holdings  and  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments. The  Business  Committee  met  as  usual  on  the  previous 
night,  and  had  a  prolonged  discus>ion  as  to  the  form  in  which 
this  important  matter  should  be  brought  forward  that  day. 
They  first  considered  carefully  the  provisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment bil),  not  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  within  the  last  few 
days  another  measure  on  the  same  subject  had  been  introduced 
by  four  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  considering 
also  the  resolutions  which  liad  been  adopted  by  various 
Chambers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  As  they 
were  aware,  there  was  a  great  divergence  in  the  views 
entertained  in  different  localities.  Again,  the  change  made  in 
the  38th  Clause  of  the  Government  bill  was  comparatively 
recent,  and  there  were  still  many  Chambers  who  had  yet  to 
consider  and  report  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  Conse- 
quently, he  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  state  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Council  and  the  public  what  the  views  entertained 
by  different  parts  of  the  country  really  were.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Business  Committee  rhought  they  would  best 
facilitate  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  bill  that  day  by 
preparing  and  laying  before  the  Council  for  consideration  a 
series  of  resolutions  which  would  apply  to  the  principal 
questions  arising  under  this  important  measure.  These 
qeestious  were  three.  First,  there  was  that  great  principle 
upon  which  the  whole  question  of  legislation  on  the  subject 
rested — namely,  whether,  in  justice  to  the  tenant-farmer,  there 
should  not  be  some  law  or  suitable  custom  under  which  a 
person  on  leaving  his  holding  should  receive  compensation  fur 
such  portions  of  his  expenditure  as  he  had  not  yet  recovered. 
Thnt  was  a  great  and  an  important  principle,  which  had  been 
more  or  less  in  agitation  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The  first 
resolution  would  therefore  deal  with  that  principle  ;  and  on 
that  question  he  ventured  to  think  there  would  be  no  difference 
of  ojiinion  whatever.  The  second  question  was  (he  mode  in 
which  it  was  desirable,  in  justice  and  in  policy,  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  should  be  carried  out.  There  were  two 
very  different  modes  before  tliem.  The  Government  bill  pro- 
posed that  the  principle  of  compensation  should  turn  upon  the 
question,  whether  or  not  the  expenditure  of  the  tenant  had 
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added  to  or  diminished  the  letting-value  of  the  farm.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  another  principle  of  compen- 
sation contained  in  Sir  T.  Acland's  bill  —  namely,  that 
at  the  termination  of  the  liolding  the  tenant  should 
receive  such  compensation  as  would  cover  that  por- 
tion of  his  expenditure  which  remained  unexhausted. 
In  tile  rc-olulion  of  tlie  Lincolnshire  Chamber  he  found  that 
principle  stated  in  these  words — That  the  amount  of  tiie 
tenant's  compensation  shall  be  the  'japital  sum  fairly  repre- 
senting so  much  of  the  tenant's  capital  spent  in  improve- 
ments on  tlie  farm  as  shall  remain  unexhausted  at  llie  termi- 
nation of  tile  tenancy.  That  was  the  alternative  proposal. 
The  third  point  to  be  submitted  for  consideration  was  tiiat 
very  important  question,  whether  any  bill  that  was  proposed 
should  be  of  a  compulsory  character,  or  one  that  recognised 
the  great  principle  of  freedom  of  contract. 

Mr.  \y.  B.  Beach,  MP.  (Hampshire)  moved  as  the  first 
resolution — •'  That  this  Council  cordially  concur  in  the  main 
principle  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Bill — that 
compensation  should  be  given  to  tenants  for  improvements 
unexhausted  at  the  close  of  their  tenancies."  In  doing  so, 
Mr.  Beach  said  that  there  had  been  for  some  time  a  growing 
feeling  that  where  tenants  were  encouraged  to  place  additional 
capital  in  the  soil  by  the  introduction  of  improved  modes  of 
husbandry,  there  had  been  no  security  given  to  them  for  the 
outlay  they  had  made.  In  Lincolnshire  there  was  a  custom 
which  had  ruled  absolute,  and  that,  so  far  from  having  dis- 
turl5ed  the  amicable  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  it 
liad  tendf  d  to  cement  them  ;  and  it  was  felt  tliat  if  they  could 
not  extend  the  custom  to  the  country,  they  ought  to  have  a 
legislative  enactment  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  the  future.  While,  however,  it  was  easy 
to  give  one's  assent  to  certain  clear  and  distinct  principles,  it 
was  not  quite  30  easy  to  express  those  principles  in  an  exact 
form  of  words  which  would  at  the  same  time  guard  agamst 
litigation.  With  regard  to  the  Government  bill,  it  was  almost 
more  than  could  be  expected  of  a  measure  introduced  for  the 
first  time  on  this  momentuons  subject,  that  it  should  be 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  resolution  he  now  moved  was  so 
general  in  it  terms  that  it  scarcely  went  farther  than  to  say 
that  the  Council  approved  of  the  principle  which  it  recognised 
of  giving  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements.  Un- 
exhausted improvements  were  divisibh  into  three  classes: 
those  which  were  seldom  executed  by  the  tenants  wliich  were 
in  the  first-class,  and  to  which  the  consent  of  tlie  landlord 
was  required,  as  it  ought  to  be,  because  they  were  so  sub- 
stantial as  tO  make  some  alterations  in  the  holding ;  ndxt, 
those  which  were  of  a  more  temporary  nature,  but  as  to  wliich 
it  was  necessary  to  have  some  guards,  because  they  would  be 
improvements  in  certain  cases  and  not  in  others.  Such  was 
the  chalking  of  land,  a  very  good  thing  on  some  soils,  but 
which,  as  those  who  resided  in  his  county  knew,  would  do 
harm  on  others.  Here,  therefore,  notice  was  to  be  given 
to  the  landlord  before  such  an  improvement  could  be  carried 
out.  The  third-class  of  improvements  was  of  an  entirely 
different  and  more  temporary  character  ;  and  here,  though  the 
landlord  was  held  primarily  responsible  to  repay  the  outgoing 
tenant's  outlay,  yet  practically  the  incoming  tenants  who 
reaped  the  benefit  of  that  outlay  would  have  to  pay  the 
outgoing  tenant  the  amount  he  had  expended,  and  had  not 
recouped  himself,  on  artificial  manures  and  other  matters  of 
that  kind.  Then  the  incoming  tenants  would  have  to  be 
guarded  from  an  excessive  outlay  ;  because  it  would  be  im- 
politic to  cripple  him  on  his  entry  upon  the  farm.  Fair  and 
adequate  cimpensation  to  the  outgoing  tenants  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  secured,  while  injustice  was  not  done  to  the  in- 
coming tenant  and  this,  he  thought,  was  secured  by  the  11th 
clause  of  the  Government  bill,  which  restricted  the  outlay  on 
the  third  class  of  improvements,  to  which  he  had  referred. 
On  the  whole  he  thought  the  provisions  of  the  Government 
bill  were  fairly  satisfactory.  They  were,  no  doubt,  open  to 
revision  and  improvements  in  some  cases  ;  but  they  had  this 
recommendation  tliat  they  recognised  the  important  priuciple 
that  the  tenant  should  be  encouraged  to  lay  out  his  capital  on 
the  farm  with  an  ample  security ;  that  when  he  quitted  his 
holding  he  should  receive  back  the  beneficial  interest  which 
remained  in  the  outlay  he  had  made.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
what  the  result  of  passing  the  measure  might  be.  For  his 
own  part  he  did  not  think  any  large  additional  capital  would 
be  placed  in  the  soil ;  but  there  would  be  much  greater  con- 
.fideuce  felt  in  makinglthe  outlay,  and  he  hoped  it  would  have 


the  effect  of  improving  the  relations  between  landlords  and 
tenants. 

Mr.  C.VLDECOTT  seconded  the  resolution. 

Sir  'L\  AcLAND,  M.P.,  (Devonshire)  thought  there  was  more 
in  the  resolution  than  appeared  on  the  surface,  aad  that  by  a 
sort  of  implication  it  committed  those  who  voted  for  it  to  a 
great  deal  more  tiian  was  expressed  in  it.  lie  was  not  going 
to  discuss  the  bill  which  lie  had  joined  witii  other  county 
members  in  bringing  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
object  of  which  whs  simply  to  put  their  views  before  the 
country,  and  collect  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  connected  with 
agriculture,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  furm  a  valuable  con- 
tribution towards  the  discussion  of  the  Government  bill,  which 
would  be  brought  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
responsibility  of  Ministers,  and  of  course  would  be  eutilled  to 
an  amount  of  consideration  wliich  no  measure  introduced  by 
private  members  could  command.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
bound  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Government  bill  was  radically  false.  The  words 
"  unexhausted  improvements"  contained  in  the  resolution  did 
not  occur  in  the  Government  bill,  and  yet  it  was  implied  in 
and  out  in  two  of  the  resolutions  they  were  about  to  discuss. 
Now,  he  contended  that  the  ordinary  growing  of  turnips  in 
the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  grown,  and  that  the  ordi- 
nary feeding  of  cattle,  and  especially  of  sheep,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  they  could  make  beef  and  mutton  in  a  profitable 
manner,  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  improvement.  That  he 
considered  the  ordinary  course  of  farming.  It  was  a  mistake, 
therefore,  to  call  it  an  improvement,  and  when  it  was  spoken 
of  as  an  "  unexhausted  improvement"  he  thought  the  more 
people  pondered  on  the  words  the  more  clearly  they  must  see 
that  the  phrase  had  no  meaning.  He  understood  what  was 
meant  by  unexhausted  manure,  and  if  he  leased  a  farm  to  a 
man  for  a  certain  period,  what  was  meant  by  an  unexhausted 
terra  of  years.  But  he  really  did  not  understand  what  was 
rreant  by  the  term  "unexhausted  improvements,"  and  he 
ventured  to  say  that,  as  regarded  the  ordinary  growing  of 
turnips,  and  the  ordinary  consumption  of  cake  by  cattle  and 
sheep,  the  term  was  absolutely  unmeaning.  (No,  no).  Well,  that 
was  hisopinion,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  wiser  heads 
and  more  practical  farmers  thought  of  it.  The  capital  which 
a  farmer  buried  in  the  land,  aud  left  there  at  the  close  of  a 
six  months'  tenancy,  was  the  property  of  the  tenant  and  not  of 
the  landlord,  and  the  law  on  that  subject  ought  to  be  amended, 
not  by  permissive  legislation,  but  by  a  distinct  enactment  of 
what  was  the  law  of  the  land.  He  objected,  then,  to  the 
vagueness  and  generality  of  this  first  resolution.  The  words 
of  his  own  bill  as  contained  in  the  8th  clause  were  :  "  The 
measure  of  the  compensation  under  this  Act  for  tenant's  outlay 
shall  be  the  value  of  his  outlay  to  the  succeeding  occupier;" 
and  as  a  practical  farmer  who  had  had  much  intercourse  for 
very  many  years  with  practical  farmers,  he  submitted  that 
that  was  tlie  sound  principle  upon  which  to  deal  with  the 
outlay  on  manures  aud  the  consumption  of  cake.  He  went  no 
further  than  this.  He  spoke  not  of  hedging,  draining,  or 
buildings,  but  of  ordinary  every-day  farming,  and  that  he  con- 
tended was  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  improvement,  which 
added  to  the  letting  value  of  the  land. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  not  concur  with  the  hon. 
baronet  in  the  construction  he  had  put  upon  the  word  "  im- 
provement." If  a  farmer  took  possession  of  a  farm  in  bad 
order,  and  cultivated  it  with  skill  and  success,  and  left  it  in  a 
better  state  than  that  in  which  he  found  it,  he  had  certainly 
effected  a  great  improvement. 

Mr.  T.  HoRLEY  (Warwickshire)  moved  as  an  amendment, 
"That  the  Council  cordially  concur  in  the  main  principle  of 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Bill,  that  compensation 
shall  be  given  to  tenants  equivalent  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  for  improvements  unexhausted  at  the  close  of  their 
tenancy." 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  Lo^'G  (Gloucestershire),  who, 
referring  to  the  arbitration  clause  introduced  into  the  bill  in 
its  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords,  pronounced  it  absurd, 
and  likely  to  lead  to  endless  litigation, 

Mr.  Arkell  (Wiltsliire)  thought  the  Government  bill  an 
improvement  upon  any  that  had  gone  before  it,  but  he  was 
thankful  to  Sir  T.  Acland  for  the  provision  in  his  bill  which 
divided  the  ordinary  farming  principle  from  the  improving 
principle. 

Professor    Bund    (Worcestershire)    pointed  out  that  the 
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amendment  forstalled  the  third  resolution,  which  related  to 
freedom  of  contract. 

Mr.  Jabez  Turner  (Peterborough)  objected  to  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  that  it  did  not  correctly  describe  the  main 
principle  of  the  Government  measure,  which  was  not  that 
"  compensation  ^//o«^^^  be  giveu  to  tenants  for  improvements 
unexhausted  at  the  close  of  their  tenancies."  but  that  com- 
pensation "  may  be  giveu,"  and  .so  fortii.  His  contention  was 
that  compensation  should  be  corapnlsor  )  .or  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  have  any  bill  whatever. 

Mr.  Pelt,,  M.P.,  explained  that  the  wliole  principle  of  the 
bill  was  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and 
that  the  resolution  did  not  touch  the  principle  of  compulsion 
or  freedom  of  contract. 

The  Chairman,  too,  observed  that  the  resolution  simply 
asserted  a  principle  on  which  they  were  all  agreed. 
Mr.  Horley's  amendment  having  been  withdrawn, 
Mr.  LiPSCOMBE  (Yorkshire)  moved  to  amend  the  original 
motion  by  the  insertion  of  words  qualifying  tlie  Chambers' 
approval  of  the  principle  of  the  bill  "  so  far  as  it  jirgmded  that 
compensation  should  be  given  to  tenants  for  improvements 
unexhausted  at  the  close  of  tlieir  teiiancies." 

Sir  T.  AcLANP,  M.P.,  would  have  preferred  to  say  "  so  far 
as  it  recognises  the  principle  of  compensation  to  the  tenant 
for  the  cipital  sunk  in  the  farm  for  which  he  had  not  had 
due  time  to  reimburse  himself,"  the  phrase  "  unexhausted 
improvements"  being  ambiguous. 

Mr.  Beach,  M.P.  said  it  might  be  open  to  some  objection, 
but  it  was  the  conventional  term,  and  was  always  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.  (Norfolk)  said  that  if  the  words 
"  une.xhausted  improvements"  were  dubious,  the  expressions 
of  the  hon.  baronet  "the  unexhausted  capital  sunk  in  the 
soiP'  were  open  to  the  same  objection.  If  a  farmer 
had  injudiciously  applied  his  capital,  if  he  had  applied  bones 
when  ihey  were  of  no  use,  if  he  iiad  clone  anything  which  was 
not  wanted,  and  if  it  did  not  return  the  value  of  what  he  had 
sunk,  he  had  no  right  to  come  to  anybody,  whether  landlord 
or  incoming  tenant  to  recompense  him. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  (Bedfordshire),  understanding  that  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Lipscombe  aimed  a  blow  at  the  permissive 
character  of  the  Government  bill,  would  give  it  his  cordial 
support. 

Mr.  Pear(:e  (Lincolnshire)  saii  they  were  all  agreed  that 
the  presumption  of  law  should  be  in  favour  of  the  tenant, 
whereas  it  was  in  favour  of  the  landlord.  What  they  wanted, 
then,  was  that  the  law  with  regard  to  the  landlord's  claim  for 
waste  on  the  tenant  should  be  the  law  for  the  tenant's  claim 
upon  the  landlord  for  his  improvements.  In  short,  the  tenant 
should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  this  respect  with 
the  landlord. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  question  was  simply  whether 
the  Chamber  approved  of  the  great  principle  of  compensation 
unfettered  by  side  issues. 

Mr.  RoDWELL,  M-P.  (Cambridgeshire)  did  not  suppose 
there  was  a  man  in  the  room  prepared  to  negative  the  principle 
of  the  resolution  that  compensation  should  be  given  to  ten- 
ants, or  who  did  not  know  vihat  was  the  "conventional" 
meaning  of  the  term  "unexhausted  improvements."  Whether 
compensation  should  be  permissive  or  compulsory  was  a  ques- 
tion which  would  arise  further  on  in  their  proceedings.  With 
all  deference,  then,  he  submitted  that  no  one  who  had  the 
interest  of  the  tenants  at  heart  could  object  to  the  resolution 
in  its  original  form. 

Eventually  the  resolution,  with  the  amendation  proposed  by 
Mr.  Lipscombe,  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Dunn  (Yorkshire)  proposed  the  second  resolution 
prepared  by  the  Business  Committee  :  "  That  this  Council  re- 
g:ird  with  great  doubt  the  principle  of  mainly  testing  the 
amount  of  compensation  by  increase  or  diminution  of  leitinrj 
value  of  the  holdinf^."  He  explained  that  in  doing  so  he  was 
merely  asserting  the  views  of  his  Chamber,  as  set  forth  in 
these  terms — "That  the  necessity  for  showing  that  tiie  letting 
value  of  the  liolding  had  been  increased,  before  a  claim  can 
be  made  under  this  bill  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  is  not  a  proper 
basis  on  whicli  to  claim  compensation ;  but  that  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements  and  the  landlord's  claim  for 
dilapidations  should  be  allowed  irrespective  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  letting  value  of  the  holding."  The  Lincoln- 
shire Chamber,  too,  had  taken  exception  to  that  principle  of 
the  bill,  which  was  likewise  challenged  in  the  House  of  Lords 


by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  the  noble  lord  in  the  chair.  On 
the  same  occasion,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  said  that  this  principle  was  the  keystone  and 
pivot  of  the  bill :  therefore  it  behoved  the  Central  Cliamber 
as  representing  the  tenant-farmers  of  England,  to  be  careful 
how  they  gave  their  sanction  to  tiiat  keystone,  for  he  believed 
it  would  not  be  approved  of  by  the  ten^.ntry  in  general.  He 
interpreted  the  clause  to  mean  that,  before  the  outgoing  tenant 
Could  claim  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  he 
must  through  a  valuer,  prove  that  the  letting  value  of  his 
holding  had  been  increased.  Well,  what  was  the  letting  value 
of  a  holding?  He  took  it  to  be  the  rent.  The  rental  would, 
therefore,  have  to  be  increased  before  a  claim  could  be  made 
under  the  bill  for  compensation.  He  contended  that  it  must 
be  so,  or  the  clause  was  abortive  ;  and  where  in  that  case 
would  the  farmers  be  landed  some-  twenty  or  thirty  years 
hence?  Eurther,  be  objected  to  it  because  it  went  on  the 
assumption  that  the  value  of  unexhausted  improvements  was 
lairly  measured  and  accarately  represented  by  the  rent.  He 
held,  however,  tliat  that  was  not  so  in  fact ;  for  there  were 
many  elements  which  entered  into  and  went  to  determine  the 
complete  question  of  rent.  Eor  example,  there  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  head  of  game  which  the  landlord  might  choose  to 
keep— the  relations  in  whicli  he  might  think  proper  to  stand  to 
the  tenant ;  tlie  seasons  and  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 
All  these  were  elements  which  went  to  make  up  and  determine 
the  question  of  rent,  yet  the  bill  assumed  to  accurately  define 
what  were  the  unexhausted  improvements  of  a  holding  !  He 
knew  he  should  be  told  that,  as  the  landlord  had  to  pay  the 
compensation  to  tiie  outgoing  tenant,  it  was  only  fair  that  the 
landlord  should  be  entitled  to  demand  an  increased  rent ;  but 
he  believed  that  the  incoming  tenant  would  have  to  pay  it, 
and  though  teclinically  the  landlord  was  responsible,  yet  that 
that  was  only  a  le^jal  way  of  getting  at  the  incoming  tenant. 
In  short  this  legislation  cut  in  one  way,  and  that  against  the 
incoming  tenant,  who  would  have  to  pay  the  valuation,  and 
before  the  valuation  could  be  claimed  by  the  outgoing 
tenant  there  would  be  an  increase  of  rent  as  well,  which  would 
be  most  unfair.  His  opinion  was,  then,  that  if  the  Lincoln- 
shire Custom  were  made  obligatory  all  over  England  it  would 
do  much  more  for  the  tenant-farmers  than  what  this  Govern- 
ment bill  would  do.  For  tiiere  the  compensation  was  paid  by 
the  incoming  tenant,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  disturbing 
question  of  rent.  Let  them  next  look  at  the  machinery  of  the 
bill,  and  how  it  proposed  to  compensate  farmers  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  on  leaving  their  holdings.  Eirst  the 
valuers  were  to  carefully  and  accurately  estimate  the  improve- 
ments, and  he  understood  that  an  amendment  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  original  bill  to  the  effect  that  ail  improvements 
should  he  specified  and  particularised.  Having  ascertained 
that,  they  were  to  say  how  much  per  acre  was  added  to  the 
letting  value  of  the  holding,  then  capitalise  the  amount  and 
make  it  the  basis  of  the  rent.  In  his  view  of  the  matter  it 
would  be  much  fairer  to  leave  the  rent  out  of  the  question. 
On  the  whole  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  bill  be- 
came law  with  this  principle  as  its  foundation,  they  would  be 
better  without  it. 

Mr.  D.  Long  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  that  as  the 
poor  arable  lands  were  not  of  so  much  value  as  they  were  five 
or  six  years  ago,  iu  consequence  of  tiie  lower  price  of  wheat 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  if  the  letting  value  of  the 
holding  was  to  be  the  basis  on  which  to  value  the  improve- 
ments of  the  outgoing  tenant,  it  would  be  a  most  erroneous 
principle  to  act  upon,  and  one  which  he  most  earnestly  dis- 
approved of. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  said  that  as  this  principle  was  embodied 
in  the  hill  which  Mr.  Howard  and  he  had  introduced  iu  1873, 
he  raigiit  explain  that  "  letting  value''  did  not  meau  rent 
("Oh!  Oh"!).  Letting  value  was  this:  Would  the  farm  be 
worth  more  or  less  on  account  of  what  the  tenant  had  done  to 
it?  Was  it  an  improvement?  And  if  they  went  into  the 
question  of  rent,  the  rent  might  be  lower,  say  because  of  a 
scarcity  of  labour.  On  the  other  hand  the  value  of  the  land 
might  be  enhanced  by  the  opening  of  the  railroad  near  it ; 
and  again,  if  a  farmer  had  impaired  the  condition  of  the  land, 
was  it  not  fair  that  the  landlord  should  have  compensation  for 
waste  ?  After  all,  the  question  really  was,  whether  the  money 
expended  by  the  tenant  liad  improved  the  farm  so  as  to  make 
it  worth  more  to  the  incoming  tenant,  tie  hoped  the  reso- 
lution would  not  be  passed.  "  Letting  value"  had  been  in- 
serted in  all  bills  on  the  subject.    It  was  so  in  the  Irish  bill, 
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anil  the  improvemeut  must  be  suitable  to  the  holdins?  and 
!uld  to  its  letting  value  ;  and  it  did  not  mean  the  actual  rent 
of  the  farm,  or  tliat  the  improvement  was  beneficial  to  the 
holding-.  With  re^jard  to  arbitration,  however,  he  should 
like  tu  know  wiiat  arbitrator  would  make  an  award  under 
tlie  provision  contained  in  tiie  bill.  Tlie  clause  was  inserted 
in  tlie  House  ol'  Lords — he  did  not  know  why  ;  but  he  hoped 
it  would  be  struck  out  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

ftlr.  J.  How.vuu:  In  drawing  the  bill  of  1S73  the  endea- 
vour was  to  do  justice  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  tiie  provision  as  to  letiing  vah:e  was  in- 
serted for  the  landlord's  protection.  If  a  bona  fide  improve- 
meut were  made,  of  course  it  must  add  to  the  letting  value. 
He  knew  of  uo  other  standard  by  which  to  measure  an 
improvement. 

Professor  I>uND  :  It  was  all  very  well  for  the  Council  to 
say  wlial  they  meant  by  "  letting  value,"  but  that  was  a  ques- 
tion which  a  court  of  law  would  have  to  determine,  and  it  was 
fairly  open  to  argument  that  the  court  might  decide  tiiat  tlie 
"  letting  value"  meant  rent.  He  agreed  that  ihere  must  be 
some  standard,  but  the  "  'ettiug  value"  was  a  most  fallacious 
and  unfair  one  to  the  tenant.  IF  that  was  to  be  the  pivot, 
then,  on  which  the  Government  bill  was  to  turn,  tiie  sooner 
it  was  cut  away  the  better. 

Mr.  W.  BiDDLE  (West  Suffolk):  If  th.ey  did  not  stand 
upon  this  principle,  what  other  could  they  stand  upon  ?  If 
the  improvment  were  unexhausted,  would  any  man  venture  to 
siy  that  it  did  not  add  to  the  letting  value  ?  For  his  part  he 
s  ivv  no  other  basis  for  regulating  the  value  of  an  improve- 
meut. 

M.'.  Pell,  M.P.,  pointed  out  that  there  were  some  iraprove- 
■nents,  such  as  the  application  of  artificial  manures,  which, 
whil.it  adding  to  the  amount  of  the  award  to  be  piid  by  the 
incominu;  tenant,  did  not  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  land. 
The  dilliculty  might  be  got  over  by  making  a  small  chaniie  in 
the  fifth  clause  of  the  bill.  Instead  of  saying  when  the 
tenant  makes  improvements  which  added  to  the  letting  value, 
it  might  run,  "  when  he  executes  improvements  which  are 
snitable  to  and  contribute  to  the  value  of  the  holding."  With 
regard  to  the  provision  relating  to  arbitration,  he  thought 
the  award  should  not  be  a  jumble  of  words,  with  one  lump 
sura,  and  without  reference  to  the  items.  It  should 
set  forth  the  particulars  of  the  several  improvements. 
Acts,  and  things  in  respect  of  which  compensation  was 
awarded,  and  the  amount  of  each  item  should  be  stated.  They 
would  thus  Ret  at  what  the  arbitrators,  referees,  or  courts  of 
law  decided  to  be  improvements,  and  would  be  warned  from 
claiming  what  the  conns  would  not  give  them. 

Mr.  U'ooDWARD  (Gloucestershire)  said  that  his  Chamber 
substituted  "  productive"  for  "  letting"  value  in  the  resolu- 
tion they  had  passed  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Storer,  M.P.,  observed  that  to  most  minds,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Bead's  explanation,  the  letting  value 
meant  the  rent,  and  if  they  looked  at  the  13tli  clause 
of  the  bill  they  would  see  that  it  brought  in  the  ques- 
tion of  rent.  He  would  eliminate  the  term  "  letting  value," 
and  make  it  the  value  of  the  improvements  to  the  succeeding 
tenant. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.  :  The  "  letting  value"  was  not  put  in  to 
please  the  landlord ;  but  to  give  something  tangible  on  which 
to  arrive  at  a  valuation.  Don't  let  them  complicate  the  ques- 
tion by  thinking  of  the  incoming  tenant  at  all.  He  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  bill.     It  was  all  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Bramley  (Lincolnshire)  stated  that  in  his  county 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  improvements  to  be  paid  for  under 
the  bill  were  such  as  would  always  increase  the  "  letting  value" 
of  the  land,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Chamber  they  were  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  general 
principle  of  the  bill ;  though  some  of  its  details  were  objection- 
able, especially  the  13th  clause,  referred  to  by  Storer,  which 
might  lead  to  much  litigation. 

Sir  T.  D.  Aclakd,  M.P.,  criticised  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Government  bill,  and  alluding  to  the  mode  of  valuing,  said 
he  did  not  believe  surveyors  would  give  each  particular  item 
of  improvement,  but  would  contrive  to  evade  the  Act  somehow 
or  other.  As  to  the  13th  clause,  which  directed  that  the 
valuers  were  to  take  the  rent  into  account  in  settling  what  a 
man  was  entitled  to  on  quitting  a  farm  ;  what,  he  asked,  would 
that  lead  them  to  ?  Were  they  to  have  their  rents  fixed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ?  In  his  opinion  the  words  "  letting  value" 
ought  to  be  got  rid   of  altogether.     Let   the  question  of  per- 


manent improvements  be  settled  by  contract  between  landlord 
and  tenant. 

Mr.  Rodwell,  M.P.,  defended  the  bill  against  the  hon. 
baronet's  criticisms,  hut  admitted  that  he  would  leave  out  the 
words  "  letting  value,"  because  it  was  confouiulfd  with  "  rent," 
and  as  the  chuise  stood,  it  certainly  meant  rent.  What  word 
should  he  substituted   for  it,  however,  he  hardly  knew. 

Sir  G.  Jknkinson,  M.P.  (Wiltshire),  sUL'!,'ested  that  the 
clause  should  be  so  worded  as  to  represent  only  the  unexhausted 
value  of  the  iinproveraents  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  incorainj? 
tenant,  and  tiiat  this  would  be  clearly  rendered  by  the  words 
"  an  improvement  by  which  the  outgoing  tenant's  successor 
in  the  holding  would  benefit." 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  re''erred  to  the 
support  which  he  had  j^iven  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  objocting  to  m^ike  compensation  turn  upon 
an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  "  letting  value"  of  tiie 
holding.  His  reasons  were  these  :  llis  friend  Mr.  Read  ad- 
mii  ted  that  the  term  "  letting  value"  might  be  interpreted  to 
mean  rent ;  but  iiis  (Lord  Hampton's)  opinion  was  that  the 
less  they  mixed  up  the  question  of  rent  with  this  measure  the 
better  it  would  be.  Then  Mr.  Read  said  that  lie  did  not  intro- 
duce these  words  into  his  bill  with  any  referen;e  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  landlord,  whilst  Mr.  Howard  said  they  were  intro- 
duced^ with  that  oliject.  Therefore  Mr.  Read  and  Mr. 
(Howard,  the  framers  of  the  bill  of  1873,  did  not  agree  ; 
though  he  was  sure  they  would  agree  with  him  when  he  said 
that  it  was  not  a  question  in  that  Chamber  of  the  landlord's  or 
the  tenant's  interest,  but  what  would  be  best  for  both.  He 
spoke  as  a  landlord  ;  but  long  before  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
and  Farmers'  Clubs  were  heard  of  he  had  been  an  advocate  of 
the  principle  of  security  for  the  unexhausted  improvements  of 
the  tenant.  That  was  the  principle  that  if  a  man  desired  to 
cultivate  his  farm  well,  and  in  these  days  of  high  farming  he 
could  not  do  it  without  incurring  a  great  outlay,  he  oujiht  not 
to  be  turned  out  of  his  holding  at  six  months'  notice.  There- 
fore he  looked  upon  this  as  much  more  a  tenants'  than  a  land- 
lords' question,  and  he  believed  that  all  right-minded  landlords 
and  tenants  would  come  to  the  same  conclusion  about  it.  But 
lie  frankly  admitted  that  whilst  he  objected  to  making  com- 
pensation turn  upon  the  letting  value  he  viewed  it  mainly  as  a 
question  in  the  interest  of  theteiant.  His  objection  to  it  was 
that  it  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  litigation,  and  that  in  a  form 
which  would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  brint;  that  litiga- 
tion to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  As  a  friend  of  the  present 
Government  he  regretted  extremely  that  they  attached  so  much 
importance  to  these  two  words.  And  he  could  not  help  san- 
guinely  hoping  that  they  would  reconsider  whether  it  was 
prudent  to  invest  them  with  so  much  importance. 

The  resolution  disappioving  of  the  principle  under  discus- 
sion was  then  put  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  36. 

Mr.  WHiTxiKER-WiLSON  (Worcestershire)  next  moved  the 
concluding  resolution  prepared  by  the  Business  Cominitttee  : 
"  That  this  Council  disapprove  o''  any  interference  with  freedom 
of  contract."  He  knew  that  he  was  proposing  a  resolution 
that  was  unpopular,  but  lie  believed  that  nothing  would  be 
more  disastrous  both  to  landlord  and  tenant  than  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  compulsion.  True,  the  Chamber  p?ssed  a 
resolution  in  its  favour  three  or  four  months  ago  ;  but  that,  he 
reminded  them,  was  at  an  advanced  hour  in  the  afternoon,  when 
their  number*  had  been  considerably  thinned  out,  and  the 
benches  were  almost  deserted.  On  the  occasion  twenty-five 
voted  one  way  and  twenty-three  the  other,  so  that  there  was 
not  a  large  meeting,  and  the  majority  was  only  two. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  speaker  was  in  error  about  the 
number  of  votes  ;  and 

The  Srcretary  explained  that  the  numbers  were  55  for 
the  resolution  and  50  against  it. 

Mr.  WiiiTAKER-WiLSON  went  on  to  say  that  freedom  of 
contract  was  absolutely  necefsary  in  every  transaction  between 
man  and  man,  whether  it  related  to  the  taking  of  a  farm  or 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  horses,  cattle,  and  slieep.  It  was 
degrading  to  the  class  to  wliich  he  belonged  to  say  that  they 
were  incapable  of  making  an  agreement  with  their  landlords  ; 
for  that  he  denied.  Moreover,  if  they  did  away  with  the  right 
of  private  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  how  long,  he 
would  like  to  know,  would  they  be  able  to  maintain  it  between 
the  owner  and  the  allotment  and  cottage  holder,  the  master 
and  servant?  In  fact,  it  would  lead  to  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  relations  of  society. 

Mr.  Anthony  (Hertfordshire)  seconded  the  motion. 
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Mr.  PiPEK  (Swindon)  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  this 
Council  do  not  wish  to  impose  a  hard-and-fast  rale  upon  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  are  opinion  that  in 
ihe  event  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  being  accepted  as 
a  permissive  measure,  a  clause  should  be  inserted  providing  for 
two  years'  notice  to  quit  on  either  side  in  the  case  of  landlords 
and  tenants  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  Act. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Arkell,  who,  referring  to  Sir 
T.  Acland's  bill,  spoke  favourably  of  some  of  its  provisions. 

After  some  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  the  amendment 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  D.  Long,  Mr.  W.  Biddle,  Mr.  Butler 
(Essex),  and  Mr.  Smythies    (Herefordshire). 

Mr.  DuCKHAM  (Herefordshire),  who  condemned  both  the 
original  motion  and  the  amendment,  expressed  his  surprise 
that,  after  the  resolution  come  to  at  a  previous  Council  meeting, 
the  Business  Committee  should  have  placed  on  the  agenda 
paper  a  proposition  so  antagonistic  to  tlie  views  then  expressed. 
Unless  they  could  have  some  measure,  that  would  secure  to 
the  tenant  the  capital  he  investe  I  in  the  soil,  they  would  never 
see  the  land  made  the  best  use  of.  For  this  reason  he  was 
favourable  to  the  compulsory  principle. 

Mr.  MuNTZ,  as  a  member  of  the  Business  Committee,  ex- 
plained that  in  placing  tlie  present  resolution  on  the  agenda 
paper  they  did  not  bind  themselves  to  its  support  eithrf  indi- 
vidually or  collectively.  He  himself  was  opposed  to  tlie  reso- 
lution, and  he  objected  to  the  bill  of  the  Government  on  the 
ground  of  its  purely  permissive  character.  Its  only  recom- 
mendation was  that  it  recognised  an  existing  wrong,  and  so 
far  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  in  its  present  shape 
it  placed  them  under  the  inconvenience  of  submitting  to  the  law 
whilst  it  allowed  the  wrongdoer  to  escape  from  all  control. 
If  this  bill  became  law  he  should  be  one  of  tiie  first  to  except 
himoelf  from  its  provisions.  He  should  take  what  was  good 
and  useful  in  it,  and  in  ^Messrs.  Howard  and  Read's  bill  and 
Ihe  Agricultural  Tenancies  Bill,  reduce  it  to  an  agreement, 
and  then  get  his  tenants  to  sign  it.  Tlie  idea  prevailed  that  if 
the  bill  were  passed  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  would  be  so 
great  that  nobody  would  dare  to  except  himself  from  its  opera- 
tion. From  that  view  lie  begged  to  dissent.  On  the  contrary, 
lie  believed  that  one  of  the  first  things  to  happen  would  be  that 
it  majority  of  the  landlords,  if  not  all,  and  a  good  many  of  tlie 
tenants,  would  take  advantage  of  the  provision  which  permitted 
them  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Caldecott  (Warwickshire)  said  it  was  a  mistake  to 
desribe  the  bill  as  "  purely  permissive,"  seeing  that  it  must 
come  into  operation,  unless  people  took  action  to  except  them- 
selves from  it. 

Ultimately  Mr.  Piper's  amendment  was  put  and  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  19.  Another  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr. 
DucKHAJi,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Butler,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Conncil  having  approved  of  the  renojinition  of  the  claim  of  the 
tenant  for  compensation  for  une.<Lhausted  improvements  iu  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  considered  that  the  justice  of  the 
claim  should  in  all  cases  secured  by  legal  enactment,  was  op- 
posed by  Capt.  Craigie,  and,  on  a  show  of  hands,  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  31. 

Next,  Mr.  MuNTZ  moved  as  an  amendment,  "That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Council  the  interference  of  legislation  is  objec- 
tionable and  vexatious,  unless  calculated  to  control  the  wrong 
doer,  and  this  Council  desires  that  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
(England)  Bill  introduced  by  Goverument  may  not  become  law 
in  its  present  form  ;  because,  while  it  may  create  inconvenience 
to  parts  of  society  for  whom  legal  interference  is  not  needed,  it 
fails  to  provide  in  any  wav  for  the  control  of  persons  disposed 
to  transgress  the  claims  of  justice,  and  could  only  result  in  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  ell'ectual  legislation  so  urgently 
needed." 

This  was  seconded  by  Jfr.  Woodward  ;  but  exception  being 
taken  to  its  want  of  simplicity,  it  was  withdrawn  ;  and 

Mr.  D.  Long  proposed,  and  Mr.  Lawrece  seconded,  as  an 
amendment,  "That  this  Council  disapproves  of  the  37th  (the 
permissive)  clause  of  the  Goverument  Agricultural  Holdings 
(England)  Bill." 

The  Chairman  wished  to  repeat  that  he  had  always  been 
an  advocate  of  giving  security  to  the  tenant  for  his  outlay  of 
capital.  At  first  he  could  not  persuade  the  tarmers  of  the  value 
of  a  lease  and  the  security  it  gave,  whilst  landlords  thought 
he  was  false  to  his  class.    What  did  he  now  find  ?     Why  that 


farmers  were  jumping  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  were  not 
only  willing  to  adopt  this  principle,  but  were  for  controlling 
individual  liberty,  and  preventing  landlords  and  tenants  from 
making  their  own  agreements  !  This,  he  thought,  was  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  tendency  of  Englishmen  to  jump  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chamber,  and  of  the  Legislature  would  be  in  favour 
of  freedom  of  contract.  Interference  with  indivdual  freedom 
vcas  a  dangerous  tool  to  play  with.  They  must  beware  how 
they  did  it,  unless  there  was  a  necessity  ;  and  there  was  no 
necessity  in  this  case.  They  would  have  gained  a  great  step  if 
they  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  declared  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  between 
landlord  and  tenant  to  the  contrary,  tenants  who  embarked 
their  money  iu  the  imprevement  of  their  holdings  should  have 
a  right  to  compensation.  He  was  convinced  that,  in  a  lew 
years  from  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  a  permissive  measure, 
they  would  find  innumerable  cases  in  which  the  law  would 
come  into  operation  for  want  of  an  agreement,  and  that  very 
few  landlords  would  have  either  the  inclination  or  the  courage 
to  propose  to  their  tenants  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the 
bill.  Instead  of  interfering  with  individual  freedom,  let  them 
try  an  experiment  which  all  experience  led  him  to  believe  would 
be  successful. 

Mr.  Howard  owned  that  he  could  not  follow  the  noble 
lord  in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived,  aud  stated  that 
he  had  heard  Lord  Granville  say  in  the  House  of  Lords  that, 
having  conferred  with  landowners  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
they  had,  without  exception,  declared  that  they  would  contract 
themselves  out  of  the  Act.  To  suppose,  therefore,  if  a  per- 
missive measure  were  passed,  that  it  would  be  compulsory  iu 
practice  was  an  utter  illusion ;  and  fjr  the  Chamber  to  say 
that  the  main  principle  of  tiie  bill  might  be  set  aside  by  any 
single  individual  would  be  to  stultify  itself  in  the  estimation 
of  every  thinking  man  in  the  country.  What  was  it  that  had 
given  rise  to  the  demand  for  Tenant-Right  ?  Simply  that  tiie 
landowners  as  a  body  had  not  followed  the  example  of  the 
noble  lord  in  the  chair,  and  given  security  by  lease  or  agree- 
ment for  the  improvements  effected  by  their  tenants.  If  they 
had  done  that,  we  should  never  have  heard  anything  about  this 
question  of  Tenant-Right.  As  to  the  Government  bill,  it 
really  gave  nothing  and  secured  nothing  to  the  tenant.  It  left 
him  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord ;  and 
to  say  tliat  it  secured  to  him  every  right  whatever  was  not 
a  fair  reprfssutation  of  what  the  bill  bore  upon  its  surface. 
Why  it  did  not  secure  to  him  even  a  twelvemonth's  notice  to 
quit.  In  short,  the  bill  left  the  tenant  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
caprice  of  his  landlord;  and  he  insisted  that  a  law  which  did 
not  absolutely  provide  security  to  the  tenant  would  prove  dis- 
appointing and  illusory.  He  would  say,  take  care,  first,  that 
the  compensation  clauses  were  fair  and  just,  aud  he  had  not 
lieard  from  anyone  that  they  were  unfair ;  but,  having  made 
them  fair  and  just,  next  make  them  binding.  They  might  rely 
upon  it  that  then  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants 
would  be  far  more  comfortable  in  future.  Nothing  short  of  a 
eorapuL-ory  measure,  iiowever,  would  satisfy  the  great  body  of 
the  tenantry  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Herman  Biddell  (East  Suffolk),  thinking  he  was  the 
best  man  to  make  his  own  bargain,  was  in  favour  of  freedom 
of  contract. 

Mr.  LiPSCOMBE  reminded  the  Chamber  that  its  own  bill  on 
the  subject  contained  a  modified  clause  to  the  effect  that  in 
every  agreement  there  should  he  expressed  some  bona  fide  con- 
sideration for  the  improvements  specified  in  the  schedules,  and 
that  that  was  confirmed  by  55  to  50  votes. 

Mr.  T.  HoRLEY  opposed  the  original  motion,  which  he  con  • 
tended  was  tantamount  to  a  reversal  of  the  previously  recorded 
judgment  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Jasper  More  (Shropshire)  took  a  similar  view  of  the 
question,  and  observed  that  in  the  course  of  these  discussions 
much  liad  been  said  about  the  farmer's  ability  to  make  hisowu 
agreement ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  from  what  had  taken  place 
that  day,  that  the"  Farmers'  F'riends  "  were  incapable  of  pre- 
paring a  resolution  that  clearly  expressed  their  own  views. 

Eventually  Mr.  Long  consented  to  alter  his  amendment  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lipscombe.  It  then  ran 
in  these  terms  :  "That  this  Council  disapproves  of  the  37tli 
clause  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Bill,  unless  the 
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followiug  words  be  added  thereto  :  "  Provided  thai  in  every 
agreement  there  shall  be  crpressed  some  bona  fide  coitsideraliuit 
for  the  iinprovemenh  siiecijled  in  the  third  and  fourth 
schedules  of  this  Jet.'  " 


On  the  question  being  jHit  tlie  araendmeat  in  tliis  shape  was 
carried  by  2t  to  15,  amid  cheers. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  ihv.n  passed  to  tlie  Ciiairniaa,  and  the 
Council  separated. 


HEXHAM      FARMERS'       CLUB. 

SHEEP  MANAGEMENT. 


At  the  last  meeting.  Captain  Nicholson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Ly.vll,  Caddonlee,  Galashiels,  read  the  following  ; 
In  these  days  of  agricultural  newspapers,  essays,  and 
discussions  at  clubs,  it  is  exceedingly  ditlicult  to  find  a  subject 
on  which  much  can  be  said,  which  shall  prove  fresh,  interesting, 
and  instructive.  There  will,  therefore,  be  much  in  this  paper 
well  known  to  all,  and  perhaps  nothing  hitherto  unknown  by 
those  who  are  flockmasters.  I  selected  this  subject  simply 
because  it  is  one  that  I  am  most  acquainted  with,  and  can 
enter  upon  without  fear  of  leaving  any  ideas  so  erroneous  as 
to  cause  any  one  serious  loss.  There  are  three  great  classes 
of  sheep  in  Scotland — namely,  Blackfaced,  Cheviot,  and 
Border  Leicester ;  and  breeders  of  these  different  kinds  have 
by  careful  attention  preserved  a  distinct  and  pure  breed  of 
each.  From  these  classes  are  produced  many  and  various 
cross-breeds,  which  have  been  found  belter  adapted  for  certain 
farms,  and,  therefore,  more  profitable.  And  here  let  it  be 
remarked,  tliat  on  no  one  thing  will  the  success  and  profit  of  a 
sheep  stock  depend  more  than  on  the  proper  selection  of  that 
breed  or  class  of  sheep  which  shall  be  most  suitable  for  the 
farm.  Of  the  Blackfaced  we  have  not  much  to  say,  but  we 
have  it  on  good  authority  that  the  breed  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  last  twenty  years.  Being  naturally  hardy, 
they  thrive  on  mountainous  farms,  and  live  through  fierce 
storms  in  a  most  suprisiug  manner.  The  kind  of  hill  best 
suited  for  them  is  one  with  a  mixed  herbage,  some  rough 
bogs  or  patches  of  heather  being  necessary  for  their  winter 
food.  There  is  also  wiiat  is  called  the  "  moss"  plant;,  which 
is  very  good  for  them  when  they  can  get  at  it  in  spring.  In 
fact,  it  is  said,  they  will  sooner  recover  from  poor  condition  on 
it  than  feeding  on  turnips  oq  low  land.  It  is  found  on  light, 
loose  places.  The  sheep  pull  it  out  of  the  ground  and  eat  the 
root  part.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  liabits  of  this  kind  of 
sheep — how  seldom  they  stray  from  their  own  hill  ,  wild  as 
their  nature  is,  and  liow  they  keep  to  the  divisions  or  "cuts" 
in  which  they  generally  graze.  The  ewe  lambs  are  of  course 
reserved  for  breeding,  but  many  of  the  wedder  lambs,  being 
fat  and  marketable  in  the  butcher's  shop,  are  killed  wlven  they 
are  taken  from  their  mother  ;  but  if  kept  on,  it  is  rare  that 
they  are  brought  to  the  market  until  they  are  two  jears  old, 
unless  in  the  case  of  crosses  by  a  Leicester  ram,  which  can  be 
easily  fed  on  turnips  or  good  grass  after  being  once  clipped. 
Their  mutton  always  commands  the  highest  price  in  the 
market,  being  largely  mixed  with  lean.  Their  wool,  however, 
is  comparatively  of  low  value.  Blackfaced  ewes  begin  to 
lamb  after  the  middle  of  April,  and  they  are  generally  allowed 
to  retain  their  wool  till  the  very  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of 
July.  Cheviots  are  also  bred  on  hill  farms,  but  of  a  better 
class  of  hills  than  are  assigned  to  the  Blackfaced  on  grassy 
land,  though  they  eat  heather  at  certain  seasons.  Their 
wool  is  fine  and  valuable,  sometimes  approaching  nearly  to 
the  price  of  Leicesters.  A  kind  of  cloth  manufactured  from 
their  wool  is  at  present  very  fashionable,  and  is  expected  by 
some  to  be  in  great  demand  next  season.  On  many  farms 
Cheviot  ewes  are  wintered  like  the  Blackfaced,  without  any 
turnips  or  artificial  feeding,  unless  perhaps  hay  or  sheaves  of 
corn  in  a  severe  storm.  But,  as  Leicester  rams  are  sent  to 
many  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  turnips  for  two  or 
three  months  in  spring.  This  cross  from  Cheviot  by  Leicester 
ram  (half-bred)  gives  us  the  favourite  ewes  on  the  arable 
Scotch  farm.  The  ewe-larubs  are  always  in  demand,  and  all 
except  the  rubbish  are  bought  up  to  be  retained  for  breeding, 
and,  though  smaller,  command  a  better  price  than  tlie  wethers, 
which  are  stronger  and  grow  into  better  sheep  for  feeding. 
Many  farmers  who  have  half-bred  ewes  on  poor  or  high  land 
have  begun  to  breed  half-bred  lambs  from  their  own  ewes ; 
that  is,  by  using  a  lialf-bred  tup  instead  of  a  Leicester,  and 
have  succeeded  in  many  instances  in  maintaining  a  good 
stock.     Others,  however,  have  a  prejudice  to  this  double  cross 


and  certainly  there  is  a  tendency  among  them  to  get  lighter  in 
wool,  and  a  jicneral  coarseness  apt  to  present  itself  when 
special  allentiou  has  not  been  paid  to  the  selection  of  the 
rams.  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  possible  to  preserve  as  geod 
a  stock  in  this  way  as  by  breeding  from  a  Cheviot — in  fact,  a 
stronger  and  larger  class  of  sheep — by  very  good  management, 
by  !:electing  only  a  few  of  the  most  choice  of  them,  say  the 
half  of  the  ewe-lambs,  and  allowing  the  others  to  go  for  feed- 
ing, but  only  by  such  means.  It  becomes  then  a  question  of 
calculation  for  those  who  have  half-bred  ewes,  whether  to 
recruit  their  stock  in  this  way  or  by  buying  the  first  crosses. 
I  have  referred  particularly  to  this,  Lecause  it  has  been  a 
question  of  great  importance  with  us,  gradually  getting  solved 
by  experience  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  having  thus  had 
good  opportunities  of  observing  Loth  success  and  partial 
failure,  and  heard  the  testimony  of  others  who  have  tried 
both  ways,  it  is  not  rashly  that  we  venture  an  opinion.  The 
Cheviot  wether-lambs  require  to  be  kept  till  they  are  two  or 
three,  or  even  four  years  old,  before  they  are  fed,  but  are  then, 
if  of  a  good  class,  grand  sheep.  Erora  ewes  of  this  class  there 
generally  are  taken  five  and  some;imes  six  crops  of  lambs. 
Afterwards  they  are  fed  ou  turnips  and  other  feeding  stuffs 
which  fit  them  for  the  fat  market.  They  are  slow  feeders, 
but  in  the  fat  market  they  are  worth  a  much  higher  price  per 
ib.  than  crosses  or  Leicesters,  especially  if  brought  out  alter 
New  Year,  when  there  is  commonly  a  slackness  in  the  supply 
of  wether  mutton.  The  Border  Leicester  sheep  are  every. 
where  known  among  farmers  for  their  size,  symmetry,  and  fine 
wool.  In  Scotland  great  attention  and  expense  have  been 
given  by  breeders  of  rams  to  keep  this  class  up  to  the  state  of 
perfection  which  has  existed  for  many  years.  We  admit  that 
from  Norihumberland  and  other  northern  counties  of  England 
we  annually  obtain  many  very  good,  useful,  well-bred  Leicester 
rams.  I  myself  have  used  rams  bred  by  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  this  Club  with  great  satisfaction.  Still  it  is  extraordinary, 
though  patent  to  all  who  lend  their  observation  to  the  fact, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  who  try,  only  one  or  two 
approach,  and  none  have  yet  been  able  to  command,  the  prices 
which  are,  year  after  year,  realised  by  one  or  two  Scotch  Ilocks, 
such  as  Mertoun  and  Mellendean.  It  seems  difficult  to  assign 
a  reason  for  this.  It  cannot  be  mere  popular  favour, 
for  the  high  prices  are  given  by  presumably  the  best  judges 
— those  very  gentlemen  who  are  breeding  and  competing 
with  them.  Again,  it  would  be  thought,  as  many  of  the 
very  best  rams  from  these  flocks  have  been  bought  by  breeders, 
we  must  have  nearly  the  same  blood  and  breed  on  other  farms, 
and  so  we  undoubtedly  have,  and  yet  the  Mertoun  rams  top 
the  market.  Now  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
breeding  of  pure  Leicesters,  but  I  know  I  am  speaking  to  some 
who  have,  and  who  have  taken  a  most  honourable  position  in 
this  advanced  branch  of  farming.  I  therefore  tread  ou 
dangerous  ground,  but  it  ever  seems  to  me  that  one  great 
reason  for  their  superiority  is  the  soil  on  which  they  are 
reared.  On  almost  no  two  farms  do  sheep  grow  exactly  alike, 
and,  for  instance,  thinking  now  of  the  farms  adjoining 
Caddonlee,  I  could  almost  give  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
stock  upon  each.  Now  we  certainly  have  no  wish  to  detract 
from  the  credit  due  to  those  famous  breeders  in  the  very  least, 
but  merely  would  like  to  discover  the  cause  why  they  have 
not  been  outstripped  by  younger  rivals.  But  may  it  not  be  a 
fact  that  those  who  have  so  long  carried  the  palm  have  been 
specially  favoured  by  nature?  that  tne  soil  ou  which  they 
rear  their  sheep  is  capable  of  most  perfectly  developing  that 
particular  formation,  style,  and  growth  of  wool  which  we 
recognise  as  the  true  Border  Leicester?  To  be  successful  in 
the  breeding  of  those  valuable  animals,  close  attention  must 
be  given  and  great  interest  taken  in  them.  There  seems  to 
be,  however,  a  peculiar  fascination  in  the  occupation  which 
the  uninitiated  cannot  know,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  as 
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thereby  some  very  able  men  are  led  to  devote  themselves  and 
their  capital  to  it;  and  altlioug;h  they  are  generally  rewanled 
in  the  most  substantial  way,  still  other  flockmasters  are  deeply 
indebted  to  them,  and  the  country  as  well,  for  we  can  still 
boast  of  the  best  sheep  in  the  world.  Of  all  the  Scotch 
breeds,  Leicesters  are  the  most  easily  fattened.  Unfortunately, 
however,  tlieir  mutton  is  too  fat  for  the  popular  taste,  which 
is  year  by  year  becorain?  laore  fastidious.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  they  are  less  hardy,  we  find  more  half-bred  ewes, 
as  before  described,  or  a  cross  from  these  by  Leicester  rams. 
The  lambs  trora  either  of  these  classes  of  ewes  by  Leicesters, 
again,  have  all  the  good  properties  for  feeding  and  growth  of 
wool  thht  can  be  desired.  We  have  in  recent  years 
had  occasion  to  observe  a  number  of  lambs  hred 
from  a  Leicester  Cheviot  or  half-bred  ewe,  by  an  0.^ford 
Down  ram.  They  were  very  good  h'mbs,  and  found  favour 
with  feeders.  But  we  think  it  highly  improbable  that 
the  three-quarter-bred  lambs  will  be  ever  superseded. 
We  will  now,  at  the  risk  of  being  tliougbt  tedious, 
enter  into  some  details  of  the  maniiyement  of  sheep  on 
arable  land,  and  premise  tliat  whether  Leicester  three-quarter 
or  half-bred,  tlie  treatment  is  very  similar.  But,  of  course, 
the  finer  the  breed  of  the  sheep  the  less  exposure  can  they 
stand.  It  will  therefore  be  a  most  important  step  to  determine 
what  class  will  he  most  likely  to  suit  a  farm  before  buying, 
and  if  a  doubt  arise  it  will  generally  be  found  most  advan- 
tageous to  decide  in  favour  ot  the  cross  nearer  to  the  Cheviot. 
Again,  care  should  he  taken  not  to  overstock.  Four  hundred 
ewes  getting  a  sutlicient  qmiutity  of  food  and  attention  can 
easily  leave  as  much  prolit  as  500  pinclied  in  their  food  and 
badly  cared  for.  In  tlie  former  case  not  only  will  there  be  a 
saving  of  20  per  cent,  of  capital,  but  the  death-rate  will 
certainly  be  lower.  Tlie  miniber  of  lambs  to  which  a 
stock  of  ewes  will  give  birth  in  spring  will  always 
depend  upon  the  condition  and  management  of  them 
in  the  preceding  autumn.  Of  course,  on  mj\ny  farms  it  is  not 
desirable  that  there  should  be  many  twins,  and  especially  if 
they  are  to  be  grazed  on  second  yiar's  grass.  To  secure  a 
large  proportion,  however,  the  ewes  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  too  fat  during  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
but  in  October,  or  about  a  fortnight  before  the  rams  are  put 
beside  them,  they  should  have  richer  diet.  An  addition  of 
corn  or  cake  to  tlieir  usual  pasture,  or  else  turnips,  should  be 
given.  By  this  means  they  will  be  in  an  improving  and 
thriving  state  at  the  time  of  conception,  and  the  number  of 
lambs  will  unquestionably  be  greater  than  if  they  had  either 
been  too  fat  or  limited  to  their  ordinary  fare.  We  certainly 
agree  with  others  in  thinking  it  objectionable  to  feed  breeding 
sheep  extra  well  at  one  time,  and  again  to  restrict  them,  thereby 
causing  a  decline  in  their  condition  and  damage  to  the  growth 
of  wool  (and  this  objection  is  often  urged  in  regard  to  what 
has  been  stated)  ;  but  asjsheep  are  known  to  thrive  extra  well 
after  the  time  alluded  to,  and  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
embryo  lamb  attaining  such  a  size  as  to  draw  heavily  npon 
the  system,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  any  evil  efft- cts 
after  they  are  returned  to  ordinary  fare.  In  fact,  now  is  the 
time  to  eat  up  rough  pastures  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste.  Care  must  lie  taken  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  fall 
off,  as  if  they  once  become  lean  during  the  winter  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  weakened ;  the  wool  will  be  injured,  and  it  will 
be  next  to  impossible  to  recover  what  they  have  lost.  Turnips 
seem  the  most  natural  food,  and  common  ones  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  swedes.  If  rough  pastures  he  at  hand,  it  will  be 
found  advantiigeous  to  let  them  find  their  way  to  it  every  day, 
not  only  to  effect  a  saving  in  turnips,  but  the  exercise  is  very 
beneficial.  At  the  time  of  a  snowstorm  hay,  pea-straw,  or 
even  oat-straw  will  greedily  be  eaten,  and  the  sheep  will  suffer 
less  from  cold  than  if  fed  on  turnips  alone.  An  ordinary 
cartload  of  turnips  to  every  80  or  100  sheep  per  day,  with  a 
full  supply  of  any  one  of  those  articles,  will  keep  them  in  good 
condition,  especially  if  retained  in  a  good  shelter,  and  be  found 
as  cheap  food  in  ordinary  seasons  as  can  be  procured.  Por 
two  months  previous  to  lambing  ewes  consume  large  quantities 
of  food,  perhaps  twice  as  much  as  hoggets.  It  is  very  notice- 
able in  spring  how  much  more  they  eat  in  the  cold  weather 
than  when  it  is  mild,  as  they  are  then  tempted  to  lie  and  bask 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Still,  as  the  main  object  is  to  keep 
them  thriving  and  healthy,  not  to  lay  on  fat,  we  do  not  think 
it  advisable,  except  if  turnips  are  scarce  and  have  to  be  denied 
them,  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  feeding,  until  just  before 
the  lambing  commences,  when,  to  bring  on  a  larger  flow  of 


milk,  a  little  corn  and  bian  may  he  judiciously  given.     Onts 
alone  are  rather  dangerous  just  then,  being  considered  to  have 
a  tendency  to  cause,  or  at  all  events  increase,  inflammation  ; 
but:  the  bran  will  have  a  counteracting  effect.     Care  should  be 
taken  to  iirovide  proper  accommodation  for  the  lambing  season, 
and  what  are  required   are,  a  dry  field   well  sheltered,   and,  if 
possible,  with  a  southern  exposure  (nothing  helps  lambs  more 
than  a  little  sun);   not  too  small  a  field,  as  the  ewes  are  much 
the  better  of  having  room  to  move   about,  while  the  field  will 
be  kept  cleaner,  and  the  sheep  will  be  much  the  bciter  fur  the 
little   pickings  of  grass  which   will  spring  up.     Then  a  few 
hurdles  erected  here  and  there,  with  a  little  straw  covering,  in 
which  to  confine  a  ewe  taking  a  distaste  to  one  of   her  lambs, 
or  as  a  protection  for  weakly  ones  in  a  blast,  will  save  the 
shepherd  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     The  court  for  them  to  lie 
in  at  nigiit  should  also  be  roomy  and  airy,  but  without  cold 
draughts  in  it.     Many  put  up  a  temporary  shed  every  year, 
but,  having  just  completed  one  of  more  durability,  it  seems 
more  ecinomical  to  erect  a  suitable  one  at  once.     A  comfort- 
able box,  with  a  stove,  should  be  provided  for  the  man  in 
attendance,  and    every  assistance  given  him   to  enable  him  to 
do  his  duty  by  thein.     Special  regard  should  be  paid  to  clean- 
liness ;  and  in  the  event  of  inflammation  and  death,  some  one 
not  connected  with  lambing  should  dispose  of  the  carcase. 
There  is,  of  course,  great  difference  in  pasture  on  dift'erent 
soils  for  fattening  cattle  or  sheep,  and  this  holds  especially 
good  in  regard  to  lambs,  not  only  because  of  what  they  eat, 
but  also  the  variety  of  richness  of  milk  from  their  mothers, 
according  to  the  soil  and  age  of  grass  on  which  they  feed. 
Some  iuteresting  experiments  were   made  last  year  by  Dr. 
Stevenson  Macadam,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Edinburgh,  in 
annlysing  a  number  of  samples  of  milk  taken  from  ewes  on  my 
farm      at      different     times,      and     from     different     fields. 
It     was    then     found    that    the    average    quality     of    the 
milk   produced   and    tested    contained    from    18  to   20  per 
cent,    of    solids,    being  a    half    more    than   the    recognised 
standard,  of  cows'  milk — in  other  words,  that  2  quarts  of  ewes' 
milk  was  ol  the  same  nutritive  value  as  three  quarts  of  cows' 
milk.     Secondly,  that  the  milk  in  the  ewe's  udder  at  the  period 
of  parturition  was  very  much  richer  than  say  a  week  after. 
Thirdly,  of  samples  from  ewes  in  different  fields,  the  richest  was 
from  a  young  grass  field  newly  limed,  old  cropped  land,  aud 
having  a  southern  exposure.     Fourthly,  that,  next   to  young 
grass,  fine  old  pasture  with  natural  grasses  was  preferable  to 
second  year's  grass  of  an  ordinary  rotation  ;  in  fact,  was  better 
than  the  young  field  which  had  been  recently  reclaimed,  and 
on  which  the  ryegrass  was  in  consequence  more  than  ordinarily 
growthy  and  succulent,  but  where  there  was  scarcity  of  clover. 
Unfortunately  Dr.  Macadam   was  necessarily  hurried  at  the 
time  for  the  information  he  wanted,  and  could  not  conveniently 
proceed  further,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  instructive  to 
have  ascertained  by  further  trial  which  of  the  artificial  feeding 
stuffs  generally  used  would  enrich  the  milk  most ;  and  how 
much  of  such  food  would  be  required  to  bring  up  the  milk  of  a 
ewe  on  second  year's  grass  to  the  same  standard  as  that  of  a 
ewe  in  a  field  where  tiie  soil  is  of  the  same  quality,  but  the 
grass   of  tlie   first  season.     No  doubt    there    will  be    great 
difference,  in  like  manner,  in  the  feeding  properties  of  many  of 
the  different  clovers   and  grasses  we    annually  grow  in  our 
young  pastures;  but  these  must  be  selected  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  soil.     It  is  well  to  sow  only  what  tlie  sheep  are  fond 
of,  and  keep  evenly  down,  as  lambs  especially  do  not  thrive 
best  on  rough  pasture.     There  should  never  be  too  many  ewes 
and  lambs  in  a  field — never  more  than  3  ewes  and  twins  per 
acre,  and  2  ewes  aud  their  twins  will  often  be  found  better 
suited  ;  while  if  the  grass  get  rough,  a  few  young  cattle  will 
top  tlie  ryegrass  and  do  no  harm  to  the  grazing  of  the  sheep. 
Water  should  he  in  every  field.     Ewes  may  often  be  observed 
drinking  so  early  as  in  the  month  of  April,  if  turnips  are  not 
allowed  them.     It  is  often  difticalt  to  find  food  suitable  for 
lambs  after  they  are  first  taken  from  their  mothers.     Perhaps, 
of  ail  tilings,  clover  foggage  is  the  best ;  but  if  that  cannot  be 
had,  the  field  on  which  they  are  to  be  put  should  be  cleaned 
of  stock  for  a  week  or  ten  days  previously,  not  so  much  that 
the  supply  of  grass  may  be  increased,  but  that  it  may  be  clean 
and   fresh.     Nothing  is  so   hurtful  to  them  as  to  have  very 
many  in  one  field.     It  is  astonishing  how  they  will  thrive  for 
a  time  even  ou  hill  pasture,  if  they  have  plenty  of  boutids  aud 
get  the   little  they  eat   clean   and   palatable.      If  they   are 
intended  for  early  feeding  they  should  receive  a  little  cake  at 
once,  and  perhaps  it  is  wiser  to  learn  them  to  eat  from  boxes 
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befors  iliey  are  ueaucd.  We  regard  this  as  a  most  critical 
tinie  with  liopgets,  on  wliich  depends  very  much  of  their  after- 
prosperity.  Tiie  great  point  is  to  keep  them  from  losinj;  any 
condition  or  lamh-t'at  tliey  may  have  acquired,  and  to  ii  ivi-. 
them  in  a  fair  nay  of  feeding'  as  well  as  growing  when  the 
cold  weather  sets  in.  They  should  be  put  early  on  to  the 
turnips  ;  dry  weather  being  greatly  to  be  desired  vvhen  they 
are  first  confined  on  them.  Some  prefer  to  learn  them  to  eat 
turnips  on  grass  fields.  There  is  no  difficulty  or  danger  eiilier 
way,  if  the  lioggets  liave  been  kept  thriving — the  importance 
of  which  1  have  tried  to  impress— but  if  they  have  been  ill- 
cared-lor  and  are  in  a  back-going  state  there  is  often  not  only 
a  difficulty  in  gettiugthem  to  eat  luruips,  but  also  serious  loss. 
White  turnips  first  and  then  yellows  are  to  be  preferred,  and 
these  should  be  cut  so  soon  as  the  iiogrjets  give  evidence  of 
casline  their  teeth.  There  is  an  objection  to  giving  swedes 
early  to  young  ani;nals  ;  the  stomachs  of  such  seem  to  get 
more  contracted, wliich  causes  them  to  have  alighter  appearance, 
and  prevents  them  eating  so  much  at  a  time  as  is  desirable. 
In  the  use  of  artificial  food  it  is  unwise  to  allow  them  as  much 
as  they  would  eat  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  as  they 
would  in  that  case  be  sure  to  take  a  dislike  to  it  and  suffer  in 
consequence.  Hoggets  which  have  done  well  are  generally 
fat  in  January — in  fact,  they  may  be  said  to  lay  on  most  fat 
up  to  that  time  :  after  that  they  grow  more  rapidly.  They 
may  be  sent  to  the  fat  market  whenever  it  is  considered 
desirable  ;  but  growing  and  feeding  with  spring  weather,  they 
should  pay  well  for  keep.  Of  course,  hoggs  intended  for 
breeding  or  grazing  do  not  require  anything  like  so  good 
treatment,  but;  ought  to  be  kept  regularly  thriving  and 
liealthy.  A  question  naturally  arises,  whether  it  is  more  pro- 
fitable to  keep  a  feeding  or  a  breeding  stock  ?  That  depends 
very  much  upon  the  season,  and  the  relative  prices  of  lean 
and  fat  stock.  The  safest  plan  is  to  abide  by  that  class  most 
suited  to  the  farm.  Wiiere  there  is  rough  grass  to  all'ord 
winter  food,  ewes  will  generally  piiy  most ;  on  fine  dry  laud 
feeding  stock  is  to  be  preferred.  No  one  should  ever  attempt 
to  keep  more  ewes  than  he  is  sure  he  can  provide  food  for,  as 
except  at  certain  seasons  they  can  rarely  be  suld  but  at  a 
sacrifice.  Hoggs  are  much  more  marketable.  Feeding  sheep 
certainly  enrich  the  land  more  than  ewes  aud  lambs,  not  only 
because  of  the  rich  artificial  food  consumed  by  them,  but  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  the  nursing  ewe  and  tiie  growing, 
bone-acquiring  lamb  retain  something  from  the  land  tliat  tlie 
others  do  not  require.  The  diseases  prevalent  among  sheep 
are  very  many,  and  are  the  result  of  various  causes.  Some 
come  by  infection,  such  as  foot-and-mouth  disease,  scab,  &c. 
Others  arise  from  want  of  care,  and  from  sudden  changes  in 
feeding  ;  while  a  third  class  is  incidental  to  tlie  ground  on 
which  they  are  grazed,  either  in  its  natural  state,  or 
brought  about  by  something  that  has  been  applied 
to  it.  Foot-and-raoutli  disease  has  often  proved  itself  a  ter- 
rible scourge,  especially  among  fat  sheep  or  ewes  in  lamb. 
Much  more  stringent  measures  are  required  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  in  regard  to  the  transit  of  cattle  and  sheep,  as  this 
disease  seems  to  be  terribly  infectious,  though  not  always 
equally  so.  For  instance,  siieep  have  been  kuown  to  take  it 
from  the  cattle,  and  yet  at  another  time  to  be  in  the  same  field 
with  cattle  suflering  and  escape.  Some  adopt  the  plan,  when 
it  is  discovered,  of  running  all  the  sheep  together,  thereby 
causing  all  to  be  infected  at  once,  and  thus  getting  tiirougii 
with  what  is  really  a  great  grievance.  Although  something 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  plan  the  other,  of  removing  | 
the  clean  from  the  unclean,  seems  the  most  commendable.  By 
this  means  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  checked,  espe- 
cially if  the  sheep  are  on  grass,  and  widely  scattered,  and,  at 
all  events,  when  the  ailing  are  by  themselves  it  is  easier  to  be 
extra  kind  and  attentive  to  them.  They  must  be  allowed  any- 
thing they  can  eat  easily  ;  and  though  it  appears  painful,  it  is 
said  to  be  advisable  to  stir  them  up  occasionally.  Inflamma- 
tion at  lambing  time  is  another  infectious  and  diadly  disease. 
Usually  the  sequence  to  a  bad  case  of  lambing,  if  strict  care  is 
not  exeicised,  assumes  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  aud  other 
ewes  which  have  iambed  easily,  perhaps  without  requiring 
assistance,  may  be  seized,  and  death  be  the  consequence.  Kerne- 
dies  have  often  been  tried,  but  with  very  partial  success.  If  a 
ewe  shows  bad  symptoms  early,  it  is  often  the  wisest  plau  to  kill 
her  to  keep  the  rest  more  safe.  Those  diseases  caused  by  a 
sudden  change  of  diet  are  almost  exclusively  relating  to  the 
stomach,  and  may  therefore  be  avoided  by  careful  management 
in  many  cases,  but  flushes  of  grass  and  such-like  contingencies 


are  beyond  control.  Late-sown  turnips  much  gone  to  shaw  are 
very  dangerous.  The  sheep  die  very  quickly,  often  being 
found  wiiere,  aud  as  they  had  lain  down  at  night,  but  dead. 
For  some  reason,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  while  ewes  were 
thriving  well,  the  hoggs  on  many  farms  in  the  South-east  of 
Scotland  ceased  taking  a  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  them 
growing  aud  improving.  I  refer  to  hogjjs  being  fed  on  turnips 
alone:  those  getting  feeding  stuffs  did  better.  It  was  disco- 
vered that  when  removed  to  grass  land  they  resumed  feeding 
to  an  ordinary  extent,  but  belore  that  was  done  many  died  and 
others  sank  into  poor  condition.  No  satisfactory  reason  was 
adduced  for  an  occurrence  quite  unusual,  and  all  the  more 
extraordinary  that,  the  winter  having  been  very  mild, theturnips 
were  fresh  and  apparently  very  good.  Some  curious  diseases 
are  incidental  to  hill  land  in  its  natural  state.  They  belong 
to  the  third  class,  and  are  very  much  beyond  control.  One 
commonly  known  by  the  Scotch  like,  or  "  louping,"  or  shaking 
ill,  appears  in  the  end  of  spring  and  esrly  summer  weeks.  Old 
sheep,  such  as  ewes,  are  seldom  affected,  but  hoggets  and  lambs 
are  very  subject  to  it.  It  seems  like  a  kind  of  apoplexy,  and 
is  worse  when  we  have  cold  east  winds,  and  when  the  sheep 
are  in  poor  condition.  It  coufines  itself  almost  exclusively 
to  uncropped  land,  and  if  sheep  be  noticed  quickly  after  they 
are  seized,  and  immediately  removed  to  a  young  grass  field  they 
frequently  recover.  The  application  of  gas-lime  or  other 
lime  to  the  ground  is  attended  with  a  great  alleviation  of  this 
disease.  To  allow  the  sheep  the  liberty  of  a  sown-out  field 
along  with  the  hill  is  a  great  protection,  or  a  little  linseed 
cake  given  is  said  to  answer  the  same  end.  Sheep  bred  on 
tbose  farms  are  not  so  subject  to  this  disease  as  others  brought 
from  farms  where  there  is  no  trace  cf  it ;  at  the  same  time, 
sheep  removed  from  those  farms  carry  no  tendency  to  suffer 
from  it  afterwards,  so  that  the  loss  is  confined  solely  to  the 
occupiers  of  those  particular  farms.  The  deatli-rate  among 
sheep  is  ever  highest  among  sheep  grazed  on  land  in  a  very 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  where  many  are  kept  per  acre. 
W^e  spoke  of  lime  as  having  a  tendency  to  assuage  one 
disease,  but  we  also  know,  when  inordinately  applied  to  light 
land,  it  is  the  parent  of  other  diseases.  One  of  these  is  called 
weak  hack,  or,  in  fact,  is  simply  weakness  in  the  spine.  Lambs 
only  are  affected.  The  poor  things  are  wonderfully  lively,  and 
otherwise  healthy,  but  as  they  lose  the  use  of  their  hind  legs, 
they  are  almost  worthless,  and  may  as  well  be  killed  and  ex- 
posed for  what  they  will  bring.  Heavy  liming  has  often  been 
attended  with  so  bad  consequences  in  this  form,  that  it  has 
been  found  advisable  to  sell  off  the  breeding  stock,  and  keep 
only  feeding  sheep.  After  a  rotation  of  crops,  the  disease  will 
be  less  virulent,  aud  gradually  as  the  lime  becomes  exhausted 
will  it  disappear.  Gas-lime  does  not  seem  to  liave  the  effect, 
but  rather  the  contrary.  On  a  farm  where  this  disease  of  weak 
back  was  wont  to  manifest  itself,  it  took  at  one  time  a  different 
form,  in  that  the  sheep,  though  to  all  appearance  as  strong 
as  others,  had  really  tuch  weak  legs  that  they  were  found  with 
them  broken  without  any  apparent  cause.  This  very  naturally 
was  the  source  of  great  perplexity  to  the  farmer  for  a  time, 
till  one  day  a  number  were  being  driven  along  the  road,  when 
one  was  observed  to  stumble,  and  its  leg  to  break  in  the  effort 
to  recover  itself.  I  believe  this  was  properly  set  down  to  an 
undue  application  of  lime,  with  an  untoward  season,  but  the 
evil  effects  have  since  disappeared,  and  there  is  now  on  the  same 
farm  as  good  and  healthy  a  stock  as  can  be  desired.  A  word 
or  two  for  the  guidance  of  shepherds  and  others  attending, 
upon  whom  very  much  depends  :  lu  Scotland  the  shepherds  are 
a  most  intelligent  and  generally  trustworthy  class  of  men. 
They  have  in  most  cases  a  few  sheep  of  their  own,  the  keep  of 
which  is  considered  as  part  of  their  wages  ;  but,  in  whatever 
way,  they  are  always  well  paid  and  able  to  live  comfortably. 
B  egularily  in  feeding  is,  of  course,  essential ;  and  it  will  always  be 
the  aim  of  a  good  shepherd  to  notice  any  sheep  ailing  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  apply  what  remedy  he  can  immediately.  A 
sharp  eye  in  detecting  disease  in  its  primary  stages  will  not 
only  be  most  valuable  to  his  master,  but  of  great  service  to  him- 
self. They  should  ever  be  careful  to  abstain  from  anything 
the  least  approaching  to  rough  treatment  when  folding  or 
removing  from  one  place  to  anotiier,  or  when  handling  fjr  the 
purposes  of  clipping,  dipping,  and  such  like.  Being  animals 
that  are  remarkably  easily  hurt,  sheep  should  always  be  driven 
very  slowly  ;  and  it  should  ever  be  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance in  eresting  a  fold  to  have  the  gates  so  placed  that  the 
sheep  will  be  tempted  to  enter  of  their  own  accord.  I  believe 
sheep  at  markets  and  sales  are  often  subjected  to  cruel,  coarse 
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treatment,  from  which  they  do  not  recover  for  many  days,  or 
even  weeks  ;  but  tlioujfh  there  may  be  some  excuse  for  it  at 
such  places,  there  can  be  none  at  home.  Then  the  use  of  doas 
sliould  be  exercised  with  great  caution,  and  not  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  On  passing  througli  a  field  to  view 
the  sheep,  the  dogs  should  be  kept  by  the  shepherd's  side, 
because,  if  the  sheep  are  not  disturbed,  it  is  easier  to 
detect  any  cue  ailing.  If  one  should  be  re(i»iring  special  atten- 
tion, it  is  then  time  enough  to  make  use  of  the  dog.  A  sheep 
when  taken  hold  of  should  be  held  with  the  hand  near  the 
neck,  and  firmly  and  energetically.  It  will  thus  struggle  less 
when  it  discovers  it  is  quietly  mastered.  And  now,  no  doubt, 
you  have  all  had  euougli  of  me.  I  do  not  come  here  as  a 
lecturer  or  teacher,  pretending  to  know  more  than  >ou  do 
yourselves,  or  even  so  much  as  some  of  you,  but  simp'y  as  a 
tenant-farmer,  willing  to  take  this  opiiortunity  of  becoming 


acquainted  with  others  connected  with,  or  who  take  an  interest 
iu,  agriculture.  The  interchange  of  ideas  and  practical  know- 
ledge at  such  meetings  as  this  cannot  fail  to  be  of  good  servicel 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  thought  that  no  feeling  of  rivalry  or  person  a 
consideration  is  likely  to  step  in  to  make  reservation  expedient 
or  indulged  in,  while  at  tlie  same  time  we  are  all  aware  that 
if  by  better  management  of  our  stocks  we  can  increase  the 
produce  of  wool  and  mutton,  we  shall  not  only  be  advancing 
our  own  pecuniary  interests,  but  benefiting  our  countrymen  iu 
supplying  more  liberally  two  articles  which  our  cold  climate 
constitutes  necessaries  of  life,  and  for  which  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  demand. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Thompson  (Dilston  Haugh), 
seconded  by  Mr.  Andrew  Wood  (Broxbushes),  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Ljall  for  his  able  paper. 


STOW  MARKET       FARMER  S'       CLUB. 
THE     HORSE'S     POOT. 


At  the  last  meeting  for  the  present  season  the  subject  for 
discussion  was  "  The  Economy  and  Structure  of  the  Horse's 
Foot,  with  special  reference  to  Shoeing,"  introduced  by  Mr. 
Warren,  of  Wetherden  ;  the  Rev.  Ileury  Hill  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wakren  said  he  should  do  his  best  to  defend 
that  class  of  humble,  but  nevertheless,  useful  men,  the 
shoeing  smiths,  and  also  state  what  he  considered  to 
be  some  of  their  greatest  errors.  It  was  his  intention  to 
describe,  as  far  as  his  practical  knowledge  would  assist  him, 
various  metliods  adopted  in  shoeing  the  cart-horse  and 
hackney.  He  should  confine  his  remarks  entirely  to  tlie 
external  part  of  the  foot  and  to  the  shoes.  His  experience  in 
shoeing  horses  extended  over  a  period  of  25  years,  and  in 
thinking  over  this  paper  he  found  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  refer  to  the  structure,  economy,  and  some  of  the  various 
functions  the  foot  has  to  perform.  First,  as  to  the  hoof,  it 
was  essential  to  understand  the  structure,  form,  and  functions  of 
the  hoof  before  it  was  possible  to  adapt  the  most  efficient  and 
advantageous  mode  of  shoeing.  The  best  foot  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  Club  was  the  colt's,  inasmuch  as  it  had  never 
been  touched  by  art,  but  here  theie  was  some  difficulty,  as  a 
good  deal  depended  upon  the  place  where  the  animal  had  been 
located.  The  anterior  part  of  the  crust  or  wall  is  divided 
into  inside  and  outside  toe,  and  the  ]X)sterior  into  heels  and 
quarters.  Before  the  hoof  is  shod  it  is  found  inconveniently 
circular,  and  as  wide  from  quarter  to  quarter  as  it  is  long  from 
heel  to  toe.  Sometimes,  howevever,  the  toe  will  project 
forward  considerably,  and  then  these  proportions  will  not  be 
true,  but  upon  removing  the  superfluous  part  of  the  toe  the 
foot  will  have  a  perfect  shape.  The  hoof,  though  it  may  be 
in  a  state  of  nature,  yet,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  animal,  it  is 
liable  to  be  diseased.  No  part  of  the  animal  is  so  complicated 
as  the  foot,  nor  has  any  part  so  many  functions  to  perform. 
The  crust  or  wall  not  only  defends  the  more  sensitive  parts  of 
the  foot,  but  it  also  perlorms  the  important  function  of  sup- 
porting the  animal's  weight.  Sometimes  the  crust  is  too 
upright  or  perpendicular,  and  then  you  may  conclude  it  is  too 
strong  and  thick,  and  the  sole  concave  ;  at  other  times,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  too  oblique  and  inclined  to  take  a  horizontal 
form,  and  then  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  crust  is 
both  weak  and  thin,  and  the  sole  inclined  to  be  convex.  Now 
both  these  extremes  produce  disease,  and  each  case  requires 
different  treatment  in  shoeing.  The  inside  of  the  crust  has  a 
structure  very  diil'erent  to  that  on  the  outside.  There  are  two 
bars  running  from  the  quarters  or  the  crust  or  wall,  of  which 
they  are  a  continuation,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  frog  till 
they  come  to  its  point.  Their  use  is  to  keep  tiie  heels  and 
quarter  of  the  hoof  expanded  in  conjunction  with  the  frog, 
which  is  an  important  function.  The  external  parts  of  the 
frog  have  their  functions  to  perform,  being  convex  except  the 
cleft,  which  is  concave  on  its  external  surface,  and  increasing 
in  breadth  and  thickness  as  it  advances  towards  the  heel,  and 
forming  a  complete  wedge  that  art  could  not  pos.Mbly  excel. 
This  form,  therefore,  is  admirably  adapted  to  tiie  ground  acd 
the  purposes  of  locomotion.  Mr.  Warren  proceeded  to  show 
that  the  horn  of  the  frog  is  considerably  softer  than  either  the  , 
sole  or  the  crust,  and  is  of  a.  very  elastic  nature.    The  frog 


was  inteaded  to  receive  pressnre  from  the  ground,  and  if  it 
did  not  receive  pressure  it  would  become  diseased,  the  same  as 
the  stomach  became  diseased  (or  want  of  food,  or  as  a  muscle 
became  diseased  for  want  of  proper  exercise.  A  great  deal  of 
the  art  of  shoeing  depended  on  the  treatment  of  the  frog. 
The  frog  did  not  always  come  into  contact  with  the  ground  in 
its  natural  state,  but  the  fact  of  its  being  even  convex  proved 
that  it  was  intended  to  receive  pressure.  From  its  wedge-like 
form,  and  from  the  action  of  the  animal  when  in  motion,  it 
was  evident  that  it  acted  as  a  stop  to  the  horse,  and  prevented 
its  stepping  forward  by  the  point  of  the  frog  embracing  the 
ground.  This  important  function  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  application  of  thick-heeled  shoes,  or  by  allowing  the  heels 
to  grow  too  high.  Besides,  the  frog  acted  as  a  kind  of  spring, 
obviating  the  force  of  the  concussion  when  the  foot  came  into 
contact  with  the  ground.  It  also  kept  the  heels  and  quarters 
expanded,  and  prevented  contraction  on  the  sensitive  internal 
parts  of  the  foot.  He  intended  his  remarks  to  thick-heeled 
shoes  to  apply  chiefly  to  the  fore-feet.  He  could  not  lay  all 
the  blame  on  the  country  smith,  for  in  his  experience  he  never 
remembered  having  fault  found  with  him  for  putting  on  thick- 
heeled  shoes,  although  he  had  often  known  them  to  be  unfit 
for  the  animal.  There  were  many  people  who  did  not  believe 
that  a  horse  was  properly  shod  without  them — hence  the 
smith  had  often  to  shoe  to  suit  tlie  owner's  head  instead  of 
the  horse's  foot.  He  had  frequently,  in  the  course  of 
his  experience,  received  orders  both  from  masters  and 
men  to  put  thick-heeled  shoes  on  the  fore-feet,  and 
the  reason  given  hira  for  the  request  was  that  tlie  horse's 
frog  went  on  to  the  ground.  He  had  often  had  to  shoe 
horses  that  were  lame,  either  from  diseases  in  the  foot  or  in 
the  leg.  The  farmer  generally  sent  for  the  veterinary  surgeon 
and  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  turn  sent  for  the  smith,  and  gave 
specific  orders  as  to  how  the  horse  was  to  be  shod,  and  often 
with  strict  injunctions  to  put  on  thick-iieeled  shoes,  the 
veterinary  well  knowing  the  cause  of  lameness,  and  not  think- 
ing the  foot  would  be  put  out  of  its  natural  course  by  putting 
thick  artificial  heels  upon  it.  His  (jMr.  Wairen's)  remarks 
applied  chiefly  to  the  fore-feet,  which  merited  greater  attention, 
and  were  of  more  consequence  than  the  hind  feet,  from  the 
fact  that  they  supported  three  parts  of  the  animal's  weight, 
and  were  therefore  subject  to  contraction  and  various  diseases. 
The  fore  feet  were  naturatly  adapted  to  carry  more  weight, 
being  of  a  circular  form.  The  hind-feet  were  not  quite 
circular,  and  Nature  appeared  to  have  formed  them  not 
only  to  carry  weight,  but  to  act  as  a  pacer  in  stopping  the 
horse  when  in  motion,  the  oblong  shape  being  better  adapted 
to  stop  the  animal  than  the  circular  form.  Therefore  the  heels 
of  the  hind-shoes  must  be  considerably  thicker  than  the  heels 
of  the  fore-shoes,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  heels  of  the  hind 
feet  being  considerably  greater  than  of  the  fore-feet.  A  thick- 
heeled  sliortshoe  would  create  corns  in  the  fore-feet,  but  such 
was  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  hind-feet.  This  he  attri- 
buted to  the  heels  of  the  hind-feet  not  having  so  much  of  the 
animal's  weight  to  bear,  for  it  was  evident  even  with  human 
subjects  that  pressure  was  the  mother  of  corns.  Very  little 
had   been  left  on  record  as  to  the  origin  of  shoeing,  but  since 
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its  introduction  there  had  been  au  exlraordiuary  de.velojiraent 
of  tlie  foot  aud  also  oftlie  animal  itswlf.  He  had  ancient 
shoes  iu  his  possession,  the  largest  of  which  was  coinparitively 
small  to  the  shoe  of  the  present  day.  They  vvere  made  before, 
the  anvil  w:is  fitted  witii  a  beak  or  liorn.  The  shoeiug  smith 
then  had  to  use  a  second  tool,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
moulding  the  shoe  on,  greatly  to  the  smitli's  inconvenience 
and  disadvantage.  Although  the  ancient  shoe  had  a  peculiar 
shape  inside  the  rim,  it  had  almost  as  good  a  shape  outside 
the  rim  as  tlieshoe  of  the  present  day.  The  horn  of  the  horses 
feet  was  at  that  time  covered  with  the  shoe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  extreme  points.  Whether  it  was  considered  by 
the  old-fashioned  farrier  essential  to  cover  the  bars  of  the  feet, 
or  whether  it  was  for  tlie  convenience  of  the  farrier  of  making 
the  shoe  in  tlie  form  in  which  we  fouud  it,  considering  the  cha- 
aeter  of  tiie  tools  then  in  use,  he  (Mr.  Warren)  was  unable  to 
state,  but  heconsidered  the  latter  the  most  probable.  'With  regard 
to  the  shoeing  of  \he  present  day,  it  was  essential  that  the  iron 
should  be  close  iu  pores,  and  well  wrought.  Old  wrought 
scrap  or  old  shoes  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible, 
especially  for  the  hind-feet.  It  was  patent  to  all  that  the 
more  iron  was  worked  the  more  wear  tliere  was  in  it.  But, 
unfortunately,  in  the  present  day  we  fouud  that  smiths,  like 
other  men,  were  not  so  fond  of  hard  work  as  were  men  of 
former  days.  The  master,  to  meet  his  daily  demands,  must  use 
new  iron,  and  the  consumer  had  to  put  up  with  less  wear  and 
and  advanced  price.  In  many  cases  the  master  had  to  purchase 
shoes  instead  of  manufacturing  them  himself,  and  some  oftlie 
shoes  were  certainly  well  made,  but  not  altogether  so  profitable 
to  the  man  that  had  to  have  his  horses  shod  with  them.  The 
shoe  ought  to  be  circular  to  fit  the  foot,  and  not  obloug,  and 
the  sides  of  the  foot  cut  off  to  fit  the  shoe.  The  external 
edge  of  the  shoe  ought  to  be  thicker  than  the  internal  edge, 
aud  the  web  of  the  shoe  wider  at  the  toe  than  at  the  heel  lor 
two  reasons — firstly,  the  sole  of  the  foot  was  more  exposed  at 
the  toe  than  it  was  at  the  heel  ;  and,  secondly,  the  horny  sole 
of  the  foot  was  thinner  from  the  point  of  the  frog  to  the  toe 
than  it  wss  between  the  junction  of  the  bars  and  the  wall  of 
foot.  The  interior  surface  of  the  shoe  ought  to  be  very  even 
and  flat,  in  all  cases  where  the  sole  of  the  foot  was  concave, 
especially  when  the  liorse's  horn  was  weak  and  shelly,  and  the 
sole  of  the  foot  sufficieutly  concave  of  itself  to  admit  a  pick 
to  be  inserted  between  tlie  sole  and  the  shoe,  to  clean  out  any 
foreign  matter  that  might  be  injurious  to  the  foot.  The 
The  wider  the  bearing  the  better  the  animal  would  travel, 
providing  the  shoe  did  not  press  on  the  sensitive  sole,  and 
thereby  cause  irritiitation.  The  weaker  the  horn  the  more 
care  ought  to  be  taken  in  putting  on  the  shoe,  that  part  of 
the  art  of  shoeing  being  of  the  greatest  importance. 
If  the  shoe  was  fitted  skilfully,  it  took  far  less  skill  to  attach 
it  to  the  foot.  But  if  the  shoe  was  not  well  fitted,  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  a  man,  however  well  educated  in  the 
trade,  to  attach  it  to  the  foot  with  satisfaction  to  himself  aud 
comfort  to  the  animal.  To  bare  feet,  or  feet  that  had  no  horn 
to  waste,  the  rasp  should  be  applied  gently  to  the  lower  surface 
of  the  foot  before  the  shoe  was  fitted,  that  being  the  best 
instrument  to  bring  out  the  shingle  or  other  foreign  substances. 
In  cases  where  the  horn  grew  luxuriantly  and  required  to  be 
reduced,  the  rasp  and  dravv-knife  were  the  best  instruments  to 
use,  the  old-fashioned  buttress  being  a  dangerous  instrument, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  the  learner.  The  sole  of  the  healthy 
foot  ought  not  to  be  cut,  mutilated,  or  reduced  any  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  fit  on  the  shoe.  The  frog  ought 
to  be  carefully  treated,  aud  the  sole  use  of  the  knife  ought 
to  be  to  cut  off  the  ragged  parts  of  t.he  lioof  that 
had  performed  their  important  functions  Reducing 
the  frog  caused  it  to  be  hard  and  horny,  and  made  it  unfit  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  nail  holes 
in  the  toe  of  the  shoe  ouglit  to  be  more  inclined  inwards,  or 
what  was  termed  "  coarser"  than  the  heel  nails,  as  the  horn 
was  thicker  at  the  toe  than  at  the  heel.  His  remarks  applied 
to  the  fore  feet  only.  In  his  experience,  he  had  found,  iu  the 
majority  of  cases,  if  a  horse  was  pricked  in  the  fore  feet  it  was 
the  heel  nails,  generally  the  inside  heel  or  quarter  nail.  In 
his  opinion  nature  did  not  form  the  wall  of  the  foot  thinner 
or  weaker  on  the  inside  of  the  foot  tlian  tlie  outside,  but  the 
smith  was  apt  to  reduce  tne  inside  horn  more  than  he  did  the 
outside,  because  a  horse  which  was  cross-ankled,  and  not 
straigiit  on  his  fore  legs,  was  apt  to  cut  himself  with  his  shoe, 
and  to  obviate  this  the  smith  would  fit  the  shoe  narrow  iu  the 
i  nside  and  rasp  tlie  hora  very  thin,  the  outside  being  allowed 


to  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  foot  to  grow  contrary  to  the 
design  of  nature.  On  fitting  the  shoe  it  was  a  practice  tliat 
was  carried  on  to  an  unpardonable  extent  of  applying  a  hot 
shoe  to  the  foot.  If  a  foot  had  a  strong  wall,  aud  had  not 
been  shod  for  a  considerable  time,  scaring  tiie  wall  would  not 
injure  the  loot,  but  the  question  arose,  Wliere  was  the  line  to  be 
drawn?  Bare  feet,  thin  soles,  and  weak  horn  never  ought  to 
have  a  hot  shoe  applied  to  them.  I'lic  shoe  ought  only  to  be 
suHiciently  warm  to  admit  of  its  being  altered  in  the  process 
of  fittiug.Tliis  important  point  ought  to  be  pressed  thoroughly 
on  the  minds  of  the  young  aud  inexperienced.  He  had  seen 
many  horses  lamed  from  this  cause.  In  the  selection  of  nails, 
the  best  he  had  always  found  the  cheapest,  aud  some  nails 
made  by  a  new  machine  would  bear  a  favourable  comparison 
with  hand-made  nails.  Too  many  nails  were  frequently  used, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  tha^  every  unnecessary  nail  weak- 
ened the  horn  or  wall  and  checked,  the  free  action  of  the  horse's 
feet.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Warren  alluded  to  the  number  and 
value  of  the  horses  of  this  country,  and  mentioned  that  almost 
every  trade  and  profession  had  noble  and  valuable  institutions 
to  improve  its  art  and  industry,  but  no  helping  hand  was  held 
out  to  the  great,  and  he  hoped  he  might  say  worthy  army  of 
shoeiu:;  smiths.  The  errors  aud  faults  were  handed  down  Irom 
one  generation  to  another  till  the  art  of  shoeing  had  re1;ro- 
graded  within  the  present  century,  in  the  agricultural  districts 
at  least.  France,  Prussia,  Belgium,  aud  America  had  schools 
to  instruct  tlie  farriers  how  to  protect  the  foot,  both  iu  health 
and  disease,  and  tlie  British  Government  also  had  some  of  the 
best  veterinary  surgeons  to  instruct  the  shoeing  smiths  in  the 
array,  but  our  great  cities  and  towns  were  left  without  an 
institution  or  any  means  of  improving  this  important  branch 
of  art  or  industry — at  all  events,  anything  that  was  within  the 
reach  of  the  country  smiths.  He  hoped  the  day  of  that  want 
would  soon  be  numbered  with  the  past. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Club  had  just  heard  a  paper  upon 
what  was,  iu  his  opinion,  a  very  important  subject.  It  had 
been  said  that  no  one  knew  where  the  shoe  pinched  but  the  man 
who  wore  it ;  but,  unfortunately  the  horse  could  not  tell  where 
the  shoe  pinched.  There  were  many  gentlemen  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  different  towns  on  market-days,  and  wbo 
could  have  their  nag-horses  shod  by  professional  smiths,  or 
men  who  had  had  opportunities  of  making  themselves  masters 
of  tluir  profession  ;  but  agriculturists  were  bound  to  send  their 
horses  to  the  village  smithy,  where  masters  aud  men  often 
gave  directions  as  to  the  kind  of  shoe  which  they  wished  to 
hnve  put  on,  without,  perhaps,  really  understanding,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  character  of  shoe  that  was  most 
suitable.  Mr.  Warren  had  gone  fully  into  the  question,  and 
given  the  Club  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  he  had,  in 
his  desire  to  be  of  use  to  his  agricuhural  friends,  thrown  out 
sagsestions  which,  if  carried  out,  would  rather  be  calculated 
to  injure  his  trade  than  otheiwise— viz.,  that  there  should  be 
a  sort  of  veterinary  shoemaker  in  every  parish  oi  the  country. 
He  (the  chairman)  rather  fancied  that  the  object  which  many 
had  in  requesting  that  thick  shoes  might  be  put  on  in  the 
manner  referred  to  in  the  paper,  was  that;  of  getting  a  good 
deal  of  wear  out  of  them  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  W.  Chapman  (Baylham)  said  that  they  all  knew 
that  it  hid  been  the  practice  of  many  smiths  in  shoeing 
horses  to  use  a  rough  kind  of  nail,  driving  it  into  the 
foot  and  splitting  the  hoof  in  all  directions,  whereas  a 
nail  of  smaller  size  and  made  of  better  iron  would  not  do 
such  iujury  and  would  be  quite  as  effective,  llefevence 
had  been  made  in  the  paper  to  the  different  methods 
of  shoeing  in  different  countries.  He  knew  something 
of  the  French  method  of  shoeing,  and  he  had  seen  it 
attempted  in  various  places,  but  it  had  always  ended  in  more 
or  less  of  a  failure,  and  whether  it  arose  from  persons  not 
knowing  how  to  put  the  shoes  on  he  did  not  know.  He  had 
seen  some  little  of  the  American  system,  aud  he  was  inclined 
to  look  rather  more  favourably  upou  that  system,  for  a  reason 
which  had  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Warren,  who  said  tiial  in 
fixing  the  shoe  he  was  an  advocate  for  giving  it  as  much 
bearing  as  possible.  He  (Mr.  Chapman)  considered  that 
shoeing  smiths  did  not  pay  sutfi.dent  attention  to  that  point, 
inasmuch  as  Vhey  often  made  tlie  \>  hole  bearing  of  the  shoe 
upon  the  outer  horn  of  the  h.ot.  He  preferred  a  shoe  made 
more  on  the  American  system— viz.,  instead  of  making  it 
concave  to  make  it  convex,  so  that  it  took  tiie  bearing  on  the 
whole  width  of  the  foot,  which  was  preferable  to  having  it 
merely  resting  upon  the  edge  of  the  foot,  causing,  no  doubt,  a 
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great  deal  of  inHammation,  andjprobably  producing  groggiuess. 
If  they  could  procure  shoes  that  would  take  a  rather  wider 
bearing  than  was  generally  adopted,  they  would  find  that  the 
animals  would  travel  with  greater  comfort,  and  would  be  less 
I'kely  to  go  lame.  We  found  that  in  a  state  of  nature  aniiuals 
did  not  take  the  whole  of  the  bearing  upon  the  outside  of  the 
horn,  but  more  upon  the  whole  of  the  foot.  He  had  the  horses 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  shod  in  that  way,  and  he  found 
that  in  the  long  run  they  did  better  than  when  shod  in  the 
manner  adopted  by  most  smiths. 

Mr.  E.  BuiDGES  asked  whether  it  was  advisable  to  shoe 
horses  with  a  layer  of  leather  or  without. 

The  Chairman  said  that  was  an  important  question,  and 
one  that  Mr.  Warren  would,  no  doubt,  answer  when  he  replied 
to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  T.  WooDAVARD  said  the  paper  alluded  more  to  roadsters 
than  to  the  agricultural  horses.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
horses  employed  on  the  land  did  not  suffer  so  much  in  the  feet 
as  horses  used  on  the  roads.  He  (Mr.  Woodward)  knew  a 
large  light-laud  farmer  who  never  had  the  horses  he  used  on 
the  land  shod — only  those  that  were  sent  on  the  road  with 
corn  were  shod,  and  it  was  no  doubt  necessary  that  horses 
that  were  used  on  the  road  should  be  careiully  and  properly 
shod.  It  often  occurred  that  the  hoofs  became  haid 
and  brittle,  and  he  should  like  to  know  how  the  sole  of 
the  foot  was  to  be  kept,  in  the  soft  and  natural  state  which 
was  so  necessary  for  a  roadster.  He  quite  thought  that  many 
farmers  did  not  take  that  care  of  their  liorses  in  the  matter  of 
shoeing  that  they  ought  to  do,  and  Mr.  Warren's  suggestion 
as  to  using  the  old  shoes  was  certainly  a  good  one,  and  likely 
to  be  of  benefit.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Woodward  expressed 
himself  glad  that  Mr.  Ward  had  become  a  member  of  the 
Club,  for  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  rank  amongst  its 
members  men  who  were  thoroughly  practical. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Chapman  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  good  stable 
management.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  horses'  feet 
would  be  kept  sound  if  they  were  neglected  in  the  stable. 
However  clever  the  shoeing-amith,  the  feet  would  not  be. 
sound  for  any  length  of  time  if  they  were  not  cleaned  and 
properly  atteaded  to  in  the  stable,  and  he  had  found  that 
the  best  thing  to  use  was  salt-ooze,  which  he  obtained 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  when  that  gentleman 
sent  his  van  to  any  place  where  it  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Hewett  said  sea  mud  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
used  for  the  hoofs. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  with  smiths  who  did  not  understand  tlieir  business 
to  use  the  drawing-knife  too  freely  in  the  back  and  sides  of 
ihe  frog,  the  result  of  which  was  a  contracted  foot— a  disease 
that  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  With  regard  to  the  best 
means  of  keeping  a  horse's  foot  in  a  healtiiy  state,  he  might 
say  he  had  often  been  asked  what  was  the  best  stopping  to  use. 
This  depended  very  much  upon  circumstances.  One  of  our 
most  eminent  veterinary  surgeons  had  said  that  cow-dung  and 
clay  were  filthy  messes  which  should  never  be  used  for  stopping 
except  under  certain  conditions,  and  if  they  were  used  upon 
brittle  and  shelly  feet,  the  feet  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed^ 
or  else  decomposition  of  the  horn  would  set  in.  It  was  like 
applying  a  poultice  to  our  hands,  and  if  you  kept  constantly 
poulticing  the  hand  it  would  be  unable  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  in  using  it,  and  by  the  same  rule,  if  you  constantly 
applied  cowdung  to  the  horse's  feet,  the  horn  became  decora- 
posed,  and  thrush  set  in,  which  proved  very  troublesome  when 
neglected.  Mr.  J.  Chapman's  suggestion  as  to  the  use  of  salt- 
ooze,  was  as  practical  as  it  could  possibly  be  ;  but  where 
horses  were  constantly  used  upon  a  hard  dry  pavement  he 
(Mr.  Sutton)  thought  it  was  necessary  to  have  sometliing 
that  would  permeate  through  the  pores  of  the  foot,  and  thus 
render  them  artificially  tough,  because  they  did  not  get  the 
moisture  horses  working  upon  land  obtained.  He  had  noticed 
in  Bradford,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  other  large  manufacturing 
towns,  where  gentlemen  did  not  mind  what  they  paid  for  their 
horses,  that  from  constant  wear,  &c.,  on  the  granite  roads  the 
horses  had  feet  that  were  not  fit  to  be  seen,  though  they  were 
really  valuable  animals,  but  they  were  unable  to  work  with 
that  ease  and  comfort  they  might  do  if  attention  were  paid  to 
the  feet.  As  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  mixture  for  horses 
feet  it  was  of  course  a  rather  delicate  subject  for  him  to  speak 
upon,  but  there  were  materials  which  could  be  used  with 
advantage.     It  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  feet  healthy 


unless  there  was  careful  stable  management,  and  constant  and 
regular  attention. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  that  horses  which  had  apparently 
almost  ruined  their  hoofs  upon  the  stones  of  London  and  other 
places,  often  became  sound  in  the  feet  after  working  upon  the 
land  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  the  reason  for  that  was  obvious,  for  the 
hoofs  obtained,  particularly  on  such  land  as  Mr.  Woodward's 
the  moisture  they  lacked  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  other 
large  towns. 

Mr.  Crosse  remarked  upon  the  difference  in  shape  between 
the  hind  and  fore  feet,  and  said  that  difference  was  essentially 
necessary.  As  to  shoeing,  he  had  never  had  a  lame  horse, 
nor  had  he  ever  had  a  "  groggy"  horse,  except  one  which  lie 
bought  and  soon  sold  again.  To  keep  the  frog  right  and  the 
horn  right  were  two  great  things  with  regard  to  a  horse's  foot. 

The  Chairman  said  they  would  not  think  of  having  their 
plough  horses  shod  with  leather,  and  that  it  was  a  great  thing  to 
have  a  smith  upon  whom  they  could  rely.  When  that  was  so 
they  very  often  saved  the  "  vet's"  bill,  and  that  was  an  import- 
ant matter  sometimes.  He  also  spoke  of  the  London  horses 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Sutton.  He  contended  it  was  a  mistake  to 
keep  horses  on  high  feed,  and  at  the  same  time  probably  on 
iiigh  work.  High  work  meant  grogginess,  and  those  great 
London  contractors  generally  had  a  farm,  where  they  turned 
their  horses  off  when  they  became  affected. 

Mr.  Wakren  replied :  With  regard  to  education,  the 
shoeing  smith  was  not  now  so  well  educated  in  his  business 
as  he  was  50  years  ago.  Then,  from  the  number  of  stage 
coaches  and  waggons  on  the  roads,  there  were  places  at 
distances  of  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  where  the  horses  on  the 
road  could  be  attended  to  under  the  supervision  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  where  the  young  smith  had  the  opportunity 
of  gaining  a  first-class  experience.  Now  that  was  all 
changed,  and  they  had  no  such  schools.  He  did  not 
believe  in  thick  shoes ;  it  made  extra  weight  for 
the  horse  to  carry,  and  if  they  wanted  to  knock  up 
their  horses  they  would  put  on  thick  shoes.  He  recom- 
mended them  not  to  breed  from  horses  with  brittle  feet 
as  all  the  shoeing  in  the  world  would  not  eradicate  the 
disease.  As  for  nails,  the  less  they  put  in  the  better  :  five  was 
quite  sufficient  for  from  a  twelve-ounce  to  a  one-pound  shoe. 
Mr.  Warren  further  explained  his  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  object  of  the  frog.  It  was  a  cushion  which  he  contended 
was  to  receive  pressure,  and  he,  in  his  experience,  had  never 
seen  a  sound  frog  and  a  contracted  foot  together.  With  refer- 
ence to  cutting,  he  contended  that  the  crust  required  to  be 
pared.  The  crust  would  grow,  but  the  sole  of  the  foot  would 
not,  and  nature  would  throw  off  the  latter  without  the  aid  of 
the  knife  ;  but  the  wall  of  the  foot  they  must  cut.  He  ridi- 
culed Mr.  Crosse's  remarks  about  the  hind  feet  of  the  horse 
bearing  equal  weight  with  the  fore  feet,  and  recommended 
Mr.  Crosse  to  go  home  and  put  the  hind  feet  of  his  horse  into 
the  scales,  and  if  he  did  not  find  there  was  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  weight,  he  (Mr.  Warren)  should  forfeit  something 
handsome. 

Mr.  Woodward  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Warren, 
and  Mr.  Crosse  seconded  the  motion,  and  in  doing  so  said  he 
still  maintained  that  the  weight  of  the  horse  should  be  as 
much  on  the  hind  feet  as  on  the  fore  feet  from  the  shape  of 
the  hind  leg. 

Mr.  Beits  announced  that  the  next  series  of  lectures  would 
begin  in  November. 


STOCKBKIDGE  SHEEP  SHOW.  —  At  this  annual 
exhibition  there  was  a  capital  entry  of  Hampshire 
Downs,  the  chief  prizes  going  to  Mr.  Moore,  of  Littlecott ; 
Messrs.  Palmer,  Chiddesden ;  Mr.  Barton,  Hackwood ;  Mr. 
Woodham,  Eursedowu  ;  Mr.  Bailey,  Kingsombourne  ;  and  Mr. 
Trask,  Hougliton.  There  were  also  classes  for  milch  cows 
and  cart-horses ;  Mr.  Bird  taking  the  premium  for  the  best 
stallion. 
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At  the  quarterly  meeting  at  Carmartheu,  Mr.  T.  Davics, 
Ystradwaltcr,  President  of  the  Club,  in  the  chair. 

The  rattle  resulted  as  follows  : — Horse  rake  (winner  to  pay 
£3  to  the  fund),  Mr.  Davies,  Typicca  ;  churn,  Mr.  Harris, 
Abersannan ;  hand  rake,  Mr.  Thomas,  timber  mercliant, 
Carmarthen;  ditto,  Mr.  Davies,  Bremenda;  sheep  shears, 
Mr.  Jones,  ironmonger,  Nott-square  ;  ditto,  Mr.  Phillips,  Tiiree 
Salmons  Inn,  Carmarthen,  ditto,  Mr.  W.  Lawrence,  Carmar- 
then, ditto,  Mr.  Lewis  Gurrey  ;  hay  fork.  Dr.  Hopkins  ;  ditto, 
Mr.  Dyer,  Swansea  ;  ditto,  Mr.  Pliillipg,  Cowin  Grove  ;  ditto, 
Mr.  Harries,  Llandilo  Abercowin  ;  ditto,  Mr.  Rees, 
Llwynfortune ;  ditto,  Mr.  R.  Thomas,  Woodbine  Cottage; 
ditto,  Mr.  Thomas,  Derllys;  ditto,  Mr.  W.  de  G.  Warren, 
Carmarthen ;  ditto,  Mr.  Arthur  Rees,  Divlyn ;  ditto,  Mr. 
Derwent  Norton,  Carmarthen ;  ditto,  Mr.  David  Prosser, 
Tygwyn  ;  ditto,  Mr.  Gwyn,  Cwrt  Hir. 

Mr.  G.  Arthur  Rees  then  read  a  paper  on  the  breeding  of 
horses,  as  follows :  The  breeding  and  management  of  horses 
has  from  the  earliest  ages  been  a  subject  to  which  great  care 
and  attention  has  been  paid,  but  to  the  Egyptians  we  are  most 
especially  indebted  for  the  very  excellent  breed  of  horses  we 
at  present  possess  ;  our  racehorses  have  also  been  greatly 
improved  through  the  importation  of  horses  from  Arabia.  I 
think  we  can  safely  congratulate  ourselves  by  saying  our 
present  breeds  are  very  much  superior  to  those  existing  in 
other  countries,  both  as  regards  speed  aud  stamina,  although 
of  late  years  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  have  been 
endeavouring  to  surpass  us,  by  purchasing  at  fabulous  prices 
some  of  our  thoroughbred  sires.  To  this  subject  Mr.  Chaphn 
has  recently  drawn  tiie  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  did  not  meet  with  the  support  that 
this  important  subject  is  entitled  to.  Such  beiug  the  case,  it 
behoves  us  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  maintain  our 
prestige  by  increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  breeding.  I 
believe  that  at  a  previous  meeting  of  this  club  the  subject  of 
breeding  hunters  was  very  ably  introduced  ;  therefore,  I  shall 
chieHy  confine  my  remarks  to  the  breeding  of  horses  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  This  in  the  present  time  of  remunera- 
tive prices,  is  a  subject  of  very  great  importance  to  farmers, 
and  one  to  which  I  really  do  not  think  sufficient  care  and 
attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid.  In  the  first  place, 
farmers  should  exercise  more  care  in  the  selection  of  their 
brood  mares,  as  I  fear  it  is  rather  too  common  a  fault  amongst 
many  breeders  to  suppose  that  any  kind  of  mare  will  do  to 
breed  from,  forgetting  that  quite  as  much  depends  upon  the 
dam  as  upon  the  sire  in  producing  a  good  and  sound  progeny. 
We  have  in  this  country  a  very  excellent  selection  of  entire 
horses  ;  therefore,  if  the  best  sires  are  used,  and  the  foal  does 
not  come  up  to  the  expectation  of  the  breeder,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  real  cause  can  be  traced  to  the  faults  of  tlie  dam, 
as,  unfortunately,  poor  and  unsound  mares  are  too  often  used 
for  the  purposes  of  breeding.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
most  of  the  diseases  the  horse  is  subject  to,  are  hereditary  ; 
therefore,  it  is  a  great  mistake  lO  breed  from  old  and  wornout 
mares,  as  their  progeny  must  certainly  inherit  some  portion  of 
their  used-up  constitutions.  If  more  attention  was  therefore 
paid  to  the  selection  of  good  mares,  we  should  not  have  so 
many  unsound  and  broken-winded  horses  as  we  at  present 
have  in  this  country.  The  breeder  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  parentage  of  both  sire  and  dam,  although  there  is 
undoubtedly  more  difficulty  in  selecting  the  latter  as  good 
sires  are  always  plentiful.  Both  sire  and  dam  should  also 
possess  their  natural  powers  of  strength.  From  time  to  time 
mnch  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  breeding  in  aud  in, 
a  system  which  requires  great  judgment  and  experience,  and 
should  not  be  continued  for  any  Icugth  of  time,  as  the  progeny 
eventually  deteriorates.  Great  care  should  also  be  taken  in 
crossing,  the  best  animals  only  being  kept  to  breed  from. 
I  do  not  consider  it  a  wise  plan  to  breed  from  mares  under  four 
years  of  age,  as  they  have  not  then  attained  tlieir  full  strength 
and  vigour,  from  four  years  of  age  up  to  twenty  a  mare  can  be 
safely  bred  from,  and  can  be  moderately  worked  with  advantage 
when  in  foal  to  within  a  few  days  of  her  foaling.  About  sis  weeks 
or  two  mouths  after  foaling  she  can  do  a  little  work  upon  the 


farm,  provided  she  is  well  fed  upon  corn  and  green  food.  It  is 
also  of  very  great  importance  that  the  foal  should  be  well  fed 
during  the  period  of  its  growth,  and  should  not  be  stinted  in 
its  allowance  of  bran  and  oats,  the  cost  of  which  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  will  be  amply  repaid  when  it  arrives  at  maturity. 
If  intended  for  the  market  it  will  find  a  ready  sale  at  a  high 
price  ;  or  if  kept  for  farm  work  it  will  turn  out  a  very  good 
investment  for  the  farmer.  The  breaking-in  of  the  colt  is 
also  a  subject  of  importance.  The  best  time  for  breaking-in 
is  after  the  second  winter  is  passed,  and  it  should  be  done  in 
a  patient  and  gentle  manner  ;  all  harshness  should  be  avoided. 
Few  horses  become  naturally  vicious ;  it  is  generally  bad 
treatment  that  occasions  vice.  Therefore  education  should  be 
similar  to  that  of  a  child,  and  pleasure  ought  to  be  combined 
with  their  first  lessons  ;  at  the  same  time  teaching  them  the 
habit  of  obedience  with  firmness.  Many  a  good  animal  has 
been  spoiled  through  undue  severity  being  used  during  the 
period  of  its  being  broken-in.  I  think  the  class  of  horses 
best  adapted  lor  this  part  of  the  country  is  a  raedinm  size, 
strong  active  horse  ;  heavy  horses  do  not  suit  our  upland 
farms,  as  in  these  days  of  high  wages  it  does  not  pay  the 
farmer  to  keep  horses  that  cannot  plough  their  acre  in  the  day. 
A  pair  of  horses  making  two  miles  an  hour  ought  to  plough 
an  acre  in  five  and  a  half  hours  ;  I  am  making  an  allowance 
for  the  dinner  hour  and  going  to  the  farm  work.  Every 
ploughman  ought  really  to  plough  his  acre  in  the  day. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  whilst  discussing  this  impor- 
tant topic  to  mention  some  of  the  most  important  points  of 
the  horse  we  should  select  to  breed  from,  commencing  at  the 
head,  which  should  be  small,  the  forehead  broad  and  flat,  the 
eyes  large,  but  not  too  prominent,  the  ears  thin  and 
one,  with  an  arched  neck  increasing  in  breadth  as 
it  nears  the  chest.  Good  shoulders  are  also  one  of 
the  most  essential  points  of  a  horse ;  the  forelegs 
should  also  be  straight,  the  knees  large  and  broad, 
the  fetlock  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts.  The  hoof  ought 
to  measure  the  same  from  side  to  side,  as  from  toe  to  heel. 
The  chest  should  also  be  circular,  broad  in  the  bosom  and  large 
in  girth,  the  ribs  should  have  plenty  of  space  within,  the  back 
stra-ght  and  the  barrel  round  with  full  quarters,  the  tail  being 
well  set  on.  I  will  not  touch  upon  the  different  diseases  which 
are  incidental  to  the  horse,  as  doubtless  there  are  many  practi- 
cal gentlemen  present  who  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
subject  than  myself.  Just  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of 
feeding  and  stable  management,and  I  will  now  bring  my  re- 
marks to  a  close.  I  believe  the  system  of  manger  feeding  to 
be  preferable  to  the  general  plan  of  feeding  from  the  rack,  as 
in  the  latter  case  a  great  deal  of  hay  gets  wasted,  being  pulled 
down  and  trampled  under  the  horse's  feet,  I  also  think  it  a  bad 
phiu  to  give  a  horse  oats  without  being  mixed  with  chafi",  as  a 
great  portion  gets  swallowed  without  being  masticated,  and  has 
often  ijeeu  productive  of  very  serious  disorders  If  oats  are 
given  without  being  mixed  with  chaff,they  certainly  ought  to  be 
crushed  in  order  to  aid  proper  digestion.  Another  great  fault 
is  the  overloading  of  the  hay  rack  at  night,  which  induces  a 
hungry  horse  to  be  Gontinually  eating,  when  he  ought  to  be  at 
rest,  and  consequently  making  him  less  capable  for  vpork  the 
next  day,  although  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  convince  the 
fajm  servants  th'at  such  is  the  case.  Carrots  form  very  excel- 
lent food  for  horses,  improving  the  skin  and  being  a  good  sub- 
stitute  for  grass.  Vetclies  are  also  of  great  service  during  the 
arly  part  of  the  summer.  Sufficient  attention  is  not  generally 
paid  to  the  subject  of  water.  The  horse  should  not  have  hard 
water  given  hiui  if  soft  water  can  be  procured,  as  the  former 
injures  the  digestive  powers.  The  horse  should  also  be  regu- 
larly watered  three  times  during  the  day.  The  accommodation 
for  cart  horses  in  most  of  the  old  farm  buildings  is  of  a  very 
bad  description,  being  low,  dark,  and  generally  very  dirty, 
without  having  any  proper  ventilation.  Consequently  in  very 
many  cases  the  horses  get  into  a  bad  state  of  health.  The 
doors  and  windows  being  usually  tiie  only  means  of  ventilation, 
and  the  latter  through  disuse  being  seldom  opened,  causes  the 
air,  especially  at  night,  to  become  foul  through  the  effects  of 
perspiration  and  bad  odours.    Therefore  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
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air  is  essential,  for  which  purpose  I  think  iron  air  bricks  placed 
close  to  the  ceilinft  joists  are  the  best  means  of  -ventilation. 
In  constructing  a  stable  for  cart-horses,  the  dimensions  should 
not  be  less  than  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  sixteen  feet  in 
width  ;  each  horse  should  also  have  a  separate  stall,  and  I  con- 
sider swinging  bars  to  be  very  dangerous  appliances.  I  must 
now  draw  my  remarks  to  a  close,  knowing  there  are  many 
gentlemen  present  who  will  doubtless  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  advice  and  experience  on  tiiis  interesting  subject. 

Mr.  W.  E.  J3.  GwTN  said  the  thanks  of  the  Club  were  due 
to  Mr.  Reea  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  had  brought 
the  subject  forward.  Mr.  Reed  had  given  some  sound,  practical 
advice  regarding  the  breeding  of  horses.  Sic,  which  to  novices 
would  be  of  great  value,  and  they  could  not  do  better  than 
follow  it.  Those,  who  like  himself,  were  old  ptaclical  men, 
and  supposed  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  matter  tliaii  their 
sons  antl  daughters,  generally  practised  wh:t  Sir.  Rees  had  laid 
down.  If  he  expressed  his  sentiments  and  experiences  with 
regard  to  horse-breeding  he  should  simply  endorse  what  Mr. 
Rees  had  said — and  said  so  uncommonly  well  that  there  was 
no  need  for  anybody  else  to  repeat  it.  He  was  quite  satisfied 
that  the  farrcers  would  find  nothing  so  profitable  in  the  way 
of  horse-flesh  as  cart  or  agricultural  horses.  There  was  very 
much  less  risk  attending  the  breeding  of  that  class  of  animal 
than  any  other  kind.  He  thouglit  the  expense  as  a  rule  in 
breeding  and  feeding  the  former  was  less,  and  they  would  do 
better  on  a  more  inferior  class  of  food,  than  the  better  class 
horses,  such  as  hunters.  He  did  not  mention  race  horses  as 
the  farmers  did  not  breed  them  in  this  district.  And  the 
reason  farmers  should  adhere  to  agricultural  horses  was  that 
they  could  sell  them  at  an  advantage — at  a  pa.ving  price,  at  a 
mucli  earlier  age  than  they  conld  sell  any  other"  breed,  even 
carriage  horses.  Dealers  would  not  buy  horses  under  four 
years  of  age.  Some  time  ago  five  years  was  insisted  on,  but 
the  dealers  now  took  animals  at  four  years.  When  a  farmer 
bred  a  good  class  of  carriage  horse  or  hunter  he  usually  sold 
them  when  about  two  jears  old.  He  recollected  that  the  cus- 
tom used  to  be  for  the  farmer  to  sell  colts  at  a  fair  remunera- 
tive price  to  a  class  of  dealers,  who  bought  them  for  others 
possessing  large  tracts  of  pasture,  upon  which  the  animals  were 
reared  until  three  or  four  years  old,  when  they  were  again 
sold.  In  this  way  these  men  reaped  the  profit  which  ought  to 
have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  breeder.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  breeders  in  this  country  had  taken  to  breeding 
a  more  mixed  class  of  colts  than  they  used  to.  Tiie  breeders 
now  bred  a  very  considerable  number  of  cart  horses,  and  to 
breed  hunters  and  carriage  horses  was  almost  the  exception. 
As  a  rule  the  roan  who  did  Ijreed  carriage  horses  was  one  who 
bred  as  much  for  pleasure  as  for  profit.  And  those  who  in- 
dnlged  tliat  little  luxury  or  hobby  usually  had  to  pay  for  it,  for 
the  expense  of  breeding  a  good  hunter  or  carriage  horse  was 
certainly  considerable.  He  had  only  one  fault  to  find  with  Mr. 
Rees'  paper — its  brevity.  The  observations  it  contained  were 
thoroughly  practical,  and  lie  strongly  recommended  all  com- 
mencing the  breeding  of  horses  to  put  the  suggestions  it 
contained  into  practice. 

Mr.  Morgan  (Llwyn)  said  it  was  seldom  he  had  found 
himself  so  unprepnred  to  talk  as  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
could  generally  talk  better  about  beef  than  horsefiesh ;  but,  of 
coarse,  every  subject  must  have  its  day.  This  was  a  most 
important  subject,  aud  he  complimented  Mr.  Rees  upon  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  he  had  introduced  it.  After  that 
introduction,  and  Mr.  Gwyn's  remarks,  it  might  perhaps  appear 
presumption  on  his  part  to  speak,  but  he  promised  only  to 
inflict  a  few  words  upon  them,  and  not  a  long  sermon.  He 
perfectly  agreed  with  Mr.  Rees  that  the  most  profitable  class 
of  horses  for  farmers  to  breed  in  this  count  ry  was  cart  horses  ; 
but  still  there  was  another  breed  of  horse  which  he  thought 
very  well  deserving  the  attention  of  many  farmers— farmers, 
lie  meant,  who  hold  smaller  farms  than  the  generality  of  the 
gentlemen  present  in  the  room.  He  referred  to  a  good  stout 
class  of  cob,  wi>ich  could  be  and  was  bred  to  great  profit  on 
mnny  small  farms.  Wiien  at  Llanfynydd  in  the  month  of 
March,  he  saw  on  many  farms  paying  only  £21  to  i'25  rent, 
good  stout  cobs  in  tip-top  order.  He  was  surprised  to  see  them 
in  such  condition  amongst  tlie  bleak  hills  of  that  district,  and 
was  told  that  the  farmers  could  sell  them  at  three  or  lour  years 
old,  for  a  remunerative  jirice.  Meanwhile  they  did  good  work 
on  the  farms.  He  wished  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  cob 
breed  of  horses  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Where,  for 
instance,  could  there  be  a  more  useful  horse  than  might  be 


reared  from  Quicksilver  and  Young  Prickwillow,  crossed  with 
some  of  their  superior  mountain  ponies? 

Mr.  Lewis  (Gurrey)  considered  the  cob  a  good  class  of 
horse  for  the  farmers  of  the  district  to  breed,  but  urged  the 
necessity  of  the  animals  possessing  good  action.  Unless  it  had 
that  qualification,  in  his  opinion,  the  horse  was  no  good  at  all. 

Mr.  D.  Prossee  said  Mr.  Rees'  paper  was  very  good,  and 
they  were  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  it.  It  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  gentlemen  to  give  a  paper.  He  recollected 
some  time  ago  when  he  was  asked  to  introduce  a  subject  he 
took  "  The  Race  Horse,"  and  wilfully  put  in  such  cross-ques- 
tions that  everyone  disagreed  with  him — in  fact,  he  disagreed 
in  some  points  with  the  paper  himself — but  by  putting  those 
cross-questions  in  he  attained  his  object — a  good  discussion. 
Had  Mr.  Rees  followed  up  the  same  course  of  tactics  he  had 
no  doubt  they  would  have  had  as  good  a  discussion  as  his  (Mr, 
Prosser's)  paper  produced.  He  remembered  he  objected  in  his 
paper  to  race  horses  altogether,  and  said  hunters  made  very  bad 
hacks,  which  brought  Mr.  Gwyn  on  his  legs  at  once  to  con- 
tradict it  from  his  own  experience;  and  so  on.  But  on  the 
present  occasion  everyone  agreed  with  Mr.  Rees,  and  therefore 
had  nothing  to  say. 

Dr.  Hopkins  said  he  had  some  experience  in  breeding  cobs. 
At  one  time  himself  and  ilr.  Law,  of  Frood,  were  the  only 
two  fools  in  that  part  of  the  country  who  bred  so  many 
horses  at  a  time  when  it  did  not  pay.  His  great  object  had 
been  to  breed  a  very  superior  stamp  of  horse,  and  according 
to  his  experience  there  was  nothing  like  having  a  good  power- 
ful cob,  such  as  they  could  drive  in  a  gig,  ride,  or  put  in  the 
plough  at  will.  They  would  find  such  animals  were  every- 
body's money.  No  one  admired  a  breed  of  first-rate  horses 
more  than  lie  did.  That  country,  however,  was  too  cold  above 
ground,  and  too  poor  below  to  breed  a  high  class  of  a  horse. 
In  Pembrokeshire  they  vicre  possessed  of  greater  advantages, 
and  were  able  to  produce  some  very  good  animals.  He  had 
had  thoroughbred  horses,  but  such  were  always  stinted  in  that 
country.  The  forage  upon  the  poor  soil  which,  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  was  in  abundance  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  of 
too  poor  a  quality  to  keep  them  satisfactorily.  Horses  were 
something  like  women.  They  all  admired  them  and  looked 
after  their  qualities  as  much  as  they  possibly  could.  If  they 
studied  the  best  class  of  animals  to  keep  in  that  district  they 
would  choose  horses  shorter  in  their  legs  than  most  horses 
were,  because  they  were  nearer  for  their  "  bite,"  and  kept  in 
better  condition  on  poorer  fare.  Considering  that  they  were 
half-starved,  it  was  an  important  point  that  the  shorter 
animals  would  not  have  so  tar  to  reach  their  nourishment ; 
and  the  remark  applied  equally  well  to  cattle.  His  experi- 
ence went  to  show  that  breeding  very  good  cobs  was  more 
profitable  than  breeding  any  other  horses,  as  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  them  amongst  dealers  and  others.  The  class  of 
animals  his  remarks  referred  to  would  do  their  work  on  the 
hill-sides,  draw  a  gig,  or  be  fit  for  the  saddle;  ia  fact  do  any- 
thing they  liked.  Unfortunately,  as  a  rule,  they  could  not 
find  sale  for  so  many  horses  as  they  could  breed  in  that  district, 
which  was  eminently  a  breeding  country.  At  one  time  he 
kept  40  cobs  for  breeding  purposes,  much  to  his  loss,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  for  in  those  days  they  did  not  pay  at  all.  But  now 
they  were  paying,  and  he  advised  farmers  to  make  a  point  of 
having  short  liorses  such  as  the  cob  was.  There  was  no  need 
for  him  to  teach  them  a  cob's  good  points,  for  they  knew 
them  as  well  as  he  did.  He  repeated  that  farmers  here  could 
not  do  better  than  choose  horses  that  had  not  too  much  day- 
light under  them.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Rees,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  succinct  manner  in  which  he  had  intro- 
duced the  subject ;  and  recommended  those  present  to  commit 
the  substance  of  the  paper  to  memory. 

Mr.  Jones  (Llwyngroes),  said  there  seemed  to  be  an  erro- 
neous idea  afloat  that  the  cob  was  a  stunted  kind  of  horse. 
It  was  a  distinct  breed  of  horse.  He  was  surry  to  say 
that  the  breed  of  horses  had  very  much  deteriorated  of  late 
years,  and  lie  believed  great  good  would  result  if  they 
directed  more  attention  to  the  breeding  of  cobs.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  against  teaching  cobs  to  trot,  which 
had,  he  said,  destroyed  their  cobs  in  Cardiganshire.  They  had 
some  very  sharp  trotters  there,  like  their  Cardigan  Comet,  and 
iiothinv  would  sullice  afterwards  but  all  cobsshonld  be  trotters. 
The  etlect  of  this  was  that  at  four,  five,  or  six  years  old  the 
horse  was  broken  down.  The  time  had  been  when  the 
"  Comets "  carried  all  before  them,  but  now  a  reaction  had 
taken  place  ;  and  if  they  asked  dealers  if  their  horses  belonged 
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to  Comet's  stock  they  denied  it,  whilst  formerly  it  was  Comet, 
Comet,  Comet  all  through  the  pedigree. 

The  Cha.ikjI;VN  said  very  little  was  left  for  him  to  say, the 
subject  having  been  treated  upon  iu  every  phase.  The  breed- 
ing of  horses,  he  thought,  had  been  considerubly  ueglecled. 
In  breeding  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
mare,  upon  whom  the  good  qualities  of  the  proireny  depended 
as  much  as  upon  the  sire.  Tlicy  must  look  to  the  depottnient 
of  a  horse,  almost  as  much  as  to  the  temper  of  a  man.  lie 
thought  the  dilferent  breeds  of  horses  should  be  kept  distinct. 
They  knew  what  tlie  crossing  of  cattle  had  invariably  done. 
If  the  crossing  was  continued,  it  deteriorated  the  animals  and 
made  them  good  i'or  nothing.  Tliere  was,  even  now,  hardly  a 
pure  breed  of  horses  to  be  met  with  in  the  common  market. 

Mr.  Bboadie  said  he  could  say  but  little  to-day,  as  lie  had 
never  been  a  liorse-dealer,  and  always  lor  himself,  liked  a 
bullock  better  than  a  horse.  There  was,  however,  one  point 
which  lie  ihought  had  not  bfeu  cleared  up,  relating  to  the 
time  required  and  the  best  means  of  putting  a  iiorse  into  work- 
ing condition.  How  long  would  Mr.  Gvtyu  be  in  patting  a 
horse  into  a  good  condition  to  hunt  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  B.  GwYN  :  Twelve  months. 

Mr.  J.  L.  PaiLiPrs  said  he  never  bred  horses  except  for 
his  own  use  ;  never  lor  sale.  If  farmers  could  afford  to  breed 
horses  let  them  do  so,  but  they  should  never  think  to  breed 
for  piofit.  Let  them,  if  they  liked,  breed  occasionally  hunters, 
cobi*  or  carters.  If  a  farmer  had  a  very  good  mare  poss'  ssing 
first-class  points  lie  ought  to  procure  a  good  stallion.  It  was 
a  natural  rule  that  if  they  had  got  a  mare  with  good  points, 
indicative  of  a  certain  sort  of  breed,  they  should  get  a  horse 
of  good  breed.  But  as  a  rule  wiien  farmers  undertook  to 
breed  they  generally  did,  or  should,  make  up  their  minds  to 
lose.  He  should  recommend  farmers  to  leave  breeding  to 
gentlemen,  who  had  money  to  spend  and  lose,  and  who  only 


got  a  good  horse  out  of  many.  Let  farmers  leave  breeding 
alone  and  stick  to  cattle.  There  were  gentlemen  in  the  room 
who  could  tell  them  tliut  breeding  horses  did  not  pay,  for  tiie 
reason  that  so  many  horses  turned  out  poorly  compared  with 
those  that  turned  out  well. 

Mr.  Evans  remarked  that  he  was  glad  Mr.  Bees  had  given 
such  prominence  in  his  paper  to  cart  horses,  tlie  breediiic  of 
which  ought  to  receive  more  attention  than  was  now  devoted 
to  it  There  were  three  indispensable  Ihiogs  a  horse  required 
for  it  to  be  kept  in  proper  condition — cleaning,  work,  and 
food.  It  would  not  do  to  give  a  horse  one  without  they  gave  it 
all  three.  It  would  not  do  to  give  it  cleaning  without  food  and 
work;  or  work  without  food  and  cleaning;  and  of  course  it 
would  not  do  only  to  give  him  the  other. 

Mr.  Bkoadman  (]\laiioravoii),  remarked  that  there  appeared 
a  scarcity  in  CarmHrlhenshire  of  good  cob  mares.  He  had 
seen  some  verj  good  ones  in  towns  in  Glamorganshire,  but  he 
had  hardly  seen  a  good  one  in  their  district  ;  and  as  to  sires 
he  did  not  think  they  had  a  single  good  one  iiere  either. 
With  regard  to  the  Cardiganshire  cobs,  he  objected  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  bred.  Show  and  knee  action  he  con- 
sidered, being  made  too  great  a  point  of.  Such  hor-^cs  were 
soon  \iorn  out,  and  he  thought  yreator  care  should  be  taken 
to  ensure  power  and  stamina.  He  was  of  opinion  tliat  horses 
should  be  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  water  about  three 
times  a  day.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  good  and 
tlioroughly  sound  mare  and  a  sire  of  first-class  points  if  they 
wished  to   breed  suecpssfully. 

Mr.  Bees  disagreed  with  ilr.  Philipps,  of  Bolahaul,  tliati 
would   not  pay  a  larmer  to   keep  mares  to   breed  from,   as 
under  certain  circumstances  he  thought  they  would  find  this  a 
very  profitable  undertaking. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


MAIDSTONE       FARMERS'        OLUB. 
ROOT  CRors. 


At  the  last  monthly  mc;;ting,  Mr.  A.  Chittenden  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  B.S.  WiLMOTT  read  the  following  paper:  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  subject  of  root  crops  is  attracting  great  attention, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance. In  cultivation  two  objects  slioukl  always  be  kept  in 
view.  First,  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  ot  the  most 
valuable  produce  ;  next,  tint  this  produce  be  obtained  so  as  to 
insure  the  least  injury.  In  other  words,  the  farmer,  while 
prompted  by  due  regard  to  his  immediate  gain,  should  be  so 
guided  in  liis  present  plans  as  not  to  exhaust  in  them  the 
sources  of  future  and  more  lasting  benefit.  Such  considera- 
tions then  call  upon  every  fanner  to  look  carefully  to  the  ex- 
pediency ot  change,  for  any  change  will  assuredly  affect  his 
pocket — and  if  that  pocket  be  not  so  filled  as  to  meet  the  full 
measure  of  a  needlul  expense,  be  had  better  not  put  his  hand 
into  it  at  all.  To  grow  roots  successfully  requires  capital, 
because  few  crops  require  so  much  care  and  nourishment. 
The  soil  must  likewise  be  taken  into  account.  So  thai  thus 
while  I  shall  advocate  in  this  paper  the  cultivation  of  roots, 
and  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  kind  for  growth,  I  must  ask 
you  not  to  overlook  the  means  of  the  growers,  nor  the  nature 
of  the  soil  upon  which  they  are  grown.  My  object  is  to  pro- 
mote discussion,  and  if  I  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  profitable 
one,  I  shall  have  accomplished  all  I  desire.  Some  faraiers 
say  they  do  not  believe  the  root  growing  pays  under  the  most 
favourable  circurastancps.  I  think  other^vise.  I  believe  it 
does  pay.  Therefore,  I  propose  briefly  to  bring  before  you  a 
few  of  the  principal  roots  to  grow,  and  to  finish  by  endeavour- 
ing to  show  you  the  advantages  of  some  over  the  other. 
Tneir  comparative  fattening  qualities  may  bs  mirked  in  the 
following  order:  I,  potatoes;  3,  parsnips;  3,  cirrots  ;  4, 
Swedish  turnip;  5,  kolil  rabi ;  6,  cabbages;  7,  mangold 
wurzel ;  8,  yellow  turnip  ;  9,  rape  ;  10,  common  tnrnip.  Of 
potatoes  and  parsnips  I  do  not  propose  to  say  much.  They 
are  generally  grown  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  for 
table  purposes  only.  For  potatoes  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  Sir 
Walter  Baleigli,  he  having  introduced  them  into  this  country 
in  1586.  They  are  possessed  of  extraordinary  powers  of  in- 
vigoration,  and  after  corn  are  the  most  valuable  of  our  vege- 


table productions,  whetlur  considered  as  the  food  of  man  or 
beast.  Of  the  parsnip  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more 
universally  brought  into  use  ;  it  contains  a  far  larger  portion 
of  saccharine  matter  than  the  carrot ;  it  is  very  grateful  to  the 
palate  of  animals,  and  is  greatly  conducive  to  their  fattening-. 
In  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  where  it  is  cultivated  to  some  extent, 
they  are  there  given  in  a  raw  state  to  cattle,  and  the  benefit 
derived  is,  iu  the  o^'iniou  of  many  graziers,  nearly  equal  to  that 
obtained  from  oilcake.  Cows  fed  upou  them  during 
the  winter  months  are  stated  to  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  milk  and  butter  than  when  fed  upou  other 
roots,  and  of  flavour  and  colour  equal  to  that  of 
of  the  most  luxuriant  grapes.  Carrots  are  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  roots  ;  they  were  first  introduced  into  this  country  by 
some  Flemings,  who  settled  about  Sandwich  in  Kent,  iu  the 
early  part  of  ilie  reiga  of  Elizabeth,  and,  like  the  parsnip,  the 
soil  best  adapted  for  their  growth  is  a  loose,  sandy,  friable 
loam,  of  considerable  depth.  They  are  of  great  value  as  a 
food  for  horses  and  cows.  Some  have  said  that  parsnips  will 
make  hor»es  dull,  and  injure  their  sight,  but  no  such  charge, 
however  true  respecting  parsnips,  can  justly  be  brought 
against  carrots.  The  Swedish  turnip,  which  is  of  compara- 
tively late  introduction  in  this  country,  is  by  much  the  hardest 
kiud  known  ;  the  weather,  however  severe,  having  but  little 
elfe;;t  upon  it.  But  it  requires  a  larger  proportion  of  mani'.re, 
and  a  much  better  soil  than  any  other  kind  of  turnip,  and  so, 
upon  some  land,  becomes  tough  and  fibrous,  and  will  not  grow 
to  any  considerable  magnitude.  The  crops  which  it  yields  are 
not  so  large  as  those  proiuced  by  the  white  and  yellow  species, 
but  the  nourishment  obtained  from  an  equal  weight  of  it  is  so 
much  greater  than  from  them,  that  a  smaller  quantity  will 
satisfy  the  appetite,  and  cattle  will  thrive  well  upon  it.  Oftlie 
soil  best  adapted  for  turnips  I  shall  speak  later  on.  Kohl 
rabi,  or  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  is  becoming  greatly  in 
favour  in  this  country.  I  have  lieard  some  farmers  say  that 
they  like  it,  because  it  retains  its  freshness  until  the  end  of 
May.  It  appears  to  be  a  hybrid  product  of  the  cabbage  and 
turnip,  produced  by  means  of  cultivation.  It  was  brought  over 
to  this   country   from  Germany.    It   requires   a  deep  clayey 
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soil  of  the  richest  nature,  and,  like  the  cabbage,  they 
grow  best  in  a  marshy  situation.  Cabbages  rank  next. 
They  may  be  considered  a  very  exhaustive  crop.  They 
require  a  great  quantity  of  manure.  They  are,  how- 
ever, greatly  esteemed  by  some  farmers  who  have  land 
capable  of  growing  them,  as  they  are  not  only  highly 
convenient  as  a  substitute  for  turnips  during  frosty  weather, 
but  also  afford  an  admirable  change  of  food,  as  they  are  much 
relished  by  cattle.  Mangel  wurtzel,  or,  more  properly,  maugold 
wurtzel,  was  brought  to  us  from  Germany  about  70  years  ago, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Letsora,  and  it  was  called  '■  the  root  of  scarcity." 
It  can  be  grown  with  success  upon  most  soils  which  are  mode- 
rately moist,  the  most  appropriate  soils  bemii  those  of  a  loamy 
or  clayey  nature.  If  the  land  be  shallow,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  upon  raised  ridges.  The  best  way  is  to  cover  the  land 
intended  to  be  sown  well  over  with  dung  before  Christmas, 
and  to  plough  the  land  deep.  This,  with  the  application  of 
some  stimulating  manure  at  the  time  of  sowing  will  almost 
always  insure  a  crop,  for,  unlike  the  turnip  or  swede,  there  will 
be  no  fly  to  contend  with.  The  crop  arrives  at  maturity  about 
October,  when  it  should  be  stacked,  and  not  touched  till 
March,  or  later.  The  average  growth  may  be  reckoned  at 
from  50  to  60  tons  per  acre.  I  now  turn  to  the  subject  of 
Turnips.  These  were  first  brought  into  this  country  some 
two  centuries  ago.  They  were  first  grown  in  Norfolk  as  a 
field  crop,  and  afterwards  through  the  whole  kingdom.  They 
have  contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  item  in  rural 
economy  to  the  advancement  of  our  agriculture.  Before  their 
adoption  it  was  very  difficult  to  manage  light  soils,  and  it  was 
also  difficult  to  support  stock  throughout  the  winter.  The 
fattening  of  cattle  for  market  during  that  season  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  hay,  and  it  was  cnstomary  among  country 
families  prematurely  to  slaughter,  and  salt  down  for  winter 
consumption.  But  this,  while  it  saved  the  expense  of  extra 
feeding,  materially  abridged  the  production  of  manure,  and 
lowered  its  quality,  so  that  the  land  became  more  and  more 
impoverished,  and  all  the  manifest  evils  consequent  upon  such 
a  state  of  things,  speedily  and  unavoidably  followed.  The 
culture  of  turnips  is  now,  therefore,  almost  universal  upon  all 
soils  to  which  they  are  in  any  degree  adapted,  and  lands  so 
poor  as  to  be  formerly  worthless  under  the  plough,  liave  thus 
been  rendered  largely  productive,  and  reclaimed  from  the 
barren  and  useless  condition  into  which  they  had  previously 
fallen.  The  land  unquestionably  best  adapted  to  turnips  is  a 
dry  free  subsoil,  and  the  root  can  be  grown  on  the  poorest 
sands  and  gravels.  There  are  some  species,  however,  of  this 
root,  which  require  stronger  soils  and  richer  loams,  and  they 
all  demand  very  careful  culture.  They  delight  in  a  cool  and 
moist  climate  ;  hence  they  thrive  better  in  those  districts 
which  are  upon  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland.  The 
white  globe  turnip  was  the  first  known,  and  is  most  commonly 
cultivated  upon  those  soils  which  are  generally  devoted  to  the 
feeding  of  sheep,  and  the  turnip  grows  a  great  size,  is  very 
sweet,  and  should  he  consumed  before  Christmas.  I  have 
spoken,  gentlemen,  of  some  of  the  roots  grown  in  this  country. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  you  my  opinion  upon  which  I 
think  the  best  to  grow,  and  why.  I  am  more  in  favour  of 
mangold  wurzel  than  any,  for  the  reason  that  it  keeps  better, 
and  is  more  suitable  for  spring  feeding,  the  want  of  such  food 
being  generally  felt  such  a  year  as  this,  when  everything  is  so 
very  backward.  There  are  other  reasons  why  I  like  the 
wurzel  in  preference  to  other  roots.  In  the  first  place  they 
are  not  subject  to  fly,  like  the  turnip,  and  with  ordinary  care 
you  are  almost  sure  to  obtain  a  crop.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  although  they  are  seventh  on  the  list  in  their  comparative 
fattening  qualities,  they  are  next  to  potatoes  in  the  estimated 
value  of  the  manure  obtained  from  the  consumption  of  differ- 
rnt  kinds  of  roots.  Thus,  while  the  value  of  the  manure  ob- 
tained from  one  ton  of  potttoes  is  supposed  to  be  worth  about 
7s.,  five  shillings  is  tlie  sum  put  down  from  a  ton  of  mangolds  , 
swedes,  4s.  3d. ;  common  turnips,  4s. ;  and  carrots,  4s.  This 
is  the  estimated  money  value  of  the  manure  from  one  ton  of 
each  kind  of  root.  I  expect  those  gentlemen  who  live 
in  districts  where  they  can  fold  will  not  agree  with 
me.  But  I  think  they  will  agree  with  me  that  in  districts 
where  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  such  that  it  is  impossible 
to  fold,  that  there  are  no  better  roots  grown  than  the 
swede  and  mangold,  the  first  named  for  winter  use,  and 
mangold  for  the  months  of  April  and  May.  We  have 
heard  lately  of  the  great  crops  of  mangold  grown  in  Warwick- 
shire and  other  counties,  one  farmer  having  declared  that  he 


grew  82  tons  per  acre.  This  being  the  case  I  cannot  help 
thinking  but  what  the  mangold  wurtzel  makes  up  more  in 
bulk  and  value  of  manure  than  it  loses  in  its  comparative 
fatting  qualities.  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  point  out  where 
I  am  wrong,  "  For  we  not  only  live,  but  we  learn  of  each 
other."  Tliis  is  the  object  of  your  Club.  It  is  not  too  much, 
then,  for  me  to  ask  you  to  give  your  opinions  upon  this 
subject. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  vegetables 
w  liich  had  been  brought  before  the  meeting  were  very  useful 
in  tlie  management  of  a  farm,  but  farmers  must  be  influenced 
in  their  cultivation  of  them  hy  the  surrounding  circumstances 
of  his  farm.  Potatoes  were  usually  grown  hy  farmers  for  sale, 
and  the  animals,  except  in  very  abundant  seasons,  only  get 
those  which  were  not  saleable.  Carrots  and  parsnips  had 
great  recoinnirDdations,  and  were  not  in  his  opinion,  yet 
sufficiently  appreciated ;  but  the  labour  in  getting  them  up 
was  so  great,  that  tliey  do  not  receive  that  attention  which 
they  undoubtedly  deserve.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
say  anything  about  the  feeding  quality  of  swedes,  but  corn, 
after  tliem,  did  not  show  such  results  as  after  white  turnips  or 
rape,  A  great  deal,  however,  depends  on  climate  in  the 
growth  of  the  swede,  for  they  in  tiie  South  could  not  grow  it 
to  the  perfection  which  they  did  in  the  North.  The  roots 
may  present  as  fine  an  appearance,  but  they  had  not  the  sub- 
stance in  them — they  were  more  tough  and  fibrous.  In 
the  North  those  splendid  cattle,  which  they  see  sent  to 
London,  can  be  fatted  with  swedes  without  cake;  while  in 
the  South  they  must  rara  the  cake  in  before  they  can  get  their 
animals  anything  like  it.  Kohl  rabi  he  did  not  know  much 
about.  Cabbage  was  a  very  valuable  plant  to  the  farmer,  as 
it  comes  in  ji'st  at  the  very  time  to  supply  a  succession  of 
green  crops,  and  those  who  had  used  them  largely  had  found 
much  iienefit  from  them.  Mangold  wurtzel,  however,  he 
thought  the  priuce  of  roots,  and  in  our  latitude,  where  we 
have  a  little  more  sunshine  tlian  where  the  swede  revels  in  its 
luxury  and  full  profit,  it  is  the  root  which  gives  to  the  farmer 
tile  best  returns  for  his  labour  and  his  money,  and  he  thought 
the  cultivation  of  it  should  be  much  extended.  The  spring  of 
1875  had  taught  them  all  its  value.  Those  who  had  a  supply 
of  them  had  been  very  fortunate,  while  those  who  had  not, 
greatly  felt  the  want  of  them.  Eighty-two  tons  an  acre  had 
been  mentioned,  but  unless  he  looked  into  the  picture  books, 
he  thought  thirty  or  forty  tons  an  acre  a  good  crop, 
and  he  was  well  satisfied  if  he  could  get  that  amount.  The 
moderate  use  of  this  root  he  had  found  very  beneficial  iu 
the  middle  of  winter,  but  it  was  dangerous  to  use  it  too  freely 
at  that  season.  It  was  no  doubt  better  to  keep  mangold.s 
till  spring  before  giving  them  to  their  cattle,  and  even  in 
July  a  few  thrown  about  the  hot  pastures  would  not  be  looked 
upon  with  disgust  by  tired  sheep.  White  turnips  were  a  very 
valuable  root,  and  they  could  see,  especially  in  the  North, 
wide  tracks  of  land,  which  would  have  been  barren  heath,  but 
for  the  white  turnips  which  were  grown  by  the  use  of  bones 
and  other  phosphates.  He  knew  of  many  tracts  on  the  Wolds 
of  Yorkshire  which  were  once  barren  places,  but  which  now, 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  white  turnip,  had  become  very  valu- 
able, both  to  tlie  owner  and  the  occupier.  A  great  deal,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  whether  they  had  a  dripping  season  or 
not.  To  grow  white  turnips  well,  they  must  have  a  nice  moist 
soil,  and  if  they  went  turning  it  over  in  the  spring,  and  taking 
out  all  the  moisture,  they  could  not  expect  a  crop  if  a  dry 
season  were  to  follow.  If,  however,  they  had  a  winter  fallow, 
and  deep  sound  land,  where  they  could  store  up  sufficient 
moisture  to  defy  the  dry  season,  they  would  be  likely  to  have 
a  good  crop,  where,  in  the  other  case,  there  would  be  a  failure. 
The  growth  of  crops  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  land,  as  upon  the  season  which  follows  the  sowing. 
He  had  seen  fields  almost  side-by-side,  both  planted  under 
equally  favourable  circumstances,  but  through  the  one  having 
more  moisture  than  the  other,  there  was  no  comparison  iu  the 
crops.  If  they  want  roots  in  the  summer,  they  must  take  care 
to  store  up  moisture  for  them  in  the  previous  winter.  Iu  con- 
clusion, he  called  upon  those  present  to  give  to  roots  their 
earnest  attention.  To  produce  more  meat,  which  was  the 
great  want  of  the  country,  they  must  produce  more  vegetables, 
and  in  looking  over  farms,  they  might  take  it  as  almost  a  sure 
indicaiion,  that  on  that  farm  where  there  was  the  best  root 
cultivation,  there  was  the  most  successful  farmer. 

Mr.  II.  Watekman  said  there  was  every  indication  of  a 
short  hay  crop  this  season,  and  it  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
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every  one  to  grow  as  many  roots  as  possible.  There  w.is  a 
large  amount  of  stock  iu  the  country,  and  if  they  got  out  of 
roots  there  would  be  a  great  diU'erencc  in  tlie  prices  of  lean 
and  fat  stock.  Mangold  wurlzel  was,  iu  his  opinion,  one  of 
the  best  paying  of  the  root  crops,  and  he  agreed  with  ihe 
chairman  tiiat  thirty  tons  an  acre  was  a  good  average  crop. 
He  thtught  iu  tlie  cultivation  of  root  crops  it  was  not  well  to 
restrict  thr mselves  to  one  kind,  but  to  grow  all  useful  kinds, 
in  succession.  He  did  not  think  that  mangold  was  fit  to  give 
as  food  before  IMarch.  He  knew  of  cises  where  it  liad  an- 
swered to  give  them  when  rai.xed  witli  other  food,  but  the  most 
profitable  way  to  use  them  was  to  keep  them  till  Jlarch,  for 
the  mangold  did  not  come  to  maturity  till  theu.  He  should 
provide  a  succession  of  other  crops  for  use  up  to  that  lime. 
Kohl-rabi  answered  very  well  on  strong  lands  like  those  of 
Romney  Marsh,  but  they  could  not  be  grown  about  here. 
Swedes,  in  his  opinion,  were  a  failure  on  the  dry  lands  of  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  but  if  they  could  get  laud  under  a  range  of 
hills  where  "  folding"  could  be  done,  swedes  wert^  undoubtedly 
a  good  crop.  On  lavourable  ground,  if  they  did  not  put  the 
seed  in  too  soon  so  that  the  roots  became  mildewed,  swedes 
were  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  tliry  could  have. 

Mr.  ITosTER  said  it  be  could  insure  a  crop  of  swedes  he 
should  not  care  about  growing  mangold  wurtzel.  He  had 
svvedes  now  as  good  as  anxone  would  wish  to  see,  and  he  would 
rather  have  one  ton  of  sAedes  than  two  tons  of  maugolds. 

Mr.  Stoniiam  said  he  would  go  farther  than  the  chairman 
in  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  tlis  mangold.  He  said  it  was 
the  priuce  of  roots,  but  he  (iMr.  Stonham)  would  say  it  was 
the  king.  Mr.  Wilmott  liad  not  touched,  in  his  remarks, 
upon  what  he  considered  a  very  important  consideration  — viz., 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  growing  roots  at  all.  That 
must  entirely  depend  upon  a  farmer's  means.  If  a  man  had 
a  small  farm  of  100  acres  of  moderately  heavy  laud,  adapted 
for  growing  roots  under  the  five  course  system,  a  farmer  to 
carry  this  out  ought  to  have  twenty  acres  of  roots  a  year.  But 
what  does  that  involve  ?  It  was  no  use  for  a  farmer  to  grow 
roots  as  a  rent  payer.  His  idea  in  growing  roots  was  to 
establish  fertility  in  the  farm,  and  the  twenty  acres  of  roots 
are  grown  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  those  necessities  of 
high  cultivation,  guano  and  oilrake.  To  grow  roots  well  it 
was  absolutely  nece-sary  that  the  land  should  be  in  a  clean 
state,  and  there  should  be  deep  autumn  cultivation.  The  next 
thing  was  to  give  the  land  such  manure,  almost  ud  lihitiim, 
and  the  more  they  gave  it  the  better  it  would  pay.  Let  them 
try  the  experiment  of  buying  a  good  teg  or  lamb  in  the  autumn, 
and  giving  him  a  ton  of  roots,  a  cwt.  of  oilcake,  and  a  cwt. 
and  a  half  of  clover,  or  other  fodder,  to  finish  him  off  for  the 
market ;  and  let  theni  follow  that  up  year  after  year,  and  they 
would  see  the  airount  of  fertility  that  was  put  into  the  land. 
It  a  farmer  had  not  plenty  of  capital,  it  would  pay  him  better 
to  make  a  summer  fallow,  and  put  in  the  soil  b  fair  amount 
of  fertilising  material,  and  grow  corn,  than  to  grow  roots.  He 
would  defy  any  man  to  show  a  si;ries  of  accounts  where  the 
fattening  of  cattle  has  paid.  The  value  of  it  was  in  the  fer- 
tilising substances  which  were  put  into  the  soil  in  the  process. 
And  where  lands  were  strong,  it  was  not  to  his  mind  quite 
clear  whether  steam  cultivation  and  the  use  of  artificial  manure 
would  not  he  more  profitable  to  the  farmer  in  growing  roots. 
It  was  nonsense  to  say  that  mangold  wurtzel  was  not  fit  for 
food  before  March.  His  horsekeepers  were  quite  wrapped  up 
in  them,  and  went  into  the  fields  and  got  some  before  they 
were  pulled  up,  to  give  to  the  horses,  and  they  did  remarkably 
well  on  them. 

Mr.  VVateiuian  asked  Mr.  Stonhmn  how  ranch  corn  he 
gave  his  horses  when  tliiy  bad  the  mangold  wurlzel. 

Mr.  Stonham  replied  that  he  gave  his  team  of  four  horses 
a  sack  of  beans,  and  fodder  ad  libitum. 

Mr  BuTLEK  was  of  opinion  that  steam  ploughing  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  adopted  for  the  cultivation  of  roots 
Ee  was  told  by  a  person  who  had  tried  the  plan,  and  he  in- 
tended to  try  it  himself  this  year — the  best  way  to  get  a  crop 
of  swedes  was  to  get  the  land  into  perfect  order,  and  strike  tlie 
rows  three  days  before  the  seed  was  put  in.  The  object  was  to 
destroy  the  flea,  which  his  informant  believed  was  produced 
by  turning  up  the  ground,  and  bringing  their  germs  into  life. 
If  they  solved  the  seed  immediately,  the  plant  would  spring  up 
in  time  to  supply  food  to  the  iusects,  whereas,  if  they  were  to 
wait  for  tliree  days,  the  insects  would  have  died  olTfor  want  of 
food  before  the  plants  appeared. 

Mr.  Adams  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  farmers  in  feed- 


ing stock  was  to  lay  on  as  much  fat,  and  iu  the  speediest  man- 
ner possible.  Therefore  those  foods  which  conti^in  the  most 
fat-producing  properties,  in  the  most  complete  state,  were  the 
best  for  the  farmers.  He  described  the  process  by  which  the 
starch  was  changed  into  sugar,  and  the  sugar  iuto  fat.  The 
mangold  wartzel,  being  a  sweeter  root  than  the  potato,  had 
more  feeding  properties,  because  it  saved  the  animal  the  neces- 
sity of  going  through  the  process  of  converting,  in  his  system, 
the  stMrch  in  the  root  into  sugar.  In  this  reason  he  believed 
Mr.  Waterman  was  quite  right  in  his  remark  that  mangolds 
should  not  be  used  till  they  were  ripe,  as  by  that  time,  most  of 
the  starcli  bad  been  converted  into  sugar,  aud  therefore  in  a 
fit  state,  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal,  to  be  taken  into  the 
tissue,  aud  form  fat.  He  did  not  know  whether  any  person 
had  tried  it,  but  on  the  principle  he  had  been  explaiuiug,  he 
should  tliink  it  would  be  worth  while  to  turn  attention  to  the 
beet  as  a  root  for  feeding  purposes.  For  oilcake,  they  had  the 
oil  already  formed,  and  the  animal  had  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  lake  it  iu  his  stomach,  and  it  would,  withcut  any  effort  on 
his  part,  find  its  way  into  the  tissues.  On  r.nis  principle  it 
was,  he  explained,  that  corn  was  much  better  for  feeding 
purposes  than  roots,  as  that  food  contained  a  principle  whereby 
the  fat  was  formed,  without  any  trouble  on  the  part  of  the 
animal. 

Mr.  W.  Reeves  thought  that  he  should  have  heard  what 
steps  the  iarmers  under  the  hill  took  to  get  a  crop.  This 
would  have  been  interesting  to  him  as  a  Weald  farmer;  but 
instead  of  this  the  discussion  had  run  ofi'  into  the  consider- 
ation of  the  feeding  properties  of  the  dili'erent  kinds  of  food. 

Mr.  WiLMOT  in  replying,  said  there  was  a  wide-spread 
opiuion  that  root  growing  does  not  pay  in  Kent,  especially  in 
the  Wtaid,  but  from  his  little  experience  he  thought  it  did, 
although  he  had  not  gone  into  it  in  a  debtor  and  creditor 
way.  It  would  also  end  in  the  improveraeut  of  the  land,  and 
in  that  way  do  a  great  amount  of  good.  He  found  that  feeding 
sheep  on  roots  on  the  land,  with  a  little  oilcake,  did  more  to 
improve  the  land  than  anything  else  he  could  do.  He  thought 
each  farmer  should  try  to  find  out  what  root  was  best  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  soil,  and  when  he  found  that  out, 
stick  to  it.  Swedes  ripen  much  quicker  than  mangolds,  and 
are  better  for  use  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  and  if  he  was 
obliged  to  choose  one  for  growing,  he  should  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  swede.  He  believed  with  Mr.  Butler,  that  it  was 
better  to  plough  the  land  with  manure  worked  in  a  consider- 
able time  before  they  put  tlieir  seed  in,  and  then  if  they  put 
in  some  artificial  manure  about  seed  time,  they  would  have 
good  results,  if  they  had  a  favourable  season.  He  expressed 
his  cuncurrence  with  Mr.  Waterman  as  to  the  desirability  of 
using  mangolds  «'hen  they  were  properly  matured.  Sheep 
preferred  mangolds  to  swedes,  and  if  they  were  put  together, 
they  would  eat  the  mangolds  first.  They  must  not  look  to 
roots  for  immediate  profit,  hut  what  it  would  lead  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Wilmot- 


THE  BUDGET.— The  present  Budget  is,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  less  likely  to  result  in  a  deficit  than  the  Budget  of  last 
ywar,  of  which  all  the  leading  financiers  in  Parliament  ap- 
[  roved  in  substance.  Tiiis  year  the  estimates  of  the  leading 
branches  of  revenue — the  Customs,  Excise,  and  Stamps — are, 
as  we  showed  before,  only  estimated  to  produce  an  excess  of 
i'676,000  over  the  previous  yield,  whereas,  last  year,  they 
were  calculated  to  produce  a  similar  excess  of  £1,649,000. 
And  the  outlook  of  trade  now  is  better  than  it  was  then.  Mr. 
Gladstone  says — and  very  likely  says  truly — that  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  assume  his  liypothetical  estimates 
of  future  revenue  as  quite  certain,  and  be  sure  he  has  a  sur- 
plus b:iscd  oil  them.  But  outside  critics  always  will  look,  and 
always  ought  to  look,  at  the  mode  in  which  the  estimates  are 
calculated,  as  well  as  at  the  nominal  balance  which  is  extracted 
from  them.  They  will  be  dubious  of  a  surplus  produced  by 
sanguine  estimates  of  revenue,  and  more  confident  in  one 
based  on  moderate  estimates.  Unless  theie  is  a  war,  or  some 
other  sudden  catastrophe,  such  as  would  always  derange  our 
nicely-adjusted  finance,  we  cannot  think  it  likely  that  there 
will  be  on  the  31st  of  next  March  a  deficit  on  the  financial 
year  now  beginning. — Ihe  Economist. 
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THE      AGRICULTURAL      HOLDINGS      BILL. 


lu  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Monday,  May  lOtli, 
The  amendments  made  in  this  bill  in  Committee  were  con- 
sidered. 

The  Marquis  of  BRISTOL  proposed  to  insert  in  the  title, 
after  "  Agricultural,"  the  words  "  aud  Pastoral." 

The  Duke  of  IIICHMONU  thought  this  change  would 
make  the  title  unnecessarily  long  without  producing  any  effect 
upon  the  enacting  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  not  pressed. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  proposed  to  amend  the  second 
clause  by  substituting  for  the  date  named  therein  the  14th  of 
January,  1876,  as  the  date  from  and  after  which  the  Act  shall 
commence,  and,  in  reply  to  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  le  said 
that  a  tenancy  to  which  the  bill  would  apply  would  have  to 
be  begun  and  completed  after  that  date. 

Viscount  PORTMAN  desired  to  give  landlords  aud  tenants 
a  little  longer  time  to  consider  whether  they  would  come  under 
the  Act,  and  he  proposed  to  substitute  the  14th  of  February 
for  the  14th  of  January. 

After  some  further  conversation,  it  was  understood  that 
Lord  Portman's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  PENZANCE  proposod  to  add  to  the  Interpretation 
Clause  the  following  definition  :  "  Letting  value  meaus  the 
value  at  which  a  holding  could  be  or  could  have  been  let 
if  the  improvement  had  not  been  executed  or  waste  not  com- 
mitted." 

Lord  CARLINGFORD  would  like  the  Government  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  stringent  application  of  the 
words  in  this  clause  on  a  tenant's  claim  for  compensation. 
A  tenant  might  have  improved  by  drainage  or  lime,  and  yet 
it  miglit  be  very  doubtful  if  he  would  be  able  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  Court  of  Justice  that  he  had  made  the  farm 
as  a  whole  more  valuable  to  the  landlord  in  the  matter  of 
rent.  The  improvements  effected  might  be  very  proper  ones 
for  his  own  occupation  or  that  of  the  landlord,  hut  to  make 
it  imperative  on  the  tenant  to  prove  that  the  letting  value  of 
the  farm  was  increased  would  be  imposing  on  him  too  heavy 
a  burden. 

Lord  HAMPTON  thought  the  objection  which  had  just 
been  stated  deserved  serious  consideration.  He  was  bound  to 
say  he  regretted  that  his  noble  friend  the  President  of  the 
Council  had  persevered  in  making  the  increased  letting  value 
of  the  farm  in  consequence  of  the  tenant's  improvements  the 
test  or  measure  of  compensation.  With  regard  to  permanent 
improvements  of  an  important  character,  lie  quite  admitted 
that  the  letting  value  was  an  objectionable  test ;  but  when 
they  applied  that  test  to  those  minor  improvements  to  which 
it  would  be  applied,  he  looked  with  alarm  to  the  encourage- 
ment it  would  give  to  litigation  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
kind.  He  was  fortified  in  that  statement  by  what  he  found  to 
be  the  opinion  of  practical  men  out  of  doors.  Last  week,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  London, 
this  point  had  been  discussed,  aud  resolutions  were  parsed  con- 
demning the  proposal  by  a  majority  by  four  to  one. 

Lord  EGERTON  observed  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  know  what  would  be  the  letting  value  of  a  farm  at 
the  end  of  ten  or  fourteen  years.  Every  one  who  had  sat  on 
Assessment  Committees  must  know  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing the  value  of  farms.  He  entered  his  protest  against  the 
principle  of  tlie  bill  with  reference  to  this  point. 

Lord  DYNEVOR  quite  agreed  with  what  had  been  stated 
by  the  three  noble  lords  who  had  last  addressed  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  AIRLIE  said  the  grievance  of  tenant-farmers 
was  that  while  they  laid  out  their  capital  in  improvements  on 
the  land,  at  the  end  of  their  lease  the  farm  was  either  let  to 
another  tenant  at  a  higher  rent  or  the  rent  was  raised  on  the 
former  tenant,  and  the  difference  went  into  the  pocket  of  tlie 
landlord. 

The  Earl  of  MORLEY  opposed  the  amendment.  The  land- 
lord might  execute  the  improvements  himself,  but  supposing 
he  agreed  on  certain  conditions  that  the  tenant  should  make 
them — or,  in  other  words,  borrowed  the  capital  of  the  tenant 
for  the  purpose — was  it  fair  that  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
perhaps,  or  whenever  the  tenancy  might  determine,  the 
tenant  should  lose  his  capital  if  the  whole  thing  had  not  been 


done  efficiently  ?  When  their  lordships  considered  all  the 
different  circumstances  which  might  affect  the  letting  value  of 
a  farm — competition  among  tenants,  alterations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  various  other  things — they  would  see  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  say  whether  this  or  tlint  par- 
ticular improvement  had  added  so  much  to  the  "  letting  value.'' 
It  would  he  much  fairer  to  assess  compensation  according  to 
the  outlay. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND,  referring  to  what  had  fallen 
from  Lord  Hampton,  saidif  he  thought  that  the  effect  of  this 
hill  would  be  to  increase  litigation,  he  should  regret  very  much 
that  he  had  any  share  in  introducing  it.  But  he  could  not 
think  that  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the  bill.  Tlie  noble 
lord  who  had  last  spoken  thought  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  this  question  would  be  by  taking  the  outlay  into  con- 
sideration. But  if  compensation  was  to  be  assessed  according 
to  the  outlay  of  the  tenant,  it  would  lead  to  au  amount  of 
litigation  far  in  excess  of  wliat  his  noble  friend  anticipated 
under  the  hill.  The  noble  earl  thought  it  would  he  very 
unfair  that  the  tenant  should  not  be  recouped  if  he  did  not 
execute  tlie.  improvements  in  an  efficient  manner.  But 
surely  the  tenant  had  no  right  to  expect  compensation  unless 
the  improvements  were  properly  made.  In  fact,  what  the 
tenant  had  done  might  be  the  reverse  of  an  improvement. 
He  must  demur  in  the  strongest  way  to  the  assumption  that 
tl.ere  was  no  other  source  from  which  the  Government  could 
derive  the  words  "  letting  value"  than  the  Irish  Land  Act.  It 
would  not  require  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity  to  discover 
tiiose  terms  without  going  over  the  water  to  get  them.  He 
was  never  enamoured  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  certainly 
never  would  have  gone  to  that  A.ct  as  the  groundwork  of  this 
bill.  Nor  would  lie  wish  to  lead  this  country  to  think  that 
what  was  good  for  Ireland  was  good  for  England.  But  if 
such  improvements  were  effected  as  would  make  the  farm 
better,  what  surer  proof  of  that  could  there  be  than  that  the 
farm  should  command  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  and  what 
was  that  but  adding  to  its  letting  value  ? 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  thought  there  was  great  force 
in  the  objection  to  the  words  "  letting  value,"  which  he  believed 
would  introduce  an  element  of  difficulty  into  the  question. 
Nor  did  he  see  why  their  lordships  should  object  to  borrow 
words  from  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  give  compensation  for 
"  unexhausted  improvements."  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  many  cases  the  compensation  to  be  received  would  be  a 
very  small  sum,  and  that  being  so  he  could  not  conceive  a 
more  difficult  task  to  impose  on  the  surveyor  than  to  call  upon 
him  to  say  whether  the  improvement  had  added  to  the  "  letting 
value." 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  said  if  £100  had  been  laid  out 
by  a  tenant  on  bones,  leaving  two  years  of  unexhausted  im- 
provements for  which  the  landlord  ought  to  pay,  the  tenant 
would  find  a  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  laud  would  let  tor 
more  rent  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  done.  Land  was 
let  for  long  periods,  and  might  not  let  for  more  on  account  of 
improvements  which  would  die  out  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said  the  logical  consequence  of  this 
argument  was  that  a  farm  in  bad  order  would  let  for  as  much 
as  a  farm  in  good  order. 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND  did  not  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  letting  value  was  really  applicable  here. 

Tiie  Dukf.  of  ARGYLL  said  that  when  you  spoke  of  benefit 
resulting  to  the  land  from  unexhausted  improvements  you 
could  mean  nothing  but  that  the  letting  value  of  the  land  was 
thereby  increased.  In  other  words,  if  a  farm  was  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition,  the  rent  would  be  less  ;  it  it  were  in  an 
improved  condition,  the  rent  would  be  more. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Upon  Clause  5, 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said  that  as  the  clause  stood  the 
assertion  of  Tenant-Right  was  too  broad  and  without  suffi- 
cient limitation.  On  the  last  occasion  when  the  bill  was 
under  consideration  the  Government  agreed  to  introduce  the 
words,  "  Suliject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,"  but  he  thought 
these  words  did  not  sufficiently  point  out  the  limitations.  In 
order  that  the  public  might  see  at  once  not  only  the  equity  of 
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the  claim  for  compensation,  but  also  the  equity  of  the  general 
limitations,  he  would  move  the  omission  of  Clause  5,  in  order 
to  insert  the  following  : 

"  Where  a  tenant,  except  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  for 
valuable  consideration,  executes  ou  his  liolding  an  improve- 
ment aJding  to  the  letting  value  thereof,  he  shall  be  eutitled 
to  obtain  ou  tlie  determination  of  the  tenancy  compensation  in 
respect  of  the  improvement." 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said  the  words  would  not  do 
at  all,  and  pointed  out  that  subsequent  clauses  in  the  bill  pro- 
vided all  the  limitatious  desired  by  the  noble  duke. 

Tlie  amendment  was  tlien  withdrawn. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  (in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster)  moved  in  Clause  6,  to  insert  among  improve- 
ments of  the  first  class  the  eradication  ol  fences. 

Lord  RKDESDALE  did  not  think  this  was  a  case  for  com- 
pensation, especially  as  the  tenant  would  have  the  old  fences. 

The  Earl  of  AIRLIE  could  not  agree  that  the  old  leuces 
would  sufiiciently  compensate  the  farmer. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  remarked  that  what  suited  one 
part  of  the  country  would  be  unsuitable  to  anotlier.  In 
Devonshire  the  fences  were  wide  banks,  which  could  not  be 
removed  without  considerable  cost,  and  the  work  would  be  a 
permanent  improvement. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  could  not  assent  to  the  proposal 
of  his  noble  friend. 

After  a  few  words  from  Earl  GRANVILLE, 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said  one  of  the  chief  merits 
of  tills  bill  was  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  remainder- 
man being  asked  or  required,  it  allowed,  it  might  be,  a  limited 
owner  to  exercise  the  powers  which  it  gave,  and  thereby  to 
create  a  charge  upon  the  inheritance.  He  had  frequently 
maintained  that  that  was  a  right  principle.  He  believed  this 
was  the  first  time  that  that  step — a  very  large  step — was  taken. 
But  that  made  it  extremely  necessary  that  their  lordships 
should  be  very  clear  in  giving  limited  owners  the  power  to 
consent  to  tliese  improvements,  and  thereby  to  make  a  charge 
on  the  inheritance,  that  the  matters  in  respect  of  which  limited 
owners  were  to  give  their  consent  were  beyond  dispute  sub- 
stantial improvements. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Certain  verbal  amendments  were,  without  discussion,  made 
in  Clauses  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14. 

Clause  15,  fixing  tlie  mode  by  which  a  landlord's  compensa- 
tion shall  be  determined,  was  omitted  on  the  motion  of  the 
Duke  of  RICHMOND. 

On  Clause  16, 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  moved  the  insertion  of  words 
enabling  a  landlord  to  give  a  counter  notice  to  his  tenant  of 
his  intention  to  claim  compensation.  Tliis  would  only  be 
necessary  in  case  the  tenant  gave  notice  of  a  claim.  Where 
no  such  notice  was  given,  the  landlord  would  have  his  remedy 
in  the  usual  way  through  the  Courts  of  Law. 

The  Earl  ot  MORLEY  said  that  no  consideration  had  as 
yet  been  given  to  a  numerous  class — viz.,  mortgagees,  who, 
having  lent  money  on  the  security  of  holdings,  might  be 
damaged  by  the  arrangements  which  tlie  bill  facilitated. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said  the  noble  earl's  sym- 
pathy with  mortgagees  was  thrown  away.  They  would  not  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  injured. 

After  Clause  33,  new  clauses  were  introduced  by  the  Duke 
of  RICHMOND.  One  provides  th„t  were  a  tenancy  is  deter- 
mined by  the  act  or  delauit  of  the  tenant,  the  landlord,  instead 
of  paying  liim  the  amount  of  compensation,  if  any,  may,  on 
notice  to  the  tenant,  obtain  from  the  County  Court  a  charge 
on  the  holding  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  his  executors,  &c.  Two 
other  clauses  extend  and  apply  the  Act  to  Crown  lands  and  to 
land  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  RICHjMOND,  an  addition 
was  made  to  Clause  35,  to  the  effect  that  nothing  therein 
shall  extend  to  the  case  when  a  tenant  is  adjudged  bankrupt. 

The  Marquis  of  IIUNTLY  proposed  an  amendment  of 
Clause  37  (whicii  reserves  freedom  of  contract)  with  the 
object  of  introducing  the  words  "  in  writing"  in  this  particu- 
lar clause. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said  the  amendment  was  un- 
necessary ;  Clause  37  simply  said  that  the  landlord  and  tenant 
might  enter  into  an  agreement,  and  Clause  38  said  ho»T  they 
might  do  it. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said  it  appeared  to  him  that,  as 
the  bill  was  draw?  ,a  tenant  would  be  precluded  from  having 


compensation  unless  he  conformed  in  all  respects  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  if  an  owner  made  an  agreement  with  a 
tenant  involving  slight  differences,  such  departure  from  the 
provisions  ol  the  bill  would  involve  the  forfeiture  of  all  claims 
under  it. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said  there  was  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  laid  down  a  cut-and-dry  agreement  which  a  limited 
owner  might  make  with  a  tenant ;  but  it  gave  certain  limits 
within  w  Inch  he  might  make  any  agreement  he  pleased  with  his 
tenants. 

'J'he  report  of  amendments  was  then  agreed  to. 


In  the  House  of  Lords  ou  Thursday,  May  13th,  on  the 
motion  that  this  bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

Earl  EORTESCUEsaid  he  objected  to  the  plan  of  this  hill, 
to  a  great  deal  of  its  wording,  and  to  some  oi  the  prominent 
grounds  on  wliicli  it  had  been  introduced.  He  admitted  that 
legislation  on  the  subject  was  desirable  ;  but  on  a  subject  which 
had  excited  a  great  deal  of  popular  feeling,  and  veherc  a  number 
of  just  and  reasonable  demands  were  mi.xed  up  with  others 
that  were  unjust  and  unreasonable,  no  plan  of  legislation  could 
be  more  unfortunate  than  making  an  apparent  surrender  of 
one  thing  by  one  hand  and  quietly  taking  it  back  in  detail  by 
subsequent  clauses  with  the  other.  One  provision  was 
particularly  undesirable  from  the  landlord's  point  of  view; 
and,  as  regarded  the  tenant,  it  would  operate  very  unjustly, 
limiting  the  compensation  for  any  amount  expenoed  by  the 
tenant — in  any  improvement,  however  honestly  carried  out,ind 
however  full  might  be  the  landlord's  consent — to  the  measure 
of  success  which  had  attended  the  improvement.  If  unsuccessful 
the  landlord  did  not  participate  in  the  outlay.  The  whole 
scheme  of  the  bill  seemed  to  turn  on  a  large  use  of  valuations, 
which  must  be  costly  and  uncertain  in  their  operations.  In 
this  respect  it  would  be  much  more  profitable  to  surveyors  and 
solicitors  than  to  landlords  or  tenants.  So  with  regard  to  the 
wording  of  the  bill ;  nothing,  he  thought,  could  be  more 
unfortunate  than  the  use  of  the  terms  "  unexhausted  improve- 
ments" and  manures,  the  virtue  of  which  would  really  be 
exhausted  in  two  or  three  crops.  The  legal  operation  of  these 
expressions  was  limited  by  the  clauses  of  the  Act,  but  they 
were  most  misleading,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  create 
grievous  discontent  with  the  bill.  Then,  as  to  the  grounds 
which  had  been  put  forward  as  reasons  for  the  introduction  of 
the  measure,  it  was  said  it  would  increase  the  productive 
powers  of  the  country.  But  he  did  not  know  why  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  food  was  more  important  than  the  supply  of 
fuel,  which  was  essential  to  the  industry  and  manufacturing 
power  of  the  country.  It  seemed  to  him  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  were  in  this  matter  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark  and 
liad  hadly  considered  the  consequences  of  what  they  had  done. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

On  the  motion  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Lord  PENZANOK  moved  a  verbal  amendment  in  Clause  4 
with  a  view  to  the  better  definition  of  "letting  value." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  CARLINGFORD  said  he  was  anxious  at  this  stage  of 
tlie  bill  to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  re-considering  this 
one  question — namely,  what  was  the  most  proper  measure  of 
the  value  of  the  compensation  to  be  awarded  under  this  bill. 
They  had  been  told  that  the  improvement  should  add  to  the 
letting  value  was  a  condition  vital  to  the  bill.  He  confessed 
he  did  not  understand  that  way  of  putting  the  matter.  He  was 
perfectly  ready  to  agree  that  the  improvement  for  which  com- 
pensation was  to  be  claimed  should  be  such  as  would  add  to 
the  value  of  the  holding.  But  it  was  a  practical  question 
how  the  value  and  the  improvement  for  which  compensation 
was  to  be  given  under  the  bill  could  best  be  measured.  He 
ventured  to  doubt  whether  the  measure  adopted  by  the  bill  was 
the  best  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  whether  it  was 
likely  to  be  understood  by  persons  hitherto  employed  in 
determining  questions  of  this  kind.  He  was  not  aware  that 
those  gentlemen  had  ever  heard  of  the  condition  of  "  increased 
letting  value."  He  had  carelully  looked  into  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  brought  into  the  otiier  House  by  the  late  Mr. 
I'usey  and  also  into  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  over 
whicli  Mr.  Pusey  presided,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to 
discover  the  phrase  "  increased  letting  value."  Many  of  the 
improvements  to  be  executed  under  this  bill  would  not  add  to 
the  letting  value.  It  was  the  large  improvements  which 
would  have  an  obvious  and  palpable  effect  on  the  rent  of  the 
farm,  and  which  could  be  proved  in  a  court  of  justice  by  the 
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vainer  or  the  tenant  when  he  made  the  claim.  But  would  that 
remark  apply  to  the  minor  improvements  under  this  Act,  which 
would  be  far  more  numerous  ?  It  would  be  very  difficult  in 
those  numerous  cases  of  minor  improvements,  however  valuable 
the  improvements  might  be,  for  the  tenant  to  give  evidence 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  valuer  or  a  judge  that  they  would 
necessarily  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm  at  the  moment 
as  measured  by  the  increased  rent  that  would  be  obtained. 
He  doubttd,  further,  whether  tliis  condition  was  consistent 
with  the  otlier  provisions  of  the  bill.  In  conclusion,  he 
begged  to  move  in  Clause  5,  line  23,  to  leave  out  "  adding  to 
the  letting  value  thereof,"  and  insert  "  the  benefit  of  which  is 
unexhausted  at  the  time  of  his  quitting  his  holding." 

Viscount  POflTM  AN  said  that  all  arrangements  with  tenants 
ought  to  be  by  agreement,  contract,  or  lease,  and  the  great  ad- 
vance of  this  measure  was  that  it  would  induce  the  generality 
of  landlords  and  tenants  to  make  agreements  and  define  their 
engagements  strictly.  The  words  which  Mr.  Pusey  deemed 
the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  were,  "The  practical  value  of 
the  improvement  remaining  after  the  termination  of  the 
tenancy."  His  noble  fritnd  now  proposed  to  use  the  word 
"  benefit,"  but  he  preferred  the  present  wording  of  the  bill. 
The  Government  had  taken  the  right  words,  and  had  guarded 
them  properly  by  the  definition  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend. 
In  his  opinion,  if  the  present  amendment  were  agreed  to,  a 
great  injury  would  be  inflicted  un  the  bill  and  on  the  people  of 
this  country.  He  regarded  this  measure  as  one  of  very  great 
value  in  one  way.  It  would  lead  landlords  to  consider  that 
Parliament  thought  it  right  that  they  should  make  their  agree- 
ments in  a  particular  direction.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
their  lordsliips  would  firmly  adhere  to  this  being  a  permissive 
and  not  a  compulsory  measure,  and  that  they  would  take  care 
to  maintain  the  great  principle  of  freedom  of  contract,  which 
was  the  best  for  the  landlords,  the  tenants,  and  the  labourers 
who  would  derive  benefit  from  their  legislation. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  thought  the  most  convenient 
way  of  estimating  the  value  of  an  improvement  was  practically 
that  which  had  been  proposed  by  his  noble  friend  behind  him. 
He  wished  to  point  out  that  while  under  this  clause  a  capital 
sura  was  awarded  to  a  tenant  for  improvement,  that  sum  was 
under  Clause  7  subject  to  a  proportionate  deduction  for  each 
year  of  the  tenancy.  This  was  sure  to  excite  a  feeling  of  in- 
justice. 

The  Earl  of  AIRLIE  thought  the  words  in  the  clause  were 
clearer  than  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said  the  noble  lord  who  moved 
the  amendment  had  (ailed  to  convince  him  that  it  ought  to  be 
accepted  by  their  lordships.  The  definition  given  by  the  bill  of 
an  improvement  \i  as"  an  improvement  which  adds  to  the  letting 
value."  The  bill  declared  that  corappusation  should  be  given 
for  that  which  added  to  the  letting  value,  and  one  of  the  clauses 
set  out  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  that  compensation  was  to 
be  determined.  The  noble  lord  said  that  valuers  generally 
throughout  the  country  would  be  employed — and  he  had  no 
doubt  they  would  be — on  such  occasions,  but  that  they  would 
not  be  competent  to  deal  with  the  letting  value  of  a  farm.  He 
could  not  conceive  any  body  of  men  who  would  be  more  com- 
petent than  men  whose  whole  lives  were  passed  in  valuing 
property. 

Lord  CARLINGFORD  declined  to  press  his  amendment. 

On  the  motion  that  the  bill  do  pass, 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
what  he  thought  would  be  the  general  effect  of  the  measure 
before  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  He  did  not  remember 
in  their  lordships'  House  a  case  of  a  bill  as  important  as  the 
present  one,  and  one  in  which  so  many  important  alterations 
had  been  made,  being  passed  through  all  its  stages  without 
giving  rise  to  a  single  division.  On  that  side  of  the  House 
the  measure  had  been  discussed  freely,  but  without  any  desire 
to  embarrass  the  Government,  and  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  the  noble  duke  who  had  charge  of  the  bill  had  shown  him- 
self most  willing  to  receive  and  consider  any  suggestions  that 
were  made  with  a  view  to  improve  its  provisions.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  bill  left  their  lordships'  House  with  general 
assent  and  consent,  and  he  was  bouud  to  express  his  opinion 
that  the  measure  would  have  a  very  large  and  considerable 
effect  upon  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants  in 
this  country.  What,  then,  was  the  state  of  things  that 
called  for  legislation  of  this  kind  ?  As  an  illustration  of  what 
he  wished  to  show,  he  might  mention  the  case  of  a  former  mem- 
ber of  their  lordships'  House  who  possessed  an  outlying  pro- 


perty at  some  distance  from  his  residential  estate.  Not  having 
seen  the  property  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  the  noble  lord  on 
one  occasion,  when  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood,  rode  over 
in  order  to  observe  the  condition  of  his  estate.  On  arriving 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  discovered,  in  the  place  of  the 
humble  homestead  which  existed  on  the  occasion  of  his  former 
visit,  a  new,  substantial  farm-house  and  a  large  windmill, 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  tenant  without  asking  for  leave 
or  indicating  his  intention  to  put  up  the  buildings.  Their 
lordsliips  would,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  tenant 
was  neither  the  holder  of  a  lease  nor  was  he  protected  by  any 
custom  having  the  legal  force  of  law.  This  was  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  hereditary  confidence  which  in  England 
existed  between  landlords  and  tenants,  but  looked  at  in  a 
business  point  of  view  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
It  illustrated  the  state  of  things  which  called  for  legislation 
similar  to  the  present,  and  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
future  there  must  be  clear  written  agreements  for  the  letting 
and  holding  of  land,  such  agreements  to  provide  for  compen- 
sation to  the  tenants  who  might  be  obliged  to  leave  their  farms 
or  who  expended  their  capital  upon  the  improvement  of  their 
holdings.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  some  landlords  to 
granting  leases  showed  a  state  of  things  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  stagnation  of  agricultural  induetry.  In  the  present  day 
landlords  must  learn  to  give  up  somewhat  of  the  ancient 
feudal  power  which  they  formerly  held  over  their  property, 
and  the  tenants  must  have  security  for  money  expended  under 
the  new  and  costly  system  of  farming  which  had  come  to  be 
the  custom  in  modern  times.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  that 
had  been  made  to  render  the  measure  compulsory,  he  could 
only  say  that  if  it  had  been  adopted  every  English  landlord 
would  have  been  compelled  at  once  to  re-value  his  farms,  for 
the  reason  that  tenants  could  not  be  compensated  in  two 
different  forms — they  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  low 
rentals,  as  was  the  case  with  a  permissive  system,  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  componsation  for  improvements  either  at 
the  termination  of  tb.eir  leases  or  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time. 
Although  he  thought  that  as  a  general  rule  low  rentals  were 
connected  with  bad  and  lazy  farming,  he  could  not  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  a  general  re-valuation  would  have  most  mis- 
chievous effects.  This  measure  could  not  be  made  compulsory 
without  involving  a  State  valuation  of  rentals,  for,  without 
such  a  valuation,  landlords  would  recoup  themselves  for  the 
compensation  they  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  by  an  addition 
of  £1  or  £2  an  acre  to  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  in  that  way 
tenants  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  advaetage  the  bill  was 
intended  to  confer  upon  them.  You  could  not,  under  a  system 
of  open  competition,  secure  advantages  to  tenants  unless  you 
proceeded  the  whole  length  of  a  State  valuation  ;*and  were  we 
to  have  regulation  and  over-regulation  prices  for  farms  ? 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  not  stand.  So  long  as  the  bill 
was  permissive,  it  might  have  the  effect  of  introducing  volun- 
tary agreements  all  over  England ;  but  any  attempt  to  make  it 
compulsory  would  be  attended  with  infinite  mischief.  It  was 
to  the  honour  of  the  House  that  all  parties  had  concurred  in 
passing  a  bill  which  was  not  an  empty  sham,  which  they  had 
not  passed  because  they  thought  it  would  have  no  effect  at  all, 
but  a  bill  which  they  believed  to  be  based  on  sound  principles, 
and  which  would  place  landlords  under  strong  and  powerful 
motives  to  adopt  agreements  consistent  with  those  principles. 
The  bill  would  have  three  great  results — it  would  confer  im- 
portant powers  on  limited  owner  s  (which  had  long  been  en- 
joyed in  Scotland  under  special  Acts),  it  would  make  necessary 
written  uf^reenients  all  over  the  country,  and  it  would  allovv 
compensation  tu  go  on  as  it  did  now  in  the  form  of  low  rents, 
while  it  would  necessitate  a  simultaneous  and  universal  re- 
valuation of  land. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said  that  the  discussion  of 
the  bill  in  tlie  House  showed  liow  the  opinions  of  noble  lords 
were  moulded  by  the-ir  personal  and  local  experience,  diver- 
sities being  so  great  that  the  customs  of  the  South  of  England 
could  scarcely  be  understood  in  Scotland.  There  the  farms 
were  principally  carried  on  by  men  with  large  capital,  while 
in  England  a  man  might  have  no  more  capital  than  he  had 
borrowed.  Inquiries  in  his  own  district  had  shown  that  not 
one  among  thirty  or  forty  tenants  had  a  signed  agreement. 
In  the  case  of  one  tenant  at  £1,000  a  year  of  a  farm  which 
had  been  in  the  family  lor  more  than  a  century  a  lease  was 
accepted,  but  when  it  lapsed  nothing  could  induce  the  tenant 
to  renew  it.  Twenty  years  ago  tenants  insisted  upon  going 
on  from  year  to  year,  and  they  would  not  have  leases  because 
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they  thought  they  were  more  iudependent  without  them. 
Now  landlords  and  tenants  would  be  obliged,  in  their  own 
interests,  to  liave  written  agreements.  If  the  bill  had  been  « 
compulsory  measure  iiotliing  would  luive  induced  hira  to 
assist  in  carrying  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  disadvautageous 
to  farmers  than  a  compulsory  law.  It  would  be  humiliating 
to  them  as  suggesting  tiiat  they  could  not  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  humiliating  to  landlords  as  implying  that  they 
could  not  be  trusted  to  make  fair  agreements  with  their 
tenants.  Whatever  clianges  might  be  made  iu  the  bill  in  the 
other  llouse,  at  all  events  he  trusted  no  attempt  would  be 
made  to  tamper  or  trillo  with  the  great  principle  of  freedom 
of  contract. 

The  Earl  of  FEVERSIL\M  thought  he  might  infer  from 
the  speecli  of  tiie  noble  duke  that  discussion  had  changed  his 
opinion  of  the  bill,  and  liad  caused  him  to  regard  it  with 
more  approval  than  he  did  at  first.  The  call  for  compen- 
sation for  uuexhauited  improvements  was  not  owing  to  any 
real  want  of  confideuce  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  landed 
interest ;  but,  no  doubt,  among  the  smaller  landowners  in- 
justice had  been  committed  in  various  cases,  and  tenants  had 
often  grievances  to  complain  of  that  in  parting  with  the  land 
they  had  received  no  compensation  for  improvements  they 
had  made.  He  hoped  the  effect  of  this  measure  would  not 
be  the  introduction  of  leases  as  in  Scotland,  for  in  this 
country  tenants  had  full  security  for  their  holdings — he  liad 


tenants  on  his  own  property  who  had  lield  the  same  farm, 
father  and  sons,  for  generations.  But  this  measure  would  be 
useful  to  the  agriculturnl  interests  by  laying  down  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  compensation  should  be  afforded,  and  if  it  wns 
sound  in  principle,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
generally  adopted.  He  could  not  allow  the  bill  to  pass  with- 
out expressing  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Government  for 
having  brought  forward  such  a  measure,  believing  tiiat  it 
would  be  of  great  use  to  the  agricultural  interests. 

The  Duke  of  IIICHMOND  wished  to  siiy  one  word  in  con- 
sequence of  what  had  been  said  by  a  noble  lord  (Portmau) 
with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  related  to  freedom 
of  contract.  lie  stated  most  emphatically  that  the  Govern- 
ment adliered  to  that  principle  enunciated  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  bill — namely,  tiiat  it  was  not  their  intention 
to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract,  and  tiiat  any  inter- 
ence  with  freedom  of  contract  they  should  consider  as  tanta- 
mount  to  the  defeat  of  the  nii  asure.  The  Government  fully 
appreciated  the  conduct  of  noble  lords  on  the  oilier  side  ; 
tliey  were  grateful  to  them  for  the  very  consideiate  attention 
they  had  given  to  the  measure  and  for  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions they  had  made  ;  and  he  must  add  that  the  opposition 
to  the  bill  had  been  conducted  in  a  manner  that  was  most 
gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

The  bill  then  passed. 


LARGE      FARMS      versus     SMALL     FARMS. 
[A  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Suryeyors,  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Huskinson.] 


The  question  of  large  farms  versus  small  farms  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  questions  of  large  estates  versvs  pleasant  pro- 
perties, that  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  separate  them.  On  the 
one  hand,  large  estates  may  be,  and  often  are,  divided  into 
small  farms,  as  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  especially  in 
Ireland.  On  the  other  iiand,  as  M.  de  Laveleye  suggests, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  laud  being  owned  in  small  plots, 
and  cultivated  in  large  farms,  the  land  being  owned  in  the 
same  manner  as  railway  shares.  Certainly  tliere  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  this  being  done  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  many  things  being  done,  which  practical 
people  would  hesitate  to  try.  The  suggestion  is  curious,  as  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  giving  up  the  chief  and  most  important 
economical  argument  that  the  advocates  of  peasant  properties 
possess.  Practically,  large  estates  favour,  and,  where  the  con- 
ditions are  suitable,  tend  to  large  farms,  and  small  estates  to 
small  farms.  The  main  question,  and  the  one  most  generally 
raised  is,  whether  large  estates,  divided  into  moderately  large 
farms,  and  cultivated  by  capitalists  or  tenant-farmers,  are  better 
than  small  estates  cultivated  by  peasant  proprietors.  It  is 
with  great  diffidence  that  I  introduce  a  question  which  has 
been  so  long  a  subject  of  earnest  and  even  fierce  discussion, 
which  is  so  closely  connected  with  other  important  questions 
of  social  and  political  science,  and  concerning  which  such  di- 
yersity  of  opinion  has  existed  and  does  exist.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  a  question,  the  economical  aspects  of  which  the  members 
of  the  Institution,  familiar  as  they  are  with  rural  affairs,  are 
particularly  qualified  to  discuss  ;  and  I  introduce  it  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  them  may  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
opinion  on  so  important  a  subject.  I  liave  been  induced  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  Institution  by  the  remarks  of  one 
of  our  presidents,  who,  in  his  opening  address,  in  1870,  re- 
ferred to  the  question  as  one  affording  matter  for  considera- 
tion. It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  treat  the  subject  fairly,  calmly, 
and  dispassionately,  with  a  sole  desire  to  arrive  at  facts,  with 
a  full  sense  of  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  points  in- 
volved, and  in  the  hope  that  ray  remarks  may  result  in  a 
useful  discussion  by  members  more  qualified  to  treat  of  the 
question  than  I  pretend  to  be.  I  ought,  perhaps,  in  the  first 
place  to  confess  that  I  am  in  favour  of  the  system  existing  in 
this  country,  of  moderately  large  estates,  with  farms  large  or 
small,  as  circumstances  may  determine.  And,  therefore,  with 
every  desire  to  arrive  at  truth  and  fact  only,  I  may  uncon- 
sciously be  somewhat  biassed,  for  which  allowance  will  be 
made.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  consider  for  a  moment 
why  such  diversity  of  opinion  exists  on  th^  subject.  It  will 
tend  to  give  ua  clearer  views  of  the  direction  in  wkicli  we  shall 


haye  to  move  before  the  question  is  approximately  settled. 
The  truth  is,  both  systems  have  many  aspects.  They  can  be 
regarded  either  from  an  ecouomical,  social,  or  national  point 
of  view  ;  and  there  is  thus  great  opportunity  for  difi'erence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  each  aspect.  Ulti- 
mate'y,  the  question  is  a  practical  one  ;  and  practical  affairs 
are  not  decided  by  facts  of  one  kind  only,  but  by  a  weighing, 
couipariug,  and  judging  of  facts  of  different  kinds.  In  every 
department  of  life,  iu  every  art,  our  judgment  has  to  be 
exercised  in  considering  the  relative  importance  of  material 
and  moral  facts.  We  cannot  treat  them  like  fractions,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  common  denominator  before  comparing  them. 
Yet  practical  decisions  have  every  day  to  be  made  and  acted 
upon,  after  conipari.on  of  moral  and  material  facts.  This 
shows  why  a  unanimous  opinion  on  the  subject  of  large  farms 
and  small  farms  can  never  be  arrived  at.  The  question  is, 
ultimately,  a  practical  one,  and  consists  in  balancing-,  as  it 
were,  the  results  of  a  consideration  of  tlie  subsidiary  questions 
into  which  ttie  main  one  can  be  divided.  As  some  of  the 
subsidiary  questions  are  moral,  and  some  material,  there  is 
always  an  opportunity  for  some  men  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  moral,  and  others  the  material,  elements  of  the 
question.  "  Why,"  asks  Schon,  in  the  Prussian  Commission 
of  1807,  "  waste  the  productive  force  of  four  proprietors  and 
sixteen  horses,  to  do  that  which  one  proprietor  and  six  horses 
can  do  better?"  The  answer  suggested  is,  "  Because  Prussia 
is  a  purely  agricultural  stale.  Her  people  must  live  mainly  by 
cultivating  land.  Situated  between  Prance  and  Russia,  her 
very  existence  depends  upon  her  fighting  power.  How,  then, 
can  the  wealth  of  the  country  be  better  distributed  than  in 
supporting  extra  men  and  extra  horses  ?"  This  answer  may 
to  some  appear  an  erroneous  oue ;  but  as  long  as  tlie  human 
mind  is  constituted  as  it  is,  mankind  will  always  see  the  neces- 
sity of  sacrificing  wealth,  in  some  degree,  to  higher  considera- 
tions. Man  cannot  live  without  bread  ;  but  neither  men  nor 
nations  live  by  bread  alone.  This  may  seem  very  unpractical ; 
but  it  is  fortunate  for  us  such  feelings  never  die  ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  s»y  that  this  view,  relating  to  this  same  subject,  is 
supported  by  one  of  the  leading  members  of  our  Institution. 
Mr.  Woolley  protested  against  carrying  economical  considera- 
tions to  an  extreme  limit.  If,  wishing  to  neglect  everything 
but  economical  considerations  ;  if,  strong  in  the  opinion  that 
though  economy  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  human  affairs,  it 
covers  a  very  important  part  ;  if,  entertaining  the  idea  that 
the  question  of  cultivation  on  a  large  or  small  scale  must  be 
settled  by  first  settiiug  the  subsidiary  questions  of  wiiicli  the 
economical  is  the  most  important,  we  turn  to  that  science  of 
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political  economy  which  deals  with  the  economy  of  states — 
what  do  we  find  ?  Exactly  the  same  difference  between  the 
views  of  its  professors  as  that  wliicli  exists  between  the  views 
of  ordinary  people.  And  why  ?  The  most  superficial  ac- 
quaintance witii  political  economy,  which  is  all  that  I  pretend 
to  have,  shows  that  there  is  not  only  a  difference  of  conclusion 
on  the  subject  of  large  and  small  farms,  but  a  radical  difference 
in  the  conception  of  political  economy  itself.  We  fiud  that 
cue  scliool  restricts  itself  to  tlie  economical  aspects  of  every 
question,  and  another  school  considers,  in  addition,  the  moral 
and  national  aspects.  The  difference  is  clearly  explained  in 
an  article  in  the  Edinhiirgh  Redeiv  of  18.37,  wliere  it  is  shown 
that  one  school  considers  political  economy  a  science,  and 
another  considers  it  a  science  and  an  art.  Tiie  former  school 
confines  itself  to  the  abstract  science  of  the  creation  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth  ;  the  latter  combines  with  these  the  considera- 
tion of  how  wealth  ought  to  be  distributed  for  the  well-being 
of  all.  Economy,  they  say,  is  the  regulation  of  a  family  or 
house  ;  political  economy  the  regulation  of  a  family  applied  to 
a  state.  To  illustrate  the  radical  difference  between  the  two 
schools  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  refer  to  and  compare 
the  remarks  of  M.  de  Si'inondi,  in  his  "  Studies  of  Foliiical 
Economy,"  with  those  of  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  "  Outline  of  the 
Science  of  Political  Economy."  M.  de  Sisraondi  writes, 
"  Have  these  new  philosophers  really  taught  us  political 
economy,  when,  whilst  showing  us  how  wealth  may  be  created, 
they  have  lorgottento  show  also  how  it  ought  to  be  distributed 
for  the  well-being  of  all  ?"  .  .  .  "  They  have  forgotten 
independence,  happiness,  virtue."  Compare  this  with  Mr. 
Senior,  who  writes,  "  The  subject  treated  by  the  political 
economist,  using  that  terra  in  the  limited  sense  in  wliich  we 
apply  it,  is  not  happiness,  but  wealth."  Mr.  Mill  also  states, 
in  his  preliminary  remarks  to  his  "  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  that  "  the  subject  of  political  economy  is  wealth." 
If,  then,  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  who  take  a  limited  view 
of  the  subject,  and  who  consider  the  economical  aspects  only, 
can  they  settle  for  us  the  disputed  yuestion  of  large  or  small 
farms  ?  Political  economy,  thus  limited,  is  said  to  be  a 
science,  and  we  might,  therefore,  hope  to  obtain  certainty. 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  •'  System  of  Logic,"  writing  of  political 
economy,  says  :  "  It  makes  entire  abstraction  of  every  otiier 
human  passion  or  motive,  except  those  which  may  be 
regarded  as  perpetually  antagonistic  principles  to  the  desire  of 
wealth — namely,  aversion  to  labour,  and  desire  of  present 
enjoyment  of  costly  indulgences."  Mr.  Buckle,  in  liis 
"  History  of  Civilisation  in  England,"  writes  of  Adam  Smith 
thus  :  "  In  his  works  he  resorts  to  an  artifice  which,  wlien 
the  subject  becomes  unmanageable  by  complexity,  by  irapos 
sibility  of  experimenting  upon  it,  is  allowable.  He  makes  an 
imaginary  separation  of  inseparable  facts."  Political  economy 
would  thus  appear  to  be  an  abstract,  hypothetical  science 
somewhat  similar  to  geometry  or  arithmetic,  wliich  are  based 
on  similar  artifices.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  so  certain  as 
either  arithmetic  or  geometry.  Mr.  Mill  says,  "  Political 
economy,  from  its  nature,  cannot  be  a  science  of  positive 
predictions,  but  only  of  tendencies."  This  is  very  evident. 
We  ■now  see  what  assistance  cau  he  derived  from  political 
rconomy  iu  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  large  and  small 
farms.  It  cau  show  the  various  economical  elements  whicii 
tend  to  make  one  system  superior  or  inferior  to  the  other.  It 
can  draw  up,  as  it  were,  a  balance-sheet  showing  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each.  But  dealing  only  with  tendencies, 
the  figures  in  tlie  balance  sheet  are  wanting.  These  have  all 
to  be  filled  in.  It  can  say  that  the  facilities  for  the  use  of 
machinery  tend  to  make  large  farms  the  more  profitable  ;  and, 
on  the  otliei  hand,  that  the  direct  personal  interest  of  those 
who  do  the  work  tends  to  make  small  farms  more  profitable. 
Which  is  the  strongest  tendency  is  a  question  of  fact — a  ques- 
tion which,  it  appears  to  me,  the  science  is  not  calculated  to 
decide.  This  will  not  be,  I  am  sure,  taken  as  a  presumptuous 
(lepreciation  of  tlie  infinite  importance  of  tlie  science  within 
its  own  limits.  It  is  obvious  that  of  two  tendencies,  Wiiich  is 
the  strongest?  is  aquestion  that  canbe  decided,  not  by  general 
reasonings,  but  by  statistics  and  facts  alone  ;  not  by  deductive 
reasoning,  but  by  experience  alone,  will  it  be  definitely  solved. 
If  the  statistics  are  on  a  large  enough  scale,  the  disturbing 
causes,  whicli  may  affect  the  result  in  individual  cases,  are 
eliminated.  1  am  aware  that  Mr.  Canning  has  said  :  "There 
is  nothing  so  fallacious  as  facts — except  figures  ;"  but,  even  with 
the  risk  of  drawing  unsound  inferences  from  them,  figures 
are  better  than  conjectures  and  theories.     On  the  economical 


aspects  of  the  question,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  facts  may 
stand  instead  of  conjectures,  to  which  all  are  now  more  or  less 
reduced.     It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  however  various 
the  causes,  moral  or  material,  which  tend  to  produce  the  result, 
the  result  itself  is  material  enough,  and  can  be  weighed  and 
valued.     If  tables  can  show  us  approximately,   not  only  the 
area  and  population  of  all  the  different  countries  in  Europe, 
but  the  proportion  of  persons  employed  in  different  irdustries, 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  the  per-centage  of   births,  mar- 
riages, and    deaths,  criminals  and  paupers,   the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports,  and  many  other  matters,  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  and  expect  that,  ultimately,  for  the  diirerent  counties 
of  England,  and  provinces  of  continental  countries,  the  num- 
ber and  sizes  of  farms,  and  the  gross  produce,  and  estimated 
value  of  produce,  whether  corn,  hay,  beef,  mutton,  butter,  or 
milk  sold,  may  be  approximately  known,  and  also  the  number 
of  liorses,   cattle,  sheep,  aud  pigs?     These  statistics  are  all 
partially  collected,  and  it  is  to  the  improvement,  extension, 
and  comparison  of  such  figures  that  we  must  look  for  a  satis- 
factory  conclusion  as  to  large  and  small  farms  from  their 
economical  point  of  view.     Collectors  of  statistics  and  the 
rural  economists  seem  to  me  to  be  the  men  who  will  ultimately 
settle,  approximately,  under  what   conditions   one  system  is 
superior  or  inferior  to  the  other ;  but  at  tlie  present  time  even 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed  in  their  general  conclusions. 
We  know  how  favourable  M.  de  Lavergne  appears  to  be  to  the 
English  system  in  liis  "  Rural  Economy  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,"  in  which  he  says  that  "  on  an  equal  area,  Eng- 
land produces  twice  as  much  as  Prance  ;"  but  B'l.  de  Laveleye, 
in  his  "  Land  System  of  Belgium  aud  Holland,"  published  by 
the  Cobden  Club,  states  that  '•  small  farms  yield  more  produce 
than  large  farms  over  the  continent   of  Europe,  witiiout  a 
single  exception,  where  '  La  Grande^  and  '  La  Petite'  culture 
are  seen  in  competition."     It  is  stuted — as  if  it  were  of  any 
importance — that  the  English  system  of  capitalist  or  tenant- 
farmers  differs  from  the  system  existing  over  all  Europe.     It 
is  as  olteu  implied  that  there  must,  therefore,  be  something 
wrong  in  the  English  system.     This  seems  to  me  as  reason- 
able as  to  assume  that  because  a  man  is  six  inches  taller  than 
the  average  of  his  neighbours,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
in  his  moral  constitution.     It  appears  to  me  mere  prejudice  to 
assume  that  peculiarity  is  necessarily  wrong.     If  the  English 
system  dill'ers  from  the  continental  system,  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  England  differ  likewise.     No  doubt,  on  the 
Continent,  small  farms  and  small  estates  predominate.     This 
we    find    from   the    reports  of  Her  Majesty's   Consuls.     In 
Bavaria,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland,  iu  part  of  Lombardy,    iu 
Sweden,  in  Prussia,  and  in  Prance,  there  are,  as  is  well  known, 
great  numbers  of  small  farms  and  peasant  proprietors.     On 
the  Continent,  where  tenancies  exist,  they  are  generally  on 
the  "  Metayer'  system,  except  perhaps  iu  Normandy,  Belgium, 
and  Denmark — a  system  barbaric,  complex,  and  contrary  to 
all  rules  of  economy.     The  land  being  farmed  by  capitalist 
farmers  is   a  system  of  no  modern  date   in   England.     Mr. 
Seebohm  shows  that,  at  a  very  early  period,  inquiry  was  made 
relating  to  the  demesne  lands  of  a  manor,  "  how  much  every 
acre  was  vvorth  to  be  let."  He  quotes,  too,  Hugh  Latimer,  who 
says  at  a  later  period,   "  My  father  was  a  yeoman  and  had  no 
land  of  his  own."    No  doubt,  to  a  late  period,  there  were  many 
yeomen  farming  land   of  their  own,   but  these  have  largely 
disappeared.      Many     people     very    naturally    regret     this. 
The  old    English    yeoman  was    no    doubt    a    fine    charac- 
ter.     There    is    a    fine    poetic    aud  pastoral    flavour  about 
him.     He  impresses  Goldsmith  so  strongly  that  he  describes 
an  ideal  time  when,   "  Every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its 
man."     Alas  !  in  these  degenerate  days  the  land  is  either  not 
so  productive,  or  our  individual  wants  are  much  greater.     I 
regret  the  old  yeoman.     We  all  regret  him.     It  is,  however, 
useless  to  fight  against  the  inevitable.     The  economic  forces 
agsinst  which  he  struggles  in  England  are  too  strong  for  him. 
It  does  not  pay  to  be  a  small  yeoman  proprietor.     The  appli- 
cation of  commercial  principles  to  land,  as  Mr.  Seebohm  shows, 
has  banished  the  peasant  proprietors  from  England.  Mr.  Smith 
has  summarised  in  his  paper  the  economic  reasons  of  the  yeo- 
man's disappearance.     Admirers  of  poetical  agriculture  may 
say  "  Why  apply  commercial  principles  to  land?"     Oue  can 
but  answer,  that  the   application  has   been   growing  in  this 
country  for  centuries,  and  tiiat  the  economic  forces  tending  to 
it  are  now  irresistible.      "  Who  cau,"    as   Mr.    Carlyle   says, 
"  clutch  the  wheel-spokes  of  the  car  of  Destiny,  and  bid  it  turn 
back  ?  "    la  Australia,  as  appears  from  The  Times  of  February 
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19ili,  1S75,  a  similar  state  of  tilings  is  already  commeucing.   i 
A  writer  from  Melbourne  says  that,  "  the  large  proprietors  are 
gradually  buying  up  the  small  proprietors  near  them  as  oppor- 
tunity otTers  ;  and  tiiey  are  also  yearly  taking  over  thousands 
of  acres,  which  the  Stale  had  fjiven  away  at  an  almost  nominal 
l)rice,  intending  them  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  different  class 
of  proprietors."     It  is  often  assumed  tliat,  in   England,  public 
injury  arises  from  the  growing  tendency  to  the  consolidation  of 
farms.     If  this  consolidation  arise,  as  it  does,  from  economic 
consiileratious,  it  cannot  be  an  injury,  but  it  is  a  gain  to  the 
country.     The  object  of  Englisii  agriculture,  surely,  is  not  to 
provide  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  as  many  families  as  pos- 
sible, but   to  produce  as    much    surplus    food    as    possible 
for    an    immense    raining,    coramerciai,    and     manufacturing 
population.     The  agitation  against  large  farms  is  nothing  new, 
but  it  exists  now  with  niucli  less   reason   than   formerly.      It 
existed  centuries  ago,  when  the   proportions  of  our  agricul- 
tural and  non-agricultural  population  were  very  different,  and 
when  there  was  some  valid  ground  for  complaint.    Parliament 
formerly  tried  to  stop  consolidation  of  farms.     In  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  a  statute  was  enacted  to  prevent  a  luan   from 
owning  more  than  two  thousand  sheep,  and  to  prevent  also 
two  farms  being  rented  by  one  tenant.     ]\Iany  similar  statutes 
were  passed  from  the  time  of  Ilenrv  VIII.  to  that  of  Elizabeth, 
when  (in  1597)  it  was  enacted   (39  Elizabeth,  c.  1),   that  all 
liouses   of  husbandry  decayed  witiiin  seven  years  preceding, 
should  be  rebuilt,  and  I'roni  20  to  40  acres  of  land  attached  to 
tbem.     But  at  tiiat  time  the  majority   of  the   population    of 
England  had  to  exist  on  the  land,  and  live  by  the  land.    There 
were    comparatively    few   manufactures,    and    no    colonies. 
According  to  Mr.  Seebohm,  the  population  of  England  was  in 
1000  about  four  millions,  of  which  about  three  millions  were 
agricultural.     Now,  out  of  our  twenty  millions,  only  live  mil- 
lions are  agricultural.  The  condition  of  things  is  so  completely 
altered,  that  it  may  well  be,  and  I  think   is  ,  a   fact,   that  the 
same  teudenf-y  might  then  be  injurious  which  is  now  beneficial. 
In  the  face  of  modern  statistics,  aud  of  the  facts  within  every  land 
agent's  experience,  it  appears  to  me  a  groundless  alarm  to  con- 
sider that,  even  now,  consolidation  of  farms  is  assuming  formid- 
able proportions.    In  thiscountry  all  economical  forceshave  free 
play.  In  districts  where  economical  reasons  point  to  large  farms, 
large  farms  are  the  result.    In  districts  where  economical  cousi- 
derations  favour  and  point  to  small  farms,  small  farms  are  the 
result.  Proprietors  or  agents  soon  receive  practical  hints  if  they 
go  too  far  in  consolidating  or  dividing  farms.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  reply  of  applicants  for  farms:  "  TliaDkyou,sir,  for  the 
offer ;  but  have  you  something  smaller?"     In  this  country  of 
tenant-farmers,  tiie  size  of  farms  must  of  necessity  follow  the 
distribution  of  farm  capital.     It  all  proprietors  decided  to  have 
nothing  but  iJOO-acre  farms,  most  of  the  farms  could  not  be  let. 
There  would  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  tenants  possessing 
£4,000  or  £5,000   to   take   them.     Speculative  writers  may 
sometimes  get  a  little  confused  between  what  they  think  ought 
to  exist,  and  wiiat  really  does  exist.     Those  who  are  engaged 
in  practical  contact  with  the  land  and  its  cultivators  are  not  so 
liable  to  this  confusion.     The  logic  ot  facts  is  very  convincing. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  my  ideal  as  to  tiie  size  of  farms, 
it  would  be  that  of  Mr.  WooUey  ;  aud  that  is,  an  admixture  of 
farms,  vi^ith  a  regular  gradation,  the  large  or  small  predominating 
as  economical  or  other  considerations  may  determine.     I  tho- 
roughly believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the  advice,  "  lou  will  go  safest 
in  the  middle  path."     In  discussing  this  question  we  ought,  I 
think,  always  to  assume  that  all  are  animated  with  a  spirit  of 
moderation.     The  admirers  of  large  farms  do  not  wish  to  "  im- 
prove" all  the  small  occupiers  otf  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  nor 
do  the  admirers  of  small  farms  wish  to  go  to  the  French  ex- 
treme.    Englishmen  do  not,  as  a  rule,  wish  to  carry   out  any 
system  to  its  logical  extremes.    This  may  seem  to  some  nations 
a  weakness,    but   we  think   it   is  taking  a  practical  view  of 
things.     Nature  herself  is  iu  some  tilings  extremely  illogical, 
and  permits  men  to  carry  nothing  to  extremes  without  ill  result. 
If  all  that  is  right  could  be  found  on  one  side  in  agriculture, 
politics,  or  religion,  the  world  would  be  mnch  simpler,  and  life 
would  be  much  easier  than  it  is.     We  should  all  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  judge  iu  the  story,  who  had  only  one  side  of  tlie 
question  to  listen  to,  and  so  was  not  perplexed  with  conflicting- 
evidence.     In  proceeding  to  a  comparison  of  the  comparative 
advantages  of  large  and  small  iarms,  I  ought  to  define  iu  what 
sense  I  use   the  terras.     It  is  impossible  to  use  them  without 
some  degree  of  vagueness.     The  terms  are,  of  course,  relative 
only  ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  my  remarks,  any  farm  that  is 


worked    by   the    occupier,    without    liired    labour,  or  only 
occasionally    with    hired     labour,     may,     provisionally,    be 
called   a   small    farm.     Any  farm  where  tlie  work    is  done 
by  hired  labour,  where   lli(^   occupier   wholly   or   principally 
superintends,  aud  'yhicli  alfords  some  facilities  for  machinery, 
may,  provisionally,  be  termed  a  large  one.    Any  objection  raised 
to  the  smalluess  of  a  thirty-acre  farm  would,  iu  a  great  measure, 
apply  the  more  to  one  of  twenty,  ten,  or  live  acres,  and,  vice 
versa,  any  advantage  which  a   100-acre  farm  has,  compared 
witii  thirty-acres,  would  apply  tlij  more  to  one  of  300  acres. 
There  are  practical  limits,  of  course,  obvious  to  all.     I  shall 
refer  so'eiy  to  farms,  and  exclude  market  gardening  altogether. 
Spade  husbandry  certainly  pays  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
such  as  nearness  to  towns,   and   for  the   special  cultivation  of 
gardeu  produce  ;  but  in  ordinary  agriculture,  so  far  as  this 
country   is  concerned,  it  must  be  relegated  to   Mr.  Ruskin's 
"  Arcadia."     We  have  the  authority  of  Napoleon  for  saying 
that  there  is  no  natural  order  of  battle  :  all  depends  on  circum- 
stances.    We  may  equally  say  there  is  no  abstract  system  of 
husbandry.     The  system  of  farming  is  naturally  determined  by 
circumstances  of  climate,  geological  and  surface  character  of 
soils,  physical  geography,  density  ol(population,&c.  On  the  wolds 
of  Lincolnshire,  with  a  moderately  dry  climate,  where  we  see  100  ■ 
acre  fields  of  tolerably  level  ground  growing  turnips,  and  feeding 
large  flocks  of  sheep,'we  cannot  but  feel  that  the.land  is  devoted 
to  the  agriculture  best  suited  to  its  characteristics.     Similarly 
in   the  hilly  regions  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  stock  and  flocks  of  hardy  mountain  sheep,  the 
agriculture  is  limited  by  the  wild  and  pastoral  nature  ot  the 
country.     The  soil  is  not  good  enough  to  feed,  it  is  too  steep 
and  irregular  to  plough,  and  the  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  grass.    When  we  consider  that  a  moderate  undulation,  with 
a  small   rainfall  of  from    eighteen  to  twenty  inches,  charac- 
terises  the   east   coast   of  England,  and  a  high  elevation,  a 
more  broken  surface,  and  heavy  rainfall  of  from  30  to  40  inches 
characterises  the  west  coast,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  pro- 
duction of  grain  is  the  speciality  of  the  east,  and  grass  of  the 
west.     Lincolnshiie  is  said  to  grow  one-filth  more  wheat  than 
the  whole  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  Nottinghamshire,  with 
a  medium  climate,  the  proportions   of  arable   and  grass  are 
much  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  a  farm  being  upon  the 
Keuper  or  Bunter   division   of  the  new  red   sandstone — the 
former  adapted  for  either  grass  or  arable  ;  the  latter,  from  its 
dry  character,  If  not  limited  to  yet  more  suited  for  arable  cul- 
tivation.    If,  then,  circumstances  determine,  to  a  great  extent, 
whetluT  a  district   is  specially  fitted  for  arable  or  grass,  the 
description  of  farm,  whether   for  breeding,  feeding,  dairying, 
or  corn  growing,  will  point  out  the  limits  of  size  best  adapted 
to  attain  the  end  in  view.     The  principal  and  niost  important 
advantage  of  small  farming  ie  that  the  work  is  done  by  the 
occupier  himself,  who  has  a  direct   personal  interest  in  the 
result.     The  advantage  of  this  must   not  be  underrated.     In 
days  when  labour  is  not  only  high  in  price,  but  inefficient  and 
costly,  from  the  labourers'  want  of  interest  in  their  work,  it  is 
easy  to  realise  why  the  small  farmer  is  as  successful  as  in  many 
cases  we  know  him  to  be.  On  the  Continent,  where  everything 
belongs  to  the  occupier,  who  is  the  landowner  also,  the  result 
is,  no  doubt,  a  passionate  intensity  of  labour.     Labour  costs 
nothing  to  the  small  occupier.     Extremely  economic  methods 
of  feeding  stock,  as  in  Elauders  aud  Upper  Bavaria,  where  the 
animal  is  not  allowed   to  spoil  food   by  treading  upon  it,  are 
only  possible  to   the  occupier  who  has  not  to  pay  for  labour. 
Again,  the  wife  of  the  small  farmer  is  often  his  light  hand, 
especially  in  dairy  countries,  and  the  labour  of  his  children 
can  be  had  without   payment.     Applying  these    lacts  to   the 
different  descriptions  of  farming,  it  is  easy  to  see  under  what 
conditions  a  small  farmer  has  an  advantage.     If  grass  land  be 
used  for  cheese-making  or  dairying,  the  direct  interest  of  those 
who  do   the  work  tells  iu   every  operation  with  great  effect. 
Milking,  alone,  is  a  very  important  operation.  In  large  dairies 
where  paid  labour  is  employed  it  is  not  entrusted  to  one  per- 
son. A  second  follows  him  or  her,  to  see  that  the  work  is  well 
done,  and  to  extract  milk  lett  by  the  first .  Every  one  that  is 
conversant  with  the  subject   knows  that  gentle  usage,  good 
milking,  regular    feeding,  and    good   nursing    are    essential 
points  in   managing   milking  cows  ;  and  who  is  so  likely  to 
attend   to   these  points  as   the  owner  of  the  cows  himself? 
Butter  and  cheese-making,  too,  are  delicate  operations,  and  the 
result  depends  very  much  upon  personal  care.     If  grass  land* 
be  devoted  to  breeding  and  rearing   stock,  the  small  farmer 
who  personally  looks  after  his  stock  has  some  advantage  ;  but, 
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on  the  other  haud,  on  purely  grazing  or  fesding  farms,  an 
occupier  with  a  little  assistance  could  easily  attend  to  the  flocks 
and  lierds  on  many  liuudred  acres,  wkereas  a  suiall  occupier 
would  not  have  his  time  fully  employed.  lu  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  stock,  the  small  farmer  is  quite  equal  to  tiie  large 
farmer.  Education  has  but  little  to  do  with  success  in  the  cattle 
market.  With  regard  to  hay,  the  small  farmer  is  more  at  a 
disadvantage.  Mowing  raaciuues  can  sometimes  be  hired  from 
the  large  farmer,  hut  they  caunot  be  liad  wben  wanted, 
and  with  small  iuclosures  cannot  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  the  day.  Haymaking  macliiues  he  cau  seldom  get ; 
but  this  may,  perhaps,  be  balanced  by  the  fact  that  his  labour 
and  that  of  his  family  lias  not  to  be  paid  for  ;  in  carting  hay, 
he  is  certainly  not,  ou  etpial  terms  with  the  large  occupier. 
With  resp'-ct  to  the  extra  capital  sunk  in  houses  and  build- 
ings on  small  farms,  and  the  loss  of  laud  owing  to  small  in- 
closures,  I  will,  to  prevent  repetition,  defer  ray  remarks  uutil 
I  deal  with  arable  land.  In  the  loss  of  stock  by  disease  or 
accident,  the  small  fanner  suffers  severely.  The  loss  of  one 
beast  out  of  a  hundred  is  but  a  loss  of  one  per  cent.  ;  but  a 
loss  of  one  out  of  four,  is  a  loss  of  one-tourth  of  the  live 
stock.  It  is  true,  that  insurance  is  the  remedy  i it  this  disad- 
vantage, but  the  man  whose  scale  of  operatious  enables  him 
to  be  his  own  insurer  saves  the  profit  of  insurance  companies. 
It  is  iu  the  arable  land  that  the  large  farmer  has  so  unques- 
tionably the  superiority.  It  is  here  that  economy  of  labour 
by  the  use  of  machinery  exercises  so  important  an  influence. 
First,  with  respect  to  iuclosures,  the  disadvants'ge  of  small 
inclosures  is  no  light  matter:  apart  from  tbe  hedges  harbouring 
weeds  and  shading  the  land  from  wind  and  sun,  the  positive 
abstraction  of  area  is  considerable,  aud  the  expenses  of  culti- 
vatiou  greatly  increased.  To  illustrate  this  point  I  may  refer 
to  a  paper  on  the  inclosures  of  Devonshire.  It  is  therein 
shown  that  ten  parishes,  with  an  area  of  36,976  acres,  had 
7,997  inclosures.  The  result  was  1,651  miles  of  fencing,  and 
the  area  occupied  by  it  was  2,043  acres,  or  oue-fourteenth  of 
the  whole.  The  Oxtou  estate  in  Nottinghamshire  had,  in 
184-9,  on  2,222  acres,  lOl-^-  mil^s  of  fencing.  The  inclosures 
averaged  3a.  Ir.  18p.,  aud  the  ground  occupied  by  fencing 
was  110  acres,  or  five  per  cen".  of  the  area.  It  may  be  said 
by  admirers  of  the  continental  system,  "  Why  not  do  without 
hedges  to  a  great  extent,  as  in  France?"  If  this  were  done, 
how  is  meadow  land  to  be  protected  from  stock  ?  If  stock 
are  to  do  well,  grazing  land  must  also  be  divided,  especially 
where  it  varies  in  quality.  Sheep  must  be  fenced  on  the 
lurnips  in  winter,  and  seeds  must  be  fenced  in  the  summer. 
On  the  Continent  they  do  not  appear  to  feed  sheep  on  turnips, 
and  do  not  seed  down  to  the  extent  we  do.  England  is  espe- 
cially the  country  of  sheep.  England  has  ou  the  same  area 
forty-six  sheep,  and  France  only  twenty-seven.  The  growth 
of  turnips  and  artificial  grasses  for  pasture  is  the  peculiar 
feature  of  English  agriculture.  In  addition  to  loss  of  ground, 
I  need  not  refer  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  useless  fences, 
and  the  increased  cost  of  working  small  inclosures,  which  is  a 
serious  matter.  With  respect  to  horse  labour,  a  small  farmer 
is  at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  If  a  man  has  33  acres  of 
plough  land,  he  must  at  least  have  a  pair  of  horses  to  plough 
it.  This,  then,  necessitates  six  horses  per  100  acres  of  arable 
land.  On  a  large  farm  of  similar  quality  of  land  there  would  be 
about  three  horses  per  100  acres  of  arable  land.  Three  extra 
horses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  men  to  feed  them,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  as  low  as  £75,  is  a  serious  item  per  100  acres,  absorb- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  the  rent.  The  quantity  of  arable 
land  that  a  team  can  work,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil,  and  of  course  the  arable  land  of  a  farm  should  correspond 
to  a  given  number  of  teams  :  but  any  quantity  of  plough  land 
less  than  one  team  can  easily  work,  is  economically  a  loss. 
The  small  farmer  is  at  i>  disadvantage  in  the  division  of 
labour,  though,  perhaps,  his  direct  interest  in  the  work  at 
every  stage  may,  to  some  extent,  counterbalance  it.  Tiiis 
direct  interest  has  assumed  lately  an  important  aspect. 
Strikes  have  passed  from  trade  to  agriculture.  Many  have 
witnessed  the  volcanic  eruption  in  Suffolk,  and  all  have  felt 
the  shock  of  the  earthquake.  It  is  said  that  those  who  have 
felt  the  earth  heaving  under  their  feet,  never  fully  recover 
their  confidence  in  its  stability,  and  all  who  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  labour  difficulties,  and  know  the  state  of 
rural  districts,  and  the  dearth  of  young  agricultural  labour, 
will  never  again  feel  the  same  confideuce  in  hired  labour. 
With  respect  to  steam  cultivation,  the  importance  of  which  all 
recognise,  the  small  farmer  is  not  in  a  position  to  derive  benefit 


from  it.  He  can  hire  it,  but  he  cannot  get  the  machine  when 
he  wants  it,  and  cannot  reduce  his  st aft' of  horses  ;  the  quantity 
of  ground  he  can  offer  is  not  sufficient  to  tempt  the  owner  of 
the  machine,  and  he  is  thus  largely  cut  off  from  the  benefits  of 
steam.  Where  a  cultivator  is  kept,  the  saving  in  horses  alone 
IS  often  from  7s.  to  10s.  per  acre.  Many  implements,  such  aa 
mowing  machines,  &c.,  a  small  farmer,  if  he  uses  them,  has  to 
hire  with  all  its  disadvantages,  or,  if  he  buys  them,  the  cost  per 
acre  is  very  great.  An  implement  worth  £20  is  £1  per  acre 
on  twenty  acres  of  land,  but  only  2s.  per  acre  on  200  acres  of 
land.  The  annual  repairs  and  fund  for  renewal  are  iu  propor- 
tion. In  tbe  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  houses  and  buildings, 
lajge  farms  have  an  ecoiioraical  advantage.  A  good  house  aud 
buildings  for  a  farm  of  500  acres  could  be  built  for  about  £6 
per  acre.  I  estimate  that  the  cottage  accommodation  to  work 
the  farm  would  not  cost  more  than  £3  per  acre  more.  If  a 
man  only  occupied  ten  acres,  as  iu  Flanders  is  offer,  the  case, 
his  honse  in  this  country  could  not  be  built  for  less  than  £200. 
Here  we  have  £20  per  acre,  irrespective  of  buildings.  The 
annual  repairs  aud  sinking  fund  lor  rebuilding  are  of  course  iu 
proportion.  In  matters  of  drainage,  again,  how  great  are  tbe 
facilities  afTorded  by  large  estates  !  but  I  have  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  question  of 
large  and  small  farms.  The  economical  advantages  of 
moderately  large  estates  and  wealthy  resideut  landowners  are  a 
question  in  itself  worthy  of  separate  consideration.  If  I  have, 
not  noticed  the  social,  moral,  and  political  advantages  which 
admirers  of  small  estates  consider  belong  to  them,  neither  have 
I,  though  somewhat  tempted,  insisted  upon  the  social  and 
political  advantages  which  flow  from  the  English  constitution 
of  property,  deeming  these  matters  hardly  within  our  province 
as  surveyors.  I  have  said  that  the  labour  of  the  small  occupier 
costs  nothing,  and  that  he  can  thus  do  things  that  it  would  not 
pay  a  large  farmer  to  do  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
small  farmer  is  a  consumer  as  well  as  a  producer,  aud  tliat, 
regarded  in  this  light,  liis  labour  is  anything  but  economical. 
If,  in  a  system  of  large  farms,  one  man's  labour  is  required  for 
every  forty  or  fifty  acres,  is  there  not  every  probability  that  the 
surplus  produce  is  greater  than  under  a  system  where  four  men 
or  more  have  to  live  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  forty  acres, 
before  any  surplus  can  arise?  Mr.  Mill  has  an  ingenious 
suggestion  that  the  gross  produce  in  small  farms  may  be  greater 
on  a  given  area,  the  net  produce  absolutely  larger,  and  yet 
bear  a  smaller  ratio  to  the  gross  produce.  Is  there  any  ground 
for  this  assumption?  Take  cereals  first,  and  what  does  Bel- 
gium, the  pet  country  of  tbe  lovers  of  small  farms,  show  ?  Mr. 
Jenkins  reports,  in  1870,  that  Hainault,  a  province  of  large 
farms,  carried  otf  the  palm  in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  The 
average  of  Belgium  for  wheat,  iu  1868,  was  twenty-four 
bushels  per  acre.  Our  standard  average  is  twenty-eight  to 
twenty-nine  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Jenkins  says,  in  1808, 
(he  best  small  farms  iu  the  Fays  de  Waes,  produced  thirty 
bushels  per  acre  ;  the  average  of  the  whole  province  of 
Hainault  was  twenty-seven  bushels ;  and  many  farms  in 
England  produced  an  average  of  forty  to  foity-four  bushels 
Then,  with  regard  to  stock,  it  is  true  that  Belgium  has 
nineteen  cattle  per  100  acres  of  area,  as  against  England  ten 
per  100  acres;  hut  Euglaud  has  forty-six  sheep  per  100 
acres,  as  against  Belgium  eight.  And  to  make  the  comparison 
worth  anything,  the  per-ceutage  of  cultivated  land  ought  to 
be  given.  The  parish  of  Ep[  erstone,  Notts,  has  twenty  beasts 
per  100  acres  of  area.  The  10-acre  farm  in  Flanders 
reported  on  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  had  at  the  rate  of  thirty  beasts 
per  100  acres,  but  no  sheep.  On  our  own  farm,  the  same 
year,  we  had  twenty  beasts  and  one  hundred  sheep  per  100 
acres,  or  reckoning,  with  M.  de  Laveleye,  eight  sheep  to  one 
beast,  the  figures  would  be  equivalent  to  thirty-two  per  100 
acres.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  statement  that  small 
farms  keep  twice  the  amount  of  live  stock  that  laree  ones 
do?  If  my  suggestions  be  sound,  they  tend  to  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  at  the  direction  in  which  English  agriculture  is 
moving,  though  there  is,  of  course,  great  room  for  improve- 
ment. To  sum  up  my  views,  the  result  is  this  :  The  objective 
point  of  English  agriculture  is  to  produce  as  much  surplus 
produce  as  possible  to  feed  an  immense  and  increasing  manu- 
facturing town  population.  That  system  of  farming,  then, 
which  does  this,  is  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  England. 
Cheap  food — the  greatest  amount  at  the  least  cost — is  our 
great  necessity.  What  system  affords  this?  Let  all  the 
economical  forces  have  free  play,  as  in  England,  and  the  ques- 
tion will  be  settled  for  us — large  farms  here,  small  farms 
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there,  as  they  caa  hold  their  grouud.  I  have  endeavoured 
briefly  to  indicate  under  what  conditions  small  farms  are 
tlie  best,  and  under  what  conditions  large  farms 
have  the  unquestioned  superiority.  I  liave  endeavoured  to 
show  how  the  loss  of  area  by  unnecessary  fences,  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  cultivating  small  inclosures,  the  increased 
number  of  men  and  horses  employed,  the  greater  cost  in 
buildings,  the  disadvantages  in  the  use  of  machinery,  are 
serious  objections  to  small  farms,  and  especially  to  minute 
farms.  It  is  the  cumulative  force  of  these  objections  that  I 
would  insist  upou.  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  establisli'nent 
of  dairy  factories,  which  is  turninjr  the  tlank  of  the  small  far- 
mer's strongest  position,  nor  have  I  touched  upon  many  minor 
disadvantages,  small  perhaps  in  themselves,  but  important  in 
the  aggregate.  However  the  members  of  the  Instifuiiou 
may  follow  my  reasonings,  calculations,  and  figures,  I  can 
honestly  say  it  is  with  considerable  ditlidence  I  place  thera 
before  so  competent,  so  critical,  and,  to  a  young  man,  so  trying 


an  audience ;  but  I  am  sure  all  will  agree  with  me  in  considering 
that  the  time  lias  arrived  when  we  shall  not  rest  satisfied  with 
conjectures  and  guesses  on  a  subject  so  important  to  the  nation. 
Approximately,  the  facts  are  obtainable.  Why,  then,  should 
they  not  be  obtained  ?  Is  the  subject  of  large  farms  and  small 
farms,  in  their  purely  economical  aspect,  to  be  a  baltlcaround 
for  another  century,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  ?  Is  it  still  t<) 
be,  like  the  case  of  ".Jarndyce  rers>/-i  .Jarndyce,"  in  Dickens's 
story,  a  stock  subject  for  old  and  youne  to  argue  the  points, 
ever  arising  and  never  settled?  Mr.  Buckle  has  said  thai 
medical  men  for  generations  disputed  very  learnedly  whether 
more  boys  were  born  tliau  girls,  until  some  one  suggested  tl." 
idea  of  counting  them,  and  statistics  then  set  the  questiou  a 
rest  for  ever.  Is  it  not  time  to  apply  this  useful,  though 
perhaps  very  common,  process  of  collecting  and  comparing  facts 
and  figures,  to  settle  for  us  the  economical  results  of  large  aiid 
small  farms— oue  of  the  most  disputed  questions  in  agricul- 
ture P 
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The  Half-yearly  Meeting  took  place  ou  May  22nd,  at  I 
noon,  in  Hanover-square  ;  the  President,  Viscount  Brid- 
port,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  II.  il.  Jenkins,  having,  in  con- 
formity with  custom,  read  the  bye-law  relating  to  anni- 
versary elections, 

Mr.  W.  BoTLY  proposed  Lord  Chesham  aa  President 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  John  N.  Foster  seconded  the  proposition,  which 
was  passed  unanimously. 

Lord  Chesham,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  would  do 
his  best  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society,  and  he 
hoped  that  when  they  again  met  that  time  next  year 
♦here  would  be  no  cause  of  complaint  with  regard  to  his 
conduct  during  his  presidency. 

The  Trustees  and  the  Vice-Presidents  were  then  re- 
elected. 

Before  the  meeting  ]n-oceeded  to  the  election  of  twenty- 
iive  Members  of  the  Council  to  till  up  vacancies  arising 
from  retirement  by  rotation, 

The  Chairjiax  explained  that,  with  one  exception, 
there  was  only  one  change  in  the  names.  The  name  of 
Mr.  T.  Aveling  had,  he  said,  been  substituted  for  that  of 
Mr.  Ransome,  both  gentlemen  being  implement  makers  ; 
adding  that  the  reason  for  this  was  that  Mr.  Rausome's 
attendances  were  not  sufficiently  numerous. 

Mr.  AV.  Wells  said  that  when  three  implement 
makers  were  first  elected  for  a  limited  time,  it  was  an 
understanding  that  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
trade  should  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  on 
the  Council.  He  thought  some  changes  of  that  kind 
would  be  beneficial  to  Agriculture. 

The  election  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  House  List,  including  the  change  just  men- 
tioned, was  adopted. 

The  Secuetarv  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Council. 

in  presenting  their  Annual  Report  to  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  the  Council  have  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  the  large  accession  to  the  list  of  mem- 
bers which  has  taken  place  during  the  five  months  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  General  Meeting  in  December,  In 
that  period  8  governors  and  64  members  have  died,  the 
names  of  25  members  have  been  removed  from  the  list 
by  order  of  the  Council,  in  addition  to  those  of  115  others 
who  resigned  their  membership  in  the  course  of  the  vear 
1874.  These  losses  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  election  of  16  governors   and    339    members,    ami 


the  transfer  of  16  members  to  the  list  of  governors.     The 
Society  now  consists  of 

79  I  fe  Governors, 

79  Annual  Governors, 
2058  Life  Members, 
3918  Annual  Members, 

11  Honorary  Members. 
The  total  number  of  *he  Society  is  thus  6,145,  showing 
an  increase  of  24  governors  and  139  members  since  the 
half-yearly  meeting  last  December  ;  and  one  of  24 
governors  and  276  members  during  the  whole  year  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  1874. 

The  Council  regret  that  tliey  have  to  record  the  great 
loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained  during  the  past  half 
year  by  the  deaths  of  Lord  Tredegar  and  Mr.  Holland, 
trustees  and  former  Presidents  of  the  Society,  Lord 
Kesteven,  a  trustee,  and  Mr.  William  Torr,  of  Aylesby, 
Lincolnshire,  a  most  active  and  valuable  member  of  the 
Council. 

The  vacancies  in  the  list  of  trustees  caused  by  the 
deaths  of  Lord  Kesteven  and  Mr.  Holland  have  been  tilled 
up  by  the  election  of  Sir  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Dent;  and  the  two  vacancies  in  he  Council 
which  were  reported  at  the  general  meeting  in  December 
have  been  filled  up  by  the  election  of  Sir  R.  Musgrave,  of 
Eden  Hall,  Penrith,  and  Mr.  W.  Prankish,  of  Limber 
Magna,  I'lceby ;  while  the  elections  of  Mr.  W.  Cayley 
Worsley,  of  Hovingham,  York ;  Mr.  Hugh  Aylnier,  of 
West  Dereham,  Norfolk ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Russell,  of 
Horton  Kirby,  Kent,  have  filled  the  vacancies  caused  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Torr,  and  thetransfer  of  two  members  of 
the  Council  to  the  list  of  trustees.  The  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  ]jOvd  Tredegar  will  probably  be  filled  up 
in  June. 

The  accounts  for  the  year  1874  have  been  examiaed 
and  certified  by  the  auditors  and  accountants  of  the 
Society,  and  have  been  published  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Jour, ml,  together  with  the  statement  of  receipt  and 
expenditure  connected  with  the  country  meeting  at 
Bedford.  The  net  deficiency  of  those  receipts,  as  com- 
paiel  with  the  expenditure,  was  £3,717,  to  meet  which 
the  Council  have  applied  the  surplus  ordinary  income  of 
the  year,  in  addition  to  the  sum  realised  by  the  sale  of 
£3,000  New  Three  per  Cents,  previous  to  the  General 
Meeting  in  December.  The  funded  capital  of  the  Society 
now  stands  at  £21,112  7s.  8d.  New  Three  per  Cents.*; 
and  the  foUowug  suns  Here  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers,  available  for  the  ordinary  purpose? 
of  the  Society  and  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the    forthcoming   Taunton  meeting — namely,  on  deposit 
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£1,500,   and  balance   of    tlie   current    account   £3,321 
Os.  5d. 

The  receipts  at  the  country  meetings  of  the  Society 
having  proved  for  several  years  in  succession  inadequate 
to  meet  the  expenditure,  to  an  extent  v/hich  has  caused  a 
diminution  of  £6,300  in  the  Society's  capital  in  the 
course  of  live  years,  the  Finance  Committee  have  specially 
brought  this  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Council, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  trial  of  im- 
j)lements.  After  an  extended  investigation  and  much 
discussion,  the  Council  have  resolved  that  the  implement 
trials  shall  still  take  place  annually  ;  but  that  the  list  of 
classes  of  implements  to  be  tried,  in  addition  to  new  in- 
ventions vvhich  may  be  tried  in  any  year,  shall  for  the 
present  be  confined  to  the  followiug :  Double-funow 
ploughs,  root-thinners,  manure-distributors,  movt'ing- 
machines,  horse-rakes,  haymakers,  reaping-machines, 
sheaf-binders,  stacking-machines,  stone-breakers,  thatch- 
making  machines,  steam-cultivating  machinery,  agricul- 
tural locomotives,  and  waggons  suitable  for  agricultural 
locomotives.  They  have  also  resolved  that  the  trials  of 
mowing  and  haymaking  machines  which  will  take  place 
this  year  at  Taunton,  shall  be  followed  by  a  trial  of 
reaping-machines  and  sheaf-binders  at  a  proper  season 
next  year.  By  this  arrangement  the  Council  hope  to 
lessen  the  expense  to  the  Society  without  diminishing 
the  usefulness  of  the  trials,  as  the  classes  of  implements 
which  have  been  excluded  from  the  list  are  those  in  which 
no  further  Improvement  of  importance  is  at  present  pro- 
bable, unless  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  entitle  the  imple- 
ment to  a  trial  and  award  as  a  new  invention.  They  also 
believe  that  the  expenses  of  exhibition  at  the  Society's 
country  meetings  will  he  materially  reduced  in  those 
years,  as  in  1876,  when  the  trials  will  not  take  place  at 
the  time  of  the  show,  but  at  a  more  appropriate  season. 

The  Council  have  received  with  much  regret  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Brandi-eth  Gibbs,  as  Honorary  Director  of 
the  Society's  country-meetings,  an  ottiee  which  he  has  held 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  much  to  the  advantage  and  in- 
terests of  the  Society,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  has  dis- 
charged with  remarkable  Zealand  efficiency  ;  and  they  have 
resolved  that  a  suitable  testimonial  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs  on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of 
'^lonorary  Director,  as  a  mark  of  the  appreciation  euter- 
':ained  by  the  Society  of  his  valuable  services  in  that  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Gibbs's  resignation  has  rendered  it  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  he  has 
so  long  and  so  ably  discharged  by  a  division  of  the  labour 
and  responsibility  involved  ;  and  the  Council  have  resolved 
that  the  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  additional  office 
work  ;  that  the  Surveyor  shall  be  responsible  for  the  final 
preparation  of  the  implement  and  cattle  sheds ;  that  the 
Stewards  of  Implements,  Live  Stock,  and  Finance  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  work  of  their  several  departments  ; 
and  that  there  shall  be  a  Steward  of  General  Arrangements 
elected  for  three  years,  who  will  have  the  supervision  of 
the  entire  show-yard  and  act  in  concert  with  the  Stewards 
of  Departments,  when  appealed  to  by  them  or  when  his 
assistance  may  be  necessary.  The  Council  have  unani- 
mously requested  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  the  office  for  the  first  term. 

The  district  assigned  for  the  country -meeting  in  ]  876 
comprises  the  counties  of  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  Nottingham,  Eutland,  and  Warwick.  The 
Council  having  received  most  cordial  invitations  from  the 
authorities  of  Birmingham,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and 
Peterborough,  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  the  sites 
and  other  accommodation  offered  by  the  respective 
localities;  and  after  considering  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  conferring  with  representatives  of  the  several 
towns,  finally  decided  that  the  country-meeting  for  1876 
should  be  held  in  Birmingham. 


The  Council  have  also  to  announce  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  rotation  of  districts  at  present  followed,  the 
country-meeting  for  1877  will  be  held  in  the  district 
comprising  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Lancaster,  West- 
moreland, and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  Council  have  obtained  the  opinion  of  T.  C. 
Kingdon,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  as  to  ihe  proper  interpretation  of 
the  language  of  the  Charter  and  of  the  Bye-laws,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  some  apparent  inconsistency 
between  them  respecting  the  powers  of  the  members  of 
the  Society.  The  full  text  of  the  case  submitted  to  Mr. 
Kingdon  and  his  opinion  are  added  as  an  appendix  to 
this  lleport,  and  the  Council  have  now  only  to  add 
that  after  careful  consideration  of  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Kingdon,  they  gave  power  to  a  Special  Committee  to  re- 
consider those  Bye-laws  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
Charter,  and  generally  to  revise  the  Bye-laws  of  the 
Society.  The  Bye-laws,  as  revised  by  the  Committee, 
are  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the  Society's 
solicitors,  and  it  is  proposed  to  enact  the  revised  code 
in  December  in  the  manner  laid  down  in  the  existing 
Bye-laws. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  xifFairs  having  com- 
municated to  the  Council  a  correspondence  between  the 
Swiss  Envoy  at  Vienna  and  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  her 
Majesty's  Ambassador,  relatiog  to  tjve  alleged  probable 
im])ortation  of  Colorado  potato-beetle  into  this  country 
with  American  potatoei,  this  question  has  received  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Botanical  Committee  during  the 
past  six  months.  They  have  ascertained  that  American 
potatoes  are  imported  into  this  country  (in  comparatively 
small  quantities,  and  for  use  as  seed)  during  the  months 
of  November  to  March  inclusive ;  and  they  have  ar- 
ranged for  the  publication  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  in 
the  next  number  of  \\\s.  Journal,  which  will  ap])ear  before 
the  commencement  of  the  next  season  of  importation. 

The  quarterly  reports  of  the  chemical  committee  have 
recently  contained  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  quality 
of  the  manures  and  feeding  stufl's  now  supplied  to 
members  of  the  Society  is  much  better,  on  the  whole, 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  Articles  which  Dr.  \  oelcker 
has  found  on  analysis  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  have  been 
frequently  ascertained  to  have  been  sold,  not  as  "  pin'e," 
or  by  the  exact  name  which  the  purchaser  mentioned  in 
his  first  communication  to  the  consulting  chemist.  In 
such  cases  the  purchaser  has  no  redress,  and  he  shouid 
therefore  be  cai-eful  to  ascertain  that  his  linseed  cake  is 
invoiced  to  him  as  "pure."  that  "bone-dust"  is  not 
called  "  boQC  manure,"  and  so  on  with  other  sub- 
stances. 

In  consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  Govern- 
ment returns  of  the  number  of  animals  affected  with  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  pleuro-pueumonia,  and  other  con- 
tagions diseases,  no  record  exists  of  the  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  such  diseases  throughout  the  eonutry,  or  of  the 
eifect  of  the  orders  in  Council  relating  thereto.  The 
Council,  therefore,  communicated  with  the  chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  in  each  county,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining the  reports  of  the  inspectors  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  and  any  other  information  in 
connection  therewith  that  they  may  be  able  to  supply  ; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  they  Jiave  received  reports 
from  only  fourteen  counties. 

The  Shorthorn  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
having  applied  for  rooms  in  the  Society's  house,  the 
Council  have  resolved  to  let  the  second  floor  to  that 
Society. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Society's  prizes 
and  certificates,  iucludmg  the  life-membership  of  the 
Society,  took  place  as  usual  at  the  Society's  rooms,  from 
April  13th  to  17th  inclusive.  Six  candidates  having 
entered  their  names  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
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duly  presented  themselves  for  examination.  Two  of 
these,  Messrs.  Cathcart  and  Wilson,  of  the  Royal  Agricnl- 
tural  College,  Cireucestei',  obtained  first-class  certificates 
and  the  life  membership  of  the  Society;  the  former  also 
gained  the  first  prize  of  £23,  and  the  latter  the  second 
prize  of  .€15.  All  the  other  candidates  failed  to  satisfy 
the  examiners  in  chemistry  and  in  one  other  necessary 
subject. 

Mr.  K.  Neville  Guenville,  M.P.,  said  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  as  it 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  continued 
confidence  in  the  Council  of  that  Society.  As  regarded 
the  finances,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  they  had  still 
£21,000  invested — a  sum  with  which  they  might  con- 
sider themselves  so  rich  that  they  need  not  hold  their 
hand  when  they  had  an  opportunity  of  incurring  any 
useful  expenditure  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
He  had  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the  iniplemeut 
trials  were  still  to  take  place  annually  ;  and,  he  thought, 
that  the  more  they  disabused  the  public  mind  of  the  idea 
that  locomotives  were  things  to  be  shunned  on  account  of 
the  terror  which  they  caused  to  old  ladies  of  both  sexes 
the  better  it  would  be  for  agriculture ;  for  they  might 
depend  upon  it  that  locomotives  were  becoming  every 
year  more  and  more  a  necessity  .  He  w-as  glad  that  they 
were  going  to  Taunton  this  year;  aud,  although  a  loss 
might  occur  in  consequence  of  that  town  not  being  situated 
in  one  the  most  populous  counties,  it  would,  he  hoped,  be 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  attendance,  in  the  following 
year  at  Birmingham.  He  rejoiced  to  know  that  the 
Society  had  done  so  much  towards  the  prevention  of 
adulteration.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  by  moving 
in  that  direction,  the  Society  would  do  more  for  agri- 
culturists than  Parliament  would  do,  whether  it  taught 
them  how  to  make  agreements  among  themselves  as 
landlords  and  tenants,  or  whether,  as  was  suggested  the 
previous  evening,  it  recommended  that  there  should  be  a 
iMinister  of  Agriculture.  There  had  been  a  great  deal 
written  and  talked  recently  about  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  horses  in  this  country  ;  but  he  did  not  per- 
ceive that  that  Society  was  doing  anything  to  promote 
that  object  except  bj  means  of  the  handsome  prizes  which 
it  offered  for  horses  exhibited  in  the  show-yard.  He 
could  not  help  remarking  that  he  believed  that  very  fre- 
([uently  the  prizes  which  were  won  by  valuable  stallions 
only  had  the  effect  of  inducing  foreigners  to  give  a  larger 
price  for  them  and  take  them  out  of  the  country.  He 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  the  Council  would  take  any 
other  step  for  improving  the  breed  of  horses,  or  would 
feel  inclined  to  unite  with  those  gentlemen  who,  with 
Lord  Calthorpe  at  their  head,  were  solving  £100  for 
first-rate  stallions  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
That  was  a  matter  rather  tor  the  consideration  of  the 
Council  than  for  any  suggestion  on  his  part,  but  as  there 
had  been  so  much  good  sense  uttered  on  that  subject,  and 
so  many  of  the  blandishments  of  eloquence  had  been 
devoted  to  it,  he  could  not  refrain  from  calling  attention 
to  it. 

Sir  J.  H.  jMaxwell.  in  seconding  the  motion,  .Tiid, 
however  pleased  they  might  all  be  at  the  increase  ol  chs 
number  of  nieml)ers,  their  satisfaction  must  be  greatly 
damped  by  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Society  during  the 
last  year  in  the  death  of  Lord  Kestcven,  Lord  Tredegar, 
Mr.  Holland,  and  Mr.  W.  Tovr,  who  were  really  among 
the  cream  of  the  members  of  the  Council.  Lie  would 
like  to  know  why  the  Government  had  discontinued 
making  returns  relating  to  the  number  of  animals  afl'ectcd 
with  contagious  diseases. 

The  Report  having  been  adopted, 

Sir  W.  Stikling.  after  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
auditors,  complained  that  the  Council  mide  no  idlusion 
in  the  Report  to  some  questions  of  vital  iinportauce  to 


agriculture,  instancing  Freedom  of  Contract,  Tenant- 
Right,  Emigration,  and  the  relations  of  Capital  aud 
labour.  He  did  not  like  to  see  that  Society  leaving  to  an 
inferior  Parliament  which  met  near  Fleet-street  questions 
which  might  be  discussed  with  advantage  in  that  room. 

Mr.  W.  BoTLY  seconded  the  motion,  and  made  a 
speech. 

Col.  KiNGSCOTE,  M.P.,  wished,  as  a  member  of  the 
Council,  to  point  out  to  Sir  Walter  Stirling  that  in  page 
y,  section  4,  of  the  Charter  the  Society  was  prohibited 
from  entertaining  any  questions  of  a  political  tendency ; 
adding  that  he  felt  strongly  that  those  who  drew  the 
Charter  knew  very  well  what  they  were  about  when  they 
provided  that  restriction.  He  believed  that  the  Society 
had  done,  and  was  still  doing,  an  immense  deal  of  good. 
At  the  same  time  he  thought  there  were  not  half  as 
many  members  as  there  ought  to  be.  If  there  were 
nothing  more  than  what  the  Chemical  Committee  had 
done,  the  Society  was  entitled  to  the  best  thanks  of  the 
farmers  of  England.  He  thought  the  proposal  of  Lord 
Calthorpe  with  regard  to  horses  was  vv'orthy  of  serious 
consideration,  and  he  intended  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Council  to  the  subject  at  their  next  meeting. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  Chairjiax  invited  remarks  and  suggestions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Council,  but  none  were  made, 
except  one  to  the  effect  that  something  more  should  be 
dane  in  the  way  of  notice  to  secure  a  larger  attendance 
in  future. 

Sir  J.  H.  Maxwell  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  they 
were  all  glad  to  welcome  his  lordship  back  from  Sicily, 
and  they  all  rejoiced  that  he  had  nut  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  brigands — and  he  hoped  that  he  had  brought  home 
with  him  some  useful  hints  in  reference  to  agriculture. 

The  motion  having  been  put  by  Sir  J.  II.  Maxwell  aud 
adopted. 

The  Chairmax,  after  returning  thanks  for  the  vote, 
said  he  came  from  Sicily  very  recently,  and  while  there 
he  did  not  feel  any  of  that  alarm  with  respect  to  brigands 
which  was  so  often  referred  to  in  this  country. 
vVgricnlture  in  Sicily  was,  he  was  afraid,  rather  backward ; 
but  there  was  a  very  good  soil  in  many  parts  of  the  island, 
inchuliug  his  own  estate.  The  general  rule  of  cultivation 
in  the  part  of  the  island  with  which  he  was  connected  was 
to  grow  two  crops  of  wheat  in  succession,  then  a  crop  of 
beans,  and  then  wheat  again.  The  soil  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  very  bad ;  and  he  thought  the  agriculturists  of 
Endaud  would  be  glad  to  have  a  similar  one.  The 
Sicilian  cattle,  too,  were  not  to  be  despised.  They  had, 
indeed,  rather  long  horns,  and  were  not  at  all  like  our 
Shorthorns,  but  they  were  useful  animals.  While  he 
would  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  large  accession  of 
members  since  that  time  last  year,  he  quite  agreed  with 
Colonel  Kiugscote  that  the  number,  instead  of  being  only 
6,000,  ought  to  be  more  than  double  that  number, 
especially  considering  the  great  advantages  which  the 
Society  had  conferred  on  the  agriculturists  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  fully  sympathised  in  what  had  been  said 
as  to  the  great  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  in  the  deaths 
of  INIr.  Holland,  Mr.  Torr,  Lord  Tredegar,  and  Lord 
Kestevcn.  They  must  all  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of  such 
men  to  the  counsels  of  the  Society.  As  regarded  the 
finances,  he  quite  agreed  with  .Mr.  Neville-GrenviJle  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  despondency.  When  he  first 
became  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  they  had  only 
,€10,000  in  the  funds,  now  they  had  more  than'€20,000  ; 
and  though  he  would  not  like  to  see  that  amount 
diminished,  it  placed  them  in  a  very  excellent  position  ; 
and  if  a  rainy  day  should  come,  they  would  be  prepared 
for   it.     The  meeting  at    Tauutou  might  not    prove    as 
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remunerative  as  many  others  had  been,  but  they  were 
not  always  to  seek  financial  success.  They  must 
endeavour  to  do  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good  to 
the  agricultural  districts  which  they  went  into — districts 
which  were  famous  for  their  agriculture,  although  the 
soil  might  not  be  equal  to  the  Sicilian  soil  which  he  had 
just  mentioned.  He  exceedingly  rejoiced  that  the  imple- 
ment trials  were  not  to  be  given  up  altogether ;  and  he 
thought  the  resolution  of  the  Council  mentioned 
in  the  Eeport  would  lead  to  good  results. 
Every  member  of  the  Society  must  regret  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  from  the  management  of  the 
country  shows.  They  all  knew  how  valuable  were  the 
services  which  that  gentleman  had  rendered  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years.  Happily  he  had  established  a  good 
system,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  would,  no  doubt,  prove  a 
worthy  successor  to  him.  With  regard  to  the  discou- 
tinuance  of  the  Government  returns  relating  to  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  other  diseases  of  animals,  he  might  observe 
that  the  paragraph  on  that  subject  in  the  Eeport,  was 
inserted  partly  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  directed  to  the  matter,  and  that  they 
might  continue  to  receive  information,  which  was  of 


such  vital  importance  to  every  agriculturist.  He 
was  glad  to  see  that  the  question  raised  with  regard 
to  horses  had  been  taken  up  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
Lord  Calthorpe,  and  he  thought  that  Society  could  very 
well  afford  to  part  with  some  of  its  funds  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. He  was  sure  that  the  Society  would  continue  to 
promote,  in  every  possible  way,  the  development  of  the 
agriculture  of  this  counti-y  ;  and  he  begged  again  to  thank 
them  most  cordially  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him. 

A  Member  having  inquired  whether  the  Council  had 
had  any  recent  communication  with  the  agents  of  the 
Peruvian  Government  in  reference  to  guano, 

The  Secretary  said,  that  in  the  last  Report  it 
was  stated  that  there  were  then  three  bills  before  the 
Peruvian  Congi'ess,  having  for  their  object  to  establish 
the  sale  of  guano  in  future  by  analysis.  The  English 
Foreign  Office  had  promised  to  furnish  the  Council  with 
any  information  on  the  subject  which  it  might  receive, 
but  at  present  none  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Council.  He  believed  that  the  difficulty  arose  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  contract  which  had  not  yet  as- 
pired. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


OXFORDSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
IVIEETING  AT  CHIPPING  NORTON. 


The  Oxford  Society's  show  has  been  this  year  rather 
up-hill  work  :  it  is  a  dead  pull  against  the  collar  of  some 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  junction  to  Chipping  Norton 
station;  it  is  another  terrible  pull  of  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  station  to  the  town,  and  it  was  still  all  up-hill 
from  the  White  Hart  to  the  show-ground.  How  much 
further  the  country  hereabouts  continues  on  the  ascent 
we  did  not  care  to  prove,  after  having,  in  sympathy  with  a 
sadly  overtaxed  engine,  jumped  from  the  train  at  some 
distance  from  the  terminus,  and,  with  more  feeling  for  a 
pair  of  distressed  machiners,  walked  up  the  next  hill,  over 
which  we  had  contracted  to  be  carried.  There  are  no 
one-horse  flys  in  Chipping  Norton. 

Nevertheless  the  Society  encountered  such  difficulties 
gallantly  enough,  as  this  was  not  only  the  largest  but  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say  the  best  local  show  which  the 
county  has  ever  got  together.  All  the  leading  sections 
were  "well  filled — Shorthorns,  Cotswolds,  Oxfords,  horses, 
and  more  especially  cart-horses,  of  which  there  was  quite 
an  extraordinary  entry,  mere  numbers  being  emphasised 
by  much  merit.  The  chief  winner  here  was  Mr.  Davis, 
from  by  Pershore,  a  district  always  of  some  note  for  its 
plough  pairs  and  teams,  and  the  premiums  for  young 
stock,  such  as  the  first  and  second  two-year-old 
colts,  both  of  great  promise,  the  best  two-year-old 
filly,  and  the  champion  stallion  for  the  district,  a 
very  good-looking  four-year-old  of  nice  quality,  all  hail 
from  Woolashill.  In  a  larger  class  of  stallions  to  travel 
the  county  the  prize  went  to  quite  a  handsome  black,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Woodbridge ;  and  Mr.  Brassey,  of  the 
Heythrop,  who  keeps  hounds  and  breeds  Shorthorns  and 
Oxfords,  was  as  decisively  first  in  a  capital  companion 
class  of  marcs  with  an  old  chesnut,  in  no  way  a  Suffolk, 
of  a  rare  old-fashioned  stamp.  Then  there  were  some 
nice  nags  :  Mr.  Lepper's  useful  but  plainish  horse  by 
Brother  to  Dalesman  to  start  with ;  and  a  slashing  goer 
in  the  next  class,  quite  up  to  the  weight,  was  found  in  Mr. 
Powell's  rat-tailed  entry  by  a  thoroughbred  horse  out  of 
a  cart  mare  ;  but  until  you  set  him  going  he  owned  too 
much  to  his  black  mamma,  and  the  cross  is  too  violent  to 
be  regarded  as  a  rule,  even  for  the  manufacture  of  welter- 
weight carriers.     But  the  sweetest  horse  on  the  ground 


was  the  chesnut  three-year-old  by  Knowsley,  a  colt  with 
great  liberty,  fine  stylish  hunting  character,  and  full  of 
high-breeding.  Indeed,  save  for  his  head  being  set  on  very 
throaty  mto  his  neck,  it  was  difficult  to  find  fault  with  Glen 
Gyle;  but  he  should  surely  be  backed  forthwith,  as  the 
horse  of  his  age  and  growth  can  show  so  well  in  leading- 
strings  as  with  a  man  on  him,  and  there  is  no  good  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  keeping  a  colt  whose  mission  it  is  to 
gallop  and  jump  raw  so  long.  Mr.  Harbidge's  white- 
heeled  bay  was  quite  a  flattering  illustration  of  "  a  nag 
horse  for  general  purposes;"  and  Mr.  Gerrings'  dun,  so 
clever  and  shapely,  Avas  too  good  to  be  called 
a  cob,  as  in  truth  these  two  winners  were 
alike  smart  and  really  "  neat "  hacks.  Mr. 
Paxton's  chesnut  pony  was  even  more  perfect,  and,  as  it 
was  reported,  Mr.  Paxton  sold  his  pair  of  piebalds,  also 
exhibited  in  this  class,  for  two  hundred  guineas.  So 
good,  in  truth,  were  the  ponies,  that  the  judges  begged  for 
another  prize  for  Mr.  Penson's  merry  goer.  Noticeable 
enough,  although  two  flights  of  hurdles  were  put  up,  the 
judges  of  hunters  never  ordered  a  horse  over  them,  nor 
did  the  public  in  this  essentially  sporting  country  care  to 
countenance  such  mountebank  business. 

Protector,  who  has  lost  his  coat  and  his  touch,  was 
declared  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  Shorthorns,  and  Rosalind, 
from  the  same  herd,  the  best  cow,  precisely  on  the  same 
showing,  of  either  being  a  big  bit  of  beef ;  but  the  cow 
is  quite  disfigured  with  feeding ;  while  a  more  up-and- 
down  slack  young  animal  than  Mr.  Brassey's  two-year- 
old  bull,  placed  second,  has  seldom  succeeded  to  such  a 
position.  Mr.  George  Game  showed  two  nice  yearlings, 
the  second  best  of  famous  quality  ;  and  Mr.  Beasley,  a 
straight  shapely  calf;  but,  althougli  Mr.  Sharpe  won  here 
and  there,  his  things  were  out  of  bloom ;  while  Mr. 
Matthews,  who  made  some  mark,  is  a  promising  pupil 
from  Churchill  Heath. 

Mr.  Brassey's  Oxfords  are  chiefly  from  the  famous 
Blenheim  flock,  but  they  were  not  cleverly  shown,  being 
smothered  in  wool,  and  protested  against  accordingly. 
The  sheep  of  the  show,  however,  was  Mr.  Milton  Druce's 
shearling,  which,  if  he  does  not  "  refine"  too  iimch, 
theatens  to  be  the  Oxford  Down  champion  of  the  year  , 
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being  a  very  iiauJsomc,  perfect  sheep  ia  himself,  what- 
ever more  they  may  ask  iu  au  Oxford.  The  excelleuce  of 
this  section  was  ilenionstrated  by  such  men  as  Messrs. 
"NVallis  and  Street  heiug  continually  beaten,  and  no 
question  as  an  illustration  of  a  breed  it  was  far  superior  to 
the  entry  of  Cotswolds,  for  even  so  haudy  home,  the 
great  hill-men  will  commit  themselves  uo  further  than 
orcasionally  appraising  the  shee]»  of  other  folks.  There 
was  plenty  of  creditable  competition  in  the  fig  classes, 
and  when  the  sheep-shearing  begun  it  began  to  rain,  and 
the  business  or  pleasure  of  the  day  was  over.  • 

The  following  were  exhibitors  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments :  Jeffries,  Chipping  Norton  ;  Stanley,  Chipping 
Norton  ;  Rowell,  Chipping  Norton  ;  Browning,  Oxford  ; 
Gill  and  Co.,  Oxford  ;  Hedges,  Oxford  ;  Parker,  Covvley- 
road,  Oxford  ;  Barlbrd,  Banbury  ;  Cook,  Witney  ;  Gib- 
bons, "Wantage ;  Gilbert,  Shippon,  Abingdon  ;  Hollis, 
Stow  ou-the-Wold  ;  Humphries,  Pcrsliore  ;  Liddiard, 
Wantage  ;  Nalder  and  Nalder,  Wantage  ;  Roberts,  Stony 
Stratford  ;   Wallis  and  Steevens,  Basingstoke. 

PRIZE  LIST. 
JUDGES.— Cattle  :  W.  Faulkner,  Rothersthorpe,  North- 
ampton ;  H.  Tate,  Prince  Consort's  Farm,  Windsor.  Nac; 
Horses  :  J.  E.  Bennett,  Husband's  Boswortli  Grange, 
Rugby  ;  H.  Corbet,  Farmers'  Club,  London.  Cakt 
Horses  :  J.  Bulford,  Hordley,  Woodstock ;  R.  Craddoek, 
Lyneham,  Chippinfr  Norton.  Siieei-  axd  Pigs  and 
SnEEi'-siiEARiNa  :  R.  Game,  Alilsvvorth,  Northleach  ;  J. 
Treadwell,  Upper  Winchendon,  Aylesbury.  Butter  -.  T. 
Home,  Moreton-in-the-Marsli . 

CATTLE. 
The  best  horned  animal  in  the  yard. — Prize,  £5  5s.,   Pi. 
Stratton,  The  Dufl'rju,  Newport  (Protector). 

Bull  of  two  years  old  and  upwards. — blrst  prize,  £10,  R. 
Stratton  (Protector)  ;  second,  £5,  A.  Brassey,  Heythrop. 
Hiijhly  cdiiimendeJ  ■.  A.  T.  Matthews,  Cliurch  Handboronph. 
Bull  of  one  year  and  under  two  years  old. — First  prize,  £10, 
W.  G.  Game,  Broadmoor  ;  second,  .£5,  G.  Game,  Churchill 
Heath.     Highly  commended  :  R.  Penson,  Foxcote. 

Bull  calf  under  one  year  old. — First  prize,  £10,  J.  N. 
Beasiey,  Brampton  House ;  second,  £5,  G.  Game.  Highly 
commended :  Earl  Beauchainp. 

Bull  of  any  pure  breed  that  lias  served  and  is  serviceable. — 
Price, £20,  R.  Sutton  (Protector). 

Cow  (havin;;  ali-eady  produced  one  calf)  in  milk  or  in  calf, 
of  three  years  old  aad  upwards, — First  prize,  £10,  R., 
Stratton  ;  second,  £5,  R.  B.  BIytli,  Woolhampton.  Highly 
commended  :  R.  B.  Blytli. 

Heifer  in  milk  or  in  calf,  under  three  years  old. — First 
prize,  £10,  G.  Game;  second,  £5,  J.  J.  Sharp,  Broughton. 
Highly  commended  :  A.  Robotham,  Drayton  Bassett. 

Heifer  for  breedmg  purposes,  under  two  years  old. — First 
prize,  £10,  R. Stratton;  second,  £5,  A.  T.  Mattiiews. 

Pair  of  cow  calves,  under  one  year  old. — Prize,  £5,  G 
Game.    Highly  commended  :  J.  J.  Sharp. 

FOR  DAIRT   PURPOSES. 

Pair  of  cows  in  milk,  of  lour  years  old  and  upwards. — First 
prize,  £10,  G.  Game ;  second,  £5,  J.  Tirams,  i]venlode 
Grounds.     Higlily  commended  :  J.  Hutt, Thrupp. 

Pair  of  cows,  or  heifers,  under  four  years  old,  in  milk. — 
First  prize,  £10,  Earl  Beauchamp ;  second,  £5,  S.  Smith, 
Somerton. 

For  the  best  entry  in  Classes  9  or  10. — Prize,  a  silver  cup  or 
plate,  value  £5,  Earl  Beauchamp. 

For  the  best  female  exhibited  iu  either  of  the  Cattle  Classes. 
—Prize,  ^20,  R.  Stratton. 

RIDING  HORSES. 

Brood  mare  for  breeding  hunters. — F'irst  prize,  a  silver  cup, 
value  5  gs.,  G.  Gent,  Brill. 

Hunter  of  five  years  and  upwards,  being  at  lea-it  etpial  to 
13  stone  weigtit,  exhibited  by  a  tenant-farmer. — First  prize, 
iJlO,  G.  A.  Lepper,  Aylesbury  ;  second  prize  horse  objected  to. 

Hunter,  calculated  to  carry  at  least  I.j  stone. — Prize,  £15, 
W.  J.  PoweU,  Abingdon. 

Hunter,  not  exceeding  four  years  old,  calcu'ated  to  carry 
13  stone. — Prize,  £10,  R.  Swanwick,  Cirencester. 

Nag  horse  for  general  purposes. — First  prize,  £10,  J.  Har- 
bidge,  Little  Compton  ;  second,  £5,  R.  Gerring,  Blenheim. 


Cob,  over  13  and  not  exceeding  li^  hands.— Prize,  a  silver 
cup,  value  £5,  R.  Gerring. 

I'ony,  not  exceeding  13  hands.— Prize,  a  silver  cup,  value 
£5,  J.  Paxton,  Bicester. 

CART  HORSES. 

Cart  mare,  with  colt  or  to  foal  this  season. — First  prize, 
£10,  S.  Davis,  Woolashill ;  second,  £5,  S.  Smith,  Somerton. 

Cart  gelding  or  filly,  above  two  and  under  four  years. — First 
prize,  £10,  E.  Humphries,  Persliore;  second,  £5,  S.  Davis. 

Cart  colt  uuder  two  years. — First  prize,  £10,  and  second,  £5, 
S.  Davis. 

Cart  filly  under  two  years. — First  prize,  £10,  S-  Davis  ; 
second,  £5,  R.  J.  Berridge,  Somerton. 

Entire  cart  horse  travelling  iu  Oxfordshire  for  the  season  of 
1875. — F'irst  prize,  £10,  H.  Woodbridge,  Chimney  ;  second, 
£5,  W.  Coles,  Long  Crendon. 

Entire  cart  horse,  travelliug  not  beyond  a  radius  of  12  miles 
from  Chipping  Norton  for  the  season  of  1875. — Prize,   £40, 
S.  Davis.    Commended  :  11.  Barnett,  Glympton  Park. 
SHEEP. 

Oxfordshire  Down  shearling  ram. — First  prize,  £10,  A.  F. 
M.  Druce,  Eynsham  ;  second,  ±'5,  A.  Brassey. 

Oxfordshire  Down  ram,  above  two  years  old. — First  prize, 
£10,  and  feeond,  £5,  A.  F.  M.  Druce. 

Oxfordshire  Down  rain  exhibited  in  Classes  2-i  or  35.— 
Prize,  plate,  value  £1)  4s.,  A.  F.  M.  Druce. 

Pen  of  five  Oxfordshire  Down  shearling  ewes. — First  prize, 
£10,  A.  Brassey  ;  second,  £5,  A.  F'.  M.  Druce. 

Pen  of  ten  breeding  Oxfordshire  Down  ewes,  in  the  wool, 
snekiing  their  lambs. — First  prize,  £15,  and  second,  £10,  A. 
Brassey  ;  third,  £5,  R.  Gerring. 

Pen  of  five  Oxfordshire  Down  shearling  wethers — First 
prize,  plate,  value  £7,  Z.  W.  Stilgoe,  Adderbury  ;  second,  £5, 
A.  Brassey.  Commended :  R.  Gerring  and  J.  H.  Rowles, 
Weston-on-the-Green . 

Long-woolled  shearling  ram. — First  prize,  £10,  R.  Jacobs, 
Burford  ;  second,  £5,  R.  Swanwick,  Cirencester. 

Long-woolled  ram,  above  two  years  old. — First  prize,  £10, 
Mrs.  Godwin,  Somerton  ;  second,  £5,  R.  Swanwick.  Com- 
mended :  R.  Swanwick. 

Pen  of  five  loug-wooUed  shearling  ewes. — First  prize,  £10, 
R.  Swanwick ;  second,  £5,  Mrs.  Godwin.  Commended  :  R. 
Jacobs. 

Pen  of  five  breeding  long-woolled  ewes,  in  the  wool,  suck- 
ling their  lambs. — First  prize,  £10,  S.  Smith  ;  second,  £5, 
R.  Swanwick. 

Pen  of  ten  Cotswold  ewe  tegs,  in  the  wool,  not  having  been 
housed. — Prize,  a  silver  tup,  value  £10,  R.  Jacobs. 

Pen  of  ten  Oxfordshire  ewe  tegs,  in  tlie  wool,  not  having 
been  housed. — Prize,  a  silver  cup,  value  £10,  A.  Brassey. 
Commended  :  E.  Nevell,  Great  Tew,  and  G.  Street,  Maulden. 

Pen  of  ten  Cotswold  ram  lambs. — Prize,  a  silver  cup,  value 
£5,  J.  Gillett,  Oaklands. 

Pen  of  ten  Oxfordshire  ram  lambs. — Prize,  a  silver  cup, 
value  £o,  W.  S.  Hunt,  Fawler. 

PIGS. 

Boar,  not  exceeding  18  months  old. — First  prize,  £7  with 
silver  plate  of  3  gs.,  and  second,  £3,  R.  Swanwick. 

Sow,  in  farrow  or  with  pigs. — First  prize,  £7,  J.  Wheeler 
and  Sons'  Executors,  Long  Compton ;  second,  £3,  H.  Hnra- 
frey,  Shrlvenhara. 

Pen  of  five  breeding  pigs  of  one  litter,  not  exceeding  six 
months.— First  prize,  £7,  H.  Humfrey  ;  second,  £3,  J. 
Wheeler's  Executors. 

Best  beast,  sheep  or  pig,  for  consumption,  brought  to 
earliest  maiurity,  symmetry  and  quality  being  considered. — 
Prize,  a  silver  cup  or  plate,  value  £5  5s.,  W.  T.  and  T.  Frank- 
lin, Ascott  (heifer). 

CHEESE  AND  BUTTER. 

Dozen  lbs.  of  butter.— First  prize,  £3,  W.  Turner,  Dayks- 
ord  ;  second,  £1,3.  Timms,  Evenlode  Grounds. 


PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  TO  LORD  TREDE6AR.- 
At  a  meeting  held  in  iSewport,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  form  of  the  memorial  proposed  to  be  erected  to  the  late 
Lord  Tredegar,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  erect  a  Com 
F.xchange  at  Newport,  the  building  to  be  surmounted  with  a 
-tatue  of  the  deceased  nobleman. 
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DEVON     COUNTY    AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING  AT  NEWTON  ABBOTT. 


Ill  point  of  numbers  Ibe  cattle  did  uot  come  up 
to  the  Exeter  entry.  The  North  Devoas  indeed 
made  but  a  small  show.  lu  the  old  bull  class  the 
winner  was  Mr.  W.  Farthiag's  Master  Robin,  with 
Kina;craft  and  the  representative  of  the  Flittou  herd 
behiad  him.  In  the  bulls  between  two  and  three  years 
Mrs.  Langdon  came  to  the  front  in  a  very  fair  class  ; 
and  amongst  the  yearlings  won  again  with  the  youngest 
of  the  Plittons.  The  cows  included  Mr.  W.  Ear- 
thing's Nellie,  a  three-year-old,  from  the  herd  of  Mr. 
Robert  Farthing,  and  the  remainder  of  the  animals 
completed  a  good  class.  Amongst  the  three-year-old 
heifers  were  a  very  good  pair  exhibited  by  Mr.  Earthing 
and  Mr.  Perry,  the  judges  having  some  difficulty  to 
decide ;  but  eventually  the  blue  ribbon  was  given  to 
Stovvey.  The  yearling  heifers  were  a  very  fair  class, 
and  the  heifer  calves  made  up  another  good  entry. 
The  South  Devon  cattle  attracted  more  notice  than 
any  other  breed,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  the  most 
numerous,  and  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  they 
have  improved  with  a  rapidity  almost  beyond  parallel. 
Four  years  since  they  were  remarkable  mainly  for  their 
unsightly  appearance,  but  the  result  of  the  inducement 
held  out  to  the  South  Hams  breeders  by  prizes  being 
offered  for  their  special  breed,  was  seen  in  the  lot  of 
cattle  which  came  forward.  The  competition  in  the  old 
bull  class  was  limited,  and  the  advance  was  not  so  notice- 
able here  as  in  the  younger  animals,  where  among  the 
four  shown  there  was  one  sent  by  Mr.  Coaker  of 
great  size  and  good  shape.  The  yearling  bulls  were  a 
good  class ;  aud  Mr.  Pain's  bull-calf  another  good  one. 
The  cows  were  fifteen  in  number,  and  a  very  fine  show,  as 
it  was  here  that  the  advance  of  the  breed  was  especially 
noticeable.  A  well-set  cow  in  calf  of  Mr.  Baron's  won 
the  first  prize,  whilst  a  rather  younger  and  somewhat 
coarser  beast  entered  by  Mr.  W.  Coaker  was  second.  In 
the  three  heifer  classes  there  were  near  about  thirty 
entries,  and  there  was  a  good  competition  in  each  division. 
The  Shorthorn  bulls,  as  a  class,  were  not  so  good  as  they 
might  have  been  ;  but  the  first  bull-calf  was  one  from 
Messrs.  Hosken,  who  showed  eight  beasts  and  took 
seven  prizes.  The  cows  were  a  better  lot,  Messrs. 
Hosken  taking  first  with  Alexandra,  and  Mr.  Hewett,  of 
Norton  Court,  the  other  two  prizes ;  while  the  judges 
commended  several  others,  and  the  whole  class  of 
heifer  calves.  There  was  almost  an  equal  division  of 
.Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  but  the  balance  was  rather  in 
favour  of  the  Guernseys.  Amongst  the  sheep  the  Leicesters 
were  not  so  taking  as  at  some  previous  shows,  but  the 
South  Devons  made  up  a  good  class,  of  great  size,  carry- 
ing much  wool,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  signs  of 
improvement.  The  Exmoors  also  came  up  well ;  and  the 
heavy  fleeces,  large  size,  aud  hardy  looks  of  the  Dart- 
moors  atti'acted  notice.  With  the  Somerset  and  Dorset 
Horns  the  principal  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Culver- 
well,  of  North  Petherton.  The  pigs  were  not  so  nume- 
rous as  at  the  previous  exhibitions  of  the  Society  ;  and  of 
horses  the  entry  was  below  the  average.  The  class 
of  hunters,  however,  over  four  years  and  above  fifteen 
hands  brought  twenty  competitors  into  the  ring,  and 
among  the  score  were  several  nice  animals,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  Mr.  Battam's  Brown  Stout,  and  one 
from  of  Mr.  Trist,  of  Ivybridge. 

Some  trials  of  implements  were   carried  on   in  fields 


about  a  mile  from  the  showyard.  The  heaviest  on  the 
ground  was  a  locomotive  and  plougli  from  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Aveling  and  Porter.  Practical  men  discussed 
the  fitness,  or  otherwise,  of  the  steam-plough  to  the  gene- 
rally sideliHg  fields  of  this  county,  but  the  way  this 
machine  did  its  work  turned  opinion  in  its  favour.  At 
a  distance  below  on  another  belt,  was  the  patent 
steam  cultivating  apparatus  of  Howard  of  Bedford,  where 
the  work  was  done  as  easily  as  though  the  implement 
followed  a  traction-engine.  Davey,  of  St.  Germans, 
Cornwall,  had  one  of  his  patent  double-furrow  turnwrest 
ploughs  in  the  field,  which  took  ground  by  the  lower  hedge  ; 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  was  the  field  of  rye 
grown  for  the  trial  of  the  reaping  machines.  Among 
these  Mattison  of  Bedale  had  a  reaping  machine  ; 
Osborne  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  a  self-delivery  reaper;  Oatey 
and  Martin,  Wadebridge,  a  patent  combined  two-horse 
mower  and  reaper;  Reed,  Rushford,  a  hand-delivery  light 
two-horse  reaper,  and  Hornsby  and  Son,  Spittiegate, 
Grantham,  their  patent  spring  balance  self-raking  reaper. 
The  trials  of  mowers  took  place  in  a  good  crop  of  grass, 
where  the  mowers  had  gathered  in  equal  force  with  the 
reapers.  Mr.  Breuton's  combined  machioe  was  the  first 
to  get  to  work  to  cut  an  opening,  the  rest  taking  their  re- 
spective cuttings — Samuelson  and  Co.  with  their  reaping 
and  mowing  machine,  Harrison  McGregor  of  Leigh,  with 
the  two-horse  Albion  mower  and  reaper.  Wood  with  his 
mower,  and  Osborne  and  Co.  with  their  reaper. 

The  implement  exhibitors  included  Lewis  and  Lowcock, 
Shrewsbury;  Moore,  Filleigh,  North  Devon;  Taylor, 
Manchester ;  Chamberlain,  Dodbrooke ;  Oatey  and  Martin, 
Wadebridge ;  Reed,  Chagford ;  Thorn,  Chagford  and 
Moreton  ;  Fison  ;  Polyblauk  and  Co.,  Newton  Abbott ; 
Dicker,  Chagford:  Osborne  and  Co.,  Liverpool;  Head, 
Wrightson,  and  Co.,  Stockton;  Hilton,  Altrincham : 
Adams,  Piuhoe  :  Howard,  Exeter :  Day,  Son,  and 
Hewitt,  Baker-street,  London ;  Davies,  Albany-street, 
London  ;  Tipper,  Birmingham  ;  Pike,  Plymouth  ;  Wood, 
Thames-street,  London;  Rownsou.  Drew,  and  Co., 
Thames-street,  Loudon ;  Warr  and  Lewis,  Walbrook, 
London  ;  Beare,  Son,  and  Co.,  Newton  Abbott :  Hatch- 
well,  Newton  Abbott ;  Bradford  and  Co..  High  Holborn, 
London,  and  Salford,  Manchester :  Kerr,  Dublin  : 
Webber,  Newton  Abbot ;  Bell  and  Co.,  Oxford- 
street,  London ;  Silvester,  Stoke  Newington,  London ; 
Gray,  Torquay;  Goss,  Plymouth;  Goundry  and  Co., 
Thames-street,  London ;  Phillips  and  Co.,  Newton 
Abbot ;  Denning  and  Co.,  Chai'd :  Samuelson  and 
Co.,  Banbury  ;  Wood,  Worship-street,  London ;  Eddy, 
Exeter ;  Tucker,  Ashburton  ;  Badeock,  Newton  Abbot ; 
The  Biphosphated  Guano  Company,  London  :  Western 
Counties  Manure  Company,  Devonport ;  Goulding 
(Limited),  Dublin  and  Cork;  Scawn,  Newton  Abbot; 
Smith,  Redruth ;  Sharam  and  Sons,  Teignmouth;  The 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  (Co-operative)  Associa- 
tion, London  ;  Plimsaul  Brothers,  Plymouth  ;  Hornsby 
and  Son,  Grantham  ;  Stephenson  Brothers,  Plymouth  ; 
Bowdcn,  Bovey  Tracey  ;  Mattison  Bedale  ;  Luxton  and 
Co.,  Hatherleigh  ;  Hnxtable,  North  Devon ;  Abbot, 
Bideford  ;  Norrington,  Exeter  ;  Milward  and  Co.,  New- 
ton Abbot ;  Chudleigh  and  Linscott,  Exeter  ;  Wright, 
Crediton  ;  Harrison,  McGregor,  and  Co.,  Leigh ;  Davey, 
Devonport ;  Brenton,  St.  Germans  ;  Granston  and  Luck, 
Birmingham ;  Parnell  and  Sons,  Exeter  and  Bristol  : 
Spratt's  Patent  Company,  London  :  Aveling  and  Porter, 
Rochester  :  the  Howards,  Bedford  ;  Baker,  Totnes. 
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PRIZE    LIST. 

JUDGES.— Devox  AiN'D  Channel  Islakus  Cattle  :  J. 
A.  Smith,  Bradford,  Peverell,  Dorset ;  J.  Qiwrtly,  MoUaud, 
Southmolton.  SoiTii  Devon  C'attie  :  W.  Bond,  West- 
borongli,  Combeinteiornliead,  Teignraoutli ;  W.  P.  V-osper, 
Snltra\ii,  Plynipton.  SuORTUOKNS  :  J.  Diiddinjj,  Wrasby, 
Panton,  Linoolii  ;  Stiles  Puch,  The  Cedars,  Farewell  Heath, 
Worcester.  Leicesteh,  Exjioor,  Somerset,  and  Dorset 
Horn  Sheer  and  Pigs:  R.  H.  Masfen,  Pendlelord, 
AVolverhimpton  ;  W.  Hodfre,  Kirkdale,  Perranzabuloe, 
'IVuro.  SouTU  Devon,  Dartjioor,  and  other  Long- 
wool  Sheep  :  J.  Wilcueks,  Windsor,  Yealmpton  ;  E. 
Cuminfr,  Liuscott,  Morcton.  Agricultural  Horses:  J. 
]Vrry,  Hazeldou,  Tavistock;  G.  Elliott,  Piuhoe,  Kxeter. 
Hacks,  Hunters,  a^jd  Ponies  :  G.  Turner,  jiuir.,  Thorpe- 
lauds,  Northampton;  Warns  Raddall,  5,  St.  James-street, 
Plymouth. 

CATTLE. 

DEVON  S. 

Bulls  exceeding  3  years  old. — First  prize,  AV.  Farthing, 
Bridgwater  (JMaster  Robin)  ;  second,  Viscount  Falmouth, 
Tregothhau  (Kingcraft);  third,  IMrs.  M.  Laugdon,  Flitton, 
North  Moltou  (Duke  of  Flitton  the  8th). 

Bulls  above  i  and  not  exceeding  3  years. — First  prize,  Mrs. 
JI.  LangdoK  (Young  I'almerston)  ;  s-coivJ,  Viscount  Falmouth 
(Sunbeam)  ;  third,  G.  Turner,  Brampford  Speke  (Duke  of 
Edinburgh). 

Bulls  above  1  and  r.ot  exceeding  2  years  old. — Mrs.  M. 
Langdon  (Duke  of  Flitton  12th)  ;  second,  W.  Farthing 
(.Master  Willie)  ;  third,  W.  Perry,  Lew  Down    (Tregothnan). 

Bulls  not  less  than  6  nor  exceeding  12  months  old. — First 
prize,  W.  Smith,  Whiniple  (The  Earl)  ;  second,  W.  lathing  ; 
third,  Mrs.  M.  Langdon  (Sir  Garnet). 

Cows  exceeding  3  years  old,  iu  calf  or  having  had  calf  within 
4  months  preceding  exhil)ition. — First  prize,  W.  Farthing 
(Nellie)  ;  second,  J.  Gould,  Bampfylde  Lodge  (Perfection)  ; 
third,  G.  Turner  (Marguerito). 

Heifers  not  exceeding  3  years  old,  iu  calf. — First  prize,  W. 
Farthing  (Pretty  Face)  ;  second,  W.  Perry  (Camellia)  ;  third, 
G.  Turner  (Ciaribel). 

Heifers  not  less  than  12  months  nor  exceeding  2  years  old. 
— First  prize,  Mrs.  M.  Langdon  (Actress  8th);  second,  W. 
Perry  (Ciaribel);  third,  J.  Gould  (Devoniensis  2nd). 

Heifers  not  less  than  G  nor  exceeding  12  months  old. — 
First  prize,  G.  Turner;  second,  J.  Gould  (Amazon). 

SOUTH  DEVONS. 

Bulls  exceeding  3  years  old. — First  prize,  G.  Coaker,  Old 
Newnham,  Plynipton  (Young  Hero)  ;  second,  R.Trant,Elston, 
Kingsbridge  (King  Koffee)  ;  third,  G.  May,  Sheepham,  Mod- 
bury  (Sir  Roger). 

Bulls  above  2  and  not  exceeding  3  years  old. — First  prize, 
W.  Coaker,  Charleton,  Kingsbridge  (Viscount)  ;  second,  J. 
Whiteaway,  Teignliarvey,  Teignraouth  (Hero)  ;  third,  J. 
Wroth,  Cooniue,  Bigbiiry,  Ivy  bridge  (Forester). 

Bulls  above  1  and  not  exceeding  2  years  old. — First  prize, 
H.  Pain,  High  House,  Kingsbridge  (Napoleon)  ;  second,  R. 
Trant  (Yankee)  ;  third,  W.  Coaker  (General). 

Bulls  not  less  than  0  nor  exceeding  12  mooths  old. — First 
prize,  H.  Pain  (Viscount)  ;  second,  W.  Coaker  (Major)  ;  third, 
G.  May  (Young  Roger). 

Cows  exceeding  three  years  old  in  calf,  &c. — First  prize,  W. 
H.  Barons,  Higher  East  on  (Tulip  2nd):  second,  W.  Coaker 
(Beauty)  ;  third,  W.  Coaker  (Duchess). 

Heilers  not  exceeding  three  years  old,  in  calf,  &c. — First 
G.  Dewdney,  Higher  Chaddlewood  (Fairmaid);  second,  W. 
Coaker  (Venus)  ;  third,  R.  Maddicott  (Wolhorough  Barton). 

Heifers  not  less  than  twelve  months  nor  exceeding  two 
years  old. — First  prize,  W.  Harvey,  Ashprington  (Rose)  ; 
second,  W.  Coaker  (Violet)  ;  third,  W.  II.  Barons  (Myrtle). 

Heifers  not  less  than  six  nor  exceeding  twelve  months  old. 
— First  prize,  G.  Coaker,  Old  Newnham  (Saffron)  ;  second, 
E.  Madtlicott. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Balls  exceeding  three  years  old. — Krst  prize,  B.  St.  John 
Ackers,  Prinknash,  Painswick,  Gloucester  (Cyrabeline)  ;  se- 
cond, W.  H.  Hewett,  Norton  Court,  Tauuton  (The  Claimant) ; 
third.  Lord  Clinton,  Heanton  Satchville,  Beaford  (Sir 
Lawrence). 

Bulls  above  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old. — First 
prize,  J,  W,  Paull,  lUminster,  Somerset   (Prizeman)  ;  second, 


R.  Stratton,  Newport,  Monmouth  (Charles  1st);  third,  J. 
Horswell,  jun.,  Lew  Down  (Oxford  Duke  8th). 

Bulls  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  years  old. — First 
prize,  J.  S.  Bult,  Taunton  (Gallant  Gay)  ;  second,  W.  Hesken 
and  Son,  Hayle,  Cornwall  (Bismarck);  third,  J.  Maye, 
Barkingdon,  Ashburton  (Czar). 

Bulls  not  less  than  .hx  nor  exceediug  twelve  raontiis  old. — 
First  prize,  W.  Hosken  and  Son  (Hero)  ;  second,  W.  Hors- 
well, Milton  Abbot,  T:ivistock  (Oxford  Duke)  ;  third,  R.  W. 
Pollard,  Blagdon,  Paignton  (Pretender). 

Cows  exceeding  three  years  old,  in  calf,  ^c— I'irst  prize, 
W.  Hosken  and  Soos  (Alexandria) ;  second,  W.  II.  Uewett 
(Fancy)  ;  third,  W.  11.  Hewett  (Elsie).  Highly  commended  : 
J.  S.  Bult.     Commended  :   J.  W.  Paull ;  R.  W.  Pollard. 

Heifers  not  exceeding  turee  years  ol'l,  in  calf,  ice. — First 
prize,  W^  Hosken  and  Sou  (Kentish  Girl);  second,  R.  W. 
Pollard  (Princess  Oxford)  ;  third,  J.  S.  Bult. 

Heilers  not  less  than  twelve  months  nor  exceeding  two 
years  old. — First  prize,  W-  Hosken  and  Son  (Countess  of 
Oxford  4<th) ;  second,  W.  Hosken  and  Son  (Alexindria  2nd) ; 
third,  W.  Hosken  and  Son  (Baroness  5thj.  Higlily  com- 
mended :   R.  W.  Pollard. 

Heifers  not  less  than  six  nor  exceeding  twelve  months  old. 
—First  prize,  J.  S.  Buh;  second,  W  H.  Hewett  (Lady 
Taunton).    The  class  commended. 

JERSEY   OR  ALDERNEY. 

Bulls  exceediug  one  year.— Prize,  G.  Digby,  Sherborne 
Castle  (Islander). 

Cows  exceeding  three  years.— First  prize,  G.  Digby  (Miss 
Aujusta)  ;  second,  P.  Symonds,  jun.,  Totnes  (Beauty). 

Heifers  not  exceeding  three  years.— First  prize,  W.  H. 
Walrond,  Wew  Court,  Topsham  (Dairymaid)  ;  second,  R. 
Rendle,  Catel  F'arm  (Rosebud). 

GUERNSEYS. 

Bulls  exceeding  one  year  old. — First  prize,  B.N.  G.  Baker, 
Heavitree,  Exeter  (Johnnie)  ;  second,  T.  D.  Eva,  Troon, 
Camborne,  Cornwall  (Sir  William). 

Cows  exceeding  three  years  old,  in  calf  or  having  had  calf 
withiu  four  months  preceding  the  first  day  of  exliibition. — 
First  prize,  R.  Rendle,  Catel  Farm  (Prize  Lady  Jane)  :  second, 
R.  M.  G.  Baker,  Heavitree  (Beauty). 

Heifers  not  exceeding  three  years  old,  in  calf  or  having  had 
calf  within  four  mouths  preceding  the  tirst  day  of  exhibition. 
—First  prize,  R.  X.  G.  Barker,  Heavitree  (Nancy)  ;  second, 
R.  N.  G.  Baker  (Snowdrop). 

SHEEP. 

LEICESTERS. 

Yearling  rams. — First  prize,  J.  Tremaine,  Polsue,  Gram- 
pound,  Cornwall;  second,  G.  Turner,  Brampford  Speke ; 
third,  J.  Tremaine. 

Rams  of  any  other  age.— First  prize,  G.  Turner  ;  second, 
J.  Tremaine  ;  third,  J.  Tremaine. 

Pens  of  five  yearlng  ewes. — First  prize,  J .  Gould,  Bamfylde 
Lodge  ;  second,  J.  Tremaine  ;  third,  G.  Turner. 

Pens  of  five  ewes  of  two  years  old  and  upwards,  to  be  shown 
in  their  wool  and  with  their  lambs  not  weaned. — Prize,  J. 
Gould   (only  one  entry). 

SOUTH   DEVON. 

Yearling  rams.— First  prize,  J.  Fairweather,  Malston,  Kings- 
bridge  :  second,  E.  R.  Cornish,  Lower  Torr,  Mouuts,  Tomes  ; 
third,  J.  S.  Hallett,  Sberford  Barton,  Plymton. 

Rams  of  any  other  age.— First  prize,  J.  Fairweather; 
second,  E.  R.  Cornish,  Lower  Torr  ;  third,  R.  C.  Clark,  Barn 
Barton. 

Pens  of  five  yearling  ewes. — First  prize,  J.  S.  Hallett, 
second,  J.  Stooke,  East  Sherford;  third,  II.  Pain;  High 
House,  Kingsbridge. 

Pens  of  five  ewes  of  two  years  old  and  upwards,  to  be  shown 
in  their  wool,  and  with  their  lambs  not  weaned.— Prize,  J. 
Stooke. 

OTHER  LONG  -WOOLS. 

Not  nualified  to  compete  in  the  foregoins  classes. 

Yearlin<r "rams.— First  prize.  Sir  J.  H.  Heatlicoat-Araory, 
Bart.,  M.P'.,  Knightshavs  Court, Tiverton  (Devon) ;  second,  R. 
Corner,  Torweston,  Williton  ;  third,  C.  G.  Thome,  VVibble 
Farm,  Williton. 

Rams  of  anv  other  age.— First  prize,  C.  G.  Thome  ;  second. 
Sir  J.  H.  Heathcoat-Amory,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  third,  R.  Corner. 

Pens  of  five  yearling  ewes.— First  prize,  C.  Norris, Motion, 
Exeter  ;  second,  J.  N.  Franklin,  Huxham  ;  third,  Sir  J.  H. 
Heathcoat-Amory,  Bart.,  M.P. 
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]'ens  of  five  ewes,  of  two  years  old  and  upwards,  to  be 
sliowu  in  their  wool,  and  with  their  lambs  not  weaned. — First 
prize,  G.  Gibbs,  Bishops  Lydeard ;  second.  Sir  J.  H.  Heath- 
coat-Amory,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  third,  J.  N.  Franklin. 

DABTJIOORS. 

Shown  in  their  wool. 

Yearling  rams. — First  and  second  prizes,  J.  Drew,  Artis- 
coiiibe,  Tavistock  ;  third,  R.  May,  Grendon,  Tavistock. 

Hams  of  other  age. — First  prize,  J.  Drew;  second,  H. 
I\I;iy  ;  third,  J.  Grendon,  jun.,  Highslade  Farm,  Okehampton. 

I'ens  of  five  yearling  ewes. — First  and  second  prizes,  J. 
Drew  ;  third,  R.  May. 

I'ens  of  five  ewes  of  two  years  old  and  upwards,  to  be 

^llown  with  their  lambs  not  weaned. First  prize,  J.  Knap- 

iiiaii.  South  Tawton  ;  second  and  third,  R.  May. 

EXMOORS. 

Yearling  rams. — First  and  second  prizes.  Lord  Poltimore, 
I'oltimore  Park  ;  third,  E.  Passmore,  Higher  Fyldon,  North- 
molton. 

liams  of  any  other  age. — First  prize,  Mrs.  Langdon,  Flitton; 
second,  E.  Passmore. 

Pens  of  five  yearling  ewes. — First  prize,  Lord  Poltimore  ; 
second,  E.  Passmore. 

Pens  of  five  ewes,  of  two  years  old  and  upwards,  to  be 
shown  in  their  wool  and  with  their  lambs  not  weaned. — First 
iirize.  Lord  Poltimore  ;  second,  C.  Williams,  Barnstaple. 

SOMERSET   AND  DORSET   HORN. 

Yearling  rams. — First  and  second  prizes,  J.  Culverwell, 
Clavelshay,  North  Petherton ;  third,  E.  G.  Legg,  Coombe 
Down,  Beaminster. 

Rams  of  any  other  age. — First  and  second  prizes,  J.  Cul 
vcrwell ;  third,  H.  Farthing,  JN'ether  Stowey. 

HORSES. 

FOR  AflRICULTUR.VL   PURPOSES. 

Stallions  foaled  before  the  1st  January,  L'iT^. — First  prize, 
.1.  Baker,  Grange,  Bratton  Fleming,  Barnstaple;  second,  G. 
Jefff-ry,  Lydford,  Bridestowe  (Littleton)  ;  third,  N.  Cooke, 
(hpvithorue  Barton,  Tiverton  (Sampson). 

Stallions  foaled  on  or  after  the  1st  of  January,  1872. — First 
prize,  E.  Shinner,  Stretcliford,  Stavertou  (Young  Crown 
Prince) ;  second,  D.  Ward,  Priestaford,  Ashburton  (Young 
x\elson)  ;  third,  G.  Elliot,  Swilley  Farm,  Plymouth  (Merry- 
man). 

Mares  in  foal  or  with  foals  by  their  side. — First  prize,  W. 
Pills,  Shutterton  Farm,  Starcross  (Smart) ;  second,  N.  Cooke 
(Piieasant,  and  foal) ;  third,  J.  Powell,  Long  Barn,  Credition 
I  Smart,  and  foal). 

Geldings  or  fillies  foaled  iu  1872. — First  prize,  J. 
Powell  ;  second,  J.  N.  Franklin,  Huxham ;  (Romulus) ; 
ibird,  W.  Turpin  and  Sons,  Ilitcombe  Farm  Plympton 
(Damsel). 

Geldings  or  fillies  foaled  in  1873. — First  prize,  J.  Browse, 
Oldieive,  Little  Dartmouth  (Fraulein) ;  second,  T.  Ford,  Stoke 
('anon;  third,  H.  Pinsent,  Town  Barton,  Doddiscombsleigh 
(Flower). 

HUNTERS  AND  HACKS. 

Glares  exceeding  IB  hands  high,  in  foal,  or  having  foals  by 
their  side. — First  prize,  J.  N.  Franklin,  Husham  (Laura) ; 
second,  W.  Rendell,  Lower  Netherton,  Newton  Abbot, 
(Pleasant). 

Mares  not  exceeding  15  hands,  in  foal,  or  having  foals  by 
their  side. — Fiist  prize,  A.  E.  Gould,  Black  Heath,  Exminster 
(Tzynda). 

Mares  or  geldings  over  four  years  old  exceeding  15  hands 
high. — First  prize,  G.  B.  Battams,  Kilwortiiy,  Tavistock 
(Brown  Stout) ;  second,  W.  Trist,  Langford,  Barton,  Ivy- 
bridge  (Alderman) ;  third,  J.  Whidborne,  Gorway,  Teign- 
mouth  (Bowstring). 

Mares  or  gelding  over  four  years  old,  not  exceeding  15 
hands  high. — First  prize,  W.  Trist  (Model) ;  second,  R.  M.  J. 
Teil,  Ulborough,  Newton  Abbot  (Bertha) ;  third,  J.  N.  Frank- 
lin, Husham,  Exeter  (Devonia). 

Geldings  or  fillies  foaled  in  1871. — First  prize,  J.  Widdi- 
combe,  Weekaborough,  Ipplepen,  Newton  Abbot  (Prince 
Charley) ;  second,  G.  B.  Battams  (Kelly) ;  third,  W.  Trist, 
Langford  Barton,  Sydenham. 

Geldings  or  fillies  foaled  in  1872. — First  prize,  W.  Trist 
(Edinburgh) ;  second,  J.  Stoke,  East  Sherford,  Plymouth 
(Nelsou)  ;  third,  E.  G.  Legg,  Coombe  Down,  Beaminster, 
Dorse*;  (Rainbow). 


Gelding  or  fillies  foaled  in  1873.— First  G.  B.  Battams; 
second.  Captain  De  Burgho  Hodge,  Sandwell,  Haberton, 
Totnes ;  third,  T.  King,  Manor  House,  Norte  Huish,  Ivy. 
bridge  (Jenny  Jumps). 

Colts,  geldings,  or  fillies  in  1874. — First  prize,  A.  E.  Gould, 
Black  Heath,  Exminster  (Copenhagen) ;  second,  G.  Davey, 
jun.,  Plaistow  Mills,  Barnstaple  (Antimacassar) ;  third,  C. 
Williams,  Pilton  House,  Barnstaple. 

GOES  OR  GALLOWAYS. 

Cobs  or  Galloways  not  exceeding  14^  hands  high. — First 
prize,  J.  Hayward,  King's  Arms  Hotel,  Chagford  (Fairy); 
second.  Captain  De  Burgho  Hodge,  Sandwell  (Peter)  ;  third, 
H.  Maddicott,  Wolborough  Barton,  Mewton  Abbot  (Bessie). 

PONIES. 

Ponies  not  exceeding  13  hands  high. — First  prize,  J.'Gould, 
New  Hall,  Broadclyst  (Apology)  ;  second,  R.  Pople,  Exeter 
(Dandy);  third,  J.  Kuapman,  Tristford  Farm,  Harberton, 
'Potues  (Tommy  Dodd). 

PIGS. 

LARUE  BREED. 

Boars  not  less  than  six  months  old. — First  prize,  R.  E. 
Duckering,  Northorpe,  Lincoln  ;  second,  R.  N.  G.  Baker, 
lleavitree;  third,  J.  Dove,  Hambrook,  Bristol. 

Sows  of  any  age. — First  prize,  J.  Dove  ;  second,  R.  K. 
Duckering. 

SMALL   BREED — BLACK. 

Boars  not  less  than  six  months  old. — First  prize,  the  Earl 
of  Portsmouth,  Eggesford  House ;  second,  G.  Copp,  Hill 
Side,  Tawstock ;  third,  T.  R.  Cornish,  Wolfsgrove,  Bishop- 
steigiiton. 

Sows  of  any  age  in  farrow,  or  exiiibited  with  her  litter. — 
First  prize,  T.  R.  Cornish  ;  second,  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  ; 
third,  W.  F.  Collier,  Woodtown,  Uorrabridge. 

SMALL   BREED— AVllITE. 

Boars  not  less  than  six  months  old. — First  prize,  J.  Dove 
second,  R.  E.  Duckering  ;  third,  J.  Dove. 

Sows  of  any  age  in  farrow,  or  exhibited  with  their  litters. — 
First  prize,  11.  E.  Duckenug  ;  second,  J.  Dove;  third,  .1. 
Dove. 

GOATS. 

Long-haired  she  goats  — First  prize.  Lady  Llanover,  Aberga- 
venny (Prydferth);  second  (Pert) ;  third,  J.  Fryer,  Farring- 
don,  Exeter  (Nanny). 

Medium-haired  he  goats. — First  prize,  G.  F.  Williams,  Berry 
Head,  Brixhara  (Billy). 

Medium-haired  she  goats. — First  prize,  J.  J.  Daw,  Tavis- 
tock (Sissey) ;  second,  J.  J.  Daw,  (Maggie);  third,  G.  F. 
Williairs,  (Horny). 

She  goats  without  horns. — First  prize,  G.  F.  Williams 
(Nanny).  .      t    . 

Kids  of  any  kind  under  six  months  old. — First  prize,  Tiady 
Llandover  (Neidy) ;  second  (Tirion) ;  third,  J.  Fryer. 
ENGLISH    DONKEYS. 

Stallions. — First  prize,  J.  Squires,  Chagford  (Trumpeter)  ; 
Second,  Mrs.  Self,  Les  Hirondelles,  Torquay  (Doctor) ;  third 
W  Horsham,  Newtcn  Abbot  (Traveller). 

Mares. — First  prize,  W.  Harvey,  Frogmore,  Ashprini;ton 
(Jenny) ;  second,  J.  Treralett,  Newton  Abbot  (Polly) ;  third, 
J.  Brimecombe,  Newton  Abbot  (Polly). 

Alares  and  Foals. — First  prize,  F.  Webber,*  Leigh  Farm 
Moretonhampstead  (Polly). 


THE  "BATES"  CLUB —The  Duke  of  Devonshire  enter- 
tained  at  dinner,  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  Devonshire  House, 
the  following  members  of  "  Bates' "  CluD  :  The  Duke  of 
Manchester,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lords  Spencer,  EUesmere, 
Duumore,  Feversham,  Bective,  Braybrooke,  Skelmersdale, 
MoretoB,  and  Penrhyn,  the  Hon.  Charles  Fitzwilliam,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  Sir  lliciiard  Musgrave,  Sir  Joseph  Whil- 
wortli.  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  Colonel  Kingscote,  Colonel  Lloyd 
Lindsay,  Colonel  Gunter,  Mr.  Angerstein,  Mr.  Henry  Brassey, 
Mr.  Alexander  Brogden,  Mr.  Samuda,Mr.  Sartoris,  Mr.  Oliver, 
Mr.  Holford,  Mr.  Leney,  Mr.  M'Intosh,  Mr.  Sheldon,  Mr. 
Beauford,  Mr.  Robarts,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  Larking,  Mr.  Cheney, 
Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  P.  Davies,the  Rev.  P.  Graham, 
Mr.  Longman,  Captain  Y'oung,  Mr.  Loder,  Mr.  Drewry,  and 
Mr.  De  Vitre.— [Surely,  to  make  all  fair  and  square,  there 
should  be  a  Booth  Club,  a  Devon  Club,  and  a  Hereford 
Club.— Ed.  3I.L,I:.^ 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  JAMES  ALLEN  RANSOME. 


The  death  o(  this  well-known  man,  the  head  of  the  great  Ips- 
wich firm,  took  place  at  Ipswich  on  April  29th,  Mr.  Rausome 
haying  been  in  declining  liealth  for  some  years,  and  almost  alto- 
gether retired  from  the  conduct  of  the  business.  James  Allen 
Rausome  was  born  at  Yarmouth  in  July,  1806,  but  the  county  of 
Norfolk  has  little  claim  on  him  beyond  that  of  mere  birthright. 
So  early  as  1809  he  removed  with  his  father's  family  to 
Ipswich,  dating  from  which  town  as  his  home,  he  completed 
his  education  at  Colchester  in  1820,  after  having  spent  four 
years  there.  Immediately  on  his  leaving  school  "  for  good" 
he  was  bound  apprentice  to  his  grandfather,  father,  and  uncle, 
who  were  tiien  carrying  on  business  in  Ipswich  as  Rausome 
aud  Sons.  He  left  home  again  in  1820  for  Yoxford,  where  he 
continued  to  manage  a  branch  business  of  the  firm  up  to  1829. 
This  was  rather  an  eventful  year  for  him,  as  during  its  course 
l\e  entered  into  two  different  partnerships.  That  is  to  say,  lie 
joined  tlie  house  then  trading  under  the  altered  title  of  J.  R. 
and  A.  Rausome,  and  he  married  :  two  memorable  epochs  ia 
any  man's  career.  This  brought  him  ouce  more  into  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhoob  of  Ipswich  ;  which,  however,  he  again 
forsook  for  Yoxford  in  1833 ;  ultimately  returning  in  1839 
to  Ipswich,  where  he  continued  to  reside  as  one  of  the  leading 
partners  of  a  firm  next  written  as  Ransomes  and  Sims.  The 
energetic  cliaracter  of  Mr.  Ransome's  labours  first  began  to 
fairly  develop  itself  during  his  second  sojourn  in  Yoxford. 
Thoroughly  feeling  the  advantages  which  should  come  from 
such  associations,  he  became  mainly  instrumental  is  establish- 
ing the  Yoxford  Farmers'  Club.  He  attempted  this  on  sonie- 
tlung  of  a  new,  or  at  any  rats  on  a  principle  very  rarely  tried 
up  to  that  time.  As  secretary  he  organised  the  discussion,  by 
the  members,  of  questions  of  practical  agriculture,  with  the 
view  of  publishing  reports  as  to  reliable  results.  The  success 
of  such  plan  is  now  well  known.  In  his  own  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  it  was  almost  immediate.  Closely  following  his 
example,  and  chiefly  througli  his  assistance,  similar  clubs  were 
soon  brought  into  action  at  Harleston,  Beccles,  Halesworth, 
Wrentham,  Framlingiiara,  Wickhara  Market,  Hadleigh,  and 
Ipswich.  The  good  thus  aohieved  was  at  once  apparent,  and 
similar  institutions  began  to  spring  up  all  over  the  county. 
Amongst  the  best  of  these,  such  clubs  as  the  Harleston,  the 
Hadleigh,  and  the  Halesworth,  have  always  held  a  very  high 
position.  But  Mr.  Riinsome  did  not  stop  here.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  late  lamented  Mr.  William  Shaw,  Mr.  Robert 
Baker,  and  one  or  two  others,  he  set  the  London  Farmers' 
Club  first  going,  tiie  main  features  of  which  still  very  much 
resemble  those  of  the  little  Yoxford  Club,  as  established  some 
ten  years  earlier — the  discussion  of  practical  results,  and 
reporting  the  meetings.     It  was  in  this  district,  too,  that  he 


was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  "  allotment  system"  for 
labourers  ;  a  means  which,  however  coolly  received  at  the  out- 
set, has  also  come  to  be  gradually  adopted.  Need  it  to  be 
told  that  when  Mr.  Rausome  left  Yoxford,  iu  1839,  his  friends 
and  neighbours — and  with  Allen  Rausome  the  terms  are  syno- 
nymous— presented  him  with  a  handsome  and  becoming  testi- 
monial in  plate?  Some  few  years  before  this,  Mr.  Ransome 
had  directly  assisted  iu  forming  a  Society  of  still  greater  in- 
fluence in  its  effect  on  the  agriculture  of  this  country.  He  was 
one  of  the  little  knot  from  which  it  sprung  ;  he  was  one  of 
the  very  first  members  enrolled  ;  and  lie  long  continued  to 
take  his  seat  as  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England.  Very  many  who  read  this  will  themselves 
be  able  to  speak  to  Allen  Rausome  as  a  man  of  business,  who 
by  his  integrity  and  ability  justly  reached  the  highest  position. 
Many  more  will  remember  him,  perhaps,  as  the  most  agreeable 
of  companions  and  the  most  welcome  of  friends.  Others, 
again,  will  associate  his  presence  with  tiiose  fluent,  happy 
addresses — speeches  so  perfect  in  their  style  and  delivery  as  to 
geuerhlly  defy  the  art  of  the  reporter.  To  appreciate  such 
orations  you  must  have  heard  "  Allen's"  own  musical  voice, 
and  watch  the  lighting  uu  of  his  pleasant  countenance.  All, 
however,  may  not  have  enjoyed,  as  we  iiave,  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  in  his  own  home,  or  following  him  through  his 
own  town — the  kindly  greeting  and  good  word  to  everybody, 
and  the  deeds  which  carry  out  all  these  words  imply.  We 
question  very  much  whether  there  be  such  another  happy 
family  in  England  as  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  men 
constantly  employed  in  Ransomes'  works  at  Ipswich.  What 
a  treat  it  is  to  go  over  these — especially  if  you  had  the 
head  of  tiie  house  himself  to  guide  you — and  to  note  not 
only  all  the  triumphs  of  art  and  skill,  but  to  mark  also  how 
the  heart  has  i*s  due  share  in  the  business.  To  see,  as  you 
do,  at  every  turn  and  in  every  face  that  the  profits  of  the 
master  are  nowhere  more  studied  than  the  comforts  of  his 
men  I  The  weakness  of  Allen  Ransome,  if  such  it  be,  was  the 
love  of  a  ho'se.  The  neatest  hack  at  the  Suffolk  shows  was 
almost  sure  to  be  "  Mr.  Ransome's."  Himself  a  good  horse- 
man, and  a  good  judge,  no  wonder  he  confessed,  in  the  open- 
ness of  his  heart,  as  we  once  heard  him,  that  "  much  as  he 
loved  a  steam-engine,  he  loved  a  horse  still  more  !"  The  firm 
of  Ransomes  was  established  in  the  last  century  by  Mr.  Robert 
Ransome,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  notice.  It 
was  Robert  Ransome  who  took  out  the  first  patent  for  manu- 
facturing cast-iron  chilled  ploughshares ;  and  it  was  Allen 
Ransome  who,  at  the  Council  table  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  first  proposed  the  triennial  or  periodical  trials  of 
classified  machinery. 


MR.      LAWES'     CALCULATIONS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 


Sir, — There  is  no  man  in  whom  I  have  so  great  an 
agricultural  and  scientific  faith  as  in  Mr.  Lawes.  Hence  it 
is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  practically  call  his  figures 
into  question.  Inthe  Ai/r/c/'J/iiml  Snciety'.s  Jo7i)'nt7l  he 
writes  that  the  manurial  value  of  our  lately  most  used 
feeding-stuffs  are  as  under  : 

s.     d.  s.     d. 

Linseed-cake  92  6  per  touj       or       4  7i-   a  cwt. 

Cottonseed'cake...     78  6       ,,  or       3  9i-       „ 

Wheat-meal    33  0        ,.  or       18 

„     straw   12  G        „  or       0  7^}       „ 

Mangold  -  wurtzel       5  3         „  or       0  3i       „ 

The  manurial  value  of  an  article  I  understand  to  be  the 
value  left  in  the  manure  made  by  an  animal  when  con- 
suming it.  To  test  the  above  estimate  1  propose,  in  this 
letter,  so  to  speak,  to  put  a  bullock  up  to  a  fattening, 
placing  him  iu  a  covered  box,  where  none  of  what  Mr. 


Mechi  terms  the  "  strong  tea"  runs  to  waste,  and  feeding 
him  upon  the  above  articles. 

His  rations  shall  be  about  the  same  as  those  I  oi'der  to 
be  given  to  my  own  bullocks — that  is,  daily,  3  lbs.  of 
meal,  3  lbs.  of  both  cotton  and  linseed  cake,  and  7  stone 
of  mangold.  In  a  month  (of  28  days)  he  would  then  con- 
sume 84  lbs.  of  linseed-cake,  a  like  quantity  of  cotton-cake 
and  the  same  of  meal ;  and,  in  addition  with  what  he  had 
eaten  and  laid  upon,  he  would  have  consumed  about  8 
cwt.  of  straw  and,  as  near  as  may  be,  1  j  tons  of  mangold. 

Working  upon  the  above  scale,  the  manurial  value  of 
the  food  consumed  by  this  bullock  in  a  month  comes  to 
19s. — viz,,  from  the  oilcake  3s.  (id.,  from  the  cotton-cake 
2s.  9d.,  from  the  wheat-meal  Is.  3d.,  from  the  straw  .js., 
and  from  the  mangold  Os.  Gd.  From  this  19s.  20  per 
cent,  should  be  deducted  for,  as  I  understand,  waste, 
leaving  the  month's  make  of  manure  by  the  animal  to  bp 
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worth  15s.  2d.     I  am  of  opiuion  that   it  will  practically 
be  found  worth  not  more  than  half  the  amount. 

To  better  judge,  we  must  determine  in  our  own  minds 
what  quantity  there  will  be  of  this  manure.  I  graze  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  covered  yards,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  bullock  in  them  does  not  make  more 
than  a  ton  of  short  manure  in  a  month.  If  this  is  correct, 
we  have  then  this  fat  bullock's  manure  as  worth  ]5s.  2d. 
a  ton.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  valuer  I  meet  in  this  county 
would  allow  me  in  a  common  farm-valuation,  7s.  a  ton 
for  it.  When  applied  to  land,  I  am  not  disposed  to  think 
that  ten  tons  of  it  (which,  after  adding  for  labour,  &c.,  is 
valued  scientifically  at  £8  Is.  8d)  would  be  so  beneficial 
as  5  cwt.  of  guano,  which  would  cost  less  than  half  this 
amount.  Were  good  bullock  manure  to  be  estimated  at 
thid  rate,  very  few  crops  indeed  would  leave  a  profit  from 
its  use. 


Mr.  Lawes,  in  another  part  of  his  paper,  gives  the  sup- 
position that  2  tons  of  stable  manure  (which  would  be 
about  equal  to  bullock  manure)  are  worth  1  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  Reckoning  that  and  guano  as  equal,  we  have 
then  thus  10  tons  of  bullock  manure  as  worth  only  5  cwt. 
0  f  guano,  costing  about  70s. 

Mr.  Lawes'  calculations,  being  confirmed  by  those  made 
by  our  highest  scientific  men,  are  no  doubt  correct;  but 
n!iless  mine  are  radically  incorrect,  there  is  an  astounding 
difference  in  this  matter  between  practice  and  theory 
wliitli  I  should  very  mnch  like  to  see  explained.  Trusting 
this  letter  may  create  discussion  on  the  subject,  in  which  T 
have  neither  time  nor  ability  to  take  further  part, 
I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Btddell. 

Lavenliavi  HaU,  Sn.foUi,  May  (1. 


STOCK 


SALES. 


SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS, 
The  Peoperty  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Midifori), 
At  Park  Pale  Farm,  Brill,  on  Friday,  April  .SOtm. 
BV  MR.  THORNTON. 
Although  the  Brill  herd  does  not  go  very  far  back, 
and  was  never  a  particularly  extensive  one,  the  owner, 
Mr.  Mumford,  has  been  rather  a  keen  exhibitor,  taking 
everything  in  turn  as  it  offered,  from  the  Royal  Bucks  to 
the  Royal  Oxford;  where,  to  his  no  little  delight  and 
surprise,  he  took  a  first  prize  for  heifers  with  Camilla, 
the  dam  of  Caroline,  Coquette,  and  (Justard  Oup — all  in 
sale ;  although  the  dam  is  reserved  with  the  old 
this  lady  Criterion,  and  a  bull-calf — all  of  Lord 
Ducie's  Clara  tribe.  The  herd  has  been  cultivated 
since  18G7,  from  the  stock  of  Lord  Penrhyn  ;  Mr. 
Oliver,  of  Sholebroke ;  Mr.  Robarts,  of  Lillingstone 
Dayrell ;  Mr.  j\Iiddleton,  and  the  late  J\Ir.  Dodwell. 
Among  the  animals  were  some  representatives  of  the 
Barrington  tribe,  originally  from  Kirklevington,  and  the 
Baroness  family,  of  Bates  and  Mason  blood,  from  Shole- 
broke, and  formerly  from  ]\Ir.  Wiley,  of  Braudsby.  The 
stock  was  brought  out  in  beautiful  condition,  fit  for  a 
show-ground,  and  the  sale  lively  and  good  ;  but  the  grass 
grounds  languish  for  rain. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Vanity.— R.  Tirrill,  40  gs. 

Meadow  Flower  lith.— E.  C.  Tisdall,  42  gs. 

Willow. — J.  Gurney,  50  gs. 

Dorothy. — Not  offered. 

Natural.— T.  E.  Walker,  80  gs. 

Prima  Donna.— W.  H.  Herbert,  3G  gs. 

Barmaid. — Lord  Penrhyn,  185  gs. 

Alhamljra  Duchess. — AV.  H.  Herbert,  53  g?. 

Consolation. — F.  W.  Stone,  05  gs. 

Narcissus. — 11.  Bleazard,  50  gs. 

Kathleen. — 11.  Bleazard,  78  g.s. 

Damask  Rose. — C.  CoUard,  4i  gs. 

Caroline. — Mr.  Franklin,  40  gs. 

Cardiff  Lass. — J.  Dodwell,  38  gs. 

Emma  Stanley. — Lord  Chesham,  50  gs. 

Miss  Valentine. — T.  Bates,  50  gs. 

Chilton  Queen. — Mr.  Robertson,  GO  gs. 

Ambassadress. — T.  E.  AValker,  43  gs. 

Cateress. — G.  Hewer,  50  gs. 

Dorton  Lass. — P.  Larkwortliy,  89  gs. 

Anchovy. — F.  W.  Stone,  85  gs. 

Mayflower.— E.  C.  Tisdall,  55  gs. 

Coquette. — F.  Larkworthy,  195  gs. 

Polyanthus.— F.  W.  Stone,  50  gs. 

Czarina. — R.  Bleazard,  44<  gs. 


Nasturtium. — C.  Collard,  52  gs. 
Dowerless — R.  Bleazard,  76  gs. 
Custard  Cup.— R.  Bleazard,  89  gs. 
A'irago. — R.  Bleazard,  52  gs. 
Chilton  Lass. — Mr.  Foster,  31  gs. 
Kathleen  2nd. — R.  Bleazard,  33  gs. 
Careless. — Mr.  Dodwell,  21  gs. 
Ada  Byron.— ?.Ir.  IMattliews,  21  gs. 
Natlialie. — J\Ir.  Salmon,  36  gs. 

BULLS. 

Cabnller  (28114).— Mr.  Home,  51  gs. 

Notley  (S1991).— J.  Up.sou,  61  gs.  " 

The  Bursar. — Ven.  Arcluleacon  Holbeck,  70  gs. 

Conqueror. — Earl  of  Lucan,  51  gs. 

Navigator. — Hon.  R.  Cavendish,  51  gs. 

Bucks  Barriujjton. — Mr.  Dean,  40  g^. 

Atlantic. — Mr.  Crouch,  50  gs. 

Pioneer. — i\Lr.  Berry,  48  gs. 

Mintmaster. — Mr.  Kemble,  38  gs. 

Bachelor. — J.  Treadwell,  41  gs. 

Excursionist. — Mr.  Foster,  43  gs. 
Summary. 

33  cows  average  .£63     1     3     ,£2,0S1     2     0 

11  bulls        „         51  18    6     571     4    U 


44  head  averaged  00     5 


£2,652     0     0 


LORD  PENRHYN'S  SHORTHORNS, 

At  Wicken  Park  Farm,  Bucks,  on  May  4tii. 

BY    ]MR.    STRAFFORD. 

For  the  sale  of  this  season  there  came  from  Penrhyn 
three  female  Waterloo?,  three  Cherry  Duchesses,  three 
cows  and  heifers  of  the  Duchess  Nancy  tribe,  and  one 
heifer  of  the  Oxford  line.  One  of  the  Cherry  Duchesses 
was  a  daughter  of  Cherry  Duchess  14th,  sold  at  the  last 
Wicken  Park  sale  for  755  gs.  There  were  also  one  Oxford 
and  five  Waterloo  hulls.  The  Wicken  Park  section  of 
the  herd  contributed  sevei'al  of  the  J's,  closely  related  to 
the  Gwyuncs  and  other  Princesses;  aud  the  Knightley 
blood  crossed  with  Bates  Vi'as  illustrated  by  oue  of  the 
heifers.  The  cows  and  heifers  were  served  principally  by 
Twentieth  Grand  Duke,  Grand  Duke  of  Oxford,  Marquis 
3rd,  and  Oxford  Waterloo.  There  was  a  large  company, 
and  a  great  sale  for  the  females,  which  were  mostly 
brought  ont  in  fairly  healthy  store  condition,  a  little 
forcing  being  here  and  there  observable. 
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COAVS  AND  HEIFERS. 
Sarah,  white,  calved  April  14, 1S67  ;  by  2nil  Duke  of  Geneva 

(31591),  dam  Selina  by  Earl  of  Darliagton  (21636).— Mr. 

¥.  N.  Smith,  AVinj^lield,  58  gs. 
Sarah  3nd,   white,   calved  June  15,  1868;  by  2nd  Duke  of 

Geneva  (31591),  dam  Duchess  by  I'enrhyu  (13463). -Mr. 

?.  N  Smith,  SI  gs. 
Waterloo  o2iid,   red,   calved   July  4,   1870;  by  11th  Grand 

Duke  (21849),   dam   Waterloo   37th   by  Duke   of   Geneva 

(19G14). — Earl  of  Eeversliam,  Dnncombe  I'ark,  500  gs. 
Sensitive,  roan,  ciilved  October  33,  1870;  by  Cherry  Duke 

^:2o753),  dam  Sarah  by  3nd  Duke  of  Geneva  (31591).— Mr. 

E.  N.  Smitii,  105  gs. 

Dowager  Duchess  3nd,  red  and  white,  calved  February  3, 
1871;  by  11th  Grand  Duke  (31849),  dam  Dowager  by 
Duke  of  Geneva  (19614).— Mr.  11.  P.  Davies,  Horton, 
130  gs. 

Susanna,  roan,  calved  November  21,  1871 ;  by  Cherry  Duke 
(35752),  dam  Seliua  by  Earl  of  Darlington  (_21636).— Mr. 

F.  N.  Smith,  51  gs. 

Jessie,  roau,  calved  March  29,  1873;  by  Cherry  Duke  25752), 

dam   Jessamine  by   3nd   Diike   of  Geneva    (31591). — Mr. 

Bowly,  Siddiugton  House,  300  gs. 
Cherry  Duchess  34tb,  red,  calved  February  14,  1874 ;  by  20th 

Grand  Duke  (31281),  dam  Cherry  Duchess  11th  by  Duke 

of  Geneva  (19614).— Rev.  P.  Graliam,  Turncroft,  900  gs. 
Waterloo  38tli,  red  and  white,  calved  August  27,  1872  ;  by 

llth  GrandiDuke  (21849),  dam  Waterloo  27th  by  Duke  of 

Geneva    (19S14.).— Mr.    D.   Mcintosh,    Havering    Park, 

560  gs. 
Simplicity,  red   and  white,   calved  November   14,  1872;  by 

Cherry  Duke  (25752),  dam  Selina  by  Earl  of  Darlington 

(21636).— Mr.  C.  H.  Cock,  Bridgefoot,  135  gs. 
Josephine,  red  and  white,  eslved  October  30, 1873  ;  by  Cherry 

Duke   (35753),  dam  Juno  by  Duke  of  Geneva  (19614).— 

Mr.  Nicholls,  Northampton,  170  gs. 
Princess  Janette  Snd,  red,  calved  December  3,  1872 ;  by  J's 

Grand  Duke  2nd  (38916),  dam  Princess  Janette  by  Juvenile 

(23021).— Capt.  Oliver,  Sholebroke  Lodge,  135  gs. 
Cherry  Duchess  32nd,  red,  calved  l^ebruary  21,  1873  ;  by  llth 

Grand  Duke  (31849),  dam  Cherry  Duchess  llth  by  Duke 

of    Geneva    (19614).— Earl    of    Bettive,   Underley  Hall, 

900  gs. 
Fifth  Belle  of  Oxford,  roan,  calved  March  14, 1873  ;  by  Oxford 

Beau  (39485),   dam  3rd  Belle   of  Oxford  by  Marmaduke 

(14S97).— Kev.  P.  Graham,  1,050  gs. 
Dowager  Duchess  4th,  red  and  white,  calved  May  5,  1873 ;  by 

llth  Grand  Duke  (31849),  dam  Dowager  by  Duke  ot  Geneva 

(19614).— Mr.  D.  Mcintosh,  230  gs. 
Christina,  roan,  calved  June  16,   1873  ;  by  llth  Grand  Duke 

(31849),   dam   Cressida   by   MacTurk    (14872).— Mr.    R. 

Phipps,  Northampton,  51  gs. 
Dowaj;er  Duchess  5tli,  roau,  calved  July  33,  1873;  by  Oxford 

Beau  (39485),   dam   Dowager    Duchess   by   3rd   Duke   of 

Wharldale  (31619).— Mr.  G.  Fox,  Harefield,  300  gs. 
Surmise,   roan,  calved  November  34,  1873 ;  by  Oxford  Beau 

(29485),  dam  Sibyl  by  Cherry  Duke  (25752).— Mr.  Walton, 

86  gs. 
Secret,  red  roan,  calved  December  9,  1873  ;  by  Cherry  Duke 

(35753),  dam  Sarah  by  3ud  Duke  of  Geneva  (21591). — 

Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  90  gs. 
Lady  Edith  2nd,  red,  calved  March  3,  1874  ;  by  4th  Duke  of 

Barrington  (30924),  dam  Ladv  Edith  by  Duke  of  Brailes 

(23724).— Mr.  Nicholls,  260  gs. 
Cherry  Duchess  25th,  red,  calved  April  5,1874;  by  20th  Grand 

Duke  (31381),  dam   Cherry  Duchess  17th  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Wharfdale  (31619).— Mr.  G.  Fox,  720  gs. 
Waterloo  40th,  red  and  white,  calved  July  24, 1874 ;  by  20th 

Grand  Duke  (31281),  dam  Watfrloo  32nd  by  llth  Grand 

Duke  (21849).— xMr.  Holiord,  Papillon  Hall,  210  gs. 
BULLS. 
Fifth  Duke  of  Wellington,  red  and  white,  calved  September  3, 

1873;  by  llth  Grand  Duke  (31849),   dam  Waterloo  26th 

by   Duke   of  Geneva   (19614). — Mr.  W.  B.  Herrick,  Beau 

Manor,  61  gs. 
Sixth  Duke  of  Wellington,  red  and  white,  calved  October  21, 

1872  ;  by  llth  Grand  Dnke  (21849),  dam  Waterloo  29th 

by  3rd  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21619).— Mr.  Edward,  47  gs. 
Seventh  Duke  of  WeUington,  roau,  calved  July  6,  1873;  by 

Oxford  Beau  (29485),  dam  Waterloo  32nd  by  lltJi  Grand 

Duke  (21849).— Mr.  T.  Mace,  Sherborne,  75  gs. 


Javelin,  red  and  white,  calved  December  30, 1873  ;  by  Cherry 

Duke  (25753),  dam  Princess  Janette  by  Juvenile  (33031). 

— Mr.  J.  Batlier,  Shrewsbury,  60  gs. 
Second   Beau  of  Oxford,   roau,   calved  April   21,  1874;  by 

Oxford  Beau  (39485),  dam  3rd  Belle  of  Oxford  by  Slarma- 

duke  (14897).— Mr.  H.De  Vitre,  105  gs. 
Nintii  Duke   of  Wellington,  roan,  calved  Mav  26,    1874;  by 

Oxford   Beau  (39485),  dam  Waterloo  31st"  by  llth  Grand 

Duke  (31849).— Mr.  Nicholls,  105  gs. 
Spencer,  red,  calved  June    33,  1874;  by  llth    Grand  Duke 

(31849),  dam  Selina  by  Earl  of  Darlington  (31030).— Mr. 

Bennett,  Astwell,  near  Brackley,  57  gs. 
John  of  Gaunt,  roan,  calved  September  36,  1874  ;  hv  Marquis 

3rd  (31836),    dam  Jubilee  by  Cherry  Duke  (25753).— Mr. 

Pilgrim,  51  gs. 
Sampson,  light  roan,  calved  November  11,  1874:  by  Marquis 

3rd  (31826),  dam  Sibyl  by  Cherry  Duke    (25753).— Mr. 

Arnatt,  Tingewick,  40  gs. 

Summary. 
16  head  from  the  Penrhyn  herd  at  £390     1  6. ..£6,341     4  0 
15  head  from  the  Wicken  herd  at    116  16  7...    1,753    9  0 


£7,993  13  0 


General  Average. 

22  cows  and  heifers  at   £334  13  3^     £7,362  12  0 

9  bulls    70     2  4       631     1  U 

31  head    257  17  2^     £7,993  13  0 


MR.  DAVID  McTNTOSH'S  SHORTHORNS, 

At  Havering  I'aric  Farm,  on"  JIav  Grir. 

BY  MR.  STRAFFORD. 

At  this  sale  the  Waterloo,  Lady  Barrington,  and  Craggs 
families,  of  Kirklevingtoa  descent  ;  the  Rosy,  Quickly,  and 
Walnut  families,  of  Fawsley;  the  Sylph  family,  of  Fawsley 
and  Milcote  note ;  and  Booth's  Anna  sort,  were  repre- 
sented. Among  the  cows  and  heifers  were  Dewdrop,  the 
dam  of  Lady  Knightley  2nd,  a  well-known  show  heifer  in 
her  day,  with  several  bred  from  a  union  of  Bates  and 
Knightley  blood,  without  any  other  cross.  Ten  of  the 
females  and  all  the  bulls  are  by  3rd  Duke  of  Geneva,  a 
bull  very  extensively  used  at  Havering.  A  large  company 
of  Shorthorn  breeders  were  assembled  on  Thursday  ;  but 
the  females  were  not  shown  in  good  condition,  and  this, 
together  with  the  mixed  character  of  the  pedigrees,  reduced 
the  average.  Moreover,  the  crosses  did  not  appear  to 
have  blended  happily  ;  while  the  bulls  were  in  good  trim, 
and  if  a  few  were  plain  in  colour  aud  style,  they  realised 
fairly  satisfactory  prices.  Still,  it  was  not  a  great  sale  as 
times  go ;  and  as  a  few  of  the  cows  were  announced  as 
doubtful  breeders,  this  naturally  tended  to  further  lower 
the  average.  Mr.  W.  Housman,  who.  it  appears,  is  to 
succeed  Mr.  Strafford,  made  his  first  attempt  here  at 
running  the  glass,  selling  a  few  of  the  females,  and 
acquitting  himself  very  creditably. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Carolina  5th,  roan,  calved  January  8,  1865  ;  by  7tli  Duke  of 
York  (17754),  dam  Carolina  2nd  by  Douglas  (12714).— 
Mr.  G.  Anderson,  West  Thurrock,  65  gs. 

Dewdrop,  roan,  calved  February  1,  1866  ;  by  Prince  of  Saxe 
Coburg  (20576),  dam  Duchess  bv  Dnke  of  Cambridge 
(12742).— Mr.  J.  Rigg,  WrotbamHill,  Kent,  55  gs. 

Lady  Knightley,  rich  roan,  calved  April  16,  1866  ;  bv  Pro- 
tector (22660),  dam  Gwendoline  by  Old  Buck  (15017).— 
Mr.  J.  Rigg,  55  gs. 

Auricula,  roan,  calved  April  28,  1866  ;  by  Protector 
(22660),  dam  Wheedle  by  Earl  of  Dublin  (10178).— Duke 
of  Manchester,  135  gs. 

Charmer  10th,  red,  calved  April  13,  1867  ;  by  Baron  Killerby 
(23364),  dam  Charmer  3rd  by  Earl  of  Dublin  (10178).— 
Mr-  J.  H.  Blundell,  Woodside,  Luton,  155  gs. 

Bull  calf.— Mr.  C.  Hall,  Navestock,  36  gs. 
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Waterloo  Rose  SrJ,  roan,   calved    May   29,    1870;    by   3rd 

Duke  of  Geneva  (3;j7o3),  dain    Waterloo  Rose    by   Royal 

Sovereign  (22802).— 5[r.  Mickletluvaite,  72  gs. 
Lady  KniglUley  5th,  white,  calved  June  7,  1S7U ;  by  3rd  Duke 

of  Geneva  (23753),  dara   Duchess   by  Duke  of   Cambridge 

(127i2).— Mr.  J.  Rigg,2G5  gs. 
Duchess  Carolina,  red  and  white,  calved  September  19,  1871  ; 

by  17th  Duke  of  0)c!'ord  (2599i-),  dam  Carolina  5th  by   7th 

Duke  of  York  (17751).— Lord  Penryhn,  430  gs. 
Charmer  18th,  red,  calved  Ootober  13,  1S71  ;  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Geneva  (23753),  dam  Science  by  Clianter  (19123).— Mr.  J. 

Rigg,  105  gs. 
Walaut  3rd,  white,  calvel  Dep?mber  3,  1871  ;  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Geneva,    (23753),     dam     Lady    Kuiglitley    by     rroiector 

(2266U).— Mr.  Langham,  Cottesbrooke  Park,  Nortlhuiiptou, 

155  gs. 
La  ly  Barrington  9th,  roan,  calved   June   17,    1872  ;  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Geneva  (23753 >,  dam  Lady  liarriiigloii  8lh  bv  The 

Duke  of  York  (23032).— Lord  Penryhn,  200  gs. 
Charmer  2Uth,  roan,  caived    .hily   8,   1872;  by  3rd  Duke  of 

(leneva    (23753),    dam    Charmer   iOtb   tpy   Baron  Killerby 

(233tJi).— Mr.  a.  J.  Sheldon,  Brailes  Iluuse,  lOOgs. 
Rose  of  Cashmere  2ud,  roau,  calved  October  6,  1872  ;  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Geneva  (23753),  dam  Rose  of  Cashmere  by  Royal 

Sovereign  (22802). — Messrs.   DudJing   and   Sou,  Pauton, 

71  gs. 
Waterloo  Rose  5th,  white,  calved  May  2,  1873  ;  by  3rd  Duke 

of  Geneva,  (23753),  dam  Waterloo  Rose  3rd  by  3rd  Duke 

of  Geneva  (23753). — Messrs.  Dudding,  57  gs. 
Charmer  22ud,  roan,  calved  December  10,  1873  ;  by  CrdDuke 

of  Geneva   (23753),   dam   Charmer  i3th  by  3rcl  Duke  oi" 

Geneva  (23753). — Lord  iVnrylin,  175  gs. 
Rose  of  Cashmere  3rd,  red  and  white,  calved  November  30, 

1874  ;  by  Duke  of  Genoa  (A),  dam  Rose  of  Cashmere  2d  l)y 

3rd  Duke  of  Geneva  (23753). — Messrs.  Dudding,  37  gs. 
Rose  of  Cashmere  4tli,  roan,  c  lived  December  21.1874';  by 

3rd  Duke  of  Geneva   (23753),  dam  Rose  of  Cashmere  by 

Royal  Sovereign  (22802). — General  Fytche,  i'yrgo    Park, 

Romford,  64!  gs. 

BULLS. 
Royal  Havering  2Qd,   roan,  calved  March  18,  1874  ;  by  3rd 

Duke  of   Geneva  (23753),    dam  Dewdrop    by    Prince    of 

Saxe  Coburg  (20576).— Mr.  Wodthouse,  "Woolmers   Park, 

Hertford,  9t)  gs. 
Baron  Havering  4th,  roau,  calved  March  20,  1874  ;  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Geneva  (23753),  da:n  Lady  Knightley  by  Protector 

(22660).— Mr.  G.  Anderson,  80  gs. 
Baron  Havering  3rd,  red  and  white,  calved  January  15,  1874  ; 

by  3rd  Duke  of  Geneva  (23753),  dam  ii'awsley  Belle  by  5th 

Grand  Duke  (19875).— Mr.  H.  Stone,  Bedlords,  Romford, 

30  gs. 
Baron  Havering  5th,  roan,  calved  March   28, 1874 ;  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Geneva  (23753),  dam  Charmer  19th  by  3rd  Duke 

of  Geneva  (23753).— Mr.  J.  Ladds,  100  gs. 
Lord  Barrington,  red  and  white,  calved  April   28,  1874  ;  by 

3rd  Duke  of  Geneva  (23753),  dam  Bridesmaid  by  Duke  of 

Tregunter   (26021).— Mr.    H.   Sharpley,  Acthorp,  Louth, 

76  gs. 
Baron  Havering  6th,  white,  calved  May  6,  1874 ;  by  3rd  Duke 

of  Geneva  (23753),  dam  Lady  Knightley  5th  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Geneva  (23753).— Mr.  C.  Hall,  35  gs. 
Baron  Havering  8tb,  white,  calved  June   11,  1874 ;  by   3rd 

Duke  of  Geneva   (23753),    dam    Auricula    by    Protector 

(22660).— Mr.  P.  Wythes,  Ravensden,  22  gs. 
Baron  Havering  7th,  roan,  calved  May   17,   1874 ;  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Geneva  (23753),  dam  Walnut  3rd  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Geneva  (23753).— Lord  Petre,  40  gs. 
Duke  of  Carolina  2nd,  roan,  calved  July  23,  1874;  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Geneva  (23753),  dam  Duchess  Carolina  by  17th 

Duke  of  Oxford  (25994).— Mr.  P.  N.  Smith,  Wingfield, 

150  gs. 
Baron  Waterloo,  red  and  white,  calved  August  1,  1874  ;   by 

3rd  Duke  of  Geneva  (23753),  dam  Waterloo  Rose  4th  by 

3rd  Duke  of  Geneva  (23753). — Mr.  Lawrence,  17  gs. 
Baron  Havering  9th,  roan,  calved  August  17,  1874  ;  by  3rd 

Duke   of  Geneva  (23753),   dam  Pawsley  Duchess  2nd  by 

Barrington    Oxford    (25607). — Mr.    Hemming,    Bentley 

Manor,  95  gs. 
Baron  Havering  10th,  red  and  white,  calved   December  31, 

1874  ;  by  3rd  Duke  of  Geneva  (23753),  dam  Walnut  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Geneva  (23753).— Mr.  Lawrence,  20  gs. 


SUMJIARV. 

17  Cows  and  Heifers  averaged  £144  13  1...  £2,469  2  0 

12 Bulls                           „          72    7  3  ...  868  7  0 

29  head  averaged £114  14  9i-...  £3,327  »  0 


SHORTHORNS,  the  property  of  Mr.  D.  A.Grrex,  at 
East  Donyland,  Essex,  on  Friday,  May  7th, by  Mr.TiiOKN- 
T0\. — This  herd  has  been  reared  for  some  years  from  the 
herds  of  Messirs.  Jonas,  J.  and  IL  Webb,  Christy,  Barnard, 
and  Piggot,  all  ".veil  known  in  Essex.  IleyJon  Duke  2nd 
is  the  site  of  the  young  things,  and  the  cows  and  heifers 
are  mostly  in  calf  to  him.  The  stock  when  exhibited 
has  had  some  success  at  the  local  shows  in  the  East. 
There  were  also  offered  the  Suffolk  mares,  a  team  of 
which  took  the  prize  four  years  in  succession  at  the 
Essex  meetings.  The  prices  realised  were,  as  expected,  not 
high  ;  the  picked  lots  aiiiougst  the  cows  and  heifers  going 
at  SO  gs.,  (55  gs.,  61  gs.,  53  gs.,  72  gs.,  51  gs.,  08  gs., 
and  55  gs. ;  while  the  bull  Heydon  Duke  was  bought  in  at 
300  gs. ;  the  other  bulls  making  but  poor  prices.  Of 
the  Sulfolk  mares.  Darby  went  to  Mr.  N.  P.  Smith,  at 
100  gs..  Pride  to  Mr.  Tullock  at  100  gs..  Smart  to  Mr. 
G.  M.  Sexton  at  230  gs.,  and  Violet  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Sexton 
at  100  2;s. — a  good  average  for  a  team. 


SALE  OF  MR.  ,T.  W.  PHILIPS'  SHORT- 
HORNS, 
At  Heybridoe.  Cheadle,  on  Thursday,  ^Iay  IStii. 
BY  MR.  THORNTON. 
This  herd  was  founded  about  fifteen  years  since  with 
some  animals  of  the  Verbena  and  Fuchsia  tribes  from 
Capt.  Biathwayt's  stock  at  Dyrham  Park ;  while  the 
stock  has  since  been  increased  by  Winsome  3rcl,  and  her 
daughter  AVinsomc  6th,  of  the  Wild  Eyes  tribe.  Melody, 
of  Mr.  Bowly's  ^Musical  family,  and  of  several  lots  from 
the  Dyrhaiu  Park  sale  in  1873.  The  sires  used  have 
been  of  Bates  blood  ;  Lord  Liverpool,  of  the  Pidget 
tribe,  succeeded  by  his  sou  Wolfran,  and  Bolton  was  bred 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  from  the  Barrington  tribe. 
More  recently  in  service  were  Airdrie  Geneva,  imported 
from  Kentucky,  and  Lord  Tregunter.  The  stock  was  not 
shown  in  high  condition,  but  there  was  a  large  company 
and  a  capital  sale. 

COWS  AND  HEIPERS. 

Winsome  3rd. — Mr.  E.  J.  Coleman,  84  gs. 

Florentia  9th. — Duke  of  Sutherland,  41  gs. 

Verbena  2nd. — Capt.  Blathwayt,  35  gs. 

Puchsia  8th.— Mr.  C.  C.  Garner,  66  gs. 

Verbena  4th. — Mr.  Hope,  70  gs. 

Fuchsia  9th.— Mr.  J.  W.  Larking,  960  gs. 

Winsome  6th. — Mr.  R.  Loder,  610  gs. 

Cherry  Ripe. — Mr.  Fielding,  41  gs. 

Verbena  5th.— Sir  R.  C.  Musgrave,  160  gs. 

Graceful- Mr.  H.  A.  Brassey,  300  gs. 

Melody.— Mr.  W.  Bowly,  260  gs. 

Bona  Roba. — Mr.  W.  Bower,  3b  gs. 

Winsome  Wild  Eyes. — IMr.  G.  Ashhurner,  175  "s. 

Julia. — Dr.  ShemeU,  35  gs. 

Verbena  6th.— Mr.  ,1 .  Hope,  67  gs. 

Verbena  7th.— Mr.  J.  Rigg,  165  gs. 

Winsome  Wild  Eyes  2nd. — Sir  R.  C.  Musgrave,  300  gs. 

Lady  Fuchsia. — Mr.  Hone,  140  gs. 

Beatric— Mr.  W.  Cox,  30  gs. 

Verbena  8th.— Mr.  W.  H.  Brown,  75  gs. 

Cherry  Cheek.— Earl  of  Bective,  M.P.,  50  gs. 

Juliana.— Mr.  W.  Cox,  26  gs. 

Guinevere. — Mr.  J.  Wilson,  340  gs. 

Cyntliia — Earl  of  Bective,  51  gs. 

Verbena  9th.— Mr.  Brown,  48  gs. 
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Melauie. — Mr.  Wiggiu,  07  gs. 
Lady  fuchsia  2n(l. — Mr.  D.  Mclutosli,  205  gs 
Lady  Floretitia. — Duko  of  Sutlierlauil,  60  gs. 
Verbena  lOtli.— Captain  Blathwayt,  53  gs. 
Verbena  lltli. — Captain  IMatliwajt,  50  gs- 
Verbena  12th.— Mr.  W.  II.  Brown,  60  gs. 
Lady  Fuchsia  3rd. — Mr.  D.  Mcintosh,  430  gs. 
Griselda. — Mr.  E.  J.  Coleman,  ISO  gs. 
Winsome  Wild  Kyes  3rd.— Mr.  K.  Loder,  105 
Chloris.— Mr.  C.  C.  Garner,  21  gs. 
Matilda. — Lord  Dunmore,  65  gs. 

BULLS. 
Airdrie  Geneva. — Mr.  J.  Wilson,  200  gs. 
Lord  Tregunter. — Captain  Blathwayt,  Go  gs. 
Lord  TreguEter  2nd. — Mr.  T.  Morris,  62  gs. 
Wild  Dayrell.— Mr.  G.  Bagnall,  73  gs. 
Fandango. — Mr.  Wagstaff,  13  gs. 
Lord  Fortinbniss. — Mr.  J.J.  D.  Jefferson,  'JI 
Vandycke.— Mr.  C.  E,  Lion,  27  gs. 
Vendome. — Mr.  W.  Meatheringhaui,  51  gs. 

SUMMAIIV. 

£     s     d  £ 

34  Cows  averaged  175  17    o'    5,978 

7  Bulls         „  85     4    0     596 

41  head        "„         160    7    «   £6,575 


g3- 


8.      d. 

14.    0 

8     0 


0 


SALE     OF    MR.    SIMPSON'S    JERSEYS 
At  Wkay  Park,  Reigate,  on  May  20th. 
BY  MR.  THORNTON  AND  MR.  LEES. 

Mr.  Simpson  is  well-known  as  a  successful  exhibitor  at 
our  leading  meetings  of  whole-coloured  Jerseys  and  Anglo- 
Alderneys;  the  herd  having  been  established  about  ten 
years.  The  stock  has  been  bred  from  Mr.  Fuller,  of 
Dorking,  Mr.  Compton,  of  the  New  Forest,  aud  imported 
animals.  The  sale  was  only  a  partial  one,  and  the  day 
was  unfavourable : 

COWS. 
Myrtle.— Mr.  C.  Russell,  53  gs. 
Daisy.— Mr.  H.  D.  De  Vitre,  50  gs. 
Rose. — Dake  of  Northumberland,  30  gs. 
Duchess. — Captain  Cooper,  65  gs. 
Jessie. — Mr.  W.  J.  Beadel,  40  gs. 
Flora. — Mr.  Sentence,  25  gs. 
Sensation. — Mr.  J.  C.  Ramsden,  41  gs. 
Primrose  2ud. — Mr.  E.  P.  Fowler,  30  gs. 
Mabel. — Colonel  Barrows,  50  gs. 
i'lorence. — Captain  Cooper,  71  gs. 
Daffodil.— Mr.  Wilson,  27  gs. 
Dagmar.— Mr.  L.  A.  Majendie,  M.P.,  51  gs. 
Myra. — Mr.  H.  Drewitt,  43  gs. 
HEIFERS. 
Violet. — Lord  Chesham,  65  gs. 
Mvrtie. — Duke  of  Nortliumberland,  33  gs. 
Flos.— Mr.  E.  P.  Fowler,  38  gs. 
Floret. — Colonel  Barrows,  35  gs. 
Delight.— Mr.  W.  Home,  28  gs. 
Princess. — Mr.  J.  C.  Rumsden,  50  gs. 
Beauteous. — Mr.  J.  F.  Christy,  40  gs. 
Diana. — Mr.  W.  J.  Beadel,  55  gs. 
Miranda. — Captaiu  Cooper,  70  gs. 
Pansy. — Mr.  Wilson,  42  gs. 
Primula.— Mr.  D.  Mutton,  20  gs. 
Ethella. — Colonel  Barrows,  26  gs. 

BULLS. 
Queen's  Favourite.— Colonel  Barrows,  35  gs. 
Boz. — Hon.  Percy  Barringtou,  25  gs. 
Summary. 
£    s.     d.  £      s.    d. 

13  Cows  averaged  17     6     7     615     6     0 

12  Heifers      „         4:5  Ki     9     bi^     1     0 

3  Bulls         „         31  10     0     63     0     U 

27  head  „        44  12     1     £1,204    7    0 


SHORTHORN    SHOW    AND    SALE    AT 
PETERBOROUGH. 

This,  the  first  exhibition,  was  held  on  Thursday.  The 
originators,  the  Messrs.  Ireland,  intended  in  the  first 
instance  that  it  should  take  ])lace  at  Norwich  ;  then 
Cambridge  was  named  as  a  suitable  place,  but  Peterbo- 
rough was  at  last  resorted  to.  To  compete  for  the  prizes 
above  60  animals  appeared  under  the  canvas  shedding 
erected  for  the  purpose,  28  of  which  were  bulls.  The 
judges  were  Messrs.  Eowland  Wood  and  W.  Walton. 

PRIZE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

Bull,  above  nine  and  under  eighteen  months  old. — First 
prize,  £13,  Regent,  sire  Prince  Regent  (29677),  bought  by 
J.  Wortley,  46  gs.;  exhibitor  and  breeder,  F. Fowler,  Henlow. 
Second,  £8,  Florus,  sire  Baron  Oxford  5th  (27958),  bought 
by  F.  Row,  Peterborough,  35  gs. ;  exhibitor  and  breeder,  the 
Hon.  C.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  Alwalton,  Peterborough.  Third, 
£5,  Lord  Brampton,  sire  Second  Cherry  Duke  (38170),  bought 
by  Mr.  Crofts,  44  gs. ;  exhibitor,  H.  J.  Hopkins,  Moulton. 
Highly  commended:  Patron,  sire  Jason  (36453),  bought  by 
Mr.  Walker,  34  gs. ;  exhibitor  and  breeder,  W.  T.  Bracken- 
bury,  Thorpe  Hall,  Downhara,  Norfolk. 

Bull,  above  eighteen  and  under  twenty-seven  months  old. 
— First  prize,  £10,  Juniper  Duke,  sire  Cherry  Duke  2nd 
(28170),  bought  by  R.  Allen,  27  gs.;  exhibitor  and  breeder, 
H.  H.  Langham,  Cottesbrooke  Park,  Northampton,  Second, 
£5,  War  Duke,  sire  Warrior  (32799),  bought  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
20  gs.;  exhibitor  and  breeder,  the  Duke  of  IManchester. 
Highly  commended :  Huntsman,  sire  Sheriff  (39965),  bought 
by  Mr.  Brown,  30 gs.;  exhibitor  and  breeder,  G.  L.  Watson. 

Bull,  above  twenty-seven  months  old. — Prize,  £5,  4th 
Earl  of  Darlington  (31858),  sire  3rd  Duke  of  Wharfdale 
(31619),  [bought  by  Mr.  Johnson,  36  gs.  ;  exhibitor,  H.  H. 
Langham ;  breeder,  Lord  Penrhyn,  Wicken  Park,  Stoney 
Stratford. 

Mezereon  (31913),  sire  Grecian  Sage  (26318),  bought  by 
Mr.  Wright,  23  gs. ;  exhibitor  and  breeder,  J.  Whitwell. 

Heifer  under  two  years  old. — First  prize,  £10,  Lady  Claro, 
sire  4th  Duke  of  Claro  (30939),  bought  by  Mr.  Hayward, 
31  gs. ;  exhibitor  and  breeder,  G.  J.  Day.  Second,  £5, 
Countess  Rebecca  10th,  sire  Mark  Tapley  by  Duke  of 
Liverpool  (38414),  not  sold  ;  exhibitor  and  breeder,  G.  J. 
Day. 

Cow  or  heifer,  over  two  years  old. — Prize,  £5,  Lady  Godiva 
5th,  ssre  Bridegroom  (33454)  by  3rd  Grand  Duke  (16183), 
bought  by  R.  Wood,  39  gs. ;  exhibitor  and  breeder,  S.  V. 
Bliss.  Highly  commended  :  Countess  Rebecca  7th,  sire  Duke 
of  Olney  2nd  (23774),  bought  by  Mr.  Hayward,  27  gs.;  exhi- 
bitor, G.  J.  Day;  breeder,  G.  Frere,  Roydon  Hall,  Norfolk  ; 
Ammonia,  by  Lord  Charles  (26634),  bought  by  Mr.  Wilkes, 
50 gs.;  exhibitor,  J.  Bickford ;  breeder,  W.  Bradburn,  Wed- 
neslield.  Commended:  Nelly  3rd,  sire  F^igleman  (38660), 
bought  by  R.  Allen,  25  gs. ;  exhibitor  and  breeder,  S.  V. 
Bhss;  Hilda,  sire  Jason  (36453),  bought  by  Mr.  Sewell, 
26 gs.;  exhibitor,  J.  Morton,  Fences  Farm,  Stow,  Downham  ; 
breeder,  W.  S.  Brackenbury. 


SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS,  on  Tuesday,  May  18th,  at 
Gold  Hill,  Southwell,  Notts,  by  Mr.  Thornton.- This  sale 
included  the  herds  of  Mr.  Blackwell,  late  of  Tansley,  and  Mr. 
Gerard  Day,  of  Horsford,  with  the  larger  portion  of  Mr. 
Adwick's  herd  at  Straythope,  and  a  few  young  bulls  from 
Farnsfield.  Mr.  Blackwell  has  given  notice  to  leave  Gold  Hill 
Farm,  and  Mr.  Day  is  quitting  the  county.  The  day  was 
against  the  sale,  aud  the  cattle  were  a  very  mixed  lot,  but  with 
some  good  blood  occasionally  apparent  in  the  pedigrees.  The 
average  was  close  upon  £43  for  forty-six  lots,  and  the  total 
nearly  £2,000.  The  best  prices  were  135  gs.,  for  Weal  Bud, 
Mr.  W.  Robinson  ;  Waterloo  Duchess,  110  gs.,  Mr.  W.  Pears  ; 
Wild  Spray,  85  gs.,  Mr.  vV.  Robinson  ;  Windsor's  Daughter, 
95  gs.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Braikenridge  ;  Anna  3rd,  73  gs.,  Mr.  Pears , 
Amethyst,  73  gs.,  Mr.  R.  Stratton ;  Duchess  of  Grafton,  56  gs., 
Mr.  Widdowson  ;  Lady  of  the  Lea,  60  gs.,  Mr.  Webb  ;  Dales- 
man,1 93  gs.,Mr.  Gophng  ;  Emerald  King,  63  gs.,  Mr.  Brown  ; 
and  Charon,  40  gs.,  Mr.  W.Smith. 
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SALE  OF  Jm.  W.  NEVETT'S  SHORTHORNS,  at  Yok- 
T0^^  SuREWSBUKY.  By  Mr.  Preece,  on  Friday,  May  14.— 
The  average  here  was  not  hish,  but  Mr.  Jackson  gave  90 gs.  for 
the  bull  Cherry  Duke,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen  was  the  best 
customer  for  cows,  giving  60  gs.  for  Cordova,  the  top  price. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

ALFORD  FAIR,  Tuesday. — There  was  a  good  trade  for 
sheep  :  fat  imittou  made  8d.  and  9d.  per  lb.,  and  ewes  with 
lamb  50s.  to  75s.  There  was  a  large  number  of  beasts  :  fat 
animals  were  good  to  sell,  hat  others  dilJicult,  through  the 
scarcity  of  keeping.  The  horse  fair  was  again  held  in  Church- 
street,  and  as  there  were  a  good  many  on  show  much  incon- 
venience and  danger  were  experienced.  Several  animals  made 
good  prices  by  auction,  and  the  most  useful  sorts  were  bought 
by  agents. 

BINEGAR  GREAT  HORSE  FAIR.— This,  the  chief 
horse  lair  in  the  West  of  England,  took  place  at  Bine- 
gar,  a  little  village  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Mendips,  near 
VVells.  Indeed,  it  was  tlie  largest  fair  that  has  been  held  for  many 
years,  the  advantages  of  railway  accommodation  having  been 
extensively  appreciated  by  buyers  and  sellers.  There  were  not 
many  first-class  saddle  or  carriage  horses,  but  the  few  on  sale 
were  mainly  purchased  at  high  prices — 100  guineas  and 
upwards.  There  was  a  large  supply  of  all  classes  of  colts  fit 
for  breaking,  and  here  again  prices  were  good.  The  main 
feature  of  the  fair  was  the  supply  of  young  saddle  cobs  and 
and  medium-sized  trappers,  from  i.35  to  £45  being  tiie  general 
run,  and  in  some  instances  good  nags  fetched  £50.  The 
supply  of  draught  horses  was  large  and  varied  in  quality, 
middling  aniniHls  fetching  from  £10  to  £50,  and  those  of  good 
power  and  breed  from  £60  to  £70  each.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  suwU  ponies,  and  these  were  in  brisk  demand,  from 
£20  to  £30,  :md  some  fetched  as  much  as  £10.  Trade  was 
brisk,  and  tlie  verdict  of  buyers  and  sellers  was  that  the  high 
rates  that  huve  for  some  time  past  ruled  for  horses  have  in  no 
way  abated,  and  tliat  if  there  was  a  diifereuce  a  slight  advance 
was  manifested.  The  stock  fair  was  larger  than  usual.  .Trade 
was  active,  and  prices  had  a  decidedly  upward  tendency. 
Increased  prices  were  decidedly  shown  in  the  case  of  sheep. 
As  an  indication,  we  may  say  that  one  lot  of  four-tootli 
wethers,  in  fair  condition,  was  sold  for  three  guineas  per 
liead  and  immediately  resold  at  an  advance.  Horned  stock 
sold  readily  from  the  above  cause,  prices  ranging  upward. 
Meatv  aniiirils  were  required  for  with  most  eagerness. 

BU^'G.•\Y  FAIR  was  held,  as  usuel,  on  the  14th  inst.,  on  a 
meadow  on  the  OUands  Farm,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  fairs 
that  we  have  held  in  this  town.  There  was  a  good  supply  of 
fat  and  grazing  bullocks,  whicli  realised  about  last  week's 
prices;  a  very  large  supply  of  sheep  and  lambs,  and  a  brisk 
trade  was  doue,  at  advanced  prices.  Messrs.  Clowes,  Tewson 
and  Nash  held  tl>eir  eighth  annual  sale,  when  tliey  offered  about 
50  horses,  and  large  number  of  bullocks,  cows,  and  heilers, 
and  a  lot  of  carriages,  harness,  and.  agricultural  implements, 
which  fetched  very  high  prices. 

COCKERMOUTH  SECOND  MAY  FAIR.  —  There 
was  over  an  average  show  of  stock,  especially  of  home 
cattle,  Irisli  not  being  so  plentiful  as  at  last  fair.  Tiie  pros- 
pects of  grass  induced  sellers  to  hold  out  for  high  prices, 
which  the  buyers  were  not  disposed  to  give.  Consequently, 
tlie  fair  was  very  slow,  and  prices  receded  a  little  from  last 
fair.  The  bitter  end  of  the  dairy  cattle  sold  from  about  £17 
to  £20  ;  good  young  bullocks  from  about  £9  10s.  to  £li  10s., 
this  bein-i  a  little  lower  than  last  lair;  good  heifers  from  about 
£10  to  .-I'lJ.  The  Agricultural  Hall  was  opened  for  the  sale 
of  all  kinds  of  stock,  when  133  cattle  were  disposed  of,  at 
prices  similar  to  the  above.  The  supply  of  sheep  was  only 
small,  and  prices  higher. 

DARLINGTON  FAIR.  —  There  was  a  good  attend- 
ance, but  not  equal  to  last  year.  The  show  of  fat  beasts 
was  not  large,  liut  fair  prices  were  made,  10s.  being  about  the 
top  price,  while  tecondary  sorts  could  be  got  from  Ss.  6d.  to 
9s.  3d.  per  stone.  Of  lean  beasts  there  was  a  large  supply, 
but  sales  were  slow,  and  prices  not  quite  so  firm,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  pasturage.  Best  made  £15  to  £17,  secondary  sorts 
£12  to  £14,  smaller  breeds  £9  to  £10.  Sheep  were  in  fair 
sapply  and  steady  demand,  at  late  rates.    Of  hordes  the  quality 


was  not  so  good  on  the  whole  as  at  some  fairs,  but  there  were 
some  good  animals  which  sold  well.  Good  draught  horses 
made  £50  to  £70,  according  to  quality ;  hacks  £25  to  £35, 
ponies  £12  to  £18.  Good  cobs  were  scarce,  and  anything  of 
a  good  quality  made  high  rates. 

DUMFRIES  HORSE  FAIR.  —  There  was  an  average 
show  of  horses,  but  ail  in  the  possession  of  local 
dealers.  From  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  dealers  present  as  purchasers.  For  the  best  draugiit 
horses  there  was  a  good  demand,  but  not  much  inquiry  for 
those  of  an  ordinary  description.  Messrs  Johnston  showed 
sixty — mostly  draught  animals — and  sold  a  numbers  at  prices 
from  £70  to  £90  for  the  better  descriptions,  and  down  to  £35 
for  others.  Mr.  Currie  had  a  score,  and  sold  a  four-year-old 
horse  at  £80,  and  a  three-year-old  filly  at  £72,  a  harness 
horse  at  £60,  and  other  horses  from  £40.  Mr.  Teenan  had  a 
lot  of  forty  saddle  and  liarness  horses,  and  sold  ten  at  prices 
from  £42  to  £80.  Mr.  Mather,  jun.,  a  lot  of  saddle  and 
harness  horses,  sold  at  from  £35  to  £70. 

HELMSLEY  FAIR. —  A  large  supply  of  store  beasts 
of  good  quality  were  on  offer,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  favourable  st:.Ate  of  the  weather  and  the  great  improvement 
in  the  pastures  caused  by  the  late  genial  rains,  brougiit  toge- 
ther a  great  number  of  both  buyers  and  sellers,  and  made  the 
demand  very  active  at  liigher  rates.  Milch  cows  from  £15  to 
£26,  barrens  £9  to  £15,  steers  and  heifers  £8  to  £15,  one- 
year-olds  £5  to  £10  eacli.  F"at  from  9s.  to  10s.  6d.  per  stone. 
Of  sheep  there  was  a  fair  average  display  of  various  qualities, 
which  commanded  higher  rates — best  wethers  onto''  the  wool 
9d.  per  lb.,  ewes  about  8d.,  and  unshorn  from  9d.  to  lid. 
Leicester  hoggs  45s.  to  GOs.,  and  haif-breds  25s.  to  35s.  per 
head  ;  ewes  and  their  followers  from  25s.  to  60s.  A  good 
show  of  store  pigs  in  the  pens,  which  were  sold  at  lower  rates. 
The  horse  fair  was  not  very  numerously  supplied,  but  there 
were  some  very  good  animals  offered,  which  made  long  prices; 
inferior  sorts  sold  at  low  r'^tes. 

MALTON  FAIll,  May  15.  —  There  was  a  heavy  show 
of  lean  stosk.  We  had  little  business  in  gra/.ing  cattle, 
and  prices  in  favour  of  buyers,  as  pastures  as  yet  are  only 
bare.  Numbers  of  Irish  cattle  were  left  on  hand,  but  good 
English  stock  found  buyers.  Good  milch  cows  were  scarce 
and  dear,  the  demand  being  brisk,  at  £17  to  £22— drapes 
more  plentiful,  at  £13  to  MlCt  to  £17  10s.  per  head.  Sheep 
and  lambs  were  sparcely  offered,  and  light  cross-breds  found 
many  buyers.  We  had  an  average  show  of  pigs  :  small  ones 
sold  considerably  better,  but  other  kinds  were  quiet.  Suckers, 
17s.  to  22s. — small  stores  34s.  to  443. — large  pigs,  up  to  80s. 
each.  Beef,  10s.  to  10s.  6d.  per  stone — mutton,  Bid.  to 
lOd.— lamb,  lOd.  to  12d.— veal,  SJd.  to  9d.  per  lb.  Very 
few  horses  were  shown,  little  beyond  third-class  draught 
animals. 

NEWARK.  I'AIR. —  Beasts  and  sheep  were  brought 
in  large  numbers,  but  there  was  a  very  slow  trade  for  stores. 
Owners  were  unwilling  to  sell  at  reduced  price-^,  and  many 
took  their  stock  home  again.  The  horse  fair  was  a  large  one  ; 
good  animals  were  much  more  plentiful  than  usual,  and  prices 
somewhat  lower  than  they  have  beea  for  some  time. 

NEWPORT  FAIR. —Several  lots  of  useful  grazing 
beasts  on  otfer,  and  though  it  appeared  a  dull  trade, 
nearly  a  clearance  was  effected  before  the  close.  A  good  show 
of  cows  and  culves,  both  as  to  number  and  quality,  but  rather 
a  dull  trade  prevailed,  and  most  of  the  inferior  kinds  remained 
unsold.  A  tine  lot  of  heifers  with  calves,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Stratton,  whicli  commanded  attention,  and  nearly  all  were 
disposed  of,  the  calves  in  particular  showing  pure  blood. 
Nearly  all  the  sheep  on  oiler  were  the  surplus  of  the  market, 
and  a  very  few  left  the  market  unsold.  Tlie  show  of  horses 
was  most  meagre,  compared  with  what  fairs  used  to  be  in  time 
past.  There  was  not  a  good  roadster  in  the  fair,  though  there 
were  several  dealers  from  different  parts  of  England  in  search 
of  sucli  stuck  at  high  prices  if  there  had  been  animals  of  the 
class  on  offer.  A  few  useful  colts  were  shown,  and  nearly  all 
changed  hands  in  the  course  of  the  day,  fetching  high  prices. 

OTLEY  FAIR. —  Very  large  show  of  cattle,  with 
a  meagre  attendance  of  unspinted  buyers.  Heiters,  for 
which  there  was  a  slow  demand,  made  from  £5  5s.  to  £12 
123.  each.  There  was  an  early  clearance  of  milch  cows,  the 
prices  of  which  varied  from  £15  to  £26  a  head.  Prices  on 
the  whole  had  a  downward  tendency. 
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REVIEW     OE    THE     CORN     TRADE 


DURING    THE    PAST    MONTH. 


The  mouth  of  May  opened  with  a  nice  fall  of  rain,  to 
make  up  partly  for  the  drought  of  April.  There  have 
also  been  acceptable  showers  throughout,  hut  not  enough 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  pastures  or  spring  corn.  On 
the  second  week  we  had  an  outburst  of  summer,  which 
afterwards  gave  place  to  cold  and  some  hail,  but  ou  the 
whole  the  month  has  been  a  genial  and  growing  one. 
This  circumstance,  with  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  has 
increased  the  dulness  in  business,  and  Wheat,  ou  the 
whole,  has  given  way  Is.  to  2s.  :  foreign  supplies  having 
coutinued  ample,  and  chiefly  being  placed  in  store  from 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  prices,  while  the  small  receipts 
of  home-growth  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  place, 
millers  appearing  determined  never  to  anticipate  beyond 
their  daily  wants.  Yet  accounts  from  France  lead  to 
the  espeetatiou  of  a  deficieut  crop,  the  drought  of  spring 
and  the  late  summer  heat  acting  very  injuriously  on  the 
light  lands  :  and  in  America  the  ravages  committed  by 
grasshoppers  on  the  winter  wheat  have  beea  so 
serious  as  to  call  for  a  day  of  humiliation  aud  prayer. 
Prospects,  however,  of  late  have  had  little  iuHueuce  ou 
speculators,  who,  xhile  samples  are  shown  in  sufficient, 
plenty,  leave  futurity  to  provide  for  itself,  and,  in  truth 
Europe  generally  does  not  complain  of  the  growing  crops, 
though  the  severity  of  the  past  w'inter  has  thinned  some 
localities.  But  California,  and  even  Australia,  have  come 
to  the  rescue  when  real  wants  have  been  ascertained,  and 
sufficient  encouragement  held  out  to  shipments.  That 
our  own  crop  last  year  was  a  good  one  has  been  fully  made 
out  in  the  weekly  return  of  sales,  whicii  have  so  far  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  previous  season  ;  but,  as  our  prices 
have  been  about  20s.  per  qr.  below  the  rates  then  paid, 
and  as  in  our  best  years  our  acreable  produce  is  seriously 
below  the  wants  of  the  nation,  a  better  remuneration 
seems  certainly  due  to  farmers,  and  with  all  the  reserve  of 
millers,  they  may  get  it  ere  long.  The  following  prices 
were  recently  paid  at  the  several  places  named  :  White 
wheat  at  Paris  4is.  6d.,  at  Bordeaux  43s,.  at  Louvaiu 
47s.,  at  Courtrai45s.  6d.,  at  Liege  46s.,  at  Brussels  47s., 
at  Maestricht  (Holland)  44s.,  Groningen  43s.  fid.,  at 
liambro'  4l3.  6d.,  at  Mayenue  44s.,  at  Cologne  45s.,  at 
Berlin  41s.,  at  Breslau  35s.  6d.,  at  Stettin  40s.  6d.,  at 
Petersbm-g,  42s.  Soft  whest  at  Odessa  40s.  lOd., 
Ghirka  39s.  7d.,  high-mi.\ed  at  Danzig  44s.  ;  soft  wheat  at 
Algiers  43s.,  at  Marseilles  46s.  6d.,  at  San  Francisco, 
c.f.i.,  46s.  6d.,  at  New  York  35s.  for  No.  1  red  spring 
f.o.b. 

The  first  Monday  in  Mark  Lane  opened  on  a  moderate 
supply  of  English  wheat,  but  the  foreign  arrivals  were 
fair.  The  show  of  fresh  samples  during  the  morning  on 
the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands  was  very  scanty,  hut  the 
condition  was  tine.  Much  improved  weather,  however, 
made  the  trade  exceedingly  dull,  and  the  little  business 
transacted  was  scarcely  at  the  previous  Monday's  rates. 
The  foreign  trade  was  very  limited,  and  had  holders  forced 
sales,  they  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  less 
money.  With  moderate  arrivals  olf  the  coast,  prices 
were  unaltered.  The  weather  continuing  line  after  such  dull 
advices  from  London,  the  country  trade  was  of  the  same 
character,  and  though  a  positive  decline  was  rare,  the 
general  tendency  of  prices  was  downwards.  Liverpool  on 
Tiiesday  firm  ;  Friday's  market  was  Id.  to  2d.  per  cental 
lower.  At  Edinburgh  wheat  gave  way  Is.  per  qr.,  but 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  were  without  change.     The  trade 


in  wheat  at  iJublia  was  very  heavy,  with  prices  scarcely 
maintained. 

On  the  second  Monday  there  was  about  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  English  wheat,  but  the  foreign  supplies  were  more 
than  doubled.  The  morning's  fresh  supplies  from  the 
near  counties  were  again  short,  and  the  samples  in  excel- 
lej'.t  order,  but  the  seasonable  weather  still  kept  buyers 
reserved,  and  rates  little  more  than  nominal.  Foreign 
in  granary  was  held  above  the  views  of  millers,  but  some 
holders  of  red  spring  being  desirous  of  placing  rather 
than  storing,  accepted  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.,  at  which  a 
fair  business  was  done.  For  cargoes  olf  the  coast  the 
demand  was  very  limited,  and  prices  scarcely  maintained. 
"\^'ith  almost  summer  weather  ruling,  thecouutiy  markets 
weve  again  dull,  though  less  was  ofteriug  for  sale,  and 
\  many  holders  resisted  the  decline  proposed  by  buyers,  so 
no  cecided  reduction  could  he  reported.  Indeed,  Liver- 
pool ou  Tuesday  was  very  firm,  and  noted  an  occasioual 
improvement  oured  ([ualities.  The  Scotch  markets  were 
heavy,  without  a  positive  reduction.  Irish  wheat  at 
Dublin  could  only  be  sold  by  accepting  less  money,  and 
foreign  was  decidedly  3d.  per  barrel  lower. 

The  third  jMonday,  being  a  holiday,  we  note  the  trade 
of  the  succeeding  Wednesday  as  the  first  market  of  the 
week.  Beyond  Monday's  supplies,  there  were  740  qrs. 
of  home-grown  wheat,  and  12,800  qrs.  foreign.  The 
weather  having  altered  to  very  cold  and  rough,  with  a  hail- 
storm, the  attendance  was  rather  improved,  but  millers 
seemed  to  think  it  was  their  opportunity  to  supply 
their  wants  on  more  favourable  terms.  To  this  English 
iactors  could  not  agree  with  so  small  a  show  of  samples, 
and  so  very  little  business  was  done.  The  same  feeling 
was  evinced  as  regards  foreign  qualities,  and  from  the 
quantity  on  board  ship  holders  occasionally  made  con- 
cession, in  preference  to  landiug,  though  storing  was 
generally  preferred  to  making  any  sacrilice.  Cargoes 
afloat  were  dull,  and  but  little  in  demand.  A  holiday 
feeling  ruling  mostly  through  tlie  week  and  the  crops 
having  much  advanced  under  the  late  outburst  of  summer, 
business  in  the  country  continued  dull,  and  several  places 
gave  way  Is.,  per  quarter,  as  Hull,  Leeds,  Market 
llasen,  Sleaford,  kc.  Liverpool  was  quiet  on  Tuesday, 
and  evinced  some  improvement  in  red  on  Friday's  market. 
At  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  there  was  no  change. 
Dublin  was  exceedingly  dull  for  foreign,  and  tended 
downwards,  no  native  wheat  being  ou  ofl'er. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  there  tvas  an  average  supply  of 
home-growth,  aud  a  fair  arrival  of  foreign,  more  than  half 
of  which  was  from  the  Baltic,  and  a  fair  quantity  from 
Philadelphia.  The  morning's  show  from  Essex  and  Kent 
was  limited,  aud,  though  in  good  condition,  seemed  entirely 
neglected  by  millers,  who  seemed  to  have  forsaken  the 
market  ;  it  was  theixforc  exceedingly  dull,  with  prices 
nominally  unaltered,  aud  so  was  foreign. 

The  four  weeks'  imports  into  Loudon  were  27,502  qrs. 
English  wheat,  114,511  qrs.  foreign,  against  15,856  qrs. 
English,  84,209  qrs.  foreign  iu  1874.  The  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  for  four  weeks  ending  loth  May 
were4,  517,032  cwt.  wheat  485,886  cwt.  tiour,  against 
2,106,992  cwt.  wheat  436,439  cwt.  Hour  for  the  same 
period  in  1874.  The  general  averages  commenced  at 
43s.  4d.  and  closed  at  423.  fid. 

The  Hour  trade  throughout  the  month  has  been  dull, 
with  prices  scarcely  maintained  ;  but  the  best  town- made 
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has  continued  to  sell  at  40s.,  and  Norfolks  have  been 
quoted  at  29s.,  with,  however,  great  difficulty  in  sales. 
The  holidays,  no  doubt,  had  some  influence  upon  the 
state  of  trade  ;  but  the  improved  weather  had  still  more, 
and  consumption  seemed  at  the  lowest  ebb  by  the  state  of 
commerce.  In  foreign  samples  there  has  been  but  a  retail 
business  in  the  finest  samples  at  former  rates.  The  im- 
ports into  London  in  four  weeks  were  63,923  sacks 
country  sorts,  5,393  sacks  37,839  brls.  foreign,  against 
61,923  sacks  English  25,389  sacks  10,814  brls.  foreign 
for  the  same  period  in  1874. 

As  to  barley,  the  malting  season  has  been  closing,  and 
the  entire  receipts  of  this  grain  have  been  light,  both 
British  and  foreign ;  yet  the  prices  of  line  have  kept 
steady  from  the  scarcity  of  samples,  but  low  qualities  for 
grinding  have  lost  the  elasticity  which  characterised 
them  during  the  time  when  oats  were  raised  to  an  arti- 
ficial value.  These  latter  have  certainly  been  less  in 
demand  since  the  reaction,  and,  where  sales  were  made 
iu  large  quantities  were  about  6d.  per  qr.  cheaper, 
but  the  imports  seem  too  unimportant  to  produce 
a  further  decline  in  value.  Good  grinding  sorts  are  worth 
2Gs.  to  29s.  per  qr.  The  imports  iuto  London  for  four 
weeks  were  1,127  qrs.  British,  13,873  qrs.  foreign,  against 
6,327  qrs.  British,  57,575  qrs.   foreign  iu  1874. 

The  oat  trade  has  been  iu  an  extraordinary  state  of 
fluctuation  and  inequality.  The  short  supplies  from  the 
Baltic  for  some  time  past  caused  an  excessive  demand  on 
the  samples  in  granary,  and  people  began  to  imagine  from 
the  deficiency  ol'ourowu  crop  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
procure  enough  from  abroad  to  meet  our  wants.  Prices, 
therefore,  were  run  up  to  30s.  6d.  for  moderate  samples  of 
381bs.  per  bush.,  weighing  naturally  only  341bs.  per  bush, 
from  their  being  damp  and  uudried.  These  rates  pro- 
duced very  free  shipments  from  Bussia,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  other  Baltic  ports,  till  the  market  was  com- 
jiletely  glutted  with  damp  and  undried  sorts,  A  rtaclion 
as  a  consequence  set  in,  and  while  the  scarcity  of  sound, 
sweet,  and  dry  sorts  have  kept  them  at  a  high  range  all 
through,  say  to  31s.  per  qr.  for  prime,  heavy  corn,  40  to 
41  lbs.  per  bush.,  buyers  quite  changed  their  minds  ts  to 
the  value  of  inferior  undried  sorts,  till  ou  the  last  market 
such  (|ualities  were  not  worth  over  30s.  to  30s.  6d.  per 
qr.  The  losses,  therefore,  ou  the  free  imports  must  be 
immense,  and  the  difficulty  of  selling  has  been  so  great 
that  some  quantity  has  again  beeu  stored  in  granary  in  a 
condition  very  unfit  for  keeping.  The  imports  into 
London  for  four  weeks  were  582  qrs.  English,  910  qrs. 
Scotch,  1,571  qrs.  Irish,  337,589  qrs.  foreign,  against 
1,308  qrs.  English,  170  qrs.  Scotch,  180,564  qrs.  foreign 
for  the  same  period  in  1874. 

The  malt  trade  has  been  exceedingly  dull  through  the 
month,  and  only  the  finest  qualities  saleable  at  previous 
rates. 

Maize  having  arrived  in  fair  quantities,  this  grain  has 
fallen  in  value  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  white  sorts  not  being 
worth  over  34s.  6d.,  flat  American  33s.  6d.  The  imports 
ill  four  weeks  were  52,697  qrs.  against  39,000  qrs.  for 
the  same  period  in  1874. 

Beans,  which  lately  had  beeu  advancing,  from  the  small- 
uess  of  English  supplies,  and  the  temporary  prohibition  to 
export  from  Morocco,  since  the  cancelment  of  that  decree 
and  better  arrivals  from  abroad,  have  fallen  fully  2s.  per 
qr.  The  four  weeks'  imports  iuto  London  were  i2,049 
qrs.  English,  10,070  qrs.  foreign,  agaiust  1,920  qrs.  Eng- 
lish 1,829  qrs.  foreign  in  1874. 

Of  English  Peas  very  few  have  ccme  to  market,  and 
not  many  foreign ;  prices,  therefore,  from  their  scarcity 
have  been  fully  maintained  both  for  boilers  and  hog  feed. 
Tlie  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  287  qrs. 
English,  6,958  qrs.  foreign,  against  439  qrs.  English, 
2,252  qrs.  foreign  in  1874. 


Linseed  and  cakes  have  been  steady  all  through  the 
month.  Imports  into  London  45,736  qrs.,  against 
33,687  qrs.  in  1874. 

The  cloverseed  season  finished  at  full  prices,  leaving 
unusually  small  stocks  ou  hand,  and  fiom  last  year's 
drought  the  demand  for  tares  was  such  that  at  the  close 
70s.  per  qr.  was  paid  for  Konigsberg  spring. 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES 

For  the  week  ended  May  15, 1875. 

Wheat  62,370J  qrs.  423.    2d. 

Barley  3,403*    „  37s.    4d. 

Oats 1,164;    ,,  308.    7d. 


COMPARATIVE     AVERAGES. 

WHEAT.                 BARLEY.                OATS, 
rears.     Qrs.         s.    d.        Qrs.        s.    d.       Qre.        s.    d. 
1871...  52,8831  ...  68  10       3,467f  ...  37    7       2,043^  ...  27  11 
1872...63,584i  ...  66    4       4,450|  ...  35    8       2,3274  ...  24    " 
1873...  65,2964  ...  55  10       6,031J  ...  38  10       3,109i  ...  24    7 
1874...  47,3fi8J  ...  63     1        1,661«  ...  47     5        2,SJ,Si  ...  29     2 
1876...  62,370i  ...  42    2        3,403|  ...  37     4        1,164^  ...  30     7 

AVEI 

Fob  thb  Six  Wbbks 

BNDIITQ 

April    10,  1876 

lAGE 

Wheat. 
s.     d. 
43      1 
43      4 
43      4 
43     10 
43       8 

42  2 

43  11 
61       0 

S 
Barley. 

40      8 
40      6 
11      1 
3S    10 
39      0 
37      4 

Oat*. 
B.    d. 
29      6 

April    17,  1875 

30      0 

April    24,  1875 

29      9 

May       1,  1875 

30      0 

May       8,  1875 

30      0 

30      7 

Aggregate  of  the  above.... 
The  same  period  in  1874.... 

39      7 
48      0 

30      0 
29      2 

LONDON    AVERAGES. 

Wheat 2,241  qrs.       44s.    6d. 

Barley —    >•         — s.  — d. 

Oats —    >>         — s.  — d. 


CORN  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED 

EOR  THE    IIVE    ])A1'S  ENDING  MaY    14. 


Imported  into 
I  EnglNi.^Scotrd7;IreIand. 


I    Cwts. 

Wheat j  629288 

Barley |     40145 

Oats 432940 

Rye 

Peas 

Beans... , 

Indian  Com., 
Buckwheat  . 


TotAl . 


Wheat  Flour. 
Oat  Meal 


45826 

76062 

185316 

3370 


Cwts. 

128215 

36533 

17604 

4250 

285 

30342 

22283 

10 


1424223     239522      386277 


Cwts. 

1836.58 

5000 


197619 


Exported. 
British.  Foreign 


67893 
800 


Total 5S693 

Grand  Total.,  1482916 
Malt qrs.  | 


31958   15742 


31958   15742 
271480  402019 


Cwts. 


63S5 
618 


Cwts. 

80 

2422 

125 

78 


7058 

2705 

255 
90 

61 

346  61 
7403  2766 
2261  I 


FOREIGN    GRAIN    ENTERED    FOR     HOME    CO 

SUMPTION   DURING   THE  WEEK   ENDING    MaY  22. 


Wheat cwts.  109973 

Barley ,       7495 

Oats „    344567 

Beans 105 


Peas  cwts.  13800 

Maize 70570 

Flour    13413 


FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WHEAT. 

May  15. 


Pbicb. 

April  10.  April  17. 

April 24.  May    1. 

May    8. 

43s.    4d. 

— — ^ 

438.    Id. 

...    1 

423.  lOd. 

...    •- 1 

42s.    8d. 

1 

1. 

'~'"~"i 

42s.    2d. 

; 

...    *• 

Printed  by  'Watson  and  Hazeix,  265,  S'.raiiil,     ordon,      .C. 
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INSTALMENT  OF  PREMIUM  ON  NEW  SHARES 74,105/     *'^^*'^^^ 
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THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTT  BANK  opena- 

DRAWINGr  ACCOUNTS  with  Commercial  Houses  and  Private  Individuals,  either  upon  the  plan  usually  adopted  by 
other  Bankers,  or  by  charging  a  small  Commission  to  those  persona  to  whom  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  sustain  an  agreed 
Permanent  Balance. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS.— Deposit  Receipts  are  issued  for  sums  of  Money  placed  upon  these  Accounts,  and  Interest  is 
•llowed  for  such  periods  and  at  such  rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  reference  being  had  to  the  state  of  the  Money  Market. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES  AND  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  are  issued,  payable  in  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  Con- 
fcinent,  in  Australia,  Canada,  India,  and  China,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Agency  of  Foreign  and  Country  Banks  is  undertaken. 

The  PuECHABB  and  Sale  of  Government  and  other  Stocks,  of  English  or  Toreigu  Shares  effected,  and  Ditidsibs, 
AjnrTJiTiBS,  &c  ,  received  for  Customers  of  the  Bank. 

Great  facihties  are  also  afforded  to  the  Customers  of  the  Bank  for  the  receipt  of  Money  from  the  Towns  where  the  Oom. 
pany  has  Branches. 

The  Officers  of  the  Bank  are  bound  not  to  disclose  the  transactions  of  any  of  its  Customers. 

By  Order  of  the  Directors  WM.  McKEWAN,  ")  Joint  General 

WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  i    Managers. 


IMPORTANT   TO    FLOCKMASTERS. 


THOMAS  BIGG,  Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
Chemist,  by  Appointment  to  his  late  Royal  Highness 
The  Prince  Consort,  K.G.,  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  Borough,  London,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Farmers  and  Graziers  to  his  valuable  SHEEP  and  LAMB 
DIPPING  COMPOSITION,  which  requires  no  BoiUng,  and 
may  be  used  with  Warm  or  Cold  Water,  for  effectually 
destroying  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  all  other  insects  injurious  to 
the  Flock,  preventing  the  alarmmg  attacks  of  Fly  and  Shab, 
and  cleansing  and  purifying  the  Skin,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  Wool,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  highly 
Oontributtag  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

Prepared  only  by  Thomas  Bigg,  Chemist,  .&c.,  at  his  Manu- 
factory as  above,  and  sold  as  follows,  although  any  other 
quantity  may  be  had,  if  required : — 


i  lb.  for  20  sheep,  pri 


61b. 

30 

81b. 

40 

101b. 

50 

201b, 

100 

301b. 

150 

401b, 

200 

501b, 

250 

601b. 

300 

801b. 

400 

1001b. 

600 

ce,  jar  included £0 

0 


(Cask  and  measure 
included) 


2 
3 

0  4 
0  5 
0  10 

0  15 

1  0 
1  3 
1    7 

1  17 

2  6 


Should  any  Flockmaster  prefer  boiling  the  Composition,  it 
will  be  equally  effective. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
From  Mr.  Heeepath,  the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist  :— 
Bristol  Laboratory,  Old  Park,  January  18th,  1861. 
Bu-,— I  have  submitted  your  Sheep  Dipping  Composition  to 
analysis,  and  find  that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and 
the  mixture  neutral.    If  it  is  used  according  to  the  directions 
given,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  while  it  effectually  destroys  vermin, 
jtwill  not  injure  the  hair  roots  (or  "yolk  ")  in  the  skin,  the 
fleece,  or  the  carcase.     I  thmk  it  deserves  the  numerous' 
testimonials  puljlished.    I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 
ny    ,,     „  William  Heeapaih,  Sen.,  F.O.S.,  &c.,  &c.. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

iiwcester  House,  Great  Dover-street  Borough  London. 


He  would  also  especially  call  attention  to  his  SPECIFIC, 
or  LOTION,  for  the  SCAB  or  SHAB,  which  wiU  be  found 
a  certain  remedy  for  eradicating  that  loathsome  and  ruinous 
disorder  in  Sheep,  and  which  may  be  safely  used  in  all 
climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  all  descriptions 
of  sheep,  even  ewes  in  lamb.  Price  FIVE  SHILLINGS  per 
gallon— sufficient  on  an  average  for  thirty  Sheep  (according; 
to  the  virulence  of  the  disease) ;  also  in  wine  quart  bottles, 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL. 
"  Scoulton,  near  Hingham,  Norfolk,  April  16th,  1855, 

"Dear  Sir,— In  answer  to  yours  ot  the  4th  inst.,  which 
would  have  been  repUed  to  before  this  had  I  been  at  home,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
your  invaluable  '  Specific  for  the  cure  of  Scab  in  Sheep.'  The 
600  sheep  were  all  dressed  in  August  last  with  84  gallons  of 
the  '  NoK-poisoirous  Specific,'  that  was  so  highly  recom- 
mended at  the  Lincoln  Show,  and  by  their  own  dresser,  the 
best  attention  being  paid  to  the  flock  oy  my  shepherd  after 
dressing  according  to  instructions  left ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  Scab  continued  getting  worse.  Being  determined  to  have 
the  Scab  cured  if  possible,  I  wrote  to  you  for  a  supply  of  your 
Specific,  which  I  received  the  following  day;  and  although 
the  weather  was  most  severe  in  February  during  the  dressing, 
your  SpBcinc  proved  itself  an  invaluable  remedy,  for  in 
three  weeks  the  Sheep  were  quite  cured ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  young  lambs  are  doing  remarif  ably  well  at  present. 
In  conclusion,  I  beheve  it  to  be  the  safest  and  best  remedy 
now  in  use.  "  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"For  JOHN  TINGBY,  Esq., 

"  To  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg,  '  "R.  RENNBY. 

i^"  Flockmasters  would  be  well  to  beware  of  such  pre- 
parations as  " Non-poisonoufl  Compositions:"  it  is  only 
necessary  to  appeal  to  their  good  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  "  Non-poisonous  " 
article  can  poison  or  destroy  insect  vermin,  particularly  svLdh 
as  the  Tick,  Lice,  and  Scab  Parasites— creatures  so  tenacious 
of  life.  Such  advertised  preparations  must  be  wholly  useless  - 
or  they  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

DIPPING  API  ARATUS £14,  £5,  £4,  &  £3. 
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